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THE EeCMOMISTDTHIS WEEK 


ELECTION ODDS 

Britain's election campaign is at the moment of take-off. 
Although the Corvservattves are naturally cock-a-hoop about 
their recent recovery in the public opinion polls, it is worth 
pointing out that in the last four general elections the campaign 
itself has been marked by spme swing back to Labour iMige 893. 
The Liberals face a bleak prospect pego 994. Mr Wilson opens 
his campaign next week with a speech to a Trades Union 
Congress whose own record of avoiding reform in the past five 
years has been far worse than that of the Conservative Govern¬ 
ment flMHie 894. 


FROM THE FINLAND STATION 

The quarrel between Russia and China is coming to a, head 
in the long-expected and now almost certain communist 
schism. This could be as fateful as other religious schisms. 
It might lead Russia further and further into a policy of peace 
through negotiation with the West, and the Chinese further and 
further towards ihe leadership of the hungry revolutionaries of 
the world page 887. 


A VACUUM TO FILL " 

Britain is almost at the end of the process of shedding its 
empire. So why bn earth is rt lobking around tor a new military 
resting place in the Indian Qcean? the answer is that this is 
part of a joint Anglo-American strategy east of Suez in the 
post-colonial period. The Anglo-American aim is to be in a 
position to help tndep^pm Afro-Asiah governments—on 
request—to ward off the tqWat of Chlhese-organised Subversion 
or sheer home-bred anarchy. It is an offer Afro-Asia may not 
find unwelcome page 888. 


[LABOUR'S ECONOMIC MECHANISM 

iThere is a strong possibility that Labour may come to power 
tin five or six weeks' time. It is therefore high time that the 
iparty thought out more clearly what it wants to do about 
the mechanism of, and weapons for, economic planning 

page 890. 


PUTTING HUMPTY DUMPTY TOGETHER 

Among the 3.000 scientists gathered peacefully and commer¬ 
cially in Geneva this week, anyone doubting that nuclear power 
IS competitive—but immediately!—will be baffled with sales¬ 
manship. In atomics, the hard sell is on. But parts of the 
scientific spiel seem directed to keeping expensive jobs, not 
, providing cheap power page 938. 


DOES BRITAIN NEED AN AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY? 

Aircraft manufacture is worth while for a country if it pays 
commercially (which seldom happens); if it is essential for 
defence; or if its technological fall-out on to other engineering 
justifies subsidy. The Farnborough air show is an occasion for 
: asking whether on these grounds Britain needs an aircraft 
industry of the size it has. The evidence suggests not page 937. 


CONFLICT AT SEA 

Mr Marples and the Federal Maritime Commission have 
agreed to postpone the collision of British and American law 
over shipping conferences; but the two laws remain dia¬ 
metrically opposed. Shipowners sighing to preserve their 


"freedom of the seas"—and their rale-fixing agreements— 
may be glad to bring governments into the act on their side. 
But will anything ever get the governments out, now? 

page 938. 


HUBRIS AT VUNG TAU 

General Khanh tried to leap too high too swiftly in South 
Vietnam, and fell. The politics of Vietnamese generatdom are 
hideously complex; but an attempt to find a way through 
the maze that led to the government i^eaval is made by our 
Saigon correspondent on page 899. His impression is that the 
Americans, in helping to overthrow Diem, released a boomerang 
that is now flying on its homeward cotirse. 


LEARNING LIQUIDITY'S LESSSliNS 

As the International financial meetings open in Tokyo it is 
clear that the United States is moving aLlastqn to the expansion¬ 
ary side in these matters. But there are still formidable domestic 
obstacles in the way—coming changes in the Administration, 
the attitudes of the central bank and ^ Congress, the condition 
of the balance of payments peg# :913. France's attitude, 
which is coming to be the most influjpfntiai among the countries 
in surplus, remains undisposed to radical change in inter¬ 
national liquidity—unless this can be safely controlled from 
Europe page 939. 


PEOPLE, NOT POPUtATION 

The fantastic growth of population ib the modern world has 
always been treated either as negligible or es famine for all 
round the corner. Both views are exaggerated. But it is the 
greatest millstone round the necks of the developing parts of 
the world. And for the developed northern world it poses a 
basic challenge, material and spiritual, to alt the values of 
modern society. The rich must begin to face the challenge 
page 892. 


POLITICS OF STATE 

Underneath the enthusiasm with which this week Republicans 
and Democrats in New York each nominated a candidate for 
the state's seat in the United States Senate lay bitter opposition 
within their respective parties to both Senator Keating, the 
Republican incumbent, and Mr Robert Kennedy, his Democratic 
challenger page 918. 


SCOTLAND'S LATEST LIFELINE 

For a few years—until the new bridge at Lisbon is opened—the 
Forth road bridge that the Queen opens this week will be the 
longest in Europe. It has already had some bracing effects on 
the economy of the country at its northward end page 925. 


NAURU MARCHES TO INDEPENDENCE 

In mid-Pacific the 2,700 islanders of Nauru want to eject the 
Australian, New Zealand and British imperialists and set up 
their own show. But it might just be their way of saying they 
want more for their phosphate page 909. 


Ctjver tmp by pennission of Wiiliam CollinSy Som &' Co. Ltd. 
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Guide to Weights and Measures 

1 his Guide was compiled by ihe Stati'^iical Depai imoul 

of The Economist for use within our own ohicc; 

it was decided to publish it as a book lo sene a wider public. 

The Guide has notv been out of print for some years 
but requests for copies still come in. It has therefore been 
decided lo revise and extend the Guide and to piiblisli a second 
and up-to-date edition. 

In 9b pages it ju'ovides facts and figures on the weights 
and measures of the world. For the mo^i widely used units, 
tables of equivalents arc given; 
for units that arc used only in cci'tain louniries and 
trader:, conversion factors are given. 

The fiuide, price 17 fid. (U.S. -'<2,15) post free lor I'ash with 
orcli’)-, is obtainable iVom: 


Publications Department^ The Economist, 25 St. James's Street, Eondon, S.\V.l. 
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Cmunued from page 873 
prodtict has been in short supply.’^ These 
special reasons do not reflect very highly 
on the chemical industry's ability to plan, 
resulting in. consumers being seriously in¬ 
convenienced in (Staining supplies of 
pbthaUc anhydride. The customer has also 
been held to ransom by the trade, who are 
procecdo^ almost the highest price for 
phthalic in the world, the weapcm in this 
case being the ludicrous import duty of 33.3 
per cent. 

We hte hm^ taken some time in ccstiag 
ouca wtfiaie]i%jnt^ to produce 

phdudic at m eccmmlcal Iml, havuig due 
' re|^ tO: die falling pctos ova: the past 
yearn We have aho 11^ the trontde 
to lo^ haenc^ who would st^iport m 
take in eabtss of die bttak^veo f^t op 
this plant.' Weliave also takep inlo account 
the growth of ^ market, which we ^timate 
to be nor less than 10 p» cent per annum 
over the next five years. If you are now to 
suggest that this situation is arrived at with¬ 
out any planning at all, I can only say 
that you are very badly informed, possibly 
because you made no attempt to discuss this 
with us before going into print. I would 
mention that you do not level the same 
remarks against any of the other companies 
reported in your article to be contemplating 
expanding their production, or going into 
production, and presumably you think 
everybody else is right except u8*-^Yours 
faithfully. J. P. Ailan 

London^ EC^ Tennant Trading Limited 

^natQr Goldwater 

SiR^Mr Drachkovitch (letters, August 
29th) misunderstands the fears which many 
Eurqieaiis have about the possible course 
of American foreign policy in the event 
of Senator Gddwater's election to the 
presidency. No one suggests that Senator 
Goldwater is hostile to the Atlantic alliance. 
What is argued is that the policies he would 
like the alliance to a<|opt depart so far from 
its original purpom and are so unacceptable 
to many of its miunbers that they would in 
fact split the alliance. In Europe the alliance 
is thought of as a method of proving 
through strength that the area of Communist 
control cannot be extended by force, and 
thereby eventually bringing about negotia¬ 
tions for a lowering of the barriers whidb at 
present divide the two halves dl Europe. 
The language used by Senator Goldwater 
would seem likely to produce the opposite 
effect of making negotiations more difficult 
and the barriers more impenetrable. 

Mr Drachkovitch writes of Senator Gold- 
water's “ group of advisers, many of whom 
hail from Europe.’’ To many petmle this 
is a cause of additional disquiet. We have 
reason to believe that some at least of these 
advisers are political refugees from central 
and eastern Europe whose primary purpose 
is the overthrow of the regimes that now 
control those countries and who are likely 
to obstruct policies which would on the 
contrary permit their peaceful evolution 
into something more acceptable. However 


understandable dieir emotions may be it 
would be disastrous if American pol^ were 
to be dmninated by feelings of dus kind. 
We would be bappsnr in Europe if Senator 
Goldwater’s advisers were all grass roots ” 
Americans.—^Yours faithfully, 

All Souls College, Oxford Max Beioff 

Pensions 

Sir— The most striUng sentence in ypur 
ardek of June 2otb stan^ confidehdy '' that 
a good few [emplc^eb laving aervic4 pre¬ 
ferred to invesc^hrir oarn retiuned [penikin 
scheme] cootri^tlons themselves, to 
diem a noMf-tax penrion diaii the 
frozen would otherwise have 

drawn- assertioD is of course quite 

corifipct. Adid is k not a howling absurdity 
that an kidividdal widi only modest exper¬ 
tise slxadd osifklly be able to get more out 
of a Sum of pooney than a pension fund— 
whether sdf-a^inistefed or insuied*r 
enjoying professional management based on 
years ctt accumulated investment expertise 
and far wider opportunities of maximising 
increment } 

The reason for the absurdity is to be 
found in what you have called the dream 
world still inhabited by many actuaries.” 
They have moved far enough out of their 
drew ,worid to countenance investment in 
equities and most pension and life funds 
have moved Alto equities to some extent. 
9ttt die fell benefits the move are not 

b<^ ademallAdy 

evidence that the total 

from ofdii^ shares 
is oonskk^b^ imijk than just die dividend 
tppan^ a climate of creepy 

mfiatiibn;; ilA part a reflection 

of jptbflf for the rest is 

** hedge ’’ in aetkto. A tax-exempt fund in 
Brkam can In the long run expea a mone- 
taiy increment of about 10 per cent a year 
compound from equities. But as a rule it 
only brings into account the dividend 
Income, amounting to 4 or 5 per cent. The 
other 5 or 6 per cent takes the form of 

capital” appreciation, which is shoved 
on one side as too-difficult or not-quite-nicc, 
and carried forward and forward as an ever- 
mountina excess of market over book value, 
doing noDody any good. In the average fund 
only about half the current monetary 

fruit ” from equities is reachii^ the Re¬ 
sent generation of beneficiaries. The 
individual investor quite properly brings the 
Vfhdle fruit into his calculations, so it is not 
surpristi^ that, as things stand, he can do 
better with a lump sum than a pension fund 
can. 

What is needed is a rationale for the 
regular writing-up of equity investments 
hdd by pension and life funds b}^ the 
amounts of undistributed increment in 
monetary value, which is just as mudi incre¬ 
ment as what has been distributed. In the 
absence of a rationale which can be applied 
to individual investments, it would seem a 
safe reasonable apprmdmation m present 
drcumsiances for funds to write up all 
equities by sav 5 per cent each year and 
r^rd the write^u^ as monetary earnings 


of a validity equal to that of dividends. Any 
equity investment whkfa, over the years, 
had a market value whidi could not match 
sudi a write-up would obviously be a dud; 
most of them would, in market value, sail 
away from book values written up as 
suggested. 

Such a praaice would of course frighten 
the average aauary or penrion fund 
manager out of his wits. But look at the 
possibilitks it would open up for funds 
invested substaadiUy in equities; 

l. ^Fieten” pcttstqns of ikow leaving service 
could be Stopped sp aotmalty iiip to 5 
per eeat and tubs lose ptost of ih# present 

IBenskns td^fiiosa retiring ooidd tw ttWefi 
up annuotly. by (at least) 
lag supplements, thus xemovbs a ntstor 
sbortctonkg in moW peesent sobeines. 

a.By hriagiiig in mase of the **fruit” 

from emdties wm> rather ihau at sow 
indeterminate tonne time, cutxent oontri- 
burioas by employerf could be subeantiaHy 
raduced-^eHate the extra outgoings 
envisaged in the ^stepfi^-itp. 

The point as much as anything is that in 
these days of creepisfi inflation, aeU^anc- 
ing by profit retentions, and government 
commitment to full employmenrs old con¬ 
cepts of income” from equities are 
inapplicable and a fresh approadb must be 
found. Otherwise the whole pension scheme 

movement m^t as weU be dosed down as 
being a giossinkiuse of resources., Similar 
aigumoits gpfify to theiife^asudance world. 
—Yours f^thftiDy, O.W.Fearch 

KUvies ithoaesia 

■' ' ■■ " fc ri ! ^... * ■ 

RETAIL 

I 

BUSINESS 

Monthly Bsv'itw of Consumer Goods, Services, and 
Aapsett of RetsfMno 

Used by Manufacturers, Retsllers, Stockbiokers and 

Advertising Agents throughout this country and 
overseas 

Issue 7g contains reports on: 

CIGARETTE LIGHTERS 
LAUNDERETTES 
PACKAGE HOLIDAYS 

HARDWARE STORES 

Trade Review and Forecast 

This iss.ie also includes the regular anaiys^es of 
factors affecting consumer spending 

Specimen back issue and Index of subjects 
covered available from: 

THE BCOHOMI8T INTELLIGENCE UNIT 

SperKer House, 27 St. James’s Place London, SWl 

HYDe Park 6711 Ext 27 
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4Mitiqut silvtr windmill; lith Century Dutch 


Allied Chemical Is part of THE NETHERLANDS 
Allied Chemical Is worldwide 

And In Great Britain, aa elsewhere, your Allied Distributor 
Is a local businessman who knows your needs. 


EuroptMfi Office: Allied Chemical S.A. Rue de la Poate, Monaco, Pta. da Monaco 
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#iy to do 


in Hong Kong 

^ uJ ' s' ’ " 

Make the Hongkong OUton 
your base. It's right in the heart 
of the major business and 
governmental section bf the 
Colony. In fact, a lot of business 
is done in the hotel's own 
conference rooms, with 
bilingual stenographers on 
hand to help. 

When you're not working, you 
haye.^ Peak Tram at your ^ 
bcir^ep, the Kowloon Ferry 
nearby. Ybu’ll relax in the 
hotel’s 80-foot outdoor 
swimming pool, on a brigantine 
for harbour cruises—and enjoy 
several superb restaurants. 

Fifty of Hong Kong’s finest 
shops have branches right in 
the hotel’s arcade. 

For reservations, see your travel 
agent, or call any Hilton Hotel, 
or these special reservation 
numbers: In Paris, call 
225-0706; in Geneva, (022) 
348290; In Zurich, (051) 
477474. Rates start at £3/11/5 
a day single, £5/0/0 double. 



INTERNATIONAL 

40 Hector Street. New Vorh Y, 


HONGKONG HILTON 
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“WF” series.superseding ‘"WE” 

With the WF series Morris introdjcc new cab-fomlbrl for truck crews! 
Fostured seating in ‘breathable’ vinyl trim. Wind-down windows. Punlsion Tor 
beater,demister, fresh air unit, radio. Suppression t)!* engine noise and heat, 
T:ven an ashtray And a onc-pieee eiii Ned screen for extra vision-range. Smooth- 
Imc frontal sty ling adds new visual appeal, incorporates new lour headlamp 
system to take full advantage of performance during night hauls. 

The series now makes available new li, 2 and 6 ton chassis for the home 
market. Willi the 3 and 5 ton chassis this gives fue basic models. A furl her 
choice of pow er units and wheelbases (and in some cases, gearboxes) resuhs in 
20 major |>ermutations. livery vehicle upholds Morns repuiaiion lor the reli¬ 
ability that builds bigger protit per ion mite. Ask your .Morns' dealer lor lull 
\\T inform.iliiui. 


scries 1 %, 2,3,6 and 6 ton 

B.M.C. nnvers’C lub 
otfers hee personal 
beneliis for drivers. 
Ask tor dei.Hls. 



□ now oiir—roinfoTt cab 

□ new frontal styling 

□ new 4 iK'adliiinp system 

□ new oapai-ity choice 

/morrisA 


MORRIS COMMCRCI\L CARS I.TD., SALES DIVISION. LONGBRIDGE, B1RN«>1GHAM 
Om-tv-ms Business: Nulfielct r.srons LtJ., OJil'or.l^nJ 41-46 Piceaililly, W'.l. mc. i» 
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What’s the name to remember for memory? AMPEX 


Smce ifie beginninn of ttie magnelic recording industry, 
A-uijex has been the pioneer and recognized lecider... a 
world leader In the development of new memory storage 
cqui|jmenl and engineering know-how. Ampex research 
and engineering introduced the revolutionary Videotape"" 
television recorder (VTR) to the television industry. Now 
Ih'? recorder is an indispensable piece of equipment in 
Diost of Ihe world's television stations. And long before the 
X'ldeotape recorder, Ampex professional audio re- 
co’de^rs had set the standard for broadcasters. Even 
f/':’'-?nphonic tape recording, remmon In men' 
homes today, was pioneered by Ampex. In tpe area 

An,p€ \ CiiipQiitlfQn ‘ 


of science and Industry, Ampex leadership plays a major 
rolo. The majority of high-performance instrumentation 
recorders carry the Ampex trademark. And Ampex—one 
o) the v.'orld’s largest producers of digital tape transports 
. ahd core nnemories—is also a leader In the rapidly growlug 
computer field. As a foremost manufacturer of magnt In 
recording's common denominator—magnelic tape—An nr / 
the unique distinction of being the only compaii. 
providing magnetic recorders, core memories arc 
tan© for every appiiceiion, Wjitc to: Ampex 
Prhpln limiled, I’l Cc;*'CP ■ A rnuo, Reading, Bfi*'.- 
shire, fcngiand. feiepnone Nufnuer, Reading 


AMPEX 
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CIBA is • worW-wide OlvanisBtHijin, with sixty companies 
operating in five oondflBnts. i*haRnaoeuticats, dyestuffs, 
pigments, iBxiile auxiliariM «nd[ flnMtiiHi agsnti, plastics and 
adhesive s tfi saa are (MBA products for liiettsr living in • 
changing worid. Later davdopments range from pasdoldes and 
veterinary madicinaa to rare metals, colour photochemicals 
and laroa*sorsan taieviaion projaetlon. This is creativa 
chemistry in wMloa , 



In Britain there are four CIBA companies, each a 
specialist in its field, bringing to medicine and industry 
the benefits of international research. If you would like 
to know more, please write to us. Our story is told in 
"CIBA in Britain" and we would be glad to send you a 
copy. 

CIBA UNITED KINGDOM LTD 96 PICCADILLY LONDON W1 

■I PyeS CIBA CLAYTON LTD MANCHESTER _ 

■i liesins qiba (ard ltd duxforp Cambridge _ 

■t i^arimiCHtlgal's CIBA laboratories ltd IIORSHAr.1 
■a iNfaa Cliearieaia CIBA CHEMICALS LTD GRIMSBY 
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LlOW DOES ONE JUDGE Ae extent to M 
■ " n Bt^ company is progressive? There iM Vad^, 
ways. One. is by the amount it sp^ds on jam plant. 

Since the Second World War, United Sted lias spent 
£17Si000,000 on new plant-more than ttie estimated cost of 
constructinga Channel Tunnel. Of the £128,000,Q00 spent on 
new plant during the last ten years, nearly £iO0,O0O,(X)O 
have been provided from the revenue of the Company. 

Most of the Company’s capital expenditure in recent 
years has been to replace the steel melting equipment at 
Steel, Peech & Tozer and add to the plant of Apjdeby- 
Frodingham Steel Company. 



One afUmalit etaetrie tt the warka of Stta feeek 


NEW PLANT AT 
APPLEBY-FRODINGHAM 

New plant for the huge Iptegrated works at Scunthorpe 
includes a .12-ftfour>Mgh plate mill, a broad-flange beam 
mill, and a rod and bar mill. All these mills roll steel made 
in Ajax furnaces, which were invented by United Steel. 

Major Contribution To The Development Of 
Continuous Casting 

Appleby-Frodingham’s four-strand continuous casting 
plant, built in 1962, has the largest capacity in the 
Western World. Like that of another United Steel works 
—the fiijst anywhere to rely on continuous casting for its 
billot production-^, the plant was built by Distington 
Engineering Company Ltd., a subsidiary of United Steel. 


The world’s largest 
electric melting shop 

The traditiomt open-hearth furnaces at Stee}; Peech &. Tozer 
have been by some of the largest and most 

electric furnaces in the world. Using the latest oxy^ett f^ing 
tcchniciues, steer^s produced in these furnace^ widh higher 
quality and at a lower cost than was possible by 010 tmditionat 
meihods. Steel, Peech & Tozer will increase its output of steel 
from about 1,000,000 tons to 1,350,000 tons per year, from 
what will be the world’s largest electric melting shop. To do 
this, as much electrical power will be used as for a typical 
industrial town of 70,000 people. 

Integrated control by computers 

With the new heavy steel making plant, electronic equipment lias 
been installed to give much more accurate control over produc¬ 
tion. At the central control point in the Steel, Peech k Tozer 
works, compLilers evaluate information continuously fed into 
them at various stages in the processor steelmaking. Information 
is communicated by autoniuiic signals and teleprinter. 


"REVIEW OF PROGRESS 1963" 

a fi'ee copy of this 48-pagc booklet, 
illustrated in colour and describing the 
interesting and important developments 
in UNITED STEEL, write to: The 
Publications Department, The United 
Steel Companies Limited, P.O. Uo,\ 64, 
Shenield. 



LEAVE 

■JiS 

ALONEl 

V.— 


unitrd 

THE UNITED STEEL 



COMPANIES LIMITED, SHEFFIELD 


us 20} 








Self-drive Chauffeur-driven 


You don’t have to pari a railway train. Nor 
do you ha\x to fuel it, stop it, start it, ac¬ 
celerate it, guide it. You just sit, or work, or 
sleep, or eat, or even go for a stroll. All n a} s 
you can relax on a train, cruising comfort¬ 
ably at 8o m.p.h. That, surely, is the \\ay 
to travel on business, night or day, not norn 
out from do-it-voursclf travelling. 

British RaHv^ 

FOR SPEED. RELIABILiTY. ECONOMY. RELAXATiON IN BUSINESS TRAVEL 


Compare these Journey times 

Bristol- 

London (P) 

1 hr. 55 .iilns. 

London- 

Newcastle 

4 hra. 

Sheffield- 

London (P) 

2 hrs. 40 mins. 

London- 

Southampton 

1 hr. 21 mins. 

Birmingham— 

London (P) 

2 hre. 

P 

■> Pullman Service | 
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WHATEVER INDUSTRIES YOU THINK OF- 


some 

need all... 
all need 
some. . 






Managements everywhere take advantage of the Power It means one source 
for all petroleum needs, saving time, bother and money by amplifying ordering and 
accounting, and guaranteeing scheduled deliveries. Get ontoPOWER-the si>ecialist8 
in bulk delivery for industry. Advice on selecting, storing and -- 

handling auto and industrial fuels-or the use of BP ENERGOL 
lubricants throughout industry—is yours for the asking. Get 
on to POWER PETROLEUM Head Office. 76-86 Strand, London 
WC2. Telephone Temple Bar 3535« •r appointmjnt to 

Wll MME51 1 QUEEN ELIZWT‘4 H 


OF LUIKlCATirjc C L 


LUBR/CAfS/TS 


POWBR PKTROLBUM 
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Two very 
different types 
of building 
for industry 

by RUSH & TOMPKINS 

They can build well fdr y*u toe. 
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symbol to remember 


for 

, coitinMirail 
andf ifidci^rlal 
accommodation 






Rti^ & Tompkins wk in teveral 
They build to dientt* specifications; * 
prepare plans and build firom simple briefings; 
or offer complete padcage deals, from site 
finding and planning ni^otiations to finiUted 
buildings, ready for occupation. 

Clients can buy the freehold or take a lcai>e on the 
propeity^ If required, R & T wiU arrange for 
finance during the construction and after occupation. 

whether you want a new building or 
assistance with a complete development, talk to 
R & T—it will be easier than you think. 





LTD • I2S PALL MALL' LONDON SWI 
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From the Finland 
Station 

A ll the signs arc that the long-heralded schism in the communist world ii 
now about to take place. The desperate efforts of most of the parties 
^ involved to prevent it have failed. Tbc Russians have invited twenty*- 
five other communist parties to join them in Moscow around December J5tb 
for a preparatory conference which is intended to pave the way for a great 
international meeting to be held in the summer of 1965. Tho QMncae» in 
their reply of August 30th, have not pnly rejected the whole pcojccti .made 
it quite plain that, if the preparatory committee meets, it will go down bl 
history as the day of the great schism in the international communist movement/* 
Why has Mr Khrushchev nevertheless decided to ram the conference tfajpougb ? 
The answer is of importance to everyone, eastern and western alike. 

The immediate reason is doubtless that he is more emfident than he was a 
short while ago that he can ride out the storip* Hi$ position at home now looks 
more comfortable than it has for some time. The ..last ;thrcc years y^erc bitter 
ones for the Russian leader. His international difficulties coincided with serious 
setbacks at home. The man who tried to project himsdf to ):|i| home public 
as the purveyc^.of prosperity coB^ ijpt deliver the jgood$. In I96j^^ cons^red 
that he had to istep up defence jjpependiture. Last year, in. his capacity as (he 
personal overlord of Soviet farmmg, he had to account for a calamitous harvbsL 
AH this was a blow to his prestige and popularity at home. . 

Now Mr Khrushchev must feel that the tide is turning in his favour. In July, 
he announced large wage increases for some eighteen million Russians 
employed in the public services. He has just returned from a triumphant tour 
of the Soviet farmlands. If all the pledges arc kept, the Soviet Union may 
gather a record grain crop this year. For Mr Khrushchev the political value of 
such a bumper Ivarvesi would be immense. 

Mr Khrushchev has another reason not to fear the Chinese challenge, Russian 
propaganda has succeeded in painting the Chinese blacl^ by managing 
to present Mr Mao 1 se-tung to the Russian public as an adventurer whose 
policies run the risk of involving communist countries in war. The Chinese 
have given Russian propaganda a helping hand by clumsily coming to the rescue 
of Stalin's memory. Quite a lot of the charges levelled against Mr Khrushchev in 
Peking could find an echo among various communists in different places. But 
if the Chinese intend to challenge the established communist leaders in Eufope 
by appealing to their supporters, tliey will make very little progress so Iotng..as 
they dress themselves up as Stalin’s heirs. 

History will probably say that Mr Khrushchev did not consciously set 
out to S{dit the communist world. He simply decided, at the start of this year, 
that an international conference must be held in the near future whatever the 
objections. But in fact the seeds of schism were present from the start From 
the moment sometime in 195*6 or 1957, when the two giants of the communist 
world first dashed over the general strategy for the movement—es^ntially, ovbr 
the thtte connected issues of rdacions with America, support for revolutions 
and the extent to which it was proper to risk nuclear war—^the nkmoHthic 
structure was threatened with Collapse. Moscow, with the majority behind it, 
could have tolerated passive Chinese resisumcCi Bat the Qunese h^ no inten¬ 
tion of passively accepting a minority pori^n. There followed a dea^ liattle 
to win friends and influence people titoughout the communist worid Aat led 
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inexoraUy to preaent schnm may well kad, as Fravda 
nuide one think on Wednesdaji* to disputes over the Rusnan- 
Cbinese frontier. 

For the Russians, Chinese disobedience raised the whole 
issue of diaciplise and cohesion in the communist move¬ 
ment. This explains why Mr Khrushchev decided to have 
a conferlB09e^W||d,;face a showdot^, working on the principle 
that it is/b^lci^lto have p smaller mjctvfmeiit witj^ jiofie 
discipline than a larger one with no discipline at all. It also 
explains some of the apparently paradoxi^l alignments in this 
struggle. The Poles and the:’lQtl|ani^re, identically, most 
hostile to the theses of Feki^. ‘ T!lley feari however, that 
heresy-hunting will restrict the iiulependence of individual 
parties, strengthen the position of iS^scow and destroy the 
“polycentfism” advocated by the late Signor Togliatti. 

NeveritfadeSs, the risks of schism are so great, in terms 
of the power of either Moscow or I^ng to disciidihe its 
Own suiioiii foNowing, that even these reasons are hot 
enough so dtplain Mr Khrushchev’s stands (imlditioned 
feftexes die Iktd, but even individual communist parties are 
fir from mootditldc. Sdaie smaller pnes—^those of Australia, 
Bd^nmj Cei^m ibd eveif In^a—have sjdit under the pres¬ 
sure.. Of die big parties^ the Italian SMms & no mood to toe 
the Mosco# line, and its present leaci^ are backed in their 
stand by Si^r TogiiattPs political testament;, ^e Italian 
mtati^e is a pbrmtit of thmgs to come in other Communist 
parties, mdutShd cyen the Russian atui Chinese parties. The 
latest issue of' tte IkkiQg Red Flag accuses Mr Yang Hsien- 
chen^ a member of the centrsfl ooihinittee of the Chinese 
coanimnnit pkrty, of supporting the Rukians. 

^iPhen the ijrst cracks appeared in. the structure, in 1956 and 
1957, it was widely forpt^t that the international monolith 
was doomed. Unable to ilteep it together, Mr Khrushchev and 
Mr Mao have now accepted a division, each presumably in 
tte hope chat he will at least regain control of his own section. 
£ut they have set in motion changes likely to exceed their 
expeemtions. The probability is that the split marks the 
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beginning of the 'of tW1ra£Bbhdlbli^^ 
conmnmist paitksl . ... I 

All this serves to underline the fundamental in^xwtance ejf 
the basic quaritel |)etwfcen the Rusgiapp pnd Chinese. The 
Sino-Soviet split cpuld have been sdved if either of the twj) 
giants had decided to revise its bask Mratpgy. But neither 
shows any signs of yielding. 'lue Cfaihdie iii their latest 
diatribe repeat the charge that the Russian leaders have 
betrayed their revdutionary faiib the sake of an agreement 
with “ American iihperialists.” In^ed, the Vietnamese crisis 
is quoted as a proof not only of Russian passivity but of direct 
collusion with the United States. 

This indeed is the heart of the matter. Mr Khrushchev’s 
willingness to take the risk of a formal split is proof of the 
stakes he is prepared to place on his policy of coexistence 
with Amluica. He has already shown that he is not prepared 
to be diverted from this by the potential seduction of General 
de Gaulle from within the western camp. Now he'is'shdwihg 
that he is even prepared to go tbrou^ with a. major split 
in. the eastern one. This all gees to prove that in the nuclpar 
age, Lenin, never mind Stalin, may no longer be the last 
word in communist policy. 

What may be emerging in Russian policy on the world level, 
as in that of the Italian communist party at hornet is the 
development of a left-wing party in the world midway between 
the inevitable conservatism, but one hopes, not immobilism, 
of the West and the revolutionary hungers of the Chinese 
and their supporters. It could be a major change in the politics 
of world power and purpose. The Russians, sticking with 
admirable firmness to dieir line, are banking on a Johnson 
victory in November’s election in America, and the pursuit of 
the east-west dialogue. They may be wrong about Mr 
Johnson’s chances of winning, in which case they will still 
have time to think again before their inter-communist meeting 
in December. But if they are not wrong, Russia’s behaviour 
suggests that great changes might follow the American election 
and the communist split. The West should be ready to take 
negotiating initiatives to help this process along. 


A Vacuum to Fill 

Wbat are Britain and America doing, searching for a joint 
base in the Indian Ocean ? 


W HAT happens when the winds of change blow them¬ 
selves out ? It sounds an academic question, as the 
demands for independence whip at the guy-ro^s of 
Britain’s renMining colonial poaitions in Aden, British Guiana 
and (from a different angle) southern Africa. But it is not 
at all academic. When Gambia in west Africa runs its inde¬ 
pendent flag up the pole on February iSth, the process of 
converting Britain's colonial territories into independent 
nations will have entered itt final stage. There will remain 
a few awkward enckves in three diffneot continents—-Aden, 
Quiana» and Rhodesia with the nearby Hi^ Commission terri¬ 
tories. But although dM business of chsengaging itself 
from these will doubtless cause Britain senne nasty moments, 
it ia perfectly |^a>n that the oifly serious, question is wheo tbe 
^iseag^emeot sviU be cmopleted, not. wtethtf. Apert from. 


.these three places, the remnants irf empire consist almost 
entirely of a scattering of islands, most of which present the 
purely technical problem of bein|g.so tiny that they have barely 
coougls people to man a govenmient and a difriomatic service 
of their own. Like a rfalom course, the process’ of deoolonisa- 
tioo has its own momentum, which makes it impossible to^qpt. 
^ out as the final bends hurtk into sight- 

And so—before the 19608 are'out^ dare one gues^?— 
BcitaiR is likely for aU practicsl puipb^ to have codnpleted 
the cycle that began with John SmidtVt landing on the coast 
of Virginia in 1607; it will have entered ^e .pDsr-6otOnial 
oca. .This will immediately make a great many peoifle ask 
what (HI earth the Briti^ are looking.fpr.a new.military 

base in the Indian Occam b was confirmeid in Lmidoo over 
the weekend that Anglo-Amarkah pkiUK^ tSn ^ii!ig,0^ 
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^ maps in seatcb of an iitand tetween Africa and Australia that 

' would make a good communications centre and staging post; 
one guesses that it might end up as smnething even bigger. 
This is not what most peoide expected when die withdrawal 
from empire started in 1947. It was then hoped that by the 
end of the qieradon the Britidi would have retired within 
their own nturthem islands, and that their relations widi the 
Afro-Asian world would be confined to dispensing financial 
aid and advice on the trickier points of parliamenury 
democracy. 

Things have turned out differently. When the winds of 
change have pulled the last Union J^ck from the last cploQial 
flagpole, it looks as if there are still going to be western 
interests and obligations which will keep Britain active in the 
vast semi-dicle of territory around the Indian Ocean, and 
which will probably call for a continued British military 
presence there as part of a joint Anglo* 

American strategy. The danger is that 
both in Britain and in Africa and Asia 
people will misunderstand what this 
Anglo-American strategy is all about, thus 
making it enormously harder to carry out. 

In the new period that now seems to be 
opening, there are two general things that 
the makers of British foreign policy should 
be saying as clearly and frequently as they 
can. 

The first is that the aims of British 
policy east of Suez in the post-cdonial 
period will be quite different from what 
they were in the colonial period. Since 
there are plenty of Africans and Asians who will reasonably 
retort that they will believe this when they see it—Egyptians 
remembering Suez, for instance—^it is essential that the British 
should take care to make the change of aims unmistakably 
visible. One way of defining what the new aims are is to say 
what they are not. It is simply not going to be pracdcd 
politics around the Indian Ocean in future to try to keep in 
power governments (even if they are oil-producing govern¬ 
ments) that are not in some generally accepted sense repre¬ 
sentative of the people they govern, whether these regimes are 
direct British cdonial administrations or dient rulers who do 
what the British want. This, to put it bluntly, is what the 
policy of a coltuiial age boiled down to. But quite apart from 
the difficulty of hanging on to the outer extremities of empire 
long after centrd bastion has been abandoned—and the 
central bastion of British colonial pdicy was India, evacuated 
in 1947—^tbe really decisive argument against trying to keep 
unpopular regimes in power is that the attempt to do so will 
make it almost impossible to wm Afro-Asian support for the 
much more important things Britain and America want to do 
east of Suez. 

These more inqiortant objectives have nothing to do with 
the old guardian-and-ward relatums of colonialism. On 
the contrary: what they are concerned with is the wcnrking 
out a mutually . acceptable relationship between the western 
world and the indepe^nt new governments that lie around 
the Indian Ocean. For western liberals, many of these 
governments have a double virtue. They are in a valid sense 
cff the word representative of the people they govern (some¬ 
times in a pretty n>ug^. senre, to be sure, but a better 00c 
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than an aUen colonial administrau90 cut daim) and they are 
also the sort of governments die Wept can get aloi^ wtA 
tolctably well—better, certainly, than it could get along with 
the extrgner forces that threaten to ovothrow some oS. them. 

Not all of the govenunents around the bowl rff jtbe Indian 
Ocean pass this double test, but a good many of thewi do. 
It is in the West’s interest to be able to help dwm against 
internal subversion or external attack if and when rh^ ask 
for help, and if it is not the sort of job the United Nations 
can do—which it may often not be. The east African opera¬ 
tions of last January, vriiidi saved the governments of Kenya* 
Tanganyika and Uganda from their mutinying armies, were 
models of what can be done. It does not take much imagina¬ 
tion to think of three or fois places in this rickety reach of 
the globe where the same call for help may be heard again. 
This may give offence, but is it not possible in Ceylon, or 
Persia, or somewhere in the Persian Gulf, 
or somewhere on the east coast Africa 
again ? 

This is {MresumaUy the thought riiat 
lies behind the present Anglo-American 
search for a ewnmunkations centre (and 
mayhe something more) in the S^rchelles 
or one of the Mauritius dependencies. 
The difficulty lies, in winning Afro-Asian 
acceptsnee tff the Behish shark in this 
operation. The Indian Ocesn is the only 
large part of the world where the United 
States does hot already beat the main 
burden of looking after western interests. 
It cannot be expected to bear the 
whole extra weight of trying to preserve stability between 
Nairobi and Singapore too; and British knowledge of the 
area, and the {Mresent deployment of British forces, make it 
common sense for Britain to help out. But Britain’s surviving 
colonial entanglements—particularly the Aden entanglement 
in the north-west—still cause suspicion. This is why it is 
essential to explain as clearly as possible the distinction 
between the colonial period, which is now very near its in¬ 
evitable end, and the quite different aims Britain and America 
hope to pursue together in the vastly changed oonditioos of 
the post-colonial period. 

H aving made this distinction, British policy-makers 
then add a second general point This is diat the 
Britain and America hope to pursue could well ^ acceptalde 
to the majority of independent countries east of Suez. Most 
of these countries call themselves non-aligned. But the 
was coined when the world’s tensest confrontation was 
between the United States and Russia. The emergence 
China as an expansionist world power, and the connected 
relaxation of Russian-American tension, We changed all riiis. 

The principal threat to the security of many Afro-Asian 
governments now comes from China when it does not come 
(as in the Congo) from the upheaval of sheer aiiarchy. The 
leaders (ff these governments, after all, are accepted by Ab 
Khrushchev as perfectly -respectable politicians; Mr Mao 
Tse-tuqg dismisses them as bourgeois puppets, to be ove^ 
thrown as speedily as possfirie by true revdutionaries. Thus 
the implicadoas of “non-alignment” have suixly changed. 
It is not easy to define die exact mix between Chinese sub- 
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vtrsioQ and mere aoarchy iit (say) the east African troubles in 
jeanary aad tbe present ro^xllion in liie Congo. But if die 
British and Ametkatts offer to'help independent governments, 
on request against both these agents of disrupdcHi, they may 
find a greater wdcome than they would have done if they 
had threatened to insulate Afro-Asia firoin^ussia. 

Of aQ dm patta of the world whose stability used to be 
preserved by the late and on the whole nnlamented pax 
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cokmorum, the' Indian'Oikan Ivesents 'in mai^ ways die 
toug^KSt problem for those who see that stabfliiy is sdH ne^ed 
but realise it must be adueted by means acceptable tO free 
men. It could, if the problem iS inot carefidly thought out, 
•becmne just the sort of vacuum of power Chma woidd abhor 
to leave unfilled. It will be important that dxnte who try to 
stop this banning shotild ex|dain exactly what they are atout 
—and what they are not. 


Labour’s Economic Mechanism 

The Odds (see page 893) are prolmbty stffl dightly in favour of 
Britain having a Labour Govenuheht in six weeks* time. But 
Labour has still not thought oiit properly what economic 
plamBingmecfaanism it will usei 


I N an interview to The Observer last weekend Mr Wilson 
expounded his latest ideos cm the economic idarming 
medianiam that be set up if Labour returns to 
power. He made two. main points. One was that Labour’s 
proposed Minister of Flanniog (who js ^generally, ^t by no 
meana certaiidy, expected to .be Mr Ckorge )itowin) would 
take oyer from die Cbancellot of tbe Exchequer the chairman¬ 
ship of the. National Economic Development d^ouncil. This, 
said Mr Wilsan> would leave tbe Chancellor (presumably Mr 
Callaghan) more free “ for what Mt Maudling should be doing 
now: t^onning the antiquated tax system and taking a more 
livdy interest in watching over tbe spending of departments.” 

Secoi^y, Mr Wilson said it was “ important to emphasise 
that our ecxmomic problem is a physical, not a financial, one. 
It is a problem of increasing capacity by modernising the 
processes of producdon in the industries which export, and in 
those which could, provide substitutes ftw what we now 
import” But it is fair comment that tbe only new weapon 
which he specifically announced that he would use for this 
purpose was a financial one: namely, “ bigger tax incentives 
... to industry for instaliing up-to-date machinery than for 
simply replacing the ty^ of equipment used before.” It 
mi^t not be practical to single out individual firms to help 
in this way, but Labour might have to see that the benefits 
of these new-style investment allowances went only to “ thpse 
brwches cf industry ” that looked like being good exporters 
or import-savers. ‘ 

This is a ve^ moderate attitude for policy, so moderate that 
it is barely (fistinguishable from a promise to stand still. It 
would be useful if in these next few weeks a few new 
ambitions could be inculcated into the Labour party; so that, 
mai-ching in line of ascent from Mr Wilson's platitudes, his 
team could become imbued with a number of definite things 
that they would actually like to do if they come to power. 
This article is written with that thought in view. 

T he first oi Mr Wilson’s proposed reforms—making a 
Minister of Planning chairman of Ned—seems to us to 
have no meaning as it stands. At present Ned is a body whose 
staff produces rather vague reports Which are tiien read and 
to some extent regarded by the Treasury When it is working 
out national economic pNky, although to what extent is never 


very clear; they fre also discussed by a top council of repre¬ 
sentative employi^s an 4 leading trade unionists in some 
informal debates Ivhich a gaggle of cabinet .nimisters attend. 
Merely to call Mr Callagbsm’s copies of Ned’s staff documents 
“ Chancellor’s copies ” inuead of Qiairman’s copies,” and 
to make the ChaiKellor tit in 4 different, seat at these council 
meeti^, would not alter , national policy bqr.one whit. The 
need is to extend the way in which what can be called the 
“ Ned approach ti> planning ” is brought into natituial policy. 

This might be done in two ways. One is by publishing 
openly, at various periods throughout tbe year, a running 
analysis of how far Ned considers that the current develop¬ 
ment of the economy is in line with what it had postulated 
as desiraUe in its plan for 4 per cent annual growth ; together 
with open publication of its forecast of the prospect for 
supply and demand in tbe period ahead. This open publi¬ 
cation of short-term forecasts is tbe most important step that 
Britain needs to take towards economic plaiming; it is the 
obvious mechanism for providing policy-makers with some 
quantitative grip on what they are supposed to be doing. 

There can be dispute whether Ned should publish its own 
analyses and short-term forecasts, with which the Treasury 
would and should sometimes openly disagree ; or ivhetiicr the 
Treasury and Ned should git together and publish the best 
official median viw; Probably, the first system would'be 
better, for there no disgrat!^ in having two opinioU^; the 
Treasury should then implement its policy on the basis of its 
own opinion, but when this differed from Ned it would be 
under the useful discipline of having to explain why and to 
argue things out. Under either system, however, it would 
obviously be a bad idea to have Ned under tbe chairmanship 
of one cabinet rtiinister (Mr Brown?) and the Treasury tinder 
another (Mr Callaghan?). If Ned were to publish its com¬ 
mentaries independently, it would be perfectly posable for 
the Chancellor to let them come out (as in effect happens to 
Ned documents now) in the form of working .papers from a 
staff that is responsible to a council of which he is chainnati, 
but not as documents to which he or any other calmet minister 
is personally commined. But once Ned’s views wete labelled 
as those of a body chaired by Mr Brown, while the Treasury’s 
views were those of a body headed by Mr CaUaghhii, all dOrts 
of impossible awkwardnesses would be only too libily ^ arise, 
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and armour propre might get more mixed up with policy plan* 
ning than ever. 

The second way in which Ned-style planning might usefully 
be extende$l,ua^(;r a Labour gi^emnient is by fflore,|i>ur- 
posive intervention to improve'the efiknency of par;dcttlar, 
industries, through the medium of “link Neddies'*' or 
“ development councils ” for each industry. There is plenty 
of work for bodies of this sort to do: encouraging research, 
setting up advisory services, subsidising or even cnfordi^ 
work study, in individual jdants so as to secure more effective 
tise of lalwur, biingifig some sen^ into .s^prentic^p. and 
other lal^ur training schemes, exposing meffidoicyj to some 
es^ C>^uragmg sinirdardisatioa and so fprthi It would be 
sensil^,ipr Li\bour’s new Ministry of Planning or Production 
to have supervisory charge over these matters. ' Pjethaps all 
that Mr Wilson meant when be talked of- changing the chair¬ 
manship of Ned was chat this side of Ned's work would be 
gready expanded. But if so, it is not dear that, the best 
mechanism vrould be to make ^e Minister of Planning chair¬ 
man of Ned for all its purposes, nor bdeed is it certam that 
“ littk Neddies ” would be the best media for workmg on 
the individual bdustries. Labour has not done .nearly enough 
thbkmg on this subject yet. 

S o much for the problem of mbisterial organisadon. Mr 
Wilson’s second proposed reform—his new styk bvest- 
ment allowances wbch would discriminate both as between 
types of equipment and as between bdustries—seems to us 
to be based on a muddlbg of two quite separate points. One 
is whether the major need in British bdustry is to make it 
more capital-intensive, and partictdarly to persuade it to use 
more modem equiianent.' The Other is whether if is advis¬ 
able to give spedal aid to export bdustries ; and if so, how. 

As Britab already has one of the most generous S3rstems 
of tax allowances for bvestment b the world, and in recent 
years has achieved one of the most disappobting capital-out- 
put ratios, one doubts whether a magic formula for solvbg 
its economic problems can be simidy to make this system 
more generous still. Nor is it easy to see how a system could 
work that sought to give discrimbatorily heavier aUowances 
for “ modem el^uipment.’’ Presumably the equipment listed 
as “ modeni ’’ and thus qualifyii^ for bigger allowances would 
have to be equipment of whidi the tax authorities had heard; 
other and stiU more modern equipment, of which the {danners 
had not heard because it had only just been bvente^ might 
then be discriminated agabst. 

In any case, b many British bdustries—bcludbg many 
export industties—the real problem is not dearth of new 
capital equipment. The {nroblem is that the existing capital 
equipment is b^ciently used. Admittedly, b other indus¬ 
tties—generally those which are very badly orgaiused—^under¬ 
capitalisation probably is the biggest failbg. The most obvbus 
example is the tmildbg bdustrythere is a crybg need to * 
make the whtde process of construction b Britab much more 
capital-btensivc than it is now. But as building is neither 
an exporting nor an hnport-savbg industry, it might not 
qualify for Mr Wilsion’s special allowances. 

Again, Mr WQsoo has said that he certainly does not intend 
to encourige tbe cwuputerkiaiiao of betting shops. Why 
hot? If betting shofn ate m opcette, ft is better that they 
should operate tfficie^ With labomvsavingl equipment, rather 
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th^ that th^ stould;hold on to labour that rould profitOUv 
bti dtijin Indtj^esj It iipporpmt ^t Mr Wilsop 
shodd realise that the scarcest resource "b Britain is skilled 
Ipbow.. Jo.sqme extent a,free market, buttressed by general¬ 
ised. bvestment allowances, does see that new capital equip¬ 
ment goes to' the places where its substitution for labour 
is most effective; there is a danger that Mr Wilson's more dis¬ 
criminate system, as between emotively good and emotively 
obnoxious industries, could snarl up this process. 

T he need to giro gifeater direct enoounganeot to British 
exports is a quite, sqwrate pmm. it will be very wdbome 
if l^ifaimu: becomes sebed of it. If .a Labour, government 
comes to power next manthj it vtiU probably have to take eariy 
action to remedy the balance of payments. Unless it is pro- 
pared to slow down the btemal econoosy again, there is a 
strong possibility that it migb then have to duwse between 
two expedients: ingort controls or export subsidies. Although 
present mtemationd agreements acCord moro oosidonation to 
import controls. The Economist has already exfdaiaed ^ 
page 835 last week) why it bdieves that some form of etqwrt 
subsidies would be mu^ the smaller evil, either subsidies b 
direct cash or remittances of profits tax to exporters. But 
the vague bng-teim incentive of giving discrimbatorily 
favourabk bvestment aUowances to bdustrks which you 
thbk might prove to be good exporters teaUy would not he 
an efficient weapon for this purpose. Disetbunatmy bve8^ 
ment aUowances mi^ be a possible mechanism to help build 
up import-savbg bdustries, because by looking at the trade 
returns Mr Wilson could have some idea of what the imports 
he wants to save are. But he cannot teU what are potential 
exporting bdustries nearly so easily, because it is very difficult 
to teU b advance exactly what, goods—at whaii {ftices— 
foreigners wiU buy from us. The poly way of finding out is 
for Britbh industries to ^ out and try to seU, and the only 
feasible way of giviig greater direct encouragement to them 
seems to be to promise some remittance after—not before— 
they have been successful b such selling. 

Here, then, is a coUection of initial suggestions for any 
Labour government that might come to power next month. 
Determine from the begbnbg to make your economic plan- 
mi^ more open, and thus more effident, putffisfai^ at 
periods throughout the year the short-term forecasts of forward 
supply and demand on which you are basbg your policks. 
By all means, make full use ttf devebpment councils or litde 
Neddies for more purposeful bterveution to increase the 
efficiency of individual industries, perhaps bduding the sub- 
sidisbg or even enforcement of woric study so as to secure 
more effident use of labour b them. In some cases, such 
as the buildbg bdustry, disctiminatorily higher bvestment 
allowances for modem equipment may te a useful weapon; 
but die general ruk should be to encourage new labour-saving 
bvemnent to go to the industties where it can most chea|dy 
and effectively save labour, not to those which sound most 
deserving. Give direct encouragement to exports by (pos- 
atbly) remittances of profits tax to those who succeed b ex¬ 
porting ; bvestment i^owances to those who you thbk might 
be able to export are no substitute for this. .Such a pro¬ 
gramme of aspiratioas would add up to at least the bfeginQbgs 
of :a new economic policy. The present generalities bd^ 
enunciated by Mr Wilson do not. 
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People, Not Population 

Vie have not even begun to tfaiiik about the real problems 
posed b;)^ increasing population 


N OTHiNG shows more clearly the lazy human preference 
for fighting yesterday's ideas and today's neighbours 
instead oi tomorrow's problems than the complacent 
way in which the exidoBian of t^ world’s population is ignored 
by die vast majokity of people who oiq^ to know better, 
llie United Nations DemogripMc Yearhoek, 1963, published 
last week, eeports that in 1962 diose were 63 million more 
posons on the earth than a year before. Only a decade ago 
the corresponding figure for one year’s growth was the suffi- 
dendy staggering one of a little wet 40 million; There has 
never been anything like this increase in the numbers of 
human beings before. The growth of the now rich regions 
d the world has never excee<M 13 per cent in a decade. In 
the less develqied areas of the world it is already 22 per cent 
in a decade and apparently accelerating. By the end of the 
century the world’s population can be expected to have 
doubled and to stand at over six thousand million, four times 
the figure of 1900. A continent of opportunities and troubles 
is (^lenmg out before us, but the number of explorers is still 
pathetically small; and unfortunately, as so often with 
the first explorers, many d those who have entered the fidd so 
far tend to be pretty wild and woolly. 

In terms of diarting the problem we are still at the stage 
of drawing dn^onf in uidt^wn “desarts.” The fidd has 
been left to two extreme minorities, both aj^lying opposite 
mental images fnxn the past. On the one band, there have 
been the neo^Malthusian prophets of immediate doom, many 
of whom correcdy foresaw the problem d rising population 
jiBt after the war, but promptly associated it only with the 
{Hoblem d food supfdies; and therefore forecast t^t by now 
mankind would be starving. This was grossly to underrate 
the resilience d modem technology in agriculture, which has, 
for instance, resulted m a doubling of grain yields in North 
America in a quarter d a century—and which looks like going 
on increasing agricultural yields at a rapid pace in countries 
with a good supply of capital and educated workers (which are 
precisely the countries where more food is not needed). At 
the other extreme, there have been the maniacs of expan¬ 
sion for optimism’s sake, blindly assuming that the prdilems 
are all material and soluble and rejoicing in the multiplication 
d the human species. In between there has been the mass of 
people vaguely^ and in the case of the Roman Catholics sharply, 
feeling that it would be dangerous, sinful or uimecessary to 
interfere with nature and that the garden should be left to 
itself. Before the growing evidence of the facts it is surely 
extremely dangerous to take this blindly comfortable view any 
longer. 

We ought to stop generalising about world averages when 
in reality the average is almost nowhere typical. At the 
present moment, the population problem is far more acute 
in Asia than anywhere else (and even that is too broad a state¬ 
ment). With over half the world’s people and sotne of the 
most densely inhabited plains on eardx, Asia is second only 
to Latin America in the rate of growth of population. Asia 


was a grain exporter before the war. Now it is second only 
to Europe as an importer, and its needs are growing rapidly. 
Dr Rayihbnd Ewell, of New York state university, speakiiig 
to the Ammcan Chemical Sodety in Chicago on Tuesday, 
predicted diat unless the industrial nations provided the 
developing areas with more fertilisers to increase yields by 
at least 50 per cent, famine Would come to China, and 
Pakistan within teti years. 

This, be it noted, is not Malthusianism of the old sort. 
The finecast today is not for .inevitable famine, but for famine 
which can be avoided by granting aid to poor nations either 
in fertilisers or in food itseV (as ministers of agriculture in the 
West may well prefer). The {^blem is not likely to be ope of 
physical incapacity to produce enough food ; but of the fact 
that the industrial West, as the otfiy centre of abundant agri¬ 
cultural supply, may increasingly become the breadbasket of 
the world, as well as being overwhelmingly the largest producer 
of sophisticated goods. If so, international politics will be 
profoundly changed. 

B ut the population problem cannot, and should not, be seen 
as a marginal note on political quarrels which it may soon 
dwarf in human impact. What one needs, to start with, is to 
change one’s images about the importance of population. 
The way the myth of the Yellow Peril still dominates western, 
and perhaps even Russian, thinking about China shows that 
people still instinctively equate numbers with power. Today 
this is hqielessly anachronistic. 

The faa is that poor countries with a rate of growth of 
two per cent or more a year in their population, and a growth 
of production that is barely more than that, are powerless 
to escape from the vicious circle in which they are enclosed. 
The first effect is that they cannot provide the means of 
improving the often abysmal standards of living of what are 
stiU people too drunk with poverty to pretend to be citizens 
of their society. The second is that they have far greater 
difficulty in providing the modem means of state power 
(whether desirable or not). Unless they are deliberately 
sacrificed as nuclear fodder, numbers are China’s weakness, 
not its strength. The third effect is that a high birth rate in¬ 
definitely postpones the day of release from the Devil’s fork of 
increasing population and barely increasing food and other 
supplies. 

The contrast between Indian and Japanese performances in 
grain production—the differences .in yield on similar lands 
is four to one—shows that the real problem in increasing out¬ 
put is the miserably poor peasant’s lack of any idea of produc¬ 
tivity, not a dearth (rf land. In India it will take decades to 
produce a modern mentality in the teeming villages where 
eighty per cent of peoi^e live. There, diildren mean help for 
their parents on the land and give them security (if one can 
call it that) in old age. Ther^ the contraceptive p^ may pro¬ 
vide the means, but {uobably not the will, to limit births. On 
present evidence, birth control itself presupposes the kind of 
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tooety where peoidc aier riamg op the scale of wealth and 
want t6 have amaOet fam^a. A npidly rising peipulatioa 
postpones the happy day, 

But as in most aspects df the modem world, the ultimate 
issues of a growing pojMilation are best seen in the rich^ 
nations. It used to be thought that wealth and low bitth* 
rates went permanently hand in hand. But recently die 
evidence in America, in France and now in Britain suggests 
that economic security brings a revival in fertility. This 
revival is relatively modest and few or no problems of pro- 
duwon are involved. Here the threat of growing peculation 
is revealed for what it is likely to be for many decades to 
come: not primarily a'material,'but a cultord, challenge to 
humanity. 

Nothing is harder to define than the link, if any^ between 
tbe yitality si a commui^, which cootributsa to. making life 
in %wdrdawhile, and a bi^ birth rate whidi in mat^ ways 
adds to the worst features of industrial society. Crowing 


m 

pecuhttioo is not the pidy factor; but it is a factott in the 
modBCtout growth of liiMes joining hmds aevt^ hundreds of 
tmles of yrbat was once cbuhtiyside; in di6 dwvdidf which 
adds to the feelings of claustrophobia and neurosis in a society 
where ihen often feel burdened by tbe works of man ; in the 
everrinaceaaing organisation which makes jehe who 

have' no openings for a vocation wonder what they ate living 
for. It is a potent factor in the unease of a new society> Which 
has still to find a social and lipiritual hdaiice. 

Man will need to control his nature and, bis habits oi pro¬ 
creation, if they .are nut .co' caotKl him. j^t, lUe being as 
infitried^ Obnclicated as it is, oim can only fed ooey way 
piecinseal towards the Id^^df cOntf^ that will do tho^.'g^ 
than harm, At least, ^ 'igennixii!^ djrihl&ihg 

the problems now intM^ of putl^ ^ heads in fbe.aands 
of an inberued and now wneasy oprimisni. In tbe ducly nioe- 
teenth ceatuiy, the riums themselves were regarded as an 
aspect of progress. ^ ' •'’J" 
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BRITAIN'S EUSenON 


Fasten Seat Belts 


Tt i$ the moment of fastening scat belts 
X for take off. The date of the general elec¬ 
tion is geneially estpected to be announced 
within the next twelve days. Sir Alec will be 
opeiung his campaign at one of several mass 
Conservative rallies next Saturday. Mr 
Wilson will start with a speech to the Trades 
Union Congress on Mondav. Mr Grimond 
has his Liberal assembly this weekend. Both 
major party leatfe^ps are in the last st^s 
of amending their ek^tion manifestoes. The 
keynote of both—to judge from the pre¬ 
liminary propaganda documents now 
appearing—^seems likety to be to seek to 
avoid giving any possible floating voter any 
possible offence, not to provide any last 
minute coruscation of startling new idea^* 
More even dian in previous elections, 
seems to be degenerating into a campaign 
between politicians whose notions are fixed 
on the simpk proposition that their oppo¬ 
nents arc unsuitable people to run the 
country, rather than on what they arc burn¬ 
ing to do if thev come back to power them- 
selves. In private conversation, the im¬ 
mediate topic raised is nearly always pros¬ 
pects ra&er than policies. Among tbe 
established divin(^s of thpse prospeas, the 
latest Dmly Tdtgraph QaUup poll (Septem¬ 
ber 3rd) has ^^tly extended its report of 
Labour^ lead to 6 i per cent TOs haa 
been a week wjmo^ia Umly Mail Natb^ 
Dpipion pcdl (wfii^ a^p^ fortnkhuy^ 
except during fleam cafopa^itsj, so 


the latest report from there is still a 
C3orrservativc lead of o.$ per cent (AOgust 
27th). The Daily Express poll, which 
appears Jesa regularly, has this wtek al^ put 
the Cohtt^atiyes in the lead (by 2.3 pet 
cent) for the first time. 

iMtest Odds 

H OW accurate have these polls been in the 
past, and which party seems more 
likely to recover ground dui^ the aaual 
campaign ? With literally millions of 
pounds of Stock Exchange money hanging 
on the riddks of the polls, port of the 
City's required reading just now should be a 
very balanced and expert survey of them by 
Mr R, L. Leonard in the current Socialist 
Commentary, 

The answer to the first question is that 
both the Gallup and NOP polls (Mr 
Leonard does not fully discuss the DaBy 
Express's) claim to work within an accepted 
margin of error eff 4 per cent. In the five 
general elections since 1945 Gallup has had 
a very creditabk record; it has never in 
faa got the gap wrong by as much as 4 per 
cent. NOP hu covered only one general 
election, ami mi |he result , in 1959 almost 
exactly ri^t (to within 0.3 per cent). Un- 
fortimtdy, the fact that Galtup has con¬ 
sistently rated Labour's suength ^g^r than 
btOP t^s year strongly thotb'ne or 

other of t^ poih must this time have 


something wrong with its samj^. But rt is 
just wmth, pointing out that bihh polls 
wodld still.be woridngwhhitt^didhr accept 
margins of erfor i! the truth Wsia that there 
^as now a La^ur Jdm 6f arocffidrii to 3 per 
cent, half way between each polfk Urtsest 
finding; 

The logical antiwer to die second ques¬ 
tion IS that, on past expericince, Labcmr 
should have the better chance of ^eciuring 
some sWingbadt during the actual cam-^ 
paigh* La^r hhs secu^.sudi a sn^ in 
each of die postwar election campaigns— 
sizeable swings in i^yo and 1951, atnaller 
ones (2 per cent each time) in 1935 

1959: 


CONSERVATIVE LEAD OVER LARQUa 
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t Gellup Tifures. 


Mr l^eotiard suggests that the swing-b^k 
occurs because &n't knows hi the opinion 
polls "'consist primarily of two different 
types of people: lukewarm supporters of 
the government whose ckirmant loyalties are 
rd(indled by the ^mpeigti; and timid 
people, mostly old age pensioners and the 
poor, who don’t normally hhe to oommit 
themselves to strangers. Ibis second group 
is markedly pro-Labour^” When, Labq^r 
forms the goveqiment (as in 1930 and Z9i0 
bo<b groups swung m LaboUjr 
the campaign:; wWh t^e Totfcs* ajC?" in 
only fbt aecotid dc^s.; But 
the Tories^ main hope of that 



m 

the return of “ lukewarm supporters ” to the 
govenuuent has. atirted so ktg this time 
that it may still have some way to gp in the 
sext five or six crucial weeks.. 


BRrTATN AND FRANCE 

A Missile for Two 

I F relations between Britain and France 
tnd between France and Nato were 
other than they are, there would be no call 
to comment on A^oidfiy’s^ smtement by Mr 
John Cronin, ^ Lebour Mentber of Parlia> 
mem for Lotqjhbotouf^, that the two o»un>' 
tries IK 'near agreement on the jmnt 
devdopueat ct a new air-to-ground missile. 
But in the present state of Nato the political 
implicatkHis are too important to let pass. 

The anthbiities in Londm and Paris ^int 
out that dbe AS 37, u the French call the 
missile, is meant to only a tactical weapon 
carrying conventional explosives. But today 
the dhonedon between strategic and tacti¬ 
cal, and between nuclear and conventional, 
is rapidly narrowing. The Americans are 
developing a nuclear air-to-ground missile 
with an even smaller range than the AS 37 
(5 instead of reputedly 30 miles). In 
America, too, nuclear warheads can now be 
put into 6-inch artillery shells. If, with or 
witboot American hdp, the British or 
Ftendi. acf on die way to an equal skill in 
AS 37 could potentially 
be 1 audear device to >£ borne into enemy 
tenitocy Iqr hedge-hopping British TSR-2 
bombm nr more jconvendonal French 
Mhiges. 

In my case, the new missile is another 
sign of the increasinglv close collaboration 
between the British ana French aircraft and 
missile industries. It comes on top of the 
joint projects on the Concord airliner ; on a 
jet trainer, and, most importantly, on an 
/^lo-French automatic system for air- 
direction controls distinct from the Ameri¬ 
can system applied by Nato in Germany, 
Benelux and, still, in nonh-east France. 
To some extent Nato seems to be dividing 
into two systems, one basically American- 
German, the other An^lo-Frcnch. 

One cannot help feeling that the logic of 
the independent deterrent is steadily luring 
the Ministry of Defence into an alliance 
with General de Gaulle. How can the Tory 
government hope to reconcile this with 
playing a constructive part in the western 
illiwee as a whole ? 


CYPRUS AND EGYPT 

Worse Confounded 

A rchbisbop maicArios has now con- 
^ founded all inremational efforts to find 
cenns for g adtidDent in Cyprus. The 
negotiators in Gdieva who were studying 
the plan ef Axneridi^s Ab Dean Acbeson 
dispersed ou Monday; and on Tuesday die 
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Greek defence minister fiew anxiously to 
Nicosia to find out what.tnok place in last 
weekend's talks between Archbishop 
Makarios and President Nasser of Egypt in 
Alexandria. The only positive statement 
made by the arcbbishop.on his return from 
Alexandria was that he would have no truck 
with bases. He was presumably referring 
both to the existing British base and to the 
possible Nato one, envisaged by Mr Acheson 
as a compensation for Turkey in the event 
of enosis, the union of Cyprus with Greece. 
Thus the Acheson plan, already reeling 
from the archbishop’s insistence cm enosi^ 

without exchanges ’’ on August 26th, 
seems, for the time being at least, to have 
been given its coup de griice. 

In publicly denouncing bascsi the arch¬ 
bishop was doubtless faithfully repeating 
what President Nasser told him to say, The 
Egyptian president has no interest in 
Cyprus except to see that there are no bases 
there. (He can never forget that Britain 
used the island to mount its attack on Suez.) 
His only other concern is that a union with 
Greece might carry Cyprus from its present 
unaligned state into the western alliance. 
He would prefer to see Cyprus isolated and 
neutral; or to make the condition of enosis 
Greece’s own withdrawal from Nato. 

It-Js less than two weeks since the Greek 
government made its offer of military aid 
to Cyprus. In return Archbishop Makarios 
was thought to have renounced, for the time 
being, his idea of getting help from Moscow. 
By snatching at a new ally, and one who is a 
kind of middleman (Egyptian aims ar^ 
Russian), he confuses hts friends as much as 
his enemies. Turkey’s own contribution to 
reducing tension in Cyprus, by postponu^ 
its rotation of troops there, has unfor¬ 
tunately been robbed of its virtue by last 
weekend's riots in Turkey, when demon¬ 
strators damaged American, British and 
Russian property and a Greek consulate as 
well. Although rapidly brought to order by 
the Turkish government, these demonstra¬ 
tions in Turkey arc one of the mounting 
signs that the prime minister, Mr Inonii, 
barely carries his couniry with him in trying 
to exercise patience. With bleak precision, 
the Secretary-General of the United Nations 
U Thant, declares that there is now no hope 
of reaching a settlement quickly. 


LIBERAL ASSEMBLY 

Darkest Before Dawn ? 

T he Liberal party, with the lost battle 
to join Britain with Europe written on 
its honours roll, has deserved rather well 
of the country during this Parliament. But 
the probability is that the country is about 
to give it a drubbing. The makeshift 
Liberal assembly which meets in London 
this weekend faces a bleak prospect. The 
party will do well if it keeps its average 
vote per constituency above 15 per cent at 
the gperal election, and if mu^ more dum 
^ of its sdll rather too large inny ol 
candidates save their deposits. Three of'its 
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present seven parUamentary seata sees! very 
likely to be lost ; Orpington, Huddersfield 
West and Bolton West (the last two were 
won by Liberals in previous elections in 
straight fights with Labour, but now Con¬ 
servative candidates are standing there, too). 
Liberals might conceivably win one or two 
new seats, Ske Bodmin, in part-compensa¬ 
tion ; but cv^n these are long shots. 

Undoubtedly, however, the right tactics 
for the Liberals are stoutly to soldier on. In 
several quite platiSible sets of circumstances, 
the party mi^ again become important 
more quickly than most people think. The 
Liberals learned during this Parliament that 
nearly a third of the electorate can turn 
temporarily to them at moments of maxi¬ 
mum mid-term dissatisfaction with a 
Conservative government. Suppose—just as 
one example—that next month’s election 
again returned a Conservative gosretnmcnt 
but with a much smaller majority, so that 
it inight be toppled by mid-term 
elections and had to hold a general election 
at the next Parliament’s equivalent of 
Orpington rime? 


TRADES UNION CONGRESS 

Whisper Who Dares 

T he Trades Union Congress will come 
together next Monday in Blackpool 
knowing well that the date of the general 
election will be announced at any minute. 
There is thus likely to be a good deal of care 
about what is said on topics that non-trade 
unionists arc interested in. The main guest 
speaker, Mr Harold Wilson, is certainly 
likely 10 urge the unions to such statesman¬ 
ship, and no doubt most of his audience will 
take his ur^ngs to heart: Those who fail to 
may mostly be people whose voice is not 
much, worth listening to anyway. What 
should be interesting at this TUC is the 
manceuvfing that is going to go on in the 
smoke-filled rooms—with some union 
leaders manoeuvring for jobs if Labour does 
win the election, and others trying to 
manoeuvre promises out of those who may 
win jobs. Little of this, however, will be 
discoverable, and less will be printable. 

There is a real danger in the prospect of 
all this hcads-in-thc-sand discretion. The 
TUC has now come to the end of this 
parliament with its ideas about incomes 
policy completely unresolved, with its own 
structure completely unreformed, in a huff 
with Tory politicians who will not restore 
its legal privileges to what it thought they 
were in 1906. There may be some exaggera¬ 
tion in the hints of grave political troubles 
to come between the TUC and the govern¬ 
ment if the Tories do return to power; just 
as there is almost certainly euphoria in the 
idea that it will be easy for Mr Wilson to 
arrange a honeymoon period for incomes 
policy if Labouf wins. But whkr nobody 
seems to have thought of at afi is how the 
TUC will fare if its fiiiUngs become—^for the 
first ttoc for decades—a rarget jfor everyday, 
no-holds-barred political attack from ti^po- 
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EAST AFRICA and 
INDIAN OCEAN 

WCICOME TOURS hovo Loon personally 
planned for the 'pnvtile' imvollor who re¬ 
quires an exclusive varaiion, yet at an 
inclusive price- Unique in conceplion and 
facilities, WLLCOMl: TOURS oiler air travel 
by Air France Boeing Jet and other sclted- 
tiled flights, private cars for land travel, 
first-class hotels throughout, and personal 
rnglish-speaklng guldoG, On this 31-days 
tour you will stay in Nairobi, Dar-es-Salaam, 
Curepipe and Tananarive, visit the gnfor- 
gettoblf Ngorongoro Crater, drive through 
lake Manyara National Park and spend 3 
leisurely days by the sea at Le Chaland. A 
truly magnificent expeiience for the discern* 
ing traveller. 

31 DAYS--£e20 

Priae Inciuiiss lir$t-Dliss htlei and ecin^sy jet ir liutid tir-firv 





r../ Please send for V^'oicorno Tours, broohurai 
“i covering this and oilier lours to Mexico,; 
1 India,'Far Cast, South Ameiica and Round- 
j the-Wdrid to your Tra /a! Agent or Woldorna, ^ 
Tours Dfc'oartnient, [C 
Alft FRANCB, isa N 8 W, a O N O aTK8iT, W.1 
londiin GRO sm flirj)iiii|)liini CIN il2»1,4 Mancliesler SU 7t3i;S mm C£«i Subljn SUBUN 79073 



DEVEtOPMENTS HI TK ERST 



With tlio improving living etandanifl in the East oomoa 
iho pronpeot of trade expansion and of increasing 
opporUiiilticB for profitable marketing. The world-wide 
facilities of throe groat banking oiganizatidiis, merged 
into a single comproheneive aervipe, are at your 
disposal with up-to-date information and expert advica 
on all aspects of finance and trade in ihew arena 

THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 

HEAD OFFICE: Hang Kong 
LONDON OFFICE: 0 Giaeodnuoh Eti«ot, ECS . 

MERCANTILE BANK LIMITED 

HEAD bn^lCE: IIH Qmceohurch Streetf London EC3 
WEST END BUANOfl; 123 Pall MoU, London SWl 

THE BRITISH BANK OF THE MIDDLE EAST 

HEilLl) OFI’ICE: 7 King \VmUun Street, London EC* 
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sition benches in thp Commons, before 2 
puUic q>iniQfi by whom thc'‘‘TjJC is not ^ 
gtn^ly loved. This seems very^liilRlI to" 
happen some time during the next -jpirUft* 
ment if the Tories lose. 
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of the Thomson 
a merger. He is us^ to 
these matters ; now he is 
defence. 


ALGKItIA 
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better dM than ms takeover of their news- 



as 68. The newspapei^r) 
offered the choice. And 

f ite Mr Hcatl^ ^ 
Whether such igi' 
lergtt is b th^Jpuihijp Interest. 

c&s nk '4uite fall into the 
categW' dbt wjfi’ ropri commission on the 
presf line yirar stlg^ted should be subiect 
to iUt^snadc scrutiny. The commission 
was jlpiiw of national papers, and speci¬ 
fied tiiip&bined circulation of 3 million. But 
the ponri^ of these two largest groups of 
ScotidUh newspapers would give Lord 
ThofvnoQ a degree of regional, we should 
say lUUbnal, monopoly that the commission, 
one bblf be sure, would have found objec- 
tioniMe. And he also has Scottish Tele- 
visidii, .even presuming that the Outram 
inteitst b Border Television would have to 
be disposed of. 

Ill iib British city does single newspaper 
ownpWp or even a si^)e paper mean as 
mudb mcKiopoIsr ai it ifovia in American 
or OaiiyHan cities, iM^use we ha^ a 
nationd nms. , Scotlifth edarions of the 
nadqnit'4#tb me as strQi|| oompetitbrs as 
any hoitl^-based daily could desire (or fear). 
Lord Thomson is also ptomising to keep the 
Outram newspapers g^ing, and retain the 
identity of Ottcram’s Glasgow Herdd 
separate from Us The Scotsman- And even 
if one can never take seriously his face¬ 
less businessman ^ pose. Lord Thtmason can 
be relied on more uiui any other newspaper 
proprietor in Britain to leave his news¬ 
papers editorid fbedM- ^ The ^mbiger 
might also, as h^. 

more eflkient and viame newspapers. Even 
so, creater vigilance re^rdtng monopolistic 
ren&icics is required in the field of mass 
communicuitlons4j^inanyati» Lacing 
as yet an official l|eglstrar' of M<m6potics, 
Britain will havC to rdy on Sir Hugh Fraser 
(who would not ordinarily be one's choice 
for the tolc). Sir Hu|h, .pf drapery , fame, 
was taken on to the Outram board a few 
years ago, it is gcnctatty recognised, largely 
tor the purpose of thwarting ihc am\»\iows 


• In 

R MOHAMKD EiARBi, the spokesman for 
gM^ldag marxism, has been relieved 
hip of the Algerian weekly 
jr Africaine. He offended 

[alddm by publishing critical (and rather 
rtidcs about self-managed farms 
without consulting the minis- 
r/S concerned. But his graver ipdi^re- 
tioq; l|;ly ill crosring swords with the^d<^<mce 
Boumedienne. The colonel 
iNf|i^$eiit8 the powerful Islamic school of 
th^ght that mistrusts the meoTr I'B^ 
who appear to love rcvol^tij^ 
lion's sake. Mr Harbi we^ dqwh pehit^." , 
In his jii^uc of RevolukbH''AiHiBdk^^ ‘ 
admitted! that revolutions cannot always 
proceed at a definite pace and upon a 
definite plan. 

*^ilis di.smi88al is a triumph for those 
Ak<Brian8» like ciolonel Boumedienne, who, 
tbpugb de(£k#cd socialists, want Algeria to 
work out its future according to what, at the 
time, seems best for Algeria. But it is a 
qualified tehimph. Mr Harbi is not dis¬ 
graced and his succc.ssor as eduor is, though 
far less turbulently, a duerrinidre socialist. 
President Bcnbclla has meanwhile , said that 
there arc less than a thousand political 
prisoners in Algeria and has strongly 
criticised torture in prison—though some 
cases of torture, he admits, there may have 
l^en. What all this means for Algeria is a 
little more caution before writing, a little. 
more thought before actings and R measure 
of decency (the decency that. President 
Benbella personifies) in dealing with 
opponents. 


ARAB SUMMIT 

Eyes on Jwdma 

T uerk is a piquant odd^ A'ridi 

.summit conference tbl|t tmnalm 
andria this Saturday, jSeffemter 5th. 
According to the rota observed byi Ac Abb 
League, Prince Faisal of Saudi Arabia ought 
to be in the chair. As head of the only Arab 
state that does not recognise the Yemen 
republic. Prince Faisal has hesitated about 
attending. But at mid-wedt he seemed 
ready to go, although he must be affronted 
in Sliding that the first item on the agenda 
is a Yemeni complaint that the Saudis arc 
infiltrating into north Ytocti. The top 
iisblg of ttes complaint reflects Cairo's ex¬ 
asperation that the struggle in Yemen has 
not yet been finished off. The powerful 
E^'ptian effort, over these past few weeks, 
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lyalist resistance has not been 
:ssful. The royalists are cor- 
lard pressed; but Imam Badr, 
^inkiyi'bbt of one cave, is fighting back 
from another. There is only one point of 
agreement between Egypt and Saudi Arabia. 
This is chat the United Nations observer 
mission haS served no useful purpose and 
that they will pay for it no more. 

In these circumstances President Nasser's 
hope diat the conference would approve the 
replacement pf his soldiers in Yemen by 
an inter-Arab force no longer seems realis¬ 
tic. The formation of such a force would 
have given some genuine substance to the 
unified military command that wtu agreed 
OB at last January’s summit meeting—and 
for which the Egyptian vice-president, Field 
Marshal Amer, has worked 
JcRdfR last month he urgejAnARfitScin 
to accept Egyptians to 
troops on the Jordan-| 

any change of the stabll quo pit f 
Israeli frontier is an 
hazards that silence may be tti 
better part of discretion III Alex 


CONGO 


Moise iti the Middle 

A r last the Organisation of African Unity 
has decided to touch the thing for 
which it feels the most distaste : the Congo. 
A meeting of the OAU was due to open in 
AdAs Ababa on Saturday, September 5th : 
bttt< pan-African meetings are subject to such 
victsaitudes that bn Thursday nobody was 
that it would. The question 
now i8, has bladt Africa moved too slowly 
for its own good ? This week’s news of the 
Leopoldville goverimblit’s war in its 
provinces I..eopDldville, 

a ^ ndskter^ Mr Moise 

eppears, has been recap¬ 
tured, and W^C^mgo army, reinforced by 
Mr T$liomb6*s Itatanga gendarmerie and 
dboiic 250 pa||t.> white soldiers, has been 
doing better.(^> ag^ things in the Congo 
lure not ^90 tliM^ the improvement can 
be confident^ eicpecfsiKl to last). What the 
JM^ican leaders Ih' Addis Ababa will be 
^wondering |jls whether Mr Tshombq has 
derided toabout solidring support 
from the nationalist Africa that mistrusts 
him so much, and to concentrate instead on 
the tried support of his white frieiids in the 
south. If he has, this could be interpreted 
as a sign of his impending downfall : 
how can he last, they will say in Addis 
Ababa, with ail black Africa against him ? 
£k)wn South, however, they might wdl be 
addng who can overthrow him, now that he 
has tl|e well-armed south’s paid volunteers 
on his side. 
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HOECHST HAS IT 


Farbwerko Hoeehat AC. Frankfurt/M. Germany 
Hoechst in Gnat Britain i 
Hoechst Chemlcaia Limited, London, S. W. T. 
Hoechst Pharmaceuticala Limited. London, $,W.l. 
Hoechst CasseWa Oyestuffa UmTt'e^, 


One day this little thrusting plant may be top of its class in the 
nursery,wherSi no doubt, it will hear about Hoechst. Hoechst 
fertilizers may feed it and Hoechst pesticides protect It 
Hoechst provides protection for pets, too. Even for big ones like 
Indians pampered pachyderms. Your pet Isn't an elephant? No 
matter. Vaccines by Behringwerke. a Hoechst subsidiary, .are not 
intended exclusively for those with thick skins but to defend 
animals everywhere against epidemics. Remember, whether it’s 
a fertilizer, pestlcide,^ or vbccine.«. Hoedist has It. 

-Hoecfiat produces dyeatuffe, textUe auxitiartesf 

A centurv of intermediates, pharmaceutlcete, eere end vacoinea, 

^ chemicals, raw materials hr the paint Industry:, solvents^ 

CnemiBtry pf^stlcs, fibres, films, fertilisers and plant protection 
. .. :: - ■ - I agents and designs and constructs chemicai p/ant. 
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Where do you want to go 



Name your city. flight in any one of otlier European cities. 

A Pan Am ticket will take you to any city If you're on a pld|iure triprrthat means 
in the U.S.A. from London or from any other you can sec more iff Europe than you’d 

oityiBI Europe. Pan Am flics nonstop or planned—and fly ht^ie with us. (We’ll be 

straiill^t through to 17 cities across the U.S. happy to show you and then make all 

^fw'imore than any other airline. Pan Am the arrangements.) fir you’re going to the 

flights from London alone go to 15 of these States for a holiday or on business, it means 

cities. And you can board your Pan Am Jet you can reach your U.S. destination easier. 


* ... 

When do you want to go 

to the USA.? 


Great! 

Thafswhenwgo. 


/vrvi 


Ju&t name your time. 

Pan Am has far more tran$utJantic Jets, 
every day, every week, than any other airiine. 
108 a week to the States from Europe --47 
from London alone! And vihercver you 


travel with Pan Am you have the good feeling 
knonmg you’ve chosen the very best there is: 
the Workl’a Most Experienced Airline. For 
reservation^ see your Pan Am travel agent 
or come in to our Ojeanst office. 




better off with Pto Am-wttiiA niost exi^rieiiced 

FiR&T IN LATIN AMERICA. ;; PlfVfT'^irOUHD TNC W0l|LD 


rm$T ON THI ATLANTIC 


FIFST ON THtPACiriC 
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P RESIDENT DIEM of South Vietnam was rocked off his dictator's 
chair last autumn after having sat hrmly in it for nine 
years. General Khanh^ a more ambitious man than his 
photographs may make foreigners think, tried to sit in Diem's 
vacant chair, and was ejected from it after exactly nine days. He 
moved towards the chair in three stages. 

On January 30th he ousted General Duong Van Minh, the 
country’s first after-Diem leader, and had himself appointed chair¬ 
man of the Military Revolutionary Council (MRC) and prime 
minister. General Minh was kept on as '' chief of state to 
placate domestic and American offinion, for Minh, although hope¬ 
lessly ineffective, was popular, llien, on August yih, in the same 
week as the crisis in the Gulf of Tonkin, General Khai^ proclaimed 
a state of emergency which empowered the government to search 
homes by day or night ; to arrest, detain, and deportdangerous 
elements ”; to apply a stringent censorship; and to ban strikes, 
demonstrations and public meetings under a curfew. 

Finally, on August i6th, at the seaside resort of Vung Tau, 
known to the French as Cap Saint Jacques, he produced before the 
58 flabbergasted members (k the MRC a '' Charter of the Republic 
of Vietnam^” which gave the president about as much power as 
Hitler had, plus the ability to appoint deputies to the assembly. He 
naturally b^ame the preskkdt of this new republic. General 
Minh lost his job as ^ief state and was given the position of, 
military adviser co die govemmeoi, a sinecure he also ^oyed 
under President EKcm. . . ' 

It was this last mtm that set the cauldron boiling. The hostile 
reaction was pretty well unaoiiiious, both towards General Khaoh 
himself and towaida due j 8 mm who had taken upon themselves 
the right of ekQtmg the preaidem; even Mr Diem got himsetf 
elected by some kbd of popular wote^ The bitterest were the 
students and the Bilddhisto, Who founid out that they hid fought 
againk one kind df dictatordi^ the ^vious year only to be c^- 
fronted with a qew and mpc6 4^ The politicians, too,, 

who had hoped for a share in thd wrested .from Mr Dlteid’a 
hands, now found th^ food hof^ dadied. 

Hence the wave at demonstrations, started by the students, and 


immediately joined by the Buddhists and ^ politicians, that 
produced General Khanb’s lesagoa^ion." M demanded the 
cancellation of the state emeigenic^a the repeal of the charter 
of the 58 ” signed at Vung Tau, and a return m the status qiio« 
Having briskly sacked the national radio itafcioD and the ministiy of 
information, and having had an unsatisfactory meeting with General 
Khanh, the students presented General lUiaxih on August 24tli 
with an ultimatum expiring die next day. 

After the spectaculai; gestures of the previous two weeks, One 
would have expected Khanh 10 stand fim. Instead, be backed 
down all the way, and beyond. Instead of a withdravraJ, he offered 
unconditional surrender, giving way on .every deiumd S he resigned 
both as president of the republic and as disipman die MRC^ 
and pledged to disband the MRC after it had elected a chidE of 
state entrusted with the task of convening a natknial doogicst 
within two mondis. 

Did General Klianh get cold feet, or was he genuinely and 
unselfishly anxious to avoid Mooddied ? No one but he kmvti^. 
In any case, a collapse of 1 ^ and order fc^owed. Everyuoo 
started demanding something. 

The Buddhists, through the voices of Thich Tam Chau and 
Thich Tri Quang, the bonzes who led the strug^e against Diem 
last year, demanded the removal of the remnants of the Diem 
reginie,*’ and produced the names of 4a generals and colonels they 
wanted removed. Among itese were many diviskmai commanden 
as well as Geoeral Khiem, the minister of defence and commander- 
in-chief. Geneml Khiem was known to have opposed ^ whole¬ 
sale purge and punishment of Presides Dkm’s c^borator^ many 
of thm Catholics. He was also the real author of the January 
coup and thus an enemy of Oeneral Minli, whose remstatement was 
demanded by die Buddhists and feared by the Catholics. 

' It thus becaihe the mm of die Catholics to take to die streets— 
on the, surface to voice their support for Klianh, but in reality to 
show they ime for Khiem at^ a^inst Minh. The glides of 
Viemamese icneraidom are Ocnnplex. These demonstradohs led 
to Uobdsihed and complete confusion. They also occurred at the 
precise moment when, at the armed forces' headquarters, a fight 
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was going , on for the election of tin; chief ^f itate bdtweea the 
Khicm, Mtnh aoU Khanh factions. ,Tw.fi|bt R^s^Hefte, sin|je the 
revolutionary council had said ft WodM Ui^baiy'tih^ardliitpd 
whoever was elected would be the one who holds' power in the' 
coining months. 

The Catholic demonstrations put a stop to .the fight. Instead 
of a chief of state, the revolutionary council elected a triumvirate 
with all three gpends (Minh, Khanh and Khiem) in it. Mr Oanh, 
who haa caught Anmcan attmioin because he went to Harvard^ 
hecanie''liRing’ minist^^^ 

: Sotplk ViffiSHiiB hMsff0r tiine heihu, a SrecUnre i trots. But 
becojae’ 0k Celnaul ? Rl^ now, dibugh 
nW^a^guiBy lovie«4(henh,‘lm aeeoit to be the <^ ;g|an accept* 
allle'lviBt' tiii^ thc.BanBuata the CatboUca, and to (loth die 
tljild ‘Bm, as dm evcnti of the pgit week 

have 4lh)»oil§jiftW!K^ Khanh is ’no Napdi^ theyjippuijpa difictator 




■ i 


ne^ed Vieti^ miii trials. > c^edt 

mc^ tropes iit> the iipi^ng’mdtiths. > . f 

do the Amefitana^aod in all this ?' Hiding ^one iliuch 
to help to ftvferthrow Presi&nt Diem, they tom to decided 
that whdt Vietxlam needed was a tough and decisive leader, and 
started building up Khanh as the man. There is no doubt that 
it was the Americans’ exclusive, full and public backing of Khanh 
that Jd^dle^l jn ,him desire fo sit in Diem’s vacant chair. The 

desire to browbeat 
|bntrol to Khanh. 
iS^ricans, by supporting Khanh 
._i<g^ts and the |ludclhitts iii dteir 
l^„^ti>Americaa feelhi|. the 
jfWly encouraged the students and 
Buddhists ag^st Presidd^ boomerang is flying gn iis 

hometord ^rse. And jdieare infiltrating Saigon. ^ 


Tlie attempt has failiem 
^d by failing to support 
s^gle, have generated a 
tJidted Stittoi which 


\n ■ 
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le Bevolution 



<^lia^DENT IN RANGOOK 

Nc Vin 

be on top in Biu^ai 
Them is some generalised 
discontent; and the econo¬ 
mic problems generated by 
rte nationalisation of financial 
and credit institutions remain unsur¬ 
mounted. But there does not seem to be 
any overt threat to the general’s regime. 
The expropriation of small traders, pre¬ 
dominantly Indian, fits into a long tradition 
of anti-Indian feeling. Only the most 
humanitarian of middle<ia8s Burmese feels 
regret at the pitiful exodus of poor Indians 
now jamming the harbour and airport at 
Rangoon. The emigrants, almost literally 
robted at source by punitive regulations, 
are often further fleeced by customs officials. 
So far, the government of India has re¬ 
stricted itself to restrained protests. 

The small, reladvdy unimportant and 
very vuhierable middle class is the most un¬ 
happy section of the Burmese population 
itsdf. Several thousand arc said to be in¬ 
terned, including all the major political 
leaders and leading journalists ; all political 
organisations except the government’s 
Burma Socialist Programme party are now 
banned: So are the trade unions. Much of 
the work at Rangoon University is still sus¬ 
pended and about to be radically reorgan¬ 
ised for the coming academic year, in an 
effort to minimise the temptation to students 
to take part in politics. 

Congestion in the embryonic state retail 
distribution network, slowness in releasing 
imports to the market, and the bureaucratic 
sluggishness in sanctioning specific pur¬ 
chases of foreign equipment have led to a 
general slow-down in urban economic 
activity, and to a rise in unemployment. 

Yet with all this, with half the sute shops 
closed for lads of stocks and a dearth of 
essential imported consumer gioods, there 
is no sign tnat this widespread discontent 
is likely to produce illegal opposition 


’Organisations}* So far, pveet of^ition 
i iiitm to be restricted to the illicit Bangkok 
broadcasts of a wall [poup of exiles^ 
blext, die peasants. Stibsbtflpce allow- 
antes are being offered to paints with 
holdings smaller than 20 acres of paddy 
(the size officially thought to be enough to 
support a family). The average holding is 
seven to eight acres ; thus about 86 per cent 
of peasant households are eligible tor sub¬ 
sidies. The government sees its main 
priority as that of improving their lot. But 
the expropriation of the trade in rice, the 
seizure of private rural credit sources, and 
the price freeze on agricultural commodi¬ 
ties, are aU factors that tend, for the peasant, 
TO modify the value of the government’s in¬ 
terest in their welfare. The machinery of 
stare crop collection seems much more 
wooden than that of the small private traders 
who formerly purchased the crop standing 
in the fields and relieved the peasant 01 
responsibility for transporting it. 

The freeze on prices means that the in¬ 
centive to expand production is heavily 
handicapped. Before it was really possible 
to predict, the government said that mon¬ 
soon flooding had made the next crop a poor 
one. A poor harvest means, traditionally, a 
general slowdown in the towns and reduced 
rice exports, which in turn means lower 
imports and further repercussions on the 
towns, but all this is for next year, and there 
are si^s that the government, so suddenly 
and violently submerged in new economic 
duties, may now call a halt to the unlimited 
extension of its power so that it can digest 
what it has. Its first task is to raise its 
administrative capacities to the level of 
efficiency of those it has expropriated. 

The only important^ social group in 
Burma that remams unmsunilated and yet 
potcndally a most powerful opposition force 
is the priesthood, always the effective local 
administration of rural Burma whatever 
goveminent is in power. In April, the 
government demanded that all associations 


register; chic^elves, but of the major 
refigioUi^j^ flatly refused to do so, and 
in government announced that 

orgaa^ito were “purely religious” 
There are an estimated 
hi Burma, roughly one In 
ten all admit males. So far criticism by 
the'^PTMthood has been subdued in public, 
ahhough, it is said, the many mendicant 
monl^ in Burma are finding it increasingly 
difficult to survive now that their sup¬ 
porters, the small traders and richer 
peasants, have been eliminated. 

The various rebellions continue. Except 
in the Kachin state, the army, despite its 
heavier administrative burdens, is holding 
the present position, although the recent 
settlement with the Karens will release 
some five to six thousand troops for action 
against the Kachins or ShaOs, or for absorp¬ 
tion in the rice trade. The army itself still 
seems quiet, but the blanket on news makes 
the quietness unreliable. The liberal 
elements on the revolutionary council have 
slowly been removed, and there are rumours 
of a shuffling discontent in die junior army 
ranks. Yet this remains in the realm of 
speculation, and Brigadier Aung Gyi, the 
main focus of liberal hopes, remains far 
away, like Scipio ploughing his land ; in 
any case, it is said, his severely constitu¬ 
tional mind would recoil from the idea of 
a new coup. 

For the moment, then, General Nc Win 
remains supreme, and the sole focus of 
national loyalty. Ostensibly, he allows open 
debate on the revolutionary council, and 
tolerates the rivalry between the ultra-left 
group, led by Brigadier Tin Pe (agriculture 
minister), and the Nc Win loyalists under 
Brigadier San Yu. The general^s own 
political persuasion is probably more prag¬ 
matic than the policy of his government 
suggests. Remote from the complexities of 
administration (sympathisers sug^st that in 
the naiture of the goyemment’s organisa¬ 
tion, he can know only between a tenth and 
a quarter of the gravity of the situation) 
the general remains on top. He is now very 
closely yarded; unable to play his loved 
round or golf because of the density of his 
guards, ana driven by an intense and cor¬ 
rosive sen!^ of insecurt^. 
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^ Tn 1 I mode in ftelK^I'atcM i«*M at To\o Ka\4in, bcHffr known today a« Toray- a never* 
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! ii\](ni. iMdvtMeis. pciIxattylK^ and |x»lyjMopyleiieH aie kn^wii ifi iiioie tli«(ii 100 

(oLiiiliios. ^>ule6l h>r 1963 totalled Sin ijiillion. jAjK»rls anounitd ha SI 10 ijiiMuhi. 
The fiUure l<K>ks*e^en Liiglitei. iNew ItberH, m w |ilae»tie«s, new hinis and no^ eliemkiit 

piooesifCB are coming from the la1x>rat<«ries. The speoiaUstA at Toray <loa*L go gftet the h'ttic fiaTif 
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PAKISTAN 


Ayub Plays It Safe 

FROM A COKRKSrONDKNT IN LAHORE 

I N many ways, President Ayub Khan is 
doii^ fine. He eojiVys greater personal 
popularity and prestige t<^ay • than ever 
before. Many people, including some of tus 
opponents, give lniin credit for having made 
Kashmir a live issue once acain. The 
Isumbul ag^menr, binding Pakistan more 
closely ta Persia and Turkey, has reassured 
people tUt they are not isolated and friend¬ 
less, ana has also gratified their dcep-rooied 
pan-Islmth sentiments. Peking's offer of a 
$6o million loan free of interest has been 
universally acclaimed as further evidence of 
the sountbiess of the government's policy of 
developing closer relations with China. And 
the new central budget, revealing general 
increases in the gross national product, 
industrial production and agricultural out¬ 
put, has raised the government's credit. 

Its own achievements apart, the govern¬ 
ment has the advantage of facing a weak, ill- 
organised and heter^neous opposition. 
The opposition is an ilT-assoricd conglome¬ 
ration m crypto-communists, social demo¬ 
crats and obscurantists of various shades 
and degrees, often at cross-purposes with 
one another. The emergence of Khwaja 
Nazimuddin as the opposition's leader and 
its likely presidential candidate is a sad 
commentary on the state of affairs. During 
the seven years that he held senior offices— 
chief minister of East Pakistan, governor- 
general, and prime minister—Mr Nazi- 
muddin’s name became a by-word for flabby 
leadership and inefficient administration. It 
is a measure of his political ability that his 
most strident slogan against the government 
is that it is trying to “ modernise ’’ Islam. 

What is surprising is that the government, 
despite its strength, should still be so 
anxious to prevent the growth of any power¬ 
ful challenge to its authority. It remains 
abnormally sensitive to criticism, whether 
in the press, parliament or elsewhere. It 
is still unwilling to face the people in direct 
elections, or to give the opposition all the 
liberty it might expect under the workings 
of demoaacy. And it has lately introduced 
controversial changes in ti^ constitution. 

According to the original provisions of 
the constitution, the presidential election 
should have followed parliamentary elec¬ 
tions. The amendments baye enabled the 
government to advance the date of tbe presi¬ 
dential election by several xrmths to 
February 1964 and so hold! before the 
election of a new parliament This chaise 
also means that it will be the preae0t fila¬ 
ment that screens the candidal^ foll^e 
presidency. Under the constitution; 
are more than three candidates for the presi-^ 
dency, a joint session of mis to 

select which three shall stand. This power 
will nc^w be exercised by a lamc-duck 
parlkdiia^ By putting up a few dummies, 
die party will be able to throw out 
•tty ** undesirable ” candidate. 


It is true that a good deal of the criticism 
of these changes mis been motivamd more 
by partisanship than by regard for demo¬ 
cratic principles. But it is hard to meet the 
charge that, in changing the election time¬ 
table, the ruling party was actuated by con- 
slUeration.s of poUtical expediency, and 
particularly by the desire to exploit the 
newly elected president’s influence on the 
parliamentary elections. Its refusal to 
abolish the provision for the screening of 
presidential candidates has tended to deepen 
the prevailing doubts about its democratic 
profesidons. 

Things being what they are, the opposi¬ 
tion cannot be expected to give the govern¬ 
ment a tough fight; but it ma^ still be able 
to get more members into parliament;^The 
present basic democracks” (the local 
bodies that served as the dcctorate for the 
present parliament) were elected at a time 
when political parties were banned and all 


political activity was prohibited They am, 
therefore, dominated by people who have ? 
no firm attachment to any pout^ creed or 
party. The new parliament will be chosen 
by an electoral college, whose members have 
themselves been put forward by the 
political parties. President Ayub is almost 
sure to be re-elected, but he will have to 
contend with a larger opposition during his 
next term of office. 

The new elections are unlikely to result 
in any major shift in the country's policy, 
either domestic or foreign. But there is 
one remote exception. Snould the Kashmir 
question be settled, the foundations of 
^kistan’s present policy towards China— ) 
which is primarily a reaction to India's 
hostility towards Peking—are likely to be 
undermined. If this happraed, there could 
be a strong trend in Pakistan towards an 
alignment with India against possible 
aggression from the north. 


DIVIDED GERMANY 

Unrecognisable Ulbricht? 


FROM OUR BONN CORRKSPONDENT 
I E ■ There are signs that Herr 
I Ulbricht is responding gin- 
TvBW* I gcrly to the volumes of 
WV I puhlished and unpublished 
^li 1 I criticism of his way of 
running the part of Germany 
ihar was seized for communist dominion in 
the frcc-for-all of 1945. ^2th 

he got a twenty-year Russian guaraniec of 
the cominued existence of the east German 
“ democratic republic ” in the form of a 
treaty of friendship signed in Moscow with 
Mr Khrushchev. This may be coinforiing, 
but it did not go as far as Herr Ulbricht 
would have liked towards creating the three 
separate German states—^west Berlin the 
third—of his immediate schemes; and it 
is no secret that Moscow has been counsel¬ 
ling him to do more to win respect for the 
walled and wired country for which he is 
demanding international recognition. Obvi¬ 
ously it would strengthen Mr Khrushchev's 
hand, when he comes to Bonn after Novem¬ 
ber's presidential election in America, if he 
could point to some convincing German 
allegiance to his and Herr Ulbricht's cause. 

With this in mind the east German 
authorities are planning a resounding show 
on the fifteenth anniv^sary of the prpetama- * 
tion of the Democratic Republic on October 
7th. For some weeks, workers in 
“people's own factories*' have been 
spurred On to produce appropriately 
promising evidence of socialist plenty round 
the corner. . 

On Tuesday the peopk's chamber in east 
Berlin ratified a government decree Malt¬ 
ing an -amnesty to chh^qa who tel^f<kN 
Germany illegally before the Berlin escape 
hatches were closed on August 13, 1961. 
Altogether 59 J56 persons, the cast German 
authorities claim, have^oolne back thfxmgh 
the east's reception camps at Eisenach, 


BlankenfeldcA and Barly, near Magdeburg, 
since the Berlin wall was built. But west 
Gennans who study these matters reply that 
the number is probably nearer 40,000, and 
includes many who were caught unwit¬ 
tingly iff the west that August weekend 
and had perforce to stay there a while. 

Word has got around that the anniver¬ 
sary of October 7th is also to be marked 
by the announcement of an amnesty for 
many of cast Germany’s 12,000 or so poli¬ 
tical prisoners. Between 800 and 1,000 
prisoners, most of them west Germans and 
west Berliners, have been set free since 
July 21st. The release of the west Germans 
is the fruit of negotiations that have been 
conducted secretly since last autumn, at 
first by the international committee of the 
Red Cross and subsequently mainly by east 
and west German lawyers. 

On August 24ih, apparently in part 
exchange, we.st Germany set free the east 
German publisher and novelist Herr 
(liinther Hok, who was arrested in October, 
1963, on the suspicion that he was a Russian 
agent. Much secrecy still invests these 
transactions. But it is expected that around 
October 7th Herr Ulbricht will announce 
with a flourish the release of a relatively 
large number of east German political 
'.j^koners. 

^ The existence of the, wall apart, it has 
been easy % Herr inbrkh^ to appear more 
liberal ']^nn governmenr about 

west Berliners 

to cast Berlin. After eight 

of nidation a new agreement on 
passips is'uow ready to sign. It would allow 
wept Barfinera to pay four visits a year—one 
in October and the remainder at Christmas, 
Easter and Whitsun. Passes would be 
issued ewie^ a ycar^itt October and March 
—^for a^Totfr occasions; and a small east 
German permit offict would be established 



THE MYSTERY DEVASTATION THAT SHELL STOPS 

For centuries a mysterious malady has been depreciating crops, sometimes destroy¬ 
ing them completely. Even today, with modern cultivation, we lose ten per cent of all 
we grow to this ailment... and most farmers are as mystified as ever. Shell know the 
problem and the answer. The unsuspected destroyer is the parasitic In all 

cultivated soils, tiny, worm-like nematodes feed on crops and profits, hlicroscopic in 
sijte, they increase in population massively when fed the same crop on successive 
scasons-and high-value crops are grown in the same soil each year. Shdl are among 
the pioneers of nematode control. Shell nematicidcs can control nematodes economic¬ 
ally, before or during the growing season. The latest of these products is Nemagon, an 
invaluable aid in defeating an unseen and often unsuijpected eneniy. 

The range ofShell chemicals ts wide and dsverafed. In mduStry and agriadtm*, in almost every country 
ophe avrU, they are contrilniting to greater efficiency and lower costs. Shett are eager to pveyou all the 
heh they can. If chemicals can tohe vour mrohkms contact the Shell Comgant in your country. 
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IS tt™- f™' lighter and dgMctte box in »hit* onyx —5 gnx. more for green. And a little extra fiir an engraved farewell mexnge. 

How to encourage Senior Partners 
and Directors to retire—gracefully 


If you find the turnover at the top going rather 
t(Mi sloyr]} for your liking, institute Ronson 
V.T.P aSets for Retirement Presents as a G)m- 
pam tradition. It is surprising hoM many 
Senior Executives uill be tempted to make the 
decision that little bit Msmer. Especially if they 
knoi^ thcre\s a chance of getting a Ronson Set 
like the one above. 

Onyx and Gold 

It can't help but get the right reaction. Nothing 
is overstated. The translucent Brazilian onyx 
of the a.shtray and the body of the lighter is 
cither a creamy i^hite or, if sdu prefer, a deli¬ 
cate green. The fittings are restrained, being 


merely plated in gold. An ingenious device in 
the hinge lets the lid of the cigarette box close 
^^ith a satisfying *clunk*. It can never slam. 
Suitable for the quieter atmosphere at home. 

The exclusive Varaflame system 

The lighter itself is a Ronson Varaflame. It run.s 
on butane, a clean, safe, untefref gas. So he can 
happily use it to light his cigars. And hc*Il en¬ 
joy nuking the flame rise and fall just by turn¬ 
ing a knurled yvhcel. Up for pipes. Doyvn for 
cigarettes. Gives him something to do. Don’t 
forget to shoiy him how to refuel in five seamds 
from a Ronson Multi-Fill. Or to tell him that 
he’ll get 3«opo lights from each filling. 


Choose from the Ronson catalogue 

If you think 35 to 40 gns. t<K> much (or loo 
little) for the occasion, you may want to con¬ 
sider one of the otherRonson V„ I.P. Sets avail¬ 
able. xSomc cost as little as ib gns. One extra¬ 
ordinarily beautiful set is 95 gns., and would 
look very well on your oyyn desk. To help you 
make your selection \ic have produced a simple 
but instructive colour leaflet, ‘The Ronson 
V.l.P. Range’. Ask your secretary to write to 
Rmi.son Products Ltd., I.eatherhead, Surrey. 
We’ll send you a copy yvith our compliments. 
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in vest Berlin with audiority to issue 
compassionate ” passes at any time. 

By publishing a letter from Herr Abuscb^ 
one Herr Ulbricht*s deputies, to the 
burgomaster of Berlin, Herr Brandt, Neue$ 
DetUschiand revealed on August 26th that 
west (jermany was boggling at this rela¬ 
tively generous arrangement. Or, rather, 
at a form of signature that could be inter¬ 
preted as implying recogmtion of the 
existence ot three separate German states. 
In the Christmas passes agreement of 
December 17, 1963, the western signature 
was that of the h^d of the office pf the 
Berlin senate ‘‘acting on behalf of the 
governing burgomaster of Berlin.” During 
the latest negotiations Bonn has been in¬ 
sisting that a comma should be added and 
the words ‘‘ and with the agreement of the 
responsible authorities ”—^meaning the west 
Germans and the three allied comman¬ 
dants. East Berlin will have none of this. 

How to climb down with the least po^ 
sible loss of dignity and principle is obvi¬ 
ously the great problem teasing the leaders 
ot both cast and west Germany. Last week 
the west Cierman Free Democrats were 
involved in a public ainng of this predica¬ 
ment. While a section of the party would 
like to sec a special office set up to extend 
and intensity east-west German contacts of 
many kinds, the chairman, Herr Mende, in 
his capacity as minister for all-German 


questions, said at his press oonferenoe in 
Bonn on August 28th that all he had in 
mind was closer co-ordinetiqoi between fbe 
various west Gdnnans Who Bad tedhnioal 
and business dealings of one sort or another 
with east Germansi In his opinion the 
existing semi-offickl office to Berlin for 
interzonal trade might be more fully ex¬ 
ploited without involving any further recog¬ 
nition of the Ulbricht regime. 

On Wednesday the Christian Democrats 
were dismissing as “ inconceivable ** an alle¬ 
gation made by Herr Stoph, the acting east 
German prime minister, to the people's 
chamber on Tuesday that in 1962 Dr 
Adenauer had sent a plenipotentiary to 
establish contapt with the east German 

f jvemmcni. This happy overture, Herr 
topfa recalled, had been interrupted by the 
Cuba crisis. J^ter from their holiday quar¬ 
ters by Lake Como and the Nonh Sea, both 
Dr Adenauer and Herr Schroder denied the 
truth of Herr Stoph's statement. Herr 
Stoph, it seems, must have been thinkin| of 
a visit paid him in October 1962 by Herr 
Bcitz, the general manager of Krupp, on his 
own initiative. Herr Ulbricht must be enjoy¬ 
ing the pother. In his congratulatory tele¬ 
gram to President Novotny of Czechoslo¬ 
vakia on the twentieth anniversary of the 
Slovak riatog, hp bis 

prtpMil Iqf coon^^ 

out ft Cdr wunificadon. 


GERMANY AND BRITAIN 



Th. K6ln 


Battles Long Ago 

I ROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 

G irmany’s rioubled brooduig over the 
war that was piccipitated by the 
Wchrmacht’s invasion of Poland twenty-five 
y:ais ago this week has been relieved to 
some extent by simultaneous contemplation 
of the workings of the present-day partner¬ 
ship with Germany's former enemies on the 
western front The United States has 


_ market, west Germany i| 
esublishiitt happier relatiocli 
BeBp#! 6^ Holland. RepresdMMd^ 
GoraMms, Frenchmen, Belgians and 1>I9 Ig1i- 
ipeu met together tto week at war aimi- 
veisary ceremonies in Strasbourg, Kphl aBd 
Aachen. ' 


The el^ects to Germany of Biritato'B 
paratevdy Iditg^lasdng coolness (hehtod the 
Scenes eOeikb of the two cotmtriea seem 
lb hip it>oS remarkably well these dqys) has 
mitigsted by the atmcHincensm of the 
visit next May. Last wceiaetid 
Jmixdt German naval conttogents took 
parr mother to a public ceremony com¬ 
memorating the sinkmg of the cruiser Koln 
(admittedly a first World wkr engagement), 
and this week the Fust Sea Lord, Admiral 
Sir David Luce, a doughty figure at the 
Normandy landings, has been visiting 
German brass at Botin, Wilhelmshaven and 
Kiel. On Sunday, September 6th, an 
‘‘Anglo-German encounter '* is being staged 
in connection with the 1,200th anniversary 
of the founding of the Benedictine abbey 
at Ottobcuren. In the presena* of President 
Lubke and Princess Marina of Kent the 


plainly come to have considerable confidence 
in the Bonn regime—enough to be ready to 
enlist German ccHoperauon m a multilateral 
nuclear strikmg forc'C. And although the 
Franco-German treaty of friendship has not 
yet been exploited as fully as Dr Adenauer 
and President de OauUe would like it to be, 
its piime o1:^ect<^the exclusion of mortal 
national rivalry—seems to have been irre¬ 
vocably secured. Through membership of 
the Atlantic allianoe and the European 


boys' choir of Coventry cathedral will be 
tatong part in a performance of Beujamin 
Britten’s “ War Requiem,” conducted by the 
composer. These are random straws to a 
fitful wind. But they would have cheered 
such lonely prophets of Anglo-German 
collabcHraekm as the Quaker professor 
Gerhart von Sditilze-Gaevemitz, the one 
hundredth anoivetsaiy of whose birth <ht 
died to 1943) was observed on July 25th 
at Freiburg tiniversity. 


8WITZERkAft0 

Danger, Tornatoes 

FROM A SWISS CORRBSPOHDBMT 

V ioLFNCE in Switzerland tld*J(ear ia 
not confined to the Jwa. uuaged 
peasants of Saxon, ft village in the Rh^ 
valley in the “orehatd of Switzerland,** 
have already wilfully destroyed more than 
2jo tuns of tomatoes and thrown large 
quantities of cauliflowers into the Rhone as 
a protest against the present slump in vege¬ 
table prices. Uproar is no newcomer to 
Saxon. Last year, trouble over the apricot 
harvest led peasants to attadc trainf, btmi 
trucks and block the ttilway line from Itely. 
Swiss factoriest it should be noted, impoctM 
Italian tomatoes for pan of this year at thp 
domestic produa is unsuitable for canning. 
Peasant wrath, also resulted this year in the 
dynamiting of telephone installations. 

The tompto auridus ftrilowa this year*a 
peak productionof 23,000 tons, with xo,ooo 
tons from the Rhone valley alone. Fatmeta 
have resisted sqggestians ^t they reduce 
the area under tomato cultivation; instead, 
700,000 additional tomato plants were 
planted this year in the Rhone valley, and 
hot weather enlaroed the crop. The result 
has been that half this year's crop has been 
sold at about 15 oentiines a kilo while aver¬ 
age production costs are estimated at 4a 
Agriculture in Switzerland, as in most 
other pountries, is not exposed to dia prin¬ 
ciples of free trade. Tne federal law of 
1951 for agriculture ntovides for measurea 
to maintain a large liumiog population to 
assure Swiss 8clf<isufficieocy m times of war. 
^ at present 10 per cent of the country’s 
workin| populatkn works on the land. 
Subsidies in 1963 aocounted for 385 million 
francs (£32 inilUQn) or 10 per cent of the 
total budget expenditure of the confedera¬ 
tion. Imports ate free outside the season 
of home productipn but controls are applied 
when this becomes sufficient to supply the 
whole country. Thua this year the import 
restrictions on Italian tomatoes were applied 
on July 22nd i somewhat earlier than the 
usual date of August 1st. While in years 
of bad harvest the federal government will 
aid farmen, there is no law for it to aid 
all of them in good years. And the govern¬ 
ment has no power to compel farmers to 
limit the area under a particular crop. It 
must be wondering whether or not this 
year’s experiences will instil a desire for self- 
control into the farmers in future. 
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Gimci AND CY#MW 
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INTBHMATiaNAL ABKAT 


Sepfd^ber Deadlines 


FROM OUR ATHENS GORRESPOMSENT 

An OniiKnu seme d urgency is buiUUiiig 
JTa up behmd the present lull in Cvpnis. 
The feeliug here Is that unless a soIuood or 
the promise of one turm up trithin a few 
weeks, a Ired) crisis is likely to erupt. This 
could, sadiT, coincide with the Greek ccle- 
bradoni cl the wedding of young King 
Constantine on September tSth. The 
Gredtt fear that in om-September Turkey 
mig^ rdterate its dbuiand for die rotation 
of Its legidmate troops in Ororus. GnMke 
lihe Grew goremment, Greek C^ots seem 
dwermhied to resist this operation, whidr 
d>ey claim is doe mediod wherebv Torlsey 
M hicreasiiig the nuhtber of THitfciu soldiets 
wdK island. The aHegitkic^-ir that troops 
come in from Turkey and dike non- 
combatant Turkhh Cyptlon'dsguised as 
Turkish soldilers fo Wk. Tm Greek 
defence minister to hnBosfa btiefiy this 
week to persuade ArdiUdup Makarios that 
it is not teahy wordi tbrrum this imo a 
major issue that pdfjfit give Turkey a pro- 
aeit ftn hcesh attacks. 

The Greek government believes that re¬ 
placements for half of die 6504trQng 
Turkish force should be allowed to land in 
Cyprus if Tmkey agrees that the fotoe will 
■mde to ita oripnu camp rather than be 
ployed, as the Turkish contingent now is, 
astride the NiooRia-Kyrenia road. President 
Mdcirios insist^, however, diat Turkey can¬ 
not demand lenect for treaties over rota- 
don to tong as the entire Turkish force ftOs 
to letum to barracks as proviikd for in the 
present treaty. 

The mandate nf the United Nadona’ 
force to Glyprus expires oft September xdth. 
Its renewal depends largely on financial 
consideradons, but also on whether the pw- 
tkipadng nations agree to ptotong its life. 
Above au, however, it depends on whediet 
President Makarios himself still wants the 
force to Cyprus. The Ardibishop’s tactics, 
much more than bis overall strategy, have 
become fairly unpredictaUe. It would be 
safe to assume, however, that he would do 
noAtog to vex Ae UN, on whose general 
assemuy he now seems to be resting all 
hope for a solution. 

A third deadline Aat coAd have a ditect 


impact on reladmis between Greece and 
Turkey is September i6A, when Ac 1930 
Greek-Turkisn treaty on oonuneice and 
navigation expires. This may cause several 
diousand Greek natloqiiils settlod to Turkey 
to be Repatriated. ThR treaty was onOater- 
ally abrogated by Turkey on MRrch 16A 
1^, by its terms, denundadon fteCOmes 
effeettoo aix months later. Totke)r«M so far 

reiected Ati Gtodfi offers of ntoouattom to 

revim atol renew me treaty. A^dieseprob- 
Iems,'‘«almn together, ^d set df the most 
serious crisis over Cyprus yet, leading 
Gredto«wto Turks ohee again A toe ibrtok 
of war. The moderation exerds^ by the 
Greek government to duf course of the last 


crijto as well as a growtof fedtog (to Atoeot 
at least) that union with Greece is lAw seen 
even by Ac Turks as Ae best sdudon for 
all westerners concerned, are the only hope¬ 
ful signs. 

The reladonship between Archbishop 
Makatkw and the Greek; government is a 
curious one. The aidil^toc^p is evidendy 
at Ae helm and nuuqr.otodals to Athens 
suspect that he has b^ setoed py a lust 
for power and forsaken enosis (umon wiA 
Greece) to Ae process. It is difficult to 
bplicyn this of a Greek,md an orthodox 
^urchmon. He would surdy be mote Ukdy 
to Guodoc to secure for himself a pedestal to 
history raAer than wdlow to toe ddkhts 
of temporal powa. It may be that he inds 
that be knows best how to bring about 
enc^is, enjoying as he docs oomplete free¬ 
dom of movoment and unencumbetedr^ 
unlike Greece—by the obligations <d a mili¬ 
tary and ideologic alliance wlA Ae VPest. 


ITALY 



At The Bedside 


I'ROM OUR ROME CORRESPONDENT 

S INCE August 7A lulian politicians have 
anxiously awaited the issue of the 
suuggic to the sickroom at the Quirinai. 
President Semi’s slow and partial recovery 
raises a question Aat the mAers of Italy’s 
constitution did not foresee. Who is 
to d^ide when a president of the 
republic h to be declared permanendy 
tmfit for his job? The constitution 
is quite clear about the totiporacy 
nature of the transfer 6f duties to the 
speaker of Ae senate. As acting president 
he is not empowered to Aosolve the cham¬ 
bers of parliament. Moreover the constitu¬ 
tion lays down that a newi ptesidendal 
election must be hdd wkhto fifteen days of 
toe aiuMuncettient that the fiacsideot is pw- 
manendy vnfit, thus implytog Aat his tem¬ 
porary substitute is not to mg JhtoNdf to. 
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WhM An O B S u w to iifan fiaito m peawide ia 
iiMCiiii i Bi y w ptwwg i^peMPpon 

tD oi£ of bpilattiteiit 
famadhy (f ohwm Ant maa^ modem 
physidam oM uamy loto tp acorn The 
oonsttotiioii doRa not Say ttobt board of 
physkiaas moat he emsiAsed or by whom, 
nor does it specify predsefo wheAer the 
tool decision rests wim tfa: physicians them¬ 
selves or wiA parliament. 

The impiessiion is that the Garisdan 
Democrat patty is itself vnhappy about the 
need to find a new presideat of the ret^k 
either immediately before or immediately 
after its national oengiett on September 8A. 
The delegates WeK elected last June, when 
the oemgressbad to be>po8tpoaed on account 
of the government crisis. To defer it agsin 
must wmken the position of the party secre¬ 
tary, Stooor Rumor, who has yet to be eoa- 
fintied m his post by a majority vole. 

To hold the congress before a presidendal 
eiectiob would worsen Ae stste of rivalry 
inside the party. Signor Rumor and 
Signor Colainbo are Ae youngiA kadets of 
the moderaAs, Ae biggest group m the 
party, itoose dworate forward plans to gain 
oompkte political contiOl have depended 
to large measure on having President Segili 
to office unA 1969. Their candidate 
for the succession would be Signor 
Taviabi, now minister of thC inttrior. 
But the other CSirisdan Democrat 
groups arc not likdy to forgo this 
unexpected chance of weakeqing the 
moderates, and Acre is a sporting chance 
that the party’s extreme left wing may even 
note for a non-Christian Democrat like 
S^ttor Soragat. 

partners in the 
govenunent mu iidmiily try to make them 
accent Signor Saragat ar the coalition's joint 
candidatteji but it is most ttidikely that Signor 
Rumor will widi to stand before his jparty 
orngness a$ the secretary who let the 
Qmsdan Dcnxioqrats losc^’ the presidency. 
After two Ouistiain Democrat parsidents 
there isy howbver^ a case a This> 

combined with his known Catholic sym¬ 
pathies (he is Q practising Catholic)., and his 
personal presti^ as a veteran anu^I^scist, 
are Signor Saragat’s main frumps. Bur it 
will be a tough fight, with many outsiders. 

Signor Merzagora, Signor Leone and 
Signor Piccioiu are only some of these. Even 
Signor Etttfani has an outside chance, 
though hife plans were also geared to 
a 1969 electiem. Practically all the men 
whose names are being mentioned as 
possible candidates are ilwdy to be more 
friendly to the left^centre coalidon than 
President Segni was. His coldness towards 
this coalitkto has been cme cause of the 
government's slowness in gettins off to a 
good start. Although the powers of the pmsi- 
dent of the repoblic are limited, bis friendli¬ 
ness Or hostility towards a governmem can 
make ail the difference, if the left*centrc 
onaJarion is to succeed in puttmg across its 
long-term peogtaminej the prime minster 
needs to kmiW that whatever dificuhies be 
may encounter the pieaidcot will give him a 
chance io put the coatidoa back ofiiits feet. 
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Quite a shape. 

A. lot of the containers we*rc asked to make at 
United Glass have interesting shapes. 

But not all of them are efficient designs, 

Sometimes there is a potential weakness in the 
container wall. Or the shoulder angle is too sharp; 

United Glass^ can see these faults while your 
packaging is still in the design stage. 

And often; only an imperceptible modification is 
needed to make a gbod package out of a potentially 
bad one. 

United Qlass has an outstanding team of design- 
ass who know as much about gUss as they know 


about package design. A lot of packaging people 
like to talk to them while their new container is 
still in the planning stage. 

This makes a lot of sense to a lot of people. 

Our design service is just one of 10 good reasons 
why so many packagers cpme to United Glass. 

If you’d like to hear about the other 9, give us a 
call. 

You’ll find we have a lot more to offer than just 
an eye far a pretty shape. 


UNIl t D GLASS 


Ldcei^r Hotiae, 'Ldeester SQtmtv, Louden, W."C:2. Oeira!rd sell ’ 
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international report 


Trotsky up a Gin Tree 

mm cm Colombo cohbbspondent 


W HAT did Marx and Trotsky write on 
toddy ? Probably nothing. Dr 
N. M. Perera> the non-communiat world's 
first Trotskyist minister, is, however, 
leamixig that in Ceylon, socialism or no 
socialism, what matters is not what Marx 
wrote but what the Buddha said. The 
Buddha told his followers, who constitute 
seventy per cent of the island's population, 
to avoid ihtosiicants. It is this ^ fifth pre¬ 
cept ** of the Buddha that has led to the 
first major challenge to Dr Pcrcra as 
Ceykm’s finance minister and produced 
the first sii^s of friction in the coalition 
government formed in June by Mrs 
Bandaranaike's Sri Lanka Freedom party 
and Dr Perera's Lanka Sama Sama) party. 

One of the least significant of the pro¬ 
posals in Dr Perera's budget of July 30 th 
was a ^ tree tax," Anybody living outside 
a ten-4t;iile radius from the nearest tavern 
could pay fifteen rupees, obtain a permit 
and tap " his own coconut tree for toddy. 
In a ctmntry where the consumption of 
alcoho) is fairly high it seemed an 
ingenious adaptation of the do-it-yourself 
idea whereby a thirsty man could do his 
own tre(i-top tippling. It was by no 
meads a proposal designed to bring in 
more revdiua The tree tax, as Dr Perera 
explained it, wi^i intended to wean people 
away from hasip^ a very popular but 
poisonous brew. 

Dr Perera was right in describing 
kasippu as a social menace. This illicit 
drink, manufactured from such readily 
available raw materials as sugar sweeping, 
raisins, potatoes, methylated spirits, torch 
batteries, copper plates and telephone 
wires, is so popular that the new ** kasippu 
kings" are Mieved to be among the 
richest in the land. Their distribution net¬ 
work, cleverer than anything devised by 
Mr A1 Capone, is so perfect that the police 
appear helpless. In many parts of the 
island, the police have, however, been 
enriched by their experience. Un¬ 
doubtedly, kasippu has not only affected 
the health of the people | it has also jacked 
up the crime rate, always high. 

Dr Perera’s proposal was, therefore, 
well meant and sensible. He could 
scarcely have expected it 10 become the 
centre of a political controversy. Bui it 
has. His entire budget has been cruelly 
dubbed a Pere-RA budget (" RA " is the 
Sinhala word for toddy). 

Both pro-government and anti-govern¬ 
ment Buddliist organisations have banded 
together to fight the tree tax and Dr 
Perera. Since the campaign is mounted 
on moral" issues, ifiCj marxist Dr 
Perera is being to||<died a; taw . 

When representati^'es of Ceylon's leading 



Buddhist societies saw the prime minister 
last month, the exchanges between Dr 
Perera’and these gentlemen were, accord¬ 
ing to reports, high-spirited. One of the 
Buddhists trotted out the theory that the 
marxist minister had consciously planiKd 
to “ sap the religious spirit of the people"" 
in order to make them more am<fmable to 
n^npst persuasion. Another thcg&ht that 
the Vcc tax was part of Df^crera*!! 

grand strategy" to creep into power 
stealthily, presumably while the nation lay 
tfi an alcoholic stupor. In Freedom party 
circle^, this is now known as the " theory 
of the permanent RA-volution" (after 
Trotsky). 

Meanwhile, monks have beeh on the 
march denouncing from street corners 
sacrilegious communism, the toddy t^x 
and the draft press bill. (Purist cham- 
pk>n8 of the fourth estate were visibly 
embarrassed by this unhappy, if potent, 
brew of issues.) And Freedom party 
members, always more sensitive to 
Buddhist scinimcnt and tradition than 
ihcir cosmopolitan coalition partners, have 
had anxious second thoughts. 

The Freedom party youth league, with 
Mrs Bandaranaike herself presiding, 
finally resolved at a weekend conference 
on August 22 nd- 23 rd that the toddy tax 
must go. The prime niinisier’s remark 
about “ bowing to public opinion, if neces¬ 
sary" suggested a readiness to beat a 
tactical retreat if the campaign spreads. 
Dr Perera, on the other hand, stands finn. 
Having scoffed at his predecessors who 
introduced taxes only to withdraw them 
weeks later, the finance mimster dearly 
regards this as a question of personal 
prestige. He still sees his proposal as the 
only i^islic way to save the nation from 
But the peopk may yet enjoy 
'the last hur-RA. 
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SOUTH AFRICA 

Making 
It Legal 

Well in advance of any 
truly bloody revolutionary 
war, things are getting nasty 
in South Africa. Hie kid- 
napping of Mr Dennis Ffiggs 
fftun his home in Lu^a, 
Northern Rhodesia, on August aSth was 
dearly carried out by a type of organisation 
lUte the French Secret Army that enmted 
in Algeria during the closing yem of the 
revolution there. It may be unlait to place 
the blame for other similar happenings on 
the same hooligans; Mrs Rosemary Wentzel 
recently cllsappeared from her refuge in 
(British), Swaziland and was later detained 
in the republic; a refugee aircraft was blom 
up in Frandstown in (British) Bechuanaland 
last year; and Dr Abrahams, a coloured 
refugee, was kidnapped from Bechuanaland 
a year ago. 

The South African government has all 
along maintained the perfectly proper 
approach that whatever it does it intends to 
do legally. It has denied suggestions that 
it might have been implicated in any of 
these incidents and, aner strong British 
pressure, it handed over Dr Abrahams. 
This week it agreed to hand over Mr Higgs, 
ton, although some South Africans may be 
unhappy that it did. 

One reason for this feeling is that 
they suspect Mr Higgs of involvement in 
recent acts of sabotage in the republic; 
another might , be that he seems to have 
shocked many white South Africans by 
having taken an African wife. When Mr 
Higgs returned home to Lusaka on Wednes¬ 
day his Condition was that of a man deeply 
scared; he had plainly been beaten up. 
Telephone callers, clakning to be the thugs 
who abducted him, tdcl Johaimesbuig news¬ 
papers that on another occasion the victim 
Would be murdered. 

But the nastiness has not been confined 
to the kidnappers and bombers on the white- 
nationalist side. Rebel violence, so far 
mainly against property < except in a few 
notable and tragic cases), has been mount¬ 
ing inside the republic. And the South 
African government has itself been using 
its powers of restriction and detention with¬ 
out trial on a wider range of citizens than 
ever before. 

In fact the m^t notable new trend in 
South Africa this summer has been the 
number of people formerly thought to be 
inviolate who have been carted off by the 
police. The Africa Bureau has compiled 
a list, mostly from published sources, of 
political prisoners seized in South Africa 
between May 23rd and August 31st. There 
are 87 names on the list. Strikingly, the 
^cat majority of them arc European names: 
South Africa’s struggle is not entirely 
dcscribable in straight black and whit^ 
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terms. It is fair to point out to some of the 
more rabidly anti-white nationalists of 
tropical Africa that., demn south, white men 
are taking it on the chin, for the same cause 
as their own. 

About a quarter of the names are of 
known inemb.:rs of the South African 
Lib;;ral party* whose policy has always been 
strongly aggihst violence. But no other 
party depen^g upon white voters for its 


\ 

INTFJtNATIONAL REPORT 

support has stood out for universal suffraf^e 
as the solution to the republic’s racial 

r' ' ^ 'r 

; As' niiiim^us - ^ i^mb^' 

in tbe Hak ^L,^nivUiW5rji:^^eft^iap the^ 
is a sprinllling qf i^tiidents. and studesit 
leaders. There are also half a dozen 
white iournaljsta* including osne each from 
Johannesburg’s two hi^ly rcspecublc 
English-language dailies. 
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According to a South African who has 
never indulged in politics but who left die 
'viAidii^y ill weeks ago, the situa- 

, wfw people with Hberal- 

\ Isindld become torn between 

■ teyilty to their f^nds and the desire to 
keep out of trouble. If a friend asks you 
to pide him, and you do, you are in danger 
of becoming a marked family/' this South 
Afrkau sai^ “ But what else can you do ? ” 



N auru wants independence in 1967. It has a total population 
of about 5,000; slightly more than half of them NRuruams. 
It is egg-shaped, twelve miles in circumference, and most of its 
people live in the fertile strip (averaging about 225. yards wide) 
that precedes the beach as you come down the hill towards the sea. 
Up on the hill there is a ]:iateau with f^ospate in it. 

Australia is getting into a peculiar and pos.sibly dangerous 
situation with Nauru. This speck in the Pacific is a trust territory 
held joititly by Britain, Australia and Kew Zeklafid, aqd k^cninis- 
tered' by Austrailia on behalf of all three. Thg important thing 
about it is the phosphate deposits, whi^ provide the cheap fertiliser 
for the Australian wheat industry, ahd, to an increasing extent, the 
wool industry as well. TheVe arc two problems, one commonplace 
and the other pefRiliar. 

^e cCihmonplacc one is about the royalties to be paid to 
kndoumers, and Nauru Local Government (^uneik 
In recent dkcussiohs, the Australian government offered to increasib 
these by half, f^m the present 2S 8d per ton to 4s per t<m, in 
Ausfmlian ethrency. The NauTuan negotiators Said tlie ngurt 
should rise to 14s 8d per ton. They based this on the fact that 
at Ocean Island royalties are 25s 8d a con, which includes con¬ 


tributions to the financing of the mvenue of the Gilbert and Ellice 
Islands. The Nauruans argued that if ihe|||k|il]l; fig for Nauru 
were; 25s 8d a ton, and frpm thb fere, ns, the amount 

. admiidstrad<^» <]N this would 

'V' i4s' 8d to be d&tributkd., 4 e''’'i^e' NadtirfiM. 

The Australians Ri^)M;|liat/rtie two cases ,comparable, 
and that in any casc ^kPlit^ ^ k con went to the 

local landowners, being Ip the Gilbert and 

Ellice administradon. then to have the owner¬ 
ship of the phosplklh im tb cl^, but the request 

was rejected. ^ " 

The other probkni ^more, as wpll ks being peculiar. 

There are about 1^7^ Bk^e Nauruans, the phosphate 

deposits run out in 25, years ifine they will have nothing but barren 
rock and exhausted land to livt on. For son^ time it has been 
genbrs^l^i anccpced thatsd^ would have to found somewhere 
else to sef tic. The Austts&n hk^iiipon Curtis Island, 

^ a Jargtsh idand t^ coast with^ gjbod climate, good 

grazing Fck <.4 ^ile the Nauruans 

seemed to acquire 

' property that they will 

•not go to Oim WBkt k 'thid sort of sovereign 

state''that West' 

ITiey are AustrdUan representation in exter¬ 
nal affairs and ^dk^ce and quambtinc powers over 

Curtis llland, Ifut They do to be Australian 

Citiz^ or to customs, and taxation 

laws applied to Ail Of in the Australian 

scheme Ctiirdk Isttnd k. at presekk |Nnt and 

geographically as Australian as the Isle of Wight is English; no 
Australian government would tolerate the creation of another 
sovereign state (however weak) so near to hand. In the face of 
this impasse the Nauruans now say they do not want to move at 
all ; they will stay on Naurp. Meanwhile dicy want a legislative 
council as a transitional step to indejpbndeAoe by 1967. Australia 
is non-committal in reply, but clearly unfavourable. 

The matter concerns the British and New Zealand governments 
as well, though. Australia has had the most to do with it. As the 
present situation- stands, Australia can hardly be indicted as oppres¬ 
sive, though its policy can reasonably be regarded as self-centred. 
The issue is meaningless to the great mass of Australians, unless 
. put forwaitl as either a threat to jcheap; super phosphate or a threat 
to Australian territorial ^integrity. The NaurUafis are not easy to 
negotiate with; they are silent much of the time and contradict 
themselves some¬ 
times when they do 
speak, Bui they 
Codld be turned'into 
; effective ^rmbols^for 
antt-coloiiialtst pur¬ 
poses. k may even 
ht inecdssary td give 
in, and grant them 
their independence. 
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GREEDY COMPUTER! 



How one I.C.T. 1500 gobbles work 
direct from fourteen 
branches of the MarleyTileCompany 


The computer lifts a vast load of slogging administrative work from 
the shoulders of the Marley branches. Their ftiU effort can therefpre 
go into productive jobs in the field. The system works like this: 
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TIGHT GWIP m NIMiAGEMENT 

The computed is at Martey Headquarters ui 
Sevenoaks, Kent Ca^h day, infontiation 
from the Company'sfonrteenmajor branches 
floods through the telecommunications oeC^ 
work and is proces^d immediatoly (Any 
enors ate automaiically spotted, and trans¬ 
mitted stt Eight back where they came from 
for correction ) As a sesuU, Mai ley Manage¬ 
ment can tell exactly what the situation is 
now at any of these blanches in terms of 
completed jobs and the slate of work m 
progress And snags can be seen and dealt 
with bf/o/e this^ have time to come to an>- 
thing - 

Andali fhlstso/ityaitari Mmh} Manage^ 
went h constdtring using the computer in 
many nen hojj w/iic/j viiU gne evm ii^eg 
conti o1 and help accelerate gt mi thuuMfl^eit 

IO T and Mariey Tile nrst came together 12 
yearsago.whenMarleyinstalledonepui^cliied v 
card tabulator. Afterwards, the instaliaGoir 
grew bteadilyi each pew addiUon providing a 


new degree of efficiency, and making poss¬ 
ible further growth Putting in the ISOfloom* 
puter wins the logical davelopment of 
everythpvgtbathadgonebefoie Aodlikeall 
the previous machines, it was only installed 
aftei the fullest co-operation and consulta¬ 
tion between the two Companies 

FOR CRAMPUE-- 

30 programs were written and tested befoie 
thel.CT 1500 was uistaUod (So the com¬ 
puter could go to wotk stiaight away) 
Mai ley's own programming stall and com¬ 
puter opcrdtoi s went to courses at the f C T 
tratping establishment at fiiadcnham And 
^ tdday, this close co-opcration still cont mucs 
Systems woik tor new Mai Icy applications 
IS going on now at the 1 Cl Computer 
(SnmeatPutnc} 

. HMEORTANT to ovary butlnoMinan 
WMa has ovar thaught about having 
gaampiitor 

afcilCT can co-operate with yout 
organisation in the same successful way that 


wO do with Mariey TOe Sortteg out (ha 
dUBcUkies, Itedini tho beat aOfutfeiM, pro* 
vidteg ttorightaduipmeto aadpottidgit to 
work—ofl with the miiuautm oC toes. 

n foa IMVO bMg haiUte hook og too oMto 
puter «iNitta,4m*idehiF toFltogar^ otoCF 
ynidk in this eonater. aowly InibM Mote 
paters are ahirpenlite the oomMOvO Mgo 
six more Ckmipanies. Ckmtaettto ns eohi- 
mto yen to BCihliig, mhM ai«ik 
you the edvtee el speoudigte who oto gsBSSi 

your needs exaotly- 




Intemationat Computers 
and Tabulators Umttod 
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What eaa an Amatitaa bank 
offer a Brlttah etoeatlTet 


j 


Knowledge of 
JUHWieao tHudReso 

What more ean 

Knowledge of 
American business 
and business 

the world over 

* 


As one of ihc laigc^t and oldest Ainci icaa baolss (founded 
in 1799 X >^ith a nationwide network of correspondents 
and representatives. The Chase Manhntisni Hank is 
thoroughly equipped to help you with business deoilings 
in any part of the Uniied States. And wiih more than 
scNcnty years of expcrienee here in London, Chase 
Manhattan Is thoroughly conMM'sanl wall Biiiisb busi¬ 
ness problems and wa>s. 

Nor need the tie<*up be merely lumsailaniic. Chase 
Manhattan has branches, represenidTi\vs, and con*es- 
pondents all over the globe. If herever you do business. 


Ciiasc klanbaitan can help >ou with needed banking 
services—prompil>, cDlciently, and on a locally know¬ 
ledgeable basis. And of course, Chase Maiiliait«iJi is 
always ready to work for you in close co-operation with 
voiu present banking connections. 

\Vlicn >ou have business to transact across the 
Atlantic . . across llic Channel... or on the other side 
of the world... Chase Manhattan is the American bank 
to choose — and use. 

You'll sec whj, vvhen 3011 talk to the people at our 
London branches. 


IN EUROPE. firnncfMt* 

41 Rue Cambon. Pgi )g IP Tawnui Anlage P rt I r n Ma n 
OfTtces of HopreHnUrttves 

Celle dc. AfeaPa I2i H«4rid Vit Rlnolac 57 Romp 

OTHER MANCHIS AND OPRtCIS OF RBFRESCNTATIVES IN 

Africa Asia Par Bast and Ocrama Middle East 

Seiuch America Central America and Caribbean Nor ih Amer ca 

OVERSEA* AFFIUATIS: 

HieeiiaMHanhitcanSanP((SoucfiAfnca)Lcd Johannesburg Capc Town Dm ban Republic of 
South Africa The Chase Manhattan Trust Corporation Ltd Nassau Bahamaa Banco Lar 
Branleire, S A Braail Banco Mercantil y Agricota, Venezuela 

FufI Pension and other Trustee services available through 
The Chase Manhattan Executor&TrMstee Corporation Ltd 6 Lombard Street. London E C 3 


THE £1^ 

CHASE 


MANHATTAN 

BANK (Incorpoiated mth UmUed 

LwhiUtr uiuiet the lau\oJ the Mate oj J^eO) York ) 


LONDON 


6 Lombard Street. E C 3 
46 Berkeley Square. W I 
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THE WORLDD AMERICAN SURVEY 



Learning 

Liquidity’s Lessons 

WASHINGTON^ DC 

F there can be construaed an index ci awareness, and if it 
can be translated into baseball terms, one may say that the 
American Establishment has reached third base on the Negro 
question, has arrived with breath-taking suddenness at second 1^ 
in its appreciation of the existence of poverty in the land arid is now 
groping its way toward, first base on the question of flaws in 
the international financial system. Jn no case has the runner 
reached home (the fourth base) but,, as any baseball fan knows, 
that promised land is not easily attained. The fact that there is 
cvai someone batting for international liquidity has to be 
deemed progress, though next week’s meetings of the World Bank 
and the International Monetary Fund in Tokyo will not find the 
United States taking a daring lead for reform and improvement 

A fortnight ago there appeared from Congress a document that 
would have been literally impossible as recently as two or three 
years ago. It was a critique of the August loth report of the 
Group of Ten—the report of the ten leadiqg financial countries 
stemming from their studies and negotiations on the world mone¬ 
tary system—by the subcommittee on international finance of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency of the House of Representa¬ 
tives. The subcommittee itself is of recent origin. Its cjuiirman^ 
Mr Henry Reuss of Wisconsin, is an enthusiastic and, what is 
comparatively rare, intellectual Congressman who plunges with 
fervour into cctmomic subjects that most of his colleagues find 
mainly bewildering. A few others on the subcommittee, such as 
Mr Moorhead of Pennsylvania, have also taken the trouble to 
acquire a firm grasp of at least the main elements in the matter 
of international liquidity. In the Senate Mr Douglas—whose earlier 
career as a profejisor of economics has made him an instinctive 
believer in fl^dble exchange rates—^and one or two others arc also 
devoting attention to the subject. The result is that the United 
Slates Congress is, at the least, seized of the question. 

The Administration, of course, arrived at a state of awareness 
earlier, but only because of the problem of the American balance 
of international payments. On one occasion early in i960 the 
Treasury objected strongly to a newspaper report that it bad b^un 
to think for the first time about the Trifiin dilemma ’’—that htter- 
nalional liquidity was being fed almost cxclussivcly by deficits in 
America’s incernational accounts which, by definition, could not 
be allowed to continue. The report was de^cd damaging to 
confidence in the dollar* In September of 1962, as all in Tokyo 
will remember, Mr Robert Roosa, the main architect of America’s 
financial policy abtofld, shot down the Maudling plan for deposits 
of surplus cutrencies in the IMF as if it had been a wartime 
German bomber. But all the while—and particularly after the 
coming to power of the Kennedy Administration in i96i-;<herc 
was a distinct process of evolution. At no time did the Administra¬ 
tion seek intemational financial ^refonn as a way put of, or 
as a means of postponing, the proiUem of America’s deficit abroad, 
thoi^ the .Rebss report from Congress and ^pme members of die 
Presictot's Council of Economic Advisers have leaned in that 
direction. But the Adminisuation, under Mr Roosa’s guidance. 


has now explicitly accepted the existence of a problem, at least 
potentially, and has taken a di^eedy expansionary position in the 
Group of Ten and elsewhere! For example, thie United Smtea 
favoured a larger increase in die Monecsiy Fimd’s quotas, and a 
smaller gtfid payment, than will ultimately be agr6^ to in the 
negotiations of the next tew months. In actually coping with the 
financing of the American deficit, Mr Room’s innovations hava 
been little short of spectacular. 


G ranting that the main Tokyo results have been largely pre»* 
aged by the Group of Ten’s report—with a “moderate,® 
about 25 per cent, increase in fund quotas at the centre—where 
does the United States go from here on international financial 
matters ? There are four important element in the answer. 

The first is the probable departure of Mr Rjkisa from govemmenc 
service after the presidential election,in November. He has been 
such a tomring figure that a change of man will by itself bi 
significant, to say nothing of the fact that his capable chief, Mr 
Dillon, wiil also probably go. Thus, assuming President Johnson 
is re-elected, the appointments made in the Treasury will have in 
unusually important bearing on foreign e^nbtnic p^cy. 

The second element is the posicioh m the centred bank, the 
Federal Reserve Board. While its public statements are notable 
mainly for their rarity, it has become kUbwn that’^Federal 
Reserve, tmder Mr Martin, is jealous of the role the dollar in 
the world system and is extremely cautious about fundamental 
reform. It wa/reportedly against the Beriistein^ plan for an inter¬ 
national reserve unit, fc^r example. I^rhaps the world would be 
a better place if central banks were not $0 unaiiimous in their 
outlooks, but in any case it can bC taken as an inteUectual certainty 
that the American cehtral bank is in the same mainstream as ita 
European counterparts; Reform is, by definition, viewed with 
suspicion. Inflation is the enemy that counts most. The Federal 
Reserve, during the discussions of the Group of Ten, took a 
position that can be broadly defined as against any^ automatic or 
large expansion of international liquidity. 

Next, there is Congress. By chahee rather than design, ir 
happens that the small body of men who are interested in this 
subject are expansionists. Not having, ’for example,* negotiated 
personally with the French or the Dutch, they may have a somewhat 
starry-eyed view of the possible, but they will remain a force for 
reform. Last month’s Reuss report• called the results ' of the 
Group of Ten disappointing ” and advocated both new mcana df 
intemational credit and a new “ inismatioiial money/’ 

Finally, much will inevitably depend on the course taken by the 
American balance of payments. The results so’ far this year m 
indecisive ; the deficit is smaller but there has not been as much 
improvement as the Administration would like to see, though there 
has been an actual net gain of gol(l, thanki largely to the .,RqQa!i 
innovations. If the improvemeht continues, future AdminiatAtibii 
should be in a much stronger position to take an expansionary 
view in intemational negotiations. What docs seem clear is iw 
the^American position, as it evolves,, is moving toward the,side ^ 
expansion in international financial mattjf^rsi as in domestic. But 
the “ ifs who will replace Mr Rooaa, what will^h^en to thq 
balance of paymqits, what will hapi^ in Congress when the 
canservatiy«fs began to think abwt the prohlem-^remaih formidable. 

{Thf F^nch attitude at the Tokyo talks is discussed in Businea 
Intemational on page 939.) 
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Johnson in th^ Saddle 

• «i <*t- I* , 1'. 

T he. DcmocraU<; piH^y„.left. Atlantic City last Friday with Presi¬ 
dent Johnson hrinly on its ^ck riding it down die n^dle of 
the political road, left vacant when Senator Gti 4 dwater guided the. 
Republicans over to the right. In so doing the Seilator divided his 
party; Mr Johnson ensured that his move would not divide the 
Pemocrats by choosing Senator Kuinp^ey, the darling of the 
progressives, as ftis vice-presidential running mate. Mr Hupaphrey’s 
other inftport^nt funaion in the campaign will be to prod and 
challenge the RepubUcan candidates in a direct way ihat.wouldnqt 
be .suitable for the President; hi^ high posUioo 1 $, supppsed to set 
him above the trivia of party politics. To st^y above them also 
suits Mr Johnson's strategy: he plans to, win disafTecied 
Republicans by stressing the constructiVcncss and responsibility of 
his policies* and his desire to unify the country behind them. 

This is why his acce|>tance speech was so mederatt^ indeed 
appealing to all Americans," and why he to it thk tijfi Defied 
»ip.u.iwui.y.4«r a«icplatfory, the party’s 

Statement of. principles, 
was innocuous, except for 
three sections, promising 
to enforce dvil ^hts for 
Negroes^ denouncing ex¬ 
tremism and ensuring 
presidential control of 
nuclear weapons ; here the 
Democrats did what the 
liberal Republicans bad 
tried to get their own con¬ 
vention to do and had 
been booed for their 
efforts. 

By these nacans Mr 
Jotmson thinks that he 
may be able to draw 30 
per cent or more of the 
normally Republican vote, 
more tl^ enough, he esti* 
Thi iiifnkvv is the symbol of the mates, tO CJSncel OU( the 

Demoawie pony .. backlash ” vote of those 

IXmocrats who will turn against him because of his pressure on 
behalf of Negro rights. This is a question which, even ,Mr Gold- 
water admits, it would be unwise to bring qpeply into the campaign. 
For the present, at least, ho is ooncemrating on thnjQther matter on 
which Mr Johnson may be vuinerable—^foreiim ^licy. Mr Gold- 
water accuses the President of being an isolationist because he did 
not atuck communism as such in his acceptance speech and of 
alienating America's allies by unilateral dealings with the Soviet 
Union.. And the Senator demands a full and frank revelation of 
what the American policy in Vietnam really is. If he could reveal 
what the Goldwater policy on anything really is, his own position 
would be stronger. 


Business for Johnson 

P KESIDHNT ibHKSON's tactics havc already induced a number 
of important newspapers to come out for him-^the Kansas 
City Star^ one of the leading Republican voices in the Middle 
West, for example, and the New York Times which habitually rits 
dn the fence until much nearer election day. The resentment 
which the Goldwaterites turned bn the jpress at the RepoUicain 
convention seems to httVe generated its own lustificadon. Nor 
apparently is it any longer true to say that Ac business com¬ 
munity is in the Republican camp: the latest Gallup'Jx)!! gives 



Mf Jd^iqaon 61 per cent ctf ^e haismp^(lRi^sioQ|^ 

Robert Anderadn, a iormer Secretary of the Treasury tmder -Presi* 
^ dent Eisenhower, launched a National Independent Committee for 
President Johnson. 

He has in fact been collecting adherents from among Republi¬ 
can businessmen for months, notably Mr Hcny For^. He, likf 
many others, is well aware of the discouragl^ 

Goldwater's nationalistic, hectoring approadi to other countries 
could have on American investment abrpad. Ford’s motor 
industry i$r^i|1| |6i^e o^..thhae Whic^’see/tfc^^ |)|6lilect| 
of future growth otiiside the tjhtted StlSitesS "Nbr^are Iheis mOfiy 
businessmen who would welcome in practice, whatever they may 
say in thcoi^, the cutback in government spending which Mr 
Gotdwter promises. A Republican victory this year would almiSt 
cchttalniy knodc Ac bott^ but' of the‘ stock market. | 

' On the poritive skf^ President Johnson has <niltrva«M butflne^- 
mcfi, prairing' their h^ktive, diem to Ae White House, 

fernhid^^ them bf iirliilt he hks for thAi by hte lgx cuts 

^d'pk^mg umm tb cOm^^ and ptAi^g Out that he expects 
ccMiperatioh in retUrti. Buuhessnieil adutilre Ae effkieot way in 
which he toolc over the Admifoistriitioa ahd they Ocaise that he sym* 
patfaises With their' problems he has been a btkincssmail himself, 
as President Kennedy never was. He has Shown this particularly 
by his appe^tthehts to the various regulatory agencies which can 
be such a troublesome' factor in almost every businessman's life. 
Mr Johnson has told Aese agendes that they should hefp indus* 
try raAer Aan harass it, an approach which once again is very 
(Merent from Mr Kennedy's. many a businessman who trusts 
President Jdmson personally and distrusts Mr Goldwater will still 
not go so far as to vote for a Democrat on November 3rd. 


Long Hot Summer’s End 

T ie end of Summer, 1964, will be welcomed by all who believe 
in civil rights for Negroes. First of all, it marks the opening 
of schools in 93 newly-integrated districts ki the South and on its 
borders. Most important among these were four primary schools 
in Mississippi which Ais week admitted Negro youngsters with 
whites for the first time. This was only token integration, to be sure, 
and done under orders from federal courts but it signalled the end of 
Mississippi’s boast that it was the only state in which Acre were 
no mixed classes below the university level. The general tran¬ 
quillity which prevailed made it seem much longer than two years 
ago that a force of 20,600 armed men was needed to help Mr James 
Meredith, a Negro, enrol in the University of Mississippi. 

September al^ brings the last of the violencebreeding heat but 
in Ae past wedk rbts In Philadelphia, P^nsylvania, proved once 
agam that Ae country’s fears of what a long, hdt summer might 
bring were justified. Philadelphia, vrith naore than half a million 
Negroes, was Ac seventh northern city to fall victim to widespread 
rioting and vandalism. Peace has now been restored only by a 
strict curfew and an army of 1,500 policemen patrolling Ae 
sorry Negro quarter. outbreak followed the pattern of thbse 
in Harlem and Rochester in New York, in Chitago and tn ckies 
in New Jerky; a trivial Aspiute between a few Negroes and Ae 
police fiared up mto full-scak street battles with rampant looting. 
The Justice Depktment haa been odted so investigate sik possibility 
that Ae raA of riots was organised. Sdtne suspect the militant antl- 
White group, Ae Black Muiliiiis, while oAm blame the commu¬ 
nists, Or juSft inOtivdesa'hMIums: But no one would deny^chat in 
Philade1|^a^ as in Ae other afflicted cities^ the grkvanods of the 
' ' ' Contmued on 91* 
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Soaring Slsyscraper In Place ynie'"Mariqjcontains Air Canada’s headcit^tWlA tiio Heart of downtown Monbreal 





Air Canada flies ne||||j^ 44 N^iM« i|as||tfier^ year. 

A big and experiencw^fr^^ ^ ra t>i|pba|^l;^ 10,000 
passengers a 3,w^647^''yeaxfqnpr a n^-irtop elec* 
tronic reservations ^s^itfc<iubpke||evtabs bn so many 
people and planeB^''e|nlj&^j^-/||PM^^P could keep an 
airline this size otwiitti&allNMiaMp... . top-line... big— 
that's Air Cana^. We fly to more dties in Canada from 
more dUsfl .in E^vopeiUijdi |ihjr't|tttar A4|k'Une. ,, 

^MRGMAM 

VmSST BTBBIST, LONDON, W.l. WBIXISULL 0051. AND OFFICfiB IN GLASOOWa 
DDBLIN, SHANNON, BZEMINGHAM, MAMOmSTER AND LEEDS. 
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Tine Economist Intelligence Unit Limited is an 
independent lesearch and advisory organisation which has 
helped many hundreds of clients to find new markets, 
egHend existing ones and to get established in other 
obimtries. 

EIU services include: 

Sdecdiig tlie market: After preliminary ^'screening” 
surveysj a sdtCjlion of the xccomiilended markets is made 
in ox^r of j^erence, with reasons for the selection. 

Selecting the product: The BlU assists in the selection 
and advises on the presentation of the most promising 
products for individual markets. 

Inveatigatii^ the market: The EIU makes independent 
market investigations in all parts of the world, analysing 
such items as market size, probable growth, nature of 
demand, prices, competition, brand shares, imports, 
exports, tfflnfih and quotas, the currency and exchange 
position, distribution diannels, discounts and margins, 
advertising diata, packaging, etc. 

■»i ■■ I I. ■■■■A.. I .. ^ I I ■— ■ ■ 

Advice on amrketliig: The EIU Marketing Consultants 
provide pmetical assistance on all aspects of marketing e.g. 
promotion, sales methods and sales force administration. 

. ....I .All.... .. . I.. I ... 

Investment abroad: The EIU provides information, 
opinion and advice to help with the hard and careful think¬ 
ing that comes before the decision where and how to get 
established, say, by subsidiary, acquisition, licence or by 
export. 

Keeping well Informed: The EIU helps the exporter to 
keep right up to date on his markets. This can be by 
subscription to EIU three-monthly buUctins on eadi 
country, by specially designed regular services for the 
client’s export dq>artment, by personal briefs for the 
client’s representative visiting the markets, and by consulu- 
tion with EIU representatives in those countries. 

Full particulars of these and other EIU services from: 

The Economist Intelligence Unit Limited 

Spencer House 27 St Jameses Place London 5 IF 1 

The Econonrist Intelligence Unit Ltd 

Lhicoln Building 60 East A 2 nd Street Hew York 17 NT USA 

The Economist Intelligence Unit Ltd 

200 South Michigan Avenue Chicago Illinois USA 

The EIU has oflSces, companies wkI rq>resentative8 iu 35 
countries, and research correspondents in almost dll others'; 
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Capital Shape 
to Come ? 

PROM A CXIRRESPDNDENT IN WASHINGTON, IX: 

AST summer there was a fierce battle in 
America's capital city over whether future 
rcbidents should drive to work or go by train 
and underground. Dire predictions about 
the fate of cities and people left to the mercy 
of mvading roads and motor-cars competed 
with equally tonmdable threats abioLit the 
dangers of banishing such invaders. Both 
sides offered a flood of propaganda and 
statistics, without bringing much light into 
the dispute; the question of how many 
angels can congregate on the head of a pin 
seems simple compiared with that of how 
many people will go by underground in 1980. 

Although the most atypical of American 
cities, Washington is nonetheless looked upon 
as a model and members of Congress, who 
act as Its City Council, are wary of setting 
precedents v^hich might upm voters back 
The Transit Development Pro* 
gcittome, which President Kennedy sent 10 
Congress in May, 1963, enddrsing it urgently 
as " both sound and necessaryis still there 
in a highly battered condition. If it had been 
passed, it would have authorial the building 
of 83 miles of metropolitan railways. These 
were to be co-ordinated with the i^enapck 
of motorways to give the city a '**b48need 
transport system ”—the magic cuesMdt How 
almost universally prescribira for hardening 
arteries and other urban cticulalory ailments. 
But just how to balance a trimsport system is 
the most divisive issue to *hit the country 
since the motor-car challenged horses. 

A basic split exists over whether transport 
can and should, as President Kennedy urged, 
be used to *'shape as well as serve urban 
growth.” In the absence of widespread 
public agreement as to what kind of city 
most people want, the ** urbanists ” fight for 
more railways to revive the city's heart, 
while the ai^blogists for suburbia insist that 
buses and automobiles, being more flexible, 
adapt themselves more easily to the capri¬ 
cious laws of city sprawl. 

Neither tlie spokesmen for the roads nor 
Uiose for the railways can disregard their 
own stakes in the matter. A decision in 
Washington favouring the railways might set 
a trend in motion in many other big cities, 
causing large losses to industries such as 
motor-cars, road construction, oil, tyres, sted 
and concrete. With the 41,000-mile, $41- 
billion, go^per-cent-subsidised inter'^tc 
highway system almost complete in the open 
spaces and about to enter the knotty prob¬ 
lems of cities, these interests see the pro¬ 
posed integraiion oi roads and railways in 
comprehensive urban planning as a plot to 
delay road building and so to provide a 
captive market for urban and suburban 
railway conmanlel 

Also at stake is Wariiington's Year 2000 
Plan which envisages an appropriately star- 
like shape for the National Capital Region 


\ 
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and toward Whldi the transport programme 
is a vital ut step. Foreseeing five 
million peopA oyer twicae mAPi 
will inhabit tM| area by 
nium, when su^rbanitea Wifi !lhvgniiniAMir' 
city dwellers by lkn^o onu^ the wunid 
accommodate this gre^h |U!W4^ new 
'* employmem centres ” algpg ^ corri¬ 
dors high-speed, highfC^pariity routes 

carrying motorways with nkilway fines down 
the central dividing striM-mdaid^ (or 
twenty miles between greeuUMM d buooj|j|e 
count^stde. Easy accesribWity IffoM fW* 
vitalise the centre of the city whitp the 
sufficient new communities wmdd tetfuce tfip 
need to travel by offering tfidr yS9POC|^!iff5^0^ , 
inhabitants a wide choice ot 
transport and recreation—something notably 
lacking in today’s homogenised suburbs. As 
yei there is no legal machinery for enforc¬ 
ing this plkn but government departments 
have been told to promote growth aloQg such 
corridors. 

U NTORTUNATBiY the National Capital 
Transportation Agency, which pre<- 
pared the programme, displayed a talent for 
leaping ihto political pitfalls. In hearings 
before the House of Repretentativea’ sub- 
cdflhprittee on the District of Columbia, 
foibral agencies and civic groups championed 
the NCTA'j proposed 98-mile system; it 
consisted pf a central underground with six 
surface eagppsions connecting with private 
feeder bus services in neighbouring counties 
and a fifteen-mile suburban railway operated 
on cxisthlg permanent ways. But the 
NCTA*s cBUm that Its system would make it 
pPssible to dlmlilate a four-mile link through 
Che dty’ for Hit interstate highway system 
incensed die ** highwaymen.” Hiey blocked 
the programme for five months un^ a presi¬ 
dential committee reinstated the link 
although in a form less damaging to the 
city’s amenities than was the original 
proposal. 

The NCTA was berated for not having 
co-operated with the obviously unco-opera¬ 
tive bus companies. They see themselves aa 
the protagonists of private enterprise, in 
danger of being put out of business by public 
spendings and they fought alternately for an 
all-bus system or for their right to run the 
proposed railways at a profit At issue were 
findings by the Transportation Agency such 
as that people overwhelmingly prefer buses 
to trains and that 60 per cent of zgSo’s com¬ 
muters would go to work by train (45 per 
cent take buses today) to within a five to 
eight minute walk of their offices. Friend 
ai^ foe alike questioned NCTA’s asserdon 
that the system would repay its l 793 > 4 ri]lioa 
capital mvestment out the fare box in 
35 years. The agency was slsa harried on 
its experimental tecli^ue, known as the 
Modal-Split, for determiii^ how much 
Weight pepfde give to various foctorsi-* 
economic status, mirpose of the aril^ speed, 
convenience and out-off^Kapkec cost^-fo 
choosing their mode of travel 

Last December, tthe so-cafied * 1 )ob-tailed” 
transport Bill ihmn of its suburb'in fines 
and scaled dowi^ to a $400«ciiiluuo, 23* 
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mile first instalment, waa killed in the 
House, which voted by to yfi to return 
the corpse to the mboommictee whkh had 
spent six months trying to make die legfida- 
don palatable. The cost and an foaquhaUa 
arrangement for sharing at between the 
federri and local au)£horidc3, which looked 
like a blank efiaoue, lack of safeguards for 
labour and a cripFlmg ameo 4 «Benr> requiring 
that private ent^rise he given six months 
to build and opemte the system, led even 
ardent supports td vote against this BiK 
But only the loori bus tycoon, Mr Roy 
Chalk, was noticeably elat^ by its defeat 

In January President Johnson asked for 
a ” redoubfii^ of efforts to find an accept¬ 
able soludon” and again on July 30th he 
expressed the hope that Congress would 
”expedidously enact” the requested legis- 
ladon. The paHage of the loqg side¬ 
tracked bill to I375 million to im¬ 

prove public transport in all metropQUtaA 
areas is a dieer|ul omea NCTA is now 
preparing to resubmit the rejected Waih- 
ington plan to the next session of Congress 
with revised provisions for financing and 
Ownership and safeguards fqr labour. It 
reports that every major organisadon im¬ 
portant in the ntfinhig of the city is now 
on recoid as supporting the plan* Mean¬ 
while,, nagodadona ore progressing for on 
interstate compact to provide a broad-based 
federal-state-local authority to tajfo over 
from NCTA in 1966. 

But General Duke, Engineer Com¬ 
missioner of the District, hat been 
emphasising publicly that the ttffionH 
planned networic of motorways is predicated 
on the full 98-niile plan for the Washington 
area; this, it is estimated, would refitve the 
roads of a fifth of their peak-hour tndfie. 
Without the full foheme, future commuters 
may be forced id nxnre h^inor dnmge thefo 
jobs, be told the Washington Post m May» 
since no additionai motorways wifi he bpifaL 
Yet the 75MOO cm in die area today am 
expected to increase by a million before 
x^. Unless the fine agaiust more roada can 
be held, Washingtoin may be entombed In 
concrete. At the taomenl it is impossible se 
tell whether the dty is going forward or 
backward where transpoit is concerhod. 
Conceivably a lot of aeomingly wrong nuns 
jusi may result in the right diiect^ as 
happm on the tomious doverbiif mad 
aossiDgi. 
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law-abkUag Negro populatioa tie real tad deip, with appalling 
housing u tbctopofcheliat 

la the other FUhMMphia^-in Mienssippi—the Mississippi 
Summer Ihojecf cohdniltis despite Itt official close. Two hundred 
of the origittal Soft vMnatOers havfc determined to stay on throng 
the Whiter, to oondhiR! the Freedom Sdhools in which they have 
given mote than 2,dob |OlUig Negroes not only education but their 
first Mend^^' With Wldte ^ple. The project’s leaders, Negro 
and whjte, are quietly attuned with the suniiher’s adiievements. 
They can hardly be iuhilaati as three of their young workers were 
murdered, and only a diwppointing number of Negroes—1,500^ 
newly registered at voters. But at least white Missisdppi tolerated 
the mttuders froth the north and the oppression of the Mississippi 
Negro was illuminated for the rest of America—and for the state’s 
Negroes thetnselvfes. 


PoHtics of State 


KP\V 


T H\ proceedings at tbe two parties' state aomind\ung conven¬ 
tions in New York this Week suggest that politics are even more 
complicated on the state tlum on the national level. On the surface 
all was harmony as the Democrats finally chose the Attorney 
General of the United States^, Mr Robert Kennedy, as their can¬ 
didate for the United States Senate by an overwhelming majority 
and the Republicans happily renominated the present incumbent, 
Senatbr Kenneth Keating, by accUrniation. But underneath a last- 
ditch iMittle was fought within eadi party against the respective 
candidates. 

Ostensibly, Mr Kennedy was opposed on the grounds that he 
was a citi2cn of Massachusetts, not New York. Although the law 
does not require a senatorial candidate to be a citizen of the 
state he represents, his function at the ambassador of that stale 
to the federal government in Washington has encouraged tbe prac¬ 
tice of selecting men to stand for office from within the state. Mr 
Kennedy is dearly an oititsider—^’Senator Keating will call him a 
oarpet*lMgger’*~uiifamiUai'with either the problems or the people 
of New York ^ his loyalty is to the country and to his party, not 
primarily to the State. AU of this is undoubtedly true. But ironic¬ 
ally, Mr Kennedy has been opposed by those jbemocrats in New 
York who are most nationally-minded themselves, tbe Reform and 
TJberal groups in the state pai^» 

The formers jibbed at bis nomination on the grounds that 
the old line Democratic party bosses were supporting turn. More- 
iDver, they recalled that during the i960 presidential campaign Mr 
RobM Keimedy hsd Imed up with the bosses and the Democratic 
machine in New York Gty, largely ignoring the Reformers in spite 
of their recent successes in local elections. To the Reformers, the 
party bosses represent all that is reprehensible in Democratic poli¬ 
tics: patronage and private power at the expense bf the public 


is of the Cjity as a whole. Mr Kennedy does not stand for 
905' pectfii^ values ; but his 

now waning, has been built on j^rortage m ^raft inti 
tuft election may help 10 preserve them in position. 

Mwr« dbqj4y, the Demooratic Refonners and New Yoik City's 
Mayor, Mr Robert Wagner, 9pqcerned tkat Mr Kennedy 
well turn out to be the strpiiig man that the party has lacked m 
New York for dose on thirty years now. None of the local machine 
bosses has had stifiiciem power to dominace the entire Dmocratic 
party withiti New York; thus the Refonners have been able to 
attack each one in his own district. But die Reformers th^msclv^s 
failed to come up with a Strong and decisive leader who was 
capable of co-ordinating their own programme and of seiwg active 
contrpl of the party in die state. Mr Wagner has occupied a cen- 
tra| position largely through default. No one objects too strongly 
to hfin; he is honest (this is unusual in New York politics) and 
he has ^d tbe political shrewdness to avoid siding with the losing 
faction hi the party's intcmal pofidCal contests. Should Mr 
Kennedy be eiec^ Senator from New York State, he js quite likely 
to build a political organisatkii of bis own, puUmg out the rug 
from under Reformers and Mayor alike. Wto complicates mat¬ 



ters for the Mayor (and what enabled Mr Kennedy to walk off 
with the state nomination) is that the Attorney General not only 
enjoys great popularity throughout the state with those Democratic 
leaders who are not joined to either side, but he also has the 
allegiance of those young liberals and Reformers who left New 
York Gty to serve his brother in Washington, DC 
If the Democrats have been bloodying themselves, the Republi¬ 
cans have been equally busy inflicting wounds upon one another. 
Senator Keating has been guilty oi a breach of party ethics, refus¬ 
ing to endorse the Republican presidential candidate, Senator 
Goldwatqr, because he cannot acC^t his conservative philosophy 
•—or thinks that he will be beaten if he docs. Party regulars and Mr 
Gojdwater's s^pneh supporters in the state have opposed Mr 
Keating solely for this reason. Indeed on the extreme right, the 
local Conservative party—a group of disaffected New York 
Repubficans organised in 196a to oppose Mr Rockefeller's bid 
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Venezuela 

R«G«nt iK^kUi movas in Venawsl^ point to more agreement between 
thg partial and poseiMy more eonattuetlya govafninant This Uavfew 
Shows hovir. against iMa ta^round, ttw aonnomy m now being edged 
. i«>wafda ■ more suatamabls psttsrn of growth, with plenty of encouragg- 
meni for foreign investorf 
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International 

agreement 


Intcrpational co-opcration lia^ p 1 ay «4 
important part in Bristol Sidddey’s activities 
for more Oian 42 years. Today, Bristol 
Sidt^eley have design, development or manu¬ 
facturing agrements with 23 companies in 
ten countries 

No fewer than 67 countries npw operate 
aircraft using engines made under licence or 
supplied direct by Bristol Siddeley, 

Bristol Siddeley supply the power for air^ 
ciaft, helicopters, BOetiti,‘illi$flej,*alipe,liir 
cushion vehicles, hy<h;ofoiie (^ld turho- 
generatocs. 

Bristol Siddeley Engines Limited. Executive 
Oihce: Mercury House, 195 KniBbtsbridge. 
London SW 7 . , 
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COttfern about cuTcnt trends in the 
^iUi of intematioiibwayments is that the 

i^OQfd SIXTfC ^ private investwnt abroad in 1963 
append |o ^Ve^sen even hff^r during the first hallf 
_ erf t{« 4 .. TBtiifS apital outliow for the year as a whole 
^ $my *K »4 ImwWj ^ a» great as is now indicated since 
the rate watt affected by special factors during the first 
^ 40 iix monthSa notably by substantial short-term credits to 
JapfUV the Other Hiaod Apicatm firms plan to con- 
tifiijie iiMceiUi^ thoir Oltfltil apfcading iabr^ accord- 
ing McCkhw-Iiill silrvey^^ Higl Ihe sharp 

fall in portfolio iiivd|Mient in anticipation Of the special 
^ 90 tax on purchesea of foreign securities may be reversed 
now that the tax has been approved* Capital outflows 
fcom the doited States accounted for about $4.3 billion 
^ erf the increase of $6.3 fiilHon in American private 
investment abroad in 1963 ; most ol the rest came trom 
i;cinv5;^3ted earnings. Earnmgs op direct foreign invest- 
•" menis vittAt up py ihout 8 per cent in vpfif to $4.6 
billldn, but only $3J ^biUion during the yegt ithdl, at 
least, was irfhiltted to the United States. 


ourmjow 

OF PRIVATE 
CAPITAL. 


Diract 

investnie 


A' 

A\ 


1950 S3 S4 


Short-term 


Si 60 63 64t 


" Ndi purchases of foreiqn securities and loans 
with a maturity of more than one year 
Estimated first half1964 at sea ionalli adjusted 
annual rate 


for rc-etectioQ to tbe governorship—even threatened to run Mrs 
dare Boothe Luce, a leading Republican, for Senator on their 
lidwfi. Her candidtey coutd haw'drmn dow to 560,000 votes, 
oearfy all of them RepuhSinluu who dieocetlcel^ would vote 
lot Scoatot Keating, tlie result would have been a suk victory 
for Mr Kennedy. However, preaaure from both right-wing and 
moderate Repu^cans prevail^ and Mrs Luce, an acdqire cam- 
ptii|aet for liir,^^waier, withchew her nanv: on the eve of the 
Conservative party's convention. Ri^t-wing Republicans urged 
her to stand down, lest she divide the party irrevocably in New 
Yovli 6)4' 4m emodemtes leinfetoed ibif plea by threatening to 
wididMw their fapfWt from Mir CkM^vater oltomnber if she nn. 
Left without a prandnem; RepuUkan figure, m Oooaervttives 
QOiniiiated an unknowit one of their own, Mr Henry Paolucci^ who 
is not etpected to teoeivwiUDre than the few votes—140,000—that 
dm Gonservatives garnmod in 1962. 

So BMr thete A 1 immpaHldvdjr stre^, and almost cer¬ 
tainly dose, fi^ between two attractive, aUe, middle-of-the-road 
camMetea-'Mr fftrapedLvijith the appeal of, ypuih and of hi& late 
(the only fNnpfeifr to tWStj' New York in a state-wi^ < 
•ejadion since tp 54 ^ 4 |Bd m* Ktat^, with the peeMiftIdf his wlfite 
wut and cstaUi^i^ poei^. 

Homesitrf^ Cort^itoss 

*T*HB prospea that die coming election will be fought o\cr real 

1 ieadea t ii lW r/ adW thatt^ Semim ^ 

apstand a plafr'iii Pi# t6 |i^ to dm diMtly wider 6m 
federal social seewity s ymfrn. Tile issue of ** medicfre,** ag Wai)h- 
ington calls it, aliould get a good airing. Preudent johnaon u 
heanjly in favour <rf itj^ virUle Senator Humphrey, the^ pomocratic 
ognrf^te for Vice his bccfi the pagskmam'^gA!)^ of 

foderfl health jliasurafi[(^. 0 ii^ the late nineteen-forties. Vet 'Senator 
Goldwater, the Repufa^n presidential nominee, found the plan 
90 obfeotiomble tfam Im flew 

to record his oppoehiQpib The policies of the mnokatfc voce, ip 
fact, seem to out^gb id practical implications, foe the propi^, 
which appears as an amegidmefit to a BUI raidtig soda) security 
benefits, is twH expected to survive the Hckdso of Repres^tittves. 
But the five-vote margiii by vfliidi medicare wag by thb 

Senite Was produced by ive Bbom! . . Mmt ^ 

tion of Mr Qoldwater’s attempts to unite their party. 


With 35 Senators and all 435 members of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives up for re-election in November, Congress is finding it 
hard to kee p Its mind off politics and to wiule through the backlog 
of bpabiieia. Qi^ tough obstacle to adjournment has been raised 
by Senator Ditksen, the leader of the Republican minority. He 
has made the authorising funds for foreign aid the vehicle 
for a totally irrdgvant issue—his oppostdon to the Supreme G)urt’B 
decree that dfe States must change the boundaries of their Ibgia- 
lative districts to represent fairly equal numbers of chixens. The 
House, with its strong rural bias, has already passed a far stronger 
measure fllp ng these lines. Within the Senate, some liberal Demo¬ 
crats am coiblb9ting a mild filibuster against the Dirksen amend¬ 
ment ; other 1 >einocrat 8 agree with Mr Dirksen and the way out 
—apd the way home—^will probably be found in behind-the-ocenes 
negotiations ^ a compromise. 

President JOhhson has nO cause $or complaint with the work 
done by Congress ; twenty of the thirty Rills which he listed 
earlier this year as must legislation ” have been passed and several 
more may now have a smooth passage. RoUi bouses arc expected 
to autboi^ about one billion dollars to help the depressed Appala¬ 
chian region (scene of Mr Johnson’s “ poverty tours ’*) ; 

they sboum also take final action on a Land and Water Conservation 
Fund and on emending the Food for Peace programme and the 
National Ddeuay Education Act. The House may also change its 
muifliqiid a compromise Bill enabling the United States 

to Implement the international Coffee Agreement, 


SHORTER NOTES 

President Johnson has signed a Bill ensuring that aU dcfcndanti^ 
in federal criminal cases will have legal aid, even if they cannot 
afford to pay it themselves. The federal government, under the 
new law whiim Will take effect in a year, will pay for the complete 
defence, including fees for investigators and medical experts. 

6 6 6 

At last Olffocnia has been officially recognised by the US Census 
Bureau as ifae most populous state fn the nation. The estimate for 
July, 1^9649 givis California 18,084,000 inhabitants^ while New 
York* had been iejBdcr sincp t^to, dairrf in second place 
With i 7 ,pX 5 ,oqgt But New, Voifk 41 least boast taape ^iyftes ; 
rbe ranks erf Qilifornilim fluiV^ thetn Swollen with tbe farge^ffunibers 
of military servicemen stationed them. 





^ Marooitl !• traliiln9 

Msroonl Callsfe. fdunded Hi 1901, was the first wireless training 
oollege In the world, and to It oome. today, students Ikom all over the 
world to learn th9 latest ndvaaoes in radio and electronics. From 
Maroonl Oolleire stem the many courses of technical education run 
by the Company In many overseas countries. 


Electronic and mechanical engineers, 
designers, system planners and 
manufacturers of telecommunications, 
broadcasting, maritime and aviation 
radio equipment; radar, television, 
specialized components, data 
processing equipment and navigational 
aids on land, at sea and in the air 


The Marconi Company Limited 


A member of the Bnalish Electric Group of Companies 

MARCONI HOUSE, CHELMSFORD, ESSEX. ENGLAND 
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Scotland’s 
Latest 
Lifeline 

Our special correspondent 
considers some probable 
consequences of the 
longest bridge in Euiope 

S EVHkrY-FivE years ago the shores of the 
Firth of Iwrh were first linked by rail. 
ITiis Friday, aU being well, the Queen tv ill 
be the first passenger across the road bridge 
that should bring the county of Fife, on the 
north shore of the Forth, out of the railway 
age whcic its gc^raphical situat'on has too 
much confined it, into the times that the 
rest of the nation inhabits. The new bridge, 
first proposed in 1923, is absurdly belated, 
and all the more welcome tor that. It so 
happens that its building comes pat at the 
time when the county of Fife is most ready 
to receive it. 

ITic industries that the rail bridge fos¬ 
tered and made far have sunk down to a 
fraction of their old stature. Coal, which 
occupied 86,000 men in the county (out erf 
a total population of some 300,000) as 
recently as 1956, now employs a mere 
21,500 men ^ TTie linoleum industry, pillar 
of the county’s largest town at Kirkcaldy 
r52,ooo people), has felt the draught from 
other floor-coverings: a plant with z,6oo 
employees has closed in the past year. Paper 
and whisky, of course, prosper—but they 
do not grow much here. What the county 
needs is new sorts (rf employment. Even 
before the bridge Is completed that will 
enable firms here to operate as an integral 
part of the fast-expan^ng indtlstrial com¬ 
plex around Edinburgh, enough new indus¬ 
tries have settled themselves comfortably in 
to show that this is no pipedream. 

It seems no dme now since the county’s 
Ux:al governors were calling for direction of 
new industries into their one-time kingdom. 
Now they have been converted to the tech¬ 
nique of the^ hard sell; this stropdy Labour 
(but industrially peaceful) area^ comprcK 
miac with capitiu^t techniques has senb^ly 
included ihc hiring of a public relations 
outfit th^t tactfully pushes interests. 
The advantages that they rely upon to 


attract industrialists potent’ally inicrcstcd 
in imning nonh aie several. 

There aie cheap sites: various and sub¬ 
stantial development area grants: ample 
labour—almost certainly, since many Fife 
women have never gone out to work but 
could easily be persuaded to do so, more 
than the 5 per cent of the labovr force who 
are unemployed in some parts of the county,, 
Keinotcnoss from markets is undeniable: 
but supplies of raw materials arc no further 
distant than anywhere else in Britain, and 
semi-finished products for manufacturing 
can be found in plenty along Scotland’s 
rapidly proliferaiing central industrial belt. 
Some industrialists find, indeed, that the 
advantages of personal contact with whole¬ 
salers, harbourmasters, transport contrac¬ 
tors, local government people—^all of which 
arc possible in a small-scale economy such 
as that of eastern Scotland-H)iitwcigh the 
advantages that the south and midlands of 
'England offer in the form of physical 
proximity to far more imperstmal organisa¬ 
tions. " « 

The performance, and perhaps more sig¬ 
nificantly yet the expansive projects, of in¬ 
dustrialists m the county seem to confirm 
its advantages. The new town of Glen¬ 
rothes, right in the county’s centre, seems 
at least set fair for the expansion that other 


n2w towns know; instead of the 
colliery that was to have been its 
ccntre-pleus, and that has sadly proved 
to be a million flop, ir now locdcs 
forward to bright American companies 
in far-out bu 9 ines 8 es<L-iiiid to a 
remarkable integrated baoon-numu- 
factuxing plant that will house ao,ooo 
fattening pigs in fom blocks of luxury 
apartments, that will turn out 76,000 
pigs a year, and that may eventually 
employ over 1,600 people. There are 
those who claim that Glenrothes never 
really seemed attractive to incoming 
employers until its association with 
mining was finally eliminated. TTie 
town is now scheduled to grow from 
its present 17,000 to some 50,000 
eventually: it may not stop there. 

It is not just in the new town that new 
factories aic to be seen. Indeed there are 
industrialists who would prefer to be a big 
fish in a smaller pool. The particular attrac¬ 
tions are not merely golf, sailing, trout fish¬ 
ing and such pleasures, powerful draws as 
these may be. Fife (whose civic leaders 
have a true pride in the Scottish tradition 
of schooling, as well as the right sort of 
doubts as to whether it is just what is needed 
today) also offers the most elaborate 
programmes of custom-tsdloted education 
and training courses to workpeople young 
or old. The county’s IMrector of Education, 
indeed, claims that the council have never 
refused him any request for funds, whether 
current or capital: this generosity is doubt¬ 
less reflected in the Icvd of the rates^ but 
it is not the expanding firms that complain. 
Among the more interesting educarioUal 
projects is the transformation of an entire 
school for the retraining^ of t(»chcr8| 
who are paid full salaries wnile re- 
qualifying. ^ i’ 

llie complaints to be heard in the W;^inty 
are more various. First, them ,i9es- 
tion of roads, llie 

for central Scotland, as '' last 

Not^ember, envisage a main Saw! run¬ 
ning uorth from the Forth bEjji^e f6 Miercb, 
and then acToss to Dundee. Fm wbvld like 





-- 1941« 



Old (nboye) atnltl now, tha Forth bridgas bring prosperity to FMOf 
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9S6 BRITAIK 

^ fint priority to be |riaced oo a road iis. 9d. a wedc. Some ae^r couqeUlora 

li n ki n g toe Fortli bridge (Ind thereby htm to raise it to tds. a wrac, but probt^ 

Bdinborgb airport at its south eno) with the will not win their coljM'Jues' agredtR^t. 

KJIlKalJ^^Glellrollles coad^ where the When people are so c^ditioned dt low 

populatioa will jhw^ Jte increased hf tents, it is small wonder/nat there has been 

whooo: uus road could obviouslv connect little private buOdidg' or house-buying, 

widi the Toy lOad brkte, to be miished in uddentally, the rauncil does not build 

two yeat^ tiillil^ providing a main artery garages for its council estates: economic 

through the jo do wr lali s i n g coonn of Fife. |:gi}ts n^ be chaig.ed for garages, and it 

b would* home vet, bo hm useral to me would doubtless oe cmbarrasuig to charge 

Hi g M a nd i* wUch are aertod faoni Perm— mOfle foe i gange than for the house it 

and which caw ah il y seed a helpiag hand." to the rat|» of subsidising 

Meanwhile hpd| main toads are gro^ ^nc housing is, in adcSllon, a burden on 
iohdeqinte, oiiMiBUly if the bridge gc^- induatry old and new. 
atea as nmch new traffic aa ia needed to One housing problem is, however, being 
repay within 30 yean the govenunept’s most rationaUy tackled by the local 

iCl 4 wiH wa leoa tawaida its enhal bob—* authority. Most council housing was built 

at a flat rate toil «f aa. dd. a vtuicfe. . to accommodate the wmkim in the county’s 
Ibe second gmnbfe coneems bousing, onetime main industry: ^us much of the 

particulatly boumg for executives. A pn- houring lies under the monstrous shadow 

vatelv-devek^ estate hv the north end d iniMm tpolbheapt. Ibese are being 

of the Form bridge wiU provide spoo acffil P W 'M mil} aa the Naobnal Coal Board 

hamea, mostly for middle ncome eiecudves will let them goi me heaps, up to 100 foet 

~ 4 >at most of this is likely to be taken tw high, are bring, levelled and graded. This, 

Bdinbur^ cnmnnaen. The county is after the soil has been allowM to settle for 

therefore to offer too per cent mortgages a few years under graaing, will provide land 

to incoming people who want to buy homes, for almost any useful purpose—and often 

and it will offer to huikl houses for such land near a town centre. One loo-acre pit- 

people with its own labour force. This last head site, acquired from the cori board for 

IS an entetpriaing eiperiment: but south- jC7>375« inunediately revalued after a 
caners will he surprised to hear that there "face-lift” at iCt2,ooo: the central govern- 

h a ahottage of hopises in an area where ment now pays 85 per cent of the coat of 

nugnifiemtt stohe-boilt fishermen’s houses, such operations, s^ the effect is far more 

wim four or five bedroenna, can still be than cosmetic. The giant firm of EUiott- 

bougbt few £soa aad completriy modernised Automation is poised expansion on a site 

for arouncT anoriier £3,0190 (this in an that until last year had a hideous prospect 

area of Kirkcaldy triwse renewal has won of mining waste: now it faces, and could 

awards firoo the Civic Trustp. Renovation build on, green fields, 

ahpuld npidly becceoe a business as boom- The crowning absurdity is in the field of 
log aa it ia fit the south if Edinbu^’s com* local goverument Withm the borders of 

mitan do start to use die road biioge-*«nd the county d Fife lie no fewer than 35 

if dl^ can find aojnaikere to park when dicy tmigha, eadi with differing powers d local 

arrive ia Bdinbunh. aotonomy,and some with ancient traditions 

Worketa’ houaiQg ia a yet jgreater that they will certainly be reluctant to aban- 

problem. Aldwugk due various auttmrities don. Tbi»c is also one new town develt^ 

ore wfllto to praride housitig for all new meat corporation, at Glenrothes, with us 

airivab io jobs, iha ooua^ suffers from the own aatommy. This is the sort iff adminis- 

(haodc rent atnictuie typipd of Scotland. irative burngle (although here its effects are 

Tile average coimcfi house teot in Fife is tmtigaaed by a good deal of willing 00- 


Across the Rivers 

The IMOs sehmn likely to produce a record crod of 
bridges and tunnels. 

Cretting River Length* Ceel Date 

feet £;niin 

1. Tay. Tay 7.4D0 4 5 1556 

FeM. Forth 9,985 15 5t 1854 

3. Whiteineh Tunnel Clyde 2,^ 10*0 1964 

-Tyae Tfimnel svvi. Tyne 9,909 1897 

5. Barton High Level Manchester 2.425 1 75 1960 

^ _ Ship Canal hi 

9. Thelorall Vlailuct Manchester 4,417 5 0 IdGS** 

Ship Canal 

7. Runcorn—Widnes Mersey 1,628 2 0 1961 

1. Creewell Viaduct Sow 3,500 1 2 1962 

9 . Wye . Wye 1,340 1-88 1968 

i,*: fsr. 3 % IIS 

12. Medway. Medway 1,124 2 5 1963 

13. Tamar. Tamai 1^848 2 0 1961 

* £xdu$lv§ of approaches. 
t Inciudes cost of approaches. 
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ijifeard For Fi£i^ wUn ia ’roiiMbi 5 «af«j 5 e- 
maiiung a imjor power, this poses no prob¬ 
lems: out one doubts whether some neigh¬ 
bouring areas—such as Sir Alec Douglas- 
Home’s loyalist fief of Kinross^would be 
c^Ated by the logical prospect of inclu- 
sfon with tile Labour fortrms pf Fife county^ 


pects a$ traffic begins to flow across the 
brid|te. The awkwardjpesa^s that beset the 
couiSy arise from its pmt: 4 !hhA^a^on (9 
mic forces that direct Voad IhSKP'wlth the 


south will unleash should go far to loosen 
them The econooiic gdn m t];ielranwal[ 
age las been loosened; fiiB |s^9fe|sm at 
govet^nment intervefition tzuu even Fife*a 
moss distinguished past citizen could 
scarcely object to. For Kirkcaldy (as only 
an occasional Japanese pilgrim to the shrine 
now'jmuch remembers) was the birthplace of 
Adam Smith himself. 


New Waters, 
New Pleasures 

An angling corranponiiant 
reports oil a pleasant—and 
perhaps profitable—by-product 
of water undertaHing 

A FIRM of sherry importers gives a free 
bottle of sherry to any fishinxnan who 
can catch a trout ovdr 4 lb on a fly. This 
pleasant piece of prestige advertising was 
the idea of a partner who was a keen fisher** 
man and who may have thought that in jthis 
way he could learn whene fi^ of this size 
were most easily caught. Toda^ any fisher¬ 
man could give him the answer in one word 
—Somerset. This might ;soem surprising in 
a county whh virtu^v np rivers of any 
reputation far gaxne fish. T^e change can 
be ascribe entirely to the dcvqippment of 
reservoirs ki a way that could readily be 
emulated elsewWe. 

Ever since Blag^ reservoir made its 
mark st the beginning of t^e oenturyg pro¬ 
ducing huge fish(some pf whom hpxig stuffed 
in the fishing hut to encourage amhition), 
it has been obv^s that any water authority 
which has to impound water rather than 
draw it from wells or springs can, offer sub¬ 
stantial side benefits to the ppbfic* Trout 
fishenoen in Southern England are not used 
to getting their pleasure free and art reedy 
to pay up to £i a day to fish in water 
capable Of yieUfing fish of 6 lb or more. 
The revenue from licences is enough to pay 
dte expense of stocking the water 5 nd 
ing the wages of a water bailiff, In fact, 
in most ca 5 es there is a substaOtid contri- 
budoO to the water sutiioiity*8 geneiU fund. 
Tbe water bailiff not only looks iStpt die 
angllersi’ interests, but eficc^ely dh^Dctoa^ 
trespassers from tbe tescHw irea mo 
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might be less ready than the anglers to obey 
the stringent sanitary regulations. 

Somerset's position has been created by 
the need to unpound large quantities cn 
water to supply industrial and urban de« 
vclopmcnt and by the happy chance that 
most of this water has a high alkaline con¬ 
tent. This last fact means that the trout 
grow quicker and larger than they do, for 
instance, in the acid waters of a moorland 
reservoir. The best known reservoirs be¬ 
long to the Bristol Waterworks Company 
and the queen among them is the Chew 
Valley lake. The Taunton, Bridgwater 
and Yeovil areas each have reservoirs which 
are stocky with trout. All these reservoirs 
are beautiful and aU have proved to be sub¬ 
stantial assets to the countryside around 
them desfnte the protests which must have 
accompanied their creation. 

Chew Valley lake is a remarkable sight 
from the top of the Mendips and every 
weekend summer and winter brings car¬ 
loads of people from Bristol to spot the 
wildfowl through binoculars or simply to 
look at the water. But the paying visitors 


Mind the Dog 

The number of veterinary surgeons in 
Britain has risen by fifteen per cent in 
the last five years ; there now being 
one to every ten doctors. Some 5,000 
veterinary surgeons last year compared 
with 2} million dogs, 04 million head 
of poultry and 33^ million of other 
livestock. 
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SotfTCM.* n&9 ft hr of Itm Royal College of Veter- 
Itmy AgrfcuiKunil Siatistice, Oenerat 



arc inside the chainlink fence standing up 
td their thighs in water casting long 
lines out to catch the monsters or 
their dreams. They come from all oyer 
the country and it is something ofta-tshodc 
for aiwone with old-fashioned ideas about 
trout fishermen to spend a day in their com¬ 
pany. This is a genuinely classless society 
with machine minders from Birmingham on 
e^ual terms with admirals or managing 
directors. The only advantage more money 
can buy is a boat to take the angler out 
over the deeper water. More fish can be 
caught from a boat, but the largest fish 
are generally caught from the bank and 
eve^ne agrees that these fish give a more 
excitim fight. In deep water booked 
trout dive, and diough the pull downwards 
may be enormous there is nothing to com¬ 
pare with the nm of a fish hooked near the 
bank and making £dr the haven of the 
centre. 

Horrifying anglers’ tales (some may be 
true) are told of fish whidi run all the line 
out and break it with one last jump; the 
legend brines fishermen to Chew in their 
hundreds all through the season from mid- 
April to mid-October. Many of them come 
in vans or dormobiles, camp in the car 

g arks, and rise before dawn to fish as the 
ght creeps across the water and gigantic 
fish move back from the shallows to the 
deep water. Many more stay in inns, farm¬ 
houses or cottages in the surrounding coun¬ 
try. They have brought prosperity to a 
good many villages which have been fortu¬ 
nate enough to have a reservoir made near 
them. 

This is an example of the way in which 
national prosperity can create its own 
amenities. The ne^ for more water creates 
the rest^oirs and in turn these supply the 
xecieatioD to fill the extra hours of leisure. 
Angling for trout is one of the aim^de ways 
of exploiting a reservoir, but one cannot 
help wondenpg whether that is use enou|^ 
Sailing and an^g do not mix, but at least 
one water authority infonds to allow saiUng 
fo die whiter^ w cfope teason for tfout. 

in counties iMb^jAe water is less 
favourable for txdiikWk hM 
more use is not made of reservoirs for ndicr 
purposes. After alli so many rivers have 
been ruined by potlutkm that the best use 
might as wen be made of tbe deao rescr* 
voirs that have been created in thidlr plaoe* 
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.m^ixports 

^: Bap the mnbrs 

kjo delay 

JL on ctifi 

tee* on tw sake lof works of aa^ by public 
bodies. The oMaskm was set up itl the 
rathaf panidky attotpisere th4 followed the 
attempt by the Royal Acadefoy to sell its 
Leonardo cartoon of the Virgin and Child 
—a panic, incidentally, that cost the 
government iC35o,ooo^and the committee 
has recommended that the government 
should take powers to ban the export of 
works of ar^ put up for sale by charities 
organisadons supported largely by public 
funds. In cades where, on the advice of a 
reviewing committee, it was decided that 
eitpor( should be pipcnted, and where the 
governtnent decidca to acquii^ tbe work, 
a further panel should advise on a fair price 
half'way between the “home” price and 
the free market price: the government 
could then either raise the money itself from 
a special fund or could specify that a certain 
propordon of the price should be raised by 
public subscripdon (as happened with the 
Leonardo cartoon) and pay the rest itself. 

The committee is almost certainly wrong. 
It is not difficult to imagine an instance 
in which a public or scmi-puhlic collecdon, 
by selling just one of its important works— 
perhaps an example of a field in which it 
was especially rich—^would be enabled to 
extend its collecdon in other dirccdons. 
Britain’s art collections, for all sorts of 
historically accidental reasons, have amazing 
gaps as well as amazing richnesses. It is, 
surely, rather odd to suggest that public 
collecdons should be prevented from realis¬ 
ing some of their assets (for this is what an 
export ban means) if they think they could 
be better used in a rather different way. 
Publicly supported collecdons arc hardly 
going to flog their Rembrandts in order to 
go into the property business. 

In fact, there is a great deal to be said 
for the present system, under which the 
government steps in to prevent the sale of 
a work abroad only iu cases of extreme 
public agitation. G€ course, the provision 
that a work of art must first be put up for 
sale, in order to establish what its value it 
before the government steps in, does cause 
hardship to both buyers and sellers. But 
a work of art has no monetary value except 
what is set upon it by current taste a^ 
current demand. There is certainly a case for 
giving public collections more money to buy 
works that do come on the market, whether 
at home or abroad. But it is no go^ saying 
that and then preventing them from getting 
full price for things they could sensilriy 
dispose of, sunply because the potential pur¬ 
chasers arc foreigners. Foreigiiers, and even 
Americans, have after all not^h painted 
pKOSf worits of vHu^ri- 
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Economic History is Bunk? 


Economic Growth in France 
\ and Biitain, 1851-1950 

By Charles P. Kindlebergcr. 

Harvard University Press, London; 
Oxford University Press, 386 pages. 
52s. 6d; 

ARADOXiCAL in its Very nature. . . 
Hurrah for an author who so 
shattcringly defeats, his blurb writers. This 
unusually organised and rather impish book 
will be frustrating to people interested in 
discovering economic answers, rather than 
asking economic questions ; but they should 
be checked at the first post by Professor 
Kindleberger’s introductory quotation. This 
wholesale demolition of each and every 

single-valued explanation ” of economic 
growth in turn may or may not have un¬ 
covered some of the materials needed for a 
general theory of growth.” What it un¬ 
questionably does do, at a more, hum¬ 
drum level, is to provide a fasdnating toiir 
(Phorizon of the main theories of economic 
growth and of the main interpretations of 
that growth in the economic histot^iof the 
last hundred years.. 

On this tesi-bcd of applied ecbiiomics 
Professor Kindlebcrger as an econcmiist iM 
himself loose, with unconcealed delight, m 
the territory of the economic historian. His 
consequent reliance on secondary sources 
alone, while its great range makes the book 
so usdul to people who want to catch up 
on their economic, literature, has some in¬ 
herent limitatipns. The unavoidable selec¬ 
tion and massive compression occasionally 
produce some near fatuities. On ” social 
determinants” for example: Politically, 
every Englishman is bom liberal or con¬ 
servative [sic]. France is divided into 43 
million Frenchmen.” Other aphorisms, to 
be fair, come off rather well ("But m 
France vocability impedes action. "It is 
necessary to act; I will write an article for 
the Revue des Deux Mondes ’ ”), but on 
the whole this method, by its very nature, 
recalls familiar explanations rather than 
throwing out new ones—emphasising, 
among the social inffuen^s, the contrast 
between the first generation's interest in 
money and later generations’ interest in 
public Hfe; and, in more recent economic 
history, emphasising the large technological 
content of economic growth in France, and 
the debilitating/economic influence of the 
philosophy of fair s^es in Britain. Yet 
again, Professor Kindlebcrger’^ glosses can 
bC'illuminating. " In Britain, g;rowth pro¬ 
ceeded more throughji Harrod^Domar type 


of expansion—investment leading to in¬ 
creased income, which spilled over to 
increased imports”—which is as uncom¬ 
fortably true of 1964 as it has been of 
earlier postwar years. 

Even on such well worn paths as the 
" amateur tradiiion in England ” Professor 
Kindleberger can be stimulating, quoting 
Lord Balnicl’s attribution of the amateur 
tradition to the "varied duties expected 
of the ruling class.” Where Professor 
Kindleberger strays outside his basic 
method and introduces interpretations of 
his own the results can be questionable: his 
discovery, on the basis of a single article in 
The Nation, that Keynes enthusiastically 
acclaimed the return of gold at prewar 
parity is entirely unconvinemg. 

But Professor Kindlcberger’s main pur¬ 
pose is not 10 write new economic history. 
It is to knock down, one by one, each of the 
main single, or "partial equilibrium,” qc- 
planations for success or failure in economic 
growth. He has a neat general point against 


any single "structural” explanation: that 
these could hardly explain why both the 
French and the Britn^ economies grew 
rapidly in some periods and slowly in others. 
Coining to the particular, he knocks down 
in turn the dieories. about inadequate 
French coal, approving Hirschnuln^ dic¬ 
tum that rather than resources leading to 
development, development leads to the dis¬ 
covery and use of. resouites ; about the 
divmion of capital fetf foreign lending ; the 
effect of population change, of social 
determination, o£ entrepreneurship, and so 
on. None but the most fervent disciples 
of any one of these {particular theories will 
be particularly surprised at the ease with 
which these Aunt Sallies are floored. But 
the author’s parting message after this 
excursion into foreign territory will hardly 
endear him to the economic historians 
whose territory he has so joyously invaded. 

It may be enough for the economist to 
handle partialrequiiibrium analybis when he 
is asked to advise on economic growth. It 
appears tliat it had better be. Economic his¬ 
tory, like all history. Is absorbing, beguiling, 
great fun. But, for scientific problems, can 
it be taken seriously? 


An Uncongenial Intellectual 


Christopher Marlowe: A Biography 

By A. L. Rowse. 

Macmillan, 231 pages. 35s. 

T o Dr Rowse his readers are, flatter¬ 
ingly, ” we ”; but our ^entity is 
slightly unexpected. We are evidently not 
intellectuals, still less dons: “Among 
vokitile iniclleauals, even at Cambridge, 
there was more movement towards Rome 
than among ordinary sensible people. Dons 
were just die kind to take arguments and 
argumentation seriously.” Not so wc-|- 
fortunately, for Dr Rowse prefers dogmatic 
statement: “ we need have no hesitation in 
concluding that . . . while he should have 
been studying divinity, he was writing 
poetry.” We are too sensible to argue about 
inconsistency when we are told twenty pages 
later that"" Marlowe’s mind, maturing, was 
moving towards the expression of his funda¬ 
mental concern—the question of religious 
beliefs. . . Inside a quotation we can 
enjoy a sizeable chunk ctf Ovid’s wittiest 
bawdy ; but in direct language we can only 
learn Barnes’s indictment of Marlowe 
without going^ into it in rather unsavoury 
detail.” Thusjt also.be by hints that 

we learn of MatWe’s homosexuality; "it 
is aU gbnut women? from point of 


view, which would hardly be expected to 
appeal to Marlowe ” ;the theme is treated 
—as usually it is with D. H. Lawrence also 
—from the woman’s point of view, from the 
receiving end.” And so we find ourselves 
astonished at "the dramatic success of 
Marlowe’s plays, going counter to the 
human heart—at least the normal heart.” 

Above all, we are not critics: “These 
things happen in the dynamic world of life, 
if t^y do not in the static world of critics 
Indeed, we have to recognise in ourselves 
a contempt for criticism itself: "We can 
now proceed—since our purpose is not pure 
‘ criticism ’ but the reality of biography— 
to follow his tracks in the work.” Despite 
a usdful (though not original) discussion of 
anti-Christian satire, Dr Riimse does not 
take many risks with our sensibility,and we 
are encour^ed to find Marlowe’s humour 
"" uncongenM ”; “ it is an intellectual 
humour ”; “a sort of savage humoin, 
Marlowe’s sardonic twist”—^“effective in 
its time.” We are evidently, not admirers 
of the theatre of our own day. 

We are, however, expected to respect 
“ proper historical method.” Not many 
precise details of Marlowe’s Ijle am known, 
and Dr Rowse js camful not to mgke ,too 
much of them ^ they can,be riigbdy juded 
by a general accoun): of sixteenth centnury 
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Canterbuiy^ and of one or two of Marlowe's 
acquainunccs. Blunders arti rare, and we 
arc seldom misled, though it ii strange to 
find passages from Nasl^ applied to Mar¬ 
lowe without warning that Nashe himself 
applied them to Surrey and Aiduia But 
the bulk of the book i& devoted to following 
Mjiicwc's tracks in his works, more real 
than the works^ thcm&civcs Wc might have 
thought that it was dangerous to use litera¬ 
ture as historical evidence without an ade¬ 
quate literary criticism; but Dr Rowse is 
reassuring “ No writer was ever more 
autobiographical than be was ” ; in a very 
real sense, Faustus is Madjowe ”; and ao, 
wc find, are all his other chiuraaers as wdl. 
So iilso> since Dr Rowse knows Marlowe 
was Shakespeare*^ rival, we have no diffi¬ 
culty in recognising Leander as a portrait of 
Southampton, although no evidence ^what¬ 
ever associates the two. 

If we seem to have learht more about our¬ 
selves than about Marlowe, that is not sur¬ 
prising, for that IS how Dr Rowse teaches 
us m read books. We are anti-intellectual, 
anti-CaTholic, prudish, dightly salacious, 
complacent in our vulgarity; altogether 
antipathetic to Marlowe, who was, as Dr 
Rowse says, “a pure intellectual”: “his 
was a strange tormented spirit! it all goes 
back to his defective humanity.” Dr Rowse 
cannot, of course, be held responsible for 
the claim on the dust-wrapper that this will 
become the definitive biography. 

Problem Child 

Charles Townshend 

By Lewis Namier and John Brooke, 
Maamllan, 206 pages 35s. 

T m career of Charles Townshend was 
brief, fruurated and, except in one re¬ 
spect (the taxation of the American colonies), 
without wide histPrical signfficancc. Yet his 
character and his conduct fascinated and 
repelled his contemporaries at the same 
time and have set posterity an almost in^ 
soluble enigma. This complex personality, 
whose polideol life embraced the years in 
the mid-eighteenth century wbioh the late 
Sir Lewis Namier made it bis ltfc*s 
work to illuminate, presented the type 
of problems which his learning and his 
insight were beautifully poUed to sdve. 
Small wonder then that Sir Lewis 
addressed himself in his last years to 
uncovering Townshend's strange char- 
atter, first in his Leslie Stephen lecture, 
later in Ws biographical essay for the 
“ History of Parliament ” and now in 
this' posthumous and full-scale work which 
was to crown the edifice. Although he died 
with this book unfinished, his friend and 
chief assistant Mr John ^ooke has, with 
the cooperation of Lady Namier, produced 
a combined wotk So skilfully that it is hard 
CO regard it as in any sense incomplete or 
even as the product of two pens. There 
is here nohe the sorry stitcUng together 
of scrappy notes which marks many poet- 
humous D^s; this volume can stand s^y 
with NamierV collected works. 
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Townaheod's brilliance in conversation 
and debate was universal||j^ acknowledged 
by his contemporaries, his great ulents 
were equally seen in a seating of extraordin¬ 
ary vanity and inconsistency. He was ad- 
^ mked anld conttoiMBl at the same rime. 
“ He had art enot^gb to conceal everything 
but his vanity ” was Horace Walpole’s com¬ 
ment ; the worst man that lives ” wrote 
George III with a moralising snifi, and then, 
more viciously, “ vermin.” Even the dis¬ 
illusioned Henry Fox thought hb conduct 
“ intolerable,” though he advised Bute to 
“get him with all his faults” providing 
that he did not trust him for half an hour; 
while his gr^t-uncle Newcastle complained 
of hts “ trifling and provoking behaviour/* 
Sir Lewis used his incomparable knowledp 
of the sources in manusenpt and hr print to 
try to explain the eontradictiOAs in ToWns- 
h^’s behaviour which led to these fudg- 
ments. He found the key in TowBihebd’s 
relations with his father and in his physkal 
disabilities. Townshend was an epileptic 
and the victim of separated parents. In his 
correspondence with his father Sir Lewis 
found the emotional foundations of Towns- 
hend’s character —z craving for affection 
concealed behind insincere flattery and 
n^ockery. lliis emotional instability, aggra¬ 
vated by epilepsy, made it impossible for 
him to fulffi his intellectual pMentialities. 
With^ convictions he could not find 
stability, Only towards the American colo¬ 
nies was he consistent, where he, “the 
oppressed son , . . betamc the heavy 
fracr/* and here his consistency had fatal 
consequences making s^aration inevitabie. 

When Townshend died in 1767 he had 
so far offended all the political groups by his 
amoral and inccklsidcrate conduct towards 
them that he was already being ignored in 
the ministerial reconstruction then m 
cess. As Mr Brooke puls it in his last chap 
ter, the nemesis of character had over¬ 
taken him” For all his brilliance there 
would have been little future for him in the 
age of North. Townshend was of a type pf 
politician which appears in all ages-—those 
whose characters defeat their talents. Those 
of the late nineteenth century were once 
described as “ spoiled children ”; Towns¬ 
hend too can be seen in the nursery, but 
he was a “ problem child.” 

Round the World 

A History p( the World’s Airlines 
By R. E. G. Davies. 

Oxford Univer^fy Press. 621 pages. 84s. 

O Nfi can no more review a book like this 
than one con review a mountain; it 
exists, and that is jlist about all that needs 
to be said. It is precisely sriiat the title im- 

S ltes: an accurate, dispassionate, cofflpre- 
ensive history of civiL flying and the 90 or 
so airlines currently carrying peoi^e over 
the mountains, round the world, and into 
town for a day's shopping. The word‘‘his¬ 
tory ** is sometimes much abused in the con¬ 
text of aviation. iToo many writers treat 
flying at a way of life, rather than as the 
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manipulation by which each airline man¬ 
ages to balance its books each year,” which 
is surely a bit unfair on some of them. He 
tmds to quote those who believe that the 
airlines lost their heads—and their shirts— 
in a jet baying sprc% ratiher than to point 
to the real reason benind the panic, which 
was the increasingly ine.scapable fact that 
jet costs were hatt those of pi8ioa-*ciigmed 
aircraft, and this in its turn produced Ckccbs 
capacity because e&ient airUnes could show 
a profit with their >ets i$o per cent empty* 

In one way or another, Mr Davies stpers 
around the invidious task of passing judg¬ 
ment on individual airlines and concentrates 
instead on what happened to' thciCL wh^h 
usually speaks volumes in itself. He do^, 
after all, claim to be wthing a history, rather 
than an ecbtlomic history of the world's air¬ 
lines, even if the two concepts arc in some 
mys insepaiablc—as he recognises himself 
in some of the broad economic judgments 
that he passes on the nonc-too-healthy state 
of the a^r transport industry. They arc cur¬ 
rently fashionable judgments: too many air¬ 
lines, too rapid expansidn, and the difficult 
economics of short, as distinct from long- 
haul, flyihg. But before anyone cavils with 
Mr Davies about this, let them try and tackle 
this herculean task even one quarter as well 
as he has done. 


Turncoat or 
Many-coloured ? 

IM WftrM of Josephus 

By G. A. Williamson. 

Secke] an 4 W'arbwg. 318 pag>.'s. 36s. 

A oentory ago the wpiht of Flavius 
Josephus, in the translation ma^ by 
Whistoo, the Cambridge eccentric, in 1737, 
were to be found in many an English part 
lour alongside the family Bible. Josephus 
was regardrii as being an almost scriptursl 
autbori^: his audienticity was vouched for 
by Scaliger and Portoous, and WiUism Bhhe 
found him worthy of illustrstkai. Then 
came the sceptics. JpscriHis Was a trim- 
loers A£y bm, a Bomim quiriing as he 
would now be called; and so he fell into 
disrepute. 

Recriidy there has been a revival of in* 
terest both in the than and in his worM. 
This is doe in pert to the dtsooveiv of the 
Dead Sea Scrolls and the excavation ef ^ 
“ monastery ” tS Qumiran, beeause JossiAus 
gives us abundant first-hand information 
about the Essence who lived diete. Another 
fsetor Is the stir caused revived Jewish 
natisnalism in the form of Zfonum. A 
hool^ thmefoie, which can pteaoit the inot< 
ky work} of Rome and jemsskm^ of east 
and welt, into wbadt Josmus wm born at 
the very time when the atristUm thureh 
was id Its infotuy. is to be woleeaMd. Mr 
WfiliaiDsonts study is fbr the oodtfnaty 
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raider \ but it is baikd 6ii iiride and nearijf 
$hn[f 9 accurate schuhiMUip;, alu! provides a 
mdst' liisefiil background bobk for the 
snident of ‘die first century of our era. 

But wheti we leave fo^hus’s environ* 
nlent for tke man himself, we are in a quan¬ 
dary. What really does Mr Williamson 
want us to think of mm? We are left won¬ 
dering. It has become an axiom with a 
certain school of English historians that 
while rebellion against England is a sign 
of gross ingratitude, rebellion against 
anyone else is a good ^ing, however hope¬ 
less and destructwe Ac revolt may he, and 
that anyone who opposes AC shedding of 
blOod in a lost cause is a traitor. When 
applied to chamctlers^ like Herod and 
Josephus this thdory Astorts and belittles 
them. Hnod woAcd fearlessly for the good 
of the Diaspora, and far from fleecing his 
subjects as Mr Williamson suggests on page 
84, was twice able to remit their taxation, 
besides keepiog Aem imthune from paying 
tribute to Rome. It was his balsaA-grovcs 
and his share of the spide-tradc that made 
him so rich—the Moilseur Cing pour Cent 
of his day—long befotc he became king. 

Similarly wiA Josephus. Wc cannot 
separate me man from the historian. He 
saw that in a world dominated by Rome, 
nationalism was suicide. So it was to prove. 
Is Josephus to be impugned for doing his 
utmost to prevent the catastrophe, or its 
recurrence? History has provided ils with 
a small group of men who have taken part 
in great affairs and have lived to write great 
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books about ^Aem^^HUen sudi as Thuey* 
Ades, St Luke and Sir Wiiistoa Chinch^ 
It is a it^pCctable pompeny^ to say tiw least* 
and to it Josephus willi amyg, as of righi* 
belong. 

* 'K 

Secular Saint 

Viva Juarez! 

By Charles Allen Smart. 

Eyre and Spottiswoode, 444 pages. 42$. 

moft imporiant fact abdut the 
X Mexico in which Benito Jikerea lived 
and worked,” Mr Smart writes, *‘is that 
beginning in iBio it was aroused from a 
condition in which it had remained rela^ 
tively unchanged Since early in the 16th 
century, and was ptojeCted violently into 
tfie Western world of Ae 19A century.” 
No less sharp was the contrast between Ae 
Ufe of the Zapotec Indian boy and Ae 
world of nineteenth century politics at 
which he later grew to excel. If only 
Mexico had adapted kself as well as 
Ju^z.... 

His task, like the rider of an Unwilling 
horse, was to urge Mexico to leap three 
centuries 01 more, as he himself had done, 
while at Ae same time defending it from 
internal disintegration and external attacks. 
This led him into Arect conflict wiA the 
rich, obscurantist and privileged Gturch in 
whose bosom he had been reared^ The 
story of his personal preparation and de* 


vdopmem for Ais task is a Ea8ciiiatUi|| ooe^ 
and Mr Smarc fella it well, makiiia full use, 
for the first time in of |uinz*s 

autobiogniphical ** Notes tor My Children.” 
It is a pity Aat the enormous burdens Aat 
feU ujpon the new president after the 1B57 
constitutional crisis prevented him from 
continuing the notes in the last fifteen, and 
most important, years of his life. 

Jufrez emerges from Mr Smart's book 
as the **secular saint” whiA most Mexi¬ 
cans consider bjm today. But be was fol¬ 
lowed by Ae 34-year Actatorship of 
Porflrio Diaz, the once liberal general. 
What went wrong ? It would have been 
helpful if the author could have Suggested 
some answers, though he dOca* Mint out 
that Ju 4 rcz was at his least effective in 
handling the obstructiemist liberal' Congress 
whose rights he insisted on respggtmg- 
Judrez was deeply influenced by the Fren<A 
and American revolutions, but his own 
nation was not ready f(^< a graft of the 
European liberalism jyhw be so wnole- 
heartcAy adopted. The middle class* the 
bourgeois entrepreneurs from which it 
sprang, did not exist in Mexico to support 
it. Mr Smart might also have ^nc more 
to Aow how Juirez’s views are sdll relevant 
in Mexico t^y: justice, education, Ac 
Church^Juiiez points Ae way, but Ae 
battles are stOl not dually won. Yet where 
the auAor docs draw parallels wiA the 
twentkA century, he can be wildly off Ae 
mark, NeiAer JufireX, nor bis close col¬ 
league Melchor Ocapipo^ nor modern 
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Mexico’s ksdcis would thank him for say¬ 
ing: Ocampo was anddpatiiii the Organ* 
isation of American States ’’•^espgtially not 
just now. 

** Viva Jcrirezl ” is nevertheless a vivid, 
accurate and valuable account of the life 
and work of Mexico’s greatest presideiu. 


Learning to Write 

The Excitement of Writing 

Edited by A. H. Clegg. 

Chatio 0id Witidm. 152 pages. 138. 6d. 
The Semt Places 
By David Holbrook. 

Metkuert. 299 pages. 35s. 

A new gctlerarion of five year olds is now 
starting school and a new generation 
of eleven year olds is moving up into the 
secondary schools. How will they fare with 
the English language, the basic tool of their 
education? It is the contention of Mr 
Clegg, who is the chief education officer of 
the west Riding of Yorkshire, that there 
should be the same sort 6f revolution in 
the leaching of English as Occurred many 
years ago in the teaching of art and then 
music and dancing, whidi is now called 
something like movement in music. Instead 
of being given formal, stilted exercises in 
parsing and analysis and in **comprehen- 
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sioQ,” which make up most of English laiir 
guage lessons today because GCE examina¬ 
tions demand theiit» /chiidren should begin 
at an early age to express'Biemsclves as they 
wish, to. write down, say, an account of a 
school visit, or any qxp^^ience, as they feel 
moved to, just as the art teacher has aban¬ 
doned the copying of flowers in vases in 
favour of letting the children's imagination 
run riot in paint. 

Most of the first of these books consists 
of examples of children’s writing in the 
Yorkshire schools that have adopted this 
method—*if indeed it should be called a 
method. The selections arc vivid and often 
moving; moreover, though most of them are 
“ creative ” writing, examples are given of 
plain straightforward prose, proper to a 
scientific description. Mr Clegg, and ^ 
teachers who think like him—who provide 
prefaces to their children’s work—mamtain 
tl^t the necessities of grammar, sentence 
construction and so on, will come naturally 
to cUldren as they get older; but that the 
important thing is to accustom them to set 
down their thoughts and ideas unself¬ 
consciously. Most people readmg this 
book will agree with him, thouji^ it has to 
be rememb:red that enthusiasts in teaching 
will nearly always produce successful results 
and that in any case the book naturally does 
not reproduce bad work. 

Mr Holbrook, whose book grew out of 
ariides in The Gmrdmu also thinks that the 
teaching of English should be freed from 
the tyranny of grammatical exercises, and 
his lixiqk, too, is full of quotations from 
cbil#n’s wriuug, rikoady in secondary 
modem schools. But he is not content to 
show the practical advantages, for the child, 
in expressing himself as he wants. He 
wants to provide a theoretical justification 
for self-expression, and in doing so dives 
into psychoanalytical, particularly Kleinian, 
beliefs. He himself admits that this part of 
his book will annoy many of his readers, 
and there is therefore not much point in 
criticising ii. But it hardly seems neces¬ 
sary ; nor do his diatribes against children's 
comics and the like help his case. The 
lesson that both books get across is that the 
teaching of English as a language is ripe 
fpr reform. Children can obviously be 
brought to enjoy writing, just as they enjoy 
painting. It is lime that more of them were 
encouraged to. 

Why We Disagree 

International Monetary Arrangements: 

JThc Problem of Choice 

Report on the Deliberations of an Inter¬ 
national Study Group of 32 Economists. 

Princeton University, Department of Econ- 
mnics. 121 pages. $1.00. 

T his report on international liquidity is 
strictly for professionals. It is the 
work of an international study group con¬ 
vened by Pro^sor Fritz Machlup, and' 
meeting four times over the past year at 
Prinoetoii and Belhigio3 on Lake <^mo. 
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professor. Machli^’s .purpose wjaa to 
duce a report to flank the o^dql qxercises 
of the group of ten and the Lo^teinational 
Monetary Fund—^but in a rigorously aca<- 
demic way. The rim was empbaacaily not 
tK{ produce the most practical report or the 
biggest measure of agreement—if it had 
been Professor Machlup would have got 
together five like-minded economists rather 
than thirty-two ranged from one extreme 
to the other. The aim was rather to identify 
sources of disagreement, to isolate the rea¬ 
sons for the wide ran^ in academic views 
—how far because of different factual intcr- 
precadon, how far different objectives? 

Anyone who has participated in this kind 
of academic soul searching knows how diffi¬ 
cult, and in some ways illusory, the taxo¬ 
nomic exercise is; and the written report, 
itself collectively written, inevitably bears 
some of the scars. Yet however tough on 
the reader, the exercise has been well worth 
while, and not only in providing a hand¬ 
book for the professionals, and ali^ve 4II for 
students. Somewhat unexpectedly, the dis¬ 
puting participants did find that one signifi¬ 
cant area of agreement existed. Essen¬ 
tially, this is on the need for exchange rates 
to be less rigid than they have become ; on 
the need for a controlled process of inter¬ 
national creation of reserves ; and on the 
need to tackle the overhang of the reserve 
currencies. This agreement, and particularly 
that on the role of the exchange rate, should 
be carefuly noted by the men who decide 
on, rather" than write about, international 
money. 

Lovssome Things 

The English Qarden 

By Edward Hyams. Photographs by Edwin 
Smith. 

Thames and Hitdsmi, 288 pages including 
205 plates. £6 6s. 

T his sumptuous book has fifteen more 
colour plates, biit fewer black-and- 
white pictures, than its companion volume, 
Georgina Masspn’s '‘Italian Gardens.” It 
exists half as much again. Colour is 
expensive, and some will question its 
superiority. Black and white portrays light, 
shade and space, which are as much a part 
of an English garden as flowers, ino^e 
successfully. Nevertheless, many of the 
colour plates in this book are exquisite and 
testify to Edwin Smith’s skill. Like 
“English Parish Churches” and “Englpd^ 
the book proves that he is a peifection^l 
among photographers and is prepared w 
return when light and season arc right fpr 
his purpose. • 

Edward Hyams’s historical add 
descriptive text traces the development df 
the English garden from the twelfth cen¬ 
tury onwards, and it is quite natural that 
^me of the l^st of his English gardens ai« 
' to be found in Wales and Ireland. 

One complaint: for browsers it wouljd 
be far more imnvdnient if tbe title of tbb 
V picture, msi^d of a number, were prmtdi 
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by EDWIN MULUNS 


W E iccm to bite knoim Mbo 
a long cImOf without in ftict 
knoiviqg ntore man a handful of 
amiable sqnigglea that have caught 
the eye aa reproducnons lor their 
exubexant and uolourtul gaiety. 

But Its for the ongmalst and any 
quantity of ihciw wqll, die Dm 
Galkty has one (**Woln(n| Bh-d by 
Moonuitht'* of 19^)3 tttid that it. pre¬ 
cisely the lot In public collecnoni m 
this country, furthermore his last 
one^an show htft was 14 years ag j 
T he Arts Coundt has now got Mr. 
Roland Penrose (who arranged the 
i960 Pit4»fo exhibition) to mount 
the largcst-ever exhibition of Mivo's 
work at the late Gallery until Oct 
T r. ai|5 of them, including 1 group ol 
muralb which glow on thi. walla ot 
the mam sculpture galkry, and of 
w<ud ceraiTuc totems wrliidi ht has 
made m coUabomuon with the 
Spanish potter Artigas And if one 
takes m me graphic work andbook 
illustmtiotii on vicwr suntiltanunisl^ 
at the I.C A Galleries 11 all adds up 
to a major display of one of the moat 
influential artists ahvc todg). 

Miro 18 tlic great escapist of the 
30 th u.ntur> funtisy, pla) and 
whmiby hate bcin Ins themes He 
liasncs ertnedofgumes 1 he possessor 
of 1 mercunai gilt jGor colour and tor 
design. Miro hai for 40 years be- 
viuhcd and charmed us with his 
pianks, and with the innocent spon- 
tancit> of his inventions Concerned 
alwasH with space, he has made of it 
an imaginary sky mwhiehthe dreams 
ol man are set loose to frolic 
He was bom In Barcelona in 
and IK one of no fewer than nve 
Spanish painters to make a real mark 
on 30 th-Lcntuiy art, the others 
being Gns, Dali, rapies and of 
coufte Picasso. And like the other 
lodr, Miro wwi intimately asHociaicd 
with ilic Pans scene during his form¬ 
ative years. 

1 he* first room, devoted ro carl) 
paintings dime Octore he went to 


Paris, show a young man wbndeew 
freeh on C6zantK, Sc*uti^ MUd 
' Bonnard, but was a slave to iMuiu ol 
them Ihese early landscapes and 
portraits look BStoaishingly nssliged 
and tull-budiedi •odgs notioeahle as 
the Pans nianncMaii kre the heavy 
Neck outlines uilch he fglMly 
took Irom hpeniah RbUMMi*- 
favseocs, and theilbidcurvug emh 
derive straight firotn Aft 
and do violent battle with dm dlact- 
plincs ol Cezanne and CubiniL < 
rius e irly penod culminAtga hi a 
group ol radiant and metioni|My 
malt landseapcsp^-emoog theih *n^e 
Pahu" bought by Bmest Uemlnguaiy 
—m which every detail of pUmt end 
animal is recorded and essaedy plactd 
ill the manner of a cataloffHu Tet 
what u immediately striking is 
alread) the rcsiilt bdongs move to 
dream than reality, ihe SUfVeabst 
was wailing to be bom. 

Miro hrst wem. to Paria in iglpiimd 
thereafter he spent every winter Wk 
up until the becond World War.ilie* 


revoiudanar) atmosphew ^^disch then 
h 4 d Paris was of great imimrtance to 
him It made it easy ftw mmm a fei 
fasthfinua I 


I few 

steps to abandon fastidiioua realism 
for a tree cimloraiiCll his dgy- 
daeams 

At hrst 1 x 18 ippitoaCh Was an echo 
of Kanditiskys but by m tunc he 
jmned the Surrealists M i 9 a 4 ~*<wo 
vctirs helorc PieasscHMus flivountc 
images of suns, ttatik honaons, 
lidders, dogs, singing WUreH, had 
come to fill 4 Itfgdy symo^ r^ in 
bis work, and to be described by 
means of the craay, halfwonuc ple- 
torial shorthand uuit we rceogpilke 
str.ught 4 way as Mini. 

The greatest splendour of Mho 
residis m the room himg with the 
large decorative compositions of die 
early 1930s, m wmch animated 
shapes in red, black and white duu.e 
aerosa luminous expanses ot twtUght 
fhey are seductively beautiful, and 
nothing Miro has done since—nrxeept 
perhaps tlie “ConsieUataon” series ol 
early 1940s—can match them 



As Mtto saw hnnsAf tn ipjp: deiasi from a seJfrporirtnt helongifig 
to Pwasso$ and nom at tho Tide, 


that he Is a ihartgifiil colourist, do- 
Bigner, inventor, humoristi and con¬ 
juror ol the infimte and the mtangible, 
and granttd'that his pathos w k 

« uan there renWuis a 
ess about all these poetic day¬ 
dreams floating away like balloons 
that nukes ft impossible to race him 
anywhere near Reaaaa Perhaps it la 
just the feeling that balloons are also 
the*tc 19 be bnrsi. 


mgs look whumieoi and mi 
falways a danger with Miro) As for 
his ceramics, they oic aggtenSi^y 
erotic, kinky ano ekaedy as Mr, 
Penrose describes them. In hiS cata¬ 
logue—^they ‘^suggest monumenu 
that should preside over a 20Ch« 
century Bacchanalia." 

At length Miro en mune inducts a 
butc of drugged euphoria, lor all 


Another discerning piece of criticism reprinted from the Sunday Teiegraph of 
August 30th. it demonstrates the quaiity you can expect each week from the 
Sunday Telegraph critics. If you want to read well-informed perceptive articles 
on art, books, films, television, radio and drama, 

SUNDAY TELEGRAPH 

EVERV WEEK 
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SULW 


Th« 8 wIm •ngln«0rino,oomp«ny 
of ig^d-wMe roputo 



I>pyv'er 



Sulzer Gas Turbines 
embody wide experience 
acquired with many types 
of turbo-machines, 
inciuding jet engines 


Sulzer Gas Turbines with ratings 
from 3,OCX) to 30.000 kW 
for power j:>lant^teni;l^ 
the petrdlbumlhdtisfi^'^ttaininfg 
very high ,effici|SQG|ef with . 
exhaust-heat recuperation and 


suitable for running on 
heavy oil. gas oil or natural gas 


, Sulzer BfOthere.Lifiit|8^ 
Winterthur, Switzerland 


Associated cempanlo*^ WWiUsnitiir; Schwieflaeri^eh^ Lokonfotlt^ uhd MasctiihSn- 
fabrlk, ZurcherstraDe 41; tendon W.C.I: Sulzer Bros. (London) Ltd., Batnbridge 
Street; Paris 7e: Cle da Construction M6canique Procddds Sulzer, 19. rue Coonapq- 
Jay; Parla lie: $ocidt4 Anonyme Chauffage Sulzer. 7, avenue de la Repubfiqtier' 
Sruxellee 9: SociSt4 Anonyme Beige Sulzer Frbres, Chauffage et Ventilation, 
13, avonue Marnlx; Amsiordam-C: Gebroeders Sulzer Nederland N.V., Sinool 148; 
Oslo: Sulzer Brothers, Nordisk Aksjoselskap, Riddervoldsgale 7; StuttgafHfe fGAV* 
bruder Sulzer, Heizung und Luftung GmbH, FurtbachstraDe 4; Wien III: Gebru^r 
Sulzer (Wien) GmbH, Am Heumarkt 13; Madrid: Sulzer Hormanos S. A., Aparta- 
do 6050: LIsaabon: Sulzer Irmdos Ltda., ^pagadp,€»; Mpw yoMi (1) |||,¥.tWulibr 
Bros. Inc., 10 Rector Street; Spartanburg S^^raSil: Solzer Bpos.. Mc^ iexti» 
Machinery Division, P.O. Box 189S, 207 MagipH Stf e^MontN^: Siilzef Br<i. 
(Canada) Ltd., 1310 Greene Avenue. Suite 650;linlefff, D.F.! Sulzer Hermanns. 7, 
Apartado postal 7183; Rio do Janeiro: Sulzer do Brasil S. A., Caixa postal 2435; 
Buenos Aires (R 74): S. A. Sulzer Hermanos S.t.L., Avenida Belgrano NoO(KLi2^J>ti2 
Beirut: Sulzer Bros. Ltd. & SLM Winterthur. Middle East Consulting Piof 

Box 5317; Johannesburg: Sulzer Bros. (South Africa) Ltd., P.O. Box 930; Singapore: 
Sulzer-SLM Central Office for S.E. Asia, Newton P.O. Box 8; Mllson'a Point N.8.W. 

i Australia); Sulzer Bros. (London) Ltd., P.O. Box Si; Tokyo: Sulzer Brothers (Japan) 
.Imited. C^P.0.147. - Represented In all other countries. 


BISHOPSGATE 

IN 

CALCUTTA 


It was in 1863 that National ond Grindiays openad its first 
branch in Calcutta. Long enough ago to become identified 
with the country, to become part of its daily life, to know its 
people, its commerce and its needs. 

Whatever your need, whether the most detailed market 
iiffbrrniitidn w simply icMsqdei' theildHytcbmpre- 

bensive. banking {Nationjsl m^;Or|ndlay8 i^ ready 

to iiheet yoiir r^uireme'nte through a vvide niMWbrii faltbranches 
infndie andelsawheire'ih Asia epdAldda'r,. 

NATIOML ANB 

A, v> BANKLiniTED 

I ' » l9l|iibPS6ATE, LONDON, E.Cd 

iranches In INDIA - PAKIWaN • CEYLON • ADEN • SOMALIA 
. JKENXA • UGANDA - TANGANYIKA AND ZANZIBAR 
AiGiTHERN RHODESIA • SOUTHERN RHODESIA 

Bankers to the Government In ADEN * KENYA * UGANDA * ZANZIBAR 
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Conflict 
lat Sea 


GQvenuaents at t]i« receiviiig en4 thf ^ori4*s shippHtilg 
trades are chaUeagbig tbe riglit ol canfsvenoes to 
get together and tei rates privately. Govermtients ot the 
supplying end of shipping are being drawn in defehslvely. 
What will thiji 4o to the freedom Of the seOs? 


H aving Vrqved his newty acquired big stict, “tlie 
Sbi{)i>uig CGntracts and Ck>mmercial Documents 
Act,'* in the face of the Americans, Mr Malrples said 
last wedcend that the British government had been able to 
“ negotiate from strength ’* in its discussion with fbe Ameri¬ 
can government over shitiping conferetlces. The result: yet 
another postponement of the Federal Maritime Commission’s 
deadline, to December ist. From this deadline onwards 
f British and Ettfopiean shipping edmpanies sailing to Amed^ 
wilt be required to api^ a form of etintnet tfrawn up by tne 
FMC. will give the commis^On judsdictiuh blVr' these 
dealings and r^trire the shipping companies to Snt^ly it with 
detailed tradiUg information. The Act rushed through Parli¬ 
ament by both tides of the House in July gives the Minister of 
Transport poUwr to order British shipowners not to provide 
foreign governments With documents without hiS express 
permission. This would prevent Brititil Companies in the 
Atlantic shipping conferenccs-~ 4 s they wotild love to be 
prevented^from obeying the FMC. So the deadlock gets 
an extension: in the meantime Britain and other European 
governments will go on arguing with the United States. 

This conflict between the FMC and North Adantic 
shipping, which erupted so noisily last winter, should have 
made shitting companies everywhere ask themselves some 
long overdue questions. FiiAt, is the conference system capable 
of adjusting itself to current trends in world trade? Secondly, 
win these trends be towards government control of freight 
rates and tradit^ agreements, as in aviation ? Are not the 
Americah government’s aggressive shilling policy and Euro¬ 
pean governments defensive ones both now moving towards 
this kind of control ? 

^ Shipping conferenoea are fonned by groins of shipping 
companies apedalising in the same sort of trade^i.e., 
passenger or cargo—on the same route. They quote th^ same 
ratm and the same cmiditians Of carriage for similar cargo 
while competing for services offered to shippers, tf this 
soiinds like an old-bshi^ed, Ombatded cartel, this Is precisely 
Uhat the shlpj^^ cojifefonces are. There are more than 300 
of them, c0veaog most of the nufjor trade routes. They have 
existed for the bettet parr of a cefltuty,‘hrotight Ihto being to 
Che(± Some faiify suidflal bouik of price cOfflOg. At a time 
u^en eveo most libei^ ecooomiins accept' thtj necessity 
for some forhi tff It^ation ot competiflOn Dq' Ireh^rt,^ the 
basic Sims of'the conifer^es are by no means tfistepufUble,* stof 
more than the licensing ot road haulage or the foternatiohal 


Air Transport Associadihi. But liberal economists might abo 
atgub that if pri^e competition—aS’in th}s case—^has to be 
dellberatety curtailed then it must be reflated, iff at leaSt 
supervised by goVetuments, to present abuse. Ir is with this 
instinct that the shipping ctgnpyities, are rohl% oqt Of sym¬ 
pathy. They Cannot see any reaiiop vDiy thbj^ shOUld hot 
left in tompiete liberty to manipolate their own rates and lo(dt 
after dieir oWti affaltS. And not entirdly tbrou^' a desire to 
preserve, cartel practices which thCy believe are Utterly jiuti- 
fied, 6if to withstand 'American pressure intended mainly to 
tidlstef even mote its fafgh-Cost, subsidised, uncompetitive 
merchant marine. It is because 4 iey see tUs as one more 
move—^and from the vmrtd’s most poVrbrful chamjnoil of free 
enterprise—torpedo their ttaditionifl ** freedom tff die Seas.” 

t '!» 

T his freedom is not to be confused with free trade, ft is 
the right eff ships In seagoing ftade to entCr any foreiign 
port on the basis of purely private trading agfeemehts with 
mercantile interests. Traditfona![fy, for die maritime trading 
nations of Europe, the right waS perhaps always implicitly 
backed by these countries^ pollijcti, economic add military 
superiority over most of the couhtries to and from wfaidh their 
ships moved cargoes. Pressure seldom needed to be applied; 
the nations at me other end of Burdpe^s trade routes were 
benefiting from the trade, and bad neimcr'dijeWeaith nor the 
strength to compete in ocean-going trade tl^emsdVes. Given 
this freedom, governments of the maririmje nations did not 
interfere in shipping affairs ; they hgd no nera fo. ''Qtlien com¬ 
mercial competition began to hurt in shipping, they encouraged 
sdf-rCgulation; the conference syStep devdoped under thdir 
benevolent eyCs. Occasionally, if ever thelt ships' freedom 
of the seas ” caipe Into doubt in some remote a little 
“ showing of the flag ” sufficed. 

As soon as the bid colonial empires bqgan to (fidhtegrate, 
pressures upon this freedom, or more specifically On the con* 
ference system, began to develop. Qoverimieots at the other 
Clids of the trade routes began io bC intefbstdd in fre^t rates 
anti the conditions Go which ah^I^ seMCeil are provided. 
Sonic of ffiehi began io consider ^hipping dOiifemieer agree¬ 
ments In the li^ht of legislation fo protiidte 'dOmpetition tiiat 
might have'made such bodiei if they bnd (grated on 
k'nti hr insltie one econody, Industrlat tiatiihis tHgt had hot 
hftherto epg^d in seagi^ trade began to' develop their 
own niettanrile marines, uVnalUy’ With diipbuiltiing sObskUns 
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and often with preference for dieir ships in tbei;|novqiiaat of 
aatiinttl cargoes. After the war, in the nerf eap<olooial 
nations such as India, P jkiatan, Indonesia and Wimta, gqvem- 
mentt daimed the tight to bargain with conferences over 
rates, and/or plan their own fleets, whic|i Would be 
guaranteed a part of their trade. Australia, New Zealand 
and South Africa all instituted " formula agreements ” under 
which shipping conferences have to negotiate the general 
level of freight rates with strong government-promoted bodies 
on the basis of a formula which includes provision for the 
return on capital employed in the trade, replacement tannage 
and operating costs. Under such formulae, the oonfmnoe 
lines have to submit their audited voyage accounts to an 
accountant appdnted by the shippers, ahowi«g any “ excess" 
or "shortfall” of revenue. Cta this a revision of rates— 
either up or down—is negotiated. The crucial difference 
between Australia and Sou^ Africa is that ^th Africa has 
imminal contrtd of the general level of freight rates both to and 
from its shores. But this control of inbmind freight rates— 
vihkh is unusual—was obtained by " voluntary ” agreement 
of shipping companies wanting to get mail contracts. There 
was no Bfttiah law then, like the one just rushed through 
ParUamem^ making it illegal for shipowners to provide 
documents to foreign governments when they bad been ordered 
by the Ministty tff Transport to widihold these documents. 
The Americans could not therefore get similar " voluntary ” 
agreement to their request for height documents and informa¬ 
tion as the South Africans did. 

These examples, and there gre others, show that the con¬ 
ference syakem is capable of idjusting to the trend towards 
an increasingly large government finger in the frei^t-tate pie 
and are not necessarily crippled by having to give information 
about their business. Not surprisingly, shipowners would 
much prefer, if there has to be an element of control over their 
rates, more organisations of the kind now appearing in Europe. 
These are, in theory, private organisations of shippers, like 
the British Shippers’ Council, capable of bargaining ^ectivcly 
with equally strong groups of shipowners like the Committee 
of Euitpean Shipowners. But there is some doubt whether 
this type of organisation has any place in the countries and 
contiiients situated at the other end of Europe’s trade routes 
—apart from Jtq»n, which has a similar maritime histtny to 
many European nations. A look at the groupings that 
occurred at the United Nations Conference on Trade and 
Development in June this year makes this questionable. It 
became clear there that the traditional shipping natimis in 
Europe will have to deal increasingly wifo governments 
rather than exporters, when negotiating shipping agreements 
and freight rates. While they support the (Werence system 
in principle, the developing nations in Africa, Asia and 
South America made it {drin that, where possible, their 
governments intended to be in control of their end of trade 
routes. 

America’s shipping delegation sat almost silent at that 
oonference—an unusual posture for Americans in any inter- 
natkmal gathering. With a history of discriminatory ship¬ 
ping polide^ that many of the devdoping nations have since 
cojxe^ the Americans could not legitimatdy cast tbdr lot 
with the traditional shipping nations advocating their policy 
(ff " freedom of the seas.” At the same time mey could not 
support dentaods for preferential freight rates being made 
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by the 4evdoping oaiMM beoMOf tbaav demands oquM opriy 
be met bt the dppense of American as well at EuSQjtean^iuitl 
, Jafanesb sh^dg. Sd America Was left with a foot^daaij^g 
iia each camp, vmhout putdiig any real wdghr on< either, It 
ia into mis settfoig that the current Angfo-Araerkan shiptHing 
oonffict and the sfopowners’ yearning for unrestricted freedom 
of the seas must be placed. 

The issue in this instance is not whether the U.S. Federal 
AAaritime Commission is for or against the conference 
system; it has, in fact, stated its acceptance of shipping con¬ 
ferences Ignite clearly, not least because high-cost American 
dripping Would be driven off the seas without them. The 
qumrioo is how far FMC aiciiioa goes towards die unilateral 
govemmeut control d trade. The commission has askeu 
stripping hues engaged iu trade to and from America for 
details of the total revenue tons of cargo they carry, the total 
gross freight revenues they earn, the number of revenue tons 
ci certain commodities, and the gross freight earned ou the 
carriage of those comtoiodities. It has also drafted a contract 
form for use in agreements between both foreign and 
American exporters, and then ordered confereqees based both 
inside and outside America to adopt diis. 


W HATEVER the find r)»ult of the continuing negotiations 
between Europe and America, it is unlikely these could 
be concluded by December ist. Too many governments 
are involved, and the positions seem too diametrically 
opposed for comfortable compromise. Failing this, open 
dilute could clearly make the right of ships to enter foreign 
ports in order to trade negotidble at government level. How¬ 
ever wild Senator Douglas's threat to ban foreign sbiiis from 
American ports unless they comply with US shipping legis¬ 
lation may sound now, it cannot be ignored in terms of echoes 
in the future. Landing rights are wholly a matter of negotia¬ 
tion between governments in international air transport: that 
is how agreement can always, ultimately, be forced in lATA. 
and the trend may well be towards some such international 
organisation in stripping. While it is naive for the British 
Government to think that the new British law can utterly 
block the application of American shipping legislation, it is 
equally naive for American Senators and Congressmen to 
think that their shipping legislation will not provoke reactions 
in the rest of the world. Every action being taken by America 
is being watched by developing nations interested in creating 
and protecting their own new merchant fleets. This puts 
America in the forefront of those nations advocating some 
measure c£ government control of shipping—an uncomfort¬ 
able position, but perhaps an inevitable one for it. In the 
long run, the European shipowners can only delay the advent 
of wider government contnri than they now face by adapting 
the conference system to satisi^ in some degree the legal 
requirements of countries to and from which they hopd fo go 
on carrying cargo. If this is not done, then internation^ 
control of shipping may face them much sooner than they 
dare to think. What is taking place now is a shift in the 
balance of mercantile sea power away from the traditional 
shipping nations. And if they feel that in future there will 
be no sueh thmg as “ freedom of the seas,” natioos at the 
other end of the sea lanes may ask m reply how mucb tivere 
ever was. 
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’t)oes Britain Need An Aircraft Industry^ 

The Economist would not necessarily answer **No.** But some 
other people soon may, unless the aircraft industry comes up 
with pretty conclusive arguments for staying alive. 


T his muld-millioD-pound question may not actually be 
asked inside the Famborough air show next week, 

, which is being held once more after the lapse of a year; 
if it is, it will very likely be drowned by the jets overhead. 
But the British aircraft industry can rest assured that such 
questions rre going to be asked to an increasing extent out¬ 
side Famborough by people who are growing sceptical about 
how much this industry returns to the economy compared 
with what it takes out of it. After a year like the last, when 
fiasco followed upon fiasco, thoughtful peojde are going to 
remember that the sorry arguments over the VC lo began in a 
well meant attempt to make work for the aircraft industry 
where no vrork existed. They are going to look at the Blue 
Streak rocket, being built with great skill and devotion for no 
apparent purpose, and ask themselves whether the same thing 
has not happened here too. If the industry cannot survive in its 
present shape and form unless work is artificially created for 
it; if its products when built fail to sell in adequate numbers 
or cost inordinate sums for disproportionately small results ; 
then the question becomes inevitaUe. Is it worth continuing 
to subsidise the industry in its present shape and form? 

It ought to be said quite unequivocally, in reply, that a 
country not prepared for a number of failures has no business 
with an aircraft industry. Companies can brmg out very 
similar cars: but new aircraft must do scuneihing the existing 
ones cannot. Doing what has not been done b^ore involves 
risk-taking and the real prospect of failure. No aircraft indus¬ 
try can expect to escape. Tlie bigger the industry, the more 
spectacular these arc ; some of the American aircraft industry's 
flops have been very spectacular indeed. The fact that the 
British indusuy hits its share of failures is no reason for saying 
we should stop building aircraft. But there is a case for 
asking whether we are getting more than our fair share of them. 

Britain’s aircraft industry can justify its existence if it can 
prove one or more of the followng three propositions: — 
that it pays its way (to which the answer is obviously 
“ No,” for it would not otherwise need so much government 
support) or 

that it is essential to the country’s defence; or 
that the “technological fall-out” from aviation engineering 
is so important to the economy that it justifies a continuing 
subsidy to aviation. 

The aircraft industry can claim it is vital to Britain’s defence 
only if it turns out aircraft good enough to stand comparison 
with those of other countries (they do not, for purposes <rf 
this argument, have to be better than them). Sometimes it 
does, and sometimes it docs not. In the vertical take-off 
aircraft now under development—for which the engine com¬ 
panies deserve most of the credit—the British industry has 
possibly come up with the world’s first new weapon since ilw 
ballistic missile. This is a tremendous achievement that is 


hardly getting the credit that it is due. Tim tug-of-war now 
going on inside the services turn on the strenuous efforts of 
the Ministry of Defence to sti^ the RAF horn turning this 
into another TSRx, an all-singing, all-dancing aircraft, like 
one of those fancy pen-knives of such infinite versatility that 
they are too cuml^ome and far too expensive for everyday 
use. Some British missiles have been very good indeed. 
Bloodhound, for all the scandal about the higjii profit made mi 
it, is a first-class anti-aircraft weapon. 

But, in general, the British industry is conspicuously more 
successful in the civil as well as the military fidd chiefly when 
it attonpts the small and the short-range, rather than the big 
and long-range. If it is sensible to do vdiat you are good at, 
then this is what the British industry should concentrate all 
its resources upon instead of dissipating tlmm over too many 
projeas. It also happens to be the kind of equipment we 
need. British European Airways seems mighty pleased with 
its Trident jet, even if other airlines are proving chary of it: 
we, also acutely, need the kind of strike aitcr^ that could 
develop from vertical take-off. 


W HAT must be remembered about the aircraft industry is 
that it is, for all the noise it makes, one of the country’s 
smaller industries, employing directly only about 260,000 
people and drawing indirectly on the work of perhaps as many 
more. This is not big enough for some of the jobs it attempts 
to tackle; but it is a great deal too big to survive if the more 
ambitious TSRxs and Concords were cut out. Does the 
technological fall-out from these ventures justify pushing on 
regardless ? This is one of the most pcq>ular and most dubious 
arguments for subsidising an aircraft industry. If it is correct, 
then it ought to be easier to demonstrate than it is. 

Aircraft and missiles do call for new techniques and new 
materials; but so do a host of other industries like computers 
and atomic energy; and techniques like cryogenics, and mag¬ 
netohydrodynamics, which are at present developing much 
faster and more excitingly as well as costing a great deal less. 
The Government spends ^25 million a year on research and 
development of atomic power; nearly ^^240 million a year on 
research and development of aircraft. It takes an awful lot of 
Dor-very-casily-demonstrated technological fall-out to make 
up for that kind of expenditure. Even if one gives science- 
based industries, on principle for Britain in the sixties, a very 
targe benefit of the doubt, it is hard to escape the conclusion 
that Britain has a much bigger aircraft industry than it needs. 
It is three times the size of the French, with no obvious jusd- 
fication for being so. If the price of keeping it up to its present 
size is the placing of orders for unwanted aircraft and missiles, 
and the subsidising of furious capdve customers like the llrUish 
Overseas Airways Corporation, then the price is too high. 
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Putting flun^pty Dumpty Tpgethjjr 


The inidloconfereii^ inobd atnong Mlcn^sts cunvn^y* 
arguing about nuclear power under the anepices of the 
Uidtcd'Natioai abGen^ i* aa aweetty roatonable 
diat only a sourpuss would quettion t^ premises on which 
their umvershl assumption Uiaaniidtedr power 
now iNqrs Hs way is htned* .Welh' 


G reat branches, torn off by last Saturday’s storm, lie wilting 
k the prdens of the PShiis des Nations and ttu peacooks 
lift tails out of die way of the twigs. Inside, such 
is the dnwing power of tbe atom, 5,000 sdeadsts are gost^ing. 
bsekbiting and slouching in their etMks io the eonference rooms 
as pan of a massive sod concerted intefnstional effort to rdubilitatc 
the atook Humpty Dumpty is being put together again. These 
mainly young, skilled and utterly ruthless men arc nuddng quite 
a good job of it. The cumulative effect of three thousand con* 
siderabje minds, give or take a few Oddballs, concentrating on the 
single object of demonstrating that nuclear power is competitive 
now and WiU go dn being competitive ki the future is so over¬ 
whelming that it oil but suffocates aidcal faculties. There is 
plenty of detailed criticism in tbe air, about the way a man designs 
his fuel rods, or disposes of his radioactive waste, or places his 
tbenaocouples. But the validity of spending miUions of pounds, 
roubles, francs and dtdlars or what have you on research into 
atomic power is not questioned within these waUs. These arc, 
after all, men wtuKC livelihood Spends on the atom, and they are 
not going to sell it short. 

Their spwl covers three distinct periods in the life of the atom; 
the ptesent, ffu future and the wUd blue yonder. And the tenor of 
most of the papers is that it is necessary to keep up a high level 
of expenditure k order to sustain research and development cover¬ 
ing all three. This is nowhere explicitly stated, but the message 
comes over loud and dev nevent^ess. 

Atom Power Now' 

In hotels across Gcaeva, si^tcsinanliky; mci) in grey tropical suits, 
the real men of the moment, arc stating with tenifying quiet 
confidence the price for which Amcria^ companies like Westing- 
house or General Electric will sell a nuclear power station off the 
shelf. Assuming it is a large one—and the preferende is for sizes 
of a thousand megawatts—they wodd expect the price to lie 
between £39 and £54 a kilowatt, or $ito-$i50. This is higher 
than the prices of around $100 a kilowatt that they were quoting 
in London at the beginning of the year. It is ato higher than 
the price of a coal-fired station which is now in the low £30s. But 
it is considerably lower than the £joo a kilowatt that the Central 
Electricity Generating Board has been paying for its latest nuclear 
stations, and the next British reactors are not expected to cost much 
less than tUs—at least at the outset. ^ 

This discrepancy explains very plainly why the CEGB is asking 
for bids incorporating American-designed reactors for its next 
nuclear station. The American companies emphasise that the top 
price for one of their ** off tbe shelf ” reactors would not exceed 
£54 a kilowatt, but the operative phrase here is off the shelf. 
C^ges in engineering specification are without any question going 
to put up the cost. The CEGB does not buy off the shelf, and its 
special requirements could easily add another £20 a kilowatt to the 
price of an American reactor built in Britain, bringing its price 
dose enough to that of a new British reactor to wipe out ^e ch^es 
of the foreign design. Whether this will actually happen depends as 
much 00 the result of inquiries that the British consemums are now 
making among their suppliers as on anything else, and the outcome 


will become clearer towards the end of the year. 

This does not make it any easier for thO Atomic Energy Autho^ty 
hate in Geneva 10 shrug off the fact that its own capih^ custoxher 
at home looking afaros^ for its next stations. Sk Wxfiiach Pendey, 
of the Atomic Energy AuthMity, had k good try, butit was difficuk 
even for him to sound convincing with the technical head of the 
CEGB sitting beside him like a ^ddnx enjoying a private joke. 

Sir William is valiantly maintaining that even w^h eight 
of nuclear power experience behind it, Britain still does not Imow 
what atomic power costs. This is a new line for the AEA, which 
Was as ready as anyone in the past to quote nuclekr prices to two 
decimal points of a penny. And although it is true, it rings bddly 
beside American claims that off the shelf readers wiH produce 
power for less than four mills, which for tbe English k about 0.33d. 
a Unit. Sir William says that he cannot work out the way other 
people work out their atomic prices, in^lying that he has no very 
high opinion of their calculations. But as &r as one can establisb, 
the American figures includes everydiing that, QDmparid>le British 
calculations include. The tightrope along which the British dele¬ 
gates are waUqng is shown by the way that they are being whipped 
into the party line, with daily early morning brainwashing in their 
hotel. Once it was only the Kussions who did this kind of thing. 

It is exti'emely important for the scientists of all nationalities to 
make out a case for cheap nuclear power. Attempts have been 
made at this eonference once agam to prove that reserves of fossil 
fuels like Coal and oil and natural gas are too limited to meet 
steadily incieoabig demand, but they are not specially convincing. 
The Americans exphuned ruefully that there were such wild dis^ 
crepandes between different ca^ulations of A (she rate at which 
the demand for energy was rising') and B (the rate at which energy 
supplies could be increased) that the only thing on which the 
experts seemed to agree was that wherever demand was going, it 
was certainly up. Possibly the most honest of all tho papers on 
these lines was the Russian, which said quite simply that the Soviet 
union had huge reserves of fossil fuels, was building a nation-wide 
transmission system and leally needed nucleai power now only 
in a few awkward places. Tl^ Russians seem to have cut back 
their nuclear power programme almost to nothing, and to be 
keeping research ticking o^^er waiting for what they themselves 
described as an economic break-through that would make it pay. 
Et tu. Brute. 

Atoms in the Future 

But this conference is not all Anglo-American in-fighting aboiit 
reactor costs. Much more revealing are the bread ateas of 
agreement, not only between British and Americans, but French 
and Russians too. All agree that nuclear reactors are specially 
suscejMible to economies of scale, and the general opinion seems 
to be that not^g generating much less thu 600 MW has any 
chance of being economic. They also agree, with rather less 
justificat^n, that tbe reactor which must be developed for the 
future is the'faw breeder, “ Dounreay-type.” This is an exciting 
but also a daogerous and difBcult system to go for. Because 
the reactor bre^ new fuel as it bums up <dd, it is potently 
capable of detracting far more heat from a ton of uranium than 
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IMF MEETING 


What France Says,». 


T he most important speech at this year's 
Iniernaiional Monetary Fund meeting 
m Tokyo may be of the French 
Finance Minister M. Giscard d’Estaing. 
The French gamed too much influence 
in fashioning the affairs of the FuAd for it 
to be otherwise. In Vienna in 1961 it was 
M, Baqmgifmer who stage-managed the 
cstablishmeot of the “ group of ten,” flak¬ 
ing sure thgf the power to admiotor ihe 
funds provided by the teq remained 
tbe ten and not With tJw IMF. la the past 
yoae it waa m the dramatk speech of the 


late President Kennedy or the iniliaiKc of 
Mr Maudlmgn but the harsh criticisms of 
M. Giscard d'Estaing that have set the 
(snail'a) pace. 

His spkch for this year will only he com¬ 
pleted aboard the aircraft ticking him to 
JapaOp Five successive drafts have already 
been revised, but> the gist of what will be 
said is fairly clear. Finding that \m critical, 
contentious tone.^Usf yew prtrved effective, 
he intends to sound the sam^ thja year— 
though apparency with more moderation. 
He (fees not intend to glto» hut he will re¬ 
affirm the ideas that are inctfeasiivly gxuiing 


ground in France in criticism of the present 
gold exchange standard; , 

that this system eneburagefs debtor courf’- 
trics to aintlmic in deficit, in tne 
absence ol a compensatory mechanism 
that would oblige them to adjust their 
balance of paymema t 
that if the Unitod Slates became the 
creditor of tt would retain 

European curiencieh less easily than, the 
Europeans at present retain dollars; 
that the system la therefore neither cquic- 
ablc nor reciprocal; and 
litsiiy, that the European countries have 
no guarantees against a possible devalu¬ 
ation of the dollar (in relatton to gold) 
witii regard to the doliarb they hold. 

J These criticisms, inspired by M. Jacquqs 
Rueff, arc sufficiently pleasing to the Elys^ 



to oblige Mk Giscard d’Estaitiig not to omit 
ittcbtimi of tbehi: ibis will conitkote the 
anti-Aincrican part Of bis spOfe^. 

Bu^ both by natural indinatioiip and from 
a desire to gain influence, he proposes to 
supplement these criticisms by a positive 
sccuon, which was entirely lacking last year. 
In this connection he will probably explain, 
in a few short paragraphs, the nature of 
the new “collective reserve unit” that 
France, within the group of ten, proposed 
should be created. 

It appears that such a new reserve unit 
would be constituted by a proportion (5 to 
10 per cent at the outset) of the gold stocks 
of each member of the ten, the proportion 
being equal for all members. The a^ation 
of this upit would be decided upon ^lec- 
tively if an international liquidity shortage 
began to make itself felt. This would be 
determined on the basis of statikical 
criteria, but vi^ithout taking into account the 
separate devdopments ctf any individual 
balance of pa]^ents (for example, the 
recent diiliculties experienoed by Italy 
would not be a reason for augmenting inter- 
national Uquidhy). The additional reserve 
unit> would su|:^(»Bent present reserve 
balances (gold, dollars, sterling) which 
would provioudy have been declared fixed 
for the future. Each member of the ten 
would ^ able to use, as it thought fit, the 
proportion of additional reserves attributed 
to u by unanimous agreement. The three 
main criticisms against this system advanced 
by the older experts in France have been 
that it constitutes a disguised increase in 
the price of gold ; that this rise would, in 
a discriminatory manner, benefit only ten 
central banks ; finally, that it would en¬ 
courage debtor members of the ten to 
embark on furtlier indebtedness. 

M. Giscard d'Estaing is expected—by 
way of self-congratulation—to stress the 
acceptance of the principle of “surveil¬ 
lance “ by the ten, who agreed this to be a 

KEY INDICATORS 


WORLD COMMODITY PRICES 


The Indicator FELL slightly this week 
(to September 2nd). A continued fall in 
beef and sugar prices in the more 
important food sector were sufficient to 
offset further rises in copper and tin. 
It was tin that made the most notable 
advance of the week. 
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neccaaiiyi But hie will exphdn dhat, in the 
Fraicfa view, f^aurvetllanoe,?’ means “dis¬ 
cipline,? which implies the eventual organ¬ 
isation of mne common ccaitrol over the 
majev movements of dollars and sterling: 
here again is a sign of the Elys^e’s hostility 
^.to the United States. Undoubtedly he \vil] 
not say in so many words—though it is 
really the essence of the idea—that control 
by the ten would be better than an orgmi- 
isation within the framework of the IMF, 
since it would allow the Europeans, and 
particularly the French, to play a greater 
role in decision-making. It is this idea that 
is at the root of the proposal for a new 
monetary organisation to be constituted 
among the ten, of which the “collective 
reserve unit ” is only one facet. Not will 
M. Giscard d’Estaing mention the present 
balance of votes at the Monetary Fund 
since it would not be “ gentlemanly ” to do 
so; but the thought will be constantly in 
the background. 

Logic might lead the French to propose 
the formation of an off-shoot of the group 
of ten within the Bank for International 
Settlements, which would meet in Basle to 
extfcise “ surveillance ” of credits. But 
opinion in Paris doubts whether the time is 
yet ripe to set out so decisively on a diver¬ 
gent path. The brench authorities will 
therefore confine themselves to looking for¬ 
ward to “ a amstructive outcome ” of 
Signor Ossola's study group, and reject in 
advance any idea that the group might prove 
ineffectual. 

France will not accept a special increase 
in its IMF quota ; it will confine itself only 
to the 25 per cent recommended by the 
ten. Nor does it consider the proposals 
of the IMF, cither on gold certificates or on 
the enlargement of IMF credit by invest¬ 
ments at the initiative of the Fund^ “ par¬ 
ticularly opportune." All that remains to 
be decided is the degree of anti-American 
polemics that the speech is to contain. 
The minister himself might prefer modera¬ 
tion, U) reap the fruits of the offensive he 
mounted last year. But the Elysec wants 
to make sure that in Tokyo the “French 
tiger “ should be no mere paper animal. 


The Amct'ictin attimJe' i.\ JiscitsseJ in 
*'Lea/fun^' Liqiiuhty\ Lcssotn," pane 913. 


INDIA AND THE WORLD BANK 

Mr Woods Looks Aroutid 

Calcutta 

URING the time he spent last week in 
India en route to Tokyo and the.IMF 
meeting, Mr George Woods, president of 
the World Bank, was obviously taking good 
care not to get involved in internal contro¬ 
versy over the size of Indians next Five-Year 
Plan. He had reason to be'eareful, for pties- 
sure from the bank might queer the pitch 
for Prime Minister Shastri, who hda himself 
been dutifully drawing in the reins. Mf 
Shastri is not opposed to forcing the pace 
of growth, nor docs he reject the import- 
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sai^ stcacesy under bthich. India has beenf^ 
building up harry industry. But he insists^^ 
that the country’s meagre, resoufces should 
not be squandered on “too many” new 
projects but applied wisdy to the comple¬ 
tion of those already in hand. Development 
of heavy industry has to be assessed, as he 
pointed out in a letter to a communist MP 
a few days ago, in terms of the output de¬ 
rived and not by “ the number of founda¬ 
tion stones laid.” 

With Mr Shastri advocating making baste 
slowly there is little left for Mr Wcxids or 
anyone else to add by way of caution. 
There is, however, a great deal to be said 
on particular issues S policy^ as for m- i 
stance the next step on the lagging farm 
front or India’s export strategy, or again the 
rational allocation of tasks among altehia- 
tive means of transpon. These are 1 ^ tod 
large matters of detail that are for 
out among experts. This k Mr 
Woods hop^ to achieve tfaroiMh studies of 
key sectors in some depth by me huge scale 
bank mission that India , has been persuaded 
to receive. Indku objections have been 
tactfully overcome by the promise that re¬ 
sults will nor be disclosed to any member 
of the Aid-India G>nsortium but used solely 
by the bank itself for making recommenda¬ 
tions on aid policy. 

Such wide-ranging studies are something 
new in the bank’s relationship with d<ilmr 
nations. Not unexpectedly, India biflltol 
at the innovation, holding that the ovti^l 
economic assessment customarily 
before each year's aid commitment stu^d 
be sufficient for the bank’s purpo.ses smee 
individual projects receiving assistance were 
being scrutinised in detail in any 
Differences over this were at one stage 
assuming proportions that caused anxiety, 
because of the possibility that relations 
between the bank and India might orUpe 
again be deteriorating. It is now no secret 
that the bank was beginning to lose 
interest in India last year because New 
Delhi refused to budge from its poli¬ 
cies, despite mounting evidence of failures. 
Towards tht* end of the year the situ¬ 
ation changed markedly when India began 
to make amends, so much so that the atmo¬ 
sphere at the Aid-India club meeting last 
May was unusually cordial. Fortunately for 
everyone, a satisfactory solution has now 
been found that gives the bank more or less 
what it wanted, without prejudice to India's 
stand against a general economic probe in 
relation to the next plan, which is what was 
perhaps intended when the suggestion was 
first made. < I 

GERMANY'S RETAIL TRADE 

Watches without Weiss 

Frtinkfurt 

O NE of the most remaikibb Careers in 
post-war Germany appeals to have 
rim its course--at least for the timfe being. 
General astonishment greeted the recent 
news that Leon Weiss, founder of Uhren- 
Wciss AG, continental Europe’s biggest 
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fast flying BEA 
fastfuellii^AirBP 

As the Striking new BEA Trident comes in to land at Nice, among the first to welcome it on the 
tarmac is the Air BP fuelling crew. From its elegant nose to its eye-catching tail the Trident has 
been designed by Hawker-$iddeley for maximum passenger space, comfort and convenience. First 
introduced on services to Nice and Zurich, the BEA Trident has now extended its operations to 
include Frankfurt. Rome. Stockholm and Helsinki. 

At Nice, as at these other airports. Air BP's experience and knowhow match the streamlin^ schedules of 
/ Infernational dviation. With the latest equipment, designed for high speed delivery. Air BP can put on board up to 
2|lt.000 gallons in 20 minutes. In this and many other ways. Air BP serves most of the world's iruernationai airlines. 
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nmch and clodc retail chain, has left the 
* company’s bmd of monagament and 
turned over his 51 per cent holding ctf the 
company's DM 10 million share capita) to 
the financier Rudolf Miinemann, who up to 
then had owned 35 per cent. It is not 
known whether Herr Munemann has taken 
over the entire blocks but Herr Weiss is 
thought to have retained only a smalL 
minority holding at most. 

For years, Weiss has been considered the 
enfant terrible of Germany^s retail trade in 
clocks and watches. Starting off some ten 
years ago with a smalt side^treet shop near 
the centre Of Frankfurt, he soon acqtiired 
fame and customers’ good will by selling 
price-maintained docks and watches of pro^ 
pnetary makes at discount prices. Herr 
Weiss’s policy, revoludonaTy dien, probably 
contributed not a little to the rapid spr^d 
of ^e discount system to widely varying 
branches of business in subsequent years; 
it certainly brought him countless lawsuits 
from watch and clock manufacturers, some 
of them of international standingi Occa¬ 
sional setbacks aside, these disputes gained 
him considerable fr^ publicity, which be 
supplemented with his own, perhaps^ stri¬ 
dent but nonetheless effective advertising. 
Later he went into the mail order business, 
taking an increasing interest in iewelicry 
which, by way of a special attraction, he sold 
by weight. 

In 1961, after rapid expansion, the 
original one-man business was turned into a 
joint stock company ; by the end of last year 
Uhren-Weiss operated 64 branches in Ger¬ 
many and abroad. The expansion of the 
firm in general, and the acquisition by Herr 
Weiss of the majority share holding in par¬ 
ticular, was mainly financed by Herr Mianc- 
mann, who has lately been gaining increas¬ 
ing control over the business through the 
board of directors, whereas Herr Weiss's 
influence has been visibly declining for some 
lime. 'This became more obvious in May 
of this year, when Carl F, Duerr, an Ameri¬ 
can rationalisation expert, became chairman 
oi the board of mangement. 

The cause of Herr Weiss's final departure 
is not reliably known. It is generally sup¬ 
posed, however, that Herr Weiss was 
opposed to Herr Miinemann's desire to tone 
down the advertising and to give the under¬ 
taking as a whol4 a more dignified appear¬ 
ance. Also the rapid growth of past years 
has recently begun to slow down: in 1963 
the turnover Of Uhfen*Weiss AG rose by 
only DM 2 million to DM 37 million 
although it must be remembered that the 
retail trade in clocks and watches has 
become generally more competitive, 

JAPAN 

Tunlitig Point? 

I N their first report on Japan, just issued, 
the economists of the OECD tackle the 
two questions chat have always fascinated 
western economic managers : why through¬ 
out the postwar period the Japanese 
economy has grown faster than any other 
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outside the conmunist countries and why 
the economy has responded so swiftly to 
simple monetary restraints on the (rare) 
occasions when inflationary pressures have 
ihrcarcucd its balance. Their answer to 
both questions is basically the same. The 
major thrust to growth has been a high and 
rising level of fixed investments j exjjrorts, 
surprisingly, have absorbed rather a lower 
proportion of total resources in Japan than 
in other OECD countries. And the fact 
that investment, rather than exports or 
domestic consumption, has underpinned 
expansion itsdf ^goes far to ezplaia die 
efficacy of monetary pol^. Investment, in 
any case, is more responsive to credit restric¬ 
tions-—especially in a country where hire 
purchase is relatively unknmn—and in 
Japan bustnessmen rely heavily on bank 
credit to supplement their internal sources 
of finance. In the years ahead, however, 
the story may be very (Efferent. 

Since 1952 productive investment in 
Japan (excluding housing) has climbed from 
less than 15 per cent of the country's gross 
national pr^uct to more than 30 ^r cent, 
an enormous proportion. Obviously, this 
increase cannot go on indefinitely and the 
economists of the OECD suspect that the 
investment ratio may eventually stabilise at 
a somewhat lower figure. This shift from 
investment to consumption will present 
Japan's policy-makers with extremely diffi¬ 
cult problcms> even if It takes place very 
gradually. In fact, the pace may be forced. 
Two of the biggest advantages that Japan 
has enjoyed in the past 4 re now rapidly dis¬ 
appearing : its abundant supply of labour 
and its relative immunity from serious 
balance of payments difficulties. 

Like Italy, Japan ha$ almost exhausted 
its former largo reserves of labour on the 
land. There remains considerable under¬ 
employment in many of the country's 
relatively inefficient small firms. However, 
the process of bidding away these workers 
will neither be as easy or as cheap as luring 
new workers from the farms. Indeed, the 
earlier tendency for unit labour costs to fall 
in Japan has already been reversed and over 
the next few years upward pressures on 
wages are Ekely to grow stronger still 
while productivity may rise more slowly. At 
the same time, urbanisation and rising 
incomes are undermining traditional habits 
of thrift and bringing a evolution in con¬ 
sumption patterns. And all of this has 
begun to impinge on Japan’s balance of 
payments. In Japan, as earlier in Italy, 
imports have begun to rise faster than 
incomes. In the past the task of preserving 
balance in the country's external accounts 
has been lightened by large inflows of 
capital and falling world prices for raw 
materials. But these are uncertain props at 
best, as more recent experience has shown. 
Balance, both internal and external, in the 
years ahead will dearly Require more than 
a timely touch of monetary restraint. The 
Japanese, too, may have to turn increasingly 
to fiscal weapons and incoipes policy. The 
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hope is that, as so often in the past, theix 
adaptations ot these western teehqiqiies will 
prove more suocxrssful than the n^cls. 

DATA PROCESSmO 

GE and Olivetti 

Milan 

8NBRAL Electric and Olivetti have at 
last oflScially apBovuuxsd their agr^* 
ment to establish a joifidy-owiied Italian 
subaitUlty fac producing and igaiketiag elec¬ 
tronic daih pracesiihit rouipment. ■ General 
Electric wi 9 be the majority shareholder in 
the nenr ooo^pany. holding 6o per cent of 
the equity camHlj which will be head¬ 
quartered in Mllaii and callad Olivetti- 
General Electric. Olivetti will turn over die 
hulh of its dec tt onica division to Ok new 
cosoinny, indudittg three production plania 
and die electtoaics teaeam bibotatoiy at 
Prignana, wUch was completed juat h|« 
year. 

Olivetti is not getjtiog out td electronics 
endtefy. It wjtt cominue jmducin^ its 
electtoikic accDundnf and Inlung madunes, 
machine tool numerical control equipincnt;> 
and ratomatic pnjduction data collectors. 
But Olivetti ww funi over to the new 
ctnqiany production of ita three computers 
with dieit periphpil equipaoent. 

Coupled with its computer merger with 
Madunes Bull in July, me new de-up with 
Olivetti is a quick short cut for General 
Electric in its rolated campaign to become 
a major force in the European computer 
market. Neither Bull nor Olivetti w a 
ttrmg computer line, but th^ give General 
Electric a well entrenched saiea and servic¬ 
ing network. In Italy, where GE has never 
sold a computer, it now has the e^teen 
branch offices taken over from Olivetti along 
with the central servidng aet-up. As with 
Bun, GE through the new suuidiary will 
take up production of most of Olivetti's 
peripheral line, such as magnetic character 
readers, high qteed prin^ and data trans¬ 
mission equipment, which are especially 
useful to the American compauy because 
they are built m Buropean standards. 
Olivetti’s smallest computer, the recently 
introduced .^ka 4001, will eatoid GE*s 
cootmutcr line on tne low epd. Production 
of Olivetti’s big^st computer, the 9003, 
and possibly of the middle range 6001, wul 
be discontinued. GE has fmolmly not yet 
decided bow it will allocate inroduction 
between the Bull and Olivetti plants. 

For Olivetti, the deal with GE represents 
a retreat from a field it probably should 
never have entered in the mst place. Even 
if it bad not been burdened mtb tbe huge 
cost of acquiring the tottering Underwood 
Corporation and putting it back on its feet, 
Olivetti pTo^bly could not have raised 
enough capital to compete successfully 
against giants like IBM and Remington 
Rand, whose technical arsenal and coffers 
are bolstered by government contracts. 
Although it has {wum a heavy share of ita 
total research expenditures into the money¬ 
losing electronics operation, Olivetti’s line 




B still baskaily a vafktioa of the modat lf 
first bna^ tsir ki' 1959s gad its ** salt* 
ware ’*-»siicb as progratmniiig anti languaye 
systeoas—is weak in comparison to ia com¬ 
petitors’. It never felt suwig to 

venture beyond tbe Italian tnatket lltei 
deal witb GE entis an Olivetti family dream, 
but it leaWs a much healthier ptOj^rty. 


SWfflMMI ntPOSTKY 

An American Plinfff 

'■ SioekholfH 

(D vfSDQt’S biggest mapiifaotutet ehi^ 
goo^^A SHA 

entpli^es is the countt^s third largest^- 
tfhce ehipl^rer; is in boaytw babdd. ' 
>o-year-o)d coniiany, whohe^ptbdutitir iU^te 
from (j^kuit gdaMtots to kobmotivds ara 
whose turnover hi 1963 reitdied i,7fit’ mitl- 
Ikm hroner (£12^ mifiion), seems on the 
vertth of wimusti a eoUtiict td sUnblv edutp- 
loem vidoed tt.$5o hdffipnfor a high-'^tfe 
power Hoje bdftw Fhdfic oOati! of the Uthed 
States, an order that wiU ^bahly be the 
biggest ever received jby u>y S^ish 
firm. The onto Cimie nearer when the 
United Sutes , Oodgreks finally apiuoved 
tbe loflg-dabned ptojea for connecting 
the electnc rtwer sii^s td the northern 
atates of the Pacific coast with the industries 
of the states further south. ASfiA 'has 
msisted in lekartih on the project and is 
likely tp lind file cot^raa to deliver the 
currenr-dlireetioD statinis tfatou^ its Ameti- 
can liceasees tbe General Blectnc Company. 
Hie cost of the whde project, eatitnatM 
at $700 niillkttL will be mviiM between 
federal, local and private interests, including 
among othen the largest public power dis¬ 
tributor on the Pacific coast, the Angeles 
Dqputment of Water and Power,' and the 
largest private power firm, the Pacific Gas 
and Etemc Company. 

The ptojett comprises Enes for both 
direct and altentirihg cuttentj ASEA, a 
weclatist h diiibtt idittent power,'will si^ 
w ^ttct'of rise cquh^ni^t tot two '900-miie 
wpi-Voltsde tyfe ilhes, eadi capable of 
transmitting i,m^obo kilowatts at 'f 50,000 
vtflts. '^s pimbt folloan thb' tinmniiiy’s 
earlier snocessfiN''i^tnre;i in mbktracting 
direct enn^ 'petw^ fines inddKiig thOK 
between 'ItmUp and,Trance md 'bnwecn 
me North anti; South islands of New 
Zealand. Tbu^. fiohrever, is the first time 
that ASEA^ syfteni for low-cost power 
transmis$i<m oy^r long distances will be 
used over jjaad.' Hitherto if has been used 
<»Cltiavcly'for transmission across water by 
submarine cable. 

ASE.Vs nikiaglng director, Mr Nicoltn, 
stated last week that new orders fot the 
company in the first half of Tpdlf amouitted 
to 600 million kronor (£4x triillicyi), ata id- 
crease oior the same period last year tf 1^ 
less than 36 per cent. Even mote, hnptes- 
sivc than tins figure arik the omutany’s 
foreign sales, whidt more thw^ dobblcd in 
the first half of 1964 and include a recent 
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oidier ftOffl the Niger Pam Authority lor 
four 85,000 kOowan aenenitors und ihiUe 
170,000 kilowatt ttmsfotmers for the power 
station being fiuilt at Kainji on the River 
Niger. 


TtN»S PUICE 

Chroi^k Sca,r^t:^ 
Compounded 

S trnGwa outpue:'of .manttfactuxed 

dixou^out ptet; of die ixidiJStriftUied 
world has shi^pk poshed up the prices of 
attifiase metablims pear : for tiop which is 
Ctintadv attracting the most atfendooi esti- 
inaasd demand has oonsisitendy puwti^iped 
pmduetkin of mw 'aod scitqp mecel 
1958. laS^ J^CGeosber the cash pWA on 
the London .AtetnUBxcfaange rose aboyc 
jgi^ooo a ton for tba first time in ^elve 
years ; it now sunds at oyor,£1,9350, having 
risiBQ £1x5 in tha Past jmont^ alotw^ Since 
seasonal demand in ,tjbc main tin ippnsam- 
ing industries traditionally sadiers tutl 
momentum onlv in Semc^ti^, father price 
racreases seem likely, record of £l,daO;, 
^^ted at the peak of the Koreah lyar, no 
loh^r seems quite remote aa a buyer 
would like to think, llie latest spiirt in the 
prke partly refits delays in deliveries 
caused by a miners^ strike in folivia and a 
transport workers’" strike in K{j[eria; partly 
it renects political as well as labour uncer¬ 
tainties in the Congo and above all Malaysia, 
the largest tin producing area. These 
factors, however, merely accentuate a funda¬ 
mental scarcity caused ^ ever-incteasing 
demand for tmplate. This accounts for 
approximately half of world tin consump¬ 
tion, although the amount of dn in dnplatc 
equals only from a quarter of one per cent 
to one per cent of tbe weight of tinplate, 
depending on how it is made (for the rest, 
tin is used mainly in soldering metals and in 
alloys); 111 the dess devdoped countries, 
new canneries arc constantly being opened. 
In the developed world a widespread switch 
to frozcil foods and aluminium cans;has 
been offset by new uses for cans iq general, 
tin cans among them. The ^erican beex 
industry, to cite just poe instance, once 
bottled its products, but i$ now the cc^- 
try"s largest single user erf jdfiplatP* . ^ 

, The immediate hope of.dn.nscrs is, that 
the American Genctel ScryijCfes Admii^i^ra- 
lion may release additional: metal from, its 
stockpile. But this a persistcni one 
in die market, has been disappoinicd in the 
past and seems particularly slender now, 
since it was recently stated officially that 
the agency would not release nii>re than the 
30,000 tons earmarked for disposal in the 
year to the aid of next March. The agency 
has'already sold well over half of this quota 
(4,605 tons in August alone) aitd An^rican 
ukrs, disinclined to place , tnueb faith in 
tne will-uf-the-wisp of additiomd, 
this Source, have been buyinjg hoftvdy in 
other markets, increasing the jprdiisttfe in 
those. Even in tlu: longer' term,’the posri- 
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faffitids (rf gddiooiial ii|jp|dk 9 .|Roiil.t^ opeo<’.^ 
^aig of inew^aiid margjw ImbeiB ate limited,' 
since tin is-^e of the metals in the 
earth’s :cru8tv 


BWESTtNG m I^TIW AMBKICA 

Britairi Chips In . 

qf .J^iti^t wppqrt 
lottir^AiDcriqm l>eva 9 i»PtiH 
BMde fitm by Ate Jfqickb iipi GeiKva this 
l^pring,. aia.;iiiiwe. i«iii^^ gfid .i^^poire 
tpOem .teitttj by Mr Ilatla',:i9 «re 
BOW bdHi|..fii)fiftBl. 

oiifiion wtSiforeshadqwpdibyfiteW 
the &8t iuMfioeat «C,tbi< ,wMi,ivpouqi^ 
on Wednwday mtite fom of, ai/3 pi^a 
ao^jttur, 54 per «eqt-boM isnue pr 'yrhim 
the-TKesiuy g|iye,epec>ri..peni!atesian.. It 
is beng uaderwiitteib Jqr,,a ooMOttima of 
Loodoa beidiS'11001^,47 Bariag wxaers 
fiod'incliNiiiig rim.iheiBiw of l^tition and 
Sooth Ammiia, Lemd Rroiheni, N. M. 
Rothschild.' dnd % Heavy Schioder. Wagg. 
At! an issuing price <ti £92 pee cent, the 
bonds casry a flat yield is 5<9l per cent 
and a redemption yim to final date of 6.11 
per cent. Dealing in. the bdnds on die 
Londdn Stock Exchange nre eapected to 
begin on Monday. It is also exp^ed that 
they will be approved foe investment by 
trustees under me Trustee Invesunents Act 
of 1981, since the stock is in eflect guaran¬ 
teed by the United States, the largest backer 
by far of the 20 American nations that are 
members of the bank. 

Dr Felipe Hertem, the president of the 
bank, who came to i^ndon to arrange the 
bond issue, has also been negotiating with 
British ofiScials about the manner in which 
the bank will receive the remaining $11} 
mfllion expected to come itom ihitain. (tee 
possibility.under discussion is the creation 
of a- special trust fund subscribe by the 
British Govurpment and administers by 
tbe bank. This would be on,die lines ci 
tbe bMfiiVi 4 i 5 « BttlW.Sqcial Progress 
Trust .Fund, subscribed by ,me Ututed 
.Sutes. Gavemmient,. and uss .{pr longer- 
wmarJow-interest finaocifig develop¬ 
ment, low income hontji^ and aimflar 
adxsaes. An additiooti ffctor hcK la that 
loans made-from suds a-fimd, ujiwc thqse 
advanced directly by.,the buik itself, can 
be tied to'.agtements ,fOr purchases from 
the country psoyidipg the ^d$.; , / 

Britain’s ceintribution, Ul% the $44 mil¬ 
lion raised in Italy wb years ago and the 
$15 mlll^ secured in Germany at the end 
of June, is a modest one compared with the 
bank’s total subscribed capital of $813 mil¬ 
lion, of which $350 million has come from 
the_ United States. It cannot, by itself, help 
to increase by more titan U ntinutc propor¬ 
tion the total of $900 million-odd iit loans 
that have been authorised by the batik sinbe 
its establishmeht in 1959./ But it remaihs 
Halnable as a first tltep and 'a ysatbre of 
tem! support' for an agency-dfiit has fol¬ 
lowed a partioilnrly 8ensmle'paiStera«f mul¬ 
tilateral investment In lattte-Akuerica. 
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With , over ro^ years’ cxpcricacc of Australia’s 
conuiietf^e and trade, as well as with every type 
o('indiiSti ), we can provide valuable informatlott 
and assisiancr to any company, firm or indivi4ll^ 
conjsiidcring Aiistralra as opporiuniiy for business 
esi43^blislinicnt or incTcOiiliid'trading ppporiunitiM^ 
l^lcdsc ask for a copy of pur free booklet — 
•‘AUSTRAliA—A GUlD^. jmi NEW COlMf AMIES" 
w hich contains informai|on oh business'itetab1ish4 , 
incut, company law, tMiiiliion, iQ^vcinpas trade, 
labonvVlaliions etc,phonc tw call 

THE NATIONAL BANK 

OF AUSTRALASIA LIMITED 

(Incol'poratrcl in tlw^ (OirMiioiiwrahli ot Australia) 

Established ii%S 

C*11 ir r I .oiidon Office; 6-8 T<>krnhoube\.^d., I-ondou EC2« MOKamli 807^ 
OVER 950 OFFICES THROUGHOUT AUSTRALIA 






















The Government invites tenders for the 
sole development rights of acres 
in the City, Centre 





(The outVnid area slm*s models sttperlfhposed m the iUe giving an impression ot how the area might took after development) 


A major investment opportunity in the rede^#Hpii^ <Kf n city MUch has emerged 
as one of the foremost industrial and conmereml eentres hi me Far East. 

Situated in the Central District of Victoria on Hong paftid^onabwicaleffltlie^vgfopinflotciftliissyoE^^ 
Kong Island, Uie land is fomer naval property adjoining the ciljy, llQiglSo«f*i i^ustiWtl^dtboap caiht 
commercial centre <rf Hong Kong and h fiow amiable for of the modern wodd. Its Stamlif^ foil attracted idveStOrsi tfom 
disposal. Ihe purchaser will have the sole development all over the Far East, Europe and Am^a and its free port 
rignt in the land, which immediately adjoins the most highly status, banking facilities and commercial arrangements have 
developed areas in the Colony. made it one of the wodd's most attractive investment potentials. 

This otter creates an unprecedented opportunity to The closing date for tenders is the 1st Mards, 1965. 

Tor a comprehemhe illustrated Brochure, Plans and Ct>nditions of Sate, Forms of Tender, please apply to any of the 
folhwing: Hong Kong Government Office, 54 Pali MM, London, S.WJt Hoag Kong Trade RepresentaHvt^ Kembk 
Building, Marg»et St. Sydney. Australia: British Information Services, 845 Third Avenue, New York, 22N,Y,: or the 
Hong Kong Government Information Services, Beaconsfkid House, QueefiTs'koad, Centnit Victoria, Hong Kang, 
PfUe. Pou free, £5 Sterling:'A £6.6s.:/VS$l5:/C$14:/HKS80. 
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SCiMBniNAVlAW TBAWaPOKT . 

Con^eHiion for Swedm 

Stockholm . 

S WfDBtt Juis juit bsgun a coatrolkd 
. libenlisati^ of its transport pdicy. 
By 1970 roaid tiaasport may take more than 
hu ^ the total <a goods trani^orted; in 
Britain in 196 a the proportion was aln^y 
55 per cent. Lgst nxnth saw the inq^lieniaB^ 
utiop of theifirst trf a aeries of tceommeoda*' 
tiopa<Miveted 1 ^ a gOTerpment oopamittee 
in 1961 after , e^ht years of deliberation. 
Swedish, tnnspott bas hitherto been 
governed by. s koso-knit crop of regulations 
spch. as those. ,obliginE-the, raUways to 
operate all. their liae^ whether profittble or 
not, while ^maintaining runifonn tariffs 
within certain maaimmn rates., Road trans-^ 
port, top, has opstsaed according to a whole 
string of r^ulations, notably a compUcated 
system of . trade licensing. rSimilar regula¬ 
tions have governed ait transport. 

Future policy will aim to promote com¬ 
petition between the .various * means ^ of 
transport, but the .Suinges'yidll.be gfidbally 
applied and fully, implemented only in 
1968 . The first rjtage.:Of the' reform, now 


ui opetadan, wiU Mlaic atrioe 

l»emfob'a«amiB'4(irMSidi'iitftnhM.wJlli'the' 


aim' or iri(»ea'riDg-v'fotif''i 
capadi 7 ^'T 5 '-'pet'^eriih''a ycar.trief'ihe fifitt' 
two ye)us!'''fy :ril''gdodS"Sni#poiFt' 
licensing wiff ik shohriM while pass^pri 
transport by tohd^ and from schodlS'am 
workplaces will a^hedecontrolledii Meaiw 
while, a' start SrSl’b^ ma^ bn clorihg down 
certain railway lines. Ahnost 'one half of 
all Swedirii ndlways, Jt‘is calculated, ate 
commetcnliy iihptdfitabie, but for. sochfi 
and milittry reasons ahtlge outtber m^hase 
unprofitable lines ntust M'kept (q|en.'. The 
railways will be coabpensated for thahltain- 
ing unprofitable. lines through specific 
budget appropriations that sHlf' ’alt<> 
fiiuince the building of roads to itj^ace 
those lines that are closed. The emtent 
budget allows for compensation of £15 
ihillion. 


i!i , for Norway Too? , 

I K Norwayi because oC the mouncainoua 
account for about $o per 
^ent of tptal domestic goods traffic. And 
although the railways-r-ned as in 
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Bweichn fo « voUmai tariff wsicai—luwa 
Cifiy fust MsM a 'petiad of fontanr es- 
pfuimaa wfiB mmitljrjoonpletril'ekfonsioR 
notthwaida of the Hah from TNtiilhefm to 
Bodc^ falUng conpetidveiiess is fordag the 
closnm of smaller lines together iridt''odKr 
hnfooalisatwn measures, notably rapid eleo^ 
oifiesgkta. Flans foe allowing die raitsnl:i^ 
to base thdr tsrilb 00 costs ste befog ex- 
■aafaed, but social ofoeotkm areusoi^t. 
Even the Budh Orio-Bemen line, knprovw 
last month by dbe completiett of the Lorn- 
medsl project^' cmtfog'thB'^toiiae'disttnce 
froD<OBlo;to Beigeahy i« pfo ceat^ hat foh 
thC’iaa^ iarecentyisms fomatgRrs^toad 
competittom Tlusoanfomiiianfimauset to 
become tiill> tooghek.; Hfidusto dm Oslo- 
Beigen rdad has-been vitolally.dosed to 
heavy ttaflk throu^oue the wiater, but 
jdans to biiild toad tunnela at sonwef the 
mosKxposed pans of the mouatain stretches 
should ease the routes, removiim the rail- 
ways’ winter advantage.. .Traffic ifonsity in 
Norway is low and hmMtso thci« has been 
no great pressure for' big toad expansion 
schemes. But as the sptal number eff road 
v'chicles is expected to more than double 
by 1980, the peed foe big .improvements 
may not be far off J „. , ■ 



TH E CHEAT RaOPORT WJEZLB 

Curiouser and Curiouser 

The trend of our series does not confirm the vieto that there has 
heen a clear downturn [in exports] since May,'* 


T he survey of ithe Federation of Brttisb 
industries into the export performance 
of 71, of Britain’s leading exporters could 
possibly rebound/on its own head. 
Observers are now liable to suspect that 
somehow ^e PBt*s samples can no longer 
be representative. The answers to the ques¬ 
tionnaires, as the table shows, indicate a 
sharp divergence in trends between the total 
export figures in the returns of the Board 
of Trade and the exports of these 71 firms, 
which account for about one third of Bri¬ 
tain’s total exports. 

In its Icucr to the exporters the FBI sug¬ 
gested that the Board erf Trade figures show- 
mg a sharp decline in exports in the three 
months from May might “ possibly be mis¬ 
leading.’* The FBI’s reason was that the 
anticipations recorded in its most recent 
regular 4-monthly survey, in May, were pre¬ 
dominantly optimistic about expon pros¬ 
pects. Its survey of these 71 exporters shows 
a rise in their export deliveries from May 
to June and only a minor decline in July 
from July-peie^. So the FBI ia now,^ ia 
effect, suggesting the Board of Trade has 
rot its figuring into li mess and the decline 
fc ,total expoirtjJ.rq^^ . 


million in the May^uly period gives a false 
picture of Britaiii’s actual export per¬ 
formance. It may be noted that in its. 
original letter to the exporters the FBI was 
prepared to say that The results of this 
enquiry may enable us to have a decisive 
influence cm Government policy at a very 
critical time.” 

Yet there seems little on the face of iti 
that could readily go wrong with the Board 
of Txade figures. They are an actual record 
of goods passing through the customs sheds 

EXPORTS : THE TWO VIEWS 



B.O.T. Ficurei 
(£’000) 

(exclud. ra-exports) 

F.B.I. Figures 
(£'000) 


I96i 

J963 

1962 

1963 

Dtcembtr 

3M.1K 

363.691 

107,006 

11 $.546 


IV63 

1964 

roes 

1964 

Jfinuar/... 
February,. 
March..., 1 

May. 

lun« . 1 

tuly . ■ 

319.995 
314096 
363,470 
^ HI,680 
364A57 
335.5H 
340,-ti? 

330.^5 
358.(31 
391.037 
342.^32 i 
398(^91 1 
349.720 j 
327WI i 

lllll 

aim 

113,498 
110.625 
(20.345 
117.700 ; 
125.589 : 
(21.218 : 


and riiusr be anmng rbe ..mb^ 'toaightfor- 
Ward of statisrics to ootlect. ft & true that 
riming can make a diflererice» but the resdt 
of recording export deliveries a:-works as 
die FBI has done as against the Board of 
Trade’s method of,recording exports ex¬ 
docks might well have been wiped out over 
a period of diree months. Yet it is cm the 
strength of timing alone that the FBI ex¬ 
plains the difference betwen its own and the 
Board of Trade’s figiuta. This is a little 
difficult to swallow* There is no reason to 
believe that tlw FBTs figum are wrong, 
either; the coverage in value of this small 
sample is impressive^ but one has to ask if 
it can be representative of the performance 
of Britain’s exporters in general. 

One is regreriuJIy oblig^ to assume that 
while Britain’s really large exporters are 
exporting more vigorously and successfully 
than ever, those smaller exporters account¬ 
ing for the <^er two thirds of Britain’s 
exports are either losing their enthusiasm 
for the job, or are finding overseas markets 
more difficult. Current retail trade figures 
hardly suggest that exports are ^ing 
diverted to ihe home market. 


PINAKCE FOR EXPORTS 

Getting Paid Helps 

H avinq been foanded for just two 
days, an (Xpert finatice comply 
received » caller. He would like 
finance for a . possible export order of 





£$ million; his company had capital 
fcaomots of £100*. Turned down on the 
spot, the bud£ng exporter wl$ letter. Hud 
he not been told that exportmg was a 
national duty ? Yet the City could not pro¬ 
vide the finance to allow him to fulfil that 
duty. 

: The current bout of soul<searcbiog over 
Britain’s export performance has produced 
the inevitable mud slinging. Not so much 
this time at the Export Credits Guarantee 
Department as at the City in general for its 
failure to provide adequate finance for ex- 
p:)ns. The charge is difficult to substan- 
fiare. Companies providing non^^recourse 
export finance are increasing rapidly; just 
two months ago the Barclays group of banks 
introduccjd its Export Finance Ltd., and tfais 
Week Umred Dominions Trust has formed 
International Finance and Services, which 
w'ill also provide non-recourse finance and a 
comprehensive service for exporters. In faa 
all tla* exporter seems to need to do these 
days is find his buyer (and Barclays will even 
help with this), pack his goods and leave 
them at the factory gate. The Qty will do 
the rest. 

The idea is to make selling in an overseas 
market no more difficidt than seUing at 
home. But while exporters applaud this, an 
increasing number are fuling to realise that 
the same cominerdal principles must apply 
to the two fields. The Cky will provide 
non-recourse finance but it only do so 
if the proposition is commercially viable. 
There apprars to be a growing number of 
potcutial exporters who have lost sight of 
the fact that the important thing abcut ex¬ 
porting is hot just shipping the goods over¬ 
seas but actually getting paid for those goods 
once shipped. A pile d bad debts spread 
around the world is no help to Briuin's 
balance of payments, particularly when im¬ 
ported raw materials have probably gone 
into the manufacture of the goods. 


BRITAWS RESERVES 

So Far, So Good 

S THRLiNC seems to be surviving the un¬ 
certainties of this summer rather better 
than anyone cohld have expected, ^nd the 
prospect of u further increase in Bank Rate, 
widely canvassed g few weeks ago, has re¬ 
ceded steadily. Although Britain’s gold 
reserves have now dropped to ^923 million, 
their lowest level since July 1961, and 
although the true drop of £19 million in 
August was almost three times the £7 mil¬ 
lion lost a year earlier, the foreign exchange 
jTjarket clearly regarded the latest decline 
as a reasonable one in the special circum¬ 
stances of the present time, and reacted by 
bidding up spot sterling marginally to 

The authorities have apparently succeeded 
in their strategy of discouraging excessive 
speculation against the pound by allowing 
pressure to fall on the rate rather than the 
reserves. The seasonal faaors now working 
against sterling and the election uncertain* 
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tics compoimdiag are siaiply not 
strong enough to people fear dcvakia- 

tion, and short of this spot rase figs now 
fallen about as far as, it (gan makes 

forward purchases an actraaive prop^tion. 
Since the forward rate, is , at pr^nt under 
the parity level of spot sterling, purchasers 
of forward are virtually, guaranteed a profit. 
This in itself has helped keep the forward 
rate firm, quite apart from an undoubted 
confidence in sterling for the longer term. 
The firmness of the forward rate, in tum, 
has helped to produce a margin of approxi¬ 
mately half a percentage point in linden’s 
favour on covered exchanges of three 
months' money market instriunent.s, such 
tu Treasury bills. So in spite of ster¬ 
ling's decline in the spot market, funds have 
rexnained in London and some, indeed, have 
been flowing in. 

The major prop for sterling, however, 
has been the windfall from the outer ster¬ 
ling area. Its sterling balances in Lopdon 
rose £%^ millkm in the three months to 
June and by no less than £^i$ million in 
the 18 months to .thatrlate, largely reflectii^ 
a widespread rise in world commodity 
prices. These surpluses, as Mr Maudling 
said in Kuala Lumpur this wed:, are offset¬ 
ting the underlying deficit in Britain's exter¬ 
nal paymnts. Tnis is possibly running at 
the equivalent of the recent £40 miluon 
monthly deficit on visible trade, assuming 
that invisible earnings and the outflow eff 
long-term capital very roughly cancel each 
other out. Here, then, is the rub. It is not 
merely that the rate at which the outer ster¬ 
ling area has been accumulating reserves 
can now be expected to slow down. Far 
more importantly, these should never be re¬ 
lied on over the longer term as a substitute 
for earnings from Britain’s own exports. 

CEREALS 

A Filial Touch 

n HiN the next few weeks Mr Soames, 
the Minister of Agriculture, is ex¬ 
pected to crown the government’s recent 
spate of measures to hold down the (embar- 
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rassingly large) cost of oereala subridiej tor 
the Exchequer by unveiling hew marketing" 
artaRgemepts for flte gnup, produced^ on 
British farms. Virtually no details have yet 
been released, since the proposals arc still 
being discussed with the farmers’ unions' 
and associations of grain merchant^'ahd 
millers. However, the plan is likely to in¬ 
clude the establishment of a broadly-ba.sed 
marketing organisation with the job of spac¬ 
ing but supplies of domestic grain to the 
market and thus preventing sharp falls in 
market prices and almost equally sharp in¬ 
creases in deficiency payments to farmers. 

This is not a new idea. But until the 
introduction of “standard quantities" for 
home production and minimum pric^ 
arrangements for imports of cereals 
earlier this year, it was hardly feasible. 
Britain is not self-sufficient in grain 
production as it is in potatoes; any 
move to smooth out fluctuations in domestic 
market prices by phmning how quickly to 
bring forth bo^ grown supplies clearly 
depends on some control over the flow of 
imports. ' Thb now exjits. Moreover, the 
incentive for farmers to oo-tmrate in a 
tharketing scheme has increased. Under the 
new system of ttandard quantities for home 
cereals production, farmers stand to have 
their unit subsidies reduced if their harvests 
exceed the targets and if, aus q r^ult, market 
prices fall below an indicator i>rkb linked to 
the minimum price for imports. It seetbs 
almost certain that .this season's bumper 
crops of wheat and Ixirley will outstrip the 
standard quantities laid down last spring. 
Obviously it is in the farmers’ interests to 
see that prices do not tumble sharply as the 
harvests arc brought to market. 

The new marketing organisation could 
take any number of forms. It could be em¬ 
powered to contract for the entire domestic 
harvest of cereals and operate in the market 
on its own account. It could be more purely 
advisory. For the British public, the point 
is somewhat academic. To the extent tliat 
such an organisation proves effective it 
will merely mean that the consumer pays 
rather more for his cereals through the 
market and rather less through taxes. The 
total cost will remain as large as ever. 
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On Moinday, din FEnilK»oa||i Air Show opens, and controversial topics—among them Air Strategy (by Sir 
TiffiTniBS publishes its 1964 Survey of British Aviation. John Slessor) and the future of BOAC (by Sir Giles 
Lavishly illustrated, it carries eotriributhutt by teadhig Outhrie). This is a Stuvey to be read by everyone 
figures in aviation covering many of today’s most interested in the progress of British aviation. 

THE #^^i^ TTMES 

SURVEY OF 

BRITISH AVIATION 

On safe Monday, September 7—Is, Od. from your newsagent 
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The Biggest Ate Busiest 

s St further inj^tibn of public money 
into shipbuilding, the estimated value 
[»f the Royal Navy’s Order for new tonnage 
mnounced last week—between £40 million 
and £50 million—Is more than half the 
amount of money made available to British 
shipowners last year under the Government 
credit scheme for merchant ships. The 
Navy^s money, will be spent in only five 
shipyards at the most, assuming diat no one 
shipyard gets more than one of the five ships 
pn order. About half the money spent un¬ 
der the shipbulding credit scheme-—with a 
totil value Of £7^ million—was spent in 
only seven ship^ds, sopie of whom will 
undoubtedly tender for the naval order. 
Business, like capital resources, shows a 
hi^h degree of cOnc^bration amongst 
Britain’s 53 shipbuilding cotnpames listed 
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by the shipbuilding eot^ference. Usere are 
a further soHxid oofRpaniea engaged in 
diip^repairing and marine engine twding. 

Not all the big Shipbuilders, howeVer^ gbt 
orders under the Government credit schejm. 
Vickers got mgie, nor did }olin BroW; 
Swan Hunter got billy 24^000 tons gross of 
the 900,000 gross tons financed under the 
scheme. But Swan Hunter has work on 
hand till the last cibarter bf 1966 and all 
three of these pmpanicS kre involved in 
tendering for the new Cunard 58,000-ton 
transatlantic liner, wb^ is still to„ be 
partly financed under the Govetnmem 
credit scheme. The sdieme in genml has 
been more valuable to yards on the banks of 
the river Wear than the Tyne. Austin 
Pickersgill aiid two yards id the Doxford 
Group, all on the Wearv collared almost 
a quarter of the Government’s money 
between them. The other big beneficiaries 
were Harland & Wolff in Belfast with 94,000 
gross tons, Cammell Laird at Birkenhead 
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which benefited to the tune of 7S:»500 umii 
gross, Lithgows in Port Glasgow wfaicli is 
bul^fi^ toiboo gi^ 

ment credit assistance and Fairfield^ also 
tm the Qyde, which landed orders of 40^00 
tons under tte scheme. 

Most of rhe leading shipbuilders how 
have orders on hand chat will keep^them 
fairly busy for the next 18 months to mo 
years. Many order books thus run to latb 
1966 ; Lithgows stands out as having work 
b^kbd until eitrly 1967. While the orders 
placed for new tonnage aocimted by British 
yards during the fbst half m the ybar^Jio 
ships valued at £303 miUfoh«^wa;b the 
highest since 1957, these included 
plSi^ under the C^erninent <xedit acl^ 
Biit Itihe figures do not show the lOW price 
level—barely and often not pbverfng cost 
—ithrft have often to be quoted in Order 
to keep the yards going against increas- 
ingiy stiff Japanese and Scandinavian 
competition. 



CONSTRUCTION 

Hard-pressed—but Happy 


L ittle spare capacity is left by now 
in Britain’s building industry ; some 
. contractors have reached the stage of 
having to turn work away. The latest 
official statistics, which show that allow¬ 
ing for the effect of normal seasonal 
ffuctuations, output in the second^quatter 
was at roughly the same level as in the 
first quarter, suggest that output is run¬ 
ning at close to the ceiling set by supplies 
of skilled labour. But so pai there have 
been no major hold-ups, and building 
costs have not risen as steeply as pessi¬ 
mists forecast at rhe beginning eff the 
year. And on the civil engineering side 
it still looks as though there remains a 
small margin for ^expansion of demand. 

. The building industry has, possibly, 
been fortunate this year in that where 
there have been delays it has often been 
through shortage of materials—^usually 
bricks. This has given them a con¬ 
venient scapegoat. It is the brick manu¬ 
facturers who have been the target of 
attack as stocks have dwindled—they 
were dovm to 76 million at the end of 
July—and order periods have lengthened 
to six months and more. The brick 
situation is serious ; some builders, par¬ 
ticularly the less far-sighted or less deter¬ 
mined supply-searchers, are being held 
up. But government considers that it 
is the shortage of copper which is seri¬ 
ous ; not just a temporary situation with 
copper pipe makers failing to keep pace 
with demand, but a possible long-term 
squeeze on the supply of the basic metal. 
And at the moment thereiis no satisfac- 
mry substitute (plastjcs are still too, ex¬ 
pensive) for copper hot water systems. 


Brick companies have borne most of 
the blame for any failure in contracts. 
But even if there had been an unlimited 
supply of bricks, builders. would have, 
simply found labour situation— 
which firv after all, the only way diet 
tradidonal building capacity can be 
measured—even more acute. Employers 
are already prepared to go to almost any 
length (in terms of pay or distance tmns- 
ported) .to get craftsmen. But in every 
region the number vacancies for 
bimding craftsmen far exceeds the 
number of unemployed; in June them 
were twice as many positions vacailt stS 
there were craftsmen unemployed over 
the whole country. And in some crafts 
the gap is far worse—in carpentry apd 
bricklaying, for instance, it was nearer 
five vacancies for every one unemployed 
in June. 

D EsriTE some builders* complaint 
that local authorities have caused 
unnecessary pressure on the industry by 
refusing to use the industrialised build¬ 
ing systems that are now available for 
housing programmes, these programmes 
seem to be coming on at a rapid pace. 
Housing starts have been running at the 
phenomenal annual rate over 400,000 
dwellings, but this has not prevented 
builders finishing enough houses by the 
end of July to suggest that the govern¬ 
ment’s target of 370,000 for 1964 should 
be rcaoh^—if, not surpassed—^iven 
reasonable weather. Nor, according to 
mini^teriri reports, has tbia tate meant 
jeopardising rite hq^iiud gnd sdiool 
bulldmg scoeduie yei;. The ope sphere of 


the buildcr*s work that has been notice^ 
ably neglected is that of repair and main¬ 
tenance. There may be plenty ofleaking 
robfs thi^ ynkitc^r; but Hew Work pays 
better chan r^pai^^^so ^tmong all but me 
r4al one-foan bonds Switch Of labour ^ 

was inevkabfc’. / ’ 

Fortune ha^ spoiled bn die bufldib^, 
industry in anc^er resp^ as tyejEf this , 
summer. When the l^donal Bc^Omte 
Devdopmcni, Counett #nadc ; 

pcpgfmracations in Match it was asstun- 
ing ti^t the whole economy was going 
to be fully stmtchca. This CovW weU 
hay^ resulted m, an even t%hter Tabpur 
situati^^ craram^ being : 

enticed mto other mdustries-^as hap-> 
pened in 1961. But so |ar this does not. 
seem to have happened. Howeve^ the 
winter ^ approa<^n^and it woiiid bp, 
rash to cxpkt another as kind as la^ 
The building industry will need to tajkc ; 
every precaution to see that, no znapier. 
what the weather, it can keep u^ its out- , . 
put. And those with building pro¬ 
grammes—especially the public sector— ’ 
will need to uke equal care to use the 
time and the resources of the industry to 
the best advantage. 


WSStlOO 
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Britons Flock^ Abroad 


W SATHER and prke ane incrmingly out¬ 
weighing “quaint^ pubs and horse 
guards in Britain's tourist trade. And the^ 
result is a growing deficit in this count's 
balance of payments on travel account. T^c 
number of foreign visitors attracted to 
Britain oach year continues to increase; in 
1^3 the number rose 14 per cent to ^8 
ndilKm. But the discovery that a bolulay 
abroad is sometimes cheaper, and almost 
invariably sunnieri than a noliday at home 
ia luring even more Britopa away from this 
country. Last year akhon^ totaifexpendi- 
tures on vacations by Brimu increased bv 
£$ million, their speiidiQg at British 
resorts actually decline Igr over £20 tpail- 
lion. To make matters worse, foieiini 
visitors to Britain are spending consideraUy 
less per head than they used to-«^pecially 
travellers from the Commonwealm and, 
more surprising, from the United States. 
British visttom overseas, on the other hand. 


are standing rather more. 

This trend towards an increasing gap on 
Britain's travel account with the rest of the 
world is not one that be easily baked. 
Rising incomes at hoinei the spread of bet¬ 
ter and cheaper acoommodacion abroad, and 
the iocieaaing variety and ease of praasp^ 
have enormously broadened the potential 
market for foreign holidays. Last year more 
than a nniMfter of BriUsh travellers who 
crossed toe Qannel did so for the first time 
in tl^ lives-ran amaaing statistic, and one 
whi^ prdhalsy goes far to explam the high 
proportion of mtish vadationefs who go 
abroad on inclurive tours. Package tours 
are not always the cheapest way to travel. 
But t^y have tremendous appeal for people 
who are not quite sure vdiat to o^t or 
bow to cope in foreign countries. Fully 43 
per cent of British tourists to western 
Europe last year were on inclusive tours, 
compared wim only 8 per cent of European 
and 28 per cent of North American tourists 
to Britam. 

Not only are more British holiday makers 
going abroad but they are also vcnturiilg 
farther afield. By far the largest number 
still head for the traditkiiar resorts ct 
France, Italy and the Bendupc countries. 
Even in Italy, however, tourists are now 
going beyond the tea-room route to the 
lakes. Spain has become the most popidar 
single destination, and Yugoslavia is coining 
up fast. The trend, for British and foreign 
tourists alUce, is south into the sun. Indcra, 
almost half of all the foreign visitors to 
Britain's rigorous climate in 1963 came for 
business or other definitely non-holiday 


reasons. 


FARM MACHINRKY 


Doumtum m Tractors? 


G roIVTU in the preduetbn of tractors, 
one of the motor industry's standbys, 
has over the last five years ki^ed impres¬ 
sive. But the chart shows how much this 


has oome to depend, and fluctuate 
with, cut the cgpen market: esiperii 
accouuted foe 8o per ent of 

total deliveries during the firw six tnondis 
of this year. And though total deliveries 
were up 2.4 per cent ewer foe same period 
last year, tractor exports were 1 per cent 
down. This is partly due to a demase in 
the previously mgh level of diipments to 
the EEC countries, where Britain is now 
facing increaskig compethion firom Ger¬ 
many. During foe first half of the year 
German tractor sales within foe common 
mafoet rose by 18 per cent, whik British 
shipments fell by 14 per cCnt. For foe first 
time since the creation cf foe EBC, Ger<- 
many sold more tractors to the rest of die 
oommon market than Britain. Bven so, 
total British tractor sales are still afanost five 
fonet higher than those of Germany, and 
cover ab^c half the world’s present squire- 
nients for agricultural tractors. 


Industrial A Agricultural tractors 



RADIOS 

Dealers Only? 

T his year's poor public attendance at 
the annual radio Aaw bas bm widely 
blamed on du failure of the British Broad' 
casting Corporation to provide stars to 
attract visitors. The inference is that the 
products of ^ radio industry (unlike those, 
say, of the motor industry and boat builders) 
can no longer do fhis unaided. Some manu¬ 
facturers have therefore suggested that the 
show sho^ in future be limited to dealers 
only. This seems a sensible recognition of 
a change that has, in effect, already taken 
place to a cMisidetable extent. Some 40 
per cent of the radios now sold in Britam 
are imports, sets assembled in Hongkong 
from Japanese components, and these 
imports are excluded from the all-British 
show at Bails Court. The public, therefore, 
does not see these in advance; visiting 
dealers see them privately in hotel swtes 
and company diowrooms. 

In any case, the public's apathy towards 
those sets tint are on show seems a natural 
reficction of the dwindling of radios to the 
stature of a minor, fairiy dieap at^damce, 
frequently bou^t on impulse tmd indeed 
on sale in non-nncnliscd M^orea, Nor don 
there seem mudl potnt in keeping a public 
show alive merely to display television sets. 


Mere then 70 per cent of llw nest eeta now 
coming into use are rented. Here, die 
dealer acre mainb as adminhiira«or of a 
rental wreement, and the pidbKl^s dbtdce of 

t ret is macnaiogly limited to tin kinds that 
ippen to be provided by the rental oom- 
pony with which the local dealer chances 
to have an anangement. 


PUNPEEJUTE 

Slightly Less Protection 

T Hl! Dundee jute manufacturers have 
ggte^tsd the results of Board of 
Trade'a rC'iexaniinatlQa of diO jute gtx^ 
market situation and its nsfr proposals with 
grudging reuef. Control of imposed jute 
goods has been removed ftqma nndl mnge 
of items, vihjlpi form only a ]itDitea,part of 
the industnr'i produetion but topreaent a 
more significant praportion of inqmrts. 
These vm now be aUe to be lin^rtcd 
frediy by anyone. But the Jute Contm will 
maintain its protective system—it has been 
the sole buyer of idl dre jute goods, which 
arc imported from India and Pakistan—on 
the products most important to Dundee, 
and it will continue ihWU these with a 43 
per cent mark-up, thus stepping them from 
undercutting Dundee. A funher range of 
goods will still he import^ Yn the C^trol, 
but the mark-up on these wili have a vari- 
aUc element that can be adjutted duwn- 
watds after the first year. 

The British market for the jute products 
now de-cootralkd will probaltiy now be 
captured hy the imports from India and 
Pakistan. Their growing jute industries 
form the heart <ff this problem. Up to now 
the UK has resolutely been resisting the 
tide of their production, whidi ha* also 
made itself felt in other parts of Europe. 
There have been crises and cioeurea in the 
French jute industry; in Germany the 
industry has ptoUenu which are particularly 
intractahie because of its high wage rates; 
and Belgium and Italy, too, have suffered, 
Hierc has been a shs^ ooottaction in the 
whole Eun^con jute industry wbkh, with 
an annual ptoductum of around half a 
million tons, now forms only 17 per cent <ff 
world production capacity con^pared with 
32 per cent 10 years ago. 

SHORTER NOTE 

Fewer and fewer people are going to the 
cinema. Attendances for the first three 
mondis of tills year—estimated at 93.6 
million—are five and a half per cent lower 
dun the tame period last year. This fol¬ 
lows on overall decline in attendances of 10 
per cent during 1963 and 12 per cent dur¬ 
ing 1962. According to the annual report 
of the eSnematograph Film Council, 233 
chiemas ware dom last year, adding to the 
270 dqsed the yw before. All this comes 
Un top of tire BBC announoement ^t it 
haa^patdbased itxs old films for tiiowhsg on 
television. 



The Gulf special departs at 14.35 hrs. 


The remote control loading of the train is 
completed. In minutes the social orange 
livery of these rail tank cars will be flashing 
through the English greeriland—and puzzling 
the train-spotters. 

For, like Gulf’s ocean terminal at Ellesmere 
Port, Cheshire, where all their journeys start, 
they’ve only been in operaticwi a few roonths. 
Soon, Gulf tank cars will be rattling aloi^ ^e 
track from CardifiE*, where Gulf is building 
another terminal. 

Gulf is at work in 13 European countries. 


New refineries in Denmark and Holland. New 
terminals for liquefied petroleum gas to supply 
Scandinavia. A new network of service stations 
across Italy. These are just a few of many 
recently completed projects. 

And Gulf’s worldwide resources back them 
all. Along with Gulf’s petroleum products— 
more than 400 of them—comes its yast stock¬ 
pile of Imdwledge and technology which will 
put more oU, more energy, to work for Europe. 

Gulf Oil Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa., USA, 
and throughout the world. 
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PUBLICATIONS 

The Economist Intelligence Unit periodical balhrtfni nMiite jm«i(ible to MbOOHlIfnit, Mio leaults of 
continuous intern«(ional rriNWn g H i^ th|il|,|i|^M(Oation^ tndmltiiV 



" 1 

Quarterly Economic 

SS each quarter covering over 
concise anaiyses of economic cai^tlOHa ami 
prospects; poiitical development and itq|pH« 
cations for business, trade pollipy and necasaaty 
statistical. 

U 4 S 

• 

"" Jr?' ''' ^ ‘ ' V ^ ‘ *^1 ' vT 

' QwinMm IlffM Piir; mm prodn^ 

mi mm tumi Ab mmiik ^ min 

conmmHg eomttrimi mprnm m mfionim 

nAber-wing mbuttkti, and m im 

nMer eonsim^gikm in the VS$St CMm mi other 
cofpifnwiist MWtfrMs. 


41 . ( 

Motor Business 

Quarterly, is devoted ta the allairs of t{No automobile 
and alHad industries;,fpciudos adi^fee* of con¬ 
ditions, long tatm end ihort lerfiv prospects of 
intemalionat marksts, taidustrNt and eompantes; 
assesaee trtdds in vshicle design and.equtpififnt 


Paper Bulletin 

i 

Qii|Brleirjty» AMd kiilli emdi «l Urn «miu typm of , 
pup«r mid elec toiAi qxdiKacd pcodneto nut 

de«lt,qi^ miI gysteuMitieai^ hy utbear 

adyfi»mwit«d hy uuHitlily faiftir* 

mdiiwibaliMla* 


Retail Business 

Mondih^, fbc aU who axe iaterested is toe UJR. market fix 
consumer foods; ooniaias regular wports an toe toctots 
a&cdng qimding on a aatioDal and icgfamsl basia; makes 
forecasts cf aales of die nuds groups of merchandise; analyses 
toe siqiidy position: analyses the significance of new der^p- 
ments m letaihng organisation and prepares special reports 
on the market prospects for mdividuid products. 


Hard Fibres 

Quarterly, is devoted entirely to the affairs 
of the sisal, manila and allied industries, 
giving them mudi more exhaustive treatment 
than any other publication 



Marketing in Europe 

Monthl}, similar in pm pose and s«opc to Retail Business but coxtrs 
Western Burepe. The buUttin is prepared on tlic Continent bv EIU 
cotnpatiiet and offices and is edited and published in London 

European Trends 

Quarterly^ covers deielopments m the European Economic Com¬ 
munity and ^ihe Euiippfan 1 ree Trade association 

■ 

/'«// pai uculat s fi om Subset iptwn Depa) tnmu 

THE ECONOmST INTELLIOENaE UNIT LTD 

Spencer House, 27 St Jameses Place, Londotiy Sin 

The Eeonomist Intelligence Unit 

Lincoln Bmldtttg^ 60 East A2ind Street, Neat York 17, !V Y, USA 

The BeenonUct intcIBgciiee Unit 

200 Souik Midkigm Avesme, Clueago^ itt, USA 

The EIU has ogiciSi companies, and representatites *n 15 toitntriet and 
researeh correspondents m almost all others 
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lUSJN^SHINVESTMENT, 


LONDON STOCK MARKET 


Analysts take to Politics 


T he results of fte two public Opinion 
polls at end of last week, reinforced 
Jpy the monthly poll in Wednesday’s Daily 
* express and perhaps helped by the cool dry 
sunny weather, created a profound sense Of 
well-being in the stock market this week. 
Prices advanced steadily for six successive 
days, with the rise culminating in an inevit¬ 
able but healthy bout of profit taking on 
Wednesday afternoon and Thmsday. Steel 
Stocks were the most prominent in the 
broadly-based advance but the other two 
politically sensitive grpups, property and 
life assurance, xhoved ip Ij^ with the gen¬ 
eral pattern. The burs; ,o£ interest in 
mystery stocks, following the Stock . Ex- 
..cliange’s decision last week on quota^n 
r requirements, was centred on slipping, 
Tobacco and construction companies. It 
proved short-lived however, and George 
W'impey, one of the darkest of all horses^ 
ended the week is. yid. down at 4^6. 

But politics continue to dominate the 
market. The obsession affects not only 
those who deal in it but theft auxiliaries 
also. The formidable battery of intellect 
and expertise in the back rooms of brokers* 
offices is devoting an increasing proportion 
of its time to political crystal-gazing. The 
record so far goes to a leading house firm 
which has produced a detailed electoral 
.study, nine pages in length. “ Nonetheless 
a Conservative victory must now be viewed 
as a good possibility in the coming election. 
Their advantage is that the preponderance 
of crucial marginal cqnstiruences i$ in areas 
vvhei;e the swing Js highly likely to deviate 


(from the average) m their favour,” and so 
”che recent eupkotitt of the stock market 
may be by no means as ill-timed as many 
observers have suggested.” This optimism 
is not universal. The market is now seri¬ 
ously having to adjust to the possibility of 
one or other nar^ being returned with the 
tiniest of nfajorides, pohaps then havi^ 
to grapple with a fbreign exchange aisis. 
Sudi an ami-climax could usher in a period 
of uncertainty of indefinite duration, and 
might be even more unsettling dian an out¬ 
right Labour victory. 


Central Bank Steps. In 

T'oftyd 

A FtikTHEE concerted move to check the 
drift on the Japanese stock markets 
this week has had an inauspicious start not¬ 
withstanding the unorthodox tapping of the 
resources of the central bank itself. Dow 
Jones on Thursday dosed seven points 
down at 1292, wiping out the jprevious 
day’s gain. First attempts to stabilise the 
market were made six months ago through 
the formation of a buying syndicate, by 
banks, security houses and life insurance 
companies. Since March this has spent 
£16 to ^18 million ill'support purchases 
equivalent to two days* dealings. Yet the 
results are meagre, partly because smaller 
security dealers have been quick to take 
the op^rtunity of unloading their own size¬ 
able holdings on the syndicate's back. While 
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the fall in the Dow Jones average of 
around one fifth from its peak last year is 
notably smaller than comparable declines 
in most European markets, the falls of 
many individtial stocks have been severe 
and the Bank of Japan is fearful of its effca 
on business confidence. Rductandy there¬ 
fore it has now stepped in itself, though it 
is careful to stress that its support is not 
permanent, not associated with any par¬ 
ticular levd of stock prices and does not 
signify a general rdaxation of tight money 
policy. 

The mechanics of the support is an exten¬ 
sion of loan facilities to existing securities 
financing corporations, set up by driers 
^ecdvelv to extend diemselves credit 
individually, and paying ib% to 12% for 
call money. Funds from the central bank, 
which some believe may be around £20 
million, can now be used by dealers either 
to finance more fnargin purchases by clients 
(minimum deposit only 30%) or for ^hare 
purchases on their own account. In both 
these ways this expedient may actually 
hfcightcn the long-tertrt weakness in the 
Japanese market: overtrading by dealers 
has played a big part in the market slump. 
The central bank and the financial com¬ 
munity unitedly regards this as a neces- 
safy evil to achieve stabilisation, for if this 
is unsuccessful the government may gree to 
cut the dividend tax next April. But in the 
meantime the stock exchange too is in on 
the ” overloan,” hitherto confined to Japan¬ 
ese banking. Will it in,practice be any more 
temporary for the stock market ? 


WALL STREET 

A Happy Netv Year? 

Nm York 

W ITH foreign crikes temporarily damped 
down and the presidential campaign 
yet to get up a full head of steam, Wall 
Street is almost completely dominated by 
speculation about the chance of a moxot 
industry strike.weeks ago share priced 
dropped sharply as traders feared a W'alk- 
out was coming, but last week sentiment 
completely reversed itself. The Dow^-Jon^ 
industrial average has risen in four of the 
last five sessions, and on Wednesday it 
closed at 845.08, up a remarkable 15.87 on 
the week. The advance has come on 
sharply rising volume, quite unusual for 
the traditional marking time period just 
before Labour Day. Sales on the New 
York stock exchange on Wednesday soared 
to 7.78 million shares^ the highest in many 
days; Leading the market, Ge^al Motors 
and Chrysler traded at respective all-time 
highs of 97ff^nd 59! Wednesday, chough 
prcdir-mking Trimined” prices at the close. 
The surge came despite rather pfctmtivc 
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warnings from Mr Walter Reuther,, head of 
the United Automobile Workers, who ap¬ 
pears to fear that be i»s.not being taken 
seriously, that he is in fact itady to call a 
strike. Wall Street was more impressed by 
Mr Rcuthcr’s actions in postponing the 
strike deadline to September 9th from Sep- 
tem^r rat, and picking Chrysler as lus 
first strike target. Investors read the post¬ 
ponement as an indication that the UAW 
IS not spoiling for a strike, and busily re¬ 
minded each other that a widk-out against 
Chrysler, the smallest of the big three motor 
firms, would disrupt the economy far less 
than a strike against either GM or Ford, 
Moreover, Wall Street has interpreted the 
selection of Chrysler as a hopeful sign that 
there will be no strike at all. The'reasoning 
is that Chrysler, making a strong comeback 
from years of low profits, has the most to 
lose from a strike, and therefore is most 
likelv to make a contract offer the union 
would find acceptable. This reasoning of 
course will go out the window if the Chrys¬ 
ler plant is called out on strike on Wednes¬ 
day, and share prices no doubt will too. 

But the current upturn does indicate that 
the basic thrust of the market is bullfeh 
when no Damoclean sword like a motor- 
strike threat or a Vietnamese crisis is hang¬ 
ing over the street. In any ordinary year, 
this thrust could be exited to intensify 
after Labour Day, which is on Monday. The 
holiday marks the end of the vacation season 
and dius is considered a New Year's Day 
both for American business and for inves¬ 
tors who then reappraise the market and 
make investment decisions they had put off 
in favour of lolling on the beach. On such 
a reapprai^l, investors will find every eco¬ 
nomic indicator except new housing point¬ 
ing strongly upward, and even this year's 
decline in house building which has given 
the market some uneasy moments, has not 
pulled down total construction spending. 
However, Labour Day also traditionally 
marks the end of the political holiday season 
in presidential years. The campaign opens 
in earnest immediately after the holiday, 
and the uncertainties it breeds consequently 
might well come to the fore of investors* 
thinking then. And uncertainty, of what¬ 
ever sort, is never bullish for stocks. 
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W, BARRATT 

TnUte^Meaddeiu 

T he oddity about the succession of bids 
for W. Barratt is not that they have 
come, but that they did not come sooner. 
Here is a footwear manufacturer with 163 
retail branches. Everybody knows what has 
happened to the prices of shop property 
over the last decade. Nor is footwear a 
declining industry: since 1954 sales of foot¬ 
wear have increased in voicune by 50 per 
Cent Yet the annual trading profits of W. 
Barratt which averaged £380,000 in 1954- 
1959 dropped to £240,000 between 1959- 
64, culminating in a loss of £66,000 last 
year. Again comparing the two halves of 
the decade, we find that the trading profits 
of K Shoes, which also mandEaefures and 
retails rose from £4759000 to £691,000 and 
those of Norvic Shoe from £610,000 to 
£6195,000. Now it turns out that tte^aaset 
value per Barratt share is 'Vnot less thsm 
2 IS. 6d.,” although the. market price in Ae 
last three years has hovered between 7s. 
and i6s. And let it be noted, these assets 
are readily realisable and consist pre¬ 
dominantly of non-specific shop sites. Now 
shareholders who have been patient, or 
asleep, have their reward. Bids (ff 18s., 
20s. 9^.1 and 22s. for the ordinary, from 
respectively S. Phillips Shoes, Stylo Shoes 
(supported by the board) and now Mr. 
Charles Gore's British Shoe Corporation, 
have put the shares up to 22s. Perhaps 
to reduce the chance that the management 
of the company might some day pass from 
the hands of the Barratt family, non-voting 
shares were issued in 1957 ; these are now 
the subject of slightly lower bids (21s. 6d. 
from British Shoe) and have moved up in 
parallel to 19s. 9d. 

Miserable though the company's record 
has been, the trustees of the Barratt pension 
fund found the shares sufficiently attractive 
to purchase I7i per cent of the company’s 
voting capiul, now worth some £350,000. 
Moreover as the board, with 25.4 per cent 
of the voting equity (15.9 per cent of the 
total) is to accept the (lower) Stylo bid, the 
outcome could well turn on the decision of 
the trustees, who have been “ authorised ’* 
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should accept me highest bid. 

The posribfiity of this sort of situation 
arising is due reason why pension funds 
ought not to QwO significant interests in 
their parent company. There are others. 
Pension fund money could come to be re¬ 
garded as a form of cheap finance, fund 
managers could have access to inside in- 
formation about the parent company likely 
to affect the share price, and it becomes 
more difficult to displace an inefficient 
mamigement. Not only do the employees. 
not get the spread of risk that is essential 
but, worse still, their pension prospects 
become vulnerable to the same risks as their 
Current jobs. Supposing W. Barratt had 
bjeen Rolls Razor, for example. For this 
reason most larger companies’ penrion 
funds tend to keep their parent company 
shareholdings to a small part of the port- 
foUo, and are well aware of the dangers. 
There are exceptions. In the United 
States, for example, the Sears Roebu^ fund 
owns 25 TOr cent of the parent company. 
On the other hand, the Imperial Tobacco 
fund as a matter of policy, avoids the parent 
company’s shares. This would seem the 
wisest course. 

ATLANTIC ASSETS 

High Premium for High 
Gearing 

I NVESTMENT trust flotations are compara¬ 
tively rare and few in recent years have 
had the backing of such high-'class manage¬ 
ment or such an unusual capital structure 
as Atlantic Assets, whose shares were intro¬ 
duced to the market two weeks ago. And 
few shares in any section of the market have 
enjoyed such a successful introduction. 

Atlantic Assets has the same management 
as British Assets and Second British Assets, 
which have now distributed to their own 
shareholders most of their combined 50% 
stake in the Atlantic ordinary and preference 
shares. Shareholders in the two trusts were 
offered one combined unit of one 10% £i 
preference share and four 5s. ordinary shares 
at £3 for every 60 shares held in British 
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On Thursday C>>umulds announced that 
acceptances to its oiler for Lancashire Cotton 
shares totalled 86”,.. From September 1st 
Lancashire Cotton has been replaced in Tht 
Ecoftomist-Extel indicator by the fast growing 
Viyella International, now making its 13th pifer 
in ten months. This is a ^T million bid for 
Makeriield Mill, a privately owned weaver of 
cotton aud man-made textiles, in Viyella shares 
or alternatively a cash offer of £5 10s. 

Since June, 1963, in association with The 
Exchange Telegraph Company, The Economist^ 
Extel indicator has been calculated twice daily, 
at noon and at the official close of stock ex¬ 
change business (3.30 pm) and put out on the 
Extel news services. The twice daily figures 
are also published wMkly in The Eedndmist. 
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Into the world of paper 

Pine, come pulp, come paper, with purpose. A whole world 
of purposes, to make life richer, more exciting. Behind the 
scenes, J & P electrical equipment helps realise and further 
the many purposes of paper. J fit P are masters in the world of 
electric power, specialists in electrification and large 
suppliers to the very biggest names in paper. 


tvnqr -s 


with the aid of d & P 

Compactness is the essence at JAP. They poaseas the size, 
skill and expariance to undertake the largest projects, yet they 
are not so big as to overlook the need for close pertionat con¬ 
tact at airtimes, with a keen eye for the customer'apipbleme. 
So no,n»atter how, large or small your elecirie power problem, 
J & P ere the people to find the right answers. 
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Assets or Sccoful British Assets. The 
did not meet with nnqiuiitifi^ Approvd|; 
a few sher^olders were niggkid with 
complkadons involved for what were a 
contparativeiy tiny allocations. Some wotid 
have preferred to have maintained their 
direct stake in Atlantic Assets through thUiir 
holdings in one of the two associated 
trusts. 

But any annoyance should have been db- 
pclled by the stock market’s reaction to the 
ncwcomcrji for the combined units stand 
a premium of 19s. 6d. on the issue price.^ 
The shares are already being dealt in separ- 
atcly ; the 10'o preference iMve been steady 
at around 278. to yield about 7^%, bpit 
the ordinary have moved up from lis. to 
13s. 9d. to yield under 1% on last year’s 
2i% dividend. 

Are the attractions of this trust such as 
to justify such a high rating ? At the eftd 
of June, it had just over half of its portfolio 
in North America (38 in the Unit^ 
States and I2i% in Canada—primarily 
investment trusts). Some 42''o of the poict^ 
folio was in this country including its largest 
single investment, accounting alone for 
252»ooo of the 872,000 issued shares 
in the &ve and Prosper unit trust manage 
ment group, which have been valued at ^3 
a sborei ? prol^ts of the group in the 
past four yeafSft have run £61,000, £24,000, 
£183,000 and £240,000, and on the basis 
of the current highievel of activity in the 
unit trittt field look set to move a good deal 
higj^r in the year tp end-Sepiembcr. Its 
dividands too have risen duurply. 

Helped hjjl' gearing from prior charges, 
Atlanuc^s pre-tax profits have leapt from 
£ 12)000 to £152,000 m the p^ tern years. 
But a capital reconstruction, alje^d'^ of the 
recent issue has strengthezied nill i further 
the gearing elem^t,. so that an increase of 
10 ;;. in me value of the trUst^s portfolio 
would give a 20 7o increase in the value of 
assets per share. On the basis of the latest 
accounts^ the net asset value was about 
12s, 6d., although adjusting for the increase 
ill share prices since then on both sides of 
the Atlantic and for the dollar premium this 
would now be about 13s. 9d., their current 
market price. 

But at the moment investment trust 
shares can be bought on an average discount 
of 15 on their current values. This is 
so in the case of both British Assets and 
£»ccund British Assets and also General 
Stockholders, the only comparable trust to 
have most of its gearing in the form of 
preference capital. The market's view is 
that the shares ate about is. 6d. too high, 
but the jobbers are short of stock and even 
at Current levels there is still a strong 
demand for the shares, which appears to be 
coming from the public rather than the 
institutions. On balance it looks as if a 
stake in the. pi:p^ of the most buoyant of 
the unit trust is being valued 

highly. Sharehdikrs might be well advis^. 
to taxe advantage of the current high pre¬ 
mium and sell meir rights and thus redu^ 
the cost of dieir existing investments in 
Briti^ or Second British Assets. 
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responsible for the slowcf rate of growth 
blit surely Sir George could have said so ? 

After aircraft the mining industry is 
Dowry’s biggest customer, and shareholders 
are tojd “ sales of mining equipment during 
the past year have increased.’’ Sales of the 
single hydraulic pit prop continue as high 
as hitherto”; these are being produced at 
about 5,000 a week but the real future here 
is in remotely-controlled mining systems. 
The first almost completely automated coal 
face produced over 150,000 tons of coal in 
its firrt year. In this country, the National 
Coal Board is the group’s sole customer but 
there is a growing export business with the 
United States and South Africa expected to 
become important markets. Sir George still 
believes that the mining side has consider¬ 
able growth prospects. 

But probably the business with the 
greatest growth potential is vehicle trans¬ 
mission. Many new outlets have been 
found for the Dowmatic transmission 
systems and sahfS of industrial products for 
such things as j^nveyancers doubled last 
But real winner could be the 

twOW l^aurod|fiO'tronstimssion, now under¬ 
ling fidd tests in T^irious makes of tractors. 
The potential market is such that this could 
become the group’s biggest single business. 
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Dowty is locfiding # ■ ^ 
ness’’Iroih this . , , . , 

ThsiO^w 

'bti^;'^^profits ''and:'' ® 

tmOxiMiiy gocri 

partiStariy as tbe %est 

_ jwa ibe'tjet overdraft down 

£| ind!it)n'to’}ust over £i mfilion. 
Moospycifi a net Igsh flow of £2.1 million. 
agah»t' ^pitil coiainitments- of £385,000. 
couM leave Dowry, with a credit balance at 
the tod of 19fl4> W currtt^ fibat^^^ year. 
Sir George coritents himself widi forecast¬ 
ing a “ furthet improvement ” this year in 
Dowry’s results. Shareholders will hope 
that this will mean in terms of profits some¬ 
thing more akin to that now made by Sir 
George’s cricketing county. Looking further 
ahead Sir George is optimistic that there 
may come a time when growth is something 
more than steady. Cricketing investors may 
not be too far out in looking for this around 
the time of the Australians’ next visit. 

N 

SCRIBBANS-KEMP 

Dry Biscuits 

T he new chairman of Scribbans-Kemp, 
the confectionery and biscuit making 
group, Mr W. A. McPhail, in his first state¬ 
ment to shareholders does not mince word.s; 
In my examination of the business I had 
to find* out why it was that this group of 
companies, doing a turnover exceeding 
£36 million per annum, was today showing 
a net profit hcCofC tax of under i",. on 
trade, while ten years ago the nci profit 
of the group before exceeded £1.3 
million. In short, there is a drop in profits 
in the intervening decade of close on £i 
million per annunt. This is a sorry story 
and I have my own decided views as to 
why it happened. Shareholders however 
are rightly interested in the present and 
future prospects rather than the past 
mistakes. 

These too are reviewed with ±c same 
degree of frankness and, while too late for 
the report, ^r McPhail has now produced 
a good deal m to meet 

the neyr , requirements. 

Biscuit malibg 'll Jbewf uuucentrated at 
Cricldewood but recent 

urgent steps taken to economise and reduce 
production, we must expect further heavy 
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ipfiscs from this source/’ Pkas are well 
^vanced to modernise the cake factories 
and given time, we can make a profitable 
situarion here even more profitable/'' Sales 
of the bakery aide were /5I million last 
year, Mr McPhail says that the products 
imd management of the confectionery fac^ 
torics arc first class, and so arc the results, 
but they can be better/’ 

By far the biggest section of Scribbans- 
Kemp^s business is the wholesale and retail 
distribution of food, sweets and tobacco, in> 
eluding 95 shops and 82 kiosks and 223 
tobacconists. This accounted for ^21.6 
^ mUlion of last year’s £36 million turnover 
i and jthe prospect here is of reasonable pro¬ 
fits ” but many of the shops arc in need of a 
face-lift and it is plann^ to convert the 
grocery stores to self-service. Its overseas 
Hrs from biscuit making arc improving. 

The South African business has been sold 
iniercsis are confined to Canada where pro- 
tor £100,000 and the meat pic companies 
for £470,000; this has helped to reduce 
the overdrafr, already down from £2.3 
million to £900,000 at the carly-April 
balance-sheet date (thanks primarily to the 
sale of the Cricklcwood factory) to a current 
£300,000. But since there arc plans to 
spend £400,000 on the confectionery side 
and £300,000 on cakes this might well move 
up again. 

The group has undergone many changes 
and this is reflected in provisions for re- 
nrganisaiion costs (of which £120,000 has 
been charged to profit and loss account) 
and from reserves of £150,000 for the cost 
of funding pension payments to retiring 
employees and directors. There is also u 
charge of £60,000 for compcnsaiioii to 
directors for loss of office. The new broom 
has swept vigorously, but the biscuit side 
still presents many problems. The 5s. 
shares, now back close to their 1964 high at 
9s. i)d. yield 5i"., on the lo'i dividend, 
which Mr McPhail and his fellow directors 
will clearly be imciu on maintaining. 
Although the chairman is now a major 
shareholder, having ^ughl 1 million of the 
16 million 5$. shaucs, mainly in the last eight 
months, the shares for the moment must 
remain somewhat speculative. 

LYONS 

Bake Me a Cake As Fast 
As You Can , 

T HIS week the “ A ” shares of J. Lyons 
have not been alone in moving to a 
1964 high; now at 84s. 6d., against a low 
of 72s, 6d., they yield just over 4% covered 
over twice by earnings. Lyons, after a long 
while in the wilderness, arc now back into 
investment favour. Earlier this year share¬ 
holders received their first dividend increase 
in four years, the first tangible effect for 
them of the near revolution that has swept 
through Cadhy Hall. This has resulted in 
the capital-devouring Leo Computer being 
merged with English Electric, and the ice 
cream and frozen food irtlerests being 
merged with those of Associated Fisheries 
and Union International to make them 
much stronger competitors to Unilever’s 
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Walls and Birds Eye. In soft drinks LVims 
has pooled its selling strength with 
Schw'cppes, The benefits from these 
mergers and agreeraencs have not accrued 
overnight but there is every sign that these 
moves are pow pafying off. 

But there arc other directions where over 
the past couple of years Lyons has appeared 
TO show much more determination and 
thrust, notably in glamorising its catering 
.side. The half-way stage has now been 
reached in the face-lift being given to its 
180 tea shops. Although the development 
of spedatky restaurants and particularly its 
Steak Houses has been slowed down by the 
shortage of sites, Lyons claims to have 
opened a restaurant every thirteen days in 
the past year, to make steady progress 
towards its aim of 50 Steak Houses and 50 
pub restaurants in London and the South. 

Now this week ius come news of Lyons’s 
plans to get a bigger sto of this country’s 
£150 million spent annually on cakes. 

At present Lyons reckons to have xo% 
of this market and its «hare is steadily in¬ 
creasing. In the year <10 end-March, sales 
of Lyons cakes rose at three times the 
average rate of expansion in the trade. Now 
with a symbol of a mixing bowl and egg 
whisk, Lyons is set to double its cake busi¬ 
ness in the next seven years, primarily 
through grocery outlets. last year Its sales 
in cakes amounted to £17 million, about a 
quarter of the parent company’s total turn¬ 
over, but contrary to some estimates, Marks 
and Spencer takes a very small part of 
Lyons production. 

So far the Lyons accounts have, revealed 
few of the company’s, secrets. Rnr while 
the board has nor yet considered the im¬ 
plications of the Stock Exchange IctrL'r, one 
director, Mr Brian Salmon, has said this 
week that he agrees With the spirit of the 
letter. All this supesls that this year’s 
rise ill the share price' has not been over¬ 
done and that this mj|y not yet fully dis¬ 
count the new look at Cadby Hall. 

SHIEPINCf COMPANIES 

Furness WUhy*s Better 
Trading 

T flbws something of a contradiction for 
the chairman of the Furness Withy 
shifi^g company. Sir Errington Kcville, to 
announce a jump from £340,000 to £1.7 
million in the gross net profit for the year 
to end-April, to show that most of this 
improvement was obtained by ** belter 
Trading,” and then go on to complain about 
the “inadequacy of the present level of 
freight rates.” Though this news was 
undoubtedly welcome to shareholders in the 
company, whose equity earnings jumped 
from 9.9".', last year to 22';;,) this year, some 
more information as to where exactly 
Furness's “ better trading ” took place 
would be worth havii^ before any sound 
predictions on the .^roup’s future can be 
made. More cspcqally as it is heavily 
involved in trade to^both the east and west 
coasts of America, wiiei;e freight rates could 
come under increasing F^essurc from the 
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Federal Maritime Commission in. Washing¬ 
ton. But a much inore likely sburire for this 
improved profit lies in trading undertaken 
by Shaw SaviU, a Furness 
subsidiary involved in the Australian wi 
New Zealand trade as well as the increas¬ 
ingly popular round-tho-world passenget 
service. More information might alsoahow 
that other wholly*owned subsidiaries out¬ 
side the five shifting companies owned by 
Furness, bring in ft larger share of the profit 
than do the ships at sea. Of the assorted 
companies, it would bc'intereatihg to Imow 
the size of the stake Fumesa baa Iti HouUter 
Brothers & Co., and while Royal Mail Linies, 
also associated with Fumeas, has been 
hammered on the South American trade, 
Manchester Liners ia dohlt well in the 
C4inadiflfii Great Lakes ivade. The new 
Stock Exchange requiiuments would 
squeeze out this infprmatipn-rif Furness 
Withy was ever forced to make a share issue. 
A sharp rise this week has taken thcVi 
shares tp a 1964 peak of 3d, to yidd 
6 % on the restored 10% mvioend. Assets 
at book value a^jp Jforth 89s. 

Coast lliries dltd Uodd 
Haulage 

C OAST LINES is a much smaller group 
than Furness, haying only £16 miUion 
capital employed against the £32 million, 
of Furness. But it, too;, was able to show an 
improved profit) even though this improve¬ 
ment was comparatively inodcst, Net profits 
rose by £16,000 to £672,000 In 1963. 
Earnings lor sharehokiara in Coast Lkms, 
which operates i fleet Of gff small 
trading from the U.K. to the Continent and 
Northern Ireland^ roaie a point to 25,3%. 

Coast IJnes is worth watching kcausQ 
besides owning sbippi^ it .provides inte¬ 
grated road haulage and tiiuMbad services. 
It has taken an interest in Tayfortb and also 
in North Sea Ferries Lio^tedi which ill. 
dosely involved in dte deff^’ment of roll¬ 
on ferry services tb the' edndnent. But), 
like other companies couoeroed in road 
haulage, its future in this field may well 
depend somewhat on the British electorate. 
At 33$. its £x shares vidd 6.1% on the 
long maintained xo% dividend. Here, too. 
the balance sheet shows formidable net 
assets of 62s. 3di a riiare. 


EIU OUAHTCBLY ECONOMIC IIEVIEW 

ITALY 

The Centre Left coalrlion has been reconstructed with 
ite proqrurnma and problems cierffied. These are dis¬ 
cussed iit our latest Review, which also examines 
the possibiiities of a reoession that the Improved 
foroiqn trade picture may not be able to offset 
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In Brief... 

Bnilding Societies to Grow 
Faster? 

Uoder a new regalation made this week 
by die Treaaury the larger building societies 
will now be wie to expand at a slightly 
Caster rate without losing their trustee etattts. 
Ill future for any assets abm jCioo iniUion> 
a reserve ratio of 2% will be oonsideted 
adequate lor trustee status^. Previously 
societies have bad to maintain a reserve 
rado of 2i% of their total aasets. Apart 
from cnabung aodetka'.to opmte more 
smoothly in meeting, the oontiauiag |i^vy 
demand for aoftgages, the new provisioii 
may well enooueage' memrs within dm 
movement^ so that i| may afnxrt in time more 
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chan the societies whidi.at present have 
asscu of over £100 Bullion. ^ These ten 
account at present -for more than one diird 
(rf die assets of atl Societies. 

Sir Jules v. Lord lUtdiic 

The first rumblings .of opposition to the 
stock exchange’s suggested new. quotation 
requirements ate now audible. Sir |tde$ 
Thorn, who heads Thom Baetrioi huka- 
trici^ one of the mote backwnd of British 
leading companies in this mataer; has now 
protested that seam of the demanids nre.un- 
rear^hle, and that tbo> growth.,Mcota of 
the,company was,such mat the duectors 
were entitled to eiq^ holdets to trust the 
board to do what was fair, right, and peopor. 
Moreover bq suggested tbtt his rt^narks 
about the group’s rental subsidiary in the 
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past have had the effect of admntadng the. 
competition .it has met. Neither ;iof'these. 
WgEonenQ bolds say water: < One of the 
reasons' that companies diould j^ve more 
information is procisely to enable diese 
dssrical economic farces to operaib. Areas 
of high profitability—such as tefevision ren¬ 
tal—^Kndd'be seen to be sudi, in «dcr 
that new capital may be attracted to them 
and returns on ca^tal already there ahoiild 
be cut down to 'Size-^ otmr words just 
what hss hajqiened to the Thom subsidiary, 
along with other rental oonqxmies. ' No 
matter hoW noble a company’s record'' in 
competitive thrustftilnesai and Thom Slee> 
triad’s is indeed a good one, the directon 
are in 'no Way excused from aeeounting to 
tiieir'diarehtMert in such a way that they 
can fonn their own view of the company’s 
prospects. 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


'I'he thirty-fifth Semi-annual General Meeting 
of Stockholders was hdd on May 29^ 1964, at 
the Head Ofllce of the Bank of Tokyo. 

Mr Sbigeo Horio (Chairman and Resident of 
the Bank) presided and, in the course of his 
addre.sH, said : At the oun>er of my address^ I 
should like you to note that Japan transferred 
its IMF membership status to an AnicL* 8 
nation on April 1 this year, and formally 
joined the Organisation for Economic Co- 
o|XTaticm and Development on April 2^. 
Japan^s transfer to IMF Article 8 nation status 
and its entry into the OECD together point to a 
significant shift in the nation's economy to*an 
open system from the closed one that has 
obtained in Japan for some twenty years past 
since the end of World War II. 

Economic activity in Japan has entered into 
A process of adjustment during the business 
term covered by this Report; for, monetary 
curbs have been introduced in succession since 
last year to cope with the deterioration in the 
balance of international payments. But, the 
tight money policy has not yet permeated the 
substance of the ec'onomy during the business 
term under review. Production activity has 
advanced as rapidly as in the previous business 
term. 

The rapid advance in production activity has 
been reflected in the growth of raw material 
imports. And, the fact that tlic business re¬ 
covery last year s<taried from a relatively high 
level has pushed raw material imports to a 
jL-cord amount. Tlie expansion of imports, 
coupled with the growing invisible trade deficit 
—structural in character—caused the balance of 
international pa^mients to deteriorate toward tlie 
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end of last year. In order to cope wkh the 
payments situation, the authorities have tahen 
monetary tightening measures successively since 
December last year. 

rinuRF. pRomiMS 

'I’hc payments deterioration has come about 
largely because of the import growth that ac¬ 
companied the advance in production activity 
and of the worsening in the invisible trade 
balance. At present, of course, it is important 
to apply corrective measures to each of the 
invisiNe trade ittims such as shipping in an 
effort to improve the payments balance. 
Basically, however, there is the need of check¬ 
ing the inordinate economic expansion and of 
seeking to step up exports furtlier to restore 
equilibrium in the balance of trade. Consider¬ 
ing this matter from a long-range Ktandpoinr, 
wc find in the economy much room for further 
improvement in the industrial struaurc and 
productivity. It is our belief that by realising 
such improvement, the nation will be able to 
raise the level of national income, then farther 
increase both exports and imports, and in turn 
contribute to the development of world trade. 
Herein lies the reason why the nation eounts 
highly on the induction of stable foreign long¬ 
term capital and why its industry is gaining 
recognition abroad as a promising investment. 

It is highly desirable that Japan as an IMF 
Article 8 nation and a member of the OECD 
wmJI contribute to the economic advance of de*> 
veloping countries while further strengthening 
its own economy through the induction of 
sound foreign capital. We believe that the 
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course to be followed by Japan in the period 
ahead under an open cbufioniic system will be 
to increase its imcrnational excliange in the 
fields Of both trade ^nd capital tranltacrions and 
share economic prosperity with the rest of the 

BUSINESS AilAIRS 

Our efforts to expand and atrengthen the 
Bank's network overseas have further pro¬ 
ceeded during the last burincss term. We are 
happy to report that w succeeded in obtain¬ 
ing permission to establish the long-awaited 
tepresentative office in the City of Zurich, 
Switzerland, w'hich is one of the main centres 
of foreign exchange and capital transactions in 
Europe, and opened tlic office there in February 
this year. 

Accordingly, our Bank's overseas offices and 
their sub-branches, representative offices, affili¬ 
ate banks and associated banks totalled 62 at 
the end of the business derm under review. 
Needless to say, wc shall continue our efforts 
to extend our overseas network. 

OPIKAT1NC RESULTS 

We have further concentrated our efforts to 
raise the earning capacity of our Bank during 
the business term this R^ort covers. Actually, 
the Volume of loaii business and for foreign 
exchange dealings have increased, while deposits 
have increased and bank debentures have been 
purchased steadily, enabling the Bank to mini¬ 
mise the upward ptessuxt on the cost of raising 
funds from the advances in money rates ac 
home and abroad. 


••WTT GROUP’S 
STRONG POSITION 


The tenth Anmtai Gcncial Meeting of Dimty 
(jroup Limited will he held on Septembet' 25t/i 
at Cheltenham. The follotving is extracted 
from the circulated Statement of the Chairman, 

Sir George Dowty: 

Our Accounts'show the improvement 1 pre¬ 
dicted last year and orders on hand and the 
general level of our activities lead me u> forecast 
» liirthcr improvement this year. 

AVIATION: A good level of business has 
been maintained and the prospects arc satisfac- 
faciory. The problems facing the aircraft 
industry stem from the high tost of sophisticated 
designs which place a heiavy load on the tech¬ 
nical staff "but Usually fcsult in' orders for 
comparatively small quantities. 

J In our busincssr there are, however, balancing 
fuciors which minimise this problem, for a largk 
percentage of original equipment is for export 
and a considerable portion of our output is the 
supply of spares and replacements for hundreds 
iof aircraft flying throughout the world. ^ 

'■ Our subsidiaries concerned with the manufaC- 
*iiire of aircraft equipment have for some timir 
^‘cn developing ranges of non-avtatkm products 
of a quality similar to that required for aircraft 

MINING: Sales of mining equipmem 
during the past year have increased, and whi^ 
!the emphasis is now on self-advancing remote^ 
^controlled systems, the sale of “ single ** 


hydraulic props continues as high as hitherto. 
The ‘'Standard'’ prop, the first production 
hydraulic pit prop in the world, has been sup¬ 
plied in large quantities since 1948 and over one 
and a quarter millions have been sold. The 
“ Duke '* prop, introduced some years ago, has 
won wide markets because of its durability and 
low maintenance cost and over one million have 
now been sold. 

Since producing the first hydraulic roof sup¬ 
ports twenty years ago, the advance in mining 
.techniques has been spectacular and this u atiU 
a ^usines.4 with c6n.sidCrkb1e growth prosjiwcts. 

RAILWAYS: Work on wagon control 
systems for railway marshalling yards has CQA- 
tinued. 

GENERAL HYDRAULICS: Dowty Hy¬ 
draulic Units has been reorganised and a new 
management appointed. The location of this 
company has been moved from Ashchurch to 
Cheltenham where good facilities for prototype 
production and development were available. 
The sales of industrial products have doubled 
during the year and many new* outlets have been 
found for " Dowmatic ** transmissions. 

The '* Taurodyne ” transpinision is now being 
tooled for production and mi^y tractor manu¬ 
facturers throughout the wbrjid have units on 
test. 

After a thorough investigation of all available 


hydroatatic 
tfammistions, 
the Eaton 
Manufactur- 
ing Company 
of Qevelaiid, 

(Hiio, elected Sir Qrorga Dowfy 

to take an exclusive lioeoce to manufacture and 
tell our transmissions in the United States and 
we are oonfideiit that considerable business will 
result from thia association. 

progressed considerably and sides are well above 
Uie previous year. < 

t)owty Electrics has made 
gjDod ^ipmSgieSs Mh rising ^ sales necessitating 
more factory space. New products in demand 
include those for aircraft and the remote opera¬ 
tion of mining equipment. 

DEVELOPMENT: Dowty Technical De¬ 
velopments is engaged on new developments 
and in assisting our Group companies. The 
emphasis we place on development of new and 
original products is a sure guarantee of our 
further progress. 

FINANCIAL: The profit for the year of 
£3,871,000' before tax shows an increase of 
£218,000 Over tfie previous year. Vour Board 
proposes a final dividend of SJ per cent, making 
a total distribution of 8 per cent net for the year. 
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DAVY-ASHMOIfB LIMITED 

YEAR OF DIFFICULTIES BRINGS GROUP LOSS 


Dm AmmM Gcaeral Mkctittg 

•r Dmvy^AAmon limliMl will Im Md os 
September 2Srd» ut The Iran and Steel 
lnetltute» 4 Groevenor Gardens, London, 
8W1. The foUewiag is sn estract from the 
Statement by the Chairman, Mr M. A, Fkaties, 
circulated with the Accounts : 

The Directors regret having to report a 
loati after taantion relief, for the year ended 
Ma^ 31, 1964» of £566,225. In my Statement 
last year, Z said that the results for 1963/64 
would inevitably be even wone than for 19^/ 
63, which was in itself a bad year. The reason 
for was shortage of work and thin prodt 
margins in the largest area of our business. In 
the statemem accompanying the interim divi¬ 
dend announcement last January, it became nec¬ 
essary to say that the combined effect of various 
difficulties was the likely disappearance of 
profits. In the event, due largely to certain pro¬ 
visions we think it prudent to make, the loss 1 
oow^ have to report is greater than the directors 
had reason to expect 

TWO BROAD STREAMS 

To understand the situation it is necessary 
to visualise the business of the Company in two 
broad streams. The first of these is concerned 
with plant for the iron and steel industries. The 
affairs of this stream proceeded much as pre¬ 
dicted a year ago except that new* coiuracts 
which wc were expecting about tliat time were 
eventually obtained later than we hoped. The 
result was to prolong the period of abort time 
working and uneconomic operation in our heavy 
bngiiieeririg ahopa gt Sheffield, Stoekton and 
Glkagow, and ll ffiffiowed that the volume of 
oobtiicti gonqileied in the year was far below 
noraal. Tim, Davy and United Engineering 
Oompany tlbd Ashmoae, Benson, Pease and 
OoBHpaiBy, two cempudat in the Group 
iriiidh dm pfiedbiniaaatly ooneerned with iron 
and waal both made loises. I ddnk it 
li rtilit to tmpIjMkiae that ffie volume of work 
avplMIe ip.im Ik the r^evant period made these 
atMl IMdlom and l must pay 
ffittita 10 on the pan of 

|o mlkumik bf cxetcisiiig coon- 
tm'm;kkken^ ^ by ffid a^ication of eooiw 

Tit'lf' ^ebond stream 6f the business relates to 
the gal and chemical industries and this opecstes 
as tlic Pmver-Gas Corporackm. The directon 
had fully expected that the decline in demand 
for iron and steel plane %vould be substantially 
Qff>et by a profit from the Fower-Gas Corpora¬ 


tion, die market for whose products is now com- 
pktif^vely good, although there was a shortage 
of orders a year or two ago. Unfortunately, the 
Power-Gas Coipofation has run into technical 
trouble and this has been another naaior cause 
of the Group loss for 1963/64. For the most 
part; these losses arise from contxocts lor steam 
reforming plants for the modern process of mak¬ 
ing towns gas from light petroleum distillates. 
Power-Gas have been pioneers in this field and 
to some extent are now paying die price of 
pioneering, some of the te^ical difficulties 
lying in the boundary area of knowledge about 
ffie behaviour of metals at elevated tempera¬ 
tures. The best available advke has been taken 
and remedial measures put in hand, so although 
aomc time mutt necessarily elapse .faefoire we can 
be absolutely ceitain, there is good reason to 
suppose that the technical problema have now 
bem solved. However, we have several con¬ 
tracts for steam reforming plants on hand and 
these were in various stages of construction 
when the troubles were encountered on the first 
plant to go into operation. Urgent steps have 
had to be taken to make die nece$?>ary changes 
in these following contracts and the cost has 
thereby become tnuldplied. 

OTHER SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 

The mo Roll Foundry companies have made 
a substantial contribution. Indeed, having 
regard to the dilficult trading conditions due to 
recession in the Itomc steel industry during 
much of the year, they have done remarkably 
well and have been most active In promoting 
e«po!rts’'‘i*i new markirta. 

^osc, Downs and Thompson also ,ipady a 
prbfit ^ Which wm close to expectetion. 

Divy and United Instrumenb LMted, in 
addition to its business in tted plinT: control 
equipownt and in electronic weighing^ applica- 
t|^s; is being developed fo provide a s^tems 
doginaering unit for Croiip^, widi the nbiecc 
of bonding automation into our "main products 
at the design stage. 

There was a small aggregate contribution 
from the Overseas Subsidiaries, but prospects 
in Australia and South Africa, which are the 
two largest, appear more promising. 

PROSPECTS 

In regard to die future, the Power-Gas Cor¬ 
poration has a good order book and good pros¬ 
pects of further business. Assuming no further 
misfortunes occur, this subsidian' should show 
• profit during the citnent year, tliou^ it *wilt 
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be a little time before it achieves a level «f 
profitability w'ith which we would be satisfied. ^ 
The short term future fat Ashmore, Benson. 
Pease and Company and Dav 7 and Uadied 
Engineering Company is harden to pradke 
Although our workshops are now working ;at a 
reasonable level of activity and we have enough 
orders on the books to maintain full time 
working in nearly all depeftmentB throughouc 
the curtem financial year, the order book is 
neveitheless much shoner than formerly and 
there is a nepd for one or two large orders in 
the near future. 

The directors consider that the prospects of 
showing a modest Group profit for 1964/63 ore 
such as to justify the payment of a . dividend 
from reserves in respect of the < year undei ' 
review. Accordingly they recommend the pay 
mem of a final dividoid of 6 per cent, whi^ 
mokes a total of 11 per cent for the year, kss 
income tax. 

In Che longer term, the Brititih Iron and Seed 
Industry, our largest group of customers, is 
now active again after a period of recesskm and 
is producing at somewhere near its rated 
capacity, .jfiouever, it seems probable chat the 
pace of growth will be slower than in tlie last 
decade and vve cannot kx>k for large home orders 
at a very early, date. It follows that wc must 
continue to look to exports for our living. , We 
have had a number of successes in diis direction 
during the past year, all of which indicate our 
ability to meet incernatkmal competition even 
in times of low demand. 

FINANCE FOR EXPORTS 

The finance of exports continues to be one of 
the major factors in the winning of many of 
these large contracts and I acknowledge grate¬ 
fully the help which the Authorities have given 
tk: In so far as Qovemmenc controls, kr a 
managed economy, sopie of fiie conijUuons for 
success' ip the #hffimg of large dapneering 
contracts overseas, ^ ^ fotimace 

partnership betweeh Goveriimeiit and Industry 
becomes inevitable. This pattneish|ip needs to 
hi djTiamic and positive if we are to ^d^ve an 
a4Venburous anitude towards the oxpiort of 
heavy capital efquipmriu. Excess oF‘caution u \) 
liable to generate a static and negative attitude 
which is the enemy of successful export 
endeavour. I believe, however, that thanks to 
the ready ear of Ministers and senior Civil Ser¬ 
vants. the problems of the heavy capital equip¬ 
ment industries are now much bccicer understood 
in Goveniiucnt circles and w« have cerrtuily 
received much help from them. 


SALARIES: 

ARE YOU 
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THE Vantona GROUP 

VANTONA • EVERWEAR • HAWORTH 
DIANA COWPE • SEVENDALE 


1964 1963 

Year ended March 28th 6 £ 

Profit before taxation . 324,971 166,107 

Taxation . 49,523 *3,236 

Net profit after tax and minoriiv interests 272,651 161.960 

Dividends (net) .. ’ 142>65 120,662 

Retained: Profit . 129,666 41,298 

Depreciation . 124345 89.498 

Ordinar)’ Dividend. 10% 8% 
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BANCO DE CREDITO DEL PEBU 


Head Office: LIMA 


CONDENSED BALANCE SHEET 


30th JUNE, 1964 


ASSETS 

Cash and Funds Available. 

Loans and Otscounis. 

Securities... 

Securities held as Guarantee for Savings Deposits . 

Bank IPFcmises, Furniture and Fixtures. 

Exchiiiite Operations. 

Sunitnr Debtors. 

interest Paid and Pa>abte, Personnel Expenses, 
Taxes, etc... 


Securities held as Collateral against Loans, and in 

Safe' C ustodv. 

Bills ftir Collection. 

MorifiAge Guarantees. 

LX^biors per Contra. 


S/. 1.531,116.090.87 
2.959.522,926.85 
„ 53,674,377.46 

15,366,335.00 
71.800.001.00 
.. 612.082 267.20 

„ 92O..508,981.8ft 

.. 237.291,610.13 

S> 6.40L36i799!39 


S'. :.4l7.?8?,317.30 
5.592,249.569.78 
„ 252.756,452.46 

51,893,222.03 


UABILIJIES 

Capital. s;. 110,000,000.00 

.. 169,594,117.34 

Deposits. „ 4,12^10(k542.79 

Exchange Operaiion.s. „ 

P^ov^s^on^ and Sund^.Creditors. „ 1.144,946,.016.25 

Interest Collected, Commissions and Other Income 243,132 S80.91 


Total.... SI. 6.401,362,599.39 

Deposits of Securities held as Collateral against 

Loans and in Safe CTisiocl>. S/, 2,417,787,317.30 

Deposits of Bilk fbr Collection. „ 5..592.249,569.78 

Mortgage Guarantees. „ 252.756,452.46 

Creditors per C^mtra. ,» Sl»693»222.03 

S/. 14 ’ 716 ,^ 9 . 1 ^K 96 


General Total . S'. 14.716.049.r60.9f) 


General T oial 


eARMVAMS IHJEAHATIItnAL 

forecast Excoedod 


The Annual General Meeting of Caravans International 
Liniked was held on Augirsr 27th in London. 

The following is an extract from the statement by Mr Halph 
Yabhm (the Chairman) circulated with the report and accounts. 

The Group net profit includes the results of Sprite Limited 
rind its subsidiaries which were merged into the Group during the 
\»ear. At L'999,090 before tax it compares with a forecast of not 
less than made at the lime ot the merger in August last 

year. 

As a result of the acquisition of Sprite Limited and its sub- 
sidiaxies, the issued Share Capital of the Company was increased 
during the year from £650,01X1 divided into 3,250,000 4s. Ordinary 
shares, to £1,240,000 divided into 4,100,000 Ordinary shares and 
2.100,000 45. Deferred Ordinary shares. (The Deferred do not 
rank for dividends for periods commencing before April L 1967.) 
This was an increase of 90.8 per cent w*hcrcas the Group profit of 
i^.999Xf90 marks an- increase of 138.9 per cent over the profit of 
£418;209 secured in the previous year. Widi taxau’on taking 
£471,00(7 the Group net profit after tax is £528,0SN). 

InomsRi DMdtni 

The Directors are recommending a final dividend on the 
Ordinary Shares of 23 per cent, less tax, making, with the interim 
dividend of 12 per cent already paid a total of 35 per cent for the 
year, against a total of 32 per cent for 1962-63. The total distribu¬ 
tion absorbs £175,788 net and is thus covered three times by the 
profit of £528,000 after tax. Had the 2,100^000 4s. Deferred 
Ordinary shares also ranked for dividends the total sum absorbed 
would have been £265,825 w'hich would stOl have twofold cover. 

Despite a virtual doubling of overall turnover as a result of 
the merger, the Group's liquidity position has been greatly 
improved: at March 31, 1964, the Group had credit bank balances 
of £85,278 against a debit balance of £353,542 in the previous year. 
In the same period trade creditors and accrued charges were 
reduced from £727,367 to £654,187. 

Output txpuudfug 

The merger is producing benefits both in financial and in 
management tenns and good progress has been made towards 
revitalising the Bluebird organisation at Parkstone. Bpth Sprite 
and Ecoles continued to develop and expand their markets. They 
are now in the later stages of setting up further production facilities 
which should shortly be w^orking at full capacity. 


The Board reiiiain fully aNvare of the immense potencialJties of 
the world market for caravans, in particular in Western Europe, 
and tltey are very conscious ihat Sprite's success to date has to a 
considerable extent grown from its ability to export roughly hOlf 
its production. The Board are considering the establishment of 
manufacturing facilities within Western Europe itself. 

Mark0t$ trowing 

Since the year end the Company has acquired, from the South 
Africa shareholders, Sprite Caravans (Pty.) Ltd., Qf Pinetqwn, Natal, 
and this has given us a firm foothold in the r^id^ expanding 
South African market. The overall cost of this acquisnipn, includ¬ 
ing the subscription at par for further shares, was £89,000 and in 
addition the C^pany has made a short-term loan of It 

is expected that this new subsidiary will contribute nof less than 
£40,000 before tax, to the Group profit for the current year. 

On the home market the industry is still fiourishing. Leisure 
is increasing, the working week is getting sliorter, and die number 
of people taking holidays in caravans is now estimated at three 
million. Sites for caravans in the UK are a problem, but your 
Company, like the National Caravan Council, is actively concerned 
with the task of overcoming this. 

Futun Proupuotu 

The overall picture is very favourable and given freedom from 
extraiteous political or economic pressuresj each of the main Com¬ 
panies in the Group should show improved results. 

If my expectations for the current year are fulfilled it will be 
your Board's intention to recommend maintenance of the dividend 
at its present level of 3S .per cent on the Capital as increased by 
the proposed one-for-ten scrip issue. It will, of course, be appre¬ 
ciated that this intention could be affected should some discrimina¬ 
tory taxation be introduced or some other compelling consideration 
intervene. 

The report was adopted. 


At the subsequent Extraordinary General Meeting, resolutions 
Increasing the Audiorised Capital and making a capitalisation issue 
of one new Oidifiary Share for every ten Ordinary Shares and one' 
dfim Deferred Ordbarijr Share for every ten Deferred Ordinary 
l^res held, were approved* 
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SMITH'S POTATO Cf^ISPS 

RECORD PRODUCTION MfO jlALCS 

The thirry-lifth Ordinary General Meeting 
of Smiths Potato Crisps IJmitcd was held on 
September 1st in London, Mr Thomas Swan, 
Chairman, presiding. The following are extraet!i 
from hit circulated statement: 

The net profit, after taxation, shows an in¬ 
crease q( £7M37 to iC6^5,16S. 

llie Board recommends a final dividend of 
30 per cent (plus a cash bonus of 10 per cent) 
making a total of 55 per cent for the year which 
is the same as for the previous year. 

llie programme of capital expenditure has 
continued. A further £746,600 has been spent 
in the year under review making a Group .total 
of nearly £4,0004)00 spent on development and 
re-equipment during the last four years. 

Our average price per ton of potatoes pro¬ 
cessed last year much lower when compared 
with the unusually high price which affected 
profits to severdy two years ago. High yield 
for crisping la al^ very important to us. Unfor- 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 

tunately last year was well bdow average for 
crisping yield but this was to some extent com¬ 
pensate by a sliglitly lower average price for 
cooking oil. Last year, thetefore, was ^ no 
sense an exceptionally favourable potato year. 
I stress this because it enables, us to keep in 
perspective the extent to which recovery in 
profits was due to improved prices for our raw 
materials. 

Wc have extended and arc still extending our 
storage facilities and the risk arising from our 
old problem of hiidi prices between the end of 
the old crop and the availability of the new crop 
is, we believe, not now so serious and should 
tend to become less serious. 

Our Group production last year, both actual 
and potential, was at the highest level yet 
achieved. 

The market for potato crisps continued to 
expand and we can claim to have retained a 
dominant share of a growing market. Our 
Group sales have again increased and are the 
highest yet achieved. Competition in the Home 
Trade has grown considerably and may not yet 
have reached its peak. We are confident, how'- 
ever, that the great resources at our command 
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will enable us to maintain a fair share of tbis^ 
expanding market. We believe that in a fr^^ 
economy, competitive conditions pxovide a base 
for the healfhieht trade and in the long run carry 
their own safeguards. 

HIGHEST QIIAMIY 

It has always been the policy of Smiths to 
found its trade on large sales and small profit 
margins. It is not only crispness that Smiths 
have ** in the Bag but also die highest quality 
and the be.st possible value. We shall continue 
to pursue that policy. 

For the first quarter of the current year sales 
have been satisfactory and we approach our peak 
season with our increased productive capacity^ 
fully utilised. Wc expect our average poutof 
price for the first half year to be at least as 
good as and probably better than last year. Wc 
arc satisfied with the way in which our potato 
crisp products overseas and secondary products 
in the United Kingdom have developed. The 
basis of the Group's activities is continuing to 
bixiaden both at home and overseas. 

The repon was adopted. 


THORN ELECTRICAL 
INDUSTRIES 

ATLAS LIGHTING—FERGUSON 
TFXEVISION—TRICITY COOKERS 

The Annual General Meeting of Thorn 
Electrical Industriet Limited was held on Sep¬ 
tember 2nd in London, Sir Jules Thom (chair¬ 
man and managing director) presiding. 

The following is an exuact from his circu¬ 
lated statement: 

Gross trading profits amount to £10,551,000, 
compared with £6,528,000 last year, and net 
profit amounts to £7,526,000 compared with 
£4,246,000. There is thus an overall improve¬ 
ment of over 75 per cent on last year’s perforin- 
ance, and over the last Uirce years profits have 
trebled. 

It is proposed to pay an Ordinary Dividend 
of 224 per cent on the capital as increased 
by the scrip issue last February. The com¬ 
parable rate last year was 174 per cent. 

Lighting: Once again I can report continued 
progress in the Lighting Division and both 
ATLAS and EKCO have beaten all their pre¬ 
vious performances. 

The most important happening in this field 
occurred just after the end of our financial 


year: 1 refer to the merger of our world-wide 
lighting interests with those of Associated 
Electrical Industries Ltd. to form British Light¬ 
ing Industries Ltd. in which we have a con- 
UoUing interest. 

Fxlstiog selling and distribution arrangements 
will remain unchanged and our products will 
continue to be sold under the well known 
British Lighting Industries brands including 
MAZDA, ATLAS, EDISWAN and EKCO. 

Radio and Television : The expected upturn 
in television sales which I forcuist a year ago 
has been amply fulfilled, despite a somewhat 
disappointing start to the B.B.C.'s new 625 line 
service, which, however, will no doubt make 
greater impact in the autumn. 

Once again this year wc are exhibiting an 
outstanding range of radios, radiograms, record 
players, tape recorder.s and television receivers 
at the Haris Court Show under our 
FERGUSON and ULTRA trademarks as well 
as “HIS MASTER'S VOICE” and 
MARCONIPHONE which we market through 
British Radio Corporation Ltd. 

Domestic Appliances; Our Domestic 
Appliance Division, TRICITY COOKERS 
LIMITED shows considerable expansion over 
the pre\'ious year. During the laiier part of the 
trading year five new cookers were introduced 
together willi two additi(»nal lefrigerators. 


This lias resulted from the bcginiuiig of this 
year in a marked increase in sales. 

Having reviewed the progress of tlie divisions 
concerned with Special Products and Elec¬ 
tronics, the Chairman opntinued: 

Intomational Division: I am again able to 
report that during the year the value of our 
direct exports in all main product groups was 
appreciably in excess of all earlier achievements. 

In tile lighting equipment field we are main¬ 
taining our position as leading United Kingdom 
exporters. Shipments of fluorescent tubes and 
control gear are at record levels and the over¬ 
seas demand for our fittings and street lighting 
lanterns has now reached considerable propor¬ 
tions. 

Shipments of FERGUSON, ULTRA and 
BRC radio and television receivers, tape 
rccordeiN and record players, THORN elec¬ 
tronic components and BRIMAR and 
EDISWAN radio valves and cathode-ray tubes 
again figured prominently in our total export 
volume. 


So far as the future is concerned the prospects 
for further progress in each of our Product 
Divisions appear to be good. Om* production 
potential is increasing all the time and our order 
books were never healthier. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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aim to ensure that iiidustrlul and commercial mnnage* 
mcniVLagf about the speciu^ised facilities 

)t prpviue^, i1e ..vi-lU be responsible ior seeing that the 
publicity budget is c^cctiVcly hiid out; for maintitiniiig 
close rclalipns with the press—particularly city, trade 
And provincial papers; for composing the contents of 
informative material; ami for occasional exhibitions aiul 
fii net ions. 

The man appointed will be expected to conlribuic 
actively to planning Operations in new Helds; promoiion 
could be .earned. 1 he job needs a man with ihc nbiliu 
to write and an understiindiog of the sjiccial interests of 
shiidl and* middlc-si/xd businesses. *Ihe idfal candid.ilc' 
wouid bc^dfioui .V) with experience of Hnancial joumuliMii 
and a knowledge of pa'stige.advci'Udng. S«mie training 
in print and layout would ,be uscRil. StartlTig salary 
negotiable round i:2„(H)0 to €2.500. C‘ontfibut«>ry 
pcnsiofi. Please w^ritc lo Sir Brandoii Rhys Williams 
quoting S.6.LV), and slating how each requirement is rnci. 

MAiVAGElVlENI' SELECl'ION LiMITKi), 

17 .STRATI’ON STREET, LONIK)N, W.l. 


M NkKI I Kl .Sl.AK< ir 
wiib ihr 

E S & A ROBINSON GROUP 

I III* ptmi ilivniiis k‘Siim.ii hiu ihc 
CHlIlim-ulltl Pl1UlTti.il hI flu I.IMIHIt 
miiil.i.iK till r.ii'kiuumi .inct IS .il uuf 
IKiifl ODwi.' Ill nn.siHl. 

IIk '.Hiii %Nlitl .imiiJkjiii miI' Pi- ii 
ni.Hi HI ii'ii ftrtkiRioOii llilH. .Hpt .Mur 
4 ivilmi 111 s. MTiil intiinhit v.iili ilic 
(iHiiiii mil he li> curry nut 

liU >mn prtTjk'iU. J^lc miisi have tin: 

lii'isiiiiNliiy III witb M'liiiir •.iiiir 

noth MiNiili' iiiui ouiiiili* iht* ('iroitn. lo 
iiiHlI liiv role viu«.ilvv'ly Iw miiiit be 
k.iriilile of l•l■iuilTu] iboiiKlii iinil possess 
the Jilviinln.irioii ;iiii] iiiillliy Hi pt iil 
BiUJ iRii) (hroiiMli 4 pivivcl lo Us lin.tl 


1 fi<' po.'.i ..sHiii ol .1 tpioil <k>Rr 4 C tn 

i. 4 iiniiiiiJi.N 4 nU Miaw luuu: uf 

sliiiil.ir Koil. koiiia Ik- up iUcnl lonibiiu- 
lion hill nkitiwr i# puB^tlfll. 

AiHihsuiitinii wiU Iw iruuled ut auiu't 
coiuitk'iiet.' luid idiQuItl be uililross.'il io 
iIk Sittll MttbJiiwr, V, K A .S llobhison 
iMo|iliiii;s> ltd., nrislot I. uii niK u 
.oiiiisc •iUitcmein of ill fcK'Vani hilm- 
niiiLlnn (Hid uiioHITr rcl. <‘N 1 . 


I'lie M.iikei Kss. 4 itli Driioi iiii(.iii of 
HIM I ISM INSL 'I A I I M 
( \l 1 I vJMi KS t Mills MilMir> 


DESK RLSr.ARCH ASSISTANT 

IIk l>i p o'liiieni's wijrx rc) 4 L'.s ni.inilv 

■l) .ill Sl.'IOIS Ilf ill. I' k. I il|lHOl\' 
Viilll SOIIU OM’IW.IS IISHIHII01. Ois. Ilioi. s 

iiu'ludi, ohi.tlilhm. kiilliiLlni; mid .m.-h 
irur Siiiilsiic.'d iii'id ceiiliivnili. dp'.i. 

OuidUuiilioiis ; Alls |it.iao;H« v iili m 
I iKiiiii'iiii: itiKl iniiiiytlcttl upnriiuii ..ml 
a IlkiiiB foi miilluilDUli 4I'si.ii i'.iI. .il 
work. Mils 10 ttllltf UOlKl .lUd COiKlSI' 

I ii(ill'>l) .Old Hi esi.ihhsb .hiii.ki « i.h 
< lovi iiuTi.'oi IkPBilMlvitiii. l.mbjssKs, 

I rude AssOsiUlfonB. cU. 

f'liispeeis of .idvitnci'iTit.uT .iie laiiut; 

I iwimii'iK'iiiM sultiiy i^Ul d4.iviid on 
r M>iMeMi.c 

I nil (kiaiU 111 cumlilu'AiHiiis. 

rAiKiiincc iirid vuJary rrMUired. in 
MrilliiH, to. 

»^rsoI1o,■l Olheer iRif. < I'O :>. 
Iliiilsli fii'.iilK(«‘il f HllMiitcr's I .diles 
I oplud Jl UtoiHioiliur^ Ntr(i.i. \\ .< I. 



DATA PROCESSIND MAMADER 


tlio rtiuji'r inUH'iitiiioiial manunicrurrr ft anruMve nrodiicH wr«li ro iii'ipouii 
a Oittn Proce.'ssiits Manauer. Hie sufcc-isfiil apnlicuiii will he ri‘s|uitisiblL' 
lor all iispcciii ol tint Coihpany*j|i data prncaftdhg fbdintltlirjl 'pmeiitltirr 

ahabM4 aiul dcaign. fHSjgrgiMuinR, nnichiiu: operatlod 'WuT-outpHt 
conircvl. At knst ttiree yc4ir»* cap^rience of coulpubi^H. ahd reJftted eMulp'iiji).L 
arc rciRiircJ. if posiiih'lc, w’lUi Oia I MM 1400 Meritiii. Apirfkaacils almulU he 
TivvU verged in (jiiinrnurciiil pnicadurcN and rr<^icrditnniiiu tii-chutofutfii. I lie 
CiMitpaiiv 's iiliinutlc gnal is ruily imegruieid data priiccssiiTg in.lU Ms .icdviiio. 

IBM 360.S«ri«« 

ft fli tfiilik'ipnieif ' a 300 series utill bc ren|i|iri‘d withiiT two vc.*irs, to 
renta^'i iIr; existing I4yi. 

Appliciiiiis sliouie vvnie', in eioiiidciiec. guioR .1 luiel hvsiory id iluir 
«aruer^ to: 

Mr. S. A. CrBW*. iflgcrgtary, 

NORTON ABRASIVES LIDfllTEO 

WKLWYN QARPCN CITY, HtnXS. 
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SCOTTfSH EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT 

ib( ATwrin^N 

Xrpli'.afioni lire inMied fitr the iMMt of 
SlHii’iiUiMi Ml ilic IVpiiriiiU’iu in ( Jiiiburah. 

Candida ten miiar be nt 1en«t 'R year* of nee. 
end lioM k tinivemity decree lur eiiijivaiciii). 
priferably mtJiIi m or Snd cIuom biin«>ur*i. in 
eiuilniva. or In mcilicmetfi'a ur other upivn- 
prime innia nubjoct combined e'itb mhhmici. 
Jbey nhouid have had MieroJ v«.ii‘h' eiitcrunce 
of aiutuuiui work. 

Thia i.* • new appolntmenr nmf the <ii at inf Id An 
will be in ehnrce of a Hmiuli re^nnn^ihie fur 
me eolJectInn. anaJ|r*4«. iiiihiu»iii»i mid micr- 
preiatlon of MailMkA tvIhUha lo ibc cdu.4iriMii 
acrvfco lit flcoilAiid, The work will Include 
lurecsailnc uboni and fortiter edneutiun popola* 
tlono Of well he ilw demand for and of 

tcAcbere. imd ihera wfH be ccope for apt»y»ng 
•lAtUUcal uiliniowei M praoUvaJ ptubleoiA* 

Salary acalr Cl.051 —'£3.725. Stnriinc Ntlaiy 
may be aOpir ininfmiim. The uppolntment wift 
-- “ -lahlf ^ ^ - ‘ ‘ ■' 

pensionable' poiu 

Wrire lo the rmaHtehment Olbcrr Room '\0i. 
St. Ati(trrw*i IJoune, Ldlnlmryli i, toi npplica- 
lion form. 


w.vsiriNOTnN nrvpirii'Mi sr 
liOUPORVlICtN 
(New Towna Act 1046) 

GENERAL MANAGER 


^ IS mblnctMi. Coimt? Durbntn. hoe 
been dMlaanted as n new town to fnrm 
part of the eomprehenelve procramme 
of modemiMUion and nrnwtb for the 
norih eaoi refrion. llic town, w-hloh will 
bo iMaanad lor eome TUdlOO to HO.QOO 
people. Hill help to meet aomc of the 
hoitvinn and emptayment needs of the 
fwoi^ i*f Tyneside und WonrsiUc. 'llie 
development corporetion soon to be 
cslahliftbcii will require a tll'Nl KAL 
AIANaCiIH wImi will he rcHptiiulble. 
i»« chief evecuiive olHcer of the Cornor.f 
tmn, for the siiponiNlon and io-ordiiDH 
tiun of nil the acilvltics involved In ilie 
development of a new town. Tlic post 
will demand Intiluiive, resource and 
orcnnisinB ahlliiy of a hli'h ordi-r. 

hnluty £4,525>t5.40D; -*- 

Biun Si-heme. 


contributory pen* 


Applicailone. tivfnt date of hlnh. 

details of educniton. uii.iiitiiiuuins. 

csncrience and the names of two 

rcierees, shodld be made by Oiio»Lr J, 

1S»04. to: 

The ( hatrinan-dcKlcnate. 

\N .isliMiRton lle'^clupiiicut C or|Mir.tiion, 

CIO I he hecrctury. 

hllnKiry of liouslni and Local 
(iovernment, 

^hiichull. Ltunlon. S.W.l. 

NIW< \'>{n''R lJI*ON I SSI' 
L-.DUCAIION CO.MMIJIIL 

MUNICIPAL COlLKiL OF 
COMMERCE 

DH»\RTMLNT OF LUC \L Sll lULS 

Applications are Invited for the posts of 
fKCTUKI R end AkSISlANP IK JUKI K 
((•RAUL ll> to ABtUt with the II II. law 
Society Qiialifyloe and iirorvsvlomii ei>kiiscs. 
ISutIcs lo eommenre in Sc pi ember ur us soun 
tlieicuficr as possible. 

Candiclutes should have a prorcssionul Icr.'iI 
qu.dlticMilon and the plis^cssIoji oi .c unUcisity 
deeree with uppropriaie tciuhiiii: cvpiTlciitc will 
be addtiionul rvcumnicndaiions. 

S.ilnry sroles: 

Irciiircr: lll.flTO to CI.R9S. 

AssiMnnt tJrndir B: tK.kt to Cl 4*0 plus 
liicicniriiis for deyrec uitd iriiiiunn. 

Application forms and furihpr diMiilIs may 
j obtained from the Principal. C ollcac Siicci. 
kwcastle upon Tyne 1. to whom taimpteuNl 
■ ‘ ‘l 10 davs. 


E 


t rtws should be Trmmed within 

For further 

announcements 

see pages 960 and 965 


naiVATS IntetnatloiMl foundation olfcra 
4 imerestlnt research employment tn Bruasels 
A a rounf economist, srell treined In statistics. 
#eakfnn trench or German. Two-year enraye- 
Hjmni oiTored.—In iha tlrst Instance nleosa send 


rlcidum vitae whb rmerencM and photograph 
lucorporaicd Socleiy of fikhish Advertlwrs 
and.. 4J Kertfoid Stieci. London. W.i. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF WARWICK 

^HAIR OF MATNBMATIC'AL BCONOSfXCS 
OR kCONOMLIHlCh 

Applications are fnsHcd for a ncwly-esiahlfshed 

K AIR of MAlIILAtAiiCAL fcCONOMK S 
BCXINOMBTRU S in the Uirit wirtiy of 
Jlfarwlck. Salary will W in tha a«>rmiil 
IvofeMorial mnao fm|nlmuiRi'Jtt.40» per Mpumi. 
ifid F.S.S.tr. superantuiatJaa ilmMUa will apply. 
.The appointment will bn^ Uaohlo irora tbc 
]acadcitti6 year lW5i». ■ 

Applications, elvlni thu name* of three 


O t the central office of 

V*V/ele INFORMATION reqiifres J 

- information omcbR wrf 

- "‘m work ol a lira 

iwlwaH^ lni^lm'''ra Cfahcd'^KinyS^ ^ 
iMr^aMl eeonbiMlc and tethnicul affaln. 
siaMl^loiii IhcltHle « tHiiterdty deerre and 
_jrp«rlence In wrltlne on these subickts for noiw 
Mpeciollst readers. Salary il.''4S to L2.2tiN p.a. 
OptNjiruinliles fpr pi^Hniun and cMuhllshment. 
* - —^licatlort form i«» Munayer 

of Luhoitr. prutcMsloml 
House, 

. mrinnuvo ^un«JOn. I V Clovlfiy 

tor completed appiiiatlon forms, hcp«eni* 
her J4. IW,4. __ _ 

UNIVERSlfjfOF KEELE 

Apnlkaiiona are Invited for the ivisi of 
l.ocrurer or Assisrom J..iciuici iii l.ioiiiwnius; 
I iirther Jnfarmatlnn and upplicuilivn lurnis can 
tve obtained from the Htyistrar. The University, 
Krric, Staffs., to wlioffl cumnlrfcd applkailoa 
fiiroit should he relumed by Ovtober i« IWA 


pmjiruinliles fpr pruttun 
write tor tipplicatloii 

(in- jaw7/FC.). Mimstiy t .. 

:ind Uaecuiive llMMter, AtUniic 
fMirmadon Ktrcer. London,. I <. 4. 


PERSONAL 


T ub BRIITSH ASSOtlMION OF 

AND AUUfTORS 
ITMITI'D tCncorporuird lU’o, The next 
liaominatlons will be held fnmi November 24 
lo 27. I«A4, Membenihip cun «nilv he obtained 
by iluuw srho have passcii the prescribed 
eraniliiatlons. -Copirs of the Sylluhiiv are 
(•otulnabic fr«»m fhe Srcretury, Hiamiord House, 
M (Jtlswluk Illfdi I «viidun. Vt ,4. 

T MI'. capital INVhSroK fortnlahtly, 
examines 200 public compunies o year with 
full liiveytasent pQssibflittcs. Brochure free.— 
t'upital Investor. 47 Hem Rtreei, 1 ondon. F.C.4. 

THE CORPORATION OF 
SECRETAHIliS 

Company Recreiuryshlp toi.i.iv rails 
for spcclultpcd shills, and Hu.ii'tJv of 
Dircciurs have hcuMiir iiit.rfl,,sinRly 
.’iwurc of the adv.-mtaues to hi- drrivcd 
irom opiMintioR lNt.)iKPOU \ 11 li 
5I'<'HrrARII-,S The sjlluoos of the 
ciuiilllylno exuimnaliuns iv obutintble 
frum 

Tlir. Srf Rl I \H^', 
DKVONSllIKh HUU.SI' 
ij jyLVONsifrKh SI HI I r. 
roNi>oN. '' •' 

W HO waited for flodol" Wliat ts n free- 
m.irho'' WhUit Jivr spons rnukc un the 
itindcrn I'eniothlon'* If you h;oc the riyht 
ansMi-is tjtid uic tiirllriilly sound on the yamr 
ol lUMir.lits anil vroisml ymt miild n:iiii arvitf 
iviMiii,i| ioid pohlK esteem ni no losi to your- 
scll <in the iitiirrury. you mnihi win 11.000 
uiul ct'iialnh not less than tin Vpply lo the 
ProdiKcr. t KISS l RiiSS QUIZ, i iruondu IV, 
Wi (tnliK'ii Siiimre. I ondon, W,1 

W INl‘. hnd oi bin burainns - - I 

I. ^ f iiyton, 2.1 l>uhe Mrcd tMuiuhevier 
SuiMic) I iiiiduii, W 1. \K I.. MKiiM 

lOKErGN rXCII.ANC.L 
COMMITTEE 

lONinON lORIlGN E\fll\N!c.r M VKKLT 
SMUKJl.W ( I USIN<> 

Notice Is hereby rKcii ihat ibr I onilrm 
I (iii'iuii I si..hiuii!c Murkcl will Iv iluseil uii 
s.iuiiil.i} V un iiitJ after rit.lobi-i i iyt,t, 
JOHN IHOMSON 

< li.iiniijiM 

Forcivn 1 fJt.onit. ( ••mntiilce. 
jn 1 oinb.itd Sirect, 

I iiiiiliio I C .J. 

Aofiiisi 20. lura. 

EDUCATION 


B.Sc. (ECON) 


I,ONDON UNlViKMlY 
U.r.C., toiinded in 1litK7, muclcssIiiIIs piciMris 
sioilents tor thIa Degree (nhtalnuhle wlilimu 
resltivnve). which Is n vahiublc oiiiiiiiU.iilioii 
lor those sceklny evcciiiivc .iiiiuiiiiiininis ni 
commerce or Indiiiiry. Hovernmini ur municipal 
PONIN.- ProNifeuliM, yivtnn (leuiils of CoiirNcs f<ii 
other liondon Deerces, (i.c.i .. i ,iw I sunn., 
hic.. from Reylsirar. l•mli‘^sllv CurrcKpondcnvc 
CoHuNe, (10 Burllmnun iloiisi.. L uinhridye, 

TOmON FOR B.Si. ECONOMICS 


Widwr Hal ( fm . iioiv 

rnurscs tn a wide ranuo 


provitli-s Postal 
siihjccls lor the 



of Wiirwitk.' ( ovenipv. troiU 
pirtlLul iTv ili.ty be wl»'..(invd. 


l.llulll UlllllOT 


bxaifis.—Prospcclus (mention rsaminutlniii fr^ 
I . W. Shaw fictehcr. C.B.L.. LI B.. Frinilpal, 
Dcpi. F17. 

WOLSEY H^LL, OXFORD 

D AVJ1-.S'S Tralnlny 'cour.sc tevciiinai for 
prospective TLAC'Hr.MS Of PNGLISH TO 
PORPICINl-RS. Oetoher 7[li to IJecembcr Mh. 
Special section on use of nicchunicul aids cap 
he taken separately.—Pun ilii hits liom DnvieaVi 
Nchotd of bnylish, 54 HyJc Park Clmc. S \V,7, 
(KNfflhtiihrldio G}i3).|_ 

Home Study Courses ^ 
B.SC. (ECON) LIB. , 

nnd other external desrere nr the irnivcrsitv 01 
Kniiion. Also AccounuiiiLV. Sci.i ciuryship. l.i^, 
(mtiny. Henklny. Insurance. MuiWi'ilou, 
nnd many inon-cxam.) cuuivch in business sii^ 
Jecis Includlitti |be acw hUKWbri>W..rs and Sipyk. 
jobbers course. 

\Arite tOilRV for details r.r iiJin.., stiUjlUl 
subject In wlireh Inictvsieil, lO : 

METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 

(IMtt. it. Albans. . 

i»r c.il; at .10 0»K'v-’ SitvLi i 

fc C 4. Luy tt> 4. Il > a,’. 1 l J IU | ii 
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H ALI FAX 

for strength 
and security 



ASSETS ;f 725 , 500,000 RESERVES £ 26 , 300,000 

S/ii/rts uhJ Dfjimts in the Seeiet^' are Trustee Jiivestinems 


HALIFAX 

BUILDING SOCIETY 

Office: Halifax, Yorkshire • LohJou Offices! 51 Strand, W.C.2 
9 Holies Street, C'avcndisli Square, W.l • 62 Moorgate, E.C.2 
136 Kensington High Street^ W.8 


Xllth 

INTERNATIONAL 
TEXTILE 
TRADE FAIR 

BUSTO ARSIZIO (Milan) Italy 
September 19-28^ 1964 

The most complete European mart 
of the following sectors: 

Textiles— Textile Machinery and Acceeeorlee-J 
Natural, Artificial and Synthetic Fibree-^ 
Chemical Products for the Textile Industry. 

Information; 

]Mo.stra Intcmazkmale del T'essile 
t» Md Mameli 

Phone:34.378-55.229 ' 

.ARSmq (ItaJyJ. 
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/o have the 

VWX ''\^^-r'"rsanclwichesin 

^ I M ■ y, !! a''.\ beach-bag." 







t ymboat, 
f. ^'9 «supp98e?;’ 

^ ‘:Thars^tght.'\ 


J 


“Purruiianir 
I’ll get them 
out, darHngj" 


(Clap of thunder, symbolic 
of Fate Taking a Hand) 


Bit of a shock’.’OOnimgAip, haven't you? Travellors cheques 
cjone, too. But they're the least ol your worries, tortunnioly- 
they’re American Express Travellers Cheques. 


^As it Is, you’ll i'list walk into the American Express office at 
Innsbruck, an hour's drive on Irom here, sigh a'simpfe form 
explaining what happened, and walk out, with a new set of 
Travellers Cheques. Garry on with your holiday as if nothing 
had happened, in fact—just as if you hadn't been such an 
idiot as to leave the boot unlocked, darling. ' 

lucky YOU msisted wi toierican Express TraveHers Cheques 

(Available from your Batik or Travel Aocnt, in starling and dollars.) 



HISTORICAL COINS OF 
SWITZERLAND 



arc today the priilo of nuinisniatists, however the 

NEUCHATEL 

branch of the Union Bank of Saihcrlcind, as part of a modt'ni 
i banking organ i/at ion, will transact your businciss in currciicius of 
, almost all countries of the world. 



OF SWITZERLAND 

i 

SCHWGIZE» 18 CIIE BAIOCfiiaiXLSGBArt 
'{ , UNION OEBAIfQDBSSOlSBES 

UNH^M JMNoqs svizzrauB 

, .HiUOOVSlCS,a»lBlCB,«.U.btc^ 

OV£* IlilUNta^InMIUC^OtlT 
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GLOBAl 

BANKING 

SERVKI 


Contrt^utini to jipan's economic ojcpansloh hu boon one 
of Bank of Kobe's many nouble e^hievemonts. As one 
of the select authorized foreign exchange baitiksi Its inter¬ 
national network of correspondeim provides world-wide 
banking service. For your eviry i^anklfig need H pays to 
consult with the experts of t;he Bank of Kobeflrst 

THi BANK of KOBE,>n>. 

Head OfTice; Kobe. Japan 
150 Branches throughout Japan 
Overseas OITicos: New York Agency 
Londoi> Representative OITice 


on all aspects of commercial and industrial activity 

experience 

gained during one hundred years of banking 

service 

first-class and up-to-doio 

Bank of ^ 

ifew Zealand ▼ 

f/tSerpori^eJ wtih fimtM Uttbifity In DsaAitd In 1i$t 

London Main Office: 1 Queen Victoria Street, London, EC4 
Piccadilly Circus Office; 54 Regent Street W1 
Heymcrlict OINcc: 30 Royal Opera Arcade SWi 
Head Office: Wtinngton. NeW ZaalaM 

Over 390 branches and AgencM ' 



Busiricoa 

. or pleasure 


NORWAX'i;i OLDESt'COMMERCIAL BXil«K 
Head omce: StQATORVET 7 .- 'OSLO 

Arendal - Sasn - Dokka - Draminen - EIvnrum -Vafernea - Gjovik Hamii 
Honefo** Lana - Liilahammet - Mo»i - Mysan - Narvik; - Oua - Try$il - Tynsdi 



ire// brer 2060 
deeuments 
an hour! 



0# 




speeds up yeur 
company sealing 

procedure with 190 % $Murity 


This new, electrically-operated madiine lets you entrust the 
tedious task of document sealing to upskilled junior staff withmii 
sacrificing security, accuracy or time. Indeed, with a Certoseal 
machine, you can have share certificates nr other documents 
sealed, counted and safe-deposited so fast that your clerical 
eflficieiicy and overiieads can be oomnjblely iniuiitfofiiied. The 
adjustability, versatility and securuy features of (he machine 
make it ideal for public compaioJes, banks, registrars, trusts, 
building societies, investment insuranoe organizations, etc. 

HALSBir dk COmPANY LTD, 

52 Dean Street, London, W.1. GERrard 4163 
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Y0U may wjsh to rpakea study of the regulationa^ and 
st^ciar opportunities and risks involved in ovefSeas 
trade. A copy of our publication The World is Your 
Market' will help you. It is full of information about 
such things as exchange control, shipping documents, 
credit and insurance and any branch will be glad to 
give you a copy whether you are a customer or not 
Expert advice on world trading is available to out 
branches through the Back's Overseas Branches in 
London, Liverpool and Manchester and the Informa¬ 
tion Department at Head Office* 
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Elxlilbltloti 6f Britain 

Half way b^i^ea LrOafloki ad<] Ediijburgli and 
^ East and West cpasts with fast fra(|uent train 
services ftwn all mate stations, a few miles off 
„y^ the Great North RoaiI. Hmogate Is the most 
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GOlif0AWAY$ 

BE SUIUE you TRAVEL CAREFREE 

protected by the “Royal’s” Travel: Policy 
wliich for a,very moderate cost iiKdudes: 

• Loss of, or damage to, your luggage 

• Personal Accident 

• hfodical Ejqpenses incurred through 
i&lury or illness 

• Loss of deposits 

In th initmts of jmrse/J and your family 
consult Mr about. ibis vital form of insnrwm 


[I Royal ' 

IliNSJRAN.-., 



HEAD OFFICE: 

1 Kotth joba Street, Liverpool, 2 
LOXDON HEAD OFFICEi 
24/28 Lombard Street, E.C3 


^ d M, 

i:( onor 


*.1 ’j 1 Lv 




Bine&^ cases for The Ecowmist are available 
from EasUnnd Ltd. The cam are m stiff) dark 
Mae doth coverS) and are gUt-Jettered on the 
spine; they provide an extremely ^ective and 
firm binding and vM hold 13 issues of the normal 
edition together vdth the quarterly Indexy or 26 
issues cf the air etHtum tekh too quarUrly 
Indexes. The year can be stfunped on the sjfine. 
The cost per case) post free diroughout the world 
is now 14r. OrdkrS) stating reqmements dearly 
and endodng a remittance) should be sent) not 
to The Economist) but to— 
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This imuij has just 
made a jobbing builder into 
a construdion compmiy 


A SIMPI.E SUCCESS STORY. Local buil- 
€Jer had confidence in his ability to ex¬ 
pand. Needed new plant to do this. The 
answer—instalment purchase. 

With instalment purchase he could 
enjoy the use of the latest equipment 
yet keep his capital intact, hib standing 
with the bank unaltered. 

The builder approached his local 
branch of Lloyds and Scottish with his 
problem. Talked it over with the Lloyds 
and Scottish representative who was 
able to offer a scheme individually 
planned to suit his particular needs. 
The result—new plant, and greatly in¬ 
creased profitability. Fiiledorderboojcs, 
too. 

Could you take the advantage of a 
Lloyds and Scottish service.? Call your 
nearest branch—there are over ^ in 
Britain. Ask to be visited by a represen¬ 
tative. It could be the most profitable 
move you’ve ever made. 



Uoyds and 



Scoiti^Ltd 


BEUm YOU HAVE 1BE THINGS fWlffiBI-WnEN lOU NEED 1IEH 
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STOCK BKICES ANO YIELDS 


THE ECONOMIST SEPTEMBER 5. 19M 


LONDON STOCK BXCMANGB INDICES 


THE ECONOHIST-BXTIL 
INDICATOR 

(I9S3»I0Q) 


FINANCIAL 

TIMBi 

(l93S*iOO) 


\H4 


Aiif. U 
» 17 

.. 28 
M 31 

T 2 


Clo«e . Yi*ld 

' % 


Ord. 

Indtx 


Yield 

% 


421-8 
424 2 
423 6 
424-5 
424-8 
428-2 


421 7 
423 7 
423 8 

425 0 

426 3 

427 S 


4 66 
4 63 
4 63 
4 62 
4-55 
4-54 


High, 427-6 (August <3) 
Low, 378-0 (Pebruury 3) 


361-9 ; 4 86 

363- 8 ' 4-83 

364- 0 4 83 

365- 6 4 84 

367 0 4-82 

366 7 4 84 

High. 367 0 
(Septernber I) 
Low, 322 6 
(Fobruerjr J) 


Prlcos, 1964 
High 


Lew 


B r-ACTUARIBS 
INDICBS 

(April 10. I962»I00) 


500 

Sherot 


Yield 

% 


V2% 

Contois. 
Yield i 


' Bergtlnt 
Merited 


II7I9 

117-53 

117-66 

117- 88 
118 16 

118- 42 


4-58 6 00 ! at57 

4-56 6 02 I 12.927 

4-56 6-04 ! I2J22 

4 -56 6 04 14,944 

4-55 6-06 I 13.029 

4-54 6 05 . 14.181 


High, MB-77 (August 13) 
Low. 108 30 (February 3) 


BRITISH FUNDS 
AND 

GUARANTEED STOCKS 


JS'* 

92*4 

94i; 

98i2 

89*„ 

95(4 

nil.. 

67(g 

954 

67 

60 

5934 

5|)t 

Jr; 

ISi* 

64lg 

67 


97 »i 4 

S* 

9 h 4 m 

2 ;: 

9214 

77«4 

75 

% 

K!!.6 

tSi 

SPu 
47I4 
40’,4 
4OI3 

•13; 

76>4 

60 

63 


Sevin|f Bonds 3%... 

Savings Bonds 2'j%. 

Fundrng 3%. 

Cenvortion . 

Victory 4“/,. 

Savings Bonds 3% 

Funding 4%. 

Sevingi Bonds 3% 

Tfeeiury 3's%. 

Funding 5*4%. 

Treatury 3*2%. 

Funding 513%. 

Funding 534%. 

Redompclon 3% ... ^. 

Funding 34%. 

Treatury Sh%. 

CentoU 4%..after 

War Loan S>3%. 

Conv. 3l]%.after 

Treasury 3%.after 

Consoli 2'3%. 

Treuury 21]%.after 

British Electric 3% . 

BHilih Electric 3',Vo . -. 
British Gat 3% ..... 
Britlih Trantpert 3% 


1955-65 j 
1964-67 I 


_1969 

..1920-76 
..1960-70 
..1960-90 
..1965-75 
..1977-80 
..1978-80 
..1979-81 
..1982-84 
1987-91 


I999U2004 
.2008-12 
^b. 1957 
after 1952 
Apr. 1961 
Apr. 1966 


Apr. 1975 : 
..1968-73 I 
..1976-79 
.1990-95 j 
.I97B-8B I 


f^ke. 

Aug. 

267 

1964 


98is 

923, 

9034 

91*14 

98* 

86II|4* 

nK 

95*14 

iTL-, 

64I4 

5714 ' 

56U* I 
49'a I 
4M3,* ' 
4013,4* 

77*4 . 

613,« j 

6414 ' 


Price. 

T' 

19M 

90*4 

86*,4 

7713,4 

76*4 

93i‘,* 

75>j 

9S»3 

95* 

593,'* 

SI* 

89*a 

64>, 

57',4 

561,4* 

48',* 

41*14* 
40" ,4" 
Bl*,* 
77*. 
6l'i4 

64',4 


"Rencr 

Yield, 
Sent. 2. 
19641 
£ % d. 


Gross Red. 
Yield, 
Sept. 2. 

1964 
£ t d. 


3 14 

4 8 
4 8 
4 4 
2 14 
4 8 


4 
8 
4 
16 
4 

14 
16 

2 I 
19 5 
16 10 
16 8 

15 II 


3 14 

3 IS 

4 9 
4 4 
4 2 
4 5 


_Prleei. 1964 
High I Low 


90»4 

103 

70 

102*4 

85 

95'4 

66 

89 

’4*4 

97 

9814 

jr* 

98*, 


88 

I 1001} 

I 66*4 
99 
I 69 
I 93'i 

53*2 

83 

92*4 

It* 

tSl 

9 ISb 


DOHINtON AND 
CORPORATION STOCKS 


Price, i Price, 
Aug. 26, Sepc. 2. 
1964 ; 1964 


19 
11 
13 
13 
5 
13 
18 
IS 
17 
19 
17 
19 

I IN 
. 15 2/ 

5 17 IN 

6 3 51 
6 5 
6 4 
6 4 
6 4 
6 0 
6 2 
5 IS 
5 16 IN 
5 16 N 
5 17 21 

Red. Yield. 
Sept. 2, 
1964 
£ t d. 


Australia 3'4% 1965-69 88*4 

Australia 6%.1974-76 I I02'4 

Ceylon 4?4...1973-75! 66'j' 

New Zealand 6*4.1976-80 99*4 

Northern Rhodeiia 6%.1978-81 ' 82i2 

South Africa 3'2%.1965-67 ; 94*4 

Southern Rhodesia 4>2%.1987-92 ' 56 

Agricuttural Mortgage 5%.1959-89 , 83'2 

Birmingham 4*4%.1967-70 I 93*4 

Britcol 5% .1971-73 j 95*, 

Corporation of London S'4%.1976-79 94 

LCC3%..after 1920 ' 46'4* 

LCCS%.1980-83 1 903, 

Middlesex 5'4%..I’W 

NEW YORK PRICES AND INDICES 


88 *, 

10214 

66'2* 

99114 

82 

94’, 

55'2 

83<2 

93*4 

95*8 

94 

46>, 

88 ',* 

91V 


5 15 

5 19 

6 8 

5 19 

6 0 


Atch. Topeka .... 

Can. Faciflc. 

Pennsylvania. 

Union Pacific .... 
Amer, Electric ... 
Am. Tel. ft Tel. .. 

Cons. Edison. 

inu Tel. ft Tei.... 
Western Union .. 

Alcoa. 

Aluminium. 

Amer. Can. 

Am. Smelting .... 

Am. Viscose. 

Anaconda. 

Beth. Steel. 

Boeipl. 

Celanoie. 


$ I $ ' 


! Aug. I Sept, 

i 26 ' 2 

S 5 


! f 


331, 

32*4 

41>a 

44', 

70*1 

89^5 

S3*« 

32*c 

64*4 


343, 

45'4 

354 

s*r 

I?'* 


Chrysler. 

Co. Paimolivo. 
I Crown Zellor.. 
DiitiHeri Seag.. 

Douglu. 

Dow Chemical. 
Du Pont. 


58I4 
9^ 
53<a 
57*2 
3a«4 

l2S6 b5Bi4 


S?; 


112614' 


I Inter. Paper ... 

' Konnecott. 

' Litton Indi. 


12912 


281a 28*4 

43'i I 43*, 
49'a I Si'a 

85 ‘lil*; 
4334 ; 46*8 
36*e 38'2 
5034 I 61 
6734 I 67'4- 


Gen. Electric .. 

' General Foods. 
General Motors 

Goodvaer. 

Gulf Oil. 

, Heinz. 

Int. Bus. Mach.. 
Int. Harvester.. 
Inter, Nickel .. 


51 <4 ; 52*8 


S'- 

9634 


i ^ 

' 90*8 


' 56t4 I 561, 
44*1 1 47'4 
427*4 442 
81 , 8512 

77*4 79', 


Nat. Oistllfars.. 
Pan-American . 
Procter Gamble 
Radio Corpn... 
Sears Roebuck. 

Shell Oil. 

Socony-Mobil.. 
Stand. Oil Ind.. 
Stand. Oil N.),. 
Union Carbido. 

U.S. Steel. 

Wen. Electric.. 
Woolworth.... 
Xerox. 


I 32*1 
M>! 
.8512 

Tfia 


!ll9l4 
48*4 
i Tf'i 

I 84*1 
1161, 
57 

3514 

27', 

99*a 


Sept. 

$ 


32<2 

86I2 

68«a 

79'i 

273f 

30'* 

83*8 

3a3a 

118*8 

49'8'' 

». 

59 

' 38I4 

I 27*1 

'lOl'a 


Standard and Poor'a Indicea (1941-43'c. 10) 


1964 


Aug, 5 

:: !i 
.» 26 
Sept. 2 


425 1 

, fndustr iafs 
J_ 

M*82 
86-90 
87 06 
85-91 
87 05 


Yield 

% 

2 98 
2-97 
2-97 
301 
2-98 


25 

! Yield 

; 50 

Yiald 

Rails 

% 

. Utiliciei 

% 

47-78 

3 99 

, 70-94 

3-20 

47-63 

4-00 

1 71-01 1 

3-20 

47-13 

4-03 1 

1 71-40 

3-21 

46-04 

4-12 

71-34 

3-21 

46-50 

4-OS 

71-53 1 

3-20 

>^-01 (My 


Low, 79 

74 (Jan. 


Govl 


87-26 
87-26 
87-36 
87 26 
87-26 


Yield 

% 

4I5~ 
4-15 
4-14 
415 
4-15 


Prices, 1964 
High Low 


I Last Two 
Dividands 

i I 


ORDINARY 

STOCKS 


I Price, j Price, ) Yield. 

Aug. 26.; Sops. 2,1 Sept. 2;. Covor 
I INN j 1964 I IW j 


54/6*4 

Sl/4'i 

19/9 

83/9 

72/7»i 

52/8'4 

60/. 

, as/io'a 

B. 

' 57/6 
36/- 
34/- 
6B/6 
71/- 
54/9 
15/4', 
19/3 
17/3 
36/- 

16/3 

18/3 

16/3 

29/I'2 

24/3 

20/9 

69/- 

I9/2'4 

19/- 

62/334 

if;?* 

25/- 

28/6 

23/4', 

30/6 

21/9 

48/9 

48/4', 

i?/7'2 

18 /- 

34/6 

46/4', 

48/9 

52/9 

33/9*4 

15/I0<3 

48/1', 

36/9 

33/- 

30/6 


45/- 

43/- 

16/7'j 

66/9 

59/6 

42/6 

: 34/9*4 

32/7', 

, 47/6 
£19*4 

1 41/- 

28/3 

30/6 

46/6 

! 12 / 10*2 

27/1 

13/9 

16/. 

13/6 

24/6 

22/- 

I6/7I2 

59/6 

16/214 

16/9 

13/104 

21 /- 

23/6 

17/1*2 

22/4*a 

17/- 

39/6 

42/- 

IV3 

, 14/2*4 
' 21 /- 
39/- 
I 40/4'a 
' 44/9 
; 27/3 
I 13/3 

J 40/2'4 
29/9 
26/1', 


46/8'4 
, 49/5*4 
£I6*,4 
' 38/6 
23/9 


10 c 
5*2 b 

14 e 

15 c 

14 c 
64 b 

4 a 

1$2-I0?? 

71,6 
II/- b 

|$2-50 c 

5 e 
7ljd 

6*4 b 

11 c 
I2'2b 

15 c 

4 o 

(3 c 

5 a 
64 e 
5 o 

10 c 
14 e 
5 0 

3 d 


3*20 
6 a 
4-2 o 
10 c 
17 c 

19 8c 
10 b 
10 c 
4*40 
3*4 0 

240 

5 b 

20 c 
12 a 
10 a 
14*60 
912b 
71. e 

7)20 
20 c 


+5*4 0 
10-8 o 

+2240 


$2 


S'lO 
4*20 

7 o 
9 a 
7'2fl 
54 a 

8 b 
61, b 
15 c 
5 o 
5 Q 

7*20 

5/- o 
, 7'2 0 

|$2 55 e 
12*3 b 
W%b 
21 e 
5*36 
6*2 b 
6*40 

4 o 

5 o 
5 a 

26 b 

5 d 

4 « 

5 c 
6'2b 

ll'ab 

ll'zb 

5 Cl 
7 a 
II b 

6*18 

748 
II 8 
8*28 
18 b 

10-4 b 
12*2 e 
7*20 

6 a 
5 a 
41.0 
54 b 
8*48 

ytjb 
2 a 
6)40 
35 8 
I 25 8 
1 18*2 8 
j 5 0 
18*138 
: 16*2 8 
' 5*2 0 

+848 

.hf 

tlB'ab 


, OlSCOtfNt ft HP 

Barclays.£1 

j Lloyds.£1 

! Martins.5/- 

! Midland...£1 

Nat. Provincial.£1 

Wettminuer 'B'.£1 

Australia ft N. Z.£1 

BOLSA. £4 

Bank of Montreal... .$10 
Bank of New S. Wales.£1 

Barclays DCO.£1 

Chartered.£1 

Hongk'g. ft Shang. ..$25 
Nat.Com.B(i.Scot..ia/- 
Royal Bk. Canada... .$10 

Standard Bank.£1 

^mbros.5/- 

Montagu Trust.5/- 

M,, ^mueL,.£1 

Schroden.£1 

Union Discount.£1 

Bowmakar.5/- 

Lombard Banking .. .5/- 
Mercancila Credit .. .5/- 
Unitad Domins. Tat... 5/- 
BREWERIES, Eu. 
Allied,Brewories ... .5/- 
Bais. Mhehellt-ft 8. . .5/- 
Charrlngton United. .5/- 

Distifiers..10/- 

Guinness.5/- 

Harvays.5/- 

Scotilih ft Ne wc. Bi ew. £1 

Wacney Mann.5/- 

WhUbread 'A'.5/- 

BUILDIN6, PAINT, Etc. 
Asiociated Portland... £1 
British Plaster Bd.... 10/- 

Rkhard Coiiain.5/- 

Crittall Hfg. ..5/- 

International Paints . .4/- 

London Brick.5/- 

Rugby Portland.5/- 

Wall Paper.5/- 

CHENICAL 

Albright ft Wilson.. .5/- 

Borax Defd.S/- 

Fisons.£l 

ICI.£1 

Monsanto.5/- 

ORAPERV ft STORES 
Boots Pure Drug ... .5/- 
Montagiie Burton... 10/- 

Debenhams.10/- 

Gratian Warehotiies .5/- 

GUS ‘A'.5/-, 

House of Fraser.5/- 

Lewit's Invest. Tst... .4/- 
, Marks ft Spencer *A'.5/- 

I United Drapery.5/- 

Woolworth.5/- 

OIL 

British Petroleum ... .£1 

Burmah Oil.£1 

Royal Dutch.20 fl. 

Shell Transport.5/- 

Ultramar.10/- 


! 52/-I 
I 45/9 
' 19/4*2 
81/3 
68/3 

n'^ 

53/6 

38/6 
i 53/6 

£28*2 
I 56/6 
, 31/9 
i 30/6 
65/9 
63/3 
48/6 
11/3 
' 18/3 
i 14/7', 
28/3'* 


52/3 

46/6 

18/9 

83/- 

69/9 

49/3 

, S/i* 

38/6 
53/9 
£21*4 
42/9 
!£284 
i 56/- 
I 31/- 
30/6 
' 65/9 
i 63/3 
48/- 

n/6 
IB/I'2' 
! 14/6 
30/3 


15/9 
25M0 
22/6 22/6 

18/6 18/6 

67/9 ' 68/3 

I8/II<4|| 18/611 
17/9 1 17/9 


15/9 

, ,IIP 

*40'2* 25/10*2 
/a. 


60/611 

28/1*2 

31/3 

12 /-* 

16/- 

23/3 

28/3 

22 /- 


m 

12/- 

16/- 

22/9 

27/- 

21/6 


28/- ' 30/- 

21/3 , 21/9 

48/- ' 48/6 

45/6 46/4*2 

18/10*2 I 18/9 


I 16/6 

28/9 
! 41/6 
! 41/9 
47/7*2 

; 26/7*2 


16/1*2 
I 2B/9 
i 41/7*2 
I 42/- 
47/-* 
31/9 
14/7*2 
40/611 
32/9 
27/- 


61/3 62/- 

56/3 59/3 

|£I7*4 £17*4 

40/- 39/9 

29/- 30/6 


I ... I ... I Ultramar.IO/» 29/- 30/ 

FOREIGN AND OVERSEAS STOCKS 

rScs^^^gcV^! _ 


% 

4-02**l 

430 

4‘34*4^ 
4-01 ! 
4-06*^ 

4- 62 

5- 10 
2-88 

2- 94 , 
5-19** 

5- 58 

3- 68 
3 86 

2 97 

6- 25 

3 87 

3- 44 
2 89 

2 85 
5 21 

4 78 
4 83 
5-17 

4- 96 

4 13 

3 78 
4-48 
4-44 , 
4-33** 
4-46 

2- 93 

3- 78 

4- 51 

2-86 

3-73 

2-88 

5- 00 

6- 00 
3-14 
2-21 
3-86 

3 30 

3 45 
412 

4 31 

3- 33 

3 10 

2- 43 

4- 80 , 

3- 57*'** 
3 72 
512 

3 97 
3 19 
3 66 
3-70 

5 85 

7- 81 

6 I6*i 


th 
I'4 

li; 

1*4 

2 

1^4 

2*4 

r- 

Ms 

1^4 

2 


2'4 

1^4 

I'2 
2 

I'4 
2 

l'2 
Ml 
I'2 

2^4 

I 

2*4 

2*4 




738 
343 
126 
302 
537 
167 
224-5! 
262 
362 
324 , 
270-6^ 
150 


I 


709 
334 
125-51 
291 
517 
162 
213 
255 
348 , 
316-5 
258-8 
147 


Air Liquido... 

Banque do Paris 

Citroen. 

C F. Petrole.. 

Cle G. d'Elect. 

Machines Bull. 

Pecninoy . 

Printempi.... 
Rhone-Poulenc 

S.I.M. 

Saint-Gobain.. 

Usinor. _ - 

Index ... 96-1 93-f 

High,.,. 107 2 (13.1.64) 

Low . aJ-4 (25.6.64) 

Dee. 31, I963>^I00. 


_ > $ 1 $ ■ 

Abitibi Pr. ft P. 15*8 15*4 

Aluminium... 30*4 31 *, 

Bell Tel. 56 ' 56*4 | 

Can. Brewer's. 10*4 10*4*“ 

Can. Imp. Bank 68*4 68*4 

Can. Pac. RIy,. 47*4 48*4 

Hiram Walkair 36 35*4 

Imperial Oil.. SPs ' W 
N^anda Mines dB'g | 47^4 
Pev^ Corpn. 11*4 ' H’l 
Steel of Canada 25*4 ' 25*4 
Trans.Can.Pipe. 40*, | 41 

Montroal /fw. 

Index : IS4-2 154-9 

High..., tS7‘2 (20.7.64) 

Low. !3h9 (2.1.64 

t956ml00. 


A.E.G. 

Bad’cho.Anilin. 

Bayer. 

Commerzbank. 
Deutsche Bank. 
Hoechst Farb. . 
Kundenkradit . 
Loewenbrau.,. 
Mannesmann .. 

Siamens. 

Thvssen-Huacte 
Volkswagen . 


514*21 531 
561*2 581 

592*2. 810 
496 I 507 
568 585 

531 I 551 
401 i 405 

1,080 i 1,080 
245*4 252 

570*2 582 

231*4' 245 
518 i 544*2 
Hentatt Index 107-66 110-52 

High . Ill-46 (6.4.64) 

Law . 99-88 (2.f.64) 

Dec. 31, 1959*^100. 


HOLLAND 

A.K.U. 

Bijenkorf. 

Heinakeni .... 
Interunle (FI.SO) 
K. N. Hoogoven 
Kon. Zout-Kat. 
Philips (FI.25).. 
Robeco (FI.SO). 
Rotterdam Bk.. 
Thomissan A D. 
Vajaurop. 
ibe 


459*4 

796 

448 

lFI.203 

597 

FI.I52 9 
IFI.232 
331* 

, 709 
FI.70B 
921 


Zwananberg .. 

Index .... 341-8 346-2 

High . 356-4 (15.1.64) 

Low . 326-5 (23.7.64) 

l9S3m,l00. 


468*4 

797 

. 460*4 
FI.204 
614*4 
895 

F.154-8 
IfI .234 
334*2 
I- 7 '’** A 
\F\,7\0 
960 


AUSTRALIA [ £A I, 

Ampol Pet. 12/6 

Ass. Pulp ftp... 34/- 
Aust. Con. Inds. 61/ 

Aust. Oil ft Gas 38/6 
Brit. Tobacco.. 30/6 

Broken Hill Pty. 54/- 

G.J. Coles. 17/6 

Felt ft Textiles. I 8/10 
I.C.L A.N.Z... 53/6 

Myer Emporium 36/9 

Ready Mot Con. 14/5 

Wtforworth ... 17/tO, 

Sydney Ind; 

' index.. m-iZ 374-21 

High . 379-21 (27.2.64) 

Law .362-94 (27.5.64) 

r937/39»f00. 


.i?. 

63 ^- 

45/- 

30/3 

53/9 

I0/9 

8/11 

54/- 

36/6 

15/3 

17/5 


JAPAN 

Alinomoco .... 

Fuji Iren. 

Hitachi. 

Honda Motor., | 
Kirin Brawery . 
Mitsub. Chem.. 1 
Mitiub. Elect... 
Miuub. Heavy.. 
Nippon Elect... 

Sony. 

Toyo Rayon ... 
Yawata Iron ... ! 
Dew janes 
AveragelZBI 
High.. ..1369 
Law . 1205 


Yen ' 
263 
55 
89 
160 
193 
MS 
74 
89 
210 
334 
166 
57 


Yen 
271 
56 
88 
262 
194 
116 
74 
87 
214 
345 
168 
, 57 


20 1299 96 
00 (3.7.64) 
48 (6.f,84) 


• Ex dividend. + Tax free, ♦ Amumftd average IHe, f yeert. f The net redemption yields allow for tax at 7s. 9d. in £. E Ex eapltelisatloii. f fix rights. $$ EquiwkRC *0 8-0 sterling. 
(a) Interim dividend. (8) Final divMand. (c) Year's dividend, (e) To oarliesc date, (f) Flat yield, (g) Ex all. (h) After Rhodesian tax. (I) To laten OMa. (n) Intarim since reused or passed, 
(p) Resulting from split of Federation of Rhodesia ft Nyasaland Stock. Japanese prices supplied by Daiwa Securities. Tokyo. Canadian 65 Stock Inctistrial Index supplied by the Montreal 5rnek EAuliange. 




























































fflB gOmOWST SEfT^MraR ^ 1M4 




smM'M 




r;'?^'’i' f»':r 

■^■al> 


< Piric*. fr(t«» 


)e/6 

56/- 

i«^ 

! 79/3 
54/6 
52?6 


"ISiciiwiSn^ ■■ 

A€l.£4 

^ram^on Farktnwn. S^- ' 

0 ^ ....16/- 

fHI....16/- 

tlNoitCo^comwion. >. S/«^ 

. Engthih Ofctric Cf 

|•r^lS5r:f;::;::^l 

PhfHpiLgin^Wertti lOfl. I 

Ridio HtntiH*... .\. .5/^ 

RMttMt..-.-■•'5/7 

A. RnrolM.. .£( 

Babcock ft WlteeR...,^t 

John Brown ..:.£1 

Camitmll UIrd.5/- 

Hnornat. Combuit. . .5/- 

Swan Hunon^.cl 

John Tftompion.5/- 

Covantry Gaugo .... 10/-' 
Alfrad Harbart 

Aaaryt.at 

. Mnaotn# ft Marlaa.. .5/- 

ftan^ld CtMlni...£1 

Tuba fnvaitmanti.£1 

Viekan.£1 

Ward(Thoi. W.).£1 

WaHman Smith Owan 5/- 
Woodall^Duckham.. .5/- 
NWB ft TOBACCO 
Alliad Supollart.... 10/- 
Aato& Britith Foods.. I/- 

Bovrii.£1 

Brooka Bond ^B’ .... 5/- 

Ficeh Uvall.2/£ 

Intamational Stores. .5/- 
j. Lyoni 'A’...t.. —'lCI 

Hanks Hovb.fO/- 

Rfckkt ft Cbtman .. 10/- 
SpiiiaiT.5/- 

Taicb Stores.I/- 

Unlgata.S/- 

Brlt. Amir. Tobac. . 10/- 
Gallahar ...10/- 

'■"'•'iliSsiaift 

Britannic.S/- 

Commareial Union .. S/- ' 
Equity ft Law Life .. .5/- 
Gottoral Accidant—S/- 

Guardian...4. 3 /* 

Ugal ft Ganaral.S/- 

Northarn ft EmpI.£1 

Pearl ..5/- 

Prudantial W.4/- 

Royal.5/- 

Reyel Exchange.£1 

HOTORS ft AIRCRAFT 

Birfleld.5/- 

Brltith Motor.5/- 

Jaguar Cara ‘A*.5/- 

RootesM.'A'cum.bid .4/- 
Rootoi M. *A’ X bib. .4/- 

Leyland Motors.£1 

Bristol Aeroplane .. 10/- 

Hawkar Siddeley.£1 

Roll»*RM.ea.£1 

Dowty Group.10/- 

Dunlop Rubber .... iO/- 
laaapb Lucas...«. i...£f 

Fresaad Steel...S/- 

TriplexHoidlntt...!^- 
PftPBR ft NEIWAPEH 

Financial Newt.5/- 

Financlai Timat..... .5/- 
Intamat. Publlshlng..S/- 
NawiorchaWorld..5/- 
W.H.SmlHiftSen'A'.il 

Thomson Org*n.5/- 

Bqwacar Paper. .. «.£1 

Bridih friotins.5/* 

Bunil Pulk. »/-’ 

RaadF0par*<.:-'-^V 

WigaioaTa j^ >....*.£l 

Colvllldi 

Dorman Long.£1 

Lancaihira Stool.£1 

lohn Sumnwri..^1 

UnJtod Steal.^.£1 


S IS 

14^, 

i'Oo 


4 - 76 *r 

14 


2 

d'll 

111 


. 14 

4-26 

2 

ts 


S '19 1 

I4 

4 49 



2 * 

sm ; 

2 

3 ' 6 d 

14 

4 ' 4 B 

II4 




5B/3 I 59/3 
I 31/- : 33/6 

M'a 11^ 

147/6 147^ 

*ilj* ii* 

71^9 7 J /3 


n /6 B 4 A*. 

m 

m- 

»/«'♦ 34 /s 



Yields baaed on aisumod dlv1danda:-.^A8row (Enj.) ‘A’, 46 -2%. afOir aerio bMO. Barelay*Bank. IO»a%, M^Jjc r<pltaua. telayi ^O. I09<;. Brtiiah Moton^^^ ik^e iond 'B', 74%, tax 
after scrip liMie. Bund Pulp, IS%. fuit^’a^ 474%. Callao ^InMrs. f2l|%. Conaolldated Grattan l^r^outet, 30%. altar icHp ktue. Guinnen. 194%, 

Uneathire Steel. 10%. Midland 12%. alter scrip We. P ft O Oald.. 16%. •ftor icrip JMr *•«*»•••• Wo. merger terma Shell Tranipoit 

30%, UK free. South Durham. 10%. John Thompson, excludes special bonus 4%, '^Oited Tiem^ ,^^%^j|(Sl^lniair ‘ B , 10%, 
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MONEYAND EXCHANGES 


THE ECONOMIST SEPTEMBER S, 19M 




KEY MONIV AND ARMTRAQI RATES 
Stplambw S 


London 


7 rfffyt* 

CIssring IwRki.... 

OHmunt koywi... 




J ntoMht* fiMmI: 
LocaI suriiorltlsE... 
Flnsncs houm .... 
CaN nwnay: 
CIsarlflf banfci* 

minimum. 

Dajr-tu^sy fprsttf.. 


5 

S'r-5»j4 




Marfcac dtocmint ratus 

(J msfiiht'): 

Trsasurv bill!... 41l|| 

Bank bill!. 4(l|s^a 

Fins trads bilb.. 

■uro-dollsr dsfKmItst 
7 dEjTE* nsiics.., J*d-4*4 
3 months'. 4-4*% 

■uro-stsrlln( dsposMs 

lin Paris); 

3 days' noties’... 

3 months'.^ 


N#w York 


Trsasunr .bills: Hsrfcst |M 9 or; 

August U.. I'SI Bank bills. 

Sspc. 2.. I'SO Csrts. of deposit 

Porursrd «Mlvop (3 msiKhs'): 

Annual tausrsst cbai. U S doHan. 


13 


Covered ArbHrage Margins 


In fbvour of: 

Trmimi^ bills . London. 

Prfmo maifc Bills.. London. 

■ uro-dotlar/UK local 


London... 
London... 


luro-dellara/Buro4Csrllnt. 

These covered ofhitmgv martins show the tUffttmntlals In 
fOtsE on She partleiilar sterh'ng and dollar ossecs, st adjusted 
for the cost of forvrard exchange cover, shown above. 

TREASURY BILL TENDERS 


Data of 
Tender 


IfO 

Mar 2f 

'T il 

: 3 

N 10 

N IT 

: »i 


Amount (C million) 


ff-te 

2^ 

2300 
230 0 

230 0 
230 0 
330>0 
330 0 
230 0 


Aug. 7 2$0-0 

. 14 I 350 0 

31 j 260 0 

« 38 ; 260 0 

I_ 


Applied 


dOI-4 

30 »O 

MO'd 
421-4 
3« 3 
358 S 

401*7 
408 2 
381 0 
360 6 
430 5 

421-6 
444 i 
4lf 1 
408 4 


1 9I.Day | 

Tender 

loue 

Out¬ 

standing 

AvtrafO 
Bate of 
Allotment 

Allotted 
et Max. 

Bate* 

t. d. 

% 


74 5*44 

41 

3.000 0 

67 8*17 

H 

2.940 0 

88 6 92 

49 

2.950 0 

IS 8 49 

38 

3.960 0 

88 9 84 

72 

2.970 0 

89 3*39 

48 

2.900 0 

89 4 73 

40 

3.990 0 

f* 7-75 

30 

2.990 0 

91 7-01 

39 

3,000-0 

fi 11*95 

52 

3.010 0 

93 1*03 

43 

3.030*0 

91 0*79 

41 1 

3.030*0 

93 0 21 

33 

3.050*0 

93 0*98 

45 

3.080-0 

93 1-47 

54 

3.110*0 


* On August 26th tenders for 9Uday bills at £98 16a. 9d 
secured 54 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full. 
The offer for this week was for £360 nuTiion 91 •day bills. 


MONEY MARgXT REPORT 

M‘ 


okET market rates again remained 
steady in the week to Wednesday; 
so did the cost forward cover on 
sterling ; and ao, as a natural consequence, 
did the margins in London's favour on 
covered exchanges of three-months invest¬ 
ments. 

At Friday's weekly tender in London the 
average rate of discount on three-months 
Treasury bills rose o.49d. per cent to 93s. 
i.47d. per cent. The syndicate of discount 
houses submitted an agreed bid of 
^98 x 68 9d for the sixth week running, but 
secured a 54 per cent allocation of the 
unchanged total of £260 million bills on 
offer compared with a 45 per cent aHotpent 
the preceding week, When outside bidding 
was somewhat greater. In New York, at 
Monday’s weekly auction, the average rate 
of disexiunt on three-months bills was 3.512 
per cent compared with 3.513 per cent the 
preceding week ; it then slippy rather more 
to 3.50 per cent in subsequent market 
dealings this week. The rate on the com¬ 
panion issue of six months bills auctioned 
oA Monday was 3.629 per cent, down from 
3.639 per cent the week before. 

Credit in Lombard Street was difficult 
throughout the week and some help was 
given by the authorities on all trading days, 
especially on Thursday and Friday of last 
week and on Monday and Tue^y this 
week, when the amounts of such assistance 
were large. By Wednesday of this week, 
however, there seemed to be some let up in 
calling by both outside and clearing banks 
and the supply of credit improved, although 
some official help remained necessary to 
enable the discount houses to balance their 
books. 

Bank of England Returns 



Sept. 4, 

Auj. 36, 

Sept 3, 

(£ million) 

j 1963 

1964 

1964 

Ditcotintn and advances .. 

i 56-7 

' 45 3 

43 6 

Notes m circulation. 

1 2,431*2 

3,598 7 

2 593 1 


LONDON CL08IN0 EXCHANGE RATES 
dpot' 

j Efftetivp Limits j Augun 37 ^ S«ptpmbcr 3 


USB. 

CanAdwn $ , 
Fr«nch Fr... 
$wiM Fr. ... 
Btlgian Fr. . 

Dutch GId.. 

W. Gar. Om. 
iulian Lira . 
Swadiih Kr. 
Danish Kr. . 
Austrian Seh. 

* Official iimUt. 


3 78.2-82* 
l3-633>f4 027 

11-037-11-365 
1735-1775 
J4.3714-14-70 
19 06<i-I’‘42 
72-2S.73-345 


I 3 763.-'} 

3 99I9|«J3-00>k 

I3.64lt-3| 

I 13 03V^a 
13B-37'a- 

4312 

10-0534-4)6 
i I -0614^ 
l759i4-*4 

14-3934^ 

19-30-14 
71•83-86 


2-78V 

"9i*,*-3-C 


OO'u 


1-99I*,*-4 

13- 6414--, 
l2 02Fa-03>a 

138-35- 

40 

I0 053r-^ 

11 •067,l07<a 
1.739V\ 

14- 3934-30 
I9‘39ii-^a‘« 
71-85-ea^ 


United Stataa $ 

Canadian $. 

French Fr. 

Swiss Fr. 

Belgian Fr. 

Dutch GId. 

W. German Dm. 
iulian Lire. 


Three Months Forward 


'j-3ec. pm 
3t-*4C. pm 
VI !ee. dis 
4>a-3V. pm 
20-30C. dis 


13-14 lire dis 1134- 

Gold Price at Fixing 

$ per fl'ne oa. . 35-07 V35*09«i 

Inveetmertt Currencies 

Investment $ (London): % pm I0i*» 

Security £ (NeW York): % dis; 0 3 

BUDGET CASH FLOW 
Exchequer Returns 


ij-V- 
VUe. pm 
V^fC. dis 
4 .^ 940 . pm 
I7-23C. dis 
|7g-|i|C. pm 
3V3'8Pf- p-:? 

' 1-1234 liredw 


I02»32 
0 3 


£'000 Estimate 

! 1964-65 

Ord. Be venue I 

Income Tax ... 3,043,000 
Other Revenue. ,4.412.000 

April 1, 1 April 1, 
1963. ; 1964, 

to ! CO 
Aug. 31. ! Aug. 29. 
1963 1 1964 

744.148 811,463 

1.671.834 1.785,099 

Week 1 Week <• 
ended | ended 
Aug. 1 Aug. 

31. i 29. 

1963 1 1964 

33,801 55.030 

89.733 95.518 

Total.17,455,000 

2.415,983 2,596.561 

123.534 150.546 

Ord. Expend, j 

Supply Services. !6.549.000 
Other.1 839,000 

2.349,437 ^438.930 
346.1641 361,973 

144,5781172.803 
5.007 ; 6,133 

Total.! 7.188,000 

2A95A01 ;X808.891 

149,515 I7I,9M 

“Above-line" Surplus 
or Ooflcit. 

279AI9 204.312 

107.036 164.584 

386,615 368,916 

rket Borrowinf 

1 

- 1 70.788 

57,866; 76.778 

7001 4.200 

4.3581 23.174 

16.0001 23,700 

i£o5i Tiiati 

Cf. 

38.507 21,473 
54.558 6,9 JJ , 

- ! 3.394 

7.327; 2.213 

I.IOOi -300 
272 ' 45.304 
1.200 I.SOO 

"Below-line'' Ettpeoditure’’ 

Total Surplus or Deficit 

Non Ma 

Net receipts from : 

NatioiMl Develop. Bonds 
Tax Beserve Certificates 

Savings Certificates. 

Defence Bands . 

Premium Savings Bonds 

Total. 

78,824 190.240 

7,699 51,911 


net repayment 'o tne t.ivH gontmgencies Pgnd £1 m<Mion 
in 196^-65 compared with repayments of £8 million in 1963-64. 


PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS 


T wo industrial groups contributed over 
half the increase in total trading profits 
of the companies whose accounts reached 
this office last month. The breweries and 
distilleries group rtooided an increase of 
15.2% and the building group one of 
344%. Distillers, and to lesser extent 
So^sh and Newcastle Breweries were the 
main contributors to the first group; Red* 
land Holdings to the second. Other size- 
abte increases were recorded by the Electri¬ 
cal group (mainly Thom) and tl^ entcr- 
taimiicnt group (Associated Television). 
SigQxficanti|^ the more representative sample 
of tngmeeriiig oompaniet, having lagged lor 


so long (5% increase in the last quarter) 
turned in 13.5%. The total trading profits 
increase of i6% was geared up to an in¬ 
crease of 20% in equity earnings. Dividends 
rote 14% and were covered twice. 

The overall increase in trading profits, 
coupled with the more spectacular July 
figures showing 19%, suggest that the total 
for the current quarter is likely to show an 
improvement over the second quarter in¬ 
crease of 13.3%. As The Economist fore¬ 
cast early m the year,.dividend increases 
are now runtiing w^ below the rise in earn¬ 
ings. TV July figure was 16%^ against an 
earnings rise <x 31%. 


COMPANIES REPORTING IN AUGUST. I9< 

TOTAL (130) 
Previous Latest 


year year 

£m. £m. 

Trading prefit .. 161*7 1B7 I 

Gron profit. 119 5 141*2 

Not equity earnin|s... 57 7 69*3 

Net ordineiY dividends .... 31*1 35-5 

Times covered. / '9 2-0 

Net equity assets. 685*2 744*2 

% % 

Gross prof^/net equity assets /7*4 19*0 

Net equity earningtfndt «ivity 

otoets...*. 8‘4 9*3 


lUoiiMiea Oi Mcwssmiw. -awJumM ee 


- --.JasA Mail. PtML OlUva Dipt.. 

NswEpuper Ud.. ai 15 Si. lamcs'a Sued. London. S.M.l. 
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RHODESIA'S f|lZ9tjE ,{ 

African nationaliiSf vv^^lKSmilllh t|lil(|D||lia jbb of nHMjra^ftlW'' 

whathef such an object is desirable, and whether it is practical. 
The answer to both questions might be, npgelive,, if.tt were not , 
for the loker in the African pack. 


iWfoiiM ^ ,j ' sd'itkiVj 

Ml ttttfq^Uie jdb of met^et^' ; fjr^ff TO >'■ 

faisiiwrjrz^ > 


AFRICAN AND ARAB SUMMITS ^ ^ ^ 

In Addis Ababa, Mr Moise Tshombe hais ^ liMsI ' 

spoken to (if not always politely) by repra^tatives of the rest 
of Africa. For him, and for them,^ the ekperience has been 
salutary page 1003. In Cairo, the assembled Arab heads of state 
are still looking for a way of actually doing something about 
Israel page 1004. 




mMW! 


iremedies— 
lukomo. II 


M REPORTS RROM TOKYO 

s of the world, the problem posed 
Monetary Fund meeting has been 
t of international liquidity accept- 
tuntries alike. For the developing 
le World Bank can further increase 
chniques of lending them strength 
pondents at the Fund and Bank 
meetings in report on the state of progress towards both 
goals, pages fSSB and 1037. 


CAPTIVES OF THE CAPTIVE NATIONS 

This week's Congressional attempt to prevent Poland and 
Jugoslavia benefiting from the AmedMin Food for Petce 
programme illustrates the difficulty virM^ ffie United States 
Administration has in obtaining any fekbHtty in its dealings 
with communist Eqropa, partioulany in jiff elMlion year. Under 
Senator Goldweipf'i laacieiihip the IH>ubi|pans hdve 
mined t h an t s a lf tt t IP ^ Jlibew^i!|ii* tft'eaetern Europg. a p^oy 

which ttwhab 10 TIhw 


mined t h ai e e a lf tt t IP 
which 

any fteihetbR^lb 
Europe will h«yi||,jii|»< 


ifw IdNiAiem. America anci fismthaniet 
. 1 ^(ia^berWp^^ 


COMliltoEHEM^E THIIID, ; « 

Signor T^)E%ltti*a pOMlttnous rnarnoiemium tO Kt^at&Eav 
shows that Pppi^liM to Peking kr not dn- 

conditional suppm<^ Moaoi^. Signor f^atp^S^ist^ 
of Moscow's VmMnads sugglM unwiliingnaak to be drawn imo 
the Kremiin% itet whOn tHa giOat achiam with Ellina oectMe. 
The Italian Orecadant in Europe may yat piagMO Ep NVuimchev 
as much as the anathemas of-Mao Tsa>tun^ pasa Sff. 


KHRUSHCHEV TO BONN 

It IS unlikely that Mr Khrushchev's pipjaatad visit to Bonn will 
take place before next year. When it does, it is unlikely that he 
will offer the west Germans much (arurt from increased trade) 
that they would be tempted to accept page 1009. 


The outer economies 

While the Moatriaileed nations are enjoying a boom but 
remain apprenansive about inflation, how are the primary 
proelucers faring ? A focus upon the economic outlook among 
the more advanoed akporters of foodstuffs and raw material^ 

paSo 1 S 4 S. 


: EVE OF BATTLE 

who will tour Britain during the 
the difference of atmosphere and 
jS fti i M Soiipa^ ^ with the election of 1959 page 994. 
iflitmiiMyadvaa naiiiiMt yat decided what sort of campaign 
irhat to do anwRiMid, prices. Labour has already 
vdadilNil Mf ff would do qiil# ma lm»s thing about trada 
Tha Ui^aN have halo In dRairilant assembly, 
whipj^lnnkaked |aMl.iiMtliipity than it dMwii paga 998. 


BLACKPOOL STANDSTILL j 

The Trades Union Congrasb at Blackpool has dam nothing in 
particular, anE (Eme it vary wsH. It will have to m a move on 
next year, though fMSa11026. A prominent Soamfn industrialisL 
Mr lain Stewart, ofmrs the sort of conatrOomfe criticisms of 
employers that trade unioniati’ wputd ddf well to apply to 
themselves page 1026. 


BRITAIN'S' TONEIN TBMRTATIDIE ' > 

Things have taken a^turti fot thf worse in Maiayeia. wit)f ilndO' 
nesian landings Iri Mileya Ebd'Oommunal riong m wnoiflare, ’ 
But the fedetaOim m hfR W iMe a prdWaii^lMKel h, 
pressure or intRffdfllisinNfliSLiflll^ alrioU|iaalk^ «•, i 


wVie Dom TOE tbaicii>na f ' 

The only ww to get aMduih, of BrHain'a TojiNI^ children 
addtatad Is lb back their Ifachare With aquai| OF leachere' 
tnlM: *bat thgieachers' umonb wopid prefei iP->1eave this 
PNM^nfl^ed page 906. 


TUB ECONOMIST SBPT^UMfBBIt U. JfS* 





TPS 



with those of moderate men in this cowl 
Consequently, if the general off< 
drawal of his veto on British eni ^ 
common market against a bargain on 
political and strategical matters, must he be 
automatically rebuffed > 

President Kennedy is dead: Mr Khrush¬ 
chev is not immortal. Internationa] pditics 
are in a state of flux. Our own strength con¬ 
tinues to decide, that of Germany to grow. 
We Kve, perhaps unfortunately, m Europe 
—^but, fortunately, in western Europe. In 
the long run, our vital interests coincide 
more closely with those of France than of 
any other country.—^Yours faithfully, 

■ “ MT R: 



ftessors have <^er told the Americans 
the simple fact that we did not enter Nato 
with the intenof overthrowing the 
; of ipim Europe ? It is not 


governments 
surprii ‘ 
porters 
to them, he is, 


Woodchurck^ Kent 


Vincent Rendel 


Mexico and Cuba 

Sir—I t seems a pity that in the article on 
Mexico (“ Alone for Castro published in 



Goldwateris sup- 
d by our attitude: 
iroposing to do some- 
out the purposes of 
imposes they have 
i.—Yours faithfully, 
IbwiN Chapman 


** America's Clear 
Mr Goldwater has 
briefings on 
^hich are habitually 
lidential nominees ” (a habit 


;t wool first. 

Several types of fabrics have proved wool- 
synthetic Utads better than pure wod or 
pme synthetic. Probably not one mill in 
the West Riding can say it does not use 
synthetics. The International Wool Secre¬ 
tariat proposes not to spend any of its huge 
funds on helping blended fabrics, thou^ 
there is reason fbr thinking it could have 
had synthetic ” money to help in this. 

Wool machinery will use whatever gives 
it a profit. Nykm and orlon (to name but 
two) are household words. Wool fabrics 
have no national brand nameSp eze^ Harris 
tweed—a minute section. Swing tickets and 
press advertising are to woik the miracle oi 
selling wool. Many of die mills that are 
supporting the fundfi fear ibot the advertis- 
ina profession and the press will be the 
only winners.—Youn faithfully, L. Head 
Leede 
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—as Mg a stag forward as die first secretary 


The first secretary launched a totally new 
look in the business world. 

Today, companies installing tl^a Rank., 
Xeiox" 914 find a Mtailel situation, 

Because It takes them less than a week 
to realise that xerooopying Is en essential 
pait of modern business communication. 
The Rank Xerox 914 shares vital informa 
'tion quickly, for pennies only, and does so 
in a permanent, visual form - by producing 


mirror-sharp, dry-as-a-bone copies from 
any original. Including 3D objects, in 
seconds and on your own bond paper > 
that is where thd Rank Xerox 914 
scores over earlier copying systems' in its 
spaed, dConofny, ease of operation and 
astonishing versatinty 
This IS why tfiS Rbnk Xerox 914 fits so 
naturally into any office communications 
system and raises it to new levels of 


efficiency in ways that you would never 
suspect Our representative is ready to 
explain them to you. 

r K'Pv k L m t 1 



'mm mm 


A DIVISION WITHIN TH£ RANK ORGANISATION JOINTLY 
OWNED WITH XEROX CORPORATION 

DiAkXMwx 1446«t Pdrdjndsr W I MU850I8 
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BEXLEV CORPORATION, KENT, ad¬ 
ministers to 89,910 inhabitants and 
31,535 ratepayers, one third of 
whom pay by some form of instal¬ 
ment. 

PROBLEM: To devise an efficient 
system of dealing with Rate Billing 
(which involves 135,000 cash post¬ 
ings each year), Stores Ledger, 
Finance Ledger, House Purchase 
Advances and Payroll for more 
than two thousand municipal 
employees. 

BOLVEDi With four Burroughs 
Serlee F accounting machines. 
MiniODi Rate Biilmg, Cash Post¬ 


ing, Stores Ledger, Mouse Puf- 
chase Advances and Finance Led* 
ger can be handled on any of the 
four machines Payroll is carried 
out on two Burroughs F15071 
machines The employee’s record 
card and envelope are completed 
simultaneously, with payroll as an 
automatic by-product 
RESULT: Rate Billing and Cash 
Posting are handled at the rate of 
200postings an hour. This modern¬ 
ized accounting system is to flex¬ 
ible that, with the exception of 
Payroll, any machine can be used 
on any of the above jobs. 



Mn Jean Court /« ono of Ibur tiifro gho machlno 
WfTJfiori who no t > dra an a^/t it occo lut g futono 
otlholrf gar ps 


BUSIN£S5 DknNDS ON 

Burroughs 

from Apgi 10 Maehtnoa to Computmt 

■■fTMfta MMMait IM, SN/ICS SiferS 
HraM, LwMis, SLI. TNi RVet ftll 

Accounting Jaita omtOffoko fictttifoo from f» controo 
to OMto Brftatn oAA StO MOnufttAiNhO to tcatkiHt 
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BUT hcre^s 

another jnattcr altogether. 

Out in the open, enjoying the tingling 
clean air, chewing gum can be a help as well as a pleasure. lo 
additioinobeinganaidtooralliygiene,thcdiscrccluseofchew- 
ing gum helps to case nervous tension--aids concentrate^. 
Doubiemint chewing gum is especially made for disci*|#i|t^^ 
uting people who look only for the best. Its ingredients ! 
carclully selected, and its flavour has been double distilled. 
Next time a suitable occasion such as this arises, try some 
and see for ypurs<;lf wliy so many disccr^iitg jpeopte arp 
discreetly using Doubiemint chewing gum today. 


Our Captain has knockad up 170 centuries. 

Opening his innings in 1936, Captain K. R. Gazdarflewan Air-tndfa 
Puss Moth from Bombay to Karachi. 170 centuries of flying houre 
later ha now captains a bdiliant team of Alr-lndia pilots. Daily they 
make runs across ^e Atlantic driving their Boeing^ skilfully from 
London to the New York boundary. Passengers abpard their fasl- 
flying jets are treated like Lords. For an ir>vinctt>feiist of reasons 
for flying Air-India • HOWZAT7 , 





Over 31 years of flying experience In ateooletlen ettfi e.0.A.C. and Oantae 

And at Binnln 0 ham, Cardiff, Glaagew, Laeda, Manehaatar. 
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POLYSAITButv I mcmbriines promise to maU hit lesstom- 
phcaCod for poopic who build ioof$ and mote comfoitable 
for people who live undoi them. Roofs made of tins voisatile 
new materUl will stand op to anything sun. wind^ raliii 
halli enow ertd Ice. Even boning watei won't penetrate. 
Butyl membranes can be cut Into irregular shapes, joined 
permanerrtly with a cold adhesive and notched as easily ns 
• tire tube. They wiU accommodate movement In the 
roof deck and remain ffextble from -65Tto 250 
They are le? s than one tenth the weight of con¬ 



ventional built up ropfitig# so that tremhe ssyinge can be 
substantial in the ceep OflemotebudiHng sicee Butyl mtm 
branosaicanoihoieifiehipicoflfiecontinuousdeifetopmrnt 
woik cairit d out by the RQLYSAR organiratlon to imptpve 
existing piodui ts and to dbvelop new ones For more 
infoimntion lei us put yod In touch with the Polysar tech- 
niralboiviceicpiebontativcot distributor nearest you Write: 
Polysar Intoinational, SA, Frrbouig Swit^ariand, 
ot Polymer (United Kingdom) Linuud BfiPrley 
^ Squaie House London Wl. 


&NC OF THV WOKLD'P MAJOR SOURC6S OF RUBBER 

POLYSAR INTERNATIONAL. S.A., FRIBOURG. SWITZERLAND 

* 1 I* *it**i*''^ f * ^ * p M 4 •« * -• < » s* . *% » r « , 
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MteaptiOnaF or tPon^nMiSal fha prcw^ 
trn^ rasaaith and Oevaloprn^ht badking 


pf a world widp organisation 

JOHN THOMPSON 
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Tnfi EOONK>kt^ sifaiKitMtteft tz, iwi* 


YOUR^.D.A$i^ 

KNO^ HIS iUl^ESS... 

AND PROBABLY YOURS AS WEU 


He it iKe ynentfirBm CKiltoli, B *tverl4*wi4^ tnk4iA|( to hiie alwut commoditie*, any commodity, and 

Savesfinent coib|«|ii|^ n>4re i« «iie Me i lUll tell you ell you need to know to buy, nhip or 

tioned In mott^f A# ir*rld*e Riejor enlpStele, Hi|l Bell (tteel, cotton, rubber, wheat, oil, chemicals and 
lotK develop t>olent!e1, into pVofiU, you name it...machines and equipment, too. C. Itoh 

louV Ctl* mail it B IradinR cxpei% }^t(s at '‘^fJlpodles thousands, ■of coiinmd^itips every day, all 

Bouree and knows bis market— |lpni4h > l^rvised by a |»artiSad-tieam of wxperta 

iohM,hankinB, market conditioneHM|mkaw«klHi^t|jat' yqur b u sin ew, tnmorthilh exporting or 

Is essential in a field as complex as Idternailonal trade* p^opqlrative vet^r^confact your iBp|f|||rest C, I. man. 
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Turn that long journey ieto a good 
night's rest—go f>V'^e4per'''fr6ht 
centre tocentre. Nocrawilhj^fhrou^l')' 
endless suburbs, no gla 
lights No hotels to boo 
to buy. And the whole d 
do your work. 


T^y0t wffHe you sleep 



= T ' ' i" ' V ■ " ' I ' j’" ' 

r T«!WWHll|riJ fIwvyr r«« iM^ip 

wheals 

Intenor-sprung mattress ■ Cnsp fresh 
hnen ■ Lashings of hot water ■ Electric 
Mofnh^g tea' anri hrscvrts 
Jly ta bell-push away 

ST.CLASS 


WetvyoAofTover^oo 

r . Sleeper Services 
i Sle^«sls>n}|Stlh«rlel)gth 
bteadjth of Britan. 
linRlfig business centra 
to business centre and 
jtprying iTiaj:iy distant 
holiday areaf Get the 
Services 


sleep asyeuyo-svern^hy 


-^rifeWar today 

fioin any British Railways 
Station. Town Office or 
;eppolm|Ml Tipvel Agent. 



Railw 0 i^ 




Thes« in#n am learning 


Advanced planning and construction techniques require careful 
instruction in the conference and dass rooms by the staff who dre 
developing th6 techniques and by the managers who usetherh. 
One such technique is Critical Path planning—and Costam teach 
H to their daff. Thus the benefits of this and many other modern 
techniques are available to clients in every Costain contract. 


It's nmrtN SOM to call in 


COSTAIN 



RICHARD COSTAM LTD-111 HESTHMITa OMNI MMDLMDOH 8.E.1 

TiUmom. WMTBRLOO 4977 

i/USTOL • CMT£HBUftY • COYiSTHY • Hf^AYS • LBEitS • MiDDLESaftOUGN • NC^TTINGHAM . H.WQUtM ^ 
AUSTRALIA • BELCfU‘4 • CANADA • MIDDLE EAST • NICERIA • PAKISTAN • RHODESIA • SOUTH AMERICA • WEST INDIES 
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Rhodesia’s Chinese 
Puzzle 

W HATEVER; has been said by A 1 ^ DohgUs-Hotne tb Soitltbdi^ 
Rhodesia's prime minisreii, Mr Ian Sniidr, AS it is pl^ 
nocommuniqu^ can guarantee any de-fustng die Salisbury tim^bi^b 
txfore ftitain's election. On Tuesday, at lunch time, the Brirish Goven^nt 
thought that it had 'won a breathing-space: it protnised a noint Brirish-Rhodiiaiad 
statement by six o'clock in the evening. On Tuesday ttv^ng at five o’clock 
Mr Smith said that ha knew nothing about any jtrint statemeftt. Oh Wednesday 
and Thursday Sir Alec and the Ginnnonwealth Relations Ifceretary, Mr Saiulys^ 
were still working feverishly away; as The Economist went to pres$ it vras 
announced that the joint ctmununiqu^ could be expected on Friday moriiing. 
But, at best, this is a temporary outcome. ' 

In tile plainest possible way; the question in Southern Rhodesia remains a 
question of power. Shall it be the white nationalists who go On ruling the coun'‘ 
try or Ae black nationtriists ? There are a dozen blacks for each of Southern 
lUiodesia’S 220,000 whites, but the whites coOimand sixty military ainiraft, a 
spe^ squadron of paratroops, an efficient army, a pcdice force (including 21,000 
Aivhite reservists) and a continuous training programme that has turned every 
young white Rhodesian into a potential overn^ht soldier. 

Such a torcc, it may fairly be deduced from a pamphlet, “ The African Military 
Balance," just published by the Institute for Strategic Studies, would have little 
trouble in dealing with almost anything that black Africa might reasonably be 
expected to send against it in the next'few years (although, <m paper, Ethiopia 
alone is stronger). It would have no troubde in stamping ofjt initial stages 
of any foreseeable African rebellion. It would be at its most powerful if 
Dr Verwoen) provided it with a wall to stand with its back iq;ainst. 

Africans know this. Their tactics—expressed in the nationalist parties of 
Southern Rhodesia, in the Commonwealth, in the Organisation of African Utlky, 
and in the United Nations—^have all altw^ been to get on their side a Tower 
with a bigger stick than Salisbury could ever hope to wield. The power tfaeV' 
court is Britain. African nationalists everywhere hdpe to beg or, if possihte, 
frighten Britain into doing in Soothem Rhodesia what k has done in Other 
African ookmies: to hand the power (which means, in this stark oahtext, the 
aeroplanes and the guns) over to the control of an African nationalist government; 

But Southern Rhodesia is different from oil the other Afokan etdohies. It 
has had (vrime) self-government for forty years. The aeroplanes and-guns ate 
not Britain’s to give. It would not be possible to transfer them to black hands 
without either persuading thdir presoit possessors to give them up of, through 
the exercise ^ economic, political and peihaps even military power, to make them. 

At this point two questions come in. Is it right and desirable that Britain' 
should thus undertake the work of the African revolution ? la it poftiible ? 

Most people in &stain would say that waking for a properly representative 
government ^before grantii^ independence to Southern Rhodesia is a good, 
and necessa^, thing ; indeed the British Governmem ins frequmitly, and pubtidy, 
committed iaelf to this porition. But it is not teaBy onnmitted tO' worki^' 
to get stidi‘'a government into power beyond vi^t k akeady implied in :tik 
existing oentistitutioo.. Indeed^ kxktated poticy (rioce it wothed, in i^i, towatds 
the pceapnt oonstitittioft) irone.of non-int^etence in the internal affairs of 




m 

Soutfiern Rhodesia. Should it ^ on being so ? 

(tee perfecdy presentable argument in fovour of the pro¬ 
position that it should is the ode that assumes that Sir Roy 
Welensky’s new “ white moderate ” party will win the by- 
elections at Arundel and Avondale in three weeks’ time; that 
the slender majority ttf Mr Ian Smith's Rhodesian Front 
government will melt away to make room for a Welensky 
government; and that then the debate will be a matter of 
whether Africans take ova in three years’ or ten years’ time. 

Unfortunately, all die reports coming out of Southern 
Rhodesia at the moment innate that Sir Roy’s, party may 
not do well enou^ at Arundel and Avondale to set it off on 
this path, a^ that even if he did eventually come to power 
out there it is possible that he would.aoon be crushed between 
the forces of white and black uadonalism—as have so many 
aaiddle-R^ men (Garfield Todd, Edgar Whitehead, Michael 
BlundeU) before him in Africa. 

On die assumpti^ then, that the comfortable Welensky 
■(dutimi may be unlikely to work out b jxactice, the remainbg 
argument against Britab going out and dobg something 
about Southern Rhodesia is die tme that says “ see what 
happens when you give power to blacks—see the Congo, see 
Ghiba, see Madawi this very week.” This is the case made 
out by right-wing idealists who seem to imagbe that, to give 
any sense to the so-called wind of change, black men must be 
perfect if given power. Real liberals know that black men, 
given the chance to rule themselves, will be at least as im¬ 
perfect as anyone else (as Mr Ian Smith’s present white 
government, for instance). They will make their own mistakes. 


I T is St this pobt, b fact, that the argument turns itself 
around. The most frightening of Africa’s bogeymen of last 
year have this year become the West’s great black hopes m 
Africa. Mr Kenyatta is doing his best to keep C^bese 
communist influence out of Kenya; Dr Nyerere is Hning 
perhaps his second best to the same end b Tanganyika- 
2^nzibar ; and on Tuesday Dr Banda told his parliament how 
(shades of Mr Macmillan) he bad sacked half his cabinet. 
Dr Banda’s reason, as he idiosyncratkally gave it, was that 
co mm u n i s t Chba had won support b his cabbet and had 
proposed to lend his country £ii million m exchange for 
difdomatic recognition. 

But the other half of Dr Banda's cabbet has resigned. And 
It is important to know why they said they did. He was bebg 
too rjght-wbg for them: doing a deal wib the Portuguese 
(because his railway outlet runs through Portuguese Mozam- 
^ue); putting whites instead of untrabed Africans into top 
jobs; even, some radical Africans suspect, preparing (on 
grounds of economic self-bterest) to recognise an indepen de nt 
Southon Rhodesia b the event of a unilateral declaration. 
This could exj^b why Dr Banda’s men (as opposed to his 
people^' who apparently adore him) might have conspired 
against him; if he does fall b the near future the explanation 
will be half-Chinese, but half-African too. It is the Mme 
explanation as the one that has to be offered for the revolution 
m Zanzibar b January, and for the rebellions that are sweep¬ 
ing the Congo now (ii^udbg Tuesday’s announcement of a 
People’s Republic from Stanleyville). 

The only right way for the West to meet this danger, at 
least b Southeni Rh^esia, is to contbue its present policy 
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of mpportbg bcreariiigiy represiratffive'gbverhbc^ 
hopbg to keep thdm b power. But the price mi^t be high. 

This is where the question of what is posrible comes b. 
Unless a Sbuthem Rhodesian gpvcitii|Knt seems about 

reW, or uncons;iitudonally change {iresent constitution, 
Britab is bound hot to bterfere b its bternal affairs. It 
could use persuasion—perhaps even bvite all patties to a 
oonfet^nce, but little more. Thus, if the Welensky theory 
works out, it will be a question of heavy politicking, plus 
heavy doUops of aid to speed African education and get more 
^ricans votbg, fast. But Mr Smith is likely to be forced by 
his own followers into an unconstitutional act, and he might 
wdl alter Southern Rhodesia’s constitution to reverse the 
progress of African representation. 

If, "U teems likely, such changes are pressed or, more 
dra ma t k zil ^ j a unilateral dedaratkw of independence by Mr 
Smith seems to be imminent, Britain ought, at the very least, 
to make a public statement that this would, amount to 
rebeUioo. But it is doubtful whether this would frighten 
really ^termbed rebels. The second step on the ladder of 
escalation might be to freeze Southern Rhodesia's sterling 
assets, but the Southern Rhodesians expect that. Britab could 
cut oS Gmunonwealth tariff preferences, but Mr Ian Smith 
says that Southern Rhodesia has been preparbg for this any¬ 
way sbee Britain’s bid to job the European common market. 

^ If the situation were tnily desperate Britab could use its 
diplomatic powers to ensure that most of the world refused 
to recognise the rebel flag and it might surprise everyone by 
demonstratbg how far it could go towards persuading even 
Portugal and South Africa (both beholden to Britain in many 
ways) to desist from recognition. Further up the scale, it could 
refuse to buy Southern Rhodesia’s tobacco. If Malawi and 
Zambia (Northern Rhodesia) went along with Britain in such 
economic warfare. Southern Rhodesia’s economy would be 
crippled. It would then be up to the Congo, Tanganyika and 
Angola (under British loessurc) to provide exit routes for 
Northern Rhodesia’s copper during the period of Southern 
Rhodesia’s undoubted relation. At the same tim<« Britain 
might tty an idea that has not been suggested before; it could 
offer an assisted passages scheme for white emigrants from 
Southern Rhodesia, thus cutting the ground from beneath 
the white natitmalists’ feet. 

None of this would work if really determined rebels sat on 
their guns for long enough: a worriedly and bitterly divided 
British public might reduce Britab’s resolution before that of 
the rebels. What is more, a divided white Rhodesian public 
and an enraged African public would need pacifying by the 
rebel army (the present Southern Rhodesian rank-and-file, if 
not all the oflkers, can be expected largely to support the 
rebels). For this reason it must be recognis^ that any action 
00 tte lower rungs of the escalation ladder might not f ulfil 
Britab’s obligation. There remains the possibility of the 
final rung, the willbgness to use British troops to suppress a 
white Southern Rhodesian rebellion. 

If it were made clear, deterrendy, that British policy is really 
willing to go this far, the worst might never happen. But it 
i^ for E n g l i s h men, a frightening risk. And the risk of noit 
makbg auch a declaration could be more frightening: one of 
Ghauts ^pons is its ability to whisper nastinesses about 
” Bntitii tmperialum b Southern Rhodesia ” b Africa’s ears, 
b k gtmig to come to this grim choice ? 
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The Tonkin Temptation 

Patient resistance, not yet an aiigry raunter-lni^'e, is still the best 
way of protecting Malaysia from President Sokmno’s attacks 


I T k dangennis to airy coimparisons too far. What Britain 
is OTuig to do in Malaysia is remarkably like what the 
United States is trying to do in South Vietnam, and both 
operationk have run into the same sort of difficulties. But 
there, for the moment, the comparison ends. The latest turn 
in the undeclared war between Indonesia and Malaysia is 
vastly irritating and might in the end prove very dangerous, 
but it is not yet so serious as to call for an immediate change 
in Britain's and Malaysia’s tactics. Things have not quite 
reached the point yet that they reached in Vtemam when the 
Americans to decide that defensive action alone was no 
longer enough. In the {durase that was then corned for us, 
now is not the moment—though the moment might come later 
—^to “ do a Tonkin.” 

What has happened in Malaysia in the last three weeks is 
a decision by President Sukarno of Indonesia to take a sizeable 
)unip up the escalator of “ confrontation.” The first landing 
of guerrillas at Pontian on the south-west tip of Malaya on 
August 17th was not by itself quite enough to prove this; 
the affair could have been as mi^ an insurrection by native 
Malayans (admittedly trained and armed in Indonesia) as a 
direct Indonesian act of war against Malaya. But the second 
landing, by parachutists dropped from an Indonesian aircraft 
at Labis on September 2nd, has removed the doubts. There 
is a clear difference between these guerrilla attacks on Malaya 
and the campaign of subversion President Sukarno has been 
waging against Sabah and Sarawak in northern Borneo, where 
there was another brush this week at Peosiangan. The 
difference is that he has never recognised the Malaysian 
federation by which the northern Borneo territories were 
linked to Malaya and Singapore a year ago, but he does claim 
to recognise Malaya. By this token he has moved a step 
closer to open war. 

Because this Indonesian decision to extend the fighting has 
coincided with another outbreak of comm unal violence in 
Singapore—thirteen people were killed in the week-long fight¬ 
ing between Malays and Chmese that started on September 
2nd—^the temptation is to see in Malaysia the same combina¬ 
tion of growing external pressure and internal disintegration 
that threatens to take South Vietnam apart at the seams. But 
in fact there are two important differences between Malaysia's 
situation and Vietnam's. 

One difference is that, for all the pressures besetting them, 
the men who run Malaysia still have 
matters pretty firmly imder control. 

The really extraordinary thing about 
the year-long confrontation with In¬ 
donesia is how well the glue-and- 
string constrqction of the federation 
has stood the strain. It was entirely 
conceivable a year ago that large parts 
of the ^pulation of Sarawak and 
Sabah might rdgpse into (at best) die 
bittor apathy ^ the Vietnamese 
peasants; or that the hostility between 


Malays and Chinese might get out of hand; or that aha 
differences between Mr Lee Kuan Yew (tf ShngapoM 
his federal prime minister, Tunku Abdul Rahman, nu^t 
vriden to the pobt wheite ^ tederadon would vaaiiah 
the ctadc between theih. Any of diese things idB 
happen. But so far, though there have been sounds of creak¬ 
ing at all three joints, it is only creaking. Bcidah policy or 
Malaysia is not in imminent dangei>-<as American policy 
on Vietnam is—of finding itself standing on a heap of r^Ue. 

The second difference between Mataysia and Vietnam is 
that President Sukarno is probably still not willing to take as 
many risks to achieve the overthrow of Malaysia as the North 
Vietnamese communists are willing to take to win the war 
in the south. As with many of this strange man’s actums, 
the motives behind his decision to extend the war from Borneo 
to Malaya may or may not be rationally calculated ones. But 
the likehest explanation is that, under the need to go on 
distracting his countrymen from Indonesia’s internal disorder, 
he is trying to achieve more rapidly in Malaya what his 
guerrillas have been depressingly slow to achieve in Borneo. 
The campaign in Borneo, as commentators have duly noted, 
is a war that Britain and Malaysia cannot win; what has to 
be added is that up to now President Sukarno has not got 
very far towards winning it either. The imidication is 
important. If the landings in Malaya achieve po more 
spectacular success than the irruptions into northern Borneo 
have achieved, Presidrat Sukarno may perhaps be persuaded 
to sit down and think again about his whole policy. 


O N balance, then, the most sensible way of reacting to the 
landings at Pontian and Labis is to stick to the present 
policy, which is the purely defensive one of trying to dempos- 
trate to President Sukarno that “ confrontation ” is not going 
to work. The necessary first step in this defensive operation 
was taken in the United Nations on Wednesday, when Britain 
and Malaysia asked the Security Council to tell Indonesia 
to stop it. The transfer ci a British anti-aircraft r^hnent 
from Germany to Malaysia was also announced on Wednesday. 
If furtiier attacks on Malaya seem likely to cost him an increas¬ 
ing number of casualties without gaining a decisive foothold, 
and if they had to be pushed home in the teeth of the hostiUiy 
of the majority of the United Nations, President Sukarno may 
have been served with the evidence 
to persuade him to smp “chewing ” 
his neighbour. 

Maybe, on the other hand, he will 
go on chewinf no matter what. In. 
case he does, one of present duties 
of Britain’s defence planners is with¬ 
out doubt to prepare a number of 
possible cetaliatoiry actions against 
Indonesia, One perfectly valid target 
might be the training centre in 
Sumatra from which the guerrillas are 
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said to have been launched into Malaya. It will do no harm 
at all to let President Sukarno know that this is 
escalation leads. But the poiflt fo be made at the moinent 
is that thete a no coaspellinf ne^ for it to lead as far yet 
It is no interest of Britain’s to h^e a tanklinfly eiqbitreted 

Eye of 
Battle 

I tt some ways it promises to be like the remake of an old 
film. The cast has changed>- 4 iir Gaitskell and Mr 
Bevan’arO gone; Mr MacmBkh is in a detached retire* 
menr—but to a reOta^ble degree the themes and issues are 
those of five years ago. ” Let no one suppose,” Sir Winston 
Churcbfil volunteerM in 1959, “that our prosperity is cer¬ 
tain and assured. Qtange to focAish policies and it could 
vanish like the snow before the sunshine.” Sir Alec Douglas- 
Home has already warned that Labour M'ould put Britain’s 
prosperity at risk—^not deliberately but as “ surely and in¬ 
exorably as if it were their intention.” For its part, the 
Labour party maintains now as then that Britain’s economy 
has stagnated under Tory rule, and that increased public ser¬ 
vices can be paid for out of a rising national income. Time 
for a change versus fear of change. The general theme is the 
same. But in at least four othet respeits—all of theta redound¬ 
ing somewhat to the Conservatives’ disadvantage—the coming 
election does look like differing from its predecessor. 

First, there is the simple fact that last time the Conserva¬ 
tives went into the campaign confident (rightly) eff victory; 
on S^ember 19,1959, The Economist Stated that they were 
“ favourites to win the election with a maiority of over too.” 
Now, despita the uncertainties of the last few weeks, Labour 
must be accounted the ante-post favourites. 

Second, the desirability Of economic planning and large- 
scHe public expenditure is no longer so much at issue. In 
1959 the Tories could reasonably ask “ How is Labour going 
to pay for it ? ” This time, with the Government also com¬ 
mitted to lavish expenditure on universities, motorways and 
the rest, the same question will be asked of both parties. And 
the Conservatives* espousal of indicative planning has at least 
blunted the old argument about controls. 

Third, in taariced contrast with 1959, both parties are now 
determined to fig^t on the domestic front. Labour’s 
{Aaoners concluded as early as i960 that the party must leam 
to live with the fact that it could hope to win few votes—and 
might lose many—on foreign affairs; in 1959 too many voters 
had thought that Hda was a Butlin’s holiday camp. The 
decision was made to compare Britain’s economic performance 
unfavourably with that of other countries, and otherwise to 
concentrate on a few central domestic issues; housing, land, 
economic growih, education, the care of the elderly. This 
tactic would probably have failed if Mr Macmillan had gone to 
the country on the common market, but General de Gaulle’s 
veto and the East-West detente left the independent deterrent 
as the only outstanding foreign policy difference betwyen tkc 
parties. Ahd few voters, it seems, care about the deterrent. 
In recent w^$ Sit Alec has had to overcome his natural 
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Indonesia glowering about the South Pad|^. Its inferasc 
is dMiiely ^ 4 top “konfrootatfom'*' tjkatlcan 
patient resistance, without going over to the counteixnensive 
Tcaikin-style^ SO much the better. ',If not, the state of war 
wilt be ofNcn. , 


incUhation to fight on fioteifo affairs and to accept the necessity 
of meeting Labour on home ground. 

Lastiy, for the fiftt time since 1922 the Gonservative party 
finds itsdf With a leader who cannot, even in imagination, be 
projected as “the Leader.” Baldvrin, Churcl^, Eden, 
Macmillan—each in his way stood apart from the Government 
of which he was head, and could be portrayed as somehow 
embodying the nation’s aspirations Air Macmillan’s role in 
the 1959 campaign has since been exaggerated, but the 
Supermac image was most ‘definitely one to be reckoned with. 
Now the Tories arc led by a man who, for all his virtues ("and 
much will be made of them in the coming weeks), has so far 
failed to impress himself presidentially on the electorate 
In the Daily hfaiTs National Opinion Poll, the ntimbef believ¬ 
ing that Mr Wilson would make a pood prime minister still 
exceeds the number who approve of Sir Alec. The Prime 
Minister’s portrait has already disappeared from the hoard¬ 
ings and press advertisements, and from now till polling day 
Sir Akc will appear, not the owner of the club but merely 
as the good ca^ain of the team. By contrast, the party of 
Clement Attlee has delivered itself utterly into the hands of Mr 
Wilson; and Labour, far from recoiling from the inevitable 
taunt of “ one-man band,” treats it as flattery. 


T he personalities of the leaders will largely dictate the 
form of the campaign. Sir Alec obviously enjoys whistle- 
stopping, and his managers believe (on the basis of no ope 
knows what evidence) that Conservative support has increased 
in areas already visited by the Prime Mimster. He will there¬ 
fore spend most of his t^e on the road, wbfie the press con¬ 
ferences in Londtm are taken in turn by Lord Blakenham, 
the party chairman, and i changing cast of otiler ministei^ ; 
original plans, which would ha^’e given a bigger role 'to Mr 
Heath, appear to have been changed (see page r,ooo). Acting 
as Sir Alec's spccch-wTitcr and aide-de-camp will be Mr Nigel 
Lawson, the ex-City Editor cf the Sunday Telegraph who 
has been atuched to the Conservative Research Department 
since last October. Organisation matters will be handled 
by Lords Blakenham and PoOle, policy questions by the Prime 
Aiinister together with Lord Blakenham,:, Sir Michael Fraser 
of the Research Department, ^ Sod the appropriate cabinet 
ministers, Mr Selwyn Lloyd, at one time tipped as Sir Alec’s 
chiaf meatqr, has receded gently into the ^cl^und. 

Labour^ campaign been planned with an eyd to the 
wedcnefiiys of 1959. Then theiq i^ere three dlsttiKt and not 
ahaqn 'toreil conon^ted centres bf authority: Nir QaitSkcn, 
himself, Transport House under Me Morgan Phllllpk (who& 


It is now practically certain (see page Mfl) that tlie date «f the British Benorid electtott 
wfU be annooimed in the lllrAf half of weel^ apd t^t It syliif he' Oytolfier 
In the article, our roving correepondopti ufko wi4 be' tqnrhag,tl]ie qopntrjf’ilufipg 
the campaign, sets dotw his impreseioae hofinre the starting gm gsas 

/ 
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nlatkMit with Mu' Oaittkift wien 'stnided), aod' the Mt ftoc 
cttbpaigb cMtuBittee chai»6d by Mr Crossnaa. Ftwr eo- 
or^ittitktn wHild not oicptBiQ Mr Oaittkell’s iU-judged (because 
hrreifonBMeHtotinding) fdedge in 195$ that no Labour 
government would ever again raise income tax in any nonnd 
peacetime year: but it helped to make possible the gaffe which 
followed when Transport House immediately added tftit 
Labour wus pledged to reduce pucohase tn too.< This me 
there U >!11 be only erne centre d authority: Mr Wilson. He 
will supervise foe woilt at Transport House of Mr Len 
Winiams, foe party general secietlary, and Mr Ounter; he 
will dictate (as far as anyohe caa> the campaign issues; and 
he will take most of the daily prksS cotaferenoes. He will 
also address several 'mafor rallies in proVhicial capitals, but 
the party’s chief stump orator is to be Mr foosm. 

So mt'ch for the patterns planned for the two parties* 
centrally-directed campaigns. A first report on the state 
foe parties’ organisations in the cmistituencies win appear 
in The Econamst next week. But one doubts once again 
whether constituency organisation will make very much 
nationai difference. Turnout is the main job of the constitu¬ 
ency machines, aiKl mrnout will be affected mainly by the 


Communism’s Third 

A voice from the grave, calling for 
communist unity, shows that ^erC 
are those who side with neither 
Peking nor Moscow 

I N most great crises, a moment arrives when the, prjme 
movers become, like the sorcerer’s apprentieCj foe riaves 
of their own actions. It looks as if Mr Khrushchev, in 
his determination to hold a meeting of world cdimnunist 
parties in mid-Dcccmber to prepare a still grander confronta¬ 
tion with China next year, has now come to this point. Since 
foe Chinese have refused to attend foe December meeting, 
and announced (hat it wjU mark a “ great schiam," he cannot 
withdraw without seeming to Russians to kowtow to Pekuig. 
And yet he must be troubled by one of foe meeting’s sidc- 
efifects—^its cftcct on other communist parties, ft is as a 
symptom and agent this ^t foe posttpmous publication of 
Signor Toglifitti’s l^at memorandum to foe Russian leader, in 
the Italian opmmuiust weddy Rin^ctta nn Sepember 4th, is 
a major event in commuoiit ajSaus. 

The serions criticisms of Soviet strategy and, t^ctica put 
forward by foe late leader of It^Qan communism nue out foe 
possiU^ty that the mfor-coiinmuiust; gathering will unatu- 
mousiy endorse Rusaian foeses agaiost foe at^t Chmeae 
and foeir friends, lliere are some aiiipis of impatience in 
Signor To^attTs ppsfomnous t«t ^or instance, “ I shall 
tackfe briefly these problems to facilitate new exchai^a of 
views with you if such exchangca are possible ”). It is flow 
idle to speculate whether Mr Khryslvfoev could Irave pon- 
vinced Signor Togliatti to soften his wotxU. Tlie ai gntflo nit 
politick ^ is that foe Italian communiaf party decided to 
publiah foe Ttv$ is, foe lybvff l^focfaev 
has reived* In 'piijlju^, ^m any, w»tcra commui^t^ soun^ 
Signor‘"fo^iatti was' mown as a leader of the reformist 
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aMMsphcM CKarad In foe past five yeiata, and by the coafoact 
of tie tMtiooal cntoptigB. 

•Last time foe Coaaemtives eridMtly hoped fo keep foe 
temperature of foe oampaign ktw: they niew they were 
winning and had nofoitig to gain from railing how isriwa. 
Then, by inventing foe daily pmsa oonteeiaoe and efoMting 
a startling profesSioBaliaitt on telOvisimi, Labour mofoenfotfly 
seked'tbe initiative. This time the Tories 'cannot affoM to 
coatt to viciovyt, and Mr Wilsdn is oobvinoad that Labour wiU 
benefit from a Iuird 4 iittin| catnpalgn 'j paradoxically, ndfoer 
side thinks it can afford to play it too CMI Affor tntoe then 
two years in whkh political interest has been high and belief in 
a Labour victory widespread, ptofeasionalS on both aidea ere 
forecasting that turnout next montb will exceed So per cent. 
As in 1950 and 1951, a high turnout seems moat lUeely to help 
the Labour party. The GonaervativOa continue to be 
immensely cheered by the Daily Mail’s National Opinion 
Poll, which has this week raised its tepott of a Toiy 1 ^ to 
1.6 per cent (compared with the 61 per ceht lead for Labour 
reported by last week’s Daily Tetegraph < 3 aUup Pelt). But 
the impression remains that the Tories still have an uphill 
straggle before them. ' 


Voice 

(or right) wing of the international oommihiist movement 
and much of his stand fits into the expected pdttera. HiS 
tuemorandum insists on the autonomy of individual oommunist 
parties, and criticises the Russian leaders for their superficial 
analysis of Stalinism, for the slow pace of foeir liberriisation 
and fpr the veils drawn gvet internal Controversies |u|d ^in¬ 
comings. All foia Could hayefoeeq expected, though k i^ttow 
spelled out publicly for the first time. But Signor Togliatti 
goes f uMbor and strikes at the mots of Jtoisian attaiegy. The 
intecpatkmal- situ^riou, ho argues at-^ Khipiilichev, is getting 
woiye } imperialism is /m.foe ofbnrivf, aa(| 4 r ypn liju^foat 
you can ward it pff wi^opt Chinese sii^rt ? , 

Thus, though moderate in tone, foe Italian memoranduoi 
is in substance a reminder that in foe so<aIled Slno-Sm^ 
struggle there is a third view, and pCitentially peihaps a 
force. Signor Togliatti opposes'ChfoeSe policies,, but criticises 
the manner in which foe Rusriaq opposition to them has been 
carried out. Unlike die Rumanians, he does not think that 
public polemics should be dtdppea t he argues foat they 
should continued, but with mo^ratran and with cmiamunist 
unity as the ultimate objective. To^htilp achiev'e dtis uni^. 
Signor Togliatti, vfoo COiiied the term poIycinit|fom,^’ te(^- 
menfo regional conferences (in western'finrop^ eastern 
Burope, Latin Aintotica and foe Afto-Aaian wo^) Of wdl as 
comImed ntoetings ^ to study inter-commuitirt foffetenfoS. 
Above all, Chipese poritions should hot be' attacked with words 
but countered with actions shbwing that otiieC methods pay. 
The test ban treaty is quoted aa an example. S|gnor Tof^ti 
tdso suggests a conference of west Butopean communists 
together with communist and other "ptogressiye” leadets 
fpaai developing countries to Work out common pdlid^. 

This p|ea for <;oauqv|^t nhl|jy is based, on.an asses's- 
of.foe ^nteifoational'/utuatioo unlikely to Mr 
KhrusQchev. Things ate now worse for the communist world. 
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aipp^igAof) Togliatti, than they were two or tfuee yean 
ago. The election of Senator Goldweter M Pteatdent of ^ihe 
Cyted Statea cannot be nded out.; even if be is not elected, 
bii jcaiQ|iiaign will have started Anetiom politics rightwards. 
It is true, the meaterandum goes on,, that Nato*s internal crisis 
provides some ofgHNtunities that ctnununilts^sbould try to 
escploi^ but they shotdd not be exaggerated. The gathering 
strcngd) of the European coqunon market will make the task 
of communists mom, not less, difBcolt. Finally, Sigpor 
Togliatti cites the, examples itf Vietnam and Cyprus as a 
wammg that the wbcde communist movement can suddenly 
be faced with a series crises. He says that 
the unity of all sodalist forces in a joint action, beyond 
ideologiad (Uvergences, against the most reactionary groups of 
hnperialitm, is an absolute necessity.' It is uathfokable that 
China and the Chinese communists could be excluded from 
such unity. ^ 

Signor Togliatti also aims at realism in western Europe. 
He admits t^t there are few mass parties in the atea and 
even these y^' have to take entirely new initiatives to make 
progress. Since dM economic integration of western Europe 
is a fact, communist parties and trade unions must jdn battle 
on the European front. And, since some west European 
countries are trying to develop a form of “ capitalist planning,'’ 
the communists must elaborate counter-plans of vast radical 
reforms. These, he admits, will not be socialist. j>lans, but 
will pave the way for socialism. Thus, to the question he 
implies is fundamental for French and Italian crnnmunists, 
he indirectly answers that it is possible to fight, from within, 
for the gradual transformation of the capitalist state. Since 
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the former IMian leader also mamttiaB that^ the polky of the 
“ outstretched hand " towards the; Cathdiee; will bp< igkea 
seriously oply if the cwnmuwlats drop their atheist propa- 
gmsda, it is here that smne conmunists will accuse him .of 
“refonnism.” , 

B ut, in fact, its carehil balance as between left and-right is 
tl^ outstanding diaracterilstic of Signor. Togliatd’s. testa¬ 
ment. Refbrmist in its strategy for western Europ^ it makes 
an opening to the comiwiDwr left when dealing with foreign 
policy. This eclecticism has its eiq;)lanation. like the com¬ 
munist movement as a whole (and like all Italian parties), the 
Italian communist party has ks right, ite 1 ^ and its centre. 
Signor Togliatti, a sbiewd and cautious leader, has tried, with 
some success, to reconcile the different trends. This is a voice 
from the grave that could greatly influence the inter- 
conununist conflict 

It may even affect the attendance at December's prepara¬ 
tory meeting; .Signor Togliatti says the ItaUans will attend 
but not to prq>are a summit meeting next year. They will 
try to promote a reconciliation—for instance, by sending a 
delegation to China to seek a compromise. These oppositum 
tactics could well appeal to other communist and moderate 
parties. The Poles, for instance, are as reluctant as the Italians 
to be drawn closer into Moscow’s net once the unmanageable 
big fish of China has been helped to leave. The taste for 
liberty has grown, not only in the obvious places. The climax 
of the quarrel with Q^ina, like all climaxes, is the beginning 
(ff a new process the full imidicatitms of which no one, least 
of all Mr Khrushchev, can foresee. 


Who will do the Teaching? 


The scarcest key commodity in Britain— 
as everywhere today—is teachers; they 
should be given the assistance they need, 
even if their ttnde union objects 

Y the year 1971, because of the swlden rise in the birth 
rate, Britain will have jo find schoc^-room and school¬ 
teachers for 600,000 more childreQ between the ages of 
5 and 8. This is afi increase, of 22 per cent on the present 
to^ of 2I million chUdroi in this age-group. Every single 
educatiqnal administrator in die country will admit that there 
is not me remotest chance (ff raising the number of primary 
schod teachers for tlds.iige. group by anything like 22 per cent 
in fiaem seven y^. It cannot ^ done. 

In 1971 &e gim and nepessary endl^vour of raising the 
school-leaviDg to 16 wiQ start. But it will be of smaU use 
if, rimukaneouriy, the primary schools are crijppled by lack 
of staff. One exp^ent that 1 ^ been suggested to meet this 
crisis is that the $|farting age for com^sory education should 
be raised &om 5 b. 6^ or else bat five-year-olds should go to 
school for half-a-b^ 91%. There ate strong social objections 
to it least the fint ,of. m|«e changes (see The Economist of 
Septendter 14,196^; them is ^ the overwhelming practical 
objection diat neiAer dhange would have much eff^t. In 
cities, at any ratp, whtte be ’ ftacber supply problem is apt 
m be work, most people Would wish voluntarily to send their 


children to school at 5. They could not be denied the right 
to do so by any government that valued its political popularity, 
or had a bit of conscience. 

The expedient to which the country looks as if it may 
therefore be driven, and amazingly enough the “solution” 
officially preferred by the National Union of Teachers, is to 
keq) tUngs just as they are. Nominally, there would be 
compulfory full-time education for all children oyer the age 
of five under fully-teained .teachers, vrith the ^present legal 
maximum of 40.iMdren in each class in ptinulry schools (a 
figure that is already often exceeded). But where shortages 
of teacherii rendered this policy impossible to apply, as by be 
early 1970s it will be impossible in the less salubrious areas to 
which teachers dislike going, children would simply be sent 
home. One can imagine no policy, and no Other trumped-up 
expedient, that would mote wickedly aggravate the existii^ 
disadvantages suffered by children in % parts of the nation 
least favoured wib m^em houring or mobm bhqols. 

There is an Obvious way out Of fliis emmging ^isis. 
Trained teachers, that scarcest of resources, must be 
deployed wib the rnaxinnim efikiracy,' The refoied instru¬ 
ment, must used for fine tasks. The foss bie tasks must 
be dohe less expehsivdy slutpened bcb. Skilled teachers 
must he provided with be twrtimnfh d a$ristance in be 
various administrafive, dtidbd tmd repetitive jobs b^t 
to be done in schools. And it is wolrb finding om jiust how 
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I niany dassroom jobs, in the saciosana preserves the teach¬ 
ing professKHi, could be eased and made more efficient by 
the use semi-stdUed teacher-helpers, or teachers' mates. 

Let us assume that, for an experimental period, no change 
is made in the educational system after the age of 6; that 
compulsory education continues to start at 5 ; and that the 
highly desirable provision of voluntary, probably part-time 
classes for the under-ys be gradually extended (the case for 
doing tUs was argued in The Economist of April 25th). But 
let us also assume that, for children under 6, schooling 
could be carried out under the direct, personal supervision 
of a briefly-trained (say three months) teacher's auxiliary, each 
with a maximum trf 20 children in her group. Let us also 
assume that fully trained teachers would be put in charge of 
these auxiliaries, with responsibility for devising, supervising 
and administering all classes, but without the charge of being 
personally present for each moment of each class period. 

What would this mean for manpower ? At present the 
work-load of some 25,000 teachers can be a^ribed to the 
job of educating the 725,000 children between the ages of 
5 and 6. Some 10,000 more trained teachers are occupied 
in educating the 200,000-odd children under 5 now in publicly 
maintamed or aided schools, 1^ us now assume that each 
trained teacher could supervise the work of three infants' 
groups, each under its own short-trained auxiliary. Let us 
say that each trained teacher would thus take in charge the 
education of 50 youngsters. (In country districts a trained 
teacher might well not be able to manage as much, while in 
big towns teams of trained teachers should be able to do more.) 
Thus the job at present done in primary schools by 35,000 
teachers could be tackled by some 19,000. The. increase in 
the total number of children will ensure that there is work and 
to spare for all. 

The success of such a scheme would depend on the 
numbers, and above all on the t^uality, of the women who 
^ would offer themselves for jobs as teaching auxiliaries. But 
maity married women would surely be glad of such a job, 
which would have enormous human interest, and which wpuld 
offer the unparalleled holidays that teachers get (without the 
teacher's biirdens^ of examining and administrating). Many 
young school-leavers, specially the 16-year-old girls to whom 
teaching is now,barred, might be attracted by it; when they 
started families, only a few months of investment in their 
training would be lost to the community—and some sensible 
mothers would be gained. It would be right to specify that all 
auxiliaries, after some years of competent service, would have 
4 the right to enter a- tiainiug college and qualify as proper 
teachers imless than the normal period. This could, produce 
some teachers who wotdd know by then that they wanted- to 
teach, and could be a useful way of recruiting girls to teachitig 
who would Otherwise have been excluded from it because 
(perhaps through family financial circumstances) they have 
not stayed on at school m sit fot the General Certifleate .of 
Education. 

I'his set of proposals mi^t, at .first sight, be dismissed as 
an argument from expediency, or from despair. But teachers, ■ 
of all people, should take ffiem serknndy. For what ceidd ^ 
more for the'fntttige of rite tOtichmg prrfc.ssioni, and es^e^y 
of ithai; ^rt 9f ft tcaqhihg of'yhphg,chi^^ti; 

’ than m W orgaqisere, inaaa#ers, 


WT 

poIicy-makersii-|te|it||le <»iURu«d id#tsj;ai‘ dtey^lfe ^ 
children ? Ttt Odiiid. «tt jttodtecs.^ to 

examine how much better their undoubtedly valuable tune 
might be employed if they had the charge of others who would 
do some of their purely routine work. The American idea 
of team teaching, in which specialised functions are function¬ 
ally split up between groups of teachers and assistants,'needs 
looking at in this context. 

What is proposed here would involvet. at one stage of 
education, a recasting of the traditional role of the teacher. 
This tradition, stemming from Gitek pedagogic doctrioe. 
insists that the teacher stands in place of a parent to each 6ne 
of the children in his class: it stands up ill in any c^se to the 
present-day urban reality of the battered supply tcacber facing 
up to fi^ty-odd vigorous youngsters^ damant, multicolouml 
and unidentifiable. It would be infernally hard to organise. 
It might not work. But if it were tried, it could have desirable 
consequences. It could in the short run do a great deal to 
overcome the otherwise insoluble problem of teacher short- 
ages^and in the long run could help to secure for full-fledged 
teachers their recognised {flacc as members of the prestigious 
managing classes. Prestige is something they really need, 
especially if they are to get recruits. 


U NFOKTUNATfitY, thcfc js at prcscHt no chance that the 
“ official channels which govern educational policy will 
seriously consider the proposal—even as something that, in 
a limited area, and for children of a strictly limited age-group., 
could be worth trying. The reason why the official Channels 
will not consider the proposals is that; like a tump of green 
and growing weed across those channels^ lies the National 
Union of Teachers. This body cliums 244,000 members. 
Powerful status is accorded to it by the Ministry of Education. 
It recently published its evidence (NUT, 2s. 6d.) to the com¬ 
mittee on primary education, which is at present preparing its 
advice for the Minister. 

The union concedes^ certainly, tliat there is a bit of a teacher 
sboftage. It will, however^ have no truck with (to quote 
another of its publicatimis) ''the usual turkey-gobUc noises 
About V the logistics of teacher supply It confinesf itsdf, 
in its Plowden evidence^ to bland aspirations (or the best .It 
grants that thfre may be a case for employing somi: auxiijuurks 
in sChools-^but they must coniine themselves to* seeitig that 
hands arc washed and cuts plastered. ^ Their training should 
be wholly in the hands of the leaching profession ’’ (although 
this docs not mean rbar the union wants to pay for theit 
training). Out of sheer unimaginative conservatism the union 
has declined in this document to face the gravest problem 
rhat its members arc up against. 

The importance of the Plowden committee, iti this as in 
other ways, is that it is not one of the official channels that 
the NUT can block. Like its remarkable predecessors^ under 
Sir Geoffrey Crbwther and Sir John Newsom, the Plowden 
comminee ha$ the freedom to advise as it thinks fit/ Its 
hm;^cycr great thc^ir dispnciion in the ;formal and 
mfonnal hierai;i^ies of educaf&ih, 6n the commihee as 
iiidepefidbat:p^ A firm push from the committee on 
this frdfit; if it both cl^red |)e6ifle^s ifiinds ateiit what au:^- 
sch6d}S; gave a fdtmidable tfle 
union!f.Wj^^ would serve a cause of great 
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COMMENTARY 


GENERAL ELECTION 

An Onrush of Manifestos 


A ll reports in London this week $ug- 
, gested that the general election is 
indeed likely to be held on October X5th, 
and that Sir Alec will formally announce 
the date on next Tuesday or Wednesday. 
For most practical purposes, however, tHc 
campaign has already b^un; indcw^d one of 
the reasons why the announcement has been 
delayed may be so that Tory mass meeting 
this weckeiKl will not be caught up by the 
complicated laws about election expenses. 
All three party manifestos are in advanced 
stages (rf preparation. Labour's manifesto 
was approved on Tuesday by its national 
executive council, which ‘apparently made 
extensive verbal amendments; it will be 
published on the day after this issue of 7 'he 
Economist goes to press. The Liberal 
manifesto is also at the printers, and will 
be published on Monday, The Tories will 
probably not bring theirs out until the end 
of next week, and it is still the subject of 
vigorous discussion. 

One problem that the Conservatives have 
not resolved is what to say about land policy. 
Mr Maudling is reported to be opposed to 
imposing any new tax on land brought for¬ 
ward for development, on the grounds that 
it would merely restrict the amount of land 
so brought forward and push land prices to 
house-buyers still higher. He may therefore 
bring the party leaders down on the side of 
saying nothing. At this late stage, this is 
probably right. Taxes thought up at the 
last moment for purposes of inclusion in 
election manifestos are apt to be the most 
fabulous pieces of fiscal nonsense, as the 
Conservatives learned with the Excess 
Profits Levy with which they saddled them¬ 
selves (and British industry) in their mani¬ 
festo of 1951. The criticism remains that 
the Tories have not thought out this matter 
before, and come out with the right sort 
of radical solution—which should have in¬ 
cluded some taxation on land not brought 
forward for development, by a move towards 
site value rating. In general, the Conserva¬ 
tive manifesto is now unlikely to contain 
anything very startling. Its only interesting 
parts may be a few—^probably not enough— 
sug^ted innovations in the field of the 
social services. 

CONSERVATIVE STRATEGY 

Cold Gospelliiig? 

T he Conservative leadership has also nor 
made up its mind what sort of an 
election campaign it should run. Sir Alec 
has been pcmiadcd to switch the emphasis 


from foreign and defence policies to the 
home from ; but hj is receiving confUcimg 
advice on whether to follow a line of safety 
first or to all out in his emphasis on 
the modernising of Britain, He would be 
well advised to choose the latter. The 
Tories* task is difficult because they have to 
put forward cpnstnicuve proposals for the 
future without implicitly condemning their 
past record. But difficult is not the same 
thing as impossible. If the Tories content 
themselves with a modified version of “ You 
never had it so good,” Mr Wilson’s theme 
of the need for nominally radical reform 
may ensure him the initiative throughout 
the election. 

.^n ominous sign is ihai the Conservative 
propaganda campaign is not after all to be 
in the .directing hands of Mr Hcatli, but is 
to be entrusted to a triumvirate made up of 
(apparently) Sir Alee, Mr Maudling and 
Lord Blakenham. This is a major mistake 
since Mr Heath's cutting edge and identifi¬ 
cation with the modernising programme 
would have made him an ideal campaign 
director. The decision to deprive him of his 
major role seems lo have been taken for 
the wrong reason ; namely, not to prejudice 
the chances of other contenders for even¬ 
tual succession to ihc Tory leadership. The 
question that should have been asked was, 
who was the best man available for the job 
immediately in hand ? 

LABOUR AND TRADE UNIONS 

Rookes Drift 

O N the eve of the publication of Labour’s 
manifesto, Mr Wilson has already re¬ 
vealed to the Trades Union Congress one 
unwise pledge that will be in it. He has 
confirmed that a Labour government would 
introduce immediate amending legislation, 
such as the TUC have been demanding, in 
order to restore ” quite simply and crisply ” 
to trade union officials the extraordinary 
legal privileges against suits for damages 
which they (but not Her Majesty’s judges) 
had believed they possessed before the 
decision in Rookes v. Barnard. Mr 
Wilson’s rationale for doing this is that 
some down-payment to trade union officials 
will be required before a Labour govern¬ 
ment can hope to have fri^tful talks with 
them—in order to seek their co-operation 
on incomes policy, and ptossihly (although 
Mr Wilson used euphemism about this) 
on easing both their restrictive practices 
and the periodic infringements of human 
rights which can result from their actioat. 


The first consequence of this decision is 
that any Labour-controlled Parliament will 
open with a major political row, which will 
do no good at all to the trade unions' and 
Labour's image. A Conservative govern¬ 
ment in 1951 could not have got off on the 
right political foot if it had said that it must 
first put big business executives beyond the 
reach of the ordinary law, bcfi^rc it sought 
their co-operation on tax-paying policies, 
or anti-monopoly policies, or employment 
policies. Tl^ same applies to Labour's 
project for starting with a down-payment 
to its industrial friends. 

A second major danger is that, once the 
do^-payment has been made, the required 
quid pro quo from the trade unions will 
not necessarily be forthcoming. A third 
is that hurried new law may prove untidy 
law, for what is now a very complicated 
subject. Some legal experts already doubt 
whether the “ simple and crisp ” amend¬ 
ment which Labour lawyers have apparently 
suggested to counter the effects of the de¬ 
cision in Rookes v. Barnard will also solve 
the doubts raised for the trade unions by the 
even more recent case of Stratford v. 
Lindlcy. 

LIBERALS 

Whose Wasted Vote? 

HE debating at last weekend’s brief 
Liberal Assembly was of a consistently 
(well, fairly consistently) higher standard of 
sober and sensible argument than at any 
party political conference which our corre¬ 
spondent could remember in the past 
ten years. This was partly because many 
of the speakers were hand-picked for effect. 
Unfortunately, practically nobody was 
listening to them. The next upcoming 
event advertised for Westminster’s Central 
Hall was “A Valedictory Service for 
about 100 Missionaries ” by the Methodist 
Church. It was difficult for even a 
well-disposed observer to avoid feeling 
that the same rite was being performed 
for all but four or five of the 360-odd 
Liberal candidates at the coming election. 

A lot of intelligent Liberals at the 
assembly would deny this, with sincerity as 
well as self-interest. Their best argument is 
that there will be perhaps 30 constituencies 
next month in Which a Liberal might con¬ 
ceivably beat the Conservative incumbent, 
while the Labour candidate cannot possibly 
do so. In such seats the Liberals expect the 
wasted vote ” argument to recoil on 
Labour, and forecast that this ** squeezing 
of the Labour orange ” could bring them a 
dozen or so of the ” Orpington-1^ ” vic¬ 
tories to which, Mr Grimood called. It 
will be surprising if this does happen. For 
those few who bothered to foUerw its pro¬ 
ceedings, this assembly confirmed the reel- 
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Away from starchy convention to the person he really is - free - expansive - as lordly as a Roman emperor. Exactfy 
the way he feels on his Sabena flight. Tiberius was never more comfortable, Nero was an amateur gourmet compa¬ 
red to a Sabena passenger, Marcus Aurelius was never more elegantly and graciously served. None of them ever 
relaxed in the warmth of a true Belgian welcome. Come, be our guests and you'll soon learn why a Sabena flight 
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THEATRE 


Breaking the Rules 


ALAN BRIEN 


O LD Poloniii*^ li;i< ne^crbfc^ idCtil moild 
of.U’tiiic \Nb.ti ciiu'Mi m.<nci’vKclhcrwhut 
is on ihc ■’liiKc cjii he pijreon-lioleJ iis“lr;iEedV| 
conictl>‘. hislory, p.ivUir.(l. pit si ord-comical 
bi!iitorit.iil-p»islnr;il, lr,^t'kMMM^toric;i1, Iracical 
comieiiI-lHNloriVr(I-p.'sioi«<l. scene imli\iilabie or 
poem iihliniiietr*/ { 

I do not ciiic if (lie Ciieck^ did iiol ^ 
ftir »f, or even if ihc (fcrmans did. So lop' 
imitHlion ol aciion in ihe theatre 
ili^tlurbs, cheers. .sliniulMies or rnierluins me then 
for me il Ik llie;tlric:(l. The critic, as Kenneth 
Tynan once pointed oui. is a scismoi'riiph. And 
■ny critic ^sbo sat in the audience m 1 the Mennuid 
for 'Jlic Brig viihoul recording a -.ntall, iocu| 
eerthquaLc needs his \^ires evaniining and liil 
nib retelling. 4 

The author, Kenneth H. Brown, is a 28-jcar^ 
old American. At the age of I 
(Torps in Japan, he was four 
fh>in leave. And he was sent 
hard labour in a mililury priso 
Ills experieiicc.s there (which 
conscience of the British n.tiion if they werf 
■howo happening to it chlmpun/ce in a uvfsec- 
tion lab) were first recorded tis a sinipio'prose 
liarrati\T. I a ter he rrcre«i(rd Ihrni ns a poem, 
and Inter still as a shori s(or>. I iit«(ll>. hr >ccnis 
to ha\e decided thul the onI\ way to csorctsc 
himseif, to strip ofl the degi^ul.iiion .«nd hiiniili.i- 
tion, was to l'ui\e Ihc soiil-du t> ing rouiinc 
rc-enaclcd in public hv ciciuuics of llcsh and 
blooil. 

The I Ising 'Vheulre of New > ork prodiiciion. 
designed by Julian Reck iind directed b>' ludiih 
Mulina, takes us by the scruff of the neck and 
bools us into ihc cell lor one ;ippnllinR da>. 

it is poinllcss to uxiibble iiboiil wlicihcr this 
K A pl.t> or not. 1 cw ol ihe iisuiil Migrcdicnis t>f 
drama arc here no ploi. no langunge, no 
rcxeliiiion of characier. no dc\tlopmeiii or 
rnrichnieni of nuilnes. Insiciul. v\c .irciuhlx'i- 
necks .It Siti.Tu's /oo. Kchind the bin bed wire 
which coNcrs the entire iVonl td‘ ilie si,ig<,. Hit 
■n.in-Iike animals s\sternal ica1l\ dchnm.itiise .uul 
robotisc the beasi-likc men. 

The repetitive ritual bellows of reiitiist and 
command, the ghastly ludicrous liigh-sieppmg 
•f Ihe prisoners, the grinning boredom of the 
guards, the smoking to numberik and ihe cold 
passionless beatings, ihe elaborate riert/ird 
hallet of the floor-scrubbing lo the rh> ihm of 
the Marine h}mn boasting aggressions from rhr 
halls of Monte/.nma to the shore.sof I ripoii .<11 
this has seemed to some of our Poloniuscs just 
i bore. 

True, “The Brig“ is a bore a bore, a dull g 
ist in the guts, n hiingoxer. a niussiicre. a night- 
•sate* Other peopled pain is itlua\a tediuiis. 


Photogrup!) Mciilit 


7.>/e tit the Mirnwiit: the .^Vk■ York LMag Thfntre vust ufwnymoa 


Bi^t moil of our revolutionary plii\\vrighK 
using cvet'N dramatic device of rhciortc, wit and 
seiuimnit. too often lease us e\hauMed, jet 
conlidcnt ih.ir pisiice will be done. Mr. Brown, 
however, ends wiih enemv still in power and 
the aiidicnce'desprraiely ploning ways lo break 
in and free ihe piistmers. 

VIORSK PLAY 

N ina WARM R riOOkl S IIm- .Siriplings 
a I Ihc New Aris also scfs a problem lor 
Poloniiis. Into wh.ii i.riiical bos can sou ptii a 
play which l1it^ .i liisi aci out i>f Arthur Kan- 
some. <1 secoiuloul or\'ladimir Nabokov and a 
ihiid rcviviiij; mcnoncs ol* Marie CorrcPi? 

Jojo .ind hiff .ippcar lirsi as ivpic.il chai.iciers 
in «i ciivulaimgdihrarv. pony-club atlventure 
sarn. Moiher v\as a naval oflicer’s widtiw who 
ran an mipoverislied riding school. Now she's 
dead, i .in ilic fuu-loving pair of innoccnis keep 
on Ihc btisMtess wjih the help of Kod. the 
college-hoy front the big house, and Mickie. ihc 
working giil fiom ihe local grammar? 

I or .( while Jttjo seems abuui ro turn into a 
gill-horse, luier ii appears possible ih.it she has 
already mciamorphtiscd inio a girl-whorc. 
Rocked by the appearance of a Loliia in rheir 
midst, the y oung men get drunk up at the manor, 
dance at hiidnighi on mother's grave and. while 
Riff drives madly off in a hornvwed car, Kod 
harapgiiei; the rest on the dercliciioii of Ciod in 
prrmirtiag such a woiUl. 

*• fhe StfipHngs" is set in ilic present hut mucli 
of the dialogue and the i>ehaviour could have 
been lified from ihc cvicr-cv-erfand of ihc school 


story. Rod calls his farher “mv iiuv’nor." .to.io, 
a wcll-dcvdoped Ih, consuteis ii iiiific norru.d 
to gratify the sCMial urges of ihe neighhouiing 
old lechers so long as she remains technically a 
virgin. There is lalk of “capiains of indiisiiv’* 
.(lui “orphans of the slorm** and Rod’s rwni 
about ihe miseries of "deaf nuisiciaMs. lejilcss 
.iihleicsand armle**s lovers'* has a Shelley .m I'lniy 
Slill, Miss VSainer Hooke's evideui sinceiiiv, 
plus Ihc almost loo laiigihle and eonscioiis 
charm of ihc viuing playcis (Karin lein..ld, 
Micharl ( raw ford, loin (iilvin anti .lime 
Kidion), cocoons ihis mgcniioiis and mine 
oli'eiiiig ligainsi loo much prolts .ion.rl cvnici'-m. 

C>DD-FASII10\r:D BORGI:! 

P L RHAPS I s'lUighi up wiih ihr cull too laic. 

But in his romedy Ih Music (Shafiesbuiy) a 
loi of Victor Rorge seemed lo me lo go a wrv 
link* Wily. ( omint: on him for the Irrsf iimr, I 
found the alicniatioii ol palm coiiri favoiinics 
.11 the piano and nighi club chcsintits ai ilic 
nuVroplionc very stpiure. very slow and very 
old-fashioned. 

At the Savoy, both ihe play Munfqiie and the 
players. Lric Lander and Paula Byrne, seemed 
lost and adrift wiihoiii a camera to edit and 
enliven some dull liiieti and some duller per- 
formaiKTS. Conntn'sscurs of fossil dialogue vvill 
find here some of the best specinienH of recent 
cscavHtion --"When a widow is pregnant she 
cannot be proud": "You need me, I need you - 
both needs arc mysterious"; "The world is a 
shadow iv’s not easy to sec through shadows,” 


Another discerning piece of criticism, reprinted from the Sunday Telegraph of Soptember dlh. It 
demonstrates the quality you can expect each week from the Sunday Telegraph critics. If you want to 
lead well-informed perceptive articles on art, books, films, television, radio, music and drama, 
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K ant loag-tenn devdopment aecms tin-> 
y to stare oS a shon-tenn setbadc next 
month. 

CREDITS FOR COMMUTOSTS ' 

Disorder as Usual 

F or quantity^ there is no doubt that the 
announcement on Monday of a British 
government guarantee on a long-term loan 
to Russia for setting up a British polyester 
f fibre plant in Siberia is in a class by itself. 
The 15-year loan of £24 million arranged 
by the City and guaranteed by the Export 
Credits Guarantee Department is the 
biggest and longest yet made to Russia by 
a western country. As the understanding 
is that the British government is ultimately 
willing to grantee as much as £100 mil¬ 
lion of long-term loans for the sale of 
chemical plants, this is on a scale that no 
other western country at present matches. 
But the deal is not quite new. It was fore¬ 
shadowed several weeks ago, when the chair¬ 
man of Imperial Chemical Industries, Mr 
f Paul Chambers, went to Moscow. 

In terms of novelty, on the other hand, 
Japan's decision to provide eight-year 
credits for the building of a £3! million 
urea fertiliser plant, ^so in & Soviet 
Union, is almost more important. That* 
brings the number of countries providing 
long-term credits to communist countries up 
to three—Briuin, Italy and Japan. France 
is hesitating. Soon it may be that the Uni^ 
States (wmeh has oppom both the British 
and Japanese deals) and Germany alone will 
still stick to the gentleman’s agreement not 
to go beyond five-year credits in contracts 
i^vith the East. 

The Germans, foi their part, are con¬ 
templating even larger plans, if the New 
York Herald Tnbune^s story of a con¬ 
ceivable multi-billion dollar loan to Russia 
is confirmed. But this idea and the loans 
Britain, Italy and Japan hav^ offered ate at 
opposite poles policy. The hypothetical 
German offer k design^ as a potential bar- 
gaimng counter in negotiations with Mr 
KhrusSichcv over the future of east Ger¬ 
many. The effect of trade for trade’s sake 
by Germany’s allies inevitably complicates 
this strategy. The policy of restramt has 
Clearly broken down. That is no reason 
for not regretting that the non-communist 
industrial powers have proved quite unable 
to define a common strategy even on what 
ought to have been a secondary matter. 

BRITAIN’S momn 

Sea'Ctidnge 

1 (4 a very EndiA way, without anybody 
actually taym^ aqyming, dtc argus^ 
about Biitaiq's tuide«r statoslook^ as if it 
is being srftly, fuzzily aild rMier sansfac* 
torily compromised. In a pamphlet pub- 
/lidied on Monday* Mr Leooanl Beacon 
"describes the developmem: of the Labour 
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party’s beUef that “ Britain should cease 
die attempt to lemain an indqlieiMkiit noc* 
leor power Mr Beam duakl ihia ia dan* 

because -the omm lMue is nN: whether 
the omihtty riiQUItd trim audbur weapons, 
or of whet sort, 4)f nr how teng.*’ At first 
azht dds is a fm odd, huleed for 
Ti$m§ fotlUf, hnsiiifo most poblfo 
remadet of most ]|4haiBr pafty leaders have 
si^gested that this is ezaedy what they cod- 
oeive the central issue to be. 

But if one g9es under the surface of 
public remarks it begins to look entirdy 
possible that dungs are changing. This u 
obviously not tlx^spr; of aseenion for whMi 
diere can be any ham evideoce: but one’s 
guesa nowadays is diat if the Labour patty 
egmd to power next mondi it might weU 
dec^ to go riiead and build Polaris subr 
macines (if diey could not be converted into 
hunttirdaUeTs) and then try to solve the 
protdaa b^r Mtting the safonarines tinder 
sosne sort of ioint allied command. This 
could mean anythiog from assigniilg dwn to 
Naio (whidi the Conservatives have alreedy 
promued to do under the NaAMii agree- 
ment, and which means practically nothing) 
tomaoning them with international crews as 
part of an expanded multilanaal nut^laar 
force, Of MLF. There have alsb been anghs 
that a few Conservatives now see dut 4 he 
deg^ (d assignment is the teri issue. X 
the argument can be directed to this (ms- 
tion, instead of to the poliddans' deceptively 
over-«imple tusale about to have or have 
hot, udiat looked like being the silliest issue 
<d the campaign will have suffered a wel¬ 
come sea change. 

’^Would Laboik Give up the Bomb? By 
Leonard Beaton. A Sundtty Ttlegraph book, 
h. 6d. 

BRirAPPS ARMY 

Stand Still, That Man! 

T he Army League could barely have 
choaen a worse moment for the publl4> 
cation of their latest pamphlet.* Someone 
should have remindea tbm that an election 
is coming: and that, in the few days before 
the parties issue dieir election manifestoes, 
everyone is thirsty fqa political things to 
argue about. They recommend that com¬ 
pulsory military service should be reiqtro- 
duced, with between tei^ and fifteen 
thousand yoimg lOen ^ss dian one in 
twenty) selected \jj baUot each year for 
eighteen fi^t^s or tivO years tffservi^^ All 
parliament caddidates who, from convic¬ 
tion or for electond ^ariksaes, wirii to oppose 
conscription will delate their oppositron to 
l^ose whose minds niight be open will 
hardly dioose to support it. So conscription 
mi^ be declared a non-starter. 

But it might, in fact, not be a bad idea: 
and before de^ng wbedier it is or not 
a great deal more needs to he found emt 
about it, and about the present disposition 
of the ar my that does exist Furthermore^ 

*The Army Britain Needs. 3s. 6d. 
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it la hppossibfo » nriw • 9 m riedaiMi 
lioosajlpriM foito tom 

uriwr tough dediioaa. DnteiUM: though the 
Mtouim takm by a oittvwrioiul army and 
I nuctear strike force may be, it it only 
.Fair to ask whether Britaia can afford an 
efficient example of both genres (and k 
seems Just now as though the country may 
have a half-cock example of both). The 
job that the new integrated Ministry of 
Defence was set up to do was prei^y 
this; to examine alt possible options, in 
relatkm to each other, and to balance up 
the comparative results. It Would be a 
pity if the Army League, out of their 
doubtless sincere wish for a really effective 
system of national defence, were to have 
ruled out one of the (unjpleasant) optiooa 
dut have to be coosidawa 

SWITZERLAND 

Mirages 

N imiMAtLY the most prudent of buyers 
the Swiss goveimntW is going riwouu^ 
its own variant of the Ferranti row at me 
.mtiment On September and, an att-party 
tieriiamentary commission of hiquitf<-ia 
Itself a unique event in Switzerlond-HCame 
out with a stinging report on the laxity, and 
fo some cases wotse, «i die country’s defence 
department and general staff in ordering a 
hundred Mirage QI interoepior akriift from 
France. It accuses some officials of wilful 
suppression of foots (though not ootniption) 
tm dieir diiefs of "incredible irrespoosL 
bility’* (ineroyabte UgintS) in faiUng to 
make any effective assessment of costs. 

The trouble goes back to 1961, when the 
government obtained a credit of 870 mllUon 
francs from parliament for the purchate of 
the Mirages. Last April the government 
asked for a further cnedk of 575 million 
francs, essentially to meet the estra costs of 
all die modifications required to change the 
aircraft to Swiss H>ecificat i eoa. InitBM,the 
cost of the eban^ is ROC wnirisittg. The 
cause for wonder is diat the Swiss ^vem- 
ment had not fomieen it 
The parliamentary commission’s report 
Calls for a complete reorganisation of the 
defence department widiin two years and, 
more immediately, says that the number of 
Mirages diould be cut back from too to 5f. 
This seems to make little sense, because 57 
aircraft taskt for too small a ktniel for any 
woridng modem ak foeoe, and. because a 
breach of contract could cost S50 mjflfon 
francs—virtually die pdoe of the 100 
Miragn in their otighulfoiRi. The govern¬ 
ment is going to ptM^w a oounter-rq;Mirt 
of ks own on the sUfoe^ Siritzerlaiid has 
not known such a acvidal in many g long 
day. The minister Of defonoe, the usually 
n^ar M. Fatfi Chewdet, wax wnirit by 
Ftench-qpealdng Betnoae aqwtatkts at a 
public meeting on Augnit gist This has 
{uoduced a wave of fetmog for M. Chaudet, 
who is, many peo^ foel, the victim of the 
civil service. But he may sdU have a rough 
time during the parliamentary debate oa 
September 21st. 
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TROH OUK SPEC^Al, VottBESPQNDFNt 

ilDDlS AAABA 

M anV dioei during the five-day Coi^ 
emergmcy meeting of African foreign 
ministers, which ended on Wednesday 
( night, the cracks across the floor of Emperor 
Haile Selassie’s magnifitejlc Africa Hall 
began to seem symbolic. The ctaoks ate 
oki scars of ao earthquake, but Africa HaU 
as the l>ifthplace of the Organisatkm Of 
African iToity 'stocen months age appeared 
likely to stand br fall by'the out<;omc of this 
week^s oonferenoe* 

The cmpetot Umsetf. wtm onpiifig ^ 

moetiogi «tfiie 4 ^ that m Co^o 

repKsente 4 a gicater obwemB to ^•QAU 
than any problem it kui picdemif bt/ffti — 
greater than the border dilutes benraeb 
’ Alfleria and MoroOOO and between Samalia 
and its neighbonrs, or the iptiTiaonblg 
Tanganyika aftet the matotj'. He- 
even said that the future not just of the 
Congo but of thu eodih Afriqin conttpei^ 
hung in the baianoo at this confetencei 
This nuod of solenia eeapouaibiliQr vaa 
■emarkably sustained. XhsM wore moments 
when die cracks seemed to widen; when. 



for hmana, Mr Tshombe suggested a 
reoondliatioo commission m send so Algeria to help mediate 
m Kabylia, md the Algerian foreiga minister, Mr Abdul 
Aziz BoumSika, started orgacdstng a oounter-bamge of pro> 
^vocative spAKhes; or when the Congo (BraSzavme) foreign 
minister^ Cjiades Ganao, called Mt Tshombe a Freoch 
imposition. ^But after each spat came the realisation that up county 
could alion] to let dus co^reuce break up without substantid 
agreement. There was some waspish qieculation that C^aoai 
luving made no headway towatds its goal of a coDtinental goveta^ 
ment and having beeik excluded fnmi the obmminee <m Ubetadng 
the white south, would be h^py to see the OAU founder. But 
Ghana’s repr e s e ntative, Mr Bocsio, phtased his attacks on 
mercenaries, Cubtti fx 3 e pilots afld American military aid widi 
modelration. 

The air was thus cleared for an jmpoitant debate that centred 
/ound the question 6 ( nadopal sovereignty. On one wing, as 
wattdidogs of sovere^nty, stood Nmetia. With Sjetra Leone and 
Senegal and some other Ftsenidi-SpmtUV states that /thought there 
sboi^ be an uncritical leaponse tp 1 ^ Tshombe’a nqiicst far 
OAU troopt ro pdloe dm calm areas of die Congo wfaila aU bia 
forces tpam inlo die ooanbat ateu and remove any need fee 
mereeniries. The cn^ other ‘OAU iarervention Wbuld be to 
mediate bfriVeHi^Mr Tattonkfae and his hostile neighb 6 ut« Surudth 
and Ootigb CBtagzaifiU« 9 : the tigk 6 S hndonal leooQciliatiDn ibdde 
the Ca^ whs tg hfc lift t 6 ' Mr TrimiUbe hlooe. 

On me oW wyf vet/t fhe^ ^ gtgued'diat since Mr Tthombe 
had anpewied {(g and me^ h^ in improving,ne«h- 

botuljr lauKiens t>t. dhat asM to soi^ the whu|pr 

proHamoot} dw««WlKl wh HmM i i d>gy4 Bra^Uk pva^/lheir 

.giving aid and lafoge m dw mfadg agca«|^i£rom the «C 

a civil war inside the Congo, in laia view there could be no 


question of sending troops, toi dwy woidd 0 a dM ftoON uf 
Tanganyika’s Mr Oscar luunboga) simph he TdMttdMn '*hladc 
znercenaries.” Rather there m^d be ^coording to the Mali- 
Algeria-UIVR resolution that became the basts ai the 4 atef diafoO 
a gathering qf sll pohdciil groufis to set up a ptoiqriopal govem- 
mem diat could Imd free eleodonfu 
In one direction Kenya went much further thag Mali m favour 
of OAU intervention, by pn^ioaing OAU regtonal nOces rhat 
would build up an effective administriitionk augeryiae an amnebty, 
disarm fighting groups and efeate law and order. By dro fimmh 
evening there was open talk on several sidaa of the need too the 
Congo to becbittt a ttust territory of die OAU ; dds would not, 
it was argued, set a precedent for violating sove r e i jM i ty hecdose fhe 
Congo was such a spedri prOhlan. Orantries like MdagaSy (gs 
an island state a great individualist) could not accept this, and ^ 
thance of ^ OAU taking this step towards t^tondup 
jMSsed when the idea of channelling aid through the 'otmnisfa- 
, tion was struck from the {usmnble of die, coatoiKipe 
r«s(dution< , 

Mr Trimnibe, almost a one-man ddegadon rtoapite Inai^anatoad 
of retinae, toaght atubbotnly through a deUoa houn of raO^iiiug 
die tesolutiott. Some cl his 1016111111101111 aeamed desigaed only to 
increase his personal prestige, tor inetanee Uh dethofld tor his name 
to Ipe Ihiktd widi President Kgsavubu’s; odiert bo jUsiSto Us past 
actiim diet cslMng in white troops to hrij^'lffibi. '' 

The toi^heet of all these potentially vie^ dhttutidng fights caoie 
with his <^>po6»uai to the cUiw urgigg * cogfnNiitatiea ” 

qf afii Cqjngolm leaders, and to a n(W| i nt )|i|ipigr,ihet m pAV 
,pd fcwfpaqstppioa should ass|gt> jdtis gm dfiiimidiariki. .Mr 
TbhMiton foNiMs 'that shtoicoMd pur Jdmtios '• hnnl iMr 
Christuidiet.GbeojK, who atuuunaeddhe fotmaimn of hia Paoplehu 
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Republic fioiii SttakyriUe thii emcte. How can you bave 
acoiifefeiiae4riihaUt5opoIkklliwyeiai awbichclaitnexiiiience 
in die Congo ? ” Mr Tsbonibe aeliaL 
The balance sheet of all due argument eeems to show a healthy 
account for Mr Tthombe. Hiough the altuatiUh urat called one 
of civil war, Mr Gbenye's rebels were given no hearing at Addis 
Ababa. Mr Tihombe’s government was gently invited to tepattiate 
neicenarin “ with the shortest po s si b l e delay,” whidi he may iatei- 
ptet as giv^ Urn time to captm Uvira on the Burundi border or 
hah tite marsh oa CoquBhatvilk} wd dctnaod* fur dio «idi< 
drawil of American miUlaiy tmaport mem dropped before die 


dtah restilutiln. He bill not |n his Afokan troopi and'in dm end 
he may ^ tba OAlf bm db rnmisri OB aswiihiiig die job of 
mellliatair betWeeR die (jkongofoW groups. Bui he Igas advan^ far 
alhm his mKhisloa from the OAU meeting In Caifo in July. 
So foir that matter has the OAU. 

It has come to maturity in accepting its responsibility for tbe 
Coi^o problem and for seeing that it must deal with it subtly and 
withwt slogans. It has shown unexpected good sense m swallow¬ 
ing Altica’i collective distaste for Mr Tshombe to the point of 
actually dealing uddi him. It now remains for a physical solution 
to di9 Congo problem to be found. 


ARAB SUMMIT 

Many 

Manaions 

MioM 00)1 diim 

imncM 0lr mm 

iUe,k»#pl, 

i 4M FfMMMDi 
•II n Mils 

WWllgll w 

I AinahMh 

oijniili w 
inrfyjwdi 
mams teem to have 




MontoROh Pa/see, Alexandria 


been unperturbed bv 
the m ee t i ng diia week 
of Arab kings and presidents m at the 
Frinton end of the promenade. There, in 
the exquisite Ofonnerly n^) Montazah 
polacc^ the holiday stmosplien has been 
maikedly absent. Compared with the first 
Arab summit in Januaiy, which was in 
geneial an oocation for smiling good will 
and teooodliation, the second Arab summit 
haa been a grimly serfams affair. 

The reasons are not for to seek. At 
January’s meeting, the Amb leaders not 
only promised to take positive action in 
retuiimon against Isiael’t diversion ot the 
Jordan waters; they also undertook to meet 
after seven months to give account (d 
had been done. The oLd-time Arab 
pblicks of perpetual posqionement were 
officially abmdoned and, while details of 
dedsioos were kept secret, there was an 
iaogilidt giurantee that (heir results would 
beoMBe viaible before the end of 1964. 
MUi the seven mondis post, die Arab 
League’s aecrettty*general. General 
Hanouna, has now repotted that plans fm 
the diveruon of Jordim water sources in 
Arab territcry are coopileted and that he 
needs only die green li^t from the kings 
andniealacsitt to go idiM. 

This has brou^ die Arabs up against 
certain nroUems that have never been 
ndM bemuae dils twiint has never been 
itudied before (end m their hearts many 
have doub^ whether it ever would be). 


The chief of ihcse problems has been the 
attitude of the Lebanese which, briefly, has 
been that since the Israelis will attack if 
Jordan sources in Lebanon are diverted— 
both Arabs and Israelis seem to agree that 
they will—Lebanon must have protection. 
Its existing inadequate armed forces must, 
therefore, be strengthened and this would 
tike some time. Meanwhile, for fear of 
disturbing its Christian-Moslem balance, it 
cannot allow troops from other Arab 
countries to be stationed on its soil. 

This reasoning has exasperated some 
otl^r Arab delegations. They have accused 
Lebanon of bemg ready to support Arab 
measures from which it benefits, such as the 
boycott of Israel, while refusing to do any¬ 
thing from which it might suffer. Certainly 
l^banon has power to hamstring any Arab 
action against Israel that would have to be 
cairkd out iointly by all its neighbours to 
be effective, as the Tunisians forcefully 
pointed out at this conference. Thinf^ 
would have looked bad for Lebanon had it 
been faced by the joint hostility of Syria, 
Jordan, Iraq and Egypt on this point. But 
this was never a reu threat because Syria’s 
intransigence is in an entirely opposite 
direakm. The Syrian ddegadon main¬ 
tained that the Ambs are hverestimating 
Ismel and must prepare for offensive, not 
defensive acdon. They gave the impressfon 
of advocating an immediate allidut Arab 


invasion of Israel. “ It is this year or never,’’ 
they were saying,'' and if we don’t decide 
now k won’t be worth bolding another 
summit.” This view is sincerely held by 
many Syrians even if it also conveniently 
enables them to claim a unique rifi^eous- 
ness—if subsequently this summit con¬ 
ference is thou^t to have disappointed the 
expmtiiins it raised. 

There remained other serious obstacles to 
be sunnoumed. tlie conumnder of the 
joint Arab military dennmand, General Aly 
Amer, had concluded that it is vital for 
all Arab armies neighbouring Israel to be 
equipped with Rus^n armfH-but both 
Lebanon and Jordan were unwilling to 
switch. After ^ee days’ discussion the 
conference on Monday qi^ht seemed in the 
doldrums and even the C^iro press was say¬ 
ing that no progress had been made Not 
altogether surprisiifgly, Pxesident Nasser 
intervened by pri:^sine '‘the long term 
and intermediate aims of the Arab nation ” 
as a new starting point for discussions. 
Thereupon the atmosphere improved and 
militaiy discussions were resumed on the 
basis of some Iram proposals. 

The details of these are unknown; but 
it seems that tbe Lebanese, Syrian and 
Jordanian forces are all to be strengthened, 
while Jordan will have a special extra 
military budget of five million Egyptian 
pounds annually over the next five years. 
Algeria, Egypt, Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, 
Libya, Morocco and Yemen will contribute 
to this sum. On the thorny question of the 
joint Arab command’s right to move troops 
around between Arab states some com¬ 
promise has been reached, probably on the 
principle that this will be done only In the 
event of war and with the host country’s 
permission. On this point. President Nasser 
apparently expressed sympathy with 
Lebanon’s dilemma. 

A compromise agreement of this sort has 
evidently enabled the Arabs to decide to 
proceed uxunediately with the Jordan water 
diversion schemes. But these, for the time 
being, are likely to be confined to Jordanian 
territory (that is, to the river Varmuk), 
where they do not affea Israel and wiU, 
therefore, not provoke retaliation. On the 
whole the Arab leaders have learned to fK 
cautious. Any unaninyms agrbement 
between aO thirteen of them b Ddund be 
a patdiwoil: affUr. Whether it is convinc¬ 
ing annullh to satisfy Arri> piAlic opinion 
remains to be seen. 
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In the time it takes to read this advertisement,^ 
FILESEARCH scans 6.400 . pagen and e)dfacts thlg^ 
from a collection of several hq^er^d Ih^Hsihd docMime 
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the Indexes oT a gKfen document. The card 
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appears reduced to 1/25th. with besides 
a code block translating in machine 
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Retrieval: 

For a given request, a card Is punched, 
coding the request. This card is Inserted 
in the Retrieval Unit, and the film is scan* 
ned at the rate of 6.400 pages a minute. 
As soon as there Is a hit the film transport 
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document appears on a viewer. A hard 
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This technique, known as *'File expan¬ 
sion*', gives the capability of structuring 
the chronological main film into category 
films. Any question, even a very general 
one, requires the scanning of less than 
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CATHOLIC 

SUMMIT 

Lucky 

Third 

Time 



Th« iHMttrifIt tlii tame again 


Maaday the Roman 

V/ af Iht world will reattenible io Rome 
lor ik third ittd pottibly the moit viul 
tettioh of m ecumeiikal eouadl. Since 
the Imt oenkm it hat become clear that 
ftme iMd 00 iU ecieotial poioti, on the 
tide it( ilhe he hat 

loco account of the 

fiealt of the oooaervative minority. A 
ij|BlBcaat pointer to the Pope's open atti- 
Hide came dorinf the iboent fatiil Ul^ts of 
the Italian communiae leader, Signor 
Togliatti, when the Phpe publicly pro^ 
damied that be would pray to the 
Macfamna to attitt him.'* To most English¬ 
men this aeemi itaaonable enough» but in 
Italy it has oauaed tometbing of a Airore, 
denmiaoed Oh the right as appeasement of 
commutii^ and pmsed on the left as 
evkkmce of the Po^'s humanity. 

This week two further initiatives have 
come from the Pope: the appointment of 
Cardinal Roberti to put forward suggestions 
for the reform of the Roman curia and 
the news, given by the Pope himself, that 
women are to be present at the third session. 
“ Pious women ** will qualify, and the Pope 
has made it plain that this covers both nuns 
and laywomen. The Pauline injunction that 
women should be silent in church will not 
be breached since they are to be allowed 
only to listen and not to speak. 

The council still has thirteen schemata to 


in esaemiala. The important thing from the 
pemt df i^iew of inter-churcih tmity is that 
the Catholic church should cow out with 
a forthright atatemetit favouring religious 
liberty; 

The long awaited schema XVII, which 
deals with the relationship between the 
church and the modern world, should come 
;up for discussion, although a vote may be 
postponed until the fourth session. This is 
the schema that will deal with the vexing 
problems of nuclear warfare and birth con¬ 
trol. *It seems that the siAema as at present 
drafted will condemn the initiating of 
nuclear warfare and emphasise that a peace 
based on mutual fear is a poor substitute 
for one founded on mutual confidence and 
good will. It will emphasise the need for 
multilateral disarmament and the rapid 
development of international institutions. 

'Fhe schema will go on to restate basic 
C.aiholic principles on birth control, but will 
not pronounce cither for or against the pill. 
It will make a call for positive co-operation 
between theologians, doctors and scientists 
to co-operate in finding answers to the moral 
and social problems that it raises. The 
schema will lay much emphasis on the 
dignity of the human person and on human 
right.s, thus providing a broad base for the 
future dialogue, not only between 
Christians, but between the Christian and 
non-Christian worlds. 


consider, but many of these are uncontro< Pope Paul is scrupulously anxious that 
versial and conflict will centre on three or the council should have full freedom of 


four of them. Voting will take place early 
on the schema De Ecclesia and its com¬ 
panion schema on the bishops. These are 
the schemata that deal with the collegial 
character of the episcopacy and their accept^ 
ance will place the doctrine of papal infalli¬ 
bility in a more balanced setting. The 
ecumenical schema will also come forward 
for a vote with its two appendices, on the 
Jews and religious liberty. 

It is widely rumoured that after pres¬ 
sure from Arab Catholic bishops fearful of 
reprisals in the Moslem world the sections 
absolving the Jewish people from the collec¬ 
tive and exclusive guilt of deicide have been 
deleted. If so, the progressive bishops can 
be expected to m^e a determined effort to 
have them itstorcd. 

The statement on religious liberty has 
also been modified but not, it is believed. 


discussion, but he is equally concerned that 
the pace of the council should be quickened. 
Since the last session, procedure has been 
subject to some radical reforms, but there 
may well have to be some further papal 
promptings if business is to be finished by 
the end of November when many of the 
bishops will be kaving. 

HoweVer speedy the Ushoi^ arc it seems 
virtually certain tiiat there will be a fourth 
session, probably the last. The council 
should be dissolved in December, 1965, 
clearing the way for a vigorous imple¬ 
menting of its decisions, which in some 
spheres, such as that of litfirgical reform, 
has already begun. Pope Paul’s diplomatic 
skill has certainly expedited the council’s 
work, but the big test of nerve will come 
after it has dispersed. Then he will be 
called on to put its decisions into practice. 
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INDIAN OCEAN BASE 

Australia is There 

FROM OUR CANBERRA CORRESPONDENT 

O F THE Indian Ocean Countries on the 
cover of last week’s Economst, Aus¬ 
tralia is the only one with a long-established 
democratic government and alliances with 
Britain and the United States. The search 
for a base, as discussed inside. the paper, 
thus affects Australians directly. Australia 
has already agreed to the establishnient in 
the area (at mmoutb Gulf oh the north¬ 
west coast) of an American radio ebmmuni- 
cations centre, presumably similar to the 
one the Americans arc seeing in or near 
the C^agoa archipelago. In the 1950s 
Britain transferred to Australia the Cocos 
(Filing) Islands, which hold a Cable and 
Wireless station and an mternational airport 
serving, the Qantas flights between Australia 
and nOufh Africa# agri dhristihas Island 
(which is a phoRphate. like Nauru), 
Australia thus has a keen interest in the 
Indian Ocean vgcuum : it is anchored on 
the edge. 

So far, Australian concern lies less in 
giving a temporary hand to friendly African 
and Persian Gulf governments (as the 
British must hope to do) than in the need 
to contain Indonesia and prevent Chinese 
and Russian excursions on the Asian main¬ 
land. For the moment, this means concen¬ 
tration on Malaysia and Indochina. But it 
is feared that the Russians might follow their 
supply of ships, planes, weapons and tech¬ 
nicians to Indonesia with a request for a base 
there, perhaps on Ambon, for nuclear-armed 
submarines or for the hunter killer sub¬ 
marines that they already have in the area 
in large numbers. 

Australians are not sure whether the Rus¬ 
sians really want to make a Cuba of Indo¬ 
nesia, or whether they are just trying to 
keep the Americans guessing, and score over 
the Chinese. But they are certainly heaping 
arms on Indonesia just now. C^ommqnist 
China is a longer-term threat. Australians 
tend to the pessimistic view that China will 
eventually try to dominate the whole of 
south-east Asia. In preparation for this the 
Australian-New Zealand-United States pact 
is worked for all it is worth, in the hope of 
keeping the Americans in the area. The 
Exmouth Gulf centre was agreed to, though 
Australia has no control over it, because the 
Americans said flatly that any demand for 
Australian control would mean no centre. 

Australia, then, is likely to welcome any 
attempt to establish further British and 
American bases in the Indian Ocean, pro¬ 
vided they do not incite the Russians to 
respond with more deadly bases of their 
own: radio stations ^4 Rfc 

one thing, shelters for nudear submarines 
and homes for nuclear bombers another, 
missile installations aoq^ From 

the Australian viewpomf |lie' 1 rnain thing is 
that the American prcsepix (if.ppssibk the 
British too) should ^epai^ap^mat 
should be Asian and not African. 
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Their last meal! 


Farmers throughout the world now protect their crops with powerful insecti¬ 
cides containing Esso HAN* Heavy Aromatic Naphtha It's a potent solvent that 
carries active insecticide ingredients Esso Research Engineering, the world's 
largest petroleum reseairch organization, has also developed Esso complete 
fertilizers and asphalt mulch to help the farmer grow better crops, even in 
unfavorable climates. You'll find Esso at work on farms around the world. With 
the finest petroleum products; unsurpassed services. More reasons why Esso is 
the World’s Firet Choice! Our local organization welcomes your inquiry. 
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GERMANY AND RUiSlA 


INTERNATIONAL REPORT 


Tackling the Bone in ttie Tlir'bat 


FROM cult BONN CORRESPONDENT 

R ussians ambassador to Bonn, Mr 
Smirnov, will go to Moscow this week¬ 
end, caking with him some tentative ideas 
about Mr Khrushchev's projected visit 50 
west Germany. The ideas were briefly dis¬ 
cussed by the west German cabinet on Wed¬ 
nesday, at its flrst meeting since (lerr 
Hrhard, the chancellor, returned from his 
live weeks' summer holiday in Bavaria. It 
was decided to set up an inter-ministerial 
committee,to prepare for the talks in con¬ 
sultation witjh the American, British and 
French governments. Although Mi, 
Khrushchev has been making advances, it 
seems unlikely that he will be able to amc 
to Bonn this year. Herr Erhard made it 
plain, to Mr Khrushchev's son-iip-law, Mil 
AdzHubsi, in July that such i hdivily 
charged encounter would do more harm 
than good unless it was thoroughly planned. 

Planning Will take time. Also the two 
leaders have previous commitments. For 
Mr Khrushchev these include an autumn 
reception for India’s prime minister, the 
anniversary of the October revolution, a 
special session of the central committee of 
the communist party convened to discuss 
farming problems, a meeting of the Supreme 
Soviet at the beginning of December^ and, 
on December 15th, the preparatory council 
of representatives those communist coun¬ 
tries that are willing to air the breach With 
China. And presumably both Mr Khrush¬ 
chev and Herr Erhard reckon that they will 
know a little more what they are about after 
it has been established who is to be the next 
l^esident of the United States. 

It has been duly noted in Bonn that Mr 
Khrushchev finally made up his mind to 
come while he was in Prague at the begin¬ 
ning of this month. There he had an oppor¬ 
tunity to discuss his new crack at the Ger¬ 
man conundrum with President Novotny 
and the Polish and Hungarian foreign 
ministers. Czechoslovakia is the last 
east European country to be ready to 
exchange trade missions with west Ger¬ 
many. Meticulously picked heads of west 
German missions are already installed, with 
diplomatic status, in Warsaw (Herr Mumm 
Von Schwarzenstein), Budapest (Herr 
Herdo Bruckner), and Bucharest (Paul Graf 
Yordc von Wartenburg). Soon Bonn will 
have its own man in Sofia., The negotia¬ 
tions with Prague arc stuck for the time 
being because of the Czechs' determination 
to treat west Berlin as a separate state and 
to extract formal repudiation of the Munich 
agreement of September, 1938, which 
aclmowledged Germany’s ri^t to the 
Sudetenhmd. lie German negotiators 
have coyly repudiated the agreement behind 
the scenes, but are withholding open dis¬ 
avowal as a trump card. 

Mr Khrushchev seems to have assured the 
Czechs that he is not going to give anything 


away. The uneasy east German leaders, none 
of whom took part in the Prague consults* 
tiohs, have also accepted Mr Khrudichev's 
manauvre with good grace. ** A splendid 
thing,” Herr Gerhart Esler, one of the cast 
German radio's most uncompiDmising anti¬ 
westerners, has reniarked of the pdic^ 
Kbrushcbev-Brbard talks. ‘*A usef^ On-' 
counter,” the Bittner ZeU has observed 
more reservedly. " It is only logical that 
we should welcome it, for coexistence is the 
alpha and omega of our foreign policy.*^ It 
is indeed. 

It is not dijflScult to guess what b^ons 
Mr Kltinshchev tp Bonn. The cohflict With 
Peking , the -Stirrings of national self- 
assertion, in eastern, Europe are patency the ' 
two chief embarrassments pressing him to 
move mote qhicklv towards a genuine 
improvement in relations with the West. 
The creaks and grpans emitted from the 
Atlantic alliance at French, Cypriot, Greek 
and Tuxkish waywardness, and to some 
extent by sundry intimations of German 
nuclear appetit^not to mention the 
national dislocation promised by elections 
in Britain, America and west d^rmany— 
must have protnptcd Mr Khrushchev to 
suppose that this was as good a moment as 
any to act. He has agreed to Herr Ethatd's 
stipulation that no subject shall be um- 
laterally excluded from discussion; wliu^ 
means in practice that Herr Erhard has 
ensured himself of an opemng to say what 
he has to say about the division of Gem^y 
and the illegality of Herr Ulbricht^s 
dominion over seventeen million uncon¬ 
sulted Germans. 

Yet there is no sign that Mr Khrushchev 
will listen any more sympathetically to the 
western argument than he has in the past. 
On the contrary, he is more likely to con¬ 
tinue to champion the existence of two Ger¬ 
man states, and to pursue as far as he can 
the Russian medium-term aim of isolating 
west Germany from its allies, chiefly by 
branding it as the last serious obstacle in the 
way of a peaceful order in Europe. Mr 
Khrushchev can be confidently expected to 
urge west Germany to renounce its preten¬ 
sion to the former German territories cast 
of the Odcr-Neisse rivers, to recognise the 
cast German Democratic Republic at least 
to the extent of agreeing to talk about a 
confederation of the two stales, and to trade 
big-heartedly with Russia. 

Through Mr Adzhubei he has hinted that 
in return he would encourage Herr 
Ulbricht to alleviate the lot of the east Ger¬ 
mans, and might give his blessing to a fRce- 
saving diplomatic device wheret^ west Ber¬ 
lin,,altbbugh ip communist eyes a separate 
state or free 99, ym\M be ophsidered part 
of the ^st German irarreiicy atjsa., 

At t^e beginning pf ws yPaf President 
Johnson counselled the west Germans to 
try to do more to exorcise eastern Europe’s 
fear of them. Except for a few vociferous 
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but uninfluential misfits fiky^Hve indeed 
been t^ing, as their patience in ebp 
negodadons for establishing trade missions 
has proved. Last wceb* the ^tate secretary 
for economic affairs at the forei|pi ministry, 
Herr Rolf, Lafar, paid a visit to Belgrade m 
circumstances (if considerable sect^. It 
is generally and reasonably supposed that 
his delicate busmess was to^ try to repair 
west Germany's reladons with J^slavia, 
which, in accordance with the. naltsim 
doctrine, were more, or less broken off" in 
October 1957 when Jugoslavia entered into 
diplomatic reladons with east German. 

But, all things considered, the Bonn 
government, steadfastly claiming to be the 
sole legitimate Tcpmsentative of . the German 
nadon, does not expect to be libfe to satisfy 
Mr Khrushchev, or to be satisfied by him. 
He will come and see, yet not be convinced 
of west Germany's peaceful proclivities and 
European-mindedness, primarily because it 
does not suit the communist book to believe 
any such thing. Nor, at this stage of Ger¬ 
many's pulitical development, is a German 
chancellor likely to abjure simultaneously 
pret(!nsions both to the lost territories in the 
east and reunification in freedonl. It will be 
hard going for Herr Hrhard. Some are say¬ 
ing that he will not bi a tnateb for Mr 
Khrushchev, 

In the meantime Herr Ulbridit seems to 
be playing his cards shrewdly. If agreement 
is reached this week to issue permits to west 
Berliners to visit retaUMCS in cist &rlin, 
it will be done almost certainly at the cost 
of Bonn virtually acknowledging on paper 
that there are two German states and a third 
independent German authority in west Ber- 
Hn. In furtherance of his policy of a 
lighter hand Herr Ulbricht let it be known 
on Tuesday that east German old age pen¬ 
sioners will be alllowed to visit relatives in 
the West. As for unofikiU cpntaicts between 
the two Gertnanies, of die 1136 foreign firms 
exhibiting at the Leipzig autuinn rair this 
week 333 ate from West Germany. 
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INTERNATIONfAL REPORT 



CONFfRENCE 


Strategy for Developmeint 

BY A ca»tfv«mcx participant with a point of view 


*|! IP me floncUuion eibeirges dearljr from 
J|1 die ceoferenoe dwt ^ Camr 

bndge oo'lSepteinbar Sdi (oir the 
iadiHtn«lisatxon in devdopiaK ommti 
iti tlbe MiBtegy i 
cich dMldoiMiui oouab 
vfSl 4o micouDtriep'ii 

^ .. .. 



for 

Mtkmi 

Ikrain, of die Pakistaa {dinning conunission, 
advocited priority for “ latge-scaie manu- 
factpringj tntfa e^hUia on capital nods:'* 
He had m supfltet of bis Indian cdteagne 
in the ODofrantadoh of these two appatendy 
coolikdef a^^acbes to develo(nnent, 
adilch tp bwn one of the themes. 

MiUy of the Ahican representatives see 
agticumine as the inost promising source 
<» incfcased ftitd^ exchange earnings uid 
savings to finance industrial and other 
devdtghaniu;,' and as the only ecoaomic 
ac^jW that can for some time to 
come hope to absorb their growing {iqiufaF-' 
tions gaInfuQy. But the development of 


Marketing 
in Europe 

A monthly reitiireh publicQtion on consumer 
good* and reUil distriholioii» 


in the currant issue: 

R.P.M. 

in E.F.T.A. countries. 

Changing eating habits 
in the Netherlands. 

Furniture and furnishings 
in Germany and Italy. 

I 

As wg|l as ihe regofer feaiuraa. 
COMMON MARKET DEVELOPMENTS. 
STATISTICAL ANALYSIS. ' 

fuithar dalaiig from 

THE EpOMO^lifT H)lTEUIG£fyCE UNIT . 
Spencer Ho^ 27 $t. Jamas'e Placa London SW1 
. Tel^hona Hyde Park €711 .Em 2 7 


large-toale industry^ with emphasis onid^pprt 
markets* is the contrary line uken by 
Pakistan 2nd Indhi. 

* 1 ^ AaUn empl^sis on JadtLsrri^l pro¬ 
duction for the i^^port market hn^gencratod 
somo of the sharpest co^e^r of %kc opo- 
ferenoe. It Rras noted^ ^ j^xiHXipk* that 
over the last fifteen years Pakistan’s agjtir 
cultural output h^s jpereased at ap aversf;^. 
annual rate of ndy 1.5 per.c<W whjjlc tu 
already underfed popiiUtUHi haa been , 
iod^asing ar aii annual rate df 3 per 4;;^*.! 

it was siKnesced wkh a pbpu- 

la^'<^Tio Pakmt^^ adi^d|. 

neM tq sba oyeikas markets . 

plannedhiikiuibtfon of consumer 
gestod tiut ^eriupi effwta tb.<|evoIap the 
{wtdnthig power of its vast agrieuitural 
populati^ were being neglected. 

How. it was asked* could Pakistan hojpe 
to develop its industHsil output on .so teeble* 
a base? Paldstah’s Coniji^ao^y ^bout. 
agricuitural development may be relat^ to 
its willmmcss to accept American stii^us 
farm ph^ce for a seemingly indeternifinate 
periba ^already ten years) to make good its 
own Qwistkm shortfidl. 

The divergence of views between African 
and Asian representatives was underlined 
in |he p^er by Mr £. F. Schumacher, ch^ 
eodhomit adviser of Britain's National 
Board, on industrialisation through ** inter¬ 
mediate technology.’’ Mr Schumacher 
argued ttat the ainswer to “ megalopolis ”— 
or akcewve urbanisation resulting from 
modem technology—is a simple anc| less ex¬ 
pensive technology producing for small ^rts 
of a country, in more or Jess dosed circles 
for local xnic. Whatever applicabflify this 
theiis may haVe for India, where Mr 
Schumacher has studied the local conditions 
and whose ’‘teeming millions” served as 
the model, African observers indicated that 
it had little to offer their countries, which 
were not short of food, not heavily popu¬ 
lated, and not struggling “ to keep body 
and soul together.” 

Politically, too, the African countries are 
seeking to build nations and want to Use 
economic development to help them achieve 
national cohesion, not to accentuate divisive 
ethnic, tribal, cultural and other differences 
by developing a multylicity of fclatively 
isolated economic districts. They hope to 
break out of their subsistence sod^ by 
improving their economic performance and 
their standard of living, and not by re¬ 
establishing a subsistence type of society^ 
albeit at a slightly improved level. 

iThe idea m ^-contained, rural districts 
aside, there Would seeih to be li^le argu¬ 
ment with the idea of adapong tefcfmology 
to meet the n^edi of economic prodbotion 
in the devejojrihg countries. Sut, eVeh 
ane1emcm .ofcoimict'arisea: Pdtistafi hms 
to develop la^-Scale industry produm^^ 
for Ac export matket, exeippnfied by Mt 
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Ikrara’s state* pwferWOS 11 r 
technology ” in order to make Pakistan com* 
petitive in oveiseas markets. ^ 

Tbm, abt, enfy it thete bO ttefiard 
strategy of deveh^mott, there is also no 
standard dioice of technology for the de¬ 
veloping couhtrlcs. The Cwbridgc sum- 
mer.confcrcpcc, in clarifying these and other, 
points for the delegates'from the dcVeloBr: 
ing countries, may have disappointed some 
of those seeking pat solutions. As one of 
thetn ^t k, vAeh the'expeits disagree the 
politiqins havfc it all'their Wav- ‘^fohe the 
less, ^ tIbeSe delej^fes are carrying bade to 
their countries a useful body of planning 
data, and of one basic but fre-* 

qi^tly Ufwteraatifhated fact: fhat the dad- 
sidfis uhdariying thie shaping of a Country’s 
development are ukimately potidcat; This 
d^ Iktk haim and 'tnay even dd senie 
g^. • ' ;<. 

INDIA 

trouble frprn Kerala 

' FabM 00^ ooakasfpoNnekt iR'fNinA. 

. j, . i ' 

I NPtA’a ruling Congress par|9 h mofe than 
ever a house divided against itself. In 
Kerah this week 15 rebela**^yoral of Aem 
drawn Irom a fennan CatMk fiictkN] 
within Ae parcy—iignoiicd boA rUppeals and 
thaeats from the ccAtral leadership and 
joiiied the opposition to throw the state 
ministry out by 73 to 50. 

EkctkRis to the state legislature arc due 
next Febmary. Five years ago Congress 
managed to rcgaiQ Kerala wl^ the siuing 
communist ministry was dismissed by Presi¬ 
dent Raiendra, Prasad, after widespread dis¬ 
orders. But. this was brgdy becapse of an 
eleaoral understanding with other opposi¬ 
tion parties. The communists lost many 
seats but actually improved Adr Aare of 
the vote. 

Congre.ss prospects next February are 
now unpromising, espedally since it can no 
longer (^unt on the wlid Catholic support 
that decided the issue in many constituencies 
last time. The rommunlsts themselves are 
split into ‘‘ Moscow ” and Peking ” fuc- 
uons. But there is a posubiUty of iSt-wing 
unity behind a minimum common pro¬ 
gramme. 

The crisis in Kerala is a symptom of 
widespread political distemper in India. 
Although the succession to Mr Nehru was 
managed with remarkable smoothness, con¬ 
flicts persist both within the central lead¬ 
ership and in state parries.. At 2 meeting of 
the all-India Cpn^r^ss committee in New 
Delhi last week, internal teiisvm^ came to 
the surface when colleagues Mr Mqrarji 
Desai, Mr Shastri’s uiisucd^ul rival for 
the succession, mbunted a biuer attack 
agaunst the Congress pfcridcnt, Mr 
Ki^foaraj, and bis Syndicate” who o^- 
nMy hold Ae levers of power, AlAough 
^.>yi;^(lMtc*s opjioticnts were dcirly in '4 
Ttuhbrfty Acy TO tty thek swengtb igam 
whinevw tlie Thp!^ 

trying to forge new *iA anx;vSfTe 

Whoxath dm 0# ffite 

t:. ' * » 1.'. 1 nil. .i 
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How every part of a Mercedes-Benz 
truck guarantees the whole 


Take a Mercedes-Benz truck apart. Axles. 
Springs. Steering. Brakes. Chassis. 
Transmission. Engine. Each pari Is very 
different from the others.Yet eadi has 
the same dependability, the same strength 
and toughness built in. So each part 
does more than Jiist Its job. It actually 
guarantees the reliability of ail Sie others. 


Lpsi4ii8; 

140 HP, 24 Ions perfiitoMie le(ii4:tNffl^, 
payload a'<^P0|dii|^gjiir:si|^^ ‘ 






•iin,’ 


Take axles. Mercedes-Benz axles are 
forged fram powerAd, toughened steel. And 
designed to support the hiR paylead. 

Ill Ws way the stram ts taken ^the other 
parik ResuH: fiMesiOertf iW'Upiio'tt^ 
longer We—endlowerfunnlngpoals. 


MEXaCBi 



Mercedes-Benz (Great Britain) Ltd., 6reat West Road, Brantford, liiliddteeex 
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Where does Switzerland stand 
in a restless, changing world? 


1 Tlie Swftn people In 1964 And tbnt much of 
Mr thinking Is riddled nith question-marks. 
.FroiNdily no other country in Europe today Is so 
Mroughty re-cxamlnlng herself and her place 
la the world. 

t Wha! part will Switzerland, a small country, 
play in the changing patterns uf Buro|X and the 
world? liow should she adapt her industrial 
akills? How can the high average living standard 
of her people be maintained, and raised? How 
can the country's social policies be developed? 

3 Swllzerliind (a mere 16,000 square miles) is 
prosperous. Real national income has risen by 
over 5"« every year for the last 20 years. Yet 
ihc has no mineral resources, is cut off from the 
■ea (although operating a merchant fleet of 
174,783 gross tons), and has u wide diversity of 
•thnic groups in her population of 5ii million. 

4 This diversity accounts largely for her 
mrength. Within her borders the German, 
French, Italian and Romansch languages and a 
Piriety of cultures exist on a solid foundation of 
mutual respect, 

THE IDEA OF INTERNATIONALISM 

3 Two factors have formed the mainstay of 
Switzerland's stability and development. First, a 
Mcral consiilulion bused on'direct' demiK'racy 
(the people must be consulted by referendum on 
every major issue). Second, ccnturics-old 
atutrulity rooted in economic strength. 

3 Unfettered relationships w ith other countries 
ire essential to the Swiss. Tliey have one of the 
lowest tariff structures in the world, and are 
3ie largest per capita importers ip;*EuropC^ Thty ' 
•ell over 40% of their cxports'ifo te 
Market countries, and buy over 0 % of Mr 
imports from them. And almotit 30% of 
Switzerland's workers are imitilgnims. . 

7 It can truly be said that Switzerland Was the 
first European country to put the idea of inten* 
natkmalim into practice. As it has spread, so 
the SWbshaveprepared fo** the challen^of their 
otite relationship w.ib their neighbours. 


OLD IKILLI, NEW IDEA! 

3 They are equq>ped to meet this cliallenge 
with a strong instinct for conciliation, and a 
highly developed sense of social responalbility. 
For instance, there are almost no labour 
troubles. So the economy has advanced at a 
cracking rale since 1945. 

3 Precision and concentration are personal 
qualities of the Swiss—which have helped them 
to become experts in research and design. Over 
90% of exports are of manufactured goods, 
among them machine tools, electronic equip¬ 
ment and watches of exquisite beauty. 

10 Also high on this export list are chemicals. 
The industry employs some 45,000 people in 
abou (400 companies. Exports of chemicals were 
worth £100 milUon in 1963—about oue-cighlh 
of Uie country's export total. 

OVERtEAt OO-OPERATION 

11 Swiss companies have always found it 
natural to go abroad. Many have thus become 
proficient ininternationalmarketingtechniques, 
which wiU be a growing asset to them. 


12 Everyw here the Swiss enjoy immense good¬ 
will. The Inicrnniiomd Committee of the Red 
Cross (formed solely of Swiss nationals) has 
won particular recognition overseas. 

13 Switzerland is also the seal of international 
bodies, such as the European Centre for 
Nuclear Research, the Universal Postal Union, 
the European office of UNO. In the work of 
many of these, she has often played a leading 
role. , 

•WHS NATIONAL EXHIBITION ISM 

14 Every 25 years the Sw-iss hold a national 
exhibition. It is an occasion not so much for 
showing the country to the world as for hold¬ 
ing a mirror before themselves and taking a 
long, critical look. This year proN Ides such an 
opportunity. 

15 In seeking the answers to urgent questions, 
the Sw iss are finding new sources of strength. 
Rut the piivilions at Lausanne this year arc no 
more than a focal point for discussion. The 
spirit of self-examination will continue long 
after workmen have dismantled the exhibition. 



SHEU AND WONLD OR 

Haring no iiiliieral luppllM ef htr 
own, and with eror-lncrausing mech¬ 
anisation, Switzerland will need more 


and more oil to power her industries. So will the 
rest of the world. Oil b one of the fiistest- 


ping, and 32,000 miles of pipelines along the 
great land routes. Establishing marketing 
companies in over 100 countries. Doing 
business in nearly every m^or language. And 
encouramng 6,000 research men to find new 
and useful products—new'fuels,plastics, resins 
fertilisers and insecticides. 


growing sources of energy and demand b ex¬ 
pected to donhb wlthb 15 years. 

Meeting this demand has to be an international 
Operation becavtse no other commodity b 
moved in kudi tmnbndous vokhoes, qmii to 
many frontbrs, b^en into so nHny 
planned so far ahead. It needs 9 oeMlex» 
world-wide organbatioo-^the rlM fiheli has 
built up over the yeast* 

FACTS AND nCUItES 
For Shell, getting oil to the markets means 
operating over 11} million tons of tanker ship- 


YOU CAN m SURE OF SHELL 
Shell is dependable because it is in the whole 
oil cycle. It looks for oil, finds it, raises it, 
transports it, breaks it down into products, and 
gets them to market as regularly as a met¬ 
ronome. In doing so, it averages about l|d. 
profit pec gallon on its sates. 

Shell IS, useful. It gets the right product to the 
right place at the right time. It aerm cmi- 
stming cmnllies 1^ fhidbg dcpcWteble biM', 
profliKiiig coumnes oy mieiBg lepeMaDie 
martcets. Year gfler year. 
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cKampIcs Mr Nftiida; W home imnistcrj 
whose attempt jto build » peUdeal platform 
through Campaign agaidst eorruptbn ha^ 
earned him the syndicate’s severe dis¬ 
approval. 

But the Syndicate is not idle eiiLcr. No 
high-tnio^ scruples prevent it from pitch* 
ing 'into troubled state politics to install a 
more pliable local leadership. In Punjab, 
whose chief minister was rightly forced to 
resign in July, his successor was a man who 
was not, apparently, even in the running 
—but who will clearly owe loyalty to New 
Delhi. In Uttar Pradesh, Iniha’s largest 
state, the central leadership's intervention 
tipped the scales against a hostile faction. 
Orissa’s chief minister declared this week 
that he was handing in his resignation. The 
central leadership is—reasonably enough- 
enquiring inm charges of corruption against 
him. He also happens to be one of the few 
chief ministers who lined up behind Mr 
Desai against Mr ShastrL 

Such developments undoubtedly intro¬ 
duce an element of uncertainty in the Indian 
political scene. But it would be far-fetched 
to suggest that the Congress party is break¬ 
ing up: faction fights arc nothing new, and 
it may well be healthier for feuding to come 
into the open instead of being papered over 
at Mr Nehru’s behest, as in the past. If 
some do leave the party, others will take 
their place, leaving the power pattern largely 
unchanged. This ho^ is sustained by a 
massive defection to Congress from opposi¬ 
tion parties on both left and right in rec^t 
months. Even so a marginal state like 
Kerala may be lost. That should serve the 
useful purpose of keeping Congress on its 
toes—not to mention scaring hcD our of 
Wasliington. 


^ CAMBODIA 

Oui, Mon Pere 


FROM A CORRl'SRONDENT 


Pnom Penh 


C ambodia’s - national congress, whose 
seventeenth twice-ycarly deliberations 
took place here on August pth-September 
jst, must be the nearest in the modem 
world to pure Rousseau democracy, outside 
ihc Landsgemeinden of a few of the smaller 
Swiss cantons. It has many classical and 
mystical features, not least of which is the 
^ peculiar position of the national leader, a 
most gaulllst figure. The cabinet is respon¬ 
sible to Ac assembly, and the assembly to 
the national congress, itself theoretically R 
concourse of all Khmers, brought into focus 
through the national political rally and the 
only party, Sangkum. In practice, however, 
Prince Sihanouk (tnon pere, he is calM) 
dominates the proceedings and Ae partici¬ 
pants (wws enjants, he calls them) at every 
stage. He represents everybody, everywhere, 
all the time, coaxing, adjuring, directing, 
knocking heads together. 

The Shavian legend of a king who tried 
to resign to become a popular president 
might well have been Written for Sihanouk. 


international report 

He is immensely slttewdly radical 

and yat conserva^ve eAoogii A - ^ 
legal fiction of the inbnarOTy- 4 us moAcf 
is now Ae titular chief of state. But Ac 
prince himself is his countidy’s undisputed 
ruler, even if he seems to be Ae sort of 
modem radical who ought to be a rcpuWi- 
can. All mysteries are sublimated in what 
he calls his “ nationalist policy wiAin Ac 
framework of Buddhist socialism,” 

The congress was a little dull this time. 
A major debate was on whether or not 
gambling should be suppitssed. The pto* 
ceedings attracted relatively few, although 
most metropolitan Khmers (but not Ac 
Cambodian Chinese) tuned in Acir Japan¬ 
ese transistors to the sessions. But the 
occasion provided an opportunity for l^ince 
Sihanouk’s long review of Ae economy, par¬ 
ticularly significaiit m view of the repudia¬ 
tion of American aid last winter (formerly 
it covert roughly 15 per cent of Cambodian 
imports), Ae nationalisation of Ae export- 
import trade, and the takeover of banks and 
insurance. 

The economy seems to have survived 
these changes with astonishing case. This 
year’s rice crop is said to have been very 
good. Cambodia has great potential for 
increased acreage and for higher produc¬ 
tivity, so Aat Ae future may be set reason¬ 
ably fair. Sonexim, Ae public import- 
export body, is not much more at the 
moment than another middlman oversee¬ 
ing private wholesalers and retailers, but it 
is slowly stemming Ae flood of inessential 
imports that sdll crowd urban shops. 

It looks as if Ae deficit left by Ae cutting 
off of Ameri^ aid wiU:i^bably bi cov¬ 
ered withoqt too much atnun i Ae reaves 
are StiU rodg^y stabhi' at a relatively faigii 
level-!^$96 mill^ in June.iThcre arc $0^1? 
shortages (miA, ffr example), and Ae pres¬ 
sure on sugar supplies^ which generated 
extensive smuggling, hA now caused Ae 
ban on imports to be whhdrawn. 

What remains is for Ae government to 
take over Ae purchase of rice from the 
peasants (it already handles purchases of 
cotton, 4or example) and it is moving to¬ 
wards Ais by extending the coverage of 
state-organised co-operatives. Collective 
projects, using a large amount of voluntary 
labour and not much capital, are being used 
to build important rural services, and to 
keep Cambodia’s remarkably neat and well- 
kept cities tidy. These demwistrale Prince 
Sii^noiik’s power to evoke both loyalty and 
labour^ and to compel white-cOllac workers, 
always a danger, to use their hands along¬ 
side Ae peasants. 

All Ais is a relatively impressive picture, 
and it keeps Cambodia in a sort of jcfily 
apathy Aat supports Ae prince whole¬ 
heartedly, much as Boy Scouts mi^t. 
Despite Prince Sihanouk’s attacks on Ae 
“leftist” exiles in Saigon and Bangkok, 
neither group seems to have any backing at 
all in Cambodia itself. Sangkum rolls along 
without overt divisions, though there'seems 
to be occasional tension between a group 
on the lipft and a more pragmatic ** young 
politicians ” group. The prince keeps ail 
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DCBcs to the same gfhkbfooo; ton Ae leaL 
divistofis romafo 1 ^^ Aan politi¬ 
cal. ' '' ' ' 

The only potential flashp^t Consists of 
educated people wiAout p jolhl Acre is i 
surplus of middle-sdiool 2radiiBAi» wiAouit 
technical training, and they iifo;Ufihappy* 
There are no estimates of UfidhploymeUt, 
but one guess puts Ae ** educliced unon- 
ployed” at between fifteen piul twei^ 
thousand, an ideal base for communist 
activity. The prince has tried, l^iA little 
success, to Aift Ae unemployed but of Ac 
dries to underpoptthited areas^ and he has 
establlAed a t&htly controlled Aass youth 
organisation to nxms enthusiasiiitm Ipairiottc 
obfects. He also devotes much attend^ to 
sport, particuhtrly to Ae use of international 
sport as an arena for the affirmation of an 
embryonic nationalism. 

Foreign capital remains i vulnerable 
target. French rubber, planted bn tOO,ooO 
acres and worth about 75 per cent of all 
foreign capital, is for the moment fairly 
secure.as it provides Cambodjla!8 second 
main export (after rice) and could hardly 
be digested by the stotc for a while ycj. The 
oil companies, now handling only Ae dis¬ 
tribution of refined products, are very 
jumpy^and there are British and American 
tobacco companies that will in the end prol> 
ably face e^ropriation. The retail trade, 
Chinese, Inman and French, would be very 
difficult to take over wiAout serious dis¬ 
location, but state consumer co-operativea 
are slowly expanding. In general, anti- 
foreigner feelings do not seem very strong 


BRITISH HONDURAS 

Whose Belize ? 

FROM A CORRHSPONDEHT IN MEXICO 

O NE of Britain’s few remaining colonies 
—BritiA Honduras—coukf conceiv¬ 
ably be spUt in two by a tug-of-war between 
its nei^bours, Guatemala and Mexi^. The 
visit to Mexico of Ae prime minister of 
British Honduras, Mr George Price, on 
August 9th-i5th, has revived Guatemala’s 
enmities towards its own “ colossus of Ac 
north.” The Mexican government gave 
Mr Price Ac same kind of friendly recep¬ 
tion it has given oAer visiting heads of 
government; Guatemala has responded by 
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witkdnwiatf «iiibiiNa 4 or to Mpyico, 
Oviiuinttlllin pft ) [k Ki if ff ^* IMvc 
about Mexico's "imperialistic flans” to 
iake,0Tei Britiab Hoaoutas (most oC Wbosc 
inhabiueits prdet tg call it Beliae), 

Mexico’s position «a Bdixe is that if 
Guatemala attempts to imiplciiient its claims 
to annex 4 tS csioap, Mexioo wUl revive its 
own claim to the Borthem port of it. Mexico 
insists that tegardleas of legalistici centurp* 
old, tcttitoritf claims, the Beliak tbec^ 
selves siioMld be consulted. 

The last thiog most Briixans vant is to 
become Ouatemalaas, but Guatemala has 
brushed aaidB this ol^ectkn, basing its 
claims on sStb and ipib century treaties. 
Be lia a n e^ it seems, want no part of the 
periodical Qu s aea s a l an reyoluttoas and dic- 
tMorshipe. Titough their income a bead 
eadi year is oak about I113 oonspated to 
Guatemala’s |iw), the poiiOoo Bdiians sk 
in some ampects better off than the 
2,^09,000 Onmeineians. For instance, they 


CHILE 

Frei’s Middle Way 

FltOM A CXIKKRSP(»mENT IN SANTIAGO 

E xcept for a few diity-foccd children, 
Poblaokin Bulnes vraS deserted most 
of last Fridsy. The adult InhaUtantB of tins 
Mthy human antldll, one of the calhmpas, 
or “ mushroom,” shanty-towns that disfigure 
the otherwise piospennis-looking Giilean 
capital, had joined most of Samii^q^ other 
inhabitants gueudng patiently, hours before 
casting theix votes, in this most widely 
publicised of Chile’s long sOctxvsIon of 
orderly elections. 

As returns came in, first from Sanriaco’s 
mixture of rich and poor, elegant and shabby 
quarters and then, later, from towns ana 
mages throtti^ut Chiie’s trixarre, elon¬ 
gated territory, from the hot, arid north to 
the quasi-polar zone around the Straits of 
Magellan, the trend was iromediatciv evi¬ 
dent. With less than 13 per cent erf aosten- 
tions, die lowest figure ever, the elecdoos 
showed that rathw than turn to the 
principles of the matxisr Front for Popular 
Action (FRAP), most Chileans preferred the 
piquant rec^ for social change, tempered 
Wini tradinonalism - fhe “ revolution in 
liberty ’’—of dw Christian Deniocntic 
patty (PDC). Its leader, Senator Eduardo 
ftei, radiant about his absolute majority 
of over fifty-five per cent of the vote, has 
summed it up as a plebiscite a national 
cloioe between programmes rather than 
men. 

The ChOean electorate has, in fact, given 
him cane blanche to make the structural 
Ganges generally thought necessary. He 
and ms collaborators have concluded that 
his government’s primary usk will be to 
accelerate the rate of development to 
the point of doubliim p« cafuta income in 
twenty years. This is a tremendously 


IKTERMATIOHAL REK>PT 

have one hoimpml bedim emh liUiinhiihL 
tarns comfMM*<ti» ooe foe caich <1,900 hs 
Gnmemala; and an jUkciraRf vste of 17 per 
cent Gomparedi to Gpatomalb’s 70 per cant 
Sixty pm cent of Bdixe’s people are 
Englub-i^eakiag negroes or mwattoes; 
thne form the governing doss, togediet 
widt the 4 per cent who are wtqm* In 
addition, there ate sbosit 19,000 Spanish- 
speaking mestisos, and perh^ 16,000 
Mayan Indians, who speak their own lan¬ 
guage. 

Guaieraalaji piditjeians lafit of thomenaoe 
of Mciucan impetulism about as often as 
Mcxicam talk about the menace of Yanqni 
ioqierMlisn^ and wkh about as imiu 
reason. Both countries have bistoricol justi¬ 
fication for their phobiav Mexico lost mme 
than half of what it then claimed as ks 
territory to the United Stmes in the war of 
184^ Earlier yet, Guammah lost its 
proviiiM of Chiaqias to Mexico. Wm we 
never escape from history ? 



To America's relief: Sr Frel 


ambitious target m a country where popnla- 
tioo is increasing at a rate of nearly 2 pa 
cent a year. It imidies an annual rate 
of gromh Of nadonal inoaoK of 6 per 
cent, whidi is very high by any standards. 

In the circumstances, it is not snrpnsing 
that Sr Frei hm said be does not believe 
that in Latin America and Chile today 
human resources can be adequateW 
mobilised by the “ classic " recipes of “ (rfd- 
style capitalism.” The altemaiive be pro¬ 
poses hm, naturally, incurred abuse nom 
the extreme left as ” camouflaged reaction.” 
&iefly, he plans a series of crash pro¬ 
grammes that he presents as both hununi- 
torkn and practical, designed to modernise 
this politically advanced but ccoaomkally 
and socially backward country. He has pro- 
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mpsfri m ivjKcve the. deapemte housing 
ahocimL to mKfetlfH ilt&ncv to 
mA paui^ He 

ba$ |>raQ^se4 tp iwd over Imi lA 'Ibek pro¬ 
perty to a hundred thousand peasant 
tairtriers srithte five ysarAp to restrict 
the esGesrire avcumulatKm ^ hu|d in the 
bands cf a nainoefiy of landlords and to 
achieve greater pradiiotiviiv accompaDied 
by a more eqtutabk distfibutioa of agri- 
ci^ial income. 

Dnlern Sr Fiei, after he becomes presi¬ 
dent on Octsfimr a4thp encounters 
uoeipectcdly sttoi^ oppositimi from 
vested intefcsts (a ri& he admits^ or fails 
to receive the amount ef credits and aid 
bc-needs bom die United States and western 
Bmopep be inay be able to kfiw his word and 
pioSe that ne can provide a genuine 
refonnist altetnativc to a ntarxist revoluuon. 
Neveitbeless, his probfems will not come 
only from the rich, at home and abroad. 

The bid of the PDC to inc<^rate 
unionised labour into ** national decisions ’’ 
is a fine objective. But this means asking 
the workers to accept that fbey cannot 
constantly demand wage increases way 
above real increases in ptoductivit^ as 
the ootmtry struggles to overcome infla¬ 
tion and increase production. Here Sr 
Frci will be particularly exposed to 
socialist and communist criticism. 

The key to his political success may well 
be how Sr Frci treats foreign business 
interests in Chile, partkiiLarly the thousand 
million dollar American holdings in the 
copper tnines. He promised the electorate 
that he would Chileanisecopper, as 
distinct from simplv expropriating it as the 
now eclipsed FRAr candidate, Sr Salvador 
Allende, proposed to do. One of Sr Frci's 
closest economic advisers has revealed that 
the PDC's solution for this most sensitive 
of all political questions is that the Chilean 
governmeot Should enter the copp^T 
Industry as a partner with the north Ameri¬ 
can companies. The aim of this partnership 
would be 10 double production within the 
next few years. Sr Frei’s advisers hope that 
the govemment’a share in the business will 
be financed by American credits, eventually 
redeemabk, so that the Chileans would b,: 
left as unchsputed owners at km of half 
the investment in a greatly expanded 
industry. As compensation, the rate of 
taxation of the foreign share of the income, 
currently at the astronomical figure of 
eighty-five per cent of the returns, might be 
redu^ to fifty per cent. TUs unorthodox 
(rian, which alk> includes legislation to 
retutn the basic ownership d[ the vast 
mineral reserves to the Chilean state, is 
ipeended to reconcile the demands of 
nationalism with Chile’s need for a rational 
form of oo-operation with America. The vul¬ 
nerable copper companies may well be pre¬ 
pared to accept Sx Frei’s eliw. They arc 
aware that the alternative, dictated by the 
country’s mood, is exmopriation—however 
ecmiomicalfy suicidal for Chile. The main 
hope is that Sr Frei’s victory seems to many 
peo^ a victory of the middle way both for 
Chile and the United States. 
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in Pittsburgh: 

Kuuloar Mafcrials & Ki^tiipniont 
Corporation 
Pnporcraft Corpon^Uon 
Pittsburgh Coke & Chcinical 
Company 

Pittsburgh PIu(o dass Company 
iMtiaburgh Stool Compiiny 
|{. K, Portor Company, Inc. 

)I. H. Robertson Company 
Rockwell Manuflicturing 
, Company 

Ruckwell-Statidard Corporation 
Rust Engineering Company 
Shenango Furnaco Company 
Talon, Inc. 

Union Electric Steel Corporation 
Unit4)d Engineering and 
Foundry Company 
U. S. Steel Corporation. 

(C6n<»ral Offices) 

Vesuvius Crucible Company 
‘Wuidiiiigton Stocl Corporuiion 
Westinghouse Air Braks 
Company 

Westinghouse Electrlo 
< Corporatioa 

Edwin It* Wiegand Company 

Pittsburgh Nsitioiifd Bank 
is ypur todaUl contact 

EuropemEBwmwtative Offieet ' 

20 Pl^ Vcnd&ac^ Paris Franco 
Phone: Richfllieu 97^ 

Cable: PITISBAMK 
Telex: PITBDRQ 23-841 
Hepresentativc: JPlene A, GjUidron 

Head Office: Avenue and Wood Street 

Pittsburgh, Penngylvanto 18230^ Uj9.A. 

Cable: FIRST&ANK 
Telex: FIRSTBANK 0S6-888 ^ 

Manager: Boyd^ Vice President 


Headquartered 

Allegheny Eudlum Sloel 
Corporation 

Aluminum Company of Aau rlca 
Blaw-Kopx Company 
Calgon Corporation 
Conaollciaiinn Coal Company 
Copporw^d Stool Company 
Crucible iStcel Company 
Bravo Corporation 
Firth Sterling Inc. 

Gulf eft Corporation 
Hurbiani-Walkcr Itvfrociorios 
Coimny 

H. J. Heinz Company 
Hppponstall Company 
J. U. HShnon & Sons Company 
Jesaop Stool Company 
doncs 4b XaugldiA Stool 
Corperaiion 

Joy Mghufaciurlng Company 
Kennamotal Inc. 

Koppeti Company Inc. 
liOe-Norae Company 
X^lnsen Stool Company 
Mosia Macliino Company 
Mino Safety Apphanees Compony 
Raiiosial Stool Corporation i 
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is Nearly 4,000 correspondent banks throughout the U.S. 
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U.S. corporations. ' 
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Captives of the 
Captive Nations 

W.\SHlNCTOy, Tte 

'V TOW i$ the season when no Congressman lightly lets pass a 
J\| chance to add another anti-oommunist vote to his record. 
Hence the A^inistration's inconvenient, if probably temporary, 
reverse oo September 3fd in the process of steering through the 
House of Representatives a Bill to extend the Food for Peace pro* 
gramme, now ten years old, for a further three ycar^. Because of 
their special character imd circumstances two communist countries, 
Jugoslavia and Poland, hav^ been relatively favoured by American 
trade and aid policy in the past; in spite of persistent attacks they 
are still accorded most-favoured-nation tariff treatment and they 
receive substantial food supplies from American agricultural sur¬ 
pluses against payment in their own currencies. PuMic Law 4*0, 
which governs the Food for Peace programme, has always con¬ 
tained a no-Communists clause, but worded in such a way that 
exceptions could be made in favour of Jugoslavia and Poland as 
being not under Soviet or “world communist” control. On 
September 3rd, however, the House adopted the amendment of ah 
Illinois Republican to tighten the wording of this clause so that 
Poland and Jugoslavia would in future be ruled out. 

With help from the Senate, the Administra|Jon may succeed 
in getting rid of this and other objectionable amendments before 
the extension Bill becomes law. Even so, the iheid^t illustrates 
the trouble the Administration has in persuading Congress to allow 
it any ffexibility in its dealings with communist Europe. As Mr 
l>ean Rusk, ±e Secretary of State, outlined it in a speech last 
February, the Administration's policy consists in “ treating different 
communist countries differently,” with a view to encouraging 
“ evolution within the communist world toward national independ** 
cpxc, peaceful co-operation and open societies.” 

This speech expressed ideas that had been evolving in Wash¬ 
ington for some time and later Mr Johnson gave them the presiden¬ 
tial blessing publicly. But there were, and are, dlfiicuities in the 
way of applying them. To mention one, it is beginning to be 
recognised that of all the communist regimes of eastern Europe, the 
Hungarian treats its public with the greatest liberality. But the im¬ 
pression of Hungarian Communism left behind by the events of 
1956 is burnt deep into the American consciousness and is 
extremely hard to shift. An obstacle nearer home is the palpable 
mistrust of experiments in American-communist relations in an 
important section of Congress and particularly of the House of 
Representatives. Since the entire House (as against only a third 
of the Senate) is about to have to fight for re-election, this is a 
matter not only of intellectual attitude but also of immediate 
practical politics. 

The Administration's supposed appeasement of the ruling parties 
of communist Europe is a special subject of Republican atta^ under 
Senator Goldwater's leadership. Lobbyists bn behalf of what are 
called in Washington the captive nations found a receptive car in 
San Fratipsep when the i^publican National Convention was 
assembling there. As a result, the RepuUican Dlatform reaffirms 
the party's 0 comflutment to a coitfse leading to m eventual libera¬ 
tion of the comfimiust-doniinated natiocia,” which aie define4 as; 
including not the pbviOus ones jbut abq Aemehia, yknjunc> 
Jugoslavia and the iSerbs, Croats and Slovenes (but not the 


Macedonians) separately. One would have thought a commitment 
to pursue the dismemberment of the Soviet Union would be enough 
for anybody ; but the passage in the Republican platfoi^ was dis¬ 
missed as inadequate by the chairman eff the American Friends of 
the Captive Nations, who called it “really just another expression 
of sympathy and pious intent, designed to appeal to the latgesi 
number of nationality group voters.” The £>cniodrats were urged 
to go one better but in fact, as the party in ofke, they did not find 
it possible to go as far. Their undertaking to “ encourage by all 
{Mceful means the growing independence of the captive p(^plci 
living under Communism ” merely repeats what they dafau to hi 
doing already. 

True, their platform goes oh to promise to ha^en the day at 
freedom and self-determination in communist Europe and their list 
of captive nations, like the Republican list, includes the anncKd 
Baltic states of Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania ) but they stop short 
of dragging in Armenia and the Ukraine. Thus they are open m 
attack by, for instance, Representative Derwinskf of Illinois on the 
ground that “ their policy is to co-exist peacefully with the Com- 
mhnists.” The leader of the numerous and voed American- 
Ukrainian groups has accused the Democrats of “ policies Of Accom¬ 
modation and support for communist regimes which enslave the 
captive nations.” Mr William Miller, the Republican candidate for 
Vice President, specifically attacked aid to Jugoslavia and Poland 
when he opened his campaign last Saturday. Senator Qbldwater 
himself, in a leaflet circulated recently, condemns the Admini^ra- 
tion not merely for giving aid to Communists but even for trading 
with them; “by easing the strains on die economies of both 
satellite nations and the Soviet Union, our aid and trade haa 
furnished new strength to die crnnmunht blodt.” 

Naturally it does not follow that Mr Goldwater, if be wero 
elected, would put a stop to all trade with communist countries or 
that he would attempt to liberate them. Si^ though he might 
fairly be expected to compromise in practice, Mr Goldwater haa 
made it plain often enough that he is against co-^cxistenoe in 
princit^c. To the limited extent that AmeticAh voterA cast their 
votes on such an issue as relations with communist Europe^ it seems 
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fair to expect that ikf th^ Ijhcratioil ot the i, 

munist countries will |p 40 hiof fhe ^o-cifetea#c votc.^Jl 

gp xo Resident Johnson. 

Presumably it is among the Americans of eastern European 
origin that this issue will loom largest: though even among 
them the piaure is complicated by the fact, or rather the widespread 
bclieff that those national minorities that have only lately begun to 
arrive at social equality themselves are csp^pcially susceptibk to 
Mr Goldwater's appeal to the white backlash reaction against 
Negro psTwsure. It is because of this fear, and not because of any 
fo^^a policy debate, that a cabinet member of Polish descent (Mx 
John Grooouski, the Eostmaster General) has been brushing up ba,$ 
Polish and assiduously ci^tivating the large Polidii-American groups 
in the north-eastern and middk-westem states on President 
Jbhnaon’a bel^. In so far as foreign policy is an issue in dom^tic 
politics, there is evidently a difference not only about what it is 
kst to do but also about whether the existet>ce in the Unjtcd States 
of large groups of people with eastern European origins creaicfi a 
pressure f6r,Mpfuhieas to^ds tte Europeans unda communist 
rule or for utuel^'ng bardpess towards their rukrs^ Mr Dean 
Rusk) in 1 m spe^ on February asth, n^ntioned the big Polish- 
American pop^tion as one reason for the relatively liberal treat¬ 
ment of Poland in such matters as tariffs and the. supply of food. 
Republican utterance poim to the opposite belief. The main, or 
at any rate the most vocal, pressure of the or^nised ^captive 
nations'’;grQups on both parties is for severity towards the com¬ 
munist rdgiinea, coupled with the promise of liberation for the 
peoples. 

A disdhetioa has to be made here between the pulitical repre¬ 
sentatives of nop-compaunist parties in exile from eastern Europe, 
ofgaoiacfi in the Assembly of Captive European Nations, and the 
krakrs of ihe. ao-calkd ethnic groups in the United States. The 
asMunbly ia inevitably a very mixed body but it does contain men 
who have played rcspoosible parts jn European politics in modern 
idmes; some d them may even hope to play such parts again. The 
leaders of ttie ethnic poups, though they too make free play with 
the appellndon captive nations,” cook from the quite different 
backi^und of people with eastern European origins who have 
seeded in the Unlt^ States. The great migrations from eastern 
Europe (dipt is, from the Russian and ^qstro-Huhgarian empires 
and thehr successor states): happened between iSSo die 

elderly s.urviyora their descendants still form identifiable groups, 
for the ximt part innocent of any knowledge of or contact with any 
of the states of modern eastern or central Europe. Simple and 
intransigent ^^osincht find a namraihome with them and it is they, 
not the exiled politicians who are careful not to prejudice themselves 
at home by caking Americiii nationality, who vote in the United 
States. 

l^esident Johnson's praoiteis not to let any possible vote slip 
aiNty from him if it can b€; ^Iphd., Thus, while he is not going 
fo drop the ^ bridge-buil^tag*’ p^icy towards eastern Europe 
WUchhe has made his owrij ha is also most unlikdy between now 
dad November 3rd to do Goldwatcr a good turn by draw- 

iB|[ undue attention to it. Air Johnson's method is to defuse con¬ 
tentious issues in the belief that voters with nothing to get heated 
ihitme sriB be likely to vote for him ; and since most of the districts 
l!^ 4 al!|)e eastern European populations habitually vote Democratic, 
Ilf my be tactically right. It hll seems to mean that not much 
IlhH^-lluffding with eastern. Europe is going to be done this year. 

UAW’s Birthday Present 

T an tihree-yehr^(^tTact agreed upohliy'di^' Dnit^ Aiito- 

mohSe the Chrysler CoTpo^ri^ on tbeh^ 

of a strike 'Ms describe the UAW'S' 

Rcuther, as “ histoHciill.^ 'the settlement, WOtfhi about *|^eefSrs 
an hour, was the biggest in the history df the motor industry. Yet 
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th^ aiream^ was also whimsical Among the new bene|ts to 
$c/cQ^ed each of Qirysler’i 74,090 worli;jei« wilf be a hllidby 
on his own birthday. Mr Reuther, however, does not see anything 
frivolous in his preoccupai*on with better working contfitions, 
rather than actual wage rises (the car workers’ hourly wages, now 
just over $3 an hour, will continue to go up every year at a rate 
of 2.5 per cent). In the new contract with Chrysler—which will 
serve as a model in the fiegohationil with the two larger car manil- 
facturers, the General MatOrg CoCpocatiod and tbe FOrd. Motor 
Company—the union has won practically all its most cherisl;jie:d 
goals. Workers who rithf at the conipSrativriy ear% dg^ 'of ^ 
(making room for younger irieh) willIdcclvc dbbut $460 a tttbntfi, 
the largest pension agreement in the industry’s history; this is a 
major breakthrough which will give, a lead tp other unions. And 
the men on the assembly line will get what management luid hoped 
that they would not—-an extra u ^iinuteg a day in telicf time. 

Chryskr, the small^ of the Big Thr^c car manufaeturerSy was 
picked as the UAW*^ ** strilte target becau^ of ite vidheraibiliDjrt 
After suffering sevqre losses in 195! and. 1959, the. cprpomtion is 
now rqUing pp ,rccx)rd-breaking profit^ ThcM woijdd.have been 
sorply hurt by a atrike at a tiofe when the i^w 1965 ,car hiotlchi 
were pouring off the assembly Imfuu at. Ford and a,tiGen?ral Motprsu 
Mr Reuther even decteifed that Qixjikx owed the, tfAW a favour^ 
as the union made only mBd demands thoredti 1961 the com¬ 
pany was in trouble, Bqt there were other why rite squeeae 

was put on Quysler. Sixux the corporation prodiicfj& on^ about 
14 psr cent of the cars on the domestic market, a strike there 
would not have disrupted the narional economy, nor einbanassed 
labour’s friend, President Johnson. And since Chrysler has pnly 
about oncr-fifth as many employees as General Motors, the UAW 
would have found a walk-out at Chrysler far easier on its funds. 

It is not certain that General Motors will follow Chrysler's lead, 
however. It has extended its current contract with the UAW uotu 
next Wednesday at midnigbi; that eidier side qlo terminate 
it at 48 hours’ no:ice. Some union sources believe that working 
conditions are worse at General Motors than at the fdants of the 
other two majoi; manufacturers; perhaps^ with the lush Chrysler 
scLilcment in hand, the UAW may press richer General Motors for 
even more. 

Happy Labour Day 

T he labour settlement with the Chrysler CorporatkVn removes 
the only immediate threat to the cconmtjv, provided of course 
thkt the other motor companies follow suit, but it adds to a more 
disiant one which was already worrying some experts—that of 
inflation. The combined increase in wages and benefits won by the 
automobile workers certainly exceeds the annual mcrement of 
3.2 per cent which the Administration considers justified 

CdNSUMER CREDIT incraiie* in pro- 

ductivity and there¬ 
fore noil-inflationary. 
Under this the car 
workers would have 
been allowed an extra 
' 39 cents an hour over 
the three yrars of their 
contract: what they are 
getting Is put at 54 
' cents; although it is dif- 
ficillt td' calculate cx- 
actly. The automobile 
■ tiiriton has al^ys 
' ‘‘^imed that producti- 
y ^vlfy in btetdir factories 
rrse^ at a foinh* iWe'iharf the'iA^ ifot if their 

sejtlcmcnt fs not in ksdf infflatiortaryi ir wiH'set a paftlirn"fot'’dfhd 
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Armiatid with Wasiom. S«ncprporati 9 h tpd Its 32 full peryice ooi?iim«rdar hildts in Wip t) VVi^fitHgiatts 


^He 

; '4/i>' 

Co l; n t y D ii r fi a rn ; **' 


faslesl-growing 
induslrial area 


Couaty Durham Coairty Ourham CaaatyDarAam Caaaty Oapkaiy CamityMarkam 

titf fiytng, ipact for 


provides the widest range 
of firtancial assistance for 
industrial development; 
loana from the County 
Coon^tl arid the full 
haoofUt of Govotwmoat 
grants and loans under the 
Local Emptoyment Aotli, 
Industrial land is 
and essential serview diV' 
amongst the chea|M»«e 
the country. 


has a wide range of indua- 
trial sites suitable Tor 
almost all Mnde of industry, 
Thpsa Include sites In 
two Misting Mew Ton^t 
and In one furtlier pr6« 
posed New Town. Special 
.al^ to meet particular 
rMuiraments can be found 
Md the County Council Is 
^pbapared to assist In tho 
provision of any essential 


all the main east 
coast routes, has eicallent 
communicatiooa MrUli,aiNl 
IgoMstegiciiUy situated In 
relation to. all the major 
industrial centres of Great 
Britain and the Continent; 
two regional!' 
major ports.! 
rail servibesi 
way now un 


has a growing population; 
largo adaptable labour 
forco ahlh oooitdofablo, 
oxporlenca of ahlft work, a 
plentiful supplr df boys- 
and girts leaving school 
and good training facilities 


.^,.^dONMdfacllltlesfor 
0 wldd radfto of cultural 
aojihdttf BeautItuI upland 
seanery. ttuietagrleuHural 
villages, hiaM No buMdii n o< 
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10 DAYS ONLY 
(fm Septenber 
lOth to 27th) 

FORAVISITTOTHE 




1 


TEIHIHint 

EKHIBIIIOn 


Palo'lo dcf Expoiitfons, 
•very day from IQ o.m. to 6 p.m. 


Four main isctlons this year: 

• MMInc material and equipment 

• IdiiiMrlal electricity 

• Safety and hygiene in factories 

• Machine-tools and other mechanical equipments 


Ask for th* detailed programme of congresses, study 
cycles and conferences held on the same occasion. 

FOB INFORMATION AND LEGITIMATION 
CARDS, apply to: 

• Weygel, Leygonie ft Co, >1, King Street, London 
W.C,2 

#Thb Belgian Chamber of Commerce. 6. Belgrave 
Square, London S.W.I 


^ the belgion 
rendez*uous 
yjith progress 



AVhcn lio wtrs usMignotl uh tiinjcrviHinix ffiKinoer U\ tliorgo «*r rtilii ini- 
tioii nnU installation of twcnty-fiv© 3-3 ton Mlmrf (‘laiiOH ni i iiliMittM. 
hoilbi^ur, Naoifto Hasunnina woncleml if ho woiiUl bo able t'» l)i i«lL'o 
tlie linfiiiirttio and euUimil gap botiiioen liidin and Japan. 

Ho iioodn’t base womed. Ho diwoverod Hint moKt ot tUv \ inu 
V could express luH moaning to hia Indian eo-worhws by sign hjngnn',it\ 
as ilie montlis vrciii by, lie piekotl up s<»mo .Bi^igpli; hi.< hidiaiL 
cOlloagiicM iwckod up some Jttpanffto; st> tlmy wore able lu l-mdi- 
muniuato in a mix turn uf Engliw^ and Hengalj. 

Hr. ^lasamima was pariinulorly imp«i«sed. with lil‘< In.h.m 
ftssistants* oagornoss t«) learn and their ability fiiUnw spcf'iiU'at roii.< 
to the lettep. He rooi^lls the pride they sbartwi with him one' mi plot ion 
of the projectvafteir 20 mrmtha of working together. Ky the tiim't ho 
lost b^t(*h of eranos was iiVstaJlfd, elYk*ienf'> was 30'‘;, higher iliou 
when the projw't stnriod. All, 23 muios arr mmu' npomiing Hawlo-'Sly 
..-^proof that cuUnrnl dilTemicos are no Iwnrifu to snf(M'r>s|ta intfr- 
natiunal onginorTing pmjofts, 

Uk\W PMPV^TS: Material Handling Equipmont. Iron and Steel Plants, Power Plants. 
'Chemical Plants, Paper and Pulp Plants, Ships, let Airctaft Engines. Compressors, Blowpr-, 

mi 

IsW fc E wH N B Har ti wi Ihwif liwlii rt rie f €0., Ltd. t*k,*, Je,** 

c „ , CSebW. JHlJpO TWCYO 

Ofttoet AadjMr Un.lon 

;■ pMitoK IHICXriiiOinOON ■ . 

' NwVMLDMr>iMtae,McdBe'eR^,''lli*d*'lMdnk>t^^ 
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iodiM;rics»: tbe siiedl induiuy ^ere kboiir ncfptM^ica^ m 

due 

For ^ present, however, there i& no sign that the longest 
ccoaonik expamion. in the country's htstoiy is going to explode 
or tO' shrivel. The strong detriand for motor cars is abcnit to be 
sumuiaced by die appearance of the new models and retail trade 
continues to rise, as does consumer credit even though repayments 
of hire purchase loans are at record Icvek, Some factories—^thdse 
producing certain types of steel, for example—are operating at 
capacity at last* Encouraged by this and by the favourable attitude 
of the present Adininistration, businessmen are spending even^mote 
on new plant and equipment this year than they planned to do 
earlier, although they have not raised their sights by quite as much 
as some observers expected* Total Wlays for this purpose, at 
$44.2 billion according to the latest estimate, are likely to be 13 
per cent above last year's and in the final three months of 1964 
they should be running at an annual rate of over $46 billioii, con¬ 
tinuing thf^ir recent steady record-breaking rise* 

CONSUNER PRICES , cost ofliving is aba 

breaking records, with the 
biggest increase of the 
year, 0.3 per cent, coming 
in July; but this is not 
giving concern since it 
was ^iefly due to higher 
prices for meat that had 
been engineered by the 
government for political 
reasons, to make cattle¬ 
men happy. Unemploy¬ 
ment rose in August to 
above 5 per cent of the labour force once again, but only just above, 
and the number of a<^it married men out of work remained satis¬ 
factorily low. The increase in the rate of unemployment was because 
joblessness among teen-agers fell leas than usual at this season. 
For the 72 million Americans in work last Monday’s Labour Day 
holiday was a happy beginning for the new economic year. 
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Eight Weeks to Go 

1 . View from the Polls 

P RIDE goeth before a fall and better safe than sorry. President 
Johnson, who*^ as a good politician is not afraid of platitudes, 
must keep repeating these to himself as he scrutinises the latest 
public opinion surveys. These show the President to have such a 
commanding lead—about 62 per cent to 38 per cent—that Senator 
Goldwater would seem to be the underdog of the century. At 
this stage of the campaign in i960, Mr Kennedy and Mr Nixon 
were separated by only about 5 percentage points on most polls. 
And in 1948 it was an error of about 5 per cent that caused the 
Gallup Poll to pick Mr Dewey as the winner rather than President 
Truman. So strongly are all the statistical tides in favour of Presi¬ 
dent Johnson just now that a victory for Mr Goldwater would 
be the greatest upset for the poll-takers since the lAterary Digest 
predicted a landslide for Mr Landcm, the Republican who was 
crushed by President Roosevelt in 1936. 

But Mr Goldwater and all those who distrust political forecasts 
believe that the coming election will be exceptional. The Republi¬ 
can candidate appeals to Americans' unconscious yearnings for a 
simpler world, something not easy for polls to measure. The South, 
once solidly Democratic, is now the only area to give Mr Goldwater 
a lead (51 per cent to 40 per cent). And the ever-growing and 
politically uncertain class of suburban dwellers are known to be 
stirred by the two new issues in political life—the ‘‘white back¬ 
lash" (the whites’ resentment against the Negroes* drive for 


SURVEY 1021 

edmUtgr) acMi nwiR 

OdIdwiMdt bn ba|w tint Jk dit- 

appnr. Thi» «)d lib ftethright iwniei^^ ow 

millions of pscqde wbo id^ not UMMUy go to the^pefli (3! iaiUioii 
Americans t>f vot^ did not icast boHots tg^ dborion, 
including nine milUoa wgbtaied Republkans) but whD.ii|i^ fisd 
that tbb . i^ear it last b a canchdaK the;, can truaiiji' ;Ais(v 
although three out o( ten Republicans now dedate themselves for 
Mr Jdinson, many will drift bade Into ibe fold by tfovember third. 

But the white backlash, when jput to a dear test in the |%cent 
primary election in Miebigot^ kpjItOnd'weak. A 
Democratic Congressman, Din^, who bad su|!qpottsd th^ Civil 
J^hts Bill, won the hominatioh iot a seat ip a oewly-cirdH^ (Bftriin 
from another Congressman, Mr Lesmski, bho; had ^Iwe^. toe odiy 
northern Democrat to vote againkt die 1 ^. tf ^ ba^Eb^ ,had 
existed, it should have given the victory tp Mr Lesinirii^, i ^ ev» 
had the advantage that 80 per cent ^ bb former criosdtn^b. 
largely white suburbanites, were in the bew di^Ct, .Dj^eQ. 
on the other hand, lost most of his old sUi^Kirterik bldi^ni^ many 
Negroes, in the redistrkting. In Tenoessbe top, flk jbw^dajdl has 
bathed. The Democratic Governor, Mr Qdnenf, was dmated 
in hb bid for nomination as Senator. Not only vo^ but 
those identified with organised labour deseirted Mr Qement, yShom 
they had previously supported, in favPur of a COogresmum, Mr 
Bass, who has been a much stronger advocate of dvil rights. 

2. Whose Merry-Go-Round? 

F or the formal openings of their elecdon campaigns both 
Senator Goldwater and President Johnson went back to the 
grass roots of their jpolaticcd suppoit^Mr? Goldwater to bis old 
family department store in an ex-fcontier town in Arizona, to talk 
to prosperous, conservative westemtr$, Mr Johnson to Cadillac 
Square in Detroit, to talk tt^eq^Uy prosp^ous but mote liberal 
trade’^unionists.^ Labour IdMIm ha^ givim the President'their 
unanimous support this year—normally several of them work for 
the Republican nominee—and are contributing even more heavily 
than usual to the Democratic campaign in both money and tfort. 
They are certain that a Goldwater victory would bring a concerted 
attack from federal and' state governments on the traite unions and 
all that they have fought for, and refuse to take seriously the 
Republican candidate’s ptomises to protect labour’s rights. He also 
promises never to use compulsory arbitration—a reminder of the 
way in which President Johnson was forced to handle the threatened 
railway strike. Mr Miller, the Republican vice-^presidential candi¬ 
date, speaking in South Bend, a town where tmemployment is 
heavy as a result of the dosing of the Studebaker car factory, did 
his bit by warning trade unionists that the Administration’s tariff 
and immigration policies would flood the United States with foreign 
goods and foreign workers. 

But such promises and prophecies are not likely to win labour 
votes, especially when the Democrats have so much to offer in 
the way of more jobs and more welfare benefits. What may attract 
trade unionists, and even more their wives, to Mr Qddwater are his 
attacks on violence in city streets, on the increase in crime and on 
immorality and corruption in government, given new point this 
week by the reopening of the enquiry into the Bobby Baker scandals 
in Washington. This is the theme which Mr Goldwaiter’s advisers 
have apparently fixed on as the most likely to be pre^tabk to the 
Senator. 

On peace and prosperity he is unwise to Jxy to compete with 
the President, although his promise to end conscription may bring 
him some votes in spite of the fact that Mr Johnson is already 
committed to do this if it can be done safely. Air Gbldwater’a 
iicsire to check “ regimentation ” by the federal govemxneiR an4 
to give power back to the states is, also popular, psrdculttdy since 
be has uow linked it with the |riedge of an autotna$ic tax of 
5 per cent a year. He has learnt not to guarantee a quick reduction 




im AMERICA^! SUftVBT 'THE Ba>K0h9T$r SEPTEIMBR n, 


hifcdittfll ipciRAitg ^ Itti^kMiedial^ baknting it»f die Budget. But 
^euKMiMeurfilke gr^^ the fed^ gevernmieutiKdiile 
eoeordin| ^ h\m ffdutsnt |oli(i8Dn% are merry^rounidt ef 
flBcil kctapofiBibitity.** Few miters will wwfry about thatj how^ 
cvcfj so long as the iS-esidcnt’s cms keejvthc country on a merry-go- 
mufid of poosperi^^rid this is what the reductions in excise taxes 
which Mr JobiMMoa proposes next year are intended to do. 


3. Absentee Americans 

HEItB ait about 50,000 American civilians living in Britaini 
apct^ing to the British Home Office, and an exuberant group 
called Ani^ricans Abroad for Johnson would like to get in touch 
witib them all. The basic tenets of AAJ^ whidi has a parent organi¬ 
sation in Paris, are admixation of President Johnson and fear of 
Senator Goldwater. In ah effort to help Johnson remain in 
the ^itliite House, AAJ is trying to persuade all Americans who will 
be abroad on eleaion day to send for a posul, or absemec, ballot 
ao that they may vote for the President. But the I^ndon branch 
(located, inap^ropriatdy enough) in Lincoln House on Htgh 
Mdbom) finds that it has taken on an even larger task—that of 
advising Americans in Britain whether they still have the right to 
vote at home. 

Under the American federal system, voting is purely a concern 
of the individual states^ not of the. national government. Only 
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AMCmCAN OPINION 

In despotic ooumties h h always difficuh and often quite 
impossible to ascertain what are the wijdies and feelings 
of the people in respect fo any' particular line of national 
polky or aotkia Nor is it, bomparatiVety malting, of any 
gmt inmrtance to ascertain this. It is the Government diat 
tbinM) that; deddes, that acts. As soon as foreigners kn^w the 
aendxnents of the Czar of Russia or the Sultan & Tudeey, they 
knhw what the general coikkict of those cxHuicrics wMl be. . . . 
Bjut—what we axe dow to rcoignise—the same is true to a 
considerable extent of other States also, even of those which are 
most really setf- g o v er n e d , and whose instkutions are most free 
and populBr. It k true to a very remaekabk degree, for example, 
of Amka at this noment. It ia of the utmost conceivable 
importance both to the Americans and to ourselves to discover 
wtm certainty What are the sentiments of the people as to the 
continuance of the civil war, as to the precise obiects for which 
it is or should be waged, and as to the mode in which it should 
be carried on. It is a positive matter of life and death to them 
to determine whether the fearful conflict which is now waging 
there dumld oease; whether its piolongBtioa is, and has for 
some time been, the desire of the great body oi the people, 
or only Of a cOnuMuetively small minority, of one or two 
passionate sections, 4af an insignifleant but wefl-placcd and 
personatty'-intcrested cUque. The American Government is the 
most popular in the world. It is democracy naked and 
unfettered. Their Press is singularly multitudinous and out- 
I spoken. Every man dtinka talks of the subject, and, 
[ acoording to all Jbeory and assertion, thinks and speaks in 
^ perfect liberty. They elect their own municipal officers, their 
[ own members of Legislature, their own President, their own 
military chiefs and civil iudg^—and they elca most of them 
pretty often. They vote by universal suffrage, actually or 
virtuwy. They have fifty ways, both of saying what they wish 
and of making their wishes felt. Yet neither we nor they can 
at this moment pronounce, with anting approaching to 
confidence, whedier the majority of the people of the North 
are anxious for peace or are resolutely bent on the prosecution 
of the war. It really seems as if there were no means of making 
this out—as if the fireest nation with the most popular form m 
Govenunent in the world were unable to ascertain what its desire, 
at the moit tremendous crisis of its fate, really is, or of expressing 
that desire^ and forcing its realisatioii upon the Executive: 


ballots md the requiteaientai tot K|p»lering to a 
froto 'iiato'’u> 'Statti' ABtoritoito-tow. 'live''•Otoaid fbv'iMm 
of rioie teddfo i^d tlfarti^iitoiito’jbave 
Voting rOlis and ibaf, ladi;^ tot Ankriean addttof, no 

loitgef vote. (They BN^' boit vote id anothto-ii^^ 
jeopardising their AtodHciu dStosnahip.) Move 'they 

Sinply ate not sare i^ietiier-thity are entitled to ait atito&Cto ballot 
or bot. AAJ, with its sttol of - v^hliMeers, tries to giro athke on 
the vodng tt^renients of die wiioito stoi^ even Aou^' tome 
of dioae who sedc help may toanr to vote for Mr Gddwntet. 

Bnt do absentee baOdts mBhe toiy tfiSertoice? Ifew Atoenauu can 
believe ai^ ion|er that they dp non 150,000 tor so Americans 
abroad conttittote more dutn the nano# margiB by wbkh Ftorident 
Kedni^ defeated Mr 'Niktoh iii' isido in the 19^ eketioiis 
the tesiilts of several putto gtovemordiips were so- dbie diat dte 
postal vote tipped die baUnee. Por di^ who find ditot diey are 
disfranchised, AAJ sdS hto a mnston; diey otoi write to- the fiidks 
back hodw to say that from die lopg, view mmss the Atlantic 
Mr Johnson loohs-die prefenUe of the two c a ndid a tes . 


Los Angeles Gbe$ East 

FROM A CORRESPOND]^ |N CALIFORNIA 

THER icgbns of the United States mRy he Jciloiis of the 
eomoinic growth and prosperity of the State of California, 
contoiiding that this haa been stimulated favdurkism from 
Washitigton in the allocation df defence contracts, but California 
is determinfd not only to hold on to what It has but also to get 
nfore. This is why the Los Angeles Economic pevelopment Board, 
which was eataMiahed about a ^tr ago Mayor Yocty, Is now 
opening an ofifce in New York City to ** tell the Im Angeles story.'* 
This dedsfon to carTy the fig^t for the busmessman’s' business 
right into the heart <rf the cncm/s camp^Ncw York has been 
California’s most bitter rival—is prompted only partly by fears 
that fewer new orders will be going to the aerospace industry on 
which the economy of Los Angeles relfos k> heavily. 

Californians are also Worried becsOise moderh methods of trans¬ 
port and distribution are bringing markets in one section of the 
United States more and more within the orbit of manufacturers 
in other sections; this strikes at the bi^-cost economy of the 
West, which has thrived on its comp^^rive isoladon from the rest 
of the country. Furthermore, the invasion of New York by Los 
Angeles is a matter of tit-for-tat. Since 1961, New York State 
has had an office in the west coast city, supposedly for the purpose 
of persuading western, manufacturers to put their'east coast branch 
plants and diatributkxi facilities in New York rather than New 
Jersey or Pennsylvama ; but many Californians suspea chat the real 
intention is to woo businesses away from California. 

The propoml that the Los Angeles board should establish a New 
York office on an annual budget of $100,000 a year, paying the 
manager $22,500 a year, has been assailed by members of the City 
Council; this was to be expected as Mayor Yorty is constantly 
criticised by them. More surprising iS' the attack from the Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce on the grounds that the piojecr 
is a '' waste of money.” But the chamber pobts that already 
private agencies, sudi as banks, public utilities, railways and land 
developers, are spending between $3 milUon and $4 million annually 
oufrof thdr own funds in an effort to attract new industry to the 
area. Furthermore, the chamber says that it would be more useful 
if the Mayor and his board employed both their own energies and 
the taxpayers’ money to reduce the burden of taxation in the Los 
Angeles area, partkniarly some of the special levies California 
inqxses on business, su^ as the annual tax on itocks-in-hand. 
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LET MITSUBISHI MEET YOUR POWER NEEDS 

Mitsubishi Heavy Industries pioneered the manufacture of prime movers in Japan, and tiie popdlatVy of Utt^isfil 
turbines amons ship owners Mid thermal, hydroelectric and nuciear power station operators no doubt liw {nlietr 
reliabiiihr, high output and compact sfyle, 

The Company's king experience M design and construction is not confined to turbines. The Company )s active in all 
phases of industrial engineering, plant equipment, automobile and aircraft engineering. 

Mitsubishi has representation iq most countries, and sdndqes are available throughoMtthe world 

A MITSUBISHI 

mamr iwntsvinKS. ■.m 

MsodOfficSt SBliyMa>iN|Mik C«M« AdMmiI 

Miiin Fro<i|ucti: fihip«; Prime Movers; Stieel Struel«ir«iis IfisdifaMfry end E qrf pfaAte i t lor mp Mt , mining, iron and chemleal, testBe^idtstleib 
imlp^ paper end caidboacd, pniisiiif» bottling and eislilDg,tod nsoite Aebigenittingend Ait Conditioning Equipment; OnslarncdonMa^liieii) 
Agricultural Machineiy; Meter Vehides) Rolling Stode; Aircraft; Inmtdal tSquipiiiinit tl A kinds. 
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'', Hol|ilng ifThem to Climb 


* I 

odt^nlin ft Kkw Ksim't progrcM 
1 Wi 4 * > ll i |i i*n i e * bMifer Iftt^Moovne 
calls It jMWNIM MW HitMb. It ufcd to be 
ctxnfoCliblC lb the iMXeM« in bw 

numben ti goini ra uairdrwtv «e 

Icaviill ihn mk toobW f«»l ^ 

shop mM tbe <#!«,, IM IMMr the VWR fulf 
which the epiKCtHOitiie end the 

cambfM el Ne*t»e* (nw i»»«» dear. 

“ Tlviiin it < «(Wl|WjN|^" Secre¬ 
tary «f MM worse ” 

Yet MMwnhr JNhilO^t those who 
would belp ittim ^ IwdUlQg the problem 
of better )obf fWftkm once con- 

ccncmttd UMI jbdngittg intcKrution to 

the schbplfe ^hUli^h at all levels 

—from db» on Equal 

EmphiMMit ttepctttUd^ down to the 
commvMt^ ' pHOfieti for uking Negro 
children to nuttedw end concerta—to make 
more OMKtttfinStict available lor Ncgroca 
and HI KWideeilf the Kfghoet* interest m then^ 

This cmtig^ 43 f mahtfesu it&elf in 

many wey^ l^e Department Of Defence h 
now ttym to cnedHrage Negroes to vttk 
careers ifal the aimed forces seeing that 
coloured idreiccam |tre advanced in the 
ranks with all ideEberate speed. The Ford 
Foundatlcm aoad Hermufd University, a 
Negro InstiiWthM, havd conducted a special 
progtngim^ in foreign affairs this summer 
to pr^m yOMug pec^ for 

the iiom mieiriDa State Deparment woidd 
gladly gffo them and the eountiy^s major 
industrial lidO^cd Up at Negro CgMqges last 
spring (0 fogittit Negro grgdualtti * 

OH g) miallcr scale, but with great 
P*<ychdloi|d«^i are such effom as that 
made me Washington^ DCi Hotel 
AHsoQfattto to try m put more Ne||;toes ** out 
front ^•^^t the riioeptfoil dcsl^tatto Hum in 
the lift ormd dSniitg xoonu Parddori Good- 
man’Sii the gtigpuit shop On Fifth Avenue in 
New Yagt City, has dam its bit by integral 
ing its display winddws with Negru and 
white maimaiuiqa side by side. 

Bui perhaps the most dramatic change in 
the Negro’s Job oudook has been the open 
—and overdtao^^mpousal of his cause by 
organised labour. The American l^ederation 
of Labour and f|k>ngres8 of Industrial 
Organisations, with million members, 
now admits frankly that, in the words of one 
trades union leader, "we’ve got some real 
bad boys on this question of dhcriminatkin.*’ 
The worst offenders have been the small 
highly-paid craft unions; these—more from 
a concern to hold their jobs than from 
bigotry—have tended to dose their ranks to 
all but sons and relatives of present mem¬ 
bers, none of whom were Negroes. i 

Now the AFL-CIO has organised a formal 
campaign to fight dtscriminarion in employ¬ 
ment. Its main target will be emptoydrs 
who refuse men jobs l^causc of tlieir colour. 
But at the same time labour is putting its 
own ho^ in order. 

ThatfU^ unionism'’ is really on 

the wancTlSis shown by the capitulation of 


the New York focal of the Sheet Metal 
wqpkers union. ' This bomdi, yilich has 
kept Njbgrocs out for j 6 yeanN has just 
agmed, upder pfessure ttogg the courts, to 
accept as apprentices those apfdlcants who 
make the best scores pm examinations 


administered by* an pmstde 'higcHty* 'Yhis 
settlement is cxpectal to set a ^precedent for 
other unions fofowCr their ccfour hjsfo. 

Negro^a arc aHo heins ipipotvaraked m 
become merchants and enueprqtmurli, The 
federal Small Business 
urging them to stop conoe&fratfot mdr 
shops, banks and laundiomats infaddly tf- 
smered areas and instead to try fdt a ^halre 
of the market created hv an expandfoi^pppU** 
latioa yntil last Februars, the 
admitted with shame, the agency made nMf 
seven loans to Nc^oes in ten years. Now 
it has 'set up fjeld offices in Philadelphia, 
Brooklyn^ Harlem and Washington, DC, to 
make tk easier lot Negroes to use the credit 
and advice whkh U offers. 


Y FT to increase opportunitits for Negroes 
ia. only half the battle, The Negroes 
must also be ready and willing to take them. 
The years of oppression and discnminauon 
have taken their toll. Many Negroes do not 
aspire to advance and many potentially 
gifted youngsters have already been so 
blighted by the congested axid defeadst 
4unoKpbere of stum life that they are unable 
to compete favourably with white chOdiren 
even when they arc admitted on an equal 
basis to good schools. 

To offhci this cultural stars .ition, many 
small progj .imrnes have sprung up. In Qeve- 
land, a welfare organihation helps coloured 
men to prepare for the tough examinations 
required ior entrance to the craft and build¬ 
ing unions. In Chicago^ a group fortified 
with a grant of $76,000 from the Department 
of Labi'ur is training the hard-core unem- 
ptoved as mechanics, typists and welders. 
In Philadelphia another group, supported 
entirely bv private funds, has set up classes 
for 300 Negroes, teaching them the taCh*« 
niques of rcstauiant, iactory and even 
laboratory work. 

But these programmes often run hqad-on 
into the problems of diseouragenicnt and 
Jack of motivation. In Washington, DC, this 
^car a group of one hundred young men 
were prepared for apprenticeships as carpen¬ 
ters, >cr more than half dropped out without 
completing the course. In a similar pro¬ 
gramme in Norfolk, Virginia, organised 
under the federal Manpower Development 
and Training Act of 1962, it quickly became 
clear that the trainees lacked far more than 
lechnklal skill. They needed help with read¬ 
ing, writing, oidinaiy couversatfop and a 
morass of domestic problems. And some 
of those who struggled through the year’s 
course stiH could not get work afterwards. 

American colleges and universities are 
finding it liard to enroll all the Negro 
students that they would like. Princeton 
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t>iiversity will have iribto Negrq^ than c\ c r 

a wd^its ffrat-year st^dentt arrive this 
Is I reshle bf kd’il^ve^qmiiHiign to 
theny—but the ratio anil sdU 1^ onh 
our <tf 8da There hate tfom an iilpres- 
sive aittnbofW jj^iccts this sommer so trv 
td ppc rhk'ifobfjuance right Princeton and 
tMttmioutJh Colicge, ivlth the help of the 
!^odk6feller Fpundatiqn, topk In bright high 
school boys from ubooi^privileged environ¬ 
ments (pioalt were Negroes) and gave them 
intensive instruction to help them to catch 
with their white contemporaries. Another 
eimpnpfo at Swarthmore, a Quaker col¬ 
lege in Pennsylvania, which provided a sum¬ 
mer aession for slum Children simply to 
instill them with a love of learning. 

As d practical step to help Negro young¬ 
sters to enter Amc^^s b^t O^eges, the 
Ford Foundation lutt cteited a'special 
scholarship programme for aoo $tudents a 
year, to be chosen by their hendxmatcts not 
by competitive examinations, tliis plan 
recognises that gifted Negro students have 
not been wjnaing their sh^ of schotatships 
because they are not yet able to Md their 
own in competition With whites. 

But perhaps the Negro’s best hope for a 
better economic future will come from the 
federal government’s efforts to help the pcx>r 
and the jobless, whatever their colour^ lu 
the siew of the laibour Department the 
problems of the Negro arc not pripiarilY a 
question of race but one of being under¬ 
privileged in general. Certainly many 
Negroes will benefit from Prerident John- 
«ion*s poverty programme ; its conscr\ ation 
camps and training centres arc designed 
specifically to help the school drop-out with 
nothing to offer on the job market. More 
important even may be the Department of 
Labour’s massive attack on teen-age unem¬ 
ployment. This summer 2,000 job counsel* 
lors have been trained 10 help worklcss 
young p^lc ; they will serve in “ youth 
opportunity centres to be set up through¬ 
out the country, llic&e centres should tie 
in wtU with the Selective Service System’s 
attempt to salvage the young men 'abour 
one-third of those called up) who do not 
meet the requirements for military service. 

An earlier article — How Badhy-off Arc 
They?—appeared on page 722 of Tiie Beono- 
of May 16 , 1964 . 
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Blackpool 

Standstill 


N (»ody expected diis year’s Trades 
Union Congress to be a very exciting 
affair. There were good reasons why ic 
should not be. The congress faced one big 
political imperative. It must do nothing 
that could embarrass the Labour party at 
the polls. Any mternedne row between 
the unions represented at the congress 
would of itself embarrass Labour. Equally, 
any noisy expression of all-out support for 
Labour would of itself lead to a row-r-a 
public row, raised by those (mainly white- 
collar) unions that owe no party political 
allegiance, and a private row, raised by 
those TUC leaders (including probably 
Mr George \^oodcock. the general secre¬ 
tary) who believe that the TUC would be 
fooh&h to align itself too passionately with 
either politick party, when it must shortly 
face one or the other of them in the govern¬ 
ment seats across the bargaining table. 

So dullness reigned. Even Mr Harold 
Wilson was dull, and quite rightly. He 
could have had the delegates dandng in 
the aisles if he had wished. But the spe^h 
that would have trade unionists dancing 
in the aisles would equally have Conserva¬ 
tive campaigners—^and a large part of the 
television audience—gloating. In the 
event he roused the audience to applause 
only twice. Once was when—^in a last- 
minute addition—he assured them that 
Labour would, if elected, amend the law 
relating to trade unions so as to remove 
the effects of the decision of the courts in 
Rookes v. Barnard (see page i,ooo). The 
other occasion for applause was a reference 
to the European common market. What Mr 
WUson said was that the conditions 
accepted two years ago by the British 
government had been “ intolerable and un¬ 


If the aim of this year’s Trades 
Union Congress was to do 
nothing in particular, those 
present did It very well 


acceptable ”; delegates pretty clearly took 
this to be a promise for the future, as well 
as a condemnation of the past. Their 
applause could, unhappily, mdicate that 
Labour’s hands are less free on this issue 
than on any other. 

At the close of Mr Wilson’s speech a rash 
knot of delegates struck up “For he’s a 
jolly good fellow.” They evidently in¬ 
tended to match the reception riVen to Mt 
Gaitskell when he, before the last general 
election, was cheered to the skies after 
addressing the TUC. That election, it may 
be sourly noted, was lost by Labour. The 
cheery initiative was not followed this time. 
Mr Wilson may not regret it, 

I F there was anything new in Mr Wilson’s 
speech, it was that part concerning con¬ 
sultations with the unions. A Labour gov¬ 
ernment, he declared, would not attempt to 
impose change on the unions from on high, 
by means of a Royal Cmninission or similar 
Tory device. The problems of industry 
would, however, be discussed with the 
unions in the National Economic Develop¬ 
ment Council, and within the little 
Neddies” for each industry and region. 
The real question, of course, is whether 
a government more willing than the 
present one tp take the unions to its 
economic bosom would find its affection 
reciprocated by a potent parmer. This 
year the question has real bite, for even 
the TUC’s most powerful affiliate, the 
Transport and General WorkefH, may yet 
be unable to deter its members from a pre- 
elecuon dock strike that could have dis¬ 
astrous consequences foe Labour. 

The supreme irony was that Mt Wilson’s 



own speeds, Uke a cliuomfum«plateid buffer, 
had been Ulod by die dumeh of the 
congress to ouahloii the o# Imad-oii col- 

nrrapped up together ia «hod|)itie 
Mve one. The offending union irM the 
Clerical and Adminiatriuive Woritera’ 
Union: the irMson 4*9 oonaitMil of 
a refiiaal to trididrav e tnofiOn ivei^g 
“ the failure of (Ik general oMtaepw 
forward proma^ for reot||auifi|ii| dK 
atructure of Ok TUC aa peoMBeff .. to 
the 1962 conilveaiL’’ ^ 

This the jenetal oouneB We clttrlv 
failed to do. Cat the foce of it Mr Vootkoda 
has been defeated by the inertia of Ml vaat 
movement. IiUtuatrial or¬ 

ganisation of unhxis induttry-bjMndUstry, 
rather than sprawling across several Indus* 
tries—4ras the aim attributed to Mr Wood* 
coclk two years ago. Tfaiayearbeolahaedas 
progress the discovery ffiat ladaatrial 
unionism is “ not proctiaddc or desinbU.” 
To this the qmkesman of the clerks* union 
retorted that the reason why the congress 
managers had widied his resolutioa to be 
withdrawn was because of its truth. 

Mr Woodcock’s evasion of this central 
issue of union reform was aU too clearly ex¬ 
plained by the ensuing debate. Diehard con- 
aervatives (with a very small “c ”) lurched 
to the defence of the official policy of do- 
nothing. Mr John Boyd of ffie Anitl> 
gamated Engineering Union suggested that 
the derks* critkisms were somenow allied 
to the inherent wvongheadedneH of white- 
collar unions, and arocmed to propose the 
origiaal thesis that British tatpott suoceaKs 
are due to the creative ada^bility of the 
trade unions. He was fol&wed by other 
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spokesmen anxious to proclaim the unique 
merits of their own trade unions. Jt was at 
the alarming sight of Mr Dijinny 
McGarvcyj puffing his way to the rostrum 
to defend his faitmul Boilermakers, that the 
chainnan hioka off 4 ehnte lo^oall^ the 
guest speaker, Mr Wilson. What Mr Wilson 
failed to achieve in the way of a lowering 
of the temperature was completed by a nice 
jsaxx ^ £miii • rim ^ UnioD > X«tdL ■" 

bidieve..’ihic ^ 'najtnni 
«•' ^ t ftUj t "laAinBjng dKiiitel»K% ^ Mr 
McOww^ imp offers some arg i inyM||^ 
Till rnffiljirp 1i|)t in the past year jpm|l 
foMteii-itwIiraio «her shipyard craft 

ampi;, aa Jk KoaindM tha ooifflc^^ 
Int dMHtd hi 1924- Optoniati.'ltie 
apt w back op tbii .proof of trade uoltHt 

llie AlXilN' Federatioi|.^n3 wab 
planaiMi as noen^ as the late 
obviiiw rc g sa < iei M» 4 ramarkahk accekra*^ 
thm. S n(»4paihii fcr hdkyiog 
that 'die tiade sMkns m profFeHing 
towards a more ratigiui stniaure cki Iw 
fniBt on the fact that the TUC, 6 m unioa^s 
centnl am, has hi lict acqidnd r 


amount more strength within the past few 
years, and that co-operation between unions 
working in similar fields is more general 
now than it was some ten years ago. This 
is true enough. But can the unions, or 
^ the oouatry, afford this gradualism ?.- 

Fgf the rest of this week^s debates, bland 
agreement was allowed to appear to rei^n. 
Delegates amused themselves by arguing 
*>~iamgfiaii€^ ^ ahe whole - 4 n " passages 
and bars about the rights and wrongs of 
the Biectrkal Trades Union’s ban on ^m- 
munht ^oe-lic^orsr e^o^oiil mem- 
selves-^sgaln, liicher dhturhkigfy-^ving 
the bird^to an American fraternal ^pogate 
who spoke Aiqerkan Jqit^ about ,$uba: 
he mifdit tactfufiy haVe jetneii^ered 
that Leytand is the name of a town in Lan¬ 
cashire, not twenty miles from where he 
was speaking. 

The great ideological struggles that have 
so enlivened the TUC in recent years were 
completely missing. A curious side-effect 
of this was that even the non-ideological 
debates had a limp, flavour, like so 
manjr irtut-cutltts or saltless eggs. Mr 
Frai^ Cousins, for exampli^ can usually 
draw a crowd on any subject. People listen 
to him, hecausc they half-expect him to say 
something Shocking. But this year Mr 
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td an QpeniHoiSe^^ di^to 
Of readJng their paperk. lt\wai a ifakfiie) 
bpeauae wl^t he had to say d^a tiiolopghly 
sensible. 

But it 49 ill 4 c 9’ duBesr mo i a e nt y dia t dm 
TUC appears at its best. A couple of 
thousand worthy people, and a few dozen 
extremely aide people, none oi them par- 


oittiii ii| i titi>bhiiwri oa.. But 
fi«e to a doubt. 

ctocii,'bPC#ibfe to'sp«te.diC'dni^<i^''to 

not ooacibaicil ^pM^'Xbe luipigiw nl#- 
luijaili'jii d)« 9||ti qCoB. “IMnirtiButidk 
Mr HHwa n pkM fo ffet *‘m 

coUi^ "te tbu JDooe '>g9iB/ * i |" « tcmi uai- 
likdy to net up a aepacaia lblii^34eddy to 
pionaoitt dyoaim chan|e ui- 

■>. r 'i 



Regional 

Fawley? 


By far the most important question ahqui the trade unions in 
the next five years iff whether somefhingcan be done to reduce 
the social hazards and sense of insecurity among working men 
which lie at the root of their restrictive attitudes when they are 
faced with the need for higher producHvity and automaton in 
Britain. The Economist publishes below, in interview farm, a 
discussion it has lately had with Mr Iain Stewart, a prominent 
Scottish industrialist, who is convinced tkat> the unions in their 
present mood could be induced to conyperate in making radical 
changes, if only the attitude of management {and government) 
in Britain would lead the way. Mr Stewart^s closing sugges¬ 
tion seems to us particularly well v>arth airing at this time. 


Althofigb yoii ue an empli^er yourself, you are, 1 gather, a critic 
of many emphiyers’ atfitndes in Britain ? 

My current responsibilitj^ arc noit-cxecutive and cotwicquently 1 
am not directly in the stress and strain of fighting for 

orders and fotting deSvery frotn the' factories. , But as national 
industrial efficiency'sterns horn the joint activities of government, 
management and trade unions, it seems to me fair to\ 
assume that at present none of these three national forces can be 
fulfiUiqg its obligations. In effect, however, it Is progressive 
manaffi^inenc that gan inspire progressive , industrial tendencies in 
the other two, so it must accept most of the critidsm. 

How serious are die inefficieneies result ? 

Rdliable figures show that vital sectors of British industry are 
grossly iojcffident, and have a vast nimiber of workers under-em¬ 
ployed (even alcboiigh most ot them are working ovatunc 1>. 
Productivity id the steel industry, for instance, is. abaat a third of 
what it is in America ; in some sorts of building construedon the 
real figure is more like a sixth of the US equivalent. In general, 1 


would say that, particularly in the traditional craft industries-—not 
80 much in those which employ semi-skilled and unskilled labour— 
due to demarcation, the mate system, excessive overtime and other 
restrictions, British companies are fo^d to'pay 2, 3 or 4 men for 
dding the worh done by one man‘Jh^a competitive country. 

If so, why don^t they all go bust ? 

In an industry , such as shipbuilding, which is extremely vulnerable 
to international competition, sO long as this condition is allowed to 
persist, decline is inevitable and further liquidations are Ukdy to 
follow those which have already takeh place. Other mdustri^, such 
as the newspaper industry and the construction .induisti^^ are not 
exposed to foreign compeption; are insulat^ from the ngtional 
dilemma ; and consequ^tly can afford to pay ;surp(us labour and 
cover the cost in the price of their pcoducts, so long as dpe customer 
on the home maritet is pieptred to pay< Bm then the$e sheltered 
industries—together widi prosperous industries such as motor car 
Bianufacture—^lutomatically injea une^nomic wage increases into 
other industries that can ill afford to jpay fit esasdng le\'ds. 
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He isn’t. Look at his background. Look at bis MtllSoa. |lt*f «lbociai|^d)ted iWI «spea4«ip 

home. And the owner’s a Mirror reader. T|I)2e%. ll#IfiffiW meitts mm 

daily aiidtaote of tlic v cli-to-do than The TlamCft'iniHSwrdko. the blittoifgQea wbe»e tht WWNfIs. 

^^idJltkaa AJikaHMirfiMh 

UMQf IPiPliWr 
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How Ren^ Martin takes the guesswork out ofchoosing liqueur brandy 


'V /' 


REMY MARTIN 


Only Rcmy Martin make jtoihhig less good tlian Fine Champagne 
V.S.O.P. Cognac. No cognac brandy of lesser quality is ever 
Jabelled Rcmy Martin. Ask for it by name and there is no 
confusion; you can be sure of enjoying superior cognac of 
liqueur quality. Remy Martin is fur the one man in a hundred 
who prefers to compliment his guests—and his palate—with. 
Fine Champagne V.S.O.P. Cognac. Just ask for Rcmy Martin. 
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An cccMUMnbi my Aaf dib sitiiminB thouM be qdddy mV* 
cbmectil^ I becmise the incadeni firms end udiistriei---dle biies 
c aHO t afford to pay-<-slioiild seob disappear imder the force 
of oompetitioii^ end a good thing too. 

In the first place, the process is not always as quick as that. There 
is for instance the shipyard that can build a ship to its own account 
at a highly uncompetitive price and so ensure not only a safe but 
factitious profit for itself but also unfortunately the continuity 6f 
inefficient practices throughout the shipbuilding industry. This is 
achieved through the deduction of invesimeni allowances against 
the profits of other companies in the same group. These allowances 
are of no use when applied to the inadequate profits of the ship¬ 
owner who, therefore, fixes a bate boat charter with the shipbuilder 
to operate the ship and purchase it at a much depreciated price in 
due course. There arc also Government development contracts for 
research and other special purposes, negotiated contracts, particu¬ 
larly in the building industry, and the mass of specialised products 
for which there is no external competition. But in the second 
place, anyway, why allow a vital industry like shipbuilding to 
decline and decay when national machinery for training and retrain¬ 
ing like that which operates so well in Sweden can put it back on 
its feet ? After all Lord Robens, through an enlightened approach 
to labour mobility, has reversed the decadent trend in which the 
coal industry found itself in i960. 


Managements Weaknesses 

What are your main criticisms of British management ? 

Let me emphasise that I certainly do not agree with all the criticisms 
that one hears. In spite of frequent references to poor deliveries, 
bad workmanship, cla, I would say that jn terms qf technical know¬ 
how, capital investment and general business acumen, British 
businessmen arc in no way inferior to their opposite numbers in 
Europe or elsewhere. In isolation, certain individual British com¬ 
panies and industries take second place to none. And new manage¬ 
ment techniques are becoming more effective and more widely 
appreciated through the setting up of new business schools. But 
there are still far too many boards that arc content to coast along 
on inadequate earnings relative to their assets, sometimes because 
of the number of top executives who have no financial stake in 
the companies for whi^'h they are responsible other than a con¬ 
siderable salary, expense account and pension contract. And when 
it comes to the problem of handling people—which is really the 
key factor in industrial management—there are still far too many 
top executives who cling to the belief that modem business can 
operate successfully by continuing to apply the traditional paternal, 
patronising and discretionary practices of the 19th century. 

What do you mean by that ? 

There is a marked tendency for British management to fail to 
appreciate that the working man in these days of improved educa¬ 
tion and television is rapidly advancing in maturity: and that he 
seeks, and in my view is entitled to, the same sound security pro 
rata as managements claim for themselves. It is astonishing bow 
often one encounters shades of opinion which, although sincerely 
expressed, seem to imply complete apathy and iterance. ‘‘ All this 
talk about' security is nonsense said one prominent business man, 
lndu.stry is a great adventure for us all and so it ^ould be for 
the workers*” ” Redundancy ? ” said another, “ I’m tired read¬ 
ing about it—frankly the subjea bores me.” And how many times 
docis OQc hear the workers have never had it so good—^wh^t oh 
earth are they complaining about } ** 

AU these are fine words no doubt for a retired business men’s club, 
the very ycry Old Boy network or for an audience of th<m whose 


own lifetmes ^tbd ^bably tho$e of their ^tidchildreti} ate 
fin^dUly they are quite 1964. THesc 

attitbdes-^hidi tend to suggest that the speakers don’tlqiow what 
a working juan looks like, far less how he thSnks^re fottiltiately 
not typical of top niansgement, but they do stem from sources that 
are in a sufficiently infiuential position within the current system 
ro retard progressive employers front initiating the kind Of changes 
that are most urgently required. 

What are these changes f 

The present era of great industrial change requires that there must 
be freedom of raot^ement between Crafts, companies and industries, 
quite apart from geographical mobility which invokes the deeper 
problems of housing, transport and schooling. Qearly in li matt^ 
of this kind management from its infinitely stronger posiddn in 
terms of finance, executive power and rightful position of leader¬ 
ship must make the first move. This has been t^ starting point of 
progress in other countries, bur Britain has lagged behind. In 
genera] it has been shown in practice (both with management and 
labour) that willing acceptance of mobility—i.c., of insecurity qf 
employment—varies in inverse proportion to exposure to sbdkl 
hazards. 

Management through pensions, top hat schemes and contracts, 
executive options, etc., have in large measure succeeded in provid¬ 
ing themselves with the type of security to which they are entitled 
having regard to the degree of responsibility which they carry— 
and yei, for some inexplicable reason, with few exceptions, they 
have never been prepared to extend these principles pro mia to 
the lower echelons, i.c., to the working |>opulaiiQn generally. ' 

But surely pensions and severance pdy schemes for woikerg are 
spreading very fast ? And cht Gotf^rnment has taken at least two 
initiatives in this field, withJu Contracts o! Employment Act and 
die iew Indusl^al TraininJIkct ^ ‘ ^ 

Yes, but not fast enough or far enough to be really effective. And 
do not overlook the fact that many of the more progressive em¬ 
ployers are not members of the appropriate employers’ associations, 
mainly because they are big enough and sufficiently independent 
financially to establish systems of employment of their own. With 
few exceptions, too, they refrain from publicising their own con¬ 
ditions as to do so would bring them into open conflict with those 
national organisations that arc responsible for laying dtowtl employ¬ 
ment conditions on the national network. Many of the member 
companies in spile of severe competition have made vast strides 
within their own four walls to raise standards above the national 
average, but even then there arc limits beyond which the national 
network of which they arc a pan will not let them go. Bearing in 
mind that out of 92,000 manufacturing units in Great Britain, 
82,000 employ 45 people or less, one is at once struck with the 
relative inappropriatencss of the bigger companies in, their role as 
advisers to the (k)vernment in regard to the solution of the produc¬ 
tivity, mobility, security formula on a national scale. They just 
don’t have to face the same kind of problems. 


Employers' Associations 

How would you like to sec emplcqrers* nsocudons nfotmed then ? 

I doii't sec much hope of real progress m emphtyers’ associatktns, sis 
bodies, at 9 II. So long as there h no ^ Colhifaor|niott at die top 
with ItJC. This could inject an ‘ accepted disjcipiEnie right 
through'both skies (d indus^.dhecdog dKoi towidds the coinnk^ 
obj^ve <d higher prodiictivi^. Jfistorically, emph^rs* assOci^ 
tiopLS were set up at tbe-end the last century to pxm a defeodve 
force against ;he advancing, strength of the unioDS. ft is frequo^dy 



ao3<) 

from official proaoMAcemeot^t^t fbfs qi^tivca^itiide idll 
dominates, lli fa^ ro be Uimt, |t.jis'di(^rtro Uunk of 
outstaqdinily ]m»^ve ipum^e jnjbe field.pf indmtrial mlatioos 
(fiat has maguM tbe.oijfdmd imtiative ti apy 4^.these official 
bodies—aadjeoal or otbonrise. Those who aie elected as members 
of muocil already Itove hciavy oomfany oomipitnKntt (otherwise 
they would not <)iiaijiy for council oiembership) and consequeotly 
sot only is their time at a premium but dieir rather narrow oom- 
paay interests will inevitably have a prior call and tend to dmninate 
the views which are expressed round the coondl^table. The per* 
l a ment staff too must try somehow to interprot this complex of 
tqiioioa in a way that sads&s the majority. Beause of the dominat¬ 
ing influence of the cumbersome procedme which has been devised 
fw battling with the unions and is continually in operation, the 
final result can hardly be anything else than one of compromise and 
ejqpedkacy. In terms of polipy priosky, theiefote, coipuffi members 
will tend to dunk of that own emnpany first* thpir industry second 
and the national need third when in fact the policy of any national 
or rogional counefi dioold be based on the reverse. 

What do yofi tUiik shwdd be done ? 

On a nadonffi scale the Swedish system has much to commend it, 
but the classic example for British private enterprise of what should 
be done was the. leorganaation scheme at tte Fawley refinery, 
where under pressure from its parent company in Ainerica, the 
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^ Cmt^yjffaded.Ai m#w4w«Km<f9r the 

e hm my fa p. wf, Allan 

<me of the main reasons for dm 

tutmns was that “ then was np, emplpypm’ amoriatiop to inhibit 
Esso’s mitiative ” and clajias tl^ “ wks aupde ifp h Varibus 
ways it was bre^ipg the riile'iff the emjf^i^’ aij^a 
precedent that unions would not h^um to 

Do you diink Coveritmoit has a paM'tb pfiy fatihffi ? ’' 

Yes, I would Iffie to see tfae nett ^kwermaent take more initiative 
as a caulyst ou tte ii^ustrial |rpnt 1'have .at least one ipedfic 
suggestion. I wwild lilw to see a carefully selected wbrfpng com- 
minec composed of independently ,minded em^oy^. trade 
unionists and.<mnsultutts—npt reprosentjiq; anyone but ffimnselves 
—m up to investigate tbe P9«tety <3 app}y>m{ the Fawley 
principles on a larger scale wfafa goyeaunau h^ in a pfiot scheme 
in some chosen development area, ^haps, for ttuapk, they 
could operate a pilot scheme in the Scotdsb mgioa. E you could 
get just one area of the countiy where demarcation restrictions 
came down, in return for a full-scale leduudancy protection for 
people already woiking in the district, you might be surprii^ how 
quickly new industry would flow there; how quickly it would be 
turned from an experimental area ipto a ^velopment area and from 
there to a boom area. 
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A Great Bureaucracy 


The Later Roman Empte, Sffi 4 - 602 : A 

Sodat, Eamomk and Adimnistraim Survty 
{Three Volumes and Maps) 

Ey A. H. M. Jones. 

Blackwell. 1542 pages in all £14 14s. 


T his hscinating book is a detailed 
account et the administntiim of the 
Roman Entire fann the acoessioo of 
Oiodetian to an alrbitrarUy chosen date 
which roi^y closes an epom: thereaftm, 
both in the east and in the west, chaos 
supervened and order, when and where le- 
sioted, took a different form. It is almost 
beyond belief that so much infonnatkn 
should have been brought together, in ao 
readable a form, by one man; and even 
Professor Joaei lays diat he had to choose 
between povering thoroufihlv the contem- 
poraty aoarom and the modetii liteiature. 
He cbcMe the former. The fiat dfiid of his 
dtoosand-odd'pkges is chmqidogicki; die 
test deab with, various subjecn 'in tuth. 
There follows a Volume of notes and appeb- 
(abnoist entirely dealing with souroes, 
since Professor Jones has the admimble 


lubit of putting all his substance in the 
right place of the main text) and a folder 
of maps. It is a masterpieoe of exposition: 
crammed with facts, but well written and 
well ordered. 

It is surprising that throe centuries, dur¬ 
ing which the west and the east were separ- 
atriy governed, with some twharic king¬ 
doms inteivenine, can be treated as a single 
subject. But, for all the political upsets, 
empire remained in most respects a 
single whffie, and a very static one at that. 
It was extremely ermservadve in its 
methods; the main oemtinuous diange that 
one notes is infiation of niom^’ and of tides. 
The history of the currency is interesting, 
though the evidence is sparsb, since it was 
insufficieatly managed. No one b that 
period had any idea of eomramic theory, 
Old they wero surprised when the constant 
issue of comiet cobage led to a runaway 
inflation. Thpre folbwed a period iff levies 
b ffihd; thovffllracukMii^, a gold oobage 
(backed af the start by the. ^oik of temples) 
remained ItaUe and was never debased. In 
sahradon seems to have been the fact that 
it was ni^ considered al true coinage, but 
as weights of fiold; and, as Ac economy 


was static, prices b terms of gold hardly 
changed. 

The administration was centralised, cum¬ 
brous, coercive and corrupt. There was a 
strong tendency to keep every man, so far 
as possible, to his ancestral dudes. Taxa- 
tbn grew constandy heavier, and fell on the 
peasant who could least afford It. 
Cbisdanity added to Ae burden b two 
ways; by addbg to the number of well 
paM and non productive mouths; aod by 
treating government service as essendaUy 
sinful, so Aat good men wididrew frmn it 
and money-seekers poured b. There was 
no encouragement to public spirit, and litde 
was found. On ffie other hand|, Christianity 
encouraged chari^ to the poor. The one 
emperor who bti^ succeeded in cuttbg 
down bureaucracy Ad mdking taxation 
fairer was Julian the Apostate; he alto 
urged Christian sundatds of charity on his 
felbw-pagans. 

Fov HI its faults of ov«^aboradon, 
cruehy aod extordoa, the tyatem somAow 
worked; and it is icmarkahte that Ac bar¬ 
barian bngdoms tended to take it .over as 
it stood, 90 -fat M Aey were abe. The fact 
Aat k lasted 19 .kmg tays something.. It 
ancceodod, bowevet clumsily, for centuries 
in its nub^ tam of keeping, b. l^sg an 
enormous an^ fairly efiicientt umy, which 
was badl]^ needed. PrafesSor Jonei na- 
cludes that, when the sybeb coBapsA, Ac 
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main ireatoh* were those assigned by and^ 
quity: pressure from the barbarians witb:^ 
out and niore Uxadon than could te borne 
by a very prinudve economy. 

This tocdc has only one fault: its price. 
This is doubtless inevitable, but it means 
that it wiQ have few readers. There should 
be more: ‘anyone interested in the history 
of administration and economics will find 
it fascinating. One hoj^s that the pub* 
Ushers will,find it ^ssiblc some day to 
produce a Cheaper edition of the text alone,, 
without the vplunaes of cefer^ccs and mqps> 
for a less classicajlly specialised readership. 


W4iugh World I 

A Little Learning: The First Volume 
of m Atuohktgrapfy 

By Evelyn Wau^ 

Chapfmn and Hedl, 234 pages, yoa. 

. ., 1 i 

T HHRC is a paradox at the heart of Mr 
Evelyn Waugh and his wo^k. He has 
always, and i^tly, insisted oof maintaining 
his own privacy, on kj^epihg, in these days 
of false, back-slapping intimacy between 
author arid interviewer, cohininist and 
reader, a proper barrier bcn^ccn bhnsclf 
and his public. It, the public, is free to 
read what significances and meanings it 
Ificcs in the pages before it; it krill get no 
nudges fmm the amhor to help it on its 
way. 

Yet there has always an autobio^ 
graphical streak in Mr Waugh’s fiction. 
Wid) almost all novelists there inevitably 
y is, but it did not become cemarkable .untfi 
* the strange, case of The Qrc^al of ftoger 
Pinfold ” wlm the author, seemed to. go 
out of his way in ^ his anxiety to identify 
himself with the figure of his central charac^ 
ter. And now comes the first volume of 
his autobiography. 

Once again paradox Insists on its place 
at the middle of the picture for, in spite of 
all Mr Waugh’s genuine, as distinct from 
apparent, candour, it would take a naive 
reader to presume to think that he has got 
to the heart of the matter or penetrated far 
that poker-faced front which is one of the 
4 joys of Mr Waugh's style. That front, to 
be sure, is here partly abandoned and Mr 
Waurii writes throtighout with a simplicity 
which is extremely efiective. It does not, 
however, reveal as much as it promises to. 
Mr Waugh has faithfully displayed the de¬ 
tails of the mechanism—hered%» environ¬ 
ment, education and $0 onr^th^ went to 
the making of the boy and so erf the man ; 
it is the spirit that informs the mechanism 
that is missing 

Part of the dififcuity of writing an auto¬ 
biography lies in the switches that , have to 
be made between time past gqd time pix;-. 
sent. As soon as tlie sidr of the mushroom 
. is nibbled that translates the autobiogrophef 
ball; to past dirtiehslohs Jnrd pi-oportiohs. 
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with the miniature, yet terrifyingly intense, 
emotions appropriate to them, mre is the 
temptation to edt of the reverse side which 
brings him back to the present and the 
superior pempeedve of maturity and hind¬ 
sight. Mr Waugh makes rather too much 
of a banquet off this particular pordon of 
the rmishmm. When parts of A Little 
Learning ” were published in a Sunday 
newspaper, there were letters protesting 
against his handling of certain people^ two, 
to be exact, who appeared in his Ckford 
chapter. It is eaay enough to understand the 
feelings of the letter-writers, yet it would 
be a mistake to imagine that Mr Waugh has 
in these pages gone about indulging m dis¬ 
plays of that fearsome, intolerant ferocity 
which forms so great a part of his public 
image. He is, on the whole, generous 
in. Im judgments 3^ comments on 
thcisc Whh mom 'he vms in dontatt as a 
child, as a boy at Lancing, as an under-, 
graduate at Oxfotd imd'at his fothcr^s hofoc 
in Hampstead. 

There are asperities, of course—unfair¬ 
nesses even—and quite a number 
of them ; the majority, howeveri of 
those who figure ip the index are marked 
up rather than down. When a shadow is 
throi^ across a porprait ctmedved gener¬ 
ally in terms of mtitpde and admiration, 
as, for instance, his ^rtrait of that most 
deligh^ul and inspiring of school-masters, 
J. F. Roxburgh, it is the work of this too 
intrusive visitor from the present, the result 
of over-interference with the gears of the 
rime-machine. And when he is hard on 
himself, as sometimes be is, the bias and 
emphasis of his self-criticism seem ill- 
dir^ted. 

Again, it is the prerogative pf the auto¬ 
biographer to subtract and to leave out, to 
work according to t^ decent rules of reti¬ 
cence i this is a privilege of which Mr 
Waugh amply avails hknself. In his tribute 
to his father (it Is instructive to compare it 
with that composed by his brother Alec), 
the line and colour have depth and subtlety, 
yet just whep the dear Pickwickian figure 
who was Chapman and Hall seems most 
crammed with life and vitality, he disap¬ 
pears, banished from sight by the disci¬ 
plines imposed by a belated act of filial 
piety. And so it is with some of Mr Waugh's 
ftiei^s—the canvasses are left half blank 
and desaiptiohs of them dwindle into some¬ 
thing which uncharacteristically msembles 
a paragraph in a gossip column. “ A Little 
Learning,” then, 1$ somehow a little ill at 
ease witii itself, but then Mx Waugh has 
not yet reached the cUmax, sphitual and 
otherwise, of,bits exptariencca. Sy then he 
may have adjusted Mmself more comfort¬ 
ably to the opportunities ap4 limitations of 
the form, he has dhosen. There: u at any 
rate evidence here of, thtusf of hts strong, 
original, perceptive mind, of his easy, im- 
emphatic oaastery over. worda* In oioly one 
respect has,ho t^my^fa^led^iapd in that he 
c^ld hardly ;have spcceededr-he W not 
given any ad^uateiimpresfion hrave,, 
gay, (mtraof^g t^mpahjon that Mr Wapgh, 
in tho dayi^ of h|s»y9uth, could he* r ,r; 


For a// whom /oftmts aa#a fAo gfoAo 

THE 

IHTERHAnOHAL 
WHO’S WHO 
1904 -eS 

This esuibKshed work of r p ft rene e 
provfdb' essential biographical details, 
about todays feuding pcrsopa)|tie8 in 
important spbefes of actJvliy Id every 
country of the world. F4trit ^hidti ' 
contufos many hundreds of tm entries ' ^ 
and includes nmny of pcii^e|Mt>iiiineM 
in countries where no natipinl *^Who's 
Who** is piibUriied. An MispeiKahlo 
book for evetyoaejwith mtenuttionel . 
contacts or interests; This is 'the 2 M 
edrtkui. 

1 , 2 ^ gages. Ready oew 

iUROM PUBLICATIONS 
UMITEp 

It, ■•OtoiNl 'S^iwra. ImwNM, W.C.I. 


Hie Board <ol Trade 
Journal 

Gives uuthorksitive idfbrfhafioo about export 
oppod unities, tariffs, customs and. knports 
regulaikins of overseas co^lltl^eg, international 
trade c^dUbjlions and fairs, U.K. produgiion. etc. 
Reports froip H.M. Oovernmenrs commercial 
representatives throughout the world are 
published in it to help industriUlisR 4o moiease 
iheir (rude. The Journal, which has aninfkmtial 
circulation overseas, also contains numerous . 
Statistical articles rovering many important > 
iv(pt^*ts of the national economy* Ha momhiy 
index of, wholesale prices is, for example, used by 
many industries as the basis of forward cf)ntrac(s 
running Into millions of pounds. 

'.., hti^uoMi ...' FiiixiitiUit Times 

*/ tout *m‘ n'r* iV»M fttf/i'fl dmt iiriiis/t st-rmn ly 

tnirrf^lt'tl tti fvpnrthtv hOd nutundly Ih twtktr Mt* tif fhe 
lUnndof iyodp Jumitd,' I'lcvort tjiuetic 
Weekly Is. 6d. (|>os(uge extra) Annual 
subschpLion (including postal) £4 12 s. 6d. 

Pollciat far Prices, Profits 
and Other Man-Wage 
hMames 

A report on price guidance und control, incomes 
polky for profits and offibr non-wuge incomes as 
wdl us price developments prepueca for the 
l^oncMnic Policy Comnsittec of the OECO by its 
Working Party on Cosis of Production and 
Pifiiii. ' 6s. (by petit (Mi. 5d.) 

isisas] 

G««#i1sfM;eilMlddieW^ sT OBCO eSii Iw vimKswwd 
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Half-Hidden Hand-' 

of Britain; A Symposhan of 
Emys by Eighteen Writers 

Pan Books in association wkh the Institute 
of Economic Affairs. 27a pages. 5s. 

M r ENOCH POWEU (whose own con¬ 
tribution here is uncharjcienstically 
woolly) leads seventeen other essayists in a 
collection which he himself describes as a 
” varied lot/’ It is edited and produced by 
Messrs Scldon and Harris of the Institute 
of l^onomic Affairs., and devoted to advo* 
eating the sort of internal economic policy 
with whiefi Mr Poweirs name has become 
politically associated. 

The strongest part of the case is the. 
advocacy of more competition. Here is 
Professor Jewkes scoring his usual palpable 
hits against monopolks such as the inter¬ 
national air transpon cartel (its ''main¬ 
tenance of very high fares ... has pre¬ 
vented a revolutionary form of transport 
from being u^ed to the full for binding 
together the western world”), and the 
National Coal Board (^*this industrv sur¬ 
vives at its present size because the impor¬ 
tation of cheaper foreign coal is prohibited 
and a high duty is placed upon competing 
fuel oil, In consequence^ British industry 
suffers from higher fuel costs than it need 
have”), Mr .Colin Welch, ^pecula^? PQ 
what would have happened if a dwelop- 
ment area policy had been in vogue a 
hundred yeM agb (coal mines sunk in 
Wiltshire, cotton mills established in 
Hampshire, the number of MPs from Old 
Sarum possibly increased?). In Mr Harris’s 
own essay the advocacy of competition 
goes as far as urging unilateral free trade 
(including an end to subsidies to agricul¬ 
ture) in Britain within five years; and the 
registration and outlawing of the restric¬ 
tive prac'tices of both trade unions and pro¬ 
fessional bodies. 

The mystery remains that this school of 
rampaging and radical liberalism in all 
matters affecting competition has somehow 
become attached to the far right wing on 
so many other matters of policy—^for 
example, on all topics affecting the 
Treasury, the Bank of England, the City, 
education, the welfare state. Mr Harris 
castigates the setting up of the National 
Economic Development Council ^par- 
ently because its habits of quantitative 
analysis disturb some traditiohal modes of 
Treasury thinking; most o£ the other 
economists in this collection plainly con¬ 
sider that a very large part of Britain’s 
recent troubles have been due to constant 
overheating of demand, and are happiest 
when they are declaiming such miitatory 
phrases as how disastrous it would be 
to break up the sterling area; the 
educationists advocate a large extension 
ot private fee-paying education and oppose 
the Robbins report; the book’s passages 
on the supposed perfection of the finan- 
ciat ilieet^ operacing in the City 
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must make any reasonably percipient 
person who has worked in the City blush. 

Having seen through and bravely opposed 
the crudely commercial vested interests 
which inhibit a policy of movement in some 
branches of industrial affairs, the Powell 
school still seems too bemused by the more 
respectable-sounding but sometimes no less 
inherently protectionist vested interests of 
the old Escabltshmenc which have inhibited 
a policy of movement in financial and social 
affairs. For a school which says it supports 
the individual against the state, this is a 
serious failing; many of these essayists 
have not really understood wherein much 
of the inhibiting power of the state in 
Britain really lies. 


Marching Through Georgia 

An Education in Georgia 

By Calvin Trillin. 

Gollmcz, 180 pages, ifis. 

W HEN, in January 1961, two Negro 
students, ^ss Cbarlayne Hunter 
and Mr Hamilton Holmes, entered the 
formerly all-white University of Georgia, 
there was a riot. It was a half-cocked affair. 
The courts had to be invoked after it to 
bring the two students back to the campus 
—they had been suspended, allegedly, for 
their own safely—but after that all,, so far 
zi outsiders knevi’, went well. Georgia 
schools began to desegregate; other 
Negroes joined the originals on the 
campus; in 1963 the two graduated. Then 
it was announced that Miss Hunter had 
secretly married a white fellow-student, and 
there was a renewed flurry on either side— 
the university’s president, for example, 
announced that the couple would not be 
allowed to return (not that they wanted to\ 
But to the outside world this was merely the 
end of another successful chapter in the 
history of civil rights. 

Mr Calvin Trillin did not leave it at that. 
He had been reporting on the Holmes- 
Hunter case from its beginning, and was 
thus well qualified to do a study in depth 
of it. His findings (which originally 
appeared in The New Yorker) are detailed, 
convincing, and therefore often shocking, 
since much of his business is to describe the 
petty and unpleasant tricks by which white 
Georgians, adults and students alike, fought 
integration even after they recognised that 
it was inevitable. Mr Trillin is also very 
good on the many obstacles facing the 
integrationists on their own side—shortage 
of suitable candidates for admission to white 
universities, shortage of funds for their 
support when found, and so on. On these 
and many related subjects he writes easily, 
realistically and briefly—others, with his 
command of his topics, might have written 
a book on each, or crammed one volume 
mercilessly; But Mr Trillin knows how to 
be instructive without being long-winded. 

He manages to convey the personalities 
of his hero and heroine with extraordinary 
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vividness—it is his book’s central virtue. 
His portraits supersede completely the card¬ 
board figures of propaganda. Charlayr^ 
(impossible not to think of her thus) is, if 
one may presume to praise her, a delightful 
girl, brave, gay, intelligent and pretty : her 
marriage seems the appropriate happy end¬ 
ing to what was, at times, a grim story. 
Hamilton Holmes’s happy ending was his 
excellent degree, his admission to Phi Beta 
Kappa, and bis entry to a previously all- 
white medical school—a wnole series of 
wipes in the eye for the university officials 
who originally turned him down because, 
they pretended, he was unqualified. More 
introverted than Charlayne, he broke 
through more intellectual barriers, fewer 
social ones. Their different personalities 
thus gave complementary service to their 
cause. 

But, Mr Trillin makes it plain, neither 
was content to be treated merely as an 
instrument. Each insisted on the right to 
some degree of private existence. Thus 
Hamilton : '‘C^ar wanted me to eat on 
campus, but it just didn’t interest me. . . . 
That just isn’t in my personality. 1 would 
have been going out of my way, and I don’t 
believe in that ” (p. 89), On page 177 : 
“ Charlayne herself was interested to note 
how few of the people she had told of the 
marriage had bothered to wish her happi¬ 
ness before beginning an analysis of how the 
cause would be affected.” These young 
people, in short, saw their struggle as a 
struggle for personal freedom in me fullest 
sense, claiming the icspea due to individuals 
as well as that due to young persons and the 
oppressed. That they made their claims 
with so much dignity and, in spite of 
enormous difficulties, enforced them 
successfully, is at once a most striking 
refutation of the vulgar canards that racists 
in North and South love to circulate about 
Negroes, and an encouragement to hope for 
their cause’s complete and not too distant 
victory. 

OTHER BOOKS 

Rlsale Price Main^trnance. By Ian A. 
Macdonald. Butterworths. 268 pages. 38s, 

The Resale Prices Act only recently received 
the Royal Assent; it is something of an 
aclwevcment to have brought out thi.s general 
guide to the law concerning resale price main¬ 
tenance up to., and including, the 1964 Act, so 
soon after it reached the statute book (it does 
not take practical ctFect until the Board of Trade 
names the day). Inevitably, a book like thi.s 
must Include much past history, dating back to 
times when the judges were enthusiastic up¬ 
holders of the right of manufacturerers to fix 
the retail prices of tlieir goods ^ but it also 
includes, a good deal of intermauon about the 
working of the Restrictive Practices Q)urt and 
iw regjstiar, which should give traders some 
idea of how appeals under the new RemU Price 
Maintenance Act are likely to work^—even if it 
cannot give them mucli comfort about which 
way the appeals might go. 

iNTEOKATlONAt MANUAI. ON THI EUROWSAN 
Ecx»^ohic Community. Edited by Henry Alfred 
Kurt Junckerstotff. Dillon's University Book- 
shop. 537 pages. £5. 

This book providei a thorough discussion and 
ejctminiidon of the common nparker by Euro¬ 
pean experts weU-acquaimed with its aspects and 
probileini. 
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CoWi^'^ Cornel Virld Hcdth Hrrai^hivooU firetn, Kwts. 


A year ago the gas underground grid was laid through here 


There's nothing to see. And yet, 
just over a year ago, under this 
placid English field near Hitchin, 
the great new gas underground grid 
went on its way, ready to carry 
natural gas right through the centre 
of England. 

' .^8 Britain's economy expands, the 
industry is alert to its responslr.. 
ties as a vital provider of heat 


for jndusti}^ warmth for the home. 
Every technological aid to better 
distribution of gas, even better ser¬ 
vice to manufacturer and consumer, 
is given its chance to help. Natural 
gas from under the Sahara will be 
refrigerated and brought In tankers 
to Canvey Island at the mouth of the 
Tbame84 There it will be turned 
back iAtP methane gas, and pumped. 


through the grid, under this fidd, to 
gas stations asfiiraway as Coventry, 
Sheffield, Leeds. If the vast natural 
gas resources now being sought 
under the North Sea are discovered 
and tapped, they, too,will be pumped 
into the grid. Under this field. 

In today’s high speed world ••• 

the gaa laduatry.. 

thinks of tomorrow. 
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Badness Opportunities 

eoMt to coaiii oiTcr ext client fKrtUtiei Ibr explotii^ dpjpoMiiaj^ Mnymilum i|M ttfatadi. 

London Officc«i: 6 Ixjthbury, £«C «2 • sj Cockspur Street, S.W.t 


Head OlBcc: 
Montreal 


Assets exceed 
$!i^oo,oo6,ooo 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


ImvfpuMitJ m lih tumtfJ hthihu m <MsJk m t /NPo 


Over 1,100 blanches in Canada, the Catibixran aiea and South America 


INDUSTRY 

IN 

WEST AFRICA 


WTST AFRK VNS \RE TOD\Y 

hciirfiting from imluslrRS for wliuli 
tilt UiuUd Afiica Company ha!> pro- 
McUd iiitiny millions of pounds I or 
tliousands there is well-paid rn^loy- 
niuit and increased sptnding phwoi; 
tins in turn makes whole conimiiuitKS 
more pruipcroui. At tiie nationnl 
Itvei dicrc IS the greata ecronomic 
siiciigUi that rumesTrom manufactur* 
mg imuad of impoiUng* from de\el- 
o{>uig natural ii^uun cs and acqiuiiug 
mode Hi indukUial teclmiquo*. 

Anong the at iiv uks of the U.A.C, 


Giouparc timber cxiuu uon niid plv- 
\\(kk( nutuihutuic tli< maiiiil.Ktuic 
ofcdiKiit and pxc-slrt ssed conci<if, 
plistRs and ludm iiibbei, food 
piodiicts, beer and mincia^ svaters, 
tobaeiLK textiles and toiktijos There 
aic motor vchielc and c\<lc assembly 
pirints and the Group ojx^rates nvei 
(xanspoit, building construe (ion 
tntirpnscs and ckpartment stores. 
Ihuiug the last eighteen months 
U A.C has established no hwer than 
luiie new industrial cntcipuses ui 
Nigcna alone. Some ol these arc 


wholls run b\ memlKis of the United 
Afiica Company some in paitnersh»p 
with Luropcan industiiahsts A1 of 
them generate new wealtli anel nrw 
opportpiiittes fw the pcotiles ol 
West \frka. 

It IS the eontinuing poliey oJ liu 
United \lrica Company to deplr»\ 
resources and its specialised nY*in - 
ment ind marketing skilh in lliosc 
areas most relevant to West Africa^ 
changing ahcial and roonomic needs. 


THE UNITED AFRICA COMPANY LIMITED 



UNITED \FRIC3A HOUSi:, IONDON, S,E.I. 


u nil 40M 
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INTERNATIONAL LIQUIDITY- 

From Whether to How? 


^In ^ple termsj the danger of too much reliance on omned reserves 
is that while we cannot all he in deficit at oncCf in practice we tend to 
manage our reserves as if we could,** said Mi Mcadling On Thtirsday, 
in the most ^ective speech of the whole International Ajlfmepay Fmd 
meeting {praised even by M, Giscard (tEstaing). Oiir specicd corres¬ 
pondents at the IMF and World Bank meetir^s describe the Mnd of 
bankers leapfri^ ” hy which is movi^ the world—slowly~-4owards an 
improved monetary system 


A diction ^taitlxtn, mais pour la reste |e n'ai tien compris.” 

That blissful comment relayed by M* Giscard 

* d’&taing about his own speech on Wednesday 
typifies this Tokyo setting , of the annual meetings of Fund 
Bank. Incongruously enough in this pulsating, city which 
staggers ev(m the most conditioned admirer by the variety and 
intensity of its metropolitan appeal^ strangely untami$h^ by 
what must rank among the world's ugliest buildings and its 
most clwotic traffic, this financial gatberit^ has seemed more 
in the nature of a gigantic academic seminar. So ^ oft- 
heard call for “multilateral surveillance of conditional 
liquidity” does not, as the innocent might suppose, refer to 
a delegatitHi trying to keep its members out of one of Tokyo's 
legendary clip joints, in whose number and priciness, as in 
so OHich else, it Iq^ the world. This has not been a meeting 
at which major action, or even major decisions, have been 
taken. It was disappointingly dear six months ago that it 
would not be. It has been a meeting at which some major 
shifts in intellectual attitudes have beemne apparent, which 
could turn out to be crucial. Quite suddenly, it seems, those 
vdw oppose the progressive build-tq> of an intemationd credit 
meehm^ ate in the minority, llieir opposition could still 
be decisive, and the pace at wlfidi even the proponents are 
willing to move may itself prove mstiffident. But at Ictet the 
argument, which until a year ok two ego was recogd^d as 
relevant only tqr certain professors, certain joumaUsti.'iind a 
certain section of the ^tish Treasury, is now wdl a^ truly 
joined on the international officid level: and thme a red 
sense in which the multiplication of different ideas aqd plans 
about the precise Way to improve the world monetary system 
itself, in a kind Of badeers’ leap frog, gives momentum to the 
whole forward movedieot. 

Perhaps the most dgnificant shift over the past year has 
been in the influence d the Fuad itself. Para^kaUy, this 
has in some ways acnnlly been strengthened by the formation 


of the “ group of tet^” designed in 1961 by .the French in 
particular as a European counterweight to the worldwide,, 
Washington-based, |MF itself. For. in these circiunstanoes the 
Fimd now feels keenly its msponsibilities for its great mass of 
non-industrialiscd. member rountries. It is r^tly .post 
anpous to avoid any rivd line up, Oeneya ifashion, p a 
“group of lunety-two,” which a few observers taught 
possible at the beglnomg of,this week. Happily, nothing of 
the kind occurred. Instead, representatives of the Asian, 
African and Latin American countries, in speeches that were 
notably less parocliid than in earlier years, tripped, over fach 
other to express their appreciation of the FimtTs help and 
understanding of their own problems—in striking contrast 
with the intense distrust with which the suppos^Iy tight-fisted 
Fund was viewed in Latin America a very few . years ago— 
and to make their plea that the new moves on international 
liquidity now being studied should be kept within the Fund, 
a preference that was made discreetly but unmistably clear by 
the Fund itself in this year's forward-lookmg annual report. 
All this is an impressive tribute to the dynamic and stffiful 
leadership of M. Pierre-Paul Schweitzer, who this week has 
reiterated his firm personal xonunitment to what is call^ in 
die jargon “the multilateral institudonal ai^rbacb.” -Since 
that approach runs direedy against that of die- Gaiillist concep¬ 
tion of national, and predominandy European, control favoured 
by his own country France, Wednesday’s lefer^ce by M. 
Giscard d’Estaing to M. Schweitzer’s “insj^ing manage¬ 
ment ” was no empty formality. 

With the Fund’s own weight thrust valuably behind the 
gradual build-up of a truly intemadanal credit mech awiian, 
the jxuin opposition is now concentrated in three continental 
countries: France, Holland and Germany. Dr Blessing, 
president ol the Biuidestank, this week expressed Germany’s 
omumn exclusivdy with .the daitger of creeping 
urging no less than five times the necessity for “monetary 
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da o^ iac” and deliveriag tibe further soleaui warnaig~ th|8t 
“one most realise quite deaiiy that those people who are 1b 
favour of fluctuating rates wili*'gab in influence, the longer 
creeping inflation goes on"—^to which Mr Mawfibg on 
nursday made an effective riposte when he cited the level 
of commodity prices, the amount of unused capacity m the 
world and the outstanding stability of money m the United 
States as countermg a diagnosis of “ general world inflation." 
For Holland, Dr Holtrop of the Netherlands Bank treated 
the assembly to a more elaborate and mtellectually interesting 
resistance to mtemational credit. His mam concern, like that 
of France, is that any additions to liquidity should be in the 
form of “ owned reserves ’’ rather than in credit facilities. 

The French position itself, which for the moment ait least 
lodes the most formidable because it'is based as much on 
politicai and diplomatic motives as on economic reason, is in 
some ways a very odd one, not easy to docket neatly btp the 
familiar pigeonholes. In one sense it is more Trif^te than 
Trifim, at least m his 1964 vintage: the gold exchange stan¬ 
dard must be stopped m its tracks, and eventually unwound. 
Its empirical evolutionary character is treated not with the 
reverence that has become almost axiomatic among financial 
officials, but as its undomg. Admittedly, M. Giscard d'Estabg 
eventually chose to soften his assault and demanded no imme¬ 
diate forced conversion of existing dollar and sterling balances 
—the sterlmg balances are in any case largely unaffected since 
Paris deems it quite allowable for currency reserves to be 
held m national cunencies withm their own currency area, 
including the franc area. Yet the “ composite reserve units" 
that he proposes shall be issued by and for the bdustrialised 
countries of the ten are, to guard agamst the fearful dangers 
of noonetary management, to be in strictly limited quantities 
according to “objective rules,” m order to make them as 
nearly as possible as good (others would say as bad) a form 
of nooney as reserves veritables m gold itself. 

This concentration on automatic formulae, the distrust of 
credit management and the conviction that it is somehow 
safe for money to be created at a regular pace but never in 
response to needs as reflected by changes in the general world 
economic situation—all this recalls nothing so much as the 
classical nmeteenth century disputes between the currency and 
bankmg schools m England Indeed the mtemational liquidity 
debate is now takmg very much that form. The old argument 
about the desirable amount of international liquidity is rapidly 
giving way to more complex dispute about its regulation and 
its form; and some interesting changes of role have become 
apparent in the process. 

Those who are now putting the emphasis on a “ banking 
school ’’ concentration on credit not only believe that inter¬ 
national credit, like domestic credit, must fill specific needs 
rather than be pumped into a vacuum: they also see this as 
the most effective means of regulating the use of international 
money. By contrast the French and ffie Dutch, who with the 
Germans are outwardly the most concerned about avoiding 
international loose livmg, would through their emphasis on 
owned reserve^acovide the minimum of regulation over infla¬ 
tionary excesseshnd the international transfer of real resources 
that can accompany it. The recent case of Italy provides an 
outstanding examine: the Italian government felt itself pressed 
to take action, not while it was mnning through the ample 
reserves it held, which it could have gone on doing for much 


jojiger, bet vriiM it wA asivnu^ «f ilt; 4 naMiyii!,^;^^ 
immedimely gyiitable, credit facQ^es in Wa^|iogt|^ 
s^jnifi<^tly, :ffiis experience Jus made the Uilian tnaticial 
authorities themselves, who are among |he few In itetinental 
Europe tpho thinlt in Kejmesian terms of real^ tesouiCus, .stout 
bdievers in developing the international credit mechanism— 
and within the Fund at that. This is valuable support for 
Britain, which on Thursday ranged itself unequivocably 
behind the Fund—in some contrast with the United States, 
which in Mr Dillon's statement this week still seemed haff in 
love with its ingenious but bewilderingly variegated bilateral 
expedient. Belgium too is now taking a constructive line, and 
made some seprible suggestions for a further stre amlinin g of 
present gold tranche facilities, to make the Fund a more attrac¬ 
tive repository for reserves. The Fund itself sees distinct 
limits in the original Maudling plan for depositing surplus 
currencies with the Fund, as distinct from calls for deposits 
of needed currencies at the Fund's initiative. But some 
influential members of its staff now see a promising opening 
in investments by the Fund in certificates of the International 
Development Association (on the broad if not detailed lines 
suggested by Mr Maxwell Stamp). This would have the 
incidental advantage that for the industrial countries the new 
reserves would still have to be earned rather than coming as 
a windfall—and the major direct advantage of breaking the 
log jam in aid financing. This is potentially the most encour¬ 
aging advance of all. 

None of this will come overnight. But at least one Euro¬ 
pean central bank governor was prepared to guess privately 
this week that new moves on Fund deposits and investments 
might be launched in well under, rather dian over, five years. 
Nor should one assume that the present committee of the 
group of ten, chaired by Signor Ossola of Italy, will again be 
primarily negative when it reports next year; Signor Colombo 
of Italy ventured the public personal guess that the com¬ 
mittee might decide to run the several horses at once, on the 
ground that there is a “ basic kinship" between the various 
proposals, which is broadly true: the real issue is that of 
control. 

Meanwhile, the executive directors are being instructed to 
make detailed recommendadons for increases in present Fund 
quotas. This is to be at the compromise figure of 25 per cent, 
which as the first adjustment since 1959 is almost absurdly 
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low: Mr Maudliog was well justified an hinting that a new 
inctease might be needed isooii'—whereas France coosulers 
that even dus increase should perhaps be staggered over two 
years. The special supplementary increases have also been 
closely confined, to Germany, Canada and Japan. Nor do 
prospects seem bright of mitigating the once for all drain of 
gold pa3nncnts that will have to be made when quotas are 
raised, at least under the present formula and unless there 
is special compensatory action of the kind mentioned in the 
Fund report; this drain could be as much as $200 million for 
Britain and many dmes more for the United Sutes. 

: But by the time these increases go through Britain itself 


is likely to have madv its third major drawing on the Fiiad, 
which is expected by tte end of this year. This drawing, 
moreover, will very probably be financed by activadog, for die 
first dme, the supplementary resources availaUe to the Fund 
under the general arrangements to borrow, the genesis of the 
Paris club of the ten. The Fund has less than two billion 
dollars of usable currencies other than sterlmg and dollars 
at present, and would welcome an. injection of the scarce 
Continental currencies. Moreover, despite some reservations 
about the awkward form of these arrangements—in the Fund 
but not of itr-tbc Fund would welcome the opportunity to 
test this mechanism before it comes up for review next year. 


The World Bank Family 


T O see the World Bank in action, come to Japan. Six 
steel companies have borrowed from it: a clutch of 
power projects has been completed: $205 million has 
been put up to cover more than three-quarters of the cost of 
the 330-mile toll highway between Tokyo and Kobe, to be 
completed early in 1969. And there is $80 million of Bank 
money in the new 1 okaido railway line, along which passenger 
trains will be hitting 125 miles an hour on the 311 miles from 
Tokyo ic> Osaka in three weeks’ time. 

The developing countries assembled here this week reacted 
to an economy created out of nothing twenty years ago, and 
now irresistibly airborne, with natural envy as well as admira¬ 
tion. Could they extract from what Mr George Woods, the 
president of the World Bank and its affiliates, the International 
Development Association (IDA) and the International Finance 
Corporation (IFC) had to tell them, some hope, however 
remote, of achieving something of the material progress of 
^ their host country ? Certainly, they received him well, 
applauding for the most pan the filling out of the adventurous 
lines of policy that Mr Woods suggested a year ago, and the 
further extensions to them that were suggested here at the end 
of June. 

These can be.quickly summarised. IDA is to get $50 mil¬ 
lion from the bank’s net income last year, with the expecta¬ 
tion of more in future years. The bank is now ready to 
finance local currency expenditures for good projects, and no 
longer restricting itself to their foreign exchange cost. The 
IFC is to be empowered to borrow up to four times its capital 
,and surplus from the bank, giving it $400 million it can lend 
^.on to privately-owned industrial companies, and so duck the 
requirement of a government guarantee, which has made such 
financing almost impossible for the bank. The bank’s loan 
repayment terw have been stretched out for projects that 
take time to mature, ?»nd commitment charges halved. 


L ast year’s commitments of the three institudons exceeded 
$k$X0Q fXdlUon, atld the pace since the end of the year has 
quickened. For the fin** time in several years, the bank will 
ht borrowing big money on the world's markets in 1964-65. 
It has about $300 million of maturing debt, and may be look*- 
^ ing also for the same amount of new money. It suffers, too, 


Sumo heave for 
development 

from America’s interest equalisation tax, which is Inhibiting 
sales from its investment portfolio to overseas investors. With 
the bank now entering on an active period of lending, the 
prospective pressure on the American fcapital market brought 
a natural comment from Mr Douglas Dillon that the capital 
markets of Continental Europe should provide a fuller share. 
Monsieur Giscard d’Estaing equally naturally put his own gloss 
on this point. The bank, he said, would have to adhere to 
the rules of management that made its reputation in order to 
count on the confidence of the capital markets. In a series of 
safeguarded double negatives, he managed to endorse the 
developing purposes that the bank has in mind, provided 
that ft stuck to projects rather than general programmes and 
abhorred any financing of balance of payments deficits. 

Unfortunately, the bank is in the middle of that very prob¬ 
lem. Despite its efforts to ease the burden of debt service 
through IDA grants, many of its customers are loaded with 
so much short-term debt that debt service takes a large part 
of their total capital flow that ought to go towards develop¬ 
ment. Mr Dillon contrasted the need for development credit 
on easy repayment terms with the frequent lack of restraint 
by both creditor and debtor countries in financing sales of 
equipment on inappropriately short terms. There is a com¬ 
mon area here for the bank and Fund to work on, but debt 
rearrangements can only be made to work if debtors do 
everything to get their balances of payments under control 
and creditors provide genuinely long-term capital for develop¬ 
ment needs. 

IDA’s resources, for making its 50-year credits at a mere 
service charge of three-quarters of one per cent per annum, 
are firmly promised by eighteen capital exporting countries at 
$758 million, available up to June, 1966. It is not too soon, 
as Mr Maudling reminded the meeting, for giving thought to 
what happens after that. Certainly, the newest members of 
the bank family are hungry for IDA assistance. Indeed, 
there was more than an occasional edge in the comments from 
some of the new African states. Mr Meatchi, for Togo, found 
that only two or three countries seemed to in IDA’s good 
graces, and got ''an abnormally high percentage” Of the 
money; and he wanted this "irregular situation” corrected 
by giving the new independent sute^ of Africa a " certain 
percentage ” of the funds. No doubt India and Pakistan took 
his point, for they could spend all the money that the world 
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okM ever.:oS(f ikekn. But the ttmiUe with inott «f: the 
devdqliag cuuntiies is that^tlidr growth h duappoiutiag^ 
slow, that dief hsve! yes to brsfie their own enei]^ and 
tesouroes more effectively towards th«r betterment, that 
their capadqr foe economic planning and project development 
is at a iwdimemary «tt^, and that they haye yet to attune 
themselves to the wavelength which the Baidc and its institU'- 
ttons righdy use in their dialogue, as projerts ate woHeed no 
and loans are made. Nobody is to blame for this. But there 
was a ready understanding of the dilemma posed by Mr 
Yaftali, Minister of Planning in Afghanistan, who sp<Ae of 
negotiations extending over several years for some snudl and 
badly needed irrigation and education projects, and still no 
construction work yet started. As he said, the countries most 
in need of development assistance are naturally least able to 
work up feasibility studies. 


I N all this, no North*South confrontation ^peared, but there 
were plenty of effective points: Jamaica deploring com¬ 
petitive tax concessions to attract private development capital 
and asking the Bank to worit out some agreed policy: Senegal 
suggesting that the Bank was too attached to “ Anglo-Saxon 
modes of thought,” since only 20 per of loans to the 
African continent had gone to French-speaking countries: 
Somalia emphasising the inescapable role of. the state in 
capital fotmatioa in many developing countries, and the con¬ 
flict that followed with IFC’s rules about minimum govern¬ 
ment p a rt i d pat i on in the programmes that it- finances: the 
Philippines asking why more than 70 per cent of Bank invest¬ 
ments had been concentrated among fifteen countries and the 
same percentage of IDA credits among three: aiul Nq»l 
underlining procedural delays and exccssivdy detailed con¬ 
trol and scrutiny. 
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' The Bank: would flot idsaai ihy'of -Aero. cmBMea fo-how 
ooiild it when h is shoving ua hjuff aai it-tam forigot'-moiB 
reaouioes into, development arid).to see that tfaeyi'aie wk 
wasted ?. But the devdoping awotries muw alad heed Mr 
Woods’s reminder Aat th^, too; have to takeiirieaty of« haed 
domesdc deciaons to Ocedcrate their own economic growdi. 
The developed conotries promised much at the UNTAD 
conference at Geneva this summer, and they will have to 
dehver. They have to provide a big increase in devdopment 
funds,: public and private, on terms that are not burdensome 
to the redpients. They also have to stmuilate emsepfcneur- 
ship, to show devdoping countries how to ^tprrise differont 
projects, and to persuade many of them of the advantages of 
foreign [private investment and technique. National sensitivi¬ 
ties came into the open, however, on the draft convention on 
the settlement nf invcddient disputes. The Bahk staff ^ bden 
vrorkibg on this for some time, nnid' it is hoped to'snljnut a 
final text to governments early next year. But the spokesman 
for the Latin American countries and the Philippines objec^: 
to giving foreign investors rights against sovereign govern¬ 
ments beyond those available in the courts of the countries 
concerned. 

The Bank and it$ family will have a full load of work this 
year. Most urgent is the assurance of more money for IDA- 
type loans. The working out of help for agriculture (assisted 
by FAO) and education (assisted by Unesco) will be imfneosdy 
difficult, providing at best some hopeful experiments on the 
fringe of two of the world’s most critical areas of devdopment. 
With all the Bank’s past record of versatility, Mr Woods’s 
enthuriasffl for getting right in the middle of the devdopment 
age has a bteathtaking quality. His wards from the develop¬ 
ing countries this week were grateful and well-mannered. But 
like all the young and growing, they want—^and will have to be 
given—great deal more. 


NEW LIFE FOR THE AFFILIATES 


T ow.\rds the end of ihc past financial year the IDA had almost completely 
exhausted its original resources. Not all of the'money committed has as 
yet beenelispersed to borrowers—actual disbursements by June totalled only 
$193 mllllom But no margin was left for new commitments^ until the 
supplementary subscriptions began to flow in at the very end of the month. 

>^cn all the money is in, these additional resources will boost the 
IDA’S funds for lending to $762 million. ITie World Bank will grant the 
IDA a further $50 million—and probably more in the years ahead. The 
move to permit the IFC to borrow from the bank will provide that insti¬ 
tution with as much as $400 million to extend its investments in the bonds 
and shares of businesses and industrial finance companies. 

HOW THEY ARE FINANCED 

(Jun«. 1964 ; % millions) 

International InternaciontI 
World Sank Ottvelopmenc Finance 

Association Corporation 

iFundi from 

Su^rliMlons..:. 1,702 778 99 

Operacioni. 605 .4 19 

OuUUndiilg debt. 2.5IS ^ 

Salapof loans and repay mAnts 2.44 J —. 37 

Gross rofowrcfs .. 7;ib2 782 I5S 

Less : commitments already 

made. 87IB 778 101 

Funds fmmudhitnly avmHuMe f ,S44 ‘4 52 

asifrvoi(^../.o.^ ^ ^ 
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CONSUME R WENDING 

Reluctant 

F igure^ for retail sales covet only half 
of afl c6nsumer sf^dfng;; the failure 
of this half to attrad‘,|hc ejftra money foing 
^ into consumers* pocl^ is causing gtM to 
s sbcpkecfifers and making Britain's economic 
indicators look remanably. incoosisrent. 
The (Hsappoihtihg pattert 6f the trade 
returns: l&'das^ic reflection of n 

domestic boopi ; file retail figures point mi 
the opposite dilution. If tltere is a boom, 
Britain's shbpbifcepers know nothing about 
it. 

The \^luc of inontliiy tetwl sales has 
changed hardly at all since the beginning of 
the year. In terms of vohune the pfettijpe. 
is still more depressing^; 
lying trend in recent mcmi^ has turned 
sl%htly dpikmwardfL Tl|e |niiiidc 
trend has occurred when wage rates have 
been rising at an annual rate of 5 per cent 
and the ampunt of overtime worked has 
been slowly increasing. A considerable, |)W, 
of the rise in xponcy incomes has bedi 
absorbed by rising prices—particularly in, 
the food scaot. In July the amount spent 
in shops was si per .cent up on the year, 
but the volume of gPods going into snop^ 
ping ba^ets rose by only 2 per cent. 
However, the whole of this rise m volume 
occurred in 1963 ; in the first seven months 
of this year the volume of retail sales 
^actually fell back by 2 per cepit. 

Clearly rising incoipes are going some¬ 
where other than to retail shops. , t» its 
small way maij order business may be con¬ 
tributing to the inyt^tery ; it is the fastest 
growing sector of retailing but is still not 
included in the retail .figure;. More 
imptmant in this hiddjtn half of consumer 
spending is the inckease in expenditure on 
motoring, cm hopsc. purchase and on 

KEY INDICATORS 


Spenders 

services in general. Booming car purchases 
took hire purchase debt owe4,,<titecti]f to 
finance houses £\6 million h^hef in JiiJy 
to £j22 millitHh—debt owed to housebq^ 
goods ^ptl irke W'olriy /r snilHofa' to 
£337 million. < 

One item that is consistently taking a 
biffier bhe cunent income is hottm^. 
bom in tcnnit of liigh^ nut heUa and hq^eif 
mortgage RpayuenM as hoBae pricea in* 
crease by a steady lo per ocat a year. 
Repaymrttts to btdhKiig aodkttieB wiU ptob* 
ably Maoont to £750 swHKnf. dus 'yeaiv^'- 
£ti» miUkn up on 1:9634 The national 
inoome ttstiaticlana^eat houaepiitcfaaie as 
a capital item diat dkridaie senei to adeU 
penenal nmaga.' bs the fine qmater of 
1964 (the lateK avidlabk figure)! peiaoHl 
savings amontited'td ,C6i8 ininioaoompaRd 
with ^479 ntilBon in the 'tame quarter >of 
191^. The' gnnrdi: of oonaomer apenefing' 
over the tame period, Iram ^4,1697 railm 
to £$fi42 rniBni, was appieimMy shnver. 

It is to be capected diw at inoomes rise 
iu' flrkain a growing propmtkn of that 
iniiicase will go mto aervicea. It also now. 
seems to be an esrabKahed tread that an , 
increasing amount will be saved. However, 
tfab it a: long term awitdi in oonsumer. 
spemfing patteriit whiefa, sriule iimhiag die: 
g^wth of renil tales, coidd faatdly abcotmt 
for its sugiution over recent moiwa, For, 
seme leamn-oansumerrato just not ^wndt’ 
iog in the shops. 

BOAC 

No Rosy Spectacles^ Please 

I T would be a great pity if the impression 
were to get around that the British Over-. 
seas Airways Corporation is in some way 
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of odmr tmt of the^wood. It it not. The. 
censoration witt show a qaire-aulwtaittiiiL 
defick ' of ihe cider of £14 ntiHian when 
ita-tbootmtafoi’ 19^944 aie.pobliBhed ia.e 
few weeto^ tine, afid on Ms Kncn front 
the ahmet* aimual fR-ugrther ,ia wihket 
Bogott, tire new adsaitmaii wiM have the ua- 
(deaaant job of eunhig anf ilw a, :per!Ceat 
and dt a mh i i Bg 5^000 nea. This will util 
leave the eocpecatipn wkkdnK aaen doing 
the job diat conpnable Anrecicaa aiidinn 
do with two; but it will beoeiBB only 50 per 
cent overwoffod their atandaid iaaicad 
of 100 per cent ovetHttaffed .as at present. 
Anvthipg that Suggests the pahiful necessity 
of doing this has in any way been diminjsh^ 
only making the cfaairmaa*s job more 
cult still. 

The corporation .made an ogeiaung sur¬ 
plus for 1943-64 of about £6 miltion, i.e., 
covered the cost at flying and depreciating 
its fleejtliy this mkrgjhi, In djis it has bfen 
he]|icid.by ^o.fhihgsj bdoning ti^f^ and a 
reu .'Shortage « scats mat has sent afl alr- 
Ime. prpfits rot^etin^ plus the massive writ- 
ipg-dowh pf airernt that took place two 
years ago, a once-and-for-all cut that has 
made, a. considerable difference ^0 depreda¬ 
tion ch^es. But this if only part of the 
story. Inere retiiains interest cnarges rpn- 
nmg' at well over £6 million and a good 
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many other expenses such as golden hand- 
shato for a variety of staff from members 
of the board downwards. In the pieviom 
year, BOAC spent £% million paying off 
redundant pilots; last year k had chairmen 
and redundant managing directors to com¬ 
pensate too. In one way and another^ these 
will absorb all the opo-ating profit and leave 
a substantial deficit after payment of 
interest. 

Why, in these circumstances, did the ex- 
chairman, Sir Matthew Slattery, choose this 
week to crown his honourable career in the 
public service with a public complaint 
about the way that he was eased out of office 
by the Minister of Aviation to make way 
for Sir Giles Guthrie? Sk Matdiew ^has 
repeatedly* said that his brief, as chairman 
of BOAG, had not been to make a profit. 
In that case, cither he or the ex-cbiirman 
of British European Airways got a false idea 
of his function. Lord Douglas understood 
right from the time that be was put in office 
by a Labour government chat his job at 
BEA was to imke a mofit. How the idea 
around in BOAC that the long-range 
international airline was any different in 
this respect from BEA is a mystery; but 
Sir Matthew is the last man to have over¬ 
looked that he is not the only man who will 
lose his job. As a consequence of nursing 
this delusion, about 5,000 men who are 
entirely innocent of any responsibiliiy for 
the way the corporation was run arc going 
to lose theirs too. 

STEEL 

Soaking it Up 

O NE can rationalise the continued growth 
in Steel consumption in Britain 
during the first half of this year while indus¬ 
trial production remained level, as a cyclical 
rise m the steel-intensity of the economy. 
Since steel recovery began last autumn, 
quickening towards boom, the customer 
industries stepping up their buying most 
have been motors, construction and ship¬ 
building. The motor industry makes very 
broad demands upon intermediate engineer¬ 
ing, and component makers look to have 
been rebuilding their stocks as well as 
supplying a very high level of final 
deliveries of cars. This extra consumption 
of Steel, therefore, ought to show up pretty 
quickly in the production index. But in 
Lxtnstruction and shipbuilding, the steel is 
bought early in a long production schedule, 
while the indices of production are based 
largely on expenditure data, reflecting the 
end of the schedule. So, in the beginning 
of a boom in oonstruaion and in ^ips or 
heavy plant the economy soaks up a lot of 
steel without its shewing much in the in¬ 
dices of final production. This, presumably, 
is a major factor in the recent stagnation of 
the pr^uctioQ index—the shift over to 
long^^hcdulc engineering. 

These investment uses of steel will begin 
to show through the figures as the ironths 
go on. But the steelmakers are concerned 
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with their own future, not^r the eventual 
emergence of their past l8Upplie$ into 
national statistics. They are now doubtful 
whether there is any sizeable amount of 
fiuther private investment delayed until 
after the election—and it is private rather 
than public investment that takes steel. The 
key customer is motors. If motor sales arc 
levelling off now, then last quarter's steel 
consumption could be the pes^ of this steel 
boom. 


SHIPPUaPING 

Not Over John Brown*s 
Body? 

IVE of Britain’s biggest shipbuilders 
finally gained the opportunity this week 
to see whether it is worth cutting each 
others’ throats for the biggest and most 
prestigious contraa available lio them for 
some time. Cunard has sent out invitations 
to tender for its new 58,000-ton £22 million 
Q4 transatlantic liner. The yards concerned 
are John Brown at Qydebank, the Vickers- 
Swan Hunter consortium on the Tyne, 
Camxnell Laird at Birkenhead,< Fairfield at 
Govan on the Qyde, and Hariaod & Wolff 
at Bdffast. On the basis of its past form 
in providing the best tender for the Q3 
which was never ordered, the Vickers-Swan 
Hunter consortium 1$ generally considered 
the favourite to win the present order. But 
it is far from clear that it will. With labour 
troubles on the Tyne—draughtsmen strik¬ 
ing at Vickers and joiners banning overtime 
at Swan—it is going to be no easy matter 
to run the joint company that is hoping to 
build the Cunarder on the Tyne. Mean¬ 
while, John Brown, the builder of both the 
present Queens of the Cunard fieet, has no 
intention of letting this massive order—^pro¬ 
viding work for at least four years—^go south 
of the Scottish border. Apart from having 
better fitting-out capabilities than those 
offered on the Tyne, John Brown raised, 
almost unnoticed, a £4 million loan on the 
stock market last month—^which should put 
it in a strong financial position to compete 
with the Vickers-Swan Hunter consortium. 

RPM 

No Medicinal Bargains? 

C HEMISTS and their suppliers arc not 
going to let the present price cutting 
spree among toiletries and cosmetics spread 
to medicines and pharmaceutical products 
—or so they hope. Two associations cover¬ 
ing what were once called patent medicines, 
i.e. drugs that can be sold over the counter 
without a doctor's prescription, have an¬ 
nounced the opening shots of a fight to 
keep resale price maintenance on medictnil 
goods of all kinds. Manufacturers are going 
to be encouraged to register their rpm 
agreements with the Registrar of Restrictive 
Practices, because, said a spdtesman of the 
Proprietary Association of Great Britain, 
need, not price, dictates medidhe buying. 
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/ Either you ha^ a headache br 'ydq baven^.^ 
h lEb^ any maaen lyh; ym shq^fd not try to 
cure it as cheaply as possible ? The trade 
argues it is, on the grounds that a chemist 
should offer a complete range of medicines 
—^not stock just the quick sellers, as he 
might if he were concentrating on h^h turn¬ 
over and low margins. 

It looks unlikely, however, that the 
chemists will be able to persuade manufac¬ 
turers to fight Woolworth’s price cuts on 
toiletries and make-up, which make up a 
large pnrt of chemists’ stock-in-trade. In 
fact Woolwccth’s recent spectacular cuts 
may not necessarily spell the breaking-up of 
rpm in this kind oi business. Some of the 
cuts—such as IS. off a is. ^d. tube of 
Unilever’s ^ Signal ” toothpaste—are im¬ 
pressive ; but Woolworth has not applied 
such drastic cuts universally and 34* the 
reduction represents a cut in the manufac¬ 
turer’s price. In the case of some of the 
goods that Woolworth is selling, manufac¬ 
turers have made very big price cuts indeed. 

DIESEL ENGINES 

Refuge from Anti-Trust? 

I ASt week’s announcement that Jaguar 
j and the American ehgine company 
Cummins were to make large diesel engines 
for Jaguar’s Guy lorries is part of a dual 
process : a rapid increase in the production 
of large diesel-engined vehicles in this 
country and the urge among American 
manufacturers to expand away from the 
eagle eyes of their govemmenfs trust- 
busters. These have already blocked two 
putative mergers in America this year. &ic 
was the merger between Chrysler and the 
old, famous but ailing company of Mack 
Trucks : the other was between Cummins 
and White Trucks. At the same time, a 
greater proportion of European than Ameri¬ 
can lorries are powered by diesels, and the 
European market is expanding the faster— 
and into the power range, over 150 bhp, 
where the Americans have greater experi¬ 
ence. (Cummins is already building a 
£$ \ million plant at Darlington in partner¬ 
ship with Chrysler.) 

One result of this and the Rdotes- 
Chrysler deal will be to make the position of 
independent British lorry atid engine makers, 
more precarious. L. Gardner, which 
supplies most of the engines for the smaller' 
British lorry manufacturers, suffered for 
several weeks from an overtime ban that 
restricted output at a time when it was most 
desperately needed. Perkins of Peter¬ 
borough, which supplies Dodge ^ith many 
of its engines, is Ukdy to suffer, too, if only, 
in the long run. But Perkins’s exports are 
booming, especially to the United States— 
as are home sales of the diesels in 

which it specialises. And the whole weight 
of Massey-Ferguson—which took over 
Perkins in I959^is behind it. 

There has been a fantastic boom in the 
heavier lorries (now classed as over 10 tona 
carrying capadty). Production of these was 
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★ 76" wide-tread front axle for 
greater stability, sharper turns. 

★ Bumper-to-back-of-cab 91%"— 
shorter wheelbase and length. 

yif ptg , deep channel siderails and 
cross members resist frame twist, 

give nuudmum rigidity. 

it Two new diesel engines: 130 hp. 
D.354 in all modds, or 110 hp. 
IH D-301 optitmalin 1600 series. 

it Ten International 6-cylinder and 
V-8 eni^ws for gasoline or IK». 
tloifty power for every Job! 


it Wider hood, lower fenders for 
easy engine access and service. 

dr Heavy-dutydutch; hydraulically* 
contrdled, less p^al effort. 

dr Cab features: natural arm angde 
steering wheel, calibrated dial 
gauges, fuse panel in glove box. 

it Eleven basic models in 4x2's, 
4x4’s and 6x4*8 from 18,200 to 
46,000 lbs. GVW. 

dr See the big. rugged powerful, 
d^endable Loadstar Models at 
your IH Ttudc Olstilbutor now! 


OreWNATlONAL HARVESTER EXPORT CO. • i «0 N. MICHIOAH AVE. * CKtCACO 1 . ILL.. U.S. A 
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Man-on-tho-spot ■ • ■ In Casablanca* in Morocco or Malaysia, in 
Italy or India, wherovar your interests call for personal attention, we can 
put a man to woiric for you today. When you have a question that needs an 
answer-a problem that needs a solution-BANK OF AMERICA is right 
where you want It; on the spot. Throughout California, across the nation 
and around the world, make your bank Bank of America— first In banking. 

BANK OF AMERICA NATIONAL TRUST & SAVINGS ASSOCIATlON^^San Francltco, Lot Angcltt/BANK OF AMERICA (INTERNATIONAU-tNow York: AmMoniam • Sotifkok 
Bairut • Bombay • Buanot Alrat • Caracas • Chicago ♦ Copenhagan • Dakar • Oucssaldorf • Frankfurt/MaIn • Qaam • Ouotornala CRy • Hong Kong • Karachi • Koba * Kuala Lumpur 
Lagos • London • Madrid • Mantia • Mexico City • Milan • Near Delhi • New York City • Okinawa a Osaka • Paris • Rio da Janeiro • Singapore • Tokyo * ,Wa|hlngi«n. O.C. 
Yokohama • Zurich; 8ANCA D'AMERICA E 0 ' ITALIA: over 80 offiesa throughout Italy; CORRESPONDENTS WORLD-WIDE l*Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 

London Branch, 27/29 Watbrook, E. C. 4 - Waat End Bi^anch, 29 Oavias St., London 
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Up 46 per fceat in rbe irst half of the year* 
cofi^arcd with the previous year, and 
exporu were up by 41 per cent. The result 
has bsen to lengthen delivery dates so much 
that any and all manufacturers are prosper¬ 
ing. But any slowing down of the rate of 
expansion, coupled with new productive 
capacity, could result in hard times for the 
smaller specialists—and for Gardner as well. 


COI.OUR SUPPLEMENTS 

Commercial Expedient ? 

T he decision of the Daily Telegraph to 
print its wedtend supplement (now 
due out pn ^ptember 25th) with Burda in 
Germany (not the same <^rman printer 
that proauced its special colour supplement 
on the Pope’s visit to Palestine) was fore¬ 
cast in The Ecoitonnst on July iith. There 
is a shortage of the highly skilled process 
workers who prepare the cepper cylinders, 
the result of union restrictions on entry that 
are the printing unions’ way of protecting 
their members against the great fluctuations 
in employment during the last ten years. 
There is, therefore, a prima facie case for 
the Telegraph having its colour cylinders 
prepared abroad for use in Britain. But 
carrying 1,250,000 primed copies of the 
supplement half-way across Europe every 
week is another matter altogether. The 
reasons which prompted the Telegraph to 


do this seems tio have been based on a 
second shor^e, not of colour-printing 
capacity in itself but of plant able to 
pr^uce more than 50 per cent colour, 
i.e. full-colour on one side of a page* and 
black and white on the other. 

The Daily Telegraph clearly wants to 
outdo The Observer and Sutduy riwes 
suppkments by offering more colour pages, 
and to do this it needs more than the bo 
per cent colour which is the most that any 
English printer can offer under sopplcment- 
printing ooudiiions. This seems to be the 
key to the Telegraph*s decision to print in 
Gemumy, rather tfakn with Bemrose in 
Liverpool 1 whb nv^hotti the Telegraph had 
been n^tjadng for a long time. When 
the idea tbar m Teleg^ph might print 
abroad wa& flrat mooted, the fear was that 
the pfShthig Vhto might be exnccted m 
declare the output' of the whole group 
black.” This shows no sign of happen¬ 
ing, possibly because of the nearness of 
the election but more probably because of 
the cynicism with which the unions regard 
these colour supplements. One of their 
spokesmen, Mr Granville Eastwood of the 
Printers’ Federation, has already said that 
they exp^t the present boom to be tem¬ 
porary, like the very similar one in the 
fifties in women’s weekly magazines, and 
likely to result in the same sort of eventual 
contraction in colour printing work. Has 
not the Telegraph implied more or less 
openly that it hopes to drive The Observer 
out of business? 


FARNBOROU GH AIR SHOW 

The Greatest on Earth? 



I N or out of the doldrums, the British 
aircraft industry can display an aircraft 
(or an engine, or a parachute modelled on 
a wicker man) better than anyone in the 
business. It takes a perceptive kind of 
showmanship to put jets that, take off in a 
whiplash of flame and a roar that hurtii 
the diaphragm against an almost mediaeval 
backdrop of striped pavilions Creeping up 
the rising ground to a great exhibition tent 
upon the summit among flags on poles as 
tall and thin as young birch trees. The sun 
shone on the flags ana the painted^ poUshed 
aircraft at the Farnborougn air show held 
again this week after a lapse of two years, 
but to What effea ? There is gloom and 


I feeling of tension in the air, and strain on 
the faces of men involved in a tripartite 
battle of wills between the Government, the 
services and the aircraft industry. 

The battle is over how many, and what 
kind of aircraft the industry should build. 
The outcome depends at least in part on 
how successfully the new, powerful Ministry 
of Defence will be in making the services 
adapt themselves to the strategic realities 
of the 1960s. What the Ministry was 
trying to do was very apparent in a wonder¬ 
fully noisy deaionstrttion of a modem 
commando operation,that recaptured for a 
moment the surging exciteineot Which 
comes from seeing new idegs take shape, 


which was once characteristic of Earn- 
borough, BO that it drew visiiors from half 
acms the world* The mochmes used for 
this were helicopters, strike aircraft and 
small, ugly freighters, the kind of aircraft 
which are rmrded in the services as one 
big bore. The Ministry of Defence ha.< 
great trouble iff getting the military to see 
the need for buying these clumsy, bumbling 
machines, which arc the vital for any 
bush fire operation but conii^uously lack 
the panache of something that can touch 
2,000 miles an hour in a hurry. Fam- 
TOrough’s demonstration, whidi gave the 
impression of a rujger scrum made up of 
fighter aircraft, men, helmpters, freighters 
and armoured cars mixed up in such a way 
that there were times when the aircraft were 
on the ground and the men and trucks sus¬ 
pended in the air, was designed as much 
for their edification as for anyone clae’s. 


What is Needed 

T he serious message of this frcc-for-all, 
where the helicopters seemed every 
moment on the verge of knitting their rotors 
together, is that this is where the British 
industry’s woiit is likely to lie in the future. 
But a good deal of disentansling has to be 
done More that. The defence budget is 
seriously overspent, which complicates the 
placing of new orders. A good share of the 
blame rests on the lovely, evil TSR 2 
bomber, which no amount of mechanical 
coaxing could persuade into the air in tii^c 
to be seen at Farnborough. The cost of this 
aircraft has passed so far beyond the ^400 
million officially attributed to it less than 
t year ago that even the RAF is beginning 
to recoil from spending so much on any 
single aircraft of specialised and limited use. 
Heavy expenditure has to be faced not only 
on projects like the supersonic Concord air¬ 
liner, but on following tl^ougb the develop¬ 
ment of the one technique where Britain 
leads the world, which is vertical take-off. 
Interminable wrangles about how much and 
how elaborate the equipment to be carried 
by a strike fighter built to operate without 
runways (the most efficient method of using 
vertical take-off is with a short run along 
rough ground) is holding up the develop¬ 
ment of Hawker Siddeley’s military version 
of the experimental P.11I7 aircraft now 
flying. Experimental Nato squadrons are 
being formed of XS278 to study the military 
uses of ]ivin| without runways, but some 
Nato countries arc so monumentaliy un¬ 
interested and so obseSsed with their own 
ideas that, like Germany, they have not 
even sent their quota of six pilots to 
the squadron. By comparison, the eminently 
sensible decision to provide Black Knight 
rockets (currently being used for decoy 
research on big tnissiles) for space research 
will please the g^uine .space scientists be¬ 
cause it is precisely the small and cheap 
rocket that wy want. 

Fambdroug^ has demonstrated once 
again die Bzrosh industry’s traditional im- 
\mnce between engine and aircraft de¬ 
velopment, with conspicuously more sue- 
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c«8sfu1 and advaaced ehginei oo diowr than 
•kcrafk it aba coamjcd a daaferaw iai- 
pniMimi oitaatanch wSmidakw oidkaited 
rdburoa. This leadrto attend to make 
the saase eapae power the snudi TSR 2 
and the big Cmum; iHttit it provet not 
(0 be powmal enough to give the Concord 
range, develt^unent work has to surt all 
over again u> tty to make a pint yield a 
quart Aircraft like TSR 2 are asked to be 
impoasiUy vntatiie; this either miAes 
them abo impossibly expensive or good at 
aoduflg. Short cun such u order^ 
propeHer-diiven strategic freighters like 
mort's Belfast lead to the serviees’ reusing 
to buy because the miliuiy need is for jets. 
The two lessons that the industry's mastem 
have to Idarn for the future h that ordefit 
mutt be limited to designs dm have a 
leasMsMe chance of wonting when built 
(remembering that an industry abort of Wort; 
will always promise the impossible); and 
that when t^ are ordered, tky must be 
backed to the kilt—or rtse caiio«Al. The 
industry cannot giye worth of work for 
17s. 6d., a fact v^h must be rememberdd 
even by the sharpest critics of its over- 
spenduv. 


STQCKWtEEDINO 


Bully from Franck : 

T he Prendi Charolais butts that iuiUped 
die tBngUsh channel at the bidding, of 
the Minlsriy of Agriculture, and also, o^ 
the objections of the National Cattle 
Breeders' Association, ate proving a success. 
The Ministry imported a small number in 
November, 1961, and has since been carry¬ 
ing out tests to see if they moduce a belter 
bMf calf, when crossed with dairy cows, 
than Britirti bulls. Interim results will be 
puhtished next week showing that Charolais 
calves from Friesian mothers grow quicker, 
have mote saleable meat on them and have 
a better feed conversion—the food required 
per pound of livewei^t gain—than calves 
from Friesian cows and Friesian, Hereford 
or any other bulls. These results were from 
tesu carried piit uiider intensive barley beef 
rearing conditions—(here has not been time 
to com{dete more, atensive tests over a 
longer period id growth boMd 00 normal* 
slower, beef tearing rdethods. 

The.National Qittie Breeders’ Associa¬ 
tion objected loudly to the importation of 
the Freruh bulls when ihe possibility was 
fir^ broached in .11958 and again when t^e 
Ministry set up an advisory committee on 
the subject in 1969. It was gfter the pub¬ 
lication of the report of this committee, with 
Lord. Tcrringtoii at head, that the bulb 
were brought into this couatiy and the 
current tests begun. Despite interest from 
farmers wlm wanted to improve the market 
value of dairy calves sold for meat, not milk, 
the Natinnal Cattle Bleeders' Association 
objected to the importation cf the French 
biw mainly on the grounds tiiat ihe 
“ piestige " of British bulls would suffer and 
export! of Uvesrod; decline accordingly. 


Apan from pointiiy om the onmparativrty 
nmall sixe of the export teule k broetiiiv 
eattlc- 4 ess than £<700,000 lost :yeip** 
the Terrington oontniinee explained' 'that 
British stow bteeden have aiwqya been 
anxious to test breeds and typti df animals 
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hwV M AoMrieaa cinetin •tiMMlaiioes''wse. 
Bat tim'Aiiiertcan8.!8ro'1hk'<hMkktl^^ 
dmn the Britfd^ md their’ daeam kdwtr y 
has tahea akire onq^s «e mtiottrtiie the 
shtiwiag of Bhas. Moie oodbadf oach Shu 
ate fiti&ed, for mete ab lets dmtiltaneom 
aatieo^ide distrfontiims’‘ idler'Witidi it 
matters little If die ffim getr 'a second life 
on tim televlsien'diseuits. 


O NE of the mysteries of the washing 
aiacltide aidnef ddrind the last' 


devd^ied. abroad ;te see whether .their 
characserisrics woitid be valuable to formers 
here. After all, dm Friesian, the asoat widdy 
used dairy cowi originaHy wmO from 
Holiand. Ihc real beacSt to the fonner and 
the housewife may be not so much in <the 
' improrved quality it meat how coming from 
the calves of Friesian cowsi but k die k- 
creased amount of British beef avnlaUe on 
dm market aftm the Chandais bull has been 
crossed with Ayrdiite and Chiamd Ishmd 
cows whose cai'ves were formerly almost un- 
saieaUe for beef. 

tH.MS FOR TELEVISION 

More Gaps in the 
Defenpes 

T WO recent deals^ between Assobiated 
Televisiun and Sam Goldwyn and 
between the BBC and Music Corporation 
of America to provide old films for tele* 
vision, have induced the Cinema Exhibitors 
Association to retreat^ sensibly and in good 
order, froai tlieir pnmous petition th^t no 
fnrthk Sim should be sold telcvisSon, 
Kbw filitas available family to exhibi’- 
tiors five yean (t.e., about six 


will be c^sidered as suitable for 

Vs 

UsiiireMift'lr th^-^fiuhiic hu 
oecreased in the case of films. As 
apparent confirma^n of this, ifrhen “ ROoni 
at the Top -prphably the mast popular 
single film owned by teleyi^oh iij this 
country—was shown On tcl^cWsipn tlic niglit 
the TTV strike ended, it drew television 
record audiences — but ^ aticndauccs at 
cinemas up and the country were 

higher that night tnan an^ other during the 
week. 

It is npt* however, possible to generalise 
from a sin^de event, nor does foreign 
experience hdp here. Thc^Italians^i French 
and Germans arc still in the first stages d 
tde-excitemeiit, marked by\ omniveto^s 
viewing and a steady and sharp define !tn 
cinema attendaacesi tDic Americans pas,^d 
this suge years'ago^ and tb^ foithui ffim 
industry has for four years b^n consolitig 


ymrs has Mien Uk |»mbnf;cd fhm Shk;- 
tridil, Ac Bdtira subsSfiaiy ’d ihe Dutch 
NV. This cc»iip% l^d ahl^n- 
sive rahge d wmhhig mtSinies hi.f’NkiC' 
tiem and oidy 31^ cent cl, w B^t&h 
markbt. wA Ae cif ’ fohn 

Blootn’is Rolls 'Ae madonllias 

changed. It is fib mcret tihat miips 
did not like the BlOam la^cs. But 
Rolls Rakp)r*8 massive advising did a 
major job of public AlsAliis for the in¬ 
dustry as a whole, and Ab compimy^s dis¬ 
appearance seems to have galvaniaed Philips 
into actioh., Starting on the iis); d Ais 
monA Philips has tmked more man ^0 
half-minute television advertisements ^or 
transmission inside 10 w^kSg and 40 hill 
page advertisements in nationsu newspapers. 
This looks like the m^at intensive washing 
machine campaign ever in Britain, probably 
costing /;500,Q00^ on press a^ television 
alone. Newspaper to be used include the 
new Sun. If it ge^ this sort of support, 
the Sun is. going to <lo appreciably better 
than the Daily Herald could ever have 
hoped. But the rest of the industry would 
like to Aink that Philips has left its sties 
drive too late. 

The Food SmndiWds jQmAittce has 
taken Ae Latadlipip 

dowiivlJ^^^‘ vmi 
ocipi&eThits report 

I makes ,7!' sipecific 

jipiM ffli tightening up current 

Iwmn'prjKdces; rangl^ from tne style of 
^type-’^^HMiiiRi' set9'--^««fid Ae sue to be used 
in describing ingredients on packages to the 
banning of the wolds *^fit ror human con¬ 
sumption oh pet foods. Whcecw, ' 


Apart froA. Ae memorable fir^ ix|i 
the first Windseale reactowj Aerc have been 
remarkably atpm^ aceldepts 4'^xutaio, 

and ndne of Alp has lujutea ahyonb. This 
weck*s leak Of' ^kdioactive dust iq plant 
handling fudl for the Dpunreay fast reactor 
was a very mh^^r Qhe .Aat occubred in old 
apparatu® 'bcYfer )^t cent Jcjikrprqpf to 
Stuart wiAr Only reason why 23 .men 
wer^ nbW apparatu^^ gt Ae, jtiifie is 
because t^y were passlog &t oh Aejx way 
to clock off. 
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firom the start we’ll save 
20 man-hoitfs a day-BY USING 

CKiUlT TRAMSmS’ 


By sendiito Credit transfer forms M ntWwior l(|llMil|fces, 

you npt oiity save them the work in#i^ MidifttJes 

{o sm W accounts, but savf of 

fntartrm and paying in all theao elM|uofc'a§ an4 Wtien mu^oceive 
Hwrf and more major underlaMi^t ^d aompanioa af^es) 
|ipi dli^vartiiQ that Credit Transfara aaii|Wne, trouble and 

They cou/d do iho lUdn^tdrjfOih 
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Ask your bank about 

enmmrt tran 


Her 01 $ how the service worki 
nn ymu 

-n You oood with evory Invoice (either attached or as a 

\ eeperate fotth) a Cr^it Tranefer slip naming the bank 

I and braneh at which you kdep your accpunt, hickidtng on 

\ the back, if you wiih^ detaUa to identify VOfir ouetom^'a 

I account Payment Is made through any branch of any of 

I the banks named below instead of direct to you. The 

credit is transferred to your bank from which you will 
\ receive at regular intbrvala details of all payments made. 

L i -l PM YOUW eUSTWISII 

1 If he has a bank account, he completes all Credit Tranefer 
itipe he hee received, lists them and tends them to hie 
\ bank with a single oheque fpr m total amount Involvod, 
I If he has no bank account, ho followe a simitar procedure, 
\ using cash instead of a cKaque and eipptoying any 
branch of the banks named, as may ba coneerilOnt 

Thue, kf uefn^Me^redff Ttttnsftr service, you ere freed from the 
trouble of handling a flow of incoming cheques and you achlave 
worthwhile economies Into the bargain. Equally, your cusfomers 
gam appreciable benefits In time pnd convenience, Citdff Trbtiqfirre 
help everyone. 


» * .9163 by 6# 

THE ELEVEN CLEARING 

BARCLAYS BANK • CQUTTp A CO • BIBTRICT PANK • BLVN MILLS A CO • LLOYDS BANK • MAJ? tfppbrdttly flsket iS 

SANK • NATIONAI. SANK • NATIONAL RROVINOIAL BANK • WsOftinKSTSK SAM^ * 
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SCOTCB^wvMst^ eseoeis, 
s^holtisclunr ^Irff 
pvlOshy Aossah’~1n$i 

^.Hl fH# MMNM mUnt^ tfMNMnfll 


.il 

Tf^ ’T*', jj, 

lo opea your own office in Tokyo 
ilf|llli£||H^ on Jaion'^indaoti^ 

|^||i|^ In effect^li^'lB w)M j<|Df|i;^ 

4hu with Japan’s lacfilMt feoet^^lifrbf^^ 
WtanhiikJ^li of Tol^'^Froda^ IteaAoAioe wttlv 
100 btandiM and aaopo^d^ 

Mitsubishi Shoji helped over 
$1,500,000,000 worth of import-export husimesa ih 
Japan last year. Mitsubishi Shoji handles everything 
from consumer goods tO heavy industrial equipment, 
tong association with btharkfitsUin^ enterprises 00 
of^^apan’^.largest ct^iaflom) gives youn priceless 
advantage when dtheo.'buyit$<or selling in the Japa¬ 
nese market. Put Mitsubi^ Shop’s proven ability to 
work for your firm. For complete information write to: 




General Importers & Exporters 


iPNi«seasJ®f«w 5 

' USUrtitoil! St)# Mil fMM-, IhlaS SMilt, LMkIM,- ' 

StMlwMhSiliMltMIMMIrf, PfafafinMa IMril 

Md 55 other major cities iround the world 
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^akistaws third plan 

Double the Capital, ^ame Return 


R eleased for public discussion last w^ek, 
^Pakistan’s tliird tamomic develop¬ 
ment plan peemoses investment of £3^900 
milliOD over toe five y^ts 1965 to S970. 
71^ will make tte capkal cost of die plan 
^ice os lorpe os die ooiintrj^s seoemd ; but 
me expected return—« 30 per cent rise 
riatiooal incomers eoly xnargiaally fiiglier 
dian the 26 per cent inccease Ukuy to be 
realised duriim the cunent five^yeae jperiod4 
This awkward disproportion is causmg the 
planners to have seooiid though; it looks 
as if the income tatget will be raiied to 
make the right dmpr^silen at hohie and 
abroad. 

The new plan * 1 $ belpg commended to 
public as i dedsiVe step towards boildihg 
a more self-niUkiit economy, feports are 
10 rise by ^ per cent ^ver the five .ytm 
and import savings will be detii^m^a Djr 
building moi^ Capital g66d^ at home.^ The 
latter explains the'interest m making a start 
with heavy industry^ but these immtives 
can hardly make any $ign^6ant dnference 
to the third plan's import: biU. Again, the 
proportion or foreign earningi^ pre-empted 
by debt service has risen shaj-ply* from 
under 4 per cent at rbe begmuing of the 
. '^ccond plan to 10 per cent pow, and it may 
’ fijo up even further. Nevertheless, the 
plan assumes that foreign financing 01 
investment will decline from 42 per cept in 
the current plan to 36 per cent m \h6 hext^, 
even though aid commitments will in actual 
terms have to go uit from £185 jniUion to 
£225 million per year. The political impli- 
wattons of budgeting for larger aid, have not 
been c^iscussed, but it may ass^umed that 
Pakistan will eikpect more help from non- 
westerp sources. There is already s^ offer 
of £22 miUion in Chinese credits, with the 
Sbviet Union taking on new commitments 
keep ita hand k. 

The idea of gftnter self-^rdianc^ naturally 
implies larger efforts in mobilising domestk 
resouttes. Inaeased taxes are expe^ped to 
provide £225 millftm* but. this SMy£e aim¬ 
ing top high, since the revhemea in last 
four years were w^ behind the more 
xnodest goals ol'thc aecdiid'pla]^ Thk is not 
to rule out a larger ooQtributim from tax^ 
but to underhiw;, the polkici^ diffieukies 
implicit in fotoh&g savinga put of skn^r 
plurses. Tha toaort tq defisk financing 
tepresents afi ekrier way out that Pakistan 
has already had to adopt,' although this 
was not ^ji|2bwe<tv fot in 
^ estimates. 

Opposition to such course camc Jgst 


week from Mr S. A. Hasnic. Go\ernor of 
the State Bdnks who referred tO ^India's 
plight* without actually naming it» to mem- 
force hk afgumem for greater monetary 
disdlpliiie. He also warned the'ptaimers 
outspokenly against the danger of n^feedng 
agriculture, Hus third plan does in fact 
reduce agikuhure’s share m investment 
from iiy^'per cent to 12 per cent; but as it 
is, mo^ eamarked lor agriculture k re- 
mmnmg unspent because off administrative 
and organtsitioiial bottlenecks. 

Pakbtan’k planners like to look at agri- 
cukural allocations difetehtly. They are 
pesndtig out that if investment on inputs 
like water, fertilisers, pesilddes and ioe^le- 
ments is taken into aocoutir as much as 40 
cant of total public outlay is going into 
that secMf. In any case Mr Hasnie's warn¬ 
ings are unlikeW to make mudi Impact just 
now because of the mood of buoy^t self- 


conhddnce! goneirated by bumper crops. 
That this change in farm fortunes is 
antuely fortutenis Is being overlooked by 
plannees unwilhog to be remtuded that 
domestic agricuhural production has barelv 
1^ ahead of populatton growth in the pest 
skteen years. After all there is America's 
Fublic Law 4S0 to take cird iff the 
snuation. 

The reduction in agriculture's shire of 
ntvcslment has been industry'^ girih; this 
now diirm a quarter of the pUrmed total 
or somewhat more if the duilay on fuels 
and mlnerils is included. lF%i^thtrds of 
hidustriil invesdnent Is asstmied to take 
place in the private tector, whidi disrin- 
gpoMieS Pakistan f|om her n^hbour India's 
gfuiiee mllance on tihe pubik sector. Trans- 
port and communicauoos take one-sixth, 
the same aa water and powck devetopsmt. 
Dgapite differhneea over the puhlsc/private 
apUt, the allocaricms ate femarkably dose 
00 (dkOsc adopted by Indian fanners 
which gives m interesting edge to the 
oofgroyersy that is developing over 
prioritiei. 


OERMAK BUDGET 


Balance Before Logic f 


T he Federal CabiHOt la*^t week pav'ied the 
first draft of fbe Federal budget foi 
next year. Dr Dahlgrun, the Minister of 
Finance, hav stuck to the principle that 
federal e\pendifiire must rise ho fasrer than 
national mebme—estimated at about 5 per 
cent for 1964-65. This was the Ihne recom¬ 
mended to Bonn by the Common Market 
Coundl of Ministers, and With this support 
in the background Dr Dafaterim succeeded 
in bearing ^ all demands m extra expen¬ 
diture. He had managed to keep the 
ro64 budget within the boonds of DM 60.3 
hffliMa'; for rp65 tt wffi^be DM63.9 


Hiis is, of cO^rS^ not What the econo¬ 
mists df several te^arch iha^tes liad in 
mind, When s6me timi ago. they impeded 
for a* |!;^esian policy, reducing nur- 
chasii% power ip me economy in tunes 
of prosperity like the present and pum^g 
in extra stending during times 6f recession. 
For Dr Dahlgrun^ hud^t, virtue sti)! lies 
' * “ • : alarMtSittce. Some 



indeed, are 
^ balance 

and that the Fediril ^naoce$ in reality have 
already ** fallen 'intb the pit.'' 

Rut Ji( has hson able xo 


present his dean s-he^t. artificial or not. 
The two big blocks of the Fedcial budget, 
defence and '?ocwl cYpenditore, are more or 
taboo for political reasons The dcrepce 
budget has reached the figure of almost 
DM 20 billion in rg64-**-nearly a third Of 
the total—and will daiirt the same amount 
m 1965, Sodal expenditure of various kinds 
has reached DM X4 4 bilHon in 1954 ^d 
win rise by DM La bilhoti m 1965. But 
there are other big items which are almost 
bound to increase: road buikHn& subsidies 
fbr agriculture, for housing, and for Berlin. 
LM but not least eotnes developnient aid 
witieh now is assessed at DM 1,000 mlRto 
bdt whfieh will rise sharply it sffl recent 
pmsaaiies are bonoufed. 

tliO kfnd bt fiscal WwlysU diat Dr 
Dildgrilri'and these critiSwrw enables 
Mm So cake credit in fiiede’ cizciinistances 
for laying before the Bdddeatag prop o s al s 
for tak relief diat Will ease tax- 
aficio CO middle income groups. Triie, the 
tftx rises la Germam mComes have so far 
automatically hucreased tMt revenues faster 
than ilbe national income (fa 1963 by 
per «ceiit). To cry to curb public expendi- 
ttge during a bomn, arid to encourage 
private expenditme' M die same bdom 
by tax apparently makes sehse in 

BHMih. ‘ 
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The Shadow That 
Counts 


THE ’ BDp] 

buoyant Ml 


P erhaps the only safe lesson to be drawn 
from the latest semi-annual report on the 
fcitigD exchange operations of the United 
Stttes Treasury and Federal Reserve SyMm 
is that the shadow of imematioiial oentnl 
bank oo-opetadon now looms so hum diet 
actual Gpcradooscan beheld twa minltnnni. 
The point is driven home the appasendy 
very small extent of official interventioo on 
sterling's behalf dur^ all these past mcintlis 
of pressure, lit is widelv assumed that these 
has not bem much by the Bonk of Rnghaid. 
It is now known that there has bera ,ev- 
tremely little by the United Sutes authori¬ 
ties in the sfa months pei^ to the end of 
August koA what there has been oo 
the part nA American authorities has 
been indjreotin ono jnstahoei doeting in the 
second^ and m thk third instance oh^' 
quesdonably ejStective ip die nipie mnaeffiate 
sense. *, 

In early March^ the Americaii and 
German authociries were selling Deutach* 
marks against doUars both spot and ferwwd 
to dispel nimoms of an upward revaluation 
of the mark, and so incidentally h^ed 
relieve pressure on sterling. About |xi 
million DM were sold in the forward fskAtt 
and die total of forward and spot intgevea- 
tioo at this time is further indicated 9 the 
drawing of $55 millkm of Deutschmaik 
made by the Federal Reserve under its swip 
arrangemenu widi the Bundesbank^ At dm 
end m June^ $15 miUion was advanced hy 
the Federal Res^ve to the Bank of Rngtand 
to hdp meet the drain on sterling at the 
height <d the European window-dzesaing 
season, and this was repaid in a fortnighiL 
Lasdy, the Federal Reserve bought spot and 
sold forward the equivalent of %zt million 
in sterling during five days between July i« 
and aa. The object here was not so muds 
to bolster sterlinf's sag^g spot rate, ft 
was rather to wkto the mscount 00 forward 
sterling and so to reduce the co v ered 
interest arbitrage differential in Loodon'a 
favour on exchsQges of duee^monthi^ 
Treasury biU|k 1ms aim was adiievod 
only in a rather, limited sense. The 
imervention came jpst when emetadoos 
of a further riae in British ^ Bnik nae 
were runnkig high, and thesefore merd^ 
■coentiuamd. wiM wm fiappeptog: ip the 
fordlga eadidiiga market in nny > oaae. 
la apke of dii% the covered mvgia Jtz- 
Lopdw'a favour on swaps of divee^nondia* 
TVeosury jbillt was reduced pver the ten di^ 
to July j23 only hom oM to 0.3a par 
cent, or from * .13!^ k pof ««« • 
year. In the foOowiiigww, the margin 
m London's favour pcon^y swung up 
cm more, and Ihn remained since then 
fairiy oonsisiientb at about i peroentage 
point In mid-August, when funds were 
again being msracted from sieriing ineo 
the EuroHlollar market, and spot sterling 


The rise in world carninodHy prices during 1963 and early 1964 ts My now 
beginning to be fully reflected in quickening domestic expanripn (and 
higher imports) in the primary producing countries, Pdfthe underdMdo^ 
countries — es^cially in La^ Atgterka where indust^ development has 
slackened markedly in ieOerit fi d pure^Ml the more 

advanced economies reviewed here, buoyant exports have brought some 


strain at home, 

CANADA Like the United States, 
Canada is now well into its fourth year 
. qf expansion. Exports-rrhelped by 
devaluation and large commiiiM grain 
purchases in X963*-have sparked, the 
recovery since 1960. KoW boost is also 
coming from rising public expenditiires 
and a sharp upturn in private invest¬ 
ment. Consumer spending also strong 
with sales of cars first 5 months tg% 
above already-high year earlier iet^s. 
Industrial production in May. . down 
slightly from April peak but stiU running 
almost 10% above year earlier level, Un¬ 
employment 'May down to 44% of labour 
force from i960 peak of 7,9%^^ Wage coats 
relatively stable and, despite riuig food 
pikes, consumer price index June up just 
x.9% oh 12 months. Eicports^ first half- 
year up 22% on year earUer but imports 
also rising strongly and travel account— 
in surplus *^£01 first time in 14 years in 
i $>63 —back into deficit Reserves July 
steady, up $34 million on 12 months. 

AUSTRALIA Strong domestic ex¬ 
pansion haa almost completely mopped 
up excess plant capacity and unemploy- 
nkenL Inoreased expenditure on housing 
and still more recently bigger outlays' on 
plant and equipment have come top 
of rising exports, public spexiding and 
stockbuilding. Output cannot keep pace. 
Except ill some consumer durable indus¬ 
tries, .most idle plant now back into 
operation and, with unemployment June 
down tp 1.1%, shortages of labour as 
stringent a|. in i960 boom. Recent 7% in¬ 
crease in i^h^um wages will both add 
to costs and boost consumer spending: 
Consumer prices June quarter up nearly 
1% on, March—^6t significant^ break 
ip price. aubility in 3 ypars. Domestic 
demand alio spilling over into imports 
and authoriries expect current account to 
shpw ^ appreciable * deficit in year end¬ 
ing Juno 1965 against near balance year 
previous. However, at capital inflows 
high and reserves pp $511 million over 
12 months to record $1,913 million in 
June, this prospect hardly alarming. 

NEW ZEALAND .Underpinned by 
buoyant export demand, business activity 
firmar tone than at any tispe since 1957 
boom. Sotne strains evident in ieCPOOmy 
but no speculative fever as so ctften in' 


past.. Ijiboiir market tight, with 
the numbhr of fob vachndes tn^ tiian 
6 times greater than .number of tm- 
employsed. Retail prices, June quarter up 
3 %' on,year earto level and further in«^ 
creases likely-Hrdknt pay award to 
all WQikm on minimma wage^and salary 
scales bdcaitie effecth^ last week. Rapid 
19 % rise in imi^l .rlp iiew record in year 
ended jitpe, .'and incxeasod payinents 
abroad on mvhlimentjiiico^^ than 
outweighed earn¬ 

ings, Howevot,::pitoi ibalini^ pay- ' 
ments year ended Juhc stiU riiowed smdl . 
suiplus.- Reserves JiUy, a seaiu^Uy weak 
mbhthi down slightiy but m $i^ miSiem 
still up $7 xnillioh on 12 mon^ 

SOUTH AFRICA Ecmy mBI 
enjoying i^ l<^est osg^ansion pvor. Major 
impetus' tp growth. a strong increase in 
public and private' investment .rather 
than exports. Shortages of labour are 
widespread in the b|ij|iding, iron and sjieel, 
engineering and moipr industries. These 
bottlenecks now slowing increase total 
output .^to around 6% apnual rate and 
together ^th drought in the Tyansvaal, 
have put some upward pressure on prices. 
But no general demand inflation, A 
decline in the rate of increase in private 
consumption and easing of import, 
controls have help^ to hold pressure 
down. The increase in imports has in 
faa gradually eaten away the earlier sur¬ 
plus on current account and reserves have 
been falling moderately since the end of 
the year, idter increasing for more than 
2i years. Reserves tlurd week August at 
$67$ million, down $42 million from 
December. 


PRIMARY PRODUCERS GAIN 

(Official gold g foreign exchaiqie) 
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I M#ntal horiions hav# widtnad. In 1963 there 
were 460 miltion loans of 77 million books from 
libraries compA'ed with 311 million loans from 42 
million books a decade earlier. 

Eduaatlon is a major consideration of our time. 
Frorp 1951/52 to 1961/62 the' number of students 
taking full time university courses has increased 
by 43%. 

Education confers earning power. Full time 
Technology and Science students at University 
have increased by over two thirds between 1951/52 i 
and 1961/62. 


D6sd^gii6ra 


of Naval & 


Wives are working. About 1 m 3 niarried women 
are now working as compared, wtttft 1 in 10 in the 
earlv 1930*s. The proportion of niardad women who 
work Is expected to increase by one sixth in the next 
ten yaars. They will then form 21% of all workers, 

ITbe hente Id mere important. Between 1952 and 
fl92 home Mbership increased by one third from 
39% to 40%. Therearel9lMlllon amateur gardeners. 

LejIiMfif iialbirinie have ohdiiged. There are one 
nedrty ail cfub members; active 
athMtes nave risen in ritMbar from 50,000 to 80,000 
in the past dedade; abd^ 250*000 people own boats, 
many built by the owners. 


Cl Myi are better The expenditure of the 

average person during the period 1961-2-3 was 23% 
hiflher than 10 years eerller. 

People are flnance-coOdbleits. There was a 61 % 
increase in life assurance policies between 1952 
and 1961. 

The '*labour-mix!** has changed. Between 1952 
and 1962 the numbpr of salary earners has.Increased 
by 25% whilst wage earners only increased by 2.J %. 




People are '^equalising as consumers". 67% 
of the total of all refrigerators, cookers, gashing 
machines, vacuum cleaners, electric irohs,:'electric 
kettles, television and household radio sets 
obtained in the last quarter of tK3 were obtained by 
housewives! n the C2DE clpSifes. 

Working conditions 4pa improving. A taf^d^ 
proportion ofthe employed population is working' 
the white-collar workers' 35 hour week and 
relatively fewer are employed at the manual 
operatives’ 47 hour wpek. 

Tberetis 0 trend to suburban living. Between 
1951 and 1^1 the population of rural districts and 
small urban districts (under 50,0b0) increased by 
11%. The six conurbations show.no increase. 


The only newspaper born 
of the age we live In 
OUT SEf^SMBER 
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came undw Wlcwed jirwsure, ibo flatter 
initerv^ntioit was felt neassary by New 
Yraki because of the ubderlying confidence 
in sterling. 


FINLAND’S BUDGET 

Tough Caretaker 

S ubstantial tax increases are the bitter 
medicine administered by the Finnish 
caretaker government in its new budget pco- 
1 posal Expenditures arc to rise by no less 
^ thati 2 $ per cent to Fmks. 6,180 million 
(£^7 million). Increased salaries to 
government employees and automatic rises 
due to earlier decisions go a long way to 
explain a rise that is without precedent in 
the country’s fiscal history. 

The greater part of the extra public 
expenditure will be financed through higher 
taxes. This means that personal income 
taxes will rise by between 10 and 30 per 
cent and, further, that company taxation will 
be raised from 45 per cent to 48 per cent. 
Purchase tax, which was expected to be 
I lowered, will in fact be kept unchanged at 
^ 10 per cent. I-inally, a special tax on petrol 
is proposed at the same time as the import 
of cars is to be cut down drastically. In 
spite of the far-reaching programme for 
higher taxation, the budget will nevertheless 
show a small deficit, which will be covered 
through long-term borrowing at home or 
abroad amounting in all to Fmks. 450 
million. 

Finland’s economy is now in much better 
shape than a few years ago. The national 
product is calculated to go up by 5 per cent 
this year as against 3.5 per cent in 1963. 
yBut it is still too early to say whether the 
government will be able to weather out the 
storm it has let loose through its Budget pro¬ 
posal. Without doubt, there will be heated 

KEY INDICATORS 

WORLD COMMODITY PRICES 

The Indicator ROSB bv half a point this 
weok (to Soptambor 9tn), Sugar was the 
only commodity to exart any notfoeable 
damping affect on ganorally bright 
markets. Tha boom in metal prices goes 
on apparently increasing. The food 
sector is alone In showing an overall 
decrease over prices 12 months ago. 

Percentaca 
change from' 

Index 

l?Sa«-100 Previous! Twelve 


is.pt.* i 

ALL ITEMS IOS'9 

1 Sopt.S 

106 4 

month 

-2 4 

1 monthil 
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+ 5-7 

Pood 
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IOS’7 

-4 f 

- IS 

Pibroa 

lOS’O 
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-01 

-»• 4 1 

Moult 

las s 

If4’f 

+4’4 

+6B’0 


The iLotunnist Commodity Price Indicator includes 
nineteen commodiHes vH^hied aecordUtg to their 
relittkfe dutres ei v:orid tirade in 195&r 
* CAcwfI rdotf ^ this xjoeek's Jigurest hui these, 
except for the metal group, fa‘p previeUmal because 
ptoeartoni fih tea and ate not yet eojambU 
beyond last deeh. 


BUSINESS: INTERNATIONAL 

debate on the budget when parliament 
meets again this .week after the sununer 
recess; and no one would be surprised if 
the caretaker government to give its 
resignation to Prevdem Kekkonen. 


FRENCH STABILISATION 

Semi-success Story 

Patitt 

N his return from “ triumphs ” in 
Tokyo M. Ciiscard d’Estaing will 
solemnly celebrate the first anniversary of 
the stabilisation plan launched on Septem¬ 
ber 12, 1963, Inevitably, the French 
Minister of Finance will stress those points 
of the plan which have proved successful. 
Firstly, the relative stability of prices : in 
the space of one year, the rate of increase 
in the cost of living has dropped from 6 per 
cent to about 2.5 per cent, with wholesale 
prices rising by no more than 1.4 per cent. 

Secondly, the reduction in the annual rate 
of inctcase of the money supply from 16 per 
cent a year ^0 to only 8 or 9 per cent 
at present, 'nirdly, there has been the 
growth of 5 per cent in gross national pro¬ 
duct, which is slightly above that for 
last year (4.8 per cent) and hardly below 
the annual rate forecast by the fourth Four- 
Year Plan (5.5 per cent). Lastly, the 
minister will no doubt point out that the 
increase in the wages paid to the employees 
of state-owned undertakings and to civil 
servants have been maintained at an annual 
rate of 4 per cent. 

But it is precisely on this point that the 
results of the stabilisation plan have been 
only partly successful. In fact, wages in the 
private sector, which represent about two- 
thirds of all wages and a sixth of total pri¬ 
vate income, have continued to increase 
twice as rapidly—at an annual rate of about 
7.5 per cent. From the government’s point 
of view this is a double misfortune: on the 
one haid, it swells production costs beyond 
the limits considered to be desirable ; at the 
same time, it creates a feeling of dissatisfac¬ 
tion on the part of the 2I million state 
employees who are now increasingly 
clamouring for the gap in their remunera¬ 
tion to be made up. The farmers, whose 
overall incomes have increased only frac¬ 
tionally this year, invoke the same ri^t to 
‘‘catch up,” and are again threatening to 
bar the roads with their tractors. 

Even without this demand for alignment, 
the rapid rise in wages has packed an 
increase in consumption amounting to 5 per 
cent, which is hardly less per head of 
population (3.8 per cent) than it had been 
m previous years. But this upsurge in 
consumption threatens in the long run 
to Compromise the stability of retail 
prices. 

New industrial investment has been low ; 
only govehimettt investfibent and house 
bttildmg have nui^ real prog^ Expendi- 
on priyiue ii^strig} mvcititiicnt has 
increased by only 3 per cent over the ^jFear 
(which is less than half the rate in previous 
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pears) and even tii& was almost endrely due 
to a few rapidly expanding sectors ; steel, 
chcmicah building.. 

The foreign trade deficit, which (m spite 
of two good months in June and July) has 
doubled since the conning into operation of 
the stabilisation plan, must be mterpreced 
warily : imports, which have increased in 
value by some 22 per cent, have served to 
furnish materials for exports and to keep 
down prices at home. As Cor exports, these 
have increased by as much as 15 per cent. 
The deficit is, therefore, conaiaered in 
official circles to be a healthy one, particu¬ 
larly since it has been more than conmn- 
$at(^ by the remarkable surplus from 
invisible items in the balance of payments. 
One year after the inception of the plan, 
French currency reserves have increased by 
$530 million. French observers who are 
attempting an overall assessment of the 
plan’s effectiveness consider it to have been 
a partial success, but point to the dangers 
being stored up for the future. 


ATOMIC POWER 

The Nuclear Balance 

Geneva 

T he implications of the obscure gas 
centrifuge, both for atomic power and 
atomic diplomacy, are vast. If the^ work, and 
papers read at the United Natmns atomic 
energy conference in Geneva on Wednesday 
suggest they will, gas centrifuges will break 
the big powers* monopoly of uranium 235. 
In bald terms, this means that snull coun¬ 
tries could produce their own bombs and 
certainly their own enriched fuel for reac¬ 
tors ; they would no bngcr be restricted 
either to using natural uranium or buying 
the enriched stuff on whatever political terms 
that the only suppliers, mainly America and 
Russia with Britain a small producer and 
France an eventual one, choose to dictate. 
French scientists suggest that the price for 
reactor fuel produced in this new way 
might be five times as great as from the 
massive diffusion plants which at present 
supply enriched fuels. But when relatively 
small Quantities' arc involved, and particu¬ 
larly when weapons are in the background, 
is that a deterrent to a country seeking 
atomic indefi^ndence? The attraaion of 
the gas centrifuge is that it needs consider¬ 
ably less investment than the only alter¬ 
native method now working. France is 
spending £350 million on a big diffusion 
plant—British scientists, who have one of 
their own, wonder where on eanh the 
money is going—while a single centrifuge 
would, on French figures, cost £3,600. Big 
batteries of them are needed, each one 
concentrating a little more uranium 
235 in the solution; but capital costs 
remain tolerable and within the reach 
of small countries which diffusion plants are 
n6t. 

The object of the process is to step Op 
the concentration of uranium 23s, normally 
only 0.7 per cent in natural uranium, to as 
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mack «8 $0 per oeiu for tome purpotes 
(iodadSng mUittry cmei). Umiiuit in tkt 
fonn of t fed into the Mor of a apm^ 
mug oenmffige, teodt ever to tiiglicfy to 
coooeatrotc m heavier uranium 238 atoms 
towards the rim of the rotor and its lighter 
235 ones towards the centre. As the gas 
travels down the centrtfuge, it is drawn df, 
theoretically^ into two streams of gas, an 
enriched and a depleted one ; the process is 
repeated^ and rq)eated and repeated ... in 
cascades of further centrifuges. In practice, 
as the Japanese ruefully report, the centri¬ 
fuges tweak down, vibrate, leak the terribly 
corrosive uranium gas and are generally 
a jMckct of trouble. But there are now 
obvious signs that they can be made to 
work^ so obvious that Britain and the Onited 
States have put a security embargo on their 
research. But a good many small European 
countries, particularly Holland and' Ger¬ 
many, arc pressing on with it. So arc 
France and Japan and the balance of nuclear 
pv^wer will never be the same if they 
succeed. 


SWriZHRLANO 


Feudalism Eased 

Geneva 

wixzcRLANO last moluh signed a new 
immigration agreement with Italy 
designed to improve the position of Italian 
woraers in Swihterland. The great majority 
of registered foreign workers (between 65 
and 70 per cent of the total; arc Italians, 
In March, 19639 the federal authorities took 
steps to check the influx of foreign labour, 
and these measures were made more strin¬ 
gent in March., 1964. Enterprises arc not 
allowed to take on new foreign workers 
unless their total personnel is less than 97 
per cent of the number employed on March 
I, 1964. The figures for May, 1964, show 
that the arrival of foreigners has, id fact, 
slowed down: the total (or May w^s 1.9 per 
cent below that for August, 1963. 

The new agreement with Italy, which the 
Swiss signed under the pressure of circum¬ 
stances) may, in effect, .counteract these 
measures. Under it, a non-seasonal Italian 
worker will ut last be allowed to bring his 
family to Switzerland after only 18 months 
(compared to the present three years}) on 
condition that he can provide suitable 
accommodation. No one can predict the 
consequences of this meassure: some speak 
of the sudden arrival of 15,000 persons, 
others of 15,000 families. Furthermore, 
Italian seasonal workers who have worked 
a total of 45 months in Switzerland, over 
a period of *5 years, are allowed to become 
tion-!^asonal workers and bring in their 
families. By this provision, iiKire than 
40)000 seasonal workers will at one stroke 
become nou-seamnal At the same time a 
social security convention has been signed 
between Switzerland and Italy) exteia^hng 
the bapefits of Swiss social security (hiclud^ 
ing .old<^age pensions) to Italian wcarkers. 


BUSIKBSS: 2KTBRKAT10NAL 

(Swits cxnploycni are deacrifaing this chd* 
vention as catattrqdiic ”} 

To understaud the situation in Swifasef^ 
land it is necessary to rcahse that in May 
1964 (the latest date for which figures are 
available) there were 676,611 registered 
foreign workers. Foreign workers no longer 
subject to registration number about 
100,000. All in all, there are a million 
foreigners living in Switzerland, three- 
quarters of them at work, out of a working 
population of 2.7 million. At present, 
90,000 foreign children arc of school i^e, 
and in certain parts of the country forei^ 
children make up 40 per cent of classes in 
state schools. It is calculated that at present 
one child in live born in Switzerland is of 



foreign parentage. Living conditions for 
the Italian workers are often less than 
pleasant. Manifest abuses have occurred 
in matters of accommodation such as let¬ 
ting old shacks to Italians at high prices. 
And the refusal to allow families to come 
to Switzerland has given rise to tragic family 
division: venereal diseases are greatly on 
the increase. 

As a result of increasing xenophobia 
among the Swiss population, douto are 
being expressed whether foreign labour has 
helped the Swiss economy much. It has 
certainly held back the rate of increase in 
wages. Moreover, in 1963 foreign workers 
sent home jthe equivalent of Sw.fr. 1.5 bil¬ 
lion in wages (the equivalent of the deficit 
in Switzerland’s current payments balance 
in 1963) and this has served to slow down 
increases in prices. On the other hand it 
is calculated that each new job requires the 
investment of Sw.fr. 50,000 to 100,000. So 
the labour force recriuted in the course of 
the past four years, has cost Sw.fr. 20 billion 
cf capital to put it to work. (But in 1963 
•total investment in Switzerland amounted 
to Svv.fr. 4.8 billion, and presumably the 
investment has been profitable.) Tht^re are 
plenty of Swiss people ready to argue that 
the “ heedless ” engagement of foreign 
workers by Swiss industry was a grave 
mistake, axid that it is ijhreateiiing to upset 
the country's sqcial structw^.i Bur .aoi^ 
any loogiea: believes that. tlic^ 
can simply ^ sent b^ck hcffloe at ike 
slightest sign of slack^niiiig mi ficoimniie 
activity. 
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Token Payment OiUy f 

I T begins to seem highly likely that the 
British South Africa Chartered Company 
may lose its Copperbek mineral rights with 
very little compensation or possiUy none 
when Northern Rhodesia becomes the inde¬ 
pendent state of Zambia on October 24. 
Sources close to ithe Northern Rhodesian 
authorities have been hinting in London that 
the company may receive some token pay¬ 
ment if a settlement is reached beftK-e inde¬ 
pendence day, but nothing if the issue has 
not been resolved by chat time. Jf tins 
attitude is indeed maintained, the coixipab> 
may get something like ^5 million or even 
instead of the £3o£so nuUion optimis- 
ticaliy hoped for earlier this year, when it 
was widely believed that Mr Kaunda’s desire 
10 reassure overseas investors would prove 
stager than nationalist pressure for an 
outzilpit take-over of the company's rights. 

The J^ortfaern Rhodesian ggverument's 
present view has been stated by Mr Arthur 
Wina, the minister of finance, who is due 
in London soon to discuss the issue with 
the British government. On the basis of legal 
opinion obtained in London, the Northern 
IBiodesian government is challenging both 
the original agreement made between Cecil 
Rhodes's representative and King Lewaiiika 
of Barotseland in 1890, and also the latest 
of the successor agreements, signed with the 
company in 1950. The origi^ agreement 
is challenged because Barotseland, where 
mineral rights were ceded, does not include 
the Coppcrbelt; the 1950 agreement, is 
challenged because Northern Rhotksda 
claims that it was not a full party to it. 
Whatever the legalities may be, the proba¬ 
bility is that, as in all disputes involving a 
sovereign state anywhere, fmlkical consldereh 
tions will prevail. 

Nor dues there seem to be much hope 
of compensation for the company from 
{he BriiiA^jQyiipmmML wj siugfi^ 
in some reteitc i^rls. tfio. 13150 

vide'for any. This eictended the rompany's 
minera} rig^hts to 1986. .But it provided 
that it Britain relinquisj^* control, over 
jN^ortliern Rhodesia More thar daitie, if 
jwotfld merely be obliged to ^ke 1t^ “ besf 
endipavour" to persq^de my successor 
eutWity u> honour the.agreement. t 
About two-thirds of the Chartered C^m^ 
pany's income is derived from mineral 
royalties, which yielded £10.6 million last 
year after the deduction of the 20 per cent 
^hate paid to the Northern Rhodesian guv< 
erqment, but before ordinary income tax. 
On the same basis, the royalties this year are 
running at siome ^1^ million^, $0 than at the 

E resent price of co^r .Gartered mighi; 
6ve ho]^ to draw something like £^o 
fniBion trf-its 

g meik,; itiowever, the cooqpahy has 
buildhig'itself into an btemadniial 
tmeht trust, and mvesebrs have b6ei| 
HiUmptIt ft ymMi*' . 

fiMt tltt Biia efal roy altks ta^j^r be 





Goodyear Tyre A Rubber Company call In Mobil Economy Senriee Mid am C6k300 


Among the more dramatic examples of 
^financial savings that major industrial 
enterprises can achieve with a scientiHc 
lubrication programme, this Goodyear 
result IS outstanding. 

Mobil Economy Service lubrication 
experts have collaborated with Goodyear 
Tyre and Rubber Cpnipany engineers 
over a period of several years. I n the last 
ty^O’Veer period, the lutnication 
requiremenits of the whole plant have 
been re-charted; an extensive 
programme of lubricant sample analysis 
has reduced waste; change to bulk 
storage, reconditioning of used oil, and, 
^ some cases, change of lubrrcant grade 

SoutlMrn InduatMtl DIvlaion 
21 Soho Squora, London W.1 > 

Tel Cerrard7631. 

Srims *Mobilnlo8.NorphonO, London.* 


Midlond Induetrlal Division 

Beaufort House 92 96 Newhali Si Birmingham 3 

Tot Control6091 Groms. Solo&mobil Birmingham* 


have all resulted in substantial monetary 
savings. A saving of several hundred 
pounds has also been produced by 
rationalizing the selection and application 
of lubricants in the transport fliMt. 

In the two-year period from March 1962 
to February 1964, the financial saving 
(leaving out those economies which 
cannot be calculated precisely) totals 
over £6,300. 

Goodyear in America have already 
installed Mobil MI/DAC (Management 
Information for Decision And Control), 
a system which is now available in this 
country. This is dn extension of Mobif 
scientific lubrication planning translated 

Mofthemlndustrlfl Dlvlflon 
BrazennoMHouM BrazcnnoieStraoL Manchaator2. 

Tal BlaokfriaM987l 

Grama ‘Sataamobll, Mahphaatar.* 

RaiauMIc of Iratand 

Mobil Oil Company (Ireland) Limited, 

>6 Dawson Street Dublin 

Tel OuWin 79791. Grama ‘Mobiloit, Dublin. 


Mo a ptogranMiw for eemauMr (or oHmt 
automatic dM* piootMine •qUipment). 
Information naadad hy wanaiiamant aa 
the foundation for aound 
decision-maklne can ba auppUed with a 
swiftnan, lucidity, and accuracy never 
before poaaibia. If your businew uaes 
machinery, Mobil Economy Sarvioacan 
almost certainly aave you money on a 
eignificant scale. 

It will cost you nothing to find out if this 
Is so: get in touch with me 
Chief industrial Enginaar, 

Mobil Oil Company Limited, 

Caxton Housei, London S.W.t, 
or your nearest Mobil Indtistrial Office. 

SranehM 

PLYMOUTH 

Meitini BAnk Chambers, Armada Way. Flymodlh D evon 
Te|.PfyiWHith6S671. 

Grams *Salesfnobll, Plymouth.' 

BELFAST 

Friend's Frovfdent Building, 99 Hobvard StimH, BsiiraeL 
lei 30267 Creme. Mobllsales, 9d|taet' 
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“ it was predictahia that the equity marhet would fum mise ra ble as soofr-^ 
as Mr WUson returned to the public eye^ as he did at Blackpool this week- 
Buying ceased and prices eased gently under a moderate volume of selling. 
What was less predictable was the response to the Daily MaiVs National 

isted^, Wi 


.aatftek 




reaction of tba 
1X1 to last 
1 Ori 
and ^ectrijif. 




dtne when ew.lb( poesi- 
tlUcc-ovcr }Sit Mr 

k^nough to a bpar^, 
in its shoes. Sritiiot hcMK 
at vikc-ovcT defeicd'Jtas.kttii 

id measure. 

_ forecast, and fHmliP a 
friendly 

sivc weapons ii tt 
steady <i)^)liferatioEl -I 
about iWlpch both 
the 'Stock Exchanj 
iothingt die defendci 

tasr'TJframcrras^ Even more dis- 

an msamod/uta^over bidder can be 
repelled even if be ifioffenagya iprice higher 
than che'*^ friendly ” bidder. This happened 
in the PurnelUHazeil^^ merger^ and file 
directors of the latiee were criticised for 
effectively pcevenchig their, shareholders 
from aixepcing the hIglMist bid.i But ip that 
case there welt certain mitigitlng faonvs' 
that the directors Could plead. In the case 
of W. Barrati there arc not. 


Mr Cior$ Fights On : 

T he trustees eff the W. Barratt copapany 
pension fund have oGcepced the 
improved offer from the frkndly bklder> 
Stylo Shoes, on behalf of ftie fundus 
heading of Banott oidinary shares. 
The employees would not benefit if the fund 
accepted the higher bid from Mr Gore's 
British Shoe Corporation because their pen¬ 
sion benefits are pre-determined, with the 
company making up any difference. By tak¬ 
ing the lower offer, therefore, it is only W. 
l^rratt itself (and hence its shareholders) 
that suffers, not the employees. The 
employees think their jobs would be safer 
witn Stylo than with Mr Gore, and so they 
are taking the Stylo bid, and ignoring Mr 


{ acre's^ , 
cceptihte^ 

' Thiiij^' 

I 

(anckaiSbC 
he ^ sdl, 
amdd thext'l 



i 4ld' w jC9^*9'‘bidg»'dr'a2s. 
e may f«li 
’ 4iarchfitoer? ” 

choke or‘ilSI^:;-'’l; 
■ they can ffet..; 

fnphKrt accepting^ the. 

6d, ; ca$h jrids one . low- 

holding in rl 
' h0n<<xisccnt 

profits flow. Oil" tKc^KrecaiS'^or'jf800,000 

traimfcMnlitlon ' of Courtaulds-like pro^r- 
tions.' The market evidently isr not Con¬ 
vinced :■ Styk> stands at las. (wrikkg ilie 
bid 196. 6d.). If its bid goes riirough 
and the profits forecast is met, its eamkigs 
yield would be Bafratt A stand 

at 17a. fid. ihthe market, against StylO'6 bid 
(one share pfbs ^.) worth xSsi and'BSCs 
of 2rs. fid. 

If the Stylo-Barratt direao^^h get XPdre 
out of oodd^y tton Mr'<^^e thep 
let tb^ more. If ‘ they, c^oc, tfach 
not bnly die interest of^Batratt shix^ldecs 
but me general also I^l4fa that 

they ft# die mofc clfecdve 

management. BSC Is now to make ” the 
strongest submissifinf10 the stock 
exchange to refuse dealing panmaiko tor 
the new Stylo riiares. Blit if ihe defence 
is finally successful, the Stylo-Barvatt 
directors are ptbposiog to dosc the 
door on Mr Gore 'for ever by ndsmg 
the votes of the Stylo “management” 
shares (acwnmtfhg dtojgethcf*} for 5% 
of the ‘edlail^Jequityj 8 each 

to ifi. t'hifirevWDiud^oe^ 
for ordin^n^ Stylo shpuholders mose voting 
strength they want 

would then indij^^ 
should vote for this proposal. 


ipcrs! 

than one evening pap _ 

_ _ _ elsewhere recently (in Shi^eld, 
„,C^^burgh and Manchester) have< done 
* ^ " for the profits of the newspaper 

"*1* / 'j ™ri^ps invqlv^ ’ So the announcement 
if Outram remains independent iit and 
iiverbfook will form a joint com^my to 
ilnh both papers holds distinct promise 
^rther “ rationalisation ”—in ; other 
si. merger of the two papers—in the 
future. Whether Beiiverbrook would 
similar deal with Thomson if the bid 
;eeded is not clear. 
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bid values Outram on under a 6'\. 
yield on the recently increased 
l^tram Board expects 
^^963 figures 
e previous 
jwcll not be 
T, who has 
[airmanship 
ibwn notable 
vte |test .a»^d!-tatoviar 
has seMihgiy been nnablc fully to exploit 
his market vktbrks in profit terms-^mke 
Lord Thomson. Shareholders who ’have 
seen their shares rise from last year's k>w 
of ^s. 1019s. fid. may be well satined: but 
Lord Thomson has made it dear that he 
thinks ithat his original bid was a geiierous 
one» and Sir Fraser has a^rerttly 
no more to say fov the moment. ^ While the 
board inf im 4^^ the tompany, 
Scottish ' narifinaurin^ wen ^frustrate 
Lord ThbiBSOa * ^6 shaiiielMiieirs couM con- 
sider sdiL^ in the makhe^'!^ riib price 
remains as iiebr lbal of the MdasfheJn'escQt 
20s. 3d. itrsieid' ef of 

the Beaverimdit ded td peiii^ace through 
to prbifits fn a-'yeai* dr two. Mter' all there 
is no certainty dim .one eveniiig pi^. will 
be shut, or that Outram^s mormng uktsgow 
Herald will not coodime lo loae gtoiind and 
profitability to Lord Thomson’s Scotsman. 


MONEY AND EXCHANGES 

Mpney market report, exchange rates, 
arbitrage calculations and finance com¬ 
panies' statistics on page 1070 

STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 

Home and overseas stock prices, yields 
and security Indices on pages 1068 aind 
1069 
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BRITISH PIUNTING CORPORATIOW 

^ SelftHt^pownT 

T lik apbpupts jdf |hc Priptisg 

Co£p6r^tk^i!k^ fornKd aft« pumcirs 
take-over o^f Siin, rui;| .to pecember. 

Flazell SWy Ufan pycir earlier tliis year^ is 
not conmdiitea. Mjthourt Fumcirs trad¬ 
ing. pktm are ^245 million to 

of ih4 jticrease inustlrbo 
duf t6> b^^%r.‘of madc^dur- 

in$ riWj doij^y Gito & Folden Cfwpoijwi 
as. priatetfe to the' aririy), whose lOiSa. pre¬ 
tax: profits had iC?3»oop. But pre-tax 
jpronts are otily up by 9% after an increase 
of fteariy .£250,000"in thp depreciation 
charge: the tax charge at 25% is well 
below that bf the two previous years (43% 
and 35%) and obviously the recent heavy 
expenditure, especially op new equip¬ 
ment (nearly £4 million’s worth in ,the 
last two years), will have,to be extremely 
profitable if it is to earn enough to cover 
rh- additional dcprcc^iOii and ux charges. 
Some of this presumably went into plant 
to print Tlte Observer's Colour ..Supple- 
mefrt. This will only be printed for a third 
yf the current financial year, which will 
/■jrihcr, delay the benefits of re-equipmeot. 
'^^ith ilazetl .Sun the situation looks more 
44ble and,a;$$urcd: nine mopihs' figures 

to December, Z963> reveal an almost static 
position^ with pre-tax profits slightly up,.but 
v\ith an increased tax charge leading to 
marginally lower net profits, at a yearly rate 
of £480,000, against Purnell’s £870,000. 
The last two sets of accounts have disclosed 
a total of £98,000 (applymg to a seven- 
year period) of expenses disallowed for tax 
purposes and asjsessed personaUy on a direc¬ 
tor (Mr Wilfre^ Harvey, Chairman), It 
y'ill be interesting to see if. .this continues 
with the new boa^, which now includes 
four former directors from. Hazefi Sun, 
including Sir Geoffrey Crowtha: apd Mr 
Max i^ync, and also whether directors’ 
remuneration continues^,at I5\\> of the pre- 


BLJSINESS: INVESTMENT 

tax profits or subsides co KaaeU Sjup’a 
modest 6i%. . 

No real idea of the group's futpre^cr of 
how he proposes to deal wim Purnoll's £24 
million of short terpa debta) i&jgivc& in the 
chairman’s sutement, whpcti refi^ hh pker 
vious taciturnity on these occaaionij radvef 
than the more oetaili^ report lasually given 
by Hazell Sun. dPie^iGiipoitnita hiist 

appeared oyer eight months after the-year- 
en<^ asusuaf) alt^u^ Raze!} Siipi iibipalW 
U§ed to do thb jot) in Bofji poixl^mej 
consist of a nutpi^r of ^tiered, unita 
(none of which^ regrettablybhbhgh,.^I^ts 
to be in a dev^opment dis^ia) and in^^ 
nojeal vertical integradpu—except for a few 
printers and publidtcrs Of local new$j^er$ 
recently acquired by Purpell. Qb>iously 
there is considerable scope for the dpfici<^ 
allocadoil of business within the group and 
for the development a “ group image 
as prbvi^s pf a more comprehensive rai^ 
of printing services than any other British 
group. But all this is in the future— 
although the prescut boom in the gravure 
side of the business will help the^ group 
enormously in the short run (it prints the 
S?,<ndav Times Coloui Magazine as vicll as 
7 iie Observer supplement). , ^ ' 

If the njpc months profits from jtiizell 
Sun are included tjic c^rnin^, 0^ the group 
equity . have declined - from 
pLirndl'5U962 vpar to 42.7^^ in the'^roup’s 
1963: $0 that 23s. the 5$. snares yield 4,9% 
on thp Unchanged 22 i% dividend and 
nearly 9.5% on earnings -which looks 
about tight if you teniper, the chairman’s 
optiinasin with the thought of the inevitably 
increased tax charge^and then reflect that 
the earnings are nearly 2 % above the group 
average, and that there is a full year.^ 
Hazeu Sun to be included next time. 

CHAftniES 

Sleepy Trustees 

T he job of the trustee of a charity has 
been considerably cased since the 
passing of the 1966 Charities Act. Where 


a smgle set of trustee administers the £ui^ 
of' a nuipbexr of difl^cfcna ' -.-at 

f^uen% oocur^ ,Qmi^ Cod^9^ 

tiopersj wen^ lAriidy alMm^, to give jpeX" 
ndasion fm: them to be pooled iot pimM 
aancupistritjpn* Vodies the^ act xbm Cli^ 
nih«ioqers ww also eippowered to |et ^ 
cooiitM^ ^veson^ (openning op^ 
upit ,tx^ prm^ltX for,, different ^iiigs 
with.idpe^t;aefs #<frhfitee^ :T1)c a^viw? 
Me 4 ; Auebf ,0 Mp mantfeat^i 

ibi^t die ^er4ievtrq§feq9-» npi 
m iij^stmanc the ayorm 

dtorsty provide 

the spread.^ risk itrom^ fO hwe, Oply 
one such £uiid.^jirov^ nofe^ 

$aty ji^> far. The Chaqilics Ogicial Invest¬ 
ment Fuzul has completed one year of busi* 
ness. Ten thousand charldcs have joioed 
the cltib and the fund manages investni^ 
amounting to over £16 million. Around 
40'.’;', of the fund is invested in equities and 
it offers a yield of just under 5%. It has 
more recently become possible for charities 
to lake “ accumulation shares ** In the fund, 
where auiomaiic re-inv cstment of the 
income is desired. 

Alternaiivdy irustees can manage their 
own funds. Most of.^hem arc evidently 
iiilj doing >ibis,,iuvjc tojai, fqnd^ in 
hands of. private Uust^ea. ,have 

bevu estimated, at soine £5^ xniilicHi^ >^Xiie 
1963- rcpprt.of 4 hc Clwru^y iQ^numsaiwiqra 
contains a . sharp reminder tjO'trq^c^s. iirf 
ihcir di^y to, keep, their mv'cstmenUr.un^r 
constant revie^y,$ceKAng tibc advice .qf-isuilt- 
ably qualified Investment ext^rU from dwi 
to time. as. provided for by the Trustee Jhr 
vesuxients Act ’*'Xt is now apnaf^nt diat 
there are many trustees, who nave fiaflod 
to comply with this obligation.” A 41 % 
return on the market value of the funds’ 
investmenrs is regarded as a minimum 
return. ( 

Indeed,, sleepy trustees have little excuse 
nowadays. Quite apart f|om the C01F» 
charities can invest the whole of the wider- 
range part of their portfolio in Charifundy 
^\'hich has an all-equity portfolio. The 
current yield is 4.7^ and the capital appre¬ 
ciation on thd units since their issue in 
March i960 is 32%. Not only is this 
record better than most trustees could have 
achieved on their^ own, but the income is 
distributed gross (sparing the trustees the 
fag of reclaiming income tax) and the in¬ 
vestments are selected with an eye on their 
suiiabiliry for inclusion in a gross fund. 
The narrower , range part of their portfolio 
should cause no dOifficulty cither,. ps;o\^ided 
they seek appropriate advice even as seldom 
as once a year. ‘ 

The Charity Commissioners now have 
another, new, headache. Increasing aware¬ 
ness of living conditions in other parts of 
the world hsu led to a mounting flood of 
donations to organisations, of which Oxfam 
is probably the mosr well known, operating 
overseas. But the. purposes.of some of these 
do not. always fall iwimimthr-legal definition 
of cbarhable, and cannot thodfore reclaim 
income tak oh theif fovtatme^ To 

be ebaritJeX’ ,thi6 fphddoffS bodies 

must only mcludc the advaficerrienr of cdu- 
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tatko or religion or the relief of poverty, 
taywhert in the world, provided that die 
poverty " actually exist%, la obaervable 
casd and ia not nerdy interred from 
afeatiatics, and dutt the meaftirea designed 
to tdieve it, e.g. irrigation, trill have a 
teasonahly dhect result.'* other per- 
ndssihle i^ect, ** for puirposet beneficial to 
the oommuoityi" applies only to the com¬ 
munity of the United Kingdom. What is 
esehiM b " the coat of publie works or 
edwr measures deaigoed inmely to develop 
or increase the geaeral mMpenty dforei^ 
oonfitries (e.g. luwan Dam), although tm* 
may be dmtaUe as tegwds countries 
widun the British Conuhmwealth but 
even in thb cate measures desigaed 
"merdy" to ndse living standanis .(e.g., a 
conuriercial factory) will not count. Here is 
a bw that ought to be looked at again. 


BEKNI INNS 


Watch for the Peak 

A m lust how much longer can BertU 
tens devdop at Its recent rate ? Over 
five years Irs equity earnings have increased 
eighteen (it) omet over. At 24a. 3d. the 
ts. diatea stt^ gs. 3d. below their p^ for 
die year, but its. above theb level of a 
year ago. Knee then the dividend yield 
has moved a fractional step in the direction 
of naCnafity^rDm 0.5% to 0.8%. So has 
die eamiiun jdeld—from 2.9% to 3.3%. 

SuperfioHly die low yields are justified. 
Over the year the number of outlets in- 
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creased from 47 to 77. Assuming that each 
outkt breaks even over its first six months 
of trading a^ then c^ntribdtes fuUy^^m 
profits^ pratil in the current year ought to 
be enou]^ to put the earning yield above 
6% (against 7*8% on the group index). 
Tlicreaifer it could giain 1% for every ten 
restaurants opened. Thus a simple projec-* 
tion gives r bull signal. 

This must be we^ed against the grounds 
for bearishness, tliese are principidly that 
a company that makes a sOccess in a ^ven 
field invariably attracts competition to itself 
"^usually teko much for everybody's com* 
fort. Berry’s Magicpal Ml from grace 
eighteen months ago. This year, as this 
week'’8 results hav^ confirmed, it has been 
the turn of Oimplex. Bern! pioneered 
specialised catering; one restaurant (or bar) 
serving a limited range of dishes, in par¬ 
ticular a set of variations on the theme of 
steak. Its success was legendary. But where 
Bern! pointed the way, others have followed. 
The eater-out does not need to look far for 
a steak bar nowadays. And by no means all 
of them are Bemi’s. Indeed recent entrants 
to the race include such old hands as J. 
Lyons (London Steak Houses). In short, 
Bcmi lims may have to cut its mi^his or 
give more service if the competition hots 
up much more. And funher rises in beef 
prices Could play havoc with Bemi’s mar- 
rins. In any case can one be sure that as 
Bemi Inns fai^omes a nation-wide organisa¬ 
tion (with 3,000 employees at the last 
count), profits per outlet will in fact be 
maintained? One Suspects that the point at 
which economies of scale produce dis¬ 
economies of management, at least tem¬ 
porarily, may already have been reached. 
This is noc an argument against expansion, 
but merely a reminder that constant profits 
per outlet cannot be assumed for an organ¬ 
isation expanding as fast as Bemi Inns, even 
ignoring the.growing competition: 


FINANCIAL STATISTICS 

Some Tentative 
Conclusions 

T he most important points to emerge 
from Mr J. G. Blease’s survey* of 
institutional investment behaviour are his 
quantitative estimates of their relative 
importance as investors and his conclusion 
that the institutions, and particularly the 
insurance companies, are even more active 
investors than is often thought. 

The institutions—meaning, in this case, 
insurance companies, pension funds, invest¬ 
ment and unit trusts—are estimated to own 
around 24% of all quoted ordinary shares, 
16% of all g&t-edg^ stqck, 27% of local 
authority stock, 79% of debratures and 
24% of all quom securities as a whole. 
But throughout the period for .which figures 
are available (];9639 1964 and, more 

*** Institution Investm and the Stock 
Exchange.*’ District Bank Rcvien\ September, 
1964. 
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sketchily^ 1962), inwaneecom^nies* sales 
of equities accounted for slightly more than 
half of tlttir fa they 

purchased ^243 million and sold £123 
million, Pension funds, although on the 
whole smaller, both in total and individb- 
ally, were less active. jEquItltt sold repffe- 
sented rather less thau one quarter of their 
total purchases. Nevc^eless,. ]Mr Blease 
arrives at a rough total of £^00 mimon for 
total turnover for instititions in equities. 
Vlllien the stock exchange i eventually 
provides separate turhbv^' wur^ for 
different cate^ries Of^ security Tt will be 
possible to pinpoint' fairly accurately the 
proportion ol total stock exchange business 
rn equities r^resented by insritutional buy¬ 
ing and selling. But it seems ^ fair guess 
that it will turn out to be substantially 
higher than 24%. It is in this sense that 
institutions are influential, not so much (yef, 
by virtue of thrir total boldines of equities. 

The figures throw up a sharp contrast 
between the insurance companies and 
pension funds, both of which are grpwing 
at around 8% to 9% a year. The insurance 
companies, which on Mr Blease's estimates 
own some 33% of their portfolio in equities, 
seem content to maintain this ratio. This 
requires some 20% of new money (£120 
miuion a year) going into guides, and the 
capital appreciadon on their existing hold¬ 
ings does the rest. Pension funds, by con¬ 
trast, seem to be aiming at around a 50-50 
split. This necessitates investing between 
50% and 75% of their new money 
in equities, and makes them the biggest 
buyers (£r8o million a year), ^en 
they finally hit their targets, presumably this 
flow may ease off and the market might 
suffer accordingly. One off-setting factor 
could be the unit trusts. They invested £60 
millioti last year and are now growing at 
some 20*?o a year. ' 

In this exercise, Mr Blease has put 
together his own experdse as a stockbroker 
and former manager of a large pension fund 
and the new finandal stadsdes whose com¬ 
pilation and publication was inspired by 
the Radcliffe ^mmittee. These figures are 
not only becoming steadily more compre¬ 
hensive but will t^me increasingly mre 
valuable as time goes by. The biggest 
missing link remains detailed stodt 
exchange turnover figures. 


TOWN AND CITY PROPERTIES 


Fully Valued? 

T OWI^ AND CITY TROPERTICS haS long 
^n one of the whizz-kids of the 
pm^rty development world. Small and 
rapidly growing, its yield has been among 
the slimmest on property development com¬ 
panies. In the past twelve months, however, 
mv^smrs in it have lost their nerve. From 
18s. Hd. a jear ago, the 2s. shares eased, 
back to ns. 4id. early this year, subse¬ 
quently recovering to 14s. 3d. to yie\d 2%; 
on last year's 15VX. dividend: On the' 
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forecast of 14]% after the i-for-5 scrip 
issue the prospective yield becomes 2.4%* 

The company*s dividend will thus have 
risen from the equivalent (on the new 
capital) of 3.4% to 14.5 ?o over five years. 
It is unlikely that future growth will take 
place at this rate. The rate of growth for 
a property development company depends 
upon the ratio of its development pro¬ 
gramme to its current rental income. The 
bigger it becomes (in terms of current 
income) the more it must increase its 
development programme by starting new 
profectS) if the rate of growth of income Js 
not to slow down. In practice some slowing 
. down almost invariably docs take place. 
Town and City Properties, for example, had 
developments on hand last March estimated 
to cost £66 million, an increase of 10% 
over the figure a year earlier. Over this 
year, however, its income has increased by 
about a third. 

The quality of the group’s nation-wide 
development programme, consisting as it 
does of shop, store and supermarket units, 
office accommodation, industrial buildings, 
hotels and public houses, is not in doubt. 
The doubt concerns timing. Two of the 
biggest schemes will not be completed until 
1970. But investors buying the shares now 
would want to see the yield rise to about 
6% within three or four years, or rather 
more if Labour is elected, bringing with it a 
corporation tax or differential profits tax 
(wluch would hit property companies, 
which pay out all their profits, hardest of 
all). A 6% yield would require earnings 
of 45% on the present capital. For this, 
pre-tax profits would have to rise by about 
£1.2 million. Assuming new developments 
earn some 3‘;G net ot financing costs and 
other charges, some ;{^40 million of the 
^ present development programme would 
have to be completed by 1967 or 1968. 
This is not very likely. 

But for the investor who can wait, the 
prospect is for a return of some 81 % on 
his outlay by about 1972. In addition to 
this, every “ new ” million of develop¬ 
ment when conlplcted ought to add a 
further point to the yield, and investors are 
guaranteed an inflation hedge. The com¬ 
pany is attractive, but the shares are no 
longer excitingly cheap. 


^ INVESTMENT CLUBS 

Growing Pains 

W HEN the National Association of In¬ 
vestment Clubs was last in the news 
a few weeks ago, the major question was its 
relationship with outside professional 
financiers (see The Economist of August 
1st). Now there is an internal family quarrel 
going on, which reflects the changing and 
expanding nature of the movement rather 
dian any fundamental crisis. 

A few years ago the NAIC was founded 
by a group of enthusiasts for the investment 
vduh.priiidpi^rv At jJm tiw it WOI. natueal 
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that its council should be nooainated— 
after all it came before there was anwne to 
elect it. Then came the association's links 
with a number of City fijpres—^which werO 
more direct and with wwer people than 
originally hoped. For the whole idea of 
having “advisers” on an “advisory 
council ” was to have a large number of big 
business and financial figures sponsoring the 
movement in a general way (as happens with 
the Wider Share Ownership Council) rather 
than the small number of active financiers 
w'ho may now come to dominate it. 

So it was inevitable that a demand should 
grow up to return the NAIC to full control 
by its members through a properly elected 
general council. The former Secretary of 
the NAIC, Philip Barker (now himself a pro¬ 
fessional investment counsellor), is now 
campaigning for just this, and despite efforts 
to delay the elections he may well succeed in 
his efforts. For as the man they dealt with 
at headquarters, he has the o^dence of 
the grass-roots membership of the 800 con¬ 
stituent clubs of the NAIC : moreover, 
people join these dubs in order to partici¬ 
pate in investment decisions (otherwise they 
would simply put their money in unit trusts) 
and are accordingly likely to want a most 
active say in affairs of the assodation to 
which they belong. Nor is the membership 
such that a democratically-elected council 
is likely to contain meml^rs who will be 
easily hoodwinked by slick city salesman¬ 
ship. Not only is there a fair sprinkling of 
qualified accountants and other professional 
people in the clubs, but also many of the 
members have had some years’ experience 
in investment. The present argument un¬ 
fortunately contains personal overtones, but 
it would be a pity if these were allowed to 
obscure the real issue. Can the NAIC grow 
up, or must it shelter for some time to come 
behind professional financial advice. 


WINGET CiLOLCESTER 

Partial Recovery 

T he crisis at Winget Gloucester has not 
ended yet, but the chances arc that it 
soon wiU. Equity earnings for the year to 
M^rch came out at 34^;^,. This is roughly 
the level of 1959-60. In 1960-61 they were 
3670* Then came the acquisition of 
Gloucester Railway Carriage and Wagon, 
of which the first effect was felt in 1961-62, 
uhen roughly unchanged profits had to be 
spread among an enlarged equity. There 
followed the upheaval of 1962-63 in which 
earnings plummeted to a derisory 2%. 

Gloucester was attractive to the original 
Winget company, based at Rochester, be¬ 
cause it owned no lem than 26 acres of fac¬ 
tory area. The old ijpiisjness of railway car¬ 
riage and wagon m^Ufacture was discon¬ 
tinued and replaced % Winger's own manu¬ 
facturing of cQntracfma’ and ocher equip¬ 
ment. But the transitkm period proved not 
only more costly but dso more prolonged 
tinm. various physical 
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difficulties have so far prevented the group 
from fully utilising the Gloucester factory, 
although the potential is Still reckoned 
enormous. Last year the Gloucester ride 
produced a “ small ” trading loss, which was 
inflated by the addition of abnormally high 
tooling and development expenditure into 
a loss Of £roo,ooo. The rest of the group 
earned about £420,000 making £^20,000 
altogether before tax and loan interest. 
Compared with the previous year Glouces¬ 
ter's loss came down £120,000 and 
£70,000 more profit came from the rest 
of the group, with the Rochester works, 
which represent most of it, working at full 
capacity. 

The company is thriving on the building 
boom. Contractor’s plant manufacture (for 
sale and hire) is not only its principal but 
also its oldest activity and pwuces 50/o 
of turnover. A bout of cTeoit restrictions 
would probably upet Winget Gloucester’s 
progress only if it were .coupled with a 
temporary cut-back< in Go^mpent spend¬ 
ing. Since the rate of .speitdMg on aCBOols, 
roads, etc., cannot be signiflcriitly varied up 
or down at the flick of a switch, the com¬ 
pany feels safe. But it is a capital goods 
manufacturer nevertheless; and the possi¬ 
bility, however distant, of the emergence 
of an investment cycle in contractor’s plant 
should not be ignored. Otherwise profits 
come from the manufacture of cable and 
wire rope, bulk handling equipment and 
processing plant. 

In holding the dividend at 12^% through 
the bad times the directors have shown less 
jumpincss than the stock market, where the 
5s shares touched 9s i^d last year. Since 
the previous set of accounts appeared they 
have risen from 13s. ild. to 16s. 3d. to 
yield 3.8%. Although the tax charge, 
thanks to Gloucester’s tax losses, is absurdly 
sub-normal at 16%, the effect of a return 
to normality (expected in a few years) would 
be more or less balanced by the virtual 
disappearance of the loan interest charge, as 
the loan stock becomes due for conversion 
over the ndkt two years. Accordingly the 
elimination of the loss at Gloucester, n this 
finally does happen this year, should push 
earnings up to about 44%. A £100,000 
profit from Gloocestcr would make it 5570. 
On this basis, assuming Rochester’s profits 
ire maintained, the shares offer an earnings 
yield of 13.4% (with Gloucester breaking 
even) or 16.8% (if it earns £100,000). By 
comparison, earnings yields on the group 
index for contracting and construction com¬ 
panies is 6% and for engineering companies 
It is 7]7^)- Is the pessimism justified ? 


GERMAN INVESTMENT 

Public Insurance Fund's 
Survey 

Frankftdrt 

UBLic insurance institutions are one of 
the most important sources of capital 
in West Germany. A survey carried out 
by the Bundesbank shows that at the end 
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of 1963 the Workers’ arui JBtnployees’ 
Pensioiii$ Funds and Uacmploynaent In¬ 
surance held funds of DM zJs billion, which 
is considerably more than the resources of 
the private life Insurance companies 
(DM 22 billion) and not much less than alt 
sectors of private insurance taken together 
(DM 36 billion). German public insur¬ 
ance institutions arc freer in their invest¬ 
ment policy than those in other countries, 
although they too are limited in their 
holding of ordinary shares. Such regula¬ 
tions as do exist are intended mainly to 
satisfy the desire for security and adequate 
returns on investment, which arc in any 
case the objectives of the insurance ipstku- 
lions tbemsdves. 
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Most of tbemci^dendy believe that both 
these requirements are best fulfilled rhrouf^ 
kians. Some 27% of their total assets 
in land and these represent loVu of all 
fixed-interest securities in issue. CMf these 
only a small proportion are in public autho¬ 
rity bonds ; most of them are issues of 
private undertakings, principally banks. In 
general, it is characteristic of German public 
insurance institutions that they entrust the 
greater part of their resources to banks, in 
which 60".. of their assets are invested. 

A further important form of investment 
for public insurance institutions is through 
medium and short term loans to public 
authorities, which account for about 25 7^ 
of ihcir total assets. A further iii% is 
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invested in the form of .debt register 
claims on the Federal (^veriiiDeiit,,and the 
rest in mortgages, land and n^able assets. 
Money market paper, on the otb^ hand, 
is held by public insipance instkutiom only 
on a temporary basis; more recently thU 
has been mainly at the instance of the 
Bundesbank, whkh hoped by this means to 
strengthen its restrictive credit policy. 

There is, however, an unmistakable tenr 
dency for the roJe of public insurance in¬ 
stitutions as accumulators of capital to 
decline in importance. Thus in 1956 the 
surplus qf the pensions funds corresponded 
to 3 % of savings, by the economy as a whole; 
by 1963 this share had decrca^ to ^.4^0* 
although the total amount was only slightly 
below that ijf 11956. 
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CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY TRAINING BOARD 

CHIEF EXECUTIVE 

The Construction InUiisIty litiMnnir Bouid si.'i uj> uiuUi (ho 
IndjuStrial TraininR Acl, 1%4, iiiviics yppltculions for die ponsion.iblc 
post of CHIEF EXECOTIVI'; Mho will jissisi ihc Hojud in fonmiliiling 
policy and be responsible lot implcmcniing ils il^'ciootis. 

The post ctilK for a mnn nl civ.'ilivc nbiliiy and experience, 
competent 10 udntinbler tiw Bojid ^ (Hdiev on iKiinni}^ in i»ll levels in 
the conslroclion iuilustiy and i<* eumrnl ihe Bi>:iid‘s siall. I\psiience 
of industrini training will be .tn aihanlage bin the makn c«»nsiilei-.iiiniiN 
aic ctdmiiusiralivc nbiiiiv and Hkill in persiMial relations. 

Remuneration will depend upon oKiKi'ience viualtiicuiions. The 
Board is seeking an applicani who cim euniinand .1 s.ilai v in die legioii 
of £5,000 p.a. The headqiiarleis, ol (he Hoaid will Iv in die I (iiult»n 
area. 

Application forms and further parlicnl.its l.mi l»e obi.iined lium 
the Secictary. ClosinB date Oeiobcr Id. 

Appl.> SerrrtttO, 

Cowdrudion IndiiUfy ImiiiiniB llourd, 

32 St. S(|iiure, 

LONIHIN, S.W.I. 


BICC 


MARKET RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT 


The Market Research Depwrliucnl of BIC'( requires an 
experienced senior assistant to organise ami umlcrlake 
complete assignments with the mininuin\ ol supcrviNion. 
BICC Croup activities include cable making, relining 
of copper, fabricalioiT i»l‘ non-ferrous nwlals. railway 
clecliincatioa and the design and installation ot eleeiriv 
power iransrnissioiT and distribution equipment. 

Ideally the successful applicant should be a graduate ;»gcd 
about 30 who has worked fiT at least iw-o years in industrial 
marketing research, prctjcrably in the engineering indusiries, 
and who now is ready to assume greater responsibility. 
Commencing. siAlary about £I»5(K1 but will depend on 
candidate s cxi^ricncc. 

Applications should be made to the SialF Manager. Hriiish 
InsLitaled Callender's Cables Ltd.. 21 Bloomsbury Street, 
London, W.C.l. (Ref. CPD.llj ! 
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MATKEM & CHOWTHEK 
I.IMITED 

RESEARCH EXECUTIVES 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


THE BRITISH 

PRINTING CORPORATION LIMITED 

(^Formerly Purnell and Sons Limited) 

CONTINUED GROWTH IN PROFITS 
ENVISAGED 


The thirtieth Annual Gencml Meeting^ of 
'JThe British Printing Corporation Limited 
will be held on September 28th in London. 

The following is the eireulated statement 
of the Chairman and Managing Director, 
Mr WOktd Harvey. 

Since I last had the privilege of reponing 
to the members of Purnell & Sons Limited 
the incerests of those members have very 
materially expanded coosequent upon the 
merger of Purnell & Sons Limited and liazell 
Sun^ Limited, a merger which I have every 
confidence will be to the benefit of both 
Companies. The circulars issued to the 
members of both Companies in January last 
outUned in detail the method and effect of 
the merger but it can be summarised as 
follows. In the first place, Purnell & Sons 
Limited changed its name to The British 
Printing Corporation Limited and the shares 
held by the members of Purnell & Sons 
Limited became shares in The British Print¬ 
ing Corporation Limited. As a result of the 
successful offer made to die holders of the 
Ordinary shares in Hazell Sun Limited, The 
British Printing Corporation Limited 
acquired the ,*wh^e of the Ordinary shares 
in Hazell Sun Limited, issuing in part 
exchange Ordinary shares in The British 
Printtng Corporation Limited. A new Com¬ 
pany bearing the well-known name of Purnell 
& Sons Limited was formed and this Com¬ 
pany has aesquired as a going concem from 
The British Printing Corporation Limited 
the business, assets and liabilities of the 
former Purnell 8t Sons Limited, issuing to 
the vendor company shares of the new 
PurneH & Sons Limited. This ensures the 
continuance of the rivo Groups of Purnell & 
Sons Limited and Hazel! Sun Limited with 
'Phe British Printing Corporation Limited 
as the Holding Company. The Board of The 
British 'Printing Corporation Limited has 
been reconstituted, with myself continuing 
as Chairman and Messrs J. C. Gibbs, E; R. 
H. Harvey and S. V. Wibhire from the 
Purnell Group and Sir Geoffrey Crowthcr, 
Messrs Max Rayne, Elliott Viney and L. G. 
White from the Hazell Sun Group. Sir 
Geoffrey Crowther has been elected Vice- 
Chairman. You will be asked at the Annual 
General Meeting to confirm the appointment 
of the new members of the Board and I 
should like on behalf of the Purnell Group to 
extend a warm welcome to our new 
colleagues. 

BALANCE SHEET 

At the merger was eff^ted in 1964 it is 
nbt permissible to include in . the Consolt- 
datfid Accounts the fiigiuea of Hazaii Sun 
Limited^ and conaequaptly the AcoonnU 
under review are thoac of the fovnier Pnraeli 


& Sons Limiied Group. V'ouc directors are, 
however, inserting a statement of the Hazell 
Sun Limited Profit for the nine months 
ended December 31, 1963. 

Under the terms of the offer Purnell 8c 
Sons Limited (now The British Printing Cor¬ 
poration Limited) acquired the Hazell Sun 
Ordinary shares as frm April 1, 1963, and 
the profits of Hazell Sun Limited from that 
date accrue to The British Priming Corpora¬ 
tion Limited, but Counsel has expressed the 
opinion that these profits should be treated 
as pre-acquisition profits and consequently 
not available for distribution by The British 
Printing Corporation Limited. The effect 
of this is that The Britiah Printing Corpora¬ 
tion Limked, in the Accounts under review, 
is providing for net dividends amounting to 
jC 241,897 on the Ordinary shares issued as 
purchase consideration for the Ordinary 
shares in Hazell Sun Limited without being 
able to bring into the Profit and Lost 
AcfXNint any contribution from Hazell Sun 
Limited. Had it been permissible to bring 
into the Profit and Loss Account the profit 
for nine months ended December 31, 1963, 
of Hazell Sun Limited, th( total profit, after 
tax and provision for preference dividends, 
would be ii;i,163,7^8, from which the divi¬ 
dend on the Ordinary, shares 'Would bt 
/;624,16L 

It will be jpbserved from the Accounts 
under review bun the net balance of peofit 
for the year is £870,043 after providing lor 
additioiiri depreciation of £236,000, com¬ 
pared with £679,944 in the previom peat. 
The lower charge for taxation is substanfMly 
due to the capital allowances on the now hi- 
stallations to which I referred in my p fe v iowa 
report. The final dividend of IS per oent 
less tax, recommended by your ^eciatiE 
gives the total of 221 per oent as indicated hi 
the circular sent to members in January^ 
i1964. 

During the past two years considerate 
capital expenditure has been incurred cm 
large extensions much of which is not yet 
, in full operation but 1 am confident chat the 
future resuks will more than justify fiw 
expendituae both as to profits and .service to 
our customers. 

Tire CURRENT YEAR 

The current year’s tradhig to date is in 
ezeets of that of the gocyeaponding period of 
1963 and subject to any u^ocesecn dfcum- 
stanoes thp profits of the Group ahouJd 
, exceed those for the year under review. 

1 wish to convey my sincere thanks to my 
colleaguea and all employees for their deyomd 
8ervicct> aho to aU thorn whose advice and 
' help aaade possible die i^fef to which 1 
: have referred. 
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RHODESiAiKATANGA 
COMPANY LIMITED 

The Annual General Meeting of Rhodesia- 
Kasaiiga Company Umited was held on 
September 9, 1964, at The Chartered Insurance 
Xnsritute, KC2, Mr £. F. O. Gascoigiie (Chair¬ 
man) presiding. 

In his sutemrat Mr Gascoigne observed tliat 
the Company had taken its first major step 
towards acquiring new sources of income by 
purchasing the whole of thv issued share capiul 
of Elgin Central Enghkeers Limited, a flourish¬ 
ing motor and ftgrkulmral business in north¬ 
east Scotland. A breakdown of the group’s 
investments showed that the stake in Tangan¬ 
yika Concessions Limined how nooounted for no 
more than 26.7 per cent of the portfolio. While 
This was partially due to the heavy fall In the 
market value of this holding it also indicated 
a considerate diversification of the g^up’s 
investment. 

Tlie consolidated profit after tmeation 
amounted to £100,634 for the year ended March 
31, 1964, as compared with >C93»U7 for . the 
previous financial period, and the Directors 
recommended the maintehance Of the dividend 
of 15 per cent (Is. 6d. per 10s, share), at a cost 
of £75,966. After providing for the dividend, 
taking credit for adjustment of taxation of past 
years of £56,069, and writing back £25,Ci6S in 
respect of provision against depreciation on in¬ 
vestments no longer required, the unappropriated 
profit carried forward tomlled £7754142. 

Condudingi Mr Gaseoigtie thought it not 
unreasonable to consider that the group's results 
and prospects amply justified the approval given 
by the sharchojdets of the constituent Com¬ 
panies to the mergers subtnined to them. The 
Board, whilst not without hope that the group’s 
existing commitments in Africa would again 
yield a proper return, would continue its policy 
of .ecpiri^dng lor further inveitiiieot in areas ojf 
politfcai mariirity, combining sitiafaquory profit- 
rm^onable aecurity and 

The le p o e t wns niapiiaA. 
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FINt; 'MIT DEVHJOiPMFNTS 

‘’'‘“IfivifrEb'*'-'' ‘ ■ 

FUilTHER SATISVACTORY PROGRESS 

^rhe niiah Acmuftf Oenml Meeting of Fine 
Art Developnient& Limited was held on Sep^ 
tember 2od in Binmngham, Mr F. R. Ketrry 
(the cluhirmap) prcaidinttv 

The following is an erttract from his circu¬ 
lated statement: 

In this my Matement as QtatmutD, 
loilowing the retimnem of Mr T. £. Webb^ 1 
am pleased to mport that during Che year March 
3L 1904, further satisfactory progress has been 
made which i* shown by the Accounts now 
before you. 

Acqniaidons: Since March 31, we have 
acquired the old established greeting card. bui»i- 
ncss of Coliisons Limited. Not only w'ill this 
enable us to extend our range of greeting edrds, 
but will alto add considerahiy to the number ai 
customers taking our existing ranges. 

Einciwiaaii to Fromiaas: A new' ’vuarehou.'>c at 
Accrington has rocendy been completed which 
will pxovide further atotage accommodation. ^ 
mentioned in last yev*$ statement the Gtoup 
p<.)sNCsses ample' Sj^ce for expansion at 
Accritigtcm. 

AdminlatvatioB t The major change, that has 
occurred since last year's statement, is the retire¬ 
ment on March 3i, vl964» of Mr T. £. Webb as 
Qiairman aisd Managing 'Director, altbougiti wc 
shall, of course, oontinue to have the beoelk of 
his advice aa.a Director. He founded the original 
•business of T. Webb & Co. in 1951. and fjM>m 


iUrat firm has" grb^’ ffic "pw ’ T am 

Isure you will join with the Board in wishing 
?Mr T. E. Webb e^'ery happinctia* iij iu& aeiine- . 
|ment. Mr J. C. Barnes, Chaimiap fiKl jMfmlt:/ \ 
ing Director of the Foxhill Group of Companies 
kt Accrbigtdi^ ctfiej of 04 r lubt^iary 

Groups, ha* btm appointed Managing Diroctof 
|of Fine Art Developments Limited in succession 
to Mr T. E. Webb. 

In order to facilitate closer control, and to 
improve production efheiebey, we liavie mbVed 
the calendar manufacturing operations fipm 
iMinehead to Accrington. 

I Finance: The Rights Issue, which was made 
jin eofuiection with the acquisition of GbllifkMis 
.'Limited, was completely succeeefdl, and win also 
provide additional financial PMOUrods for dte 
'Group. 

Divklend i Tlie Board recommend payment 
of a dividend of 105 pel"' cent on the 
^Ordinary Share Capleal, esfcluding 'tiiat paV!* of 
fauA capitW whidl'Was recentfy isabed: ‘ • 

\ hon^Qn Quota^n: As , in ,^st 

.year's Statement, 1 ^pli 9 atlon^'was h^ade"^'f^^^ a 
jquoution of br^ary and Deferred 
Ordmary Shares on ^e Sipck Exefianie, 
London, and; 1 ^ . That this 

.quotation has been giranted. ' , 

) Future Proapecta: Youfi Boarii in consent 
that the ciiuem year wifi again show ptogreas. 
^In addition to the benefits to be derived from 
the integration and development cl GoUiaons 
;Lilnil!ed, a number of new lines have, been addied 
to.jthe Mail Order catalogue., The policy is 
stiU one of expansion, and negotiations are taking 
i place for die acquiakion of another small 
^Company. 

The report and accounts were Adopted. 


S HOKFNONG & CO.. LTO 

^ Annual General Meeting o|[ 

September 30th in London. The following is ad 

Jt<rSf a pleasure, to record that for the year 
to March 31, 1964, the profit achieved by th^ 
Hoffnimg Group again showed an advance over 
the>piienddij$ yearv'fbcitonsolidated profit before 
iWfc^jng against £524,162. 1 

In view of the advance in profits, your Boar^ 
d^ided to recommend an increase in the fin 4 
divided by I pet tent tb* 13‘pcr bent tax fre<^ 
mdetng a DoM fhd year Of 17 per cent tat 
fwte against 16 per cent tax free. The final 
dividend ia pgya^ on the Ordinary capital af 
mcceaflOd by the right* issue of one share at 16t. 
for every ten units of stock and oO Ihe smafi 
issue made during the as part of the com 
slder^tion for a bu^css acquired, 4 ^,-Australia., 

Siix» file end of: our .financial year we hav^ 
aequired'another business, in New South Walef 
This new subsidiary' fits .in well With our othe^ 
interests and iwe expect it to make its due coc^ 
Ixibution to Grfmp profits. , At Townsvill«J, 
which ifj the entry port and focal point of 
rapidly deyelgpkig aqea, we have completed the 
xnnstruction ii a new warehouse which will 
enable us to offer better facilities to our 
cuaxomeri. 

The current year has started well, but T* tnu.-fi 
repeat the words of caution 1 have used in the 
past and which are underlined by the cost of tltk 
recent W'age awards. On balance, 1 feel 'pastified 
in expressing the same hdpe as last year, namely,, 
that the current year will be satisfactory. 


TOWN AND COMMERCIAL 
PROPERTIED LIMITED 


Aim mwem 


Xlh« statAnent of the diaUman, Mr Ralph C. 

VablM. ^laadliteCifheld on September 9th in Lofidon. 

takfoiC'taxation for the yeoi ended March 31, 
1964 for the* previous year. A final dividend of 11 

per cent was proposed making a total of 16 per cent as against 12 per cent last year. 

i«ONG«TBRM POI^lCYa .iC^nMneptin^ onithe Company's long-term policy, Mr Yablon 
said4hac dM'OMi|iimy:hiid acquired mainly freehold shop property and about 80- 

per cem (ff iia'iiRrtiafio 'Wttt 110 ^ 

/'p ^''1 v; 

The poticy tpf chc Oaenpany had been primarily to engage in ledevelcipments'acquired 
by private treaty. It was kbk to continue ao retain ireet^olds, enter into iettings at economic i 
rentals and in most cases a^ieving fiiereby the Qcquisicion upon a self-financing basis. ' 

The chairman! then reviewed the Gompany*s widespread development schemes at home 
and also its projects in Europe.^ . , ^ 1 . 

PAKIS.^ In dealing with' the'proik:ts on the continent. Mr YalM said chat the interest 
in the Parii property referfisd tnf in< his Report of last year' had bbbn acquired by the 
Company, and he was pleased to report that consent had been obtained for a more extensive 
buiibling on die site dtaq W 4 S g(roRP»44*< 1 ArrapigemeiiH \vere in hand for budding works ' 
to commence quite -.hortly, and the Board werejeonfidem that its next report would Contain 
news to justify fully its confidence in that impoitani scheme. . , 

CURRENT YEAR. Having re^rcA^ the)volume of activity now* apax( trO'ni 

any new acquisitions now under'cons:deration! che^*’B^rd^liad eveiy ib'nfti'hce that the 
current year w'ould show continuing progress gnd provide satisfactoA^ results, ‘ ^ 

The report and accounts were. 


AMALGAMATED 
ANTHRACITE HOLDINGS 

The fortieth Annual General Meeting qf 
Amalgamated Anthracite Holdings Limited wag 
held on September 8th in London, Mr F. 1^. 
Holdfn* FGA (Chairman), presiding. 

The fonowing are extracts from his circulated 
Statement for the year 1963: 

The profit for the Group comes out at 
£1,437,000 compared with £1,307,000 in 1962. 
^e net Profit before |Ta.\atibn is about 
£l,060,000 compared witli £'900,000 in 1962. , 

The Directors are proposing a final Dividend 
14 per cent wluiii will make 22 tper cent 
for the year, compared with .20 iper cent for 
thciprevioua year. 

The tonnages'of the Gtbup in 1963 went 
sli^tly up on those of I96i 4fbich rs good cod- 
sf^ring the f^ct tliat the demarfid for solid' fu^l 
does not tend to rise. Reall coal' dhtribucio|ti 
had an eiccellent send^ff id'the beginning qf 
. 1963, svhw we had some intensively coH 
weather, and this side of the* coal' bttsiness Is 
ripdly reat^ive 'of- the tern 

that,solid fud k certainly nm, some¬ 
thing to be writ^yn,off .is ^ trade of |^c pas|, 
but as it is being modernI4ed ana developlrg n 
“new look,” tve are using all our effon's 
increase and niake effici^t the disuibution df 
such fuels for kll purposes: \ 

• Thff dutcoine for the ctierent year depends 
Very ifiuoh om whether the solid fud* side w|l 
Mo7br abtndiof' iu fost ground. < Bvefyehing Is 
* being ^dont. fo hnpfome the* position^ I f^l 
'khttt/tf thereiijsA'dMpen profo in 1964^'it shouU 
not be sufficiently large to disturb the Divideni. 

—The. xcPQCt and xccflunt* were a doafcetL. ^ 
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THfi SEtTEKitaEar 

"'''■*smcii«;'eAists“ . 

eoMp»w nwfrtb— 

, . .ft • M r , ,M ^ —'HU- 

iM^MiOv ED i^dikg:‘ Ri;$Oi|rs 

MR JAMES S. CLARK FOkESHA^\> S 
RECORD CURRENT TURNOVER 

I 

The sixteenth Annual General Meting of 
Sterling Cable Company .Limited was held on 
September 9th in London, Mr Jatoes S. 
Clark (chainnajt and managing director) 
presiding. j 

The following is his circulated statemdnt: 

Ladies and Gentlemen, it has been 'decided 
that the A.C. Cossor Limited 'group of com¬ 
panies will inake up accounts for 52 or 53 week 
accounting periods ending on the last 
Friday in Marcli.., TTicsc accounts haj^’e been 
made up to March 27, 1964, the last Wday in 
March, 


CO^ANFY MEETING REPORTS 

members of the A.C. Gossor Limited group in I am sure * 

respect of profits earned in this aooouoting Company's fepowillTW3TVlTSjfli0^i^^^ 

* patbar —Daring iJirTOirw^l^ irolirittttnsqb^^ 

’i!Hefiis"KrW8r tinRig 


ing periods have been included in these 
edeoimcs andj as a rrstihi/vpiovisiona fOir tmK 
tjon ng^d^. in a pr^evious gw 4p)ountmg 
4*47,589 will not now be required. 

•The ireport of the directors show's ihc oihffr , 
nppropiiations of profit which have been ma^^^ 
or are recommended. .An ordinap; dividend of 
7] per cen,t les^ income tax is reebminended fot^ 
the period. The holding company, A.C. Cosspc 
Limited, has however, waived its ri gilts to aiiy 
dividend payable for this period owing to Che 
subvention payments being made to other 
companies in the group. 


■taqr" has been ', 

rftodfmipparaius avail- ,; 
m' mett all the test: 
spgeillcaitfBbii jHBasajy fctf'\hc new types of 
cables we are mantifacmring. 

• ndgotiiied an 

agreement with the Wednesbury Tube Com -1 
, pahy for Ihb; pngAUfactU^^^ Mineral Insulated . 
cables/ so li^eiliing oiii riii^e. I expect to 
have some interesdnig bbmmencs on this 
agreement in mjy negt .it^poct 

. TN£ OUTLOOK 


TRAblVC ACTIVITIJES 

You w3I rertember last year 1 told ybu that 
we had a substantial order' book and produCtioA 
had been increased. This happy situation, cop*, 
tinued dmiughaut ,^he' year to produce the 
improved results now before you, 


There is every indicatiop, ibst we shall 
acitieve a rcoord tuamver ibis year and again 
our Onler Book is satiafoctnry knd varied. As 
to the’future, we ate oontiniiitig to expand oui 
Newbury pidiecti .ahd Plant to complete the 
system’WheW brdlered, btrt l^lt not come into 
sexi'lice until our h^xt finaocW year. 


FiNANaAL RFSUlXS \ 

The consolidated trading prbfit of the com¬ 
pany and its subsidiaries amounted to 4210,807, 
an increase of £1^5^88 over the amounf earned 
in the year ended March 31, 1963. A ptwisioft ' 
for United Kingdom income tax based ok thb 
profits for the period has been made but dlls 
provision may be released if payments are made 
under the subvention agreement with' Ofher 


Tl|e. new Plant at Newbu^i , wliich wf 
installed for vertical extrusifxi witla,. continuous 
vulcanising is working ^mirahly and we. are, 
adifevirig an ihcreAsed* as a rcsiSlt.' ■ A “ 

fimhcf mrutfcf hair iNsai "added to the'isysttfttt’ “ 
and we have an Wcelldnt Mel -biook Rir ' the* 
product. Ilfs intetestipg to note at this point 
that thd'cable manufactured with this, new 
system is superior electrically and .mechanically^ 


A high level of expom has been achieved; 
' and we haVe again figured in many notable 
pfoiects. I 'tender our thanks to our 
> fiistomrrs.^ foe rheie 1 

..jsupport. -- ----- , 

,. , A|1 those 'Work M ul' have tgaia »eiraed 
your warm regard for'tbcii ^skill, effibiency and 
enthusiasm. 

The report and accosmts were tdopttd. 


PAMTON & COMPANY 

: • ^ £kctronk Compawfnt^) 

M«V Monts 38 % NICKER 


The atinuaL general meeting of Painion & 
Company Limited will be held on September 
2Sth in Northampton. 

The following is an extract from the circu-' 
laied statement , of the whairmiui and ‘joint 
m.»naging director, Mr C. M, Benham, BSc, 
ACGI, MIEE; 

r am.^leascN^ to be to ti^port a very satis¬ 
factory year. The net prom of the Group for 
the year, before; taxation^ w'as £373,48L an 
irtcrease of 36 per , cent on that of the preceding 
vear. After barging taxation, amounting to 
4180,^62, the net paofit k £193^119. 

Your DkSKXobk^ lectumtiend a final dividend 
on the Ordinary. Shares of 16 per cent which' 
will.make a total distribution of 2^ per cent for 
the year. The total ^net dividend is dovered by 

^ current'ekniiiijri M rimes, , 

you): 8 capitalisiition issue 

of one'new felte pi^ plenary Bhate foa ev^ 
W^'Stwires hw'oQ-SeptM^^ 

Ybjitt; bireoepfe also thg^ therejdio^ 

be some umssm Oipkal availal^ fw "ludtte 
needs and .they acqorcuDgly propoM IhUtf'the 
AuthoeiBed Capit^ be incteaM to £7$0,000. 
No ^nhw Issue is coo^pllted ' at pmsent. ' 
Home Jilaikcis In sj^ of ibc liqt dikf com- 
petitaon m the Eleccconio .Gomponent Ipdustcy, 
becomes kelAer i^dh yeitf/1 9td happy id be 
able to ttport art irtttreised torrtdver, and that 
there; ;,".was '"g, .'hJaskhd';, 'i^siproveirtent ■; ia ot^ ■ 
dlkkncy (h*!? <d>new iiiami-^ 

facturing processes and techniquek referred to 
m rBy*»Statement'last'year, i /. .. • 


. We are, of course, coiltinuing bur policjTcST 
, mechanixation: wherisver this is feasible, and wjs-^', 
arc improving our manufacturing facilities b4 ,, 


arc in^proving our manufacturing facilities 
/ the repiacemenr of old J equipment wnh the 
latest and most up-to-dafb macliiiies. 

We,have recently reJuited f^> jfhc 
United State* irt order m cstail|,h n|p^y 
cesses; which we believe twill be^ol bentift to 
the Company—the so-cllled “ 
does not always work intone direcrioi^ : , t v / 
Export .and Foreign Anvitics : lii July, lbl6it;i ^ 
we e.\panded ilie Groupjby.the incorporation 
of PamtoQ ItaUana S.p.Aft This Company haa . 

/ 'xxiade a promising start, ^nd We are confident 
» ""thbt flAule'f^SiiltS' will j|l8tify our action. We 
' '' have Usb'nipanded the activit^j^^^ c^ pur Rejgiap 
, * compgny,' /} Iv /' ■ '1 ■: r ) 

• In adefit^ to our fiv* foreign tradmg sub* • 
sidiaries" are repr&ent^ irt seventeed 
ccnmtries‘ifaiduihout the 
Ia fi|a^thesaiM of dur|poluty of mauitaiiijiiR . 

. elosis obotodt ’with tha |Amhten ElectrieR&icS 
Industry/disCussidhS hAre been held, which 
rtsidmd.in4:ariain kta^ 


factuce and side of our 
States* 

overail ^^olume 
cqatmues tjO ijticrease,' t 
«ito'.cbntinuev'' ; 

'•''Pipospoctor Thm are 
•^oiir<caRO[bl,.whiioh 'duiy 


fUBSCRirrioNs 


THE ECONOMIST 


Natql by ordinary maii^ 

UK U; overseas £6 10s. ; 

« i < '*• f!/ ^ ■ 


. »■ ''li !'/’ ■'i ‘i .',1 

Subscriptions to many countries can be sent either b^ 
direct tetond-class eirroaU or in hulk by air freight 
for onward, posting from central distribirtiiM j|ioint4 
Airmail is vnvmriahly more expnmivo bus ttiuaily 
quicker by about 24/48 hours. Where dniy onf^ 

fBmm* 

either not A^^'We or not.r^rnmend^, V 


[ our Export business 
I we expect this tread, r;. 


'PipOBpeetor Thm are ^ny influences outside 
I0iirican8ibl,.whii^ feet our industry, but, 
in d»e of pcesitet k&wledge, 1 belief^ Itntt! '' 
the yieir dhl^ad'ShdUld bi a satisfactory one for 
your CooQpaay, . 5 


Autteelta. 

CwiRde>- 

Prova. 

, P s her. 
PwyV] 

Etft Africa 
Igypc^;..^ 
Europe .. 
Ghent ... 




'-^SlbakUMig 


f CQ Ml. ilOlOo, 

1 erCan. or Can. 

Vm 

{iTioi. cie oa 
£12 roi. £l 0 Oi. 

kill Oa; : 

£10 01. ^ — i 

£12 lOl. £f MiJ 




keeenon .. ri i le^ rt C 

= 

tSSSBlrrffMfr 

^ ' ^ r£l2IOi. £10 1C 

USA ....•{ or or 
I $35 $2SSi 
W. Miec . £12 iOi. — 
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lUE S^PT^^I^ 12, 1964 . 


APPOINTMEMTS 


MSI. 


A candidate"!! identity will not he disclosed wtU'ss 
he gives permission after a confidentitti discussion. 


Two Mariceting Appointments 


Packaging 


is a iniblic company which if a leader In its specialised field with an annual turnover 
well in excess of £10 million. Both appointments are new and tehuble in the greater 
London area. They arise from a redistribution of duties in the marketing department 
which will have call on a computer. 

Salaries are negotiable up to £2,500: pension and life assurance schemes. 

Sales/Producfion Co-onUiiator (Reference S.7I19) who will translate customer demands 
into production requitements, maintain stocks at economic levels and . indicate priorities 
to ensure satisfactory customer service and the maintenance of deliver'y schedules. He 
will contribute to the form)i]iation of the company's marketing policies. 

Candidates in their mid (hirties must be graduates or profciisionally .qualified with some 
formal training and experience in statistical analysis, computer applications, production 
planning and stock control techniques. It if preferred that experience of the duties outlined 
will have been gained in the packaging industry or in a company mumifucturiog a widely 
diverse product ranfte. 

Cemiiicr^ Economist (Rcfereiiee S.712tB who will Initiate ami interpret studies of all 
mtora that can affect the short and long term marketing of the company's products. 
Candidates, ag^d 27 to 25, must be practising economists with a qualification in statistics 
or possibly acCDUillaiscy. They will have worked for companies well known for marketing 
Blesses in which commercial analysis and economic studies have phiycd an integral purl. 
Please write to W. Elton Davieg, quoting' appropriate reference. 

MANAGIMENT SELECTION LlMinD * 17 STEATTON ST. LONDON Wl. 


DEPARTMENT OP EDUCATION 
AND SaBNCE 
H.M. iNaracroE op schooli 

PiwiviiRbU Mfti ta VflRfaaS 
M JaSiMtora nonccfaed wUh Funher 

Btfuoatloa n» liuhntr? tiid Commerce. Open 
' womea ipeclRllfti in An or Nauilcel 
49. wlm APPro; 
weiojwi quelliiMtiooe ana oracflcal 


prlata profaiait 




Mriiu W 1^1 
ida abova raa 
allowance of 


acala CZ,aS4.SS.I»f. piaa 




inInJmum. Some poeti carry 
£16J. Ulsher posts niled br 


promodOM. 

Appllcatioii form from the Under'Xccrctarr ef 
State. Dapanmant of Kducation and Science 
Unspectora^ SaciionI, Curzon Street. Lundoa. 

cicMlna data, September SO. ISM. 


EXECUnVB POSITION 


Daa to tha 


to tha Impdndhif retfrement aC 
jaant holder id the oHIco It will 
Slionlf be neceasarv^DT an appointment 
to be made tnYOlvuif administration at 
a aanlor level. Awlicants slinuld prefaiw 
ably be men of about veara of 

aaa. Thair should have sound business 
nperlencc. oraanlslBS abiUiv and M 
Mpabla of eontrolHna a Inrac stuff. 
Membership of the Methodht Church 
and practical imeresi in oversea! 
Missions la emential. Thum: inUTcsIaa 
are invited to write In conUdenve Rlvlna 
Aill details of buslncae eApcrlciicc aai 
Church activities, to 


Mr. F. B- O. _ 

METHODIST missionary 
aoTIKIY. 

25 Mnrylebone Road. 
London. M.W.l. 


CHMSTRANJ 

IIMITEI 

COMMERCIAL PLANNING 
& MARKET ANALYSIS 

Tta contbraad lapid axvajialon of Chemstrand Limited necessimtes ^ 
aalmmiaa of ttw Coounerdal Plnnnini. Department which Js concerned wlm 
Iki OMcall cooflooiic and CMrket planning for the Company'e products. Hie 
Dnaatnieat will be tnued in meir office acoomtnodation shortly to be opened 
In LE1C£STER. 

MMKET SMLYSIS & FORECASTS MANAGER 

TUi is a new pmdtfoii to heitd dp ■ small section engaged in the anahflUng 
af edatiiMi amt prospective markeia in the textile and other industries and 
li Wa g r a pari^ of short and long term forecauts for top munagcinent 


_ShoaM io to a good degree itandand ollh at Isait ihfec or 

eapmobe hi mia^ work. Knowledge of the textUe inUusuy 


ao adesntege but le-^Md esaentiaL 


ASSISTAXn FOR ARALYSIS ft PURNINfi 

am tim a lew vecanofas .flat young men or women graduates (or 
hHMi WMdard) to aastat with market analysea and etudics connected 



Wft ham Is fteiirhhio. 

I Sna Rb whntiwoa beoeftts aad a ooaMbtitofy peaaioa sclieam. 

r wfWt la oMgMmot Ao >— 

OowfWl Hawagar, Fareonnol and Admlnlatradlw^ 
CHMNtTIULND UMITID, 
yMvIi ftcPMt. Uw d oo, RW.I. 


1 united. 21 Bloomsbury ! 


jE^JRNG^X jWARD 


THE LONDON SCHOOL OF 
ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL 
SCIENCE 

Applications, arc Invited for a two-year 
appointment as Resanreh Aasistant In the 
Munuacmeni Studies RcHcarch Division of this 
tehnol for rewarcb into hospitMl manaacment. 
Some research experience, preferably in manaac- 
ment. Iind a eood deRree nre esaentlaf. l\e 
pertun appointed nill work tiiliiiiUy on docu- 
nwiita. ' ^ there wW be opportunities for., 
fcrcrvlewlna leter. / Saloly in the tunue i 1.0^1 

SiiiiSwiSnf.* »>* 

AppUcatinitK, with the nainrH of tin-p referees, 
should be received by the Amtiatuni Secretiiry. 
t ondon Schiiol of hcononucK. Housliioii Street. 
London, W.C.4. not latvt Utun Scpiember io. 

live Kfarket 'KuMarch 'Dephnlrienl of"'"”" 
BRITISH INSULATin 

cxriiNorR's cabli.s limiild 

requires u 

DESK RESEARCH ASSISTANT 

The Department's work relaiev mainly 
to all sectors of the U.K. economy 
with tome overseas UHslRnmenis Duties 
nclude olHainlna. colluitnH and analya- 
ina htatistical and ocnnomii data. 

OiiaUlicatlQiia: Arts araduuie with an 
enquiring and analytkal approach and 
a liking for itiathamntIuiI/Niutiatleal 
work Able to wnte good and concihc 
Enallsh and to establish conmci with 
tiovcrnmeni Deportments, Lnibassles. 

Trade AaRiclattons, etc. 

Prospects of advancement are good: 
commettcini aalaiy will depend on 
experlsnca. 

Full ch^la of qunlifications. Age. 
cxiverlenoe and salary rcmiircd, in 
nrltlng, to: 

Personnel Ofltcer ,(Kef. CP02\ 
Insulated Caltendvr's Cabtes 
- ' rv Street, W.C.I. 

VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OF ^ 
WELUNGTON 

NEW ZEALAND 

&KNfOR LECrtfRER OK 1 f C TUKKR IN 
, I'^CONQMIC HfST(>R^' 

AppUp^ioqs .^Rie invited for the above- 
meetloned poet in the Depurtmeni of Eimnumka. 
Other things being equal, u uandldaia with 
special imerasis in one or more uf the following 
Helds would be preferred: tai British economic 
history ainca 14S5 i ■ (h) Modern inwrogllonal 
economic history: (O New Zealand economic 
hiBTOry. Candidates with sivcial Intarasw In 
other Heldr. liow«ver. need not be deterred from 
autimitting aimlicuiions. 

The salary for a Settlor I.ecturer will be fL-KIB., 
per annum rising to £2,500 per annum and tat 
a Lecturer il,.tiKi per annum rising to ALiJlMP 
per airaum: initial sataff will be dciarmined 
according to quullncatlonx and experience. ' ^ 

aliowed 


roved fares to Wnlllnglon will .ha 
uivpiiinjiae, his..wife , and his 0f 
n. in addition, actuiii removal i 


Approved 

for an uppi . _ ^ __ 

children. in addition, actuiif removal expenses 
will ;;liq .attuned 'wKhhi fti||clAed timks« ; 

‘^safci.is!} A’£!tnr.M,a..;3 

from the Sacreuiry. Association of CommeMi- 
ueullh Univeridtks (Branch OfHcei. Marlborough 
House, Pull idfiili. xondon. 

Apidioatlons eioec, in New Zealand and 
London, on October 2!, J964. 


. 

of a 


thitiea Uivolva organising n 

air; 

Market Research Section. 

Desi^My appUpants ahould hold a University 
l^gr^ i^ib BconomicA and/or Stnilstteh - 
principal subjects. 

Salary, ncconHita io qiiiHlflentfons ond 
exiierlcncc, within ruugc £l.vi0.£2,l.tu pc-f 
annum. 

AppHcaiione In wiitlnu. quoting refen-nce 
VIno/2405 and gtving full delails, should r«ii(.ii 
the iindcrslgnccl within seven dayv. 

K. J. Mi CTtAl, 

Personnel Mannucr. 

Kuihunnc Sireat, 

< r(i>doii. 

T HI BBC nfoiHiVi' to uniu»tn( .i Krprcvcniml.e 
in Brazil bused in Riu de Janeiro and lo liU 
by local m-ruttmeni The foliowiua 
advcriiNemenl will shortly uppiiar in certain 
Brai'llUin newspapcn.. 

"BBC* raqulroa ^prcsemailve In Brarll. 
rppiinsible for represcniing the Corporation 
throughout Brarll and no dhrectliiA the 
UBC-'s oHlcc in Kin dc Janeiro. Also 
required to maintain contact with radin 
stalluns throughout the country, and to 
provide information about BBf' activities • 
compriHlilg both shoriwnvu breraderhUk from 
London and the distributiiwi of recorded 
pruHrammes, for which he will be respon- 
siblr. Duties enialt travelling widely in 
Brazil and may include occaslonul visits to 
Lptidon for oonsultailoii. (Jood knowledge 
of English and' ability to conduct coru- 
spondrnce In that language essential. Special 
aucAtlon will be paid to personal qualities 
or candltfates. including organlstnii ahihty. 
strive aqd initiative. Previous expwrience of 
radio an advatitage. Applicants musi he 
physically lit and prepared^ to be mecHcidly 
examined. Hsiary 6(iO.<KKi cruzeiros per 
month. aUjiiataMe In the birani of Hlgnittcunt 
changes in the exchange rate. Non-coiitn- 
hwtiiry itemlon scheme, with Hfe ipsui.iiwa 
cover.” 

Write for application tqrmi (eneloMiig 
addresscif envelope and ' quitting refenmea 
64.U.(t5'^, Ket.l to the Appointments onker. 
BroadcaMiiig House, London. W.l. within ti\a 
days. 


For further. 

.annoimbai^aiRs 

see pages 10M and 1063 


BAPriSI MI.SSIONARY bOCII.lY 
X seeks uprdieaTlonh for the upiKiinrmeiit .if 
a SeeiClary lur hlniitiuc, Pniperiy and Head¬ 
quarters' Adniinistrution, The post Is u senior 
one oiTcrlng iin opportunity for n C hristian mun 
with cxperleiicT of up-to-dure methods of oUlie 
organisation and a knowledge ol prapeny 
maiiagrmeiit and Hnunce to make h viihuibie 
coutribtitioii to tlic overseas misaion ul the 
churches. 

Apnllcutions marked ” Personal,” atatlug ajte. 
quulilications, and experience, ghould he 
uddresKud In; The Home ileerutary. Baptist 
Missionary Society, UJ Gloucmtcr Plticu. 
I otiilon, W.l. 

UNIVERSITY OF KEELE 

AppftcaHhna are Invited for the post of 
leciiirer or Asslsiant Lecturer In lugynoiiitLs. 
hpritifr inrormation and appitcation farms can 
be obtained from tbe Rogigfrar. T1 |b University. 
Rede, StalfK., tb whom cdtnpictcd aPldlctitioii 
foitiiv should be resumed Iw Octo^ lo, iV(v4. 

VICTORIA UNIVERSITT OF 
WELLINGTON 

NEIW ZRALAND 

SL'NIOR LECTURBR AND HXTURbR 
IN A£X'OUNTAN£f'y , 

Appllcailong are invhed fkom auJtAbly- qual^4 
candidates for the abOve-numtloned posts. ‘Thg 
appointees may ha permitted, at xhe dUemton 
of the Univimiity C^ncll.' to ' practlia their 

aqcouqtaaiM hi; prlvRia ^pmeiice. • coripar^wi 
secretaries and 4’orporatlon accountants. They 
khould have'had cxpetleiMia m RWUim^M m 
public praiitice or In' l^siry. IfttRtfsIty 
training ^aad tsac4Ung aqpfirlaaee is ^dasiiubid 
but not assentUd^ 

The ^lary for a Lecturer will tw £l.,Ton pcr 
bnnuMi' rising to tZ.uub iwr aPmiln. and ^for a 
Senior Lactvier. £2,100 per annum rising to 
£].5(gl pen Aimum. InMal saluia* will he 
dtfiermyd ^u^ding^to^^i|>e qll^i[|^calIons^ and 

' APurdved'-faral to Weltlogum will bo aUowad 
for each appoints, his wife and his dependent 
children'.-in idcStlon actual removal expenava 
vmli ha ^uUoaigd eriUiin spcciiled llmba. 

Fnrthcy parUculars wnd InrormatJon as ta tha 

ekhod of ap^tcxttdp ththild be obtained from 
~ ctarioti -ol Commonwealth 

''“*taorough Wot“ ■ 


S’ - 

Unlvfi 

Patt ' 

Appticatirma doec. In New 
London, on Savember 4. JPm. 




Marlborough Motne, 


Zaaiimtf and 
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SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


IXicIiiiWKni.'''*' ^ 





Mljirv : L’ilhtO fl.u, * . 

Mu Jtsvllwvii.* 4 yc> 

>n .1 .ortirai:* I4r .iti riiiiial iur«m ,ti thi\7 winu 

Aw»Ucsii».« h.iu ai kusi i 

. MonoiJj-s In i^onomuJ 

tr s ri<KiK« irtiltMii'r nl;h Piisi-araitii,iu* I 

. n.i. in I ho ikid oi ci onomk di.*x^ l.»iiiiwiii. I 

Myrunif Jn one .m muri: „r iLllUminu ' 

u(U be .III nd>.'fiiiMfiu: vi'omtmu 
r-t-xiriy n^tbiiinl i.K.ime iK'cimn hit ivsourLC 
iiiid •tf*iiraliial. 

•f d«i ..-hipmcni in 

s.iuWur.i RhiKkUM nri4,f^ ne0k«vat> adminU 
n-railort UiitnM^ib Mttdm iiu- 

\ R‘^;r«r»i ww»yia4a ^ he umitikle „i , he'end 

. ««<»'funlwr Uc-tam irwi; 

1 HE UNIVERSITY OF WARWIC K 

. ij W'?S'’’\Va twi'f't [ji' 

OR itONOMFlKUS in 

'Vjruiyk. Ttiiliii')' will bt ,10 lilt iiiirnittl 
!>Fi>iri)sii^iii) lul1l^‘OMliilnnim Oibni rtitr niiniimi. 

'^':>*'«>unuaU“ii M^tuakU will uouly. 

rX* HiVxtSiUnH'U ivtil K- unnWi- 

)'<ur 

ihonlif he iHir Inli^ ihrin 

RtStktMV,'rlw UiiocTsJiy 
■•» H'liivfit, « o»rmrv. frrttn uhmn niFrhrT 
'.'iinubrst 11)119 he ith niiicJ, 

ni'*>i\RTvu<wp iw: I'ic'f^kCuils 

Ulr I .in.iR^ WMWi;*' ... i..r ., 

I o.Hu ,MK as ...ay 

■r .siiaiijj. il t iiiM.il.i i s wIi.iNV ni.ijn i.iUiV«.lH 
..'luiilrr ■rl'*"***'''^* • ^OiLMOitf irfstiir,v •,» ill 

M»t* 'sjtlni^ ^ III hi HI H,i iippr.^hiiiu tiiiiDi nn 
I" • 'll'il.*'i'.'' '* *Ul#-E? -sllS. Ml'iiliiTslitp 

»f I.Sii;. uiiiiiiLil. i .iiiiily .iH.hx.iiiiis iT 

■aiMWtHtriMtv. - - . 

I HI i.lu« iMvtiu.Hilai'N jMnyi i*e ' otoMineil trom ■ 

iv.i. W’l.lf «xlhnn noMuaU(}fiii iilirrfl f.ii^i, 

• •■jifiur uiiiiEbt njahiim. .tii4 p.KirvMM's<49 ibtc.- 

tht univi rsity ’ 

. ,,iEIV£KfbOt' : '" , 

l-ildx iTHflf®’ 

• R.-lriiid .Mil? r ilia ItcxiiPil, 

jnrt iinnA <8 LNli.i&it 

' 

VICTORIA UNtin^UtV OF 

TVailNfdTON 

, *1|m*' iSSiei'^li? the ,Mi«*in» 

si'*N10JL JLU'lXfR^SR OR iJiUlUttliK IN 
i» ikNOMKTlI • iH'ofermef klB be fliren to 
a ^amiliiute h’Jio Huk cutnlilleutlonK in cctinonira 
•iicory, econouilc .KUkilsiliM OX. ccoaMnutrlCN. 

siNioR i.v:c’njRr.R iv transport 

I I OVONOCS : Tiw ikMitiub In iHiiltWir « rAe.indb 
<*nt. I ho iii>pti|jni.x will iUmo be expeotod ro 
ffjoh in hlH «|irclul liold. hut noi nonnully for 
iHiiro than thraa licmre iveeklj^t 

liv HnJurji’ for a Sunior JL^uror imIH be 
fc-.n» pfT jmmiivt rielne »« EJ.StHi pit onuiipi 
f"^of w l.«ci«lw £l..i 00 per nibtein rtelns so 
F-noo ivr anuunu wc inicial N.iliwy bclnu Uetrr> 
Hiinrij .ictioniina u>. the qu^iicHtions atip 
oipirliiiiv uf the nnpiiiiitisaH, 

Miproicd rnixs lo Wollltiurun will he .illimed 
I'lr an appoliiii-o. his wife und his doiu-niU-ni 
Miildren. In iiildilion. tietniil itininHl ixponsos 
' III he allow.-d wiHihi Hiieeiliid llinii%. 

1- iirilii'i iwiksiMrs nnd. InConifMhia ue to. rhe 
inoihod of .ipiipimilnn shoiilit hJiiHtiilned "ffoin 

A ppileuihmii' \So«e. s.’la >’Kcw’ K4d||tt4 Imd 
Liiiidim. on Orhttffr 2^t, t0ft4. 


THE unive rsity OF i 

II,* 'iitnhlr 

p,inleiiLir% aihl forms of, nppliyjiii.m n.uy l>i 

i *****‘*^"^?i % ' -■ " 

education and 

COURSES 

' ROY Al. COLLEGE OF ADVANGLO 
IlCHNOLOGY, SALroRD 

ni PAHrMl’N.!' Qb’ MAN \<Ji:\ll'V|: 
StOUII-S 

; .. TRAINING AN» 

MM'Vt J.OI»MriN| Ob' MANAtJi MS 

A four>dny rs-^dMUlal I'onrse lVi# (TtflVs:*ioii.il 
speeinlls^ eiknmeif In tniiiiNMCfiHM)i idpeMiion mi 
indiiMiW rn pa IMU 4b;*uhcr IWU. I e. 

lor ihf eulAnne 531 cltlPertM. 

,, ..gg, flHHlWrs who ’ hurc kibill|r onMie.f IA 
*^**”r’ft***^* ISjN e«>lirM lire llWibviliw'S indiitiii 
•tprclAlKts 1u (heir own siibjei'i 

b/rtiiStJ^^A'lSte^nkW^ tiVi‘ j 

ni-mliir the Dcpiir.ineui of NfjmiMsi 1.1001 Stii.Uiv. 
Niilfrtr.1 A, I Hii«, ^ I 

D Ainjj'iS' rr.iliiins ixnnieo. tewnlnar foi 1 
<>*' > NGMsif Ml I 

iriBI ffrWrilS. iKiohrX ^rti to nrcen^K*!* ‘Nil 
bpeeiuf sL-edim on nne , of iiuvUunU til Idtls \an 
hi ml rn s* rrto*’d.ly - -Pnf.liinltibi from IkHVlcM'-. 

rt.Sc. (KOlsl) 

J ON MON UNlVrRSrn' 

Cl,( rotirtclril In IS87, haecen'^fnlly imvimiu'i 
sriiiirnixi Tor rhis IK’fjnx fobtuiii.ihli wiitnuii 
. rciijik'iyni'i, wlHih is u ijluubtr ((iiiilltini.iiin 
tor rlitise efli*fciiiii cmviicIvc iipoonimi. iiis in 
eixiimenv or hiiliiNU'v. uoiernnieni or niiiiileihiil 
pi*su.« Itosiiui"ns. idiliia doutls of t iMirsi". Inr 
Ollier f.oiKioii IH'EP'L'oh. V.iw l-ianis . 

I EC. ibtiin Reahtnir, University' 4 'orrcsp»iitl> <ia 
c pili'ile. (iO Rnrliintimi fttnise, < 'nnihrMur. 

TllftiOlif FOR Bit-. EbONOMIfS 

^\«risi‘y Hull H'ni. IXJMI pr.nliles P.uiiil 
< onriK'S in a wide runne of mihiMih for ilu 
rvo examlnritiono lov l.ondon IjiiIi, H.io. I eiin. 
tthr»-e if i-ntrnmi K iiuhided) u. nuuUi.iir I'lv^. 

I,■’lb WolHcy Hi.ll MiuiKitiiM pasSi'it l omioii 
Mniieniiry II.Se. I i-oii. exuins., 

dollbMI • nbni hw (r.* i,4IU, KMlCiwUCMk otllir 

I Miiiis."''PXiisiYeii.is iniL'iiilun ivaininai.oiii limit 

WCM.se)r fMU.. OXFORD 

"'ItfllPliw ' Inr \e .mi.-.t 
» . isiKelally iiDivttrshy ufidiiHiie .uni olOer 
etiirfiJiriii: ' h..nIoiiii( .nul iiii^nxbi 11 wi ti 
lOMireis,'"irtfrlie l*t'liii)||iii||. Miiviers. MS ll••M.ol«f 

r** 

Hmitic Stuay Cwunos 

> 

and Q'licr LMtenwil deqrtefl ol the Unhumu 
I .imlOBk Ai<« jVotniiUMtiiy, ^-riiMrEsiiip, 1 .m. 

'iSSSStaSSSSl^’^ Itoelcbrulieirii itiiu S'lOil.- 

' ^l(bk»I.ITAN COiLLFKiE 

In ^ UM. HTfM^ • 

ASionAHiON or 

i,iAlintI> <f neb rp»rntrd The iiivt 

l>xuralna«lons srtll be held I’rora Noi ember .14 
M 27 i iyfi 4.^ .Mcnyhtatfhlp ejM, di^.be obtuine.l 
bf Um ' kfhrt hoTe miiMd die preHerliH-.i 


w« 

nMnd y^ur business 
~ In your Inpguage 

FIRM 


I ■;.* ■ v X 








• fW.,,, 

'_-'. '.di ■■■'..^.A_’'■ tV-^tx.'» ■ :_:_«■*--- ■___ 



A. de DUVE 



.Xl'- 

nix'Uet^ 

(*1 > ^i>ns • ‘ 

.f. 


A\ye* 1 Jis 
j*k.rnu-i- 
/ l.«iuU J 

i*"* 

tCiblil.'iHI 

Snail 


\T‘'' 

4glbl { 



1864 

in) i% 132 

' (b)4?; (.4.3?6) 

26,201 174,726 

( .16.5%) 1. 3af%) 

7fJ« 

23.3^» 


Diirintr ilic >cMr uiulcr (H»%icw out CoiWjptiny cruo>cd rhe irividcst 
e\pansU)ii in ns history. As a result of this ve puaMmsed in\t:sn>itms 
w't>sting aboih l ls. ,^, 060 , 000 . 

As ill earlier yenrs, wCr dot a high bUimiard 4;ir^<^uility I'oi* ihc bLViiritios 
^^c bougln. The general trend ol* prices caused im to bli> AimTican sioeks 
vhieh may be described as defbnfiive. invested a sum cu'ccding 
l is. 7.500, (MM) in suKks of public utilities in the Uimcd Stales iis well .is 

III ihi- oil in^li'v wc alili lihil llfiiliv«ilg|itig lor inxcs.mcnt 


In the oil inmtry wc ami f 

during ihc >ca|Kir<Allugcihc^,Se oil suvks, 

jfK'liiding I Is. iii^^in^ Kttyal Dinch. 

Wc also Ihogmi it.wcU tBAnhfm’iilHir UjK^cr iind PbitiiV 

< itticUampcnfEdmkisAoUw'^o 'd{qpr itwp' inierninional 

sitvk.s. <)v\ingto .Anici iean sales ilic level oU|iioiiiiionsTor these was\4»me* 

wlRii depressed. .. , , . 

These iransaciitWH prtHhtceil mjiiic change in liw t>aMcm td'tHfr invesi- 
inents. Our imercsi in public uliliTies rose lioin abdltt'jHl **,'» lo PPib||^iy 
11 oi' (he Iota). Our holding of ntl shajiia aifio rnnii,aliiii»bt 

to just on 11On the other hand the prop^ion of insurance 
Stocks declined from over 7*":; (O 5% t^CKuse thc hUintcvet of prices niiidc 
IIS ra I her can lions about such stocks, hdtwftfistandlttg their giRHi qtutMt>. 
Our interest in engineering Industrie iiccliptd jfll'om over 5"# to uppwi- 
malclyVl'*,,. " -ii 

The value per 1 Is. ,50 .share was l-Ts. 135 on :HHh.Juno, 1964 nfttinsr 
Ms. 134.5 on 3()lb June, 1.963. Allowing for (he CaplMibtiioii of R«fter\ts 
the value per .share thiis rose by over 4in the paMINltnciiit year. Since 
December, 1954, the rise in value has abtounted u) c^uivitHitnr ri> a 
compouiul nitc of over 10% per year. “ ' 


„„„ ,., Jawiied Ci^rftaly .isgets sad Diiliakh^ 

On June to I ' cMpitil |’ SSet vnli.i?' I .PhW« 


FI,. 

M lAkart 
2.4tl«80 
.. ?.lltF2M 
Mtl^ 
... 29ilWt;9SQr 
30.601,260 
M 4O.10l.0S(| 
' p 40A61.286 

I. M, 201.260 


Fig. 2.222,109 
.. 3.222 306 

4.038,102 

.. 4 mm 

„ f7.2B2A02 

|1J«6,63S'* 
12,286.691* 
21,218,316* 
.. 122,724,510* 
, 174,724,222* 



•After iMm'tim 4% Utwim tUrhlmi. 

An interim dividend of 4?^ in cash was payable in Mattih^ 1964. fkibject 
to the approval of the General Meeting the final dividOtMli ^ 4^; in cash 
and 4% In shares will he payable In S^temberv t%4; CMes ol' ihc fui) 
Report, jo Eoglhhj may he ominod from the Company; wcstci^singcl S4. 
Roiicwlam 2,Tfonand. or from ' ‘ , 

' 1 ... hli 


Wfttniiootcr Bank Undteda h, 
QlfHce, 41 ,'Lfil)|riiii^ Ijoadon, ^ 










^ot erernone omi join the crewf of the life-boats. Bu^ou oaa 
them bn thoir way with a donation. The BSNTIBE 
BupiK>i’t of the life-boat service is from voluntary oontributioiis. 


Send donatione le; 

ROYAL XATIONAL I.IFE BOAT INSTI ITTIO^T 
42 (mOSlT2NOn CAKDEXS • LONDON ‘ S.W.l 

TrMHtf'H': The T*hI'% f)jf Sorihitmht^rlwid, K,G, • Seeretary: Wht*Anw. Kf. 


RNLI 


KEEP HP WITH CANAPlJIN PROMESS THROUGN ^'TRE RANK’’ 

Canada ia erowiee up, and the overall picture ia one of steady progress. 
The Toronto-Dominion Bank has been an integral part of Canada and 
Canadian progress for more than 100 years. With over 000 branch 
offices across the country, we can supp!^ you with up-to-the-minute 
information on commorciaL and induatrial growth trende, Tesouroes 
and servioea, federal and provincial regulations — in fact all the infor¬ 
mation you need to ensure bueiness success in Canada. Please don't 
hesitate to call if we can help you. 

CANADA tS AS NBAS AS.., ■RVMI 


Ht^ad Office: 56 Klnir St. West. 

Toronto, OntarJo 

London Offiee.^: 3 King William St.. 1B04 
100 Mount St „ Vr I 
Afpw Votl-: 45 Wall St:.. NY5 
C'fiivLigo: 30 \Ve«L Monroe St. 


TOnONTO-DOMINiOlf 


Where nmple make ihe difference 
Jncorjwrated In Canudu irith L'ntnUd Liability, 





TRADITION, 

PRESTIGE, 

TRUST 

Each movement of “Noh" dancer is precise, 
accurate, and calculated, for this traditional 
Japanese dance demands flawless perform¬ 
ance. And when it comes to international 
banking services, you can take advantage of 
swift and dependable services substantiated 
by many years of outstanding experience... 
offered by Sumitomo Banks. 





THE 

SUMITOMO 
BANK, 

LTD. 

HEAD OFFICE: OSAKA, JAPAN 
143 kranclies In key cities tlireugheui Jaeen 
AFFILIATED BANKS; THE SUMITOMO BANK OF 
'^CALIFORNIA, Head Office: San Francisco. Branch 
Offices; Los Angeles, Crenshaw, Sacramento, San 
Jose, Gardena; ■BANCO SUMITOMO BRASILEIRO 
S.A. Head Office: Sae Paulo. 

■OVERSEAS OFFICES: New Yerk Aiency. Kong Xeng 
ttancli, Karaeki nai. 

LONDON INANCN; BwMcniNiry Hiuse, 

3 Iwkn VIoMrlt St., laaOM, £.e.4 


lllllllllllllll 

INTERNATIONAL 

FILM 

TV-FILM 

Iand 

DOCUMENTARY 

MARKET 

lllllllllllllll 



12-21 OCTOBER 1M4 


k GRIEAT 
WOAIwO SUCCESS 


MIFED — the International Film. TVlilm and Documentary 
Market meets twice a year in Milan: In APRIL at the 
time of the Milan Fair, the world's largest annual trade 
show, and again In OCTOBER. 

Interested business ripresentatives and operators are cor* 
dially invited to MIF£P> Tenth Ctne-Meeting. It will run 
trom 12 IP 21 October 1964. 

Sponsored and conotinynt with the next Cine-Meeting, 
the Second International Salon of Technical Aids for the 
Cine and TV Induetriea (SINT), and the First Exhtbltlon 
and Congress of World Television Progress (EXCOT 1964) 
M atao be1iilfd i|i|bi 12 to 21 October next 


leformatten frem; MIFCD 
Laige Oomodewela | 

Milano gtaly) 

Tefegrame; MIFBO • MHane 
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If i weren’t your rich uncle 
but your insurance man I’d 
still give you the same ad\ ice- 





Get some funds behind you. 
Tn\est in a Home Sem'cc 
Insurance policy. 


lt*s easy — your insurance 
man collects the premiums 
at your home. 


h's prop table — most of the 
Home Serriee insurance 
people's profits come 
back to you in extra 
benefits. Bonuses make 
your policy logger and bigger. 




Teist |ip^ur own Z«Q. 


4 V'"' ' 

Although it is to 

squai^e the circle U 4ur- 

prifilnfirly eisy to fifi'itrea 
bounded by ciivoljj^ anca. The 
lower part of this yiuie la S of a 
10* diamet^ clrOjo i^nd the 
upper part la hnoiMled by . 
quarter-arcs of clix4fl% of th{§ ' 
same diameter. Wlm la the 
exact length of aldo of a 
equare of equal ar^? 

This Is one of thoOe cases where you may guess the right 
answer befoire yroili can see Just why It should be so or how to 
verify It. Nothidf wrong lirith that; but the guess Is no good 
alone. Fortunately in industrial pi'oblems you don't neces¬ 
sarily have to do the veilCtoatlon yomwelf. The ohanoes are 
that someone has already done it. The sensible thing to do 
Is to follow up your guess by getting hold of these people. 
If, for example, you have guessed that what the Job needs is 
more emcieht; 6T peruiips mere »peoiaU%fui insulation, the 
people to gi^t In touch with ai'e ourselves. We are also pretty 
useful on anything to do with glass reinforcements for 
plasticB. 


Fibreglass 

Limited 


FieRKekAea umitio » er^ ' i.Aae«.- ^ sr. hilins um 

the answer is on page 1067 



The 

frien^iestt 
most forward- 


ilcnow what Ikn taSoRg 
about. That*s>0wl 
started m\^i8tiR|ar 
thefuture." 


■s 

MILLIONS OF YOUNG 
PEOPLE LEARN 
INSURANCE WISDOM 
THE HOME SERVICE WAY 



The 



The image of youthful energy and eftfehhey that 
the Saitarae Bank projects is winning it nfiapy 
new friends among businessmen, both in Japan 
and abroad. . , . 

It offers the foreign businessman complete, 
iTiodern, personeiired service in the field of for* 
etgn trade aiid exchange, tf you’re looking for a 
bank that makes your interests its owrr, the ' 
Saitama Bank is your logical choice, > ' 


SiUTAMA bAWK 

Cable Address: SAlQIN TOKYO Tdlexi TKZglt (SAIQlNl TK2tii> . 
Tokyo Brandi & Foreign Dept.: Chuo-fcwTPKyo • / 
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y0jp£jgj|||g|* 

smjtiTY 



for the f^liday of a lifetime 




■\M2m 








Few FwstoTi Scncmes are ftuittclcTitl> clastic to make adequate 
provi'tioB for the hiithcr paid members of the stall' such as the 
executives and depaninenraf manaBcrs. 

Ii is for these senior staff that the National Provident Institution 
h:i^ introduced Mvel PfOthAB policy to pro\iilc 

a fiiaruntccd pMkM OT qiiHsflt on iCIilIl Mfoceiftiiemciit a^c. 

Ixampt# 

Mule offcd 4L rcildiif bbp i5. Aja. MUal f^mlum oi £314 I Os. 
proxides a guuftataad pChfiOd ordl,jWi#r #lGi^ sum ofX 10.000 
on death before tll4l4i||p« AppV 

^ NATIONAL PROVIDENT JN^rrUTlON 

For Mutual Lif^ Assijrance 

’ 1^^ « GRACECHUftfcH ST., LONDON, EC3 

''"TELtPHONfi'MWCtNeLANEimi 


t v\*>ik- 'i rcL\;\tion, c<mucS 

„ true ifi <;t 

kcjclifs . . . luMi*it>us tropical 
vint: in cfxntl gardvib . . . tennis anil 
® milc-lil^^li mrnintain rewts... inni’t and 
sea fisliing . . . colourlul ‘vanic reserve?, 
Jkj^ectacul.tt sccnerx . , , the v onder:. r»f a 
i"'xl 1 ra* •'‘lei t^Ucidlii?l tuili/anon ... anj 
dun mini; and friendly people t<i welcome 
\ ou t(» tilt Isle ol Delij^lu. 

This rubiiloUR holiday island is so inexpensixe! 
A>ls oiur \uc'ni t‘i»i dcr.nl:,; nr wine i*» 

Ceylon House, Dept £ 

1 ,^; Hyde Park Gardens, London 

t^ephone AMR 1841 

$jplccti<Mi Ol ru'-ciM.iiiiii.; traid f(*Idrr'». 

WyVI.HSMIiNI lOLRin (NIU.L (riKiMhtU TMHiN 



The miMt reliable flnendal informetion comes firom the 
expert on the scene. In Jepen, this means Nippon Kangryo. 
Japan’s distinguished commercisi bank. Over 130 branches 
throughout Jaj^ and 1,200 overseas correspondents enable 
Nipp(^:^Kidin^'.. tio' ',’be AltidbKte1|:.'.ihlbri|ie4''o4 domestic 
induiilify lii^iBdmmeree'ihill ^h XVall 

Street, ai^ the City.. Make use of NKB*s efficient, complete 
bankiiis eenrkee. 


'• .‘ ,r, .,: 

Jaiiilrt*%:;|SDmmerciel fiank 

|#P0li f ANGYO BANK 


MIAO jjWjil Hifaiyo, lilio, 'IWBSfIC OfPICiSi Ovsr 130 bronchos through, 
out mK‘ i|NMN ftlMRilNTATIVI Of PICI i I Royol ExchonQs Avs., London. 
i-C. MANSION HOUSE I7f7. NfW VOIK AOINCV i 40 WoN 

strsot. Now York S, N.Y., U.S.A. TAIPIIAAAIICM i 35 fo-Ai Rood. Taipei, Toiwon. 
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vm 


Don*t lose 



your company 


EDITH will help 3 011 to piw ide for 
Estate Duty—^witlioiit loss oF control, 
EDITH purchases and holds mhmnty 
ihareholdings in ]>rivale and smaller 
piililic coinpiiuies 


Tnnidijig for I'’.>Lulo Diitj’* 
^ill be sent on request 


Estate Duties 
Investment 
Trust Limited 


7 Copthall Aveuuey Loudon kG 2 
National O08I 


and all branches ihr^ougboia the conntty 
of the Secretaries and A fufUfgerlf ’ 
Industrial & Gamtivcrctol Fitiatic^ 
Corporation X.inii^ed 


^ j PUfW4t icfa 

yo'U:^ 


T 

A 



The BQokra hM a 10* ^dei'' 

Since ell the aroB: «pe 
Quarter otrcles, their , 
tree are Joined by efan^ght 
10 * long the, 

tMinare ABOD: Xte In. 
e^ial to the aM of 
vQilebeoanee th«JaQnairteis 
clrciee a;b,d. are eohUl id. 
the i clfole tgatforme the 
bottom part or the 'Vaee 
lying outside the sanare. 

As a way of finding the 
area of the vaae sha]^ Uila _ 

squaring wins hands d^mn on shehr ecbnomy of efiort. Sotfte- 
tlmes a puzzljng industrial preMm yleisls equally readily to 
a similarly indirect approach. For example how many 
heating and ventilating engineers pondering how to i^uoe 
the cost of Insplatlhg h duot erould have thought df eUinin* 
ating the duct? Our development people did. and produned 
an Insulation that ii toe doot. Which suggests that even in 
an apparently out-andl^'ied field euch as insolation there is 
room for thought. Oh the rare oooaslons wheh ybu can't find, 
amongst the scores of Fibreglass products, one that pra- 
claely fits the Job-gHye hi a nng. we may have *041 uuex* 
pected answer up ohr sleeve. <The same goes tot hirfiltratLon. 
and glass reinforcements for plastics.) 


Fibreglass 

Limited 


riseaeiAse usmtsp » Ot. mtrtii * uiwd iyiM ot. hsuwo i 


We know 
Australia 


it 'it. A. J . . ' 

Tee. we Idmw AWMralla and se we 
ShouUt for sMbably nowhere else J«;a .hank 
so oloee^lntsirreted with every phiii»e Of life in 
the eeentrr it eeveas* Threuebout Auettede, toe 
Fettitonr hi FiiiMi add New j»#i|ia; ‘and In the. nritisii 
fi^enienyandi> tomtare hihiaBliis of ttwaonptshwealto ^ 
finding' Banti; Ovr kBOwledgd...iBr thiue emd is. ;ni 
eonatgstaae. Mmaivet firet feend ehd up-to«il^ That ^ 
lindwledge.eadeiireomplt4hs^ r 

f giaoe at toh dl ipi ^l of Ott ’ 
whomayfladihidljlMilsini. . 
fout SPM»tfrtis 


eOMlONWULTH TRADm 


ISKflF 


■r, i 
, ^ 
k 




f Chief isadpfi Offise.' 

I* I*- ,, , t<e i 


' MsMfmiCYDNiyH 



r.w,a 
AUitKMX 4 


■ 'll 
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ITOlXTOICESrj^ Ym:Bi. 



in 46 {A 4 Mi 
, 99 J$nJM) 


HALT Lif« Lirt 

Asi GEMnli 66,400 71,000 

Mi. S.472 3,m 

Edison . 2.1f7 2 .sIB 

Fim . 1.492 im 

FinsidEr...... 7SI H7 

UContrnlo .. 8.0$$ 9,^ 

HontaoKiiii... 1.430 1, 41$ 

Mbtu. fi.lSf t4M 

Olivotti. IJ24 2j|9 

fir«lliSp.A... 3.57$ 3.930 

HiMKtMt.... 4S0I sn 

SniaVbM... 3 4001 4ji0 
Ind4ir ... JM-50 430*57 

Higfi.... SS2>6i (S.fM) 
Uw .... 302 93 (ii.7.44) 
IfSOmlOO, 


HO i<lS 

Biporinet Lonf SJOMI $.000 


Biporinet Lonf 9jfW SM 

Hobol^. 5,110 5,440 

Innovation .... 4yil0 4M 

FhocoGaviort. 2M 2i4^ 

li^GonorEla.'. mItOO I4>25 

UnlHI^idrei/lO ^’SS *’040 
Inddx.... 139-92 129 56 

High . 137-02 U6.IM) 

law,., f23-02 (34.4.44) 

Otc. 3i, tOSMmiOO. 


A.K.U . 44014 ! 405*2 

AnnMr.Rot.Bk ... Ifl. 70 

Oijwikorf. 797 794)4 

Holnokom ... 44 OI 4 470 

lnMrHnt«(FI.50) FI.204 ffi.205 I 
K.N.HoofovM 41414 4141] 

Valourop.FI 710 ^710 

ZwantnWf .. 9M [ 9tt<j 

index.... 340 3 352 3 

High ...JS4-4 (13.1.44) 

Ai*,™... fh Ji', 

i i 

Sy CitiuloM... 241 25i 

Sv.HandolsOank 230 230 

T«wlttk.BKrJ0 159 159 

index.... 233 22 234 54 

High . 235 74 (4.9.44) 

Low.. 204 30 \2I.64) 

Otc. 29. 1956m ICO. 

*. .W 

!! iS i 250 






It) Interim dividend, (i) Fmel dividend, (c) Year'i dividend, (e) T® eerkest daM. (f) Flat yield (f) Ex all. <fc) After Rhodian tax (/) To laMst date In) Interim pnce rWuetd or NOed 
(p) Resulimj from split of federation of RSodtiia 0 Nyasaland Slock lapantse prices supplied by Daivva Securities, Tokyo Canadian 45 Stock Industrial Index luppiied by the nontrpai StwtK Exchange 











































































































































































riocdr«.1l^ •re«l»9ofi4*l*.7ia%,axfr«*.«ftw«eHpii«i»ik 
NK 90%f wmvb Shsil Trmnipsru i3Q%»i .UK n^> x 
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Loniioii 


••nil rate... 

racM 


>Jatrii»f . banka* 

«nf«ijfteni. 

0»rHo4ir aprate.. 




ratte . 

Flte^akllla.. 5^1^ 


money AiARpt FtEPOif ■; t LONobN 

|a.^8J3 thioiii^t tte week to 


4 AN«a RJI^TCS 


^J... 


' 3 S«plambPr9 




Jilsiir.'tEaiJ'r 

ttS: 


H0W Yofli- 


MpCPj 

•tek WH» 77.... S^JS 

Ctra, of tepoiit ' 3’ ~ 


Saptambar 2. <3 >50 

_ n ♦ . 3^52 

(3 mantfia’): 

Aonuil iittaraat coat. US 4o1lar>. . 

Covewd ArbWwge Merglne 

teaikbtiii"".’• -.. 

. »« 

lura-doltart/lupa^ttelliif.* tSndSn'. y.!!'’I ij 

TMASUPY aiu. TINttIRS 


I Alwoua t (£ wflmo n) 

[*«- 


>01_ 9 t 4 >ay 


439*5 


349-4 

431-4 

348-3 

358-5 


Julf 


9 lpl>te 


S!:S 

, 230 0 
230-0 
3300 
210 0 
250-0 


I M O 4(5-0 


Avariia 
Rata of 
Allot mant 


, AHettad 
I at liak. I 
Rata* 1 


Tandao 
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Wedna^; ^ 

: VPWCMI? M ^ tevd below Wh^ it wiU 
a« comval^ be allowed to fall, and the 
^5® underlying con- 

««>«« ihe pounds fa the jnooCT mar; 
k^ toc^ an unnuffled calm enn& ‘ 
^ .go on prevailing, perhapa, 
eUfOMffl ^paigna cu the two sides '<* 

■ Atlanuc begm gatheirhig momentumJ. 
months Treasury hUI rates remain** 
tically unchanged in London/®®®?' 
York; so did a]] odier pxu^ 

^market rates in the two arbitrage 

continent ; as a result Ji*Wc too. 
margins naturally of discount 

In London, the ai^ fell oiaid. 
on thrce*monthsj|P^J^ Friday’s 

per cent to 93sJ||Mi^unt syndicate sub¬ 
tender, whca^pjed bid of £98 x6s. 9d. 
mitted an^imk, Securing a 50 per cent 
for the jMne £260 million bills offered, 
kllotnMWWth a 54 per cent quota of an 
ing the preceding we^. In New 
he average rate on 91-day bills rose 
^7514 per cent from 3,512 per cent at 
'weeldy auction (held last Friday because 
of Monday’s Labour Day holiday). However 
the auction rate on six-months bills rose 
slightly more significantly to 3.649 per 
cent from 3.629 per cent, and in subsequent 
market dealings the rate on three-months 
bills edged tm further to 3.5a per cent. 

Credit in Lombard Street was strmgent 
throughout the week with the single excep¬ 
tion ot Monday when, for the first time in 
two weeks, ho official help was given. 
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Ja-fiC. pm 

I, '.tnic'-r 
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tepT 

15-17 lire dis 


lil?jr?Wirodii' 

Bold Price at Fixing 

$ per fine ox...I 35-07i2-O9i3 ) 

Ipveatment Curraneiet 

investment $ (London): % pm j lOZ^ai ! 10*4 

SecurUy < (New York); %dii| 0-3 | 

BUDGET CASH FLOW 
Extehequer Ralums 


oo 


rooo 


Oi-d. Ileranuel 

Incomo Tax.... 
Other Revenue. 


Eatimete 

1964-45 


3,043,000 

4.412.000 


to 

Sept. 7. 
1963 


763.524 

1,721,388 


to 

Sept. 5. 
1964 


848.427 

1,858,867 


Totel. 


Totel . 


7,415.008 2,484.912'2.707,294 


2.435,837 2.534.6M| 86,^’ 95.700 
* 370,243 ; 381,804 - - 


“Abovo-lino" Surplui 
or Doficit. 321,168 

“Below-llne*' Expenditure* 136,259 

Totel Surplue or PoRcIt 457,427 


209,130 

200.522 

40M52 


(£ million) 



m 

Discounts and adtencas ., | 
Notes in circulation j 

■ 56-4 42-6 

2,417-3 1 2,592-1 

1 

491 

2.59J-0 


Non Hffarket Borrowing 

Net receipts from: I 

Necional Develop. Bonds — I 74,452 

Tex Reserve Certiflceaes. 61,558 1 85,698, 

SeVingS'Certifleates. 1,100' —4,900 

Defence Bonds. 4.899. '-24,459’ 

Premium Savings Bends. 16,900 24,800 


Totel . 


82,2571 155.591 


Week 

ended 

S^t. 

1963 


19,376 

49,554 


T 

1964 


36.965 

73.768 


68,9301110,733 


24.079. 


41,549 

29,223 

70J72 


I 


4,791 

35,938 

4 oin 6 


3,692 j l>20 
-i,800! -700 
6411-1,285 

wol 1,100 


3,431' 11,699 

_ 1 _ 


* Net repayments to the Civil Contingencies Fund £1 million 
in 1964-45 compared with repayments of £8 milllbn jh 1963-64. 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES OF FINANCE COMPANIES 


O F the j^ 75 X million of instalment credit paper hdd by the 
finance hbhaes at the tod of June, £706 million was held 
directly and £4$ mfilkm held by way of block discounting arrange- 
mtma. Some mhlion (nearly ii per cent) of this combined 
£752 million was attribjLitatile to unearned finance charges—^mueb 
the same proportion as at die end of March. Other advances «nd 
logns (mainly loans to motor dealers to finance stocks of vehicles)- 
to £99 minion^ £6 mdlion up on the quarter. The main 
aouiqe of finance, deposits, rose by £69 million over the quarter to 
£*481 million. Other sources were issued capital and reserves of 
£152 milHon, money raised by discounting bills with UK bonks 
and discount houses of £85 million, and borrowing from UK banks 
w|iicli oppounitto for £84 million of the tojal of £101 million of 
other^lKntwing^ . ■. 


selected assets and liabilities 


Selected asiett 
Trade rnvestmenn ........ 

Other aecuriciei.......... 

Inicelment credit eucatendin 
Other edvancei and loans.^ 

^ Tcnai. 


Mar. 3), 

U mn.) 
(uneSO, 

SeiM^SO, 

Dec. 31, 

Msr. 31, 

June 3'CL 

1963 

1963 

1963 

1964 

196V 

26 

29 

31 

32 

as 

37‘ 

9 

14 

22 

19 

15 

19 

6i3 

640 

658 

659 

693 

752 

63 

63 

67 

77 

93 

99 


711 


746 


778 


nr 


Selected. Inbilitiei ' 

Siiit dlicounted.. 

Deposits by : 

(a) UK Danks . .. 

' I Other UK Snencial'Inttkuiioni 
I UKhon-flnenclalcpmpaniei,, 

I Other UK residents... 


T4tal depqeits,...« 
Other borrowings..,. 

Unearned Anenci charges. 

teued capitel and rtMrvM ..,... 

Toftt «f.Seloated LiahiUtite . 


836 


59 

68 

58 

62 

. 72 

85 

52 

69 

67 

71 

es 

105 

40 

59 

33 

30 

41 

54 

122 

144 

174 . 

175 

164 

196 

36 

38 

40 

42 

40 

53 

82 

79 

77 

72 

72 

73 

332 

369 

391 

390 

412 

481 

99 

97 

97 

101 

107 

101 

64 

66 

70 

71 

76 

81 

142 

142 

151 

ISI 

153 

152 

696. 

; - 744 . 

'w... 
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BMTAIM-MlKNtllAL ELECTION OF 1M4 

If thMW it 9 Cfnuige of government on October 15, it will be 
decided by iJWfMttuI of floeting voters in 109 of Britain's eon- 
stitvengiifli, ww electoral statisticians discuss which and where 
these elelj^1«t7. Our roving corresponclont reports m the 
Stats 0 TOHty oroanisations in the constituencies page tiW. 
A spealm mreepondent reports from Orpington peg# IIM# 
How to read the public opinion polls page llPf. Side Issues 
in the election page IMS. 


EUMiYIiHif 

The ConpBirvative mehiCaitdh,|Of the general election has a 
generally ferwah:|-|oekini0iet^ but hae avoided suggesting 
adequate reforms In 'the trade upigns or the social services 
papp fOtls Lebour'a piameato la better than the one it 
presented in 195d jfcaga tgM, Sist-seventha of tha Liberal 
manifesto is disappointing page lOMe 


MIST OVER EUMora 

Because 0 the policy divisions between General de Gaulle and 
his neighbours, Europe's community is going slower than it 
used to go* But the commofi market plods on steadily towards 
a customs union, and a modest form of political co-operation 
may yet see the tight of day. it is os important as ever for the next 
British government to show interest in joining the European 
club when the gaUllist obstruction is removed page igMi. 


CONOtllSTADOR7-OE QAULLE ON NIS WAY 

General de Gaulle's marathon tour of Latin America, which 
begins this Sunday, is sure to be a personal triumph. But the 
French president does not carry, as he once hoped he would, a 
camp-following Europe behind him; nor le he in an economic 
position really to pique the Americans in their own backyard 
page 1111. 


GLADIATORS WITH SWORD AND NET 

If resolution and hard work can win the American Presidency 
Mr Goldwater will be the victor in November But it is doubtful 
whether the electorate can be induced to accept either the man 
or his programme, both new phenomena m American elections 

page1126. 

I . .. . . ■ .. . . . . 

BERUN-<^1NALL of ACHILLES 

The cabtloufe rapprochement between Moscow and Bonn 
could be jeepaitKaad by events like the attack on a German 
embassy official in Russia and the shooting down of refugees 
trying to cross the Berlin wall If Mr Khrushchev really wants to 
get on with west Germany, Herr Ulbricht's guards had better 


be told to be less quick on the trigger. In any cose, does their 
bruiabtv echieve any real purpose ? pcBe 10BB. 


UMIWANIAN RECIFE 

A thrae*page survey, written by our epecM opml|0Qniient just 
back from a visit to Rumania, descriMle Bid iprajlebl e|>|ilWent, 
satisfied mood of the Rumanian planners. Teotnilly, they bave 
withdfewn from the Russian nanny; and are now baht on 
weridhB out their own version of a socieliat rVtura jpaiBb tl'f IB. 


NORTH SEA-4.E8 JEUR SONT FAtTR 

Soms thtrty>ons groups enkious to exjulora for gee and maybe 
oil under Britain's slice of the North Sea continental shelf— 
the biogest—got tha go-aheed this week, on such paits ttf tha 
aeabad ea tha Britiah govarpmant haa iicanaed to each of ^m. 
Not an of the other North Sea staBn are aa far ahead vyith 
legislation i but the search haa begtlRi off the shorps gf most 
of them MM page 1141, ' 


THE BRITISH BCONOMY—TMe NfVsTBRV RBIRAInB 

OMpite the heartening recevery of exports in August, the latest 
bfficial statiatica on output and traOa still suggest that eiBamal 
' payments jiave been dStarloreting lyhile the eoonomy hae Nanost 
stopped growing. Nor are the data on risinabenk advaiioea so 
wildly inoonf latent with this picture peg* 11 BA 


AS A BORROWER SEES IT 

I 

Indu 8 irialf$ 0 d countries that rely on regular imports of foreign 
capital as a matter of policy are sometimes criticised for it in 
terms of inflating demand inside their economies And some¬ 
times they search their consciences about competing for the 
capital available with the developing countries An economist 
fiom one of them faces both questions page 1142. 


BREWING IN FERMENT 

The revolution of the fifties in British brewing has not solved 
all the problems that its leaders hoped it might. Sales of draught 
beer are growing faster than of national bottled beers: the 
English taste for lager is obstinately limited In production 
and distribution, economies of scale don't come tOo easily: 
and public houses soak up much of the brewers' capital. 
Change continues—m search of richer returns page 1144. 
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WhmVm monmmiHf dpittg 
mi Bmdgmr’m WmmdT 


Wli»r»v«r ^rm*9 buMdino, tiMra imiat k& Monavnto I 

Plans drawn ... site oleared ... hoot,© being built But where 
does Monsanto oorne in ? Right ftt the beginning. With 
thermal insulation made from Montupor^ to kedp the house 
warmer (oi cooler*), With Pent© to preserve the timber 
against fungus and Insect attack'. With Monsanto raw 
materials In the paint For fine finish. long life and protection 
agalrtst biological attack Vuii'il find Monsanto plays a part 
ulf over the house. In polyethylene electric cable insulation 


«.. in plastics floor coverings and Utex-backod carpets that 
are both tougher and more comfortable to walk on . . . In 
workirig surfaces that are much longer wearing,^ And when 
the new owners move in. Monsanto movgs in too. With 
Lustrex to help keep the fridge hygienic, salads crisper, 
adding colour to iho kitchjan, keeping down costs. Monsanto 
products make somelndjor cPntributlpn in every walk of life 
today. Service to architects and builders is but one example. 
Moneento playe a vital part In modam tivlnul 



LtKiir K 

Rijgl;i^>iOvl TiaUti 


ASA MANUf ACTUR^R. YOU HAVE A PROBLEM IM CHEMICALS QR fLASTiCS WRItE TO: MOlWANTO HOUSE, VICTORIA ItRStT. SVifI 

SM ONI) C. I.A1)S POSlAOj: ^OR I'Ht. tX'ONOMISr PAID . AT NtW VOKK. N.Y. 

I*ui>liiihi!j vvccih' ti.'iT S*iturdiiy rtfij-iwo u year in lonilon, 
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£OAC 

SlR—In your note “No Rosy Spsctacles. 
Plene ” (^tember 12th) you luis that I 
repoatedly said that my brief had not been 
to OMikte a txofit This » not ttue. What 
I have said, repeatedly, is that the corpora¬ 
tions arete not set up in the first instate (U. 
1939) pTofitabuity as their pdndpal aim 
a^ that my predecessor (and possiUy other 
previous chairmen) had thought that other 
consideratxins were equally, sometimes 
more, imppraint. Witn the VC 10 and other 
didcult probkma , ahead, 1 asked the 
Government to clarify the rtde of the 
corporation. Hie answer to this question 
was reserved for my successor.—^Yours 
faitUuUy, Matthew Slattery 

Warmnghd, Sussex 


PensiottS 

Sir— Mr Pearce (Letters, September 5th) 
says that the full benefits of investing pen** 
sion and life funds in equities arc not bmg 
adequately exploited and blames actuaries 
for this. Contrary to what Mr Pearce sug¬ 
gests, actuaries considering the finances cS 
pension funds do take into account increases 
m income likely to arise from increases 
from equity dividends but on the other 
hand they must also rake into account 
increases in pensions likely to arise from 
future inct eases in salary levels. It is not 
true that it fa customary for the finances of 
pension fupds to be considered in relation 
to investments at book values involving 
ever-mcreasing margins compared witn 
market values. 

Two further points: 

(1) The suggestioi^ made by Mr Pearce 
that equity values, should be written up, by 
say 5 per cent, each year seems to assume 
that these values are oOnttimallv increasing^ 
Hkor^;, indeed recent faistocjr, does not oon- 
finn this. 

(2) Although it is for the acituary to 
ensure that the consequences of investing in 
equities are properly reflected in the finances 
ot the fund, it is for those responrible for 
the management of the fund to decide how 
these consequences should affect the benefits 

r vided by the fund.—Yours faithfully^ 
S. SreRMAN, Honorary Secretary, Insti¬ 
tute of Actuaries 

A F. Ross, Honoraiy Secretary, Facult> 
of Actuaries. 

Teacher Supply 

Sir— Why spoil a serious discussion of to¬ 
day’s most complex educational problem by 
making an unfair attack on the National 
Union of Teachers ? The Union was utter¬ 
ing warnings of the impending crisis in 


teadier luppfy and calling on a reluctant 
Covemment ro take action Well befon fh» 
Beoumitfs' own belated but nonethdeas 
wekmit eonvmtioa to dte cause cd imptov. 
ing the natioo's educktiMial syMiia, Wq 
diier from yon ttot bbi the pedwiandi, tiC 
the leadier shoi«i|e Imt not Wliat oen^ to 
be done. Appdkentiy you see the pnwiem 
only in tetms of fettmg chUdreii from n 
place called hottq to a place called sdwol 
and making ante that there ia aomebofiy to 
look sjfreg them. The NUTs concern ia 
for the quality vf education, received 
by the d^. ft thetefbre takes a diSereiit 
view of the emptoylReot of auxiliaries, 
although its actual view, as expressed in 
its evuenoe to Plowden, is misiqpresented 
in your article. Out statement that “we 
are in favour of the greatest possible use of 
auxiliaries for all & ipany non-teadhing 
tasks Which ate now perfbnned by teachers’* 
is presented by you as “ it agrees that there 
may bt a case tor employing some auxiliaries 
in schools— 4 nK they must confine them* 
selves to seeing that hands are washed and 
cuts plastered.” 

fr, to take your ovm argument, die 
union’s sole concern had been status and 
self-esteem, we would surely have weloomed 
the presd^-confetring auxiUaties in their 
thousands. In fret the executive’s lengthy 
consideration of die sul^eot has shiiwn 
difficulties yoUr somiewhaf superficial exami¬ 
nation fails to reveal. One ttmioi; di^ulfy 
in em^oying auxiliaries, as defoed by ydu, 
in primoiy schools is that supervision of 
them would frO lirgely on the youngest and 
most inexp^enced members of die teach¬ 
ing profession, the you^ entrants in the 
infant departments—for it h m their schools 
that the most acute crisis wiU pccur. 

And since you concede that cpiality is 
vital, one would ask—given the sauuttea thst 
women can now cam in the detical, secn- 
tatial and allied frdds-Mvhat gnnipdi you 
have for thinking thm suimhfr wamM weukl 
be attracted by salaries of less than £6$o a 
year? We a^oe that some of the proposals 
now being put forward to deal with the 
crisis would “aggravate the existing dis¬ 
advantages suffetM by children in the parts 
of the nadon least favoured widi modem 
housing or modem schools.” But these ate 
the ones who arc suffering already, for it 
is largely in the schools they attend that 
unqualified teachers are employed in the 
largest numbers. To recognise the problem 
of these children is one thing; to call 
Newsom in aid, as you do, is quite another. 
Newsom takes the view that the crymg need 
for the education of the children in the slum 
and industrial areas is to attract teachers of 
quality—not to fob them off with three- 
month trained auxiliaries. 

You look hopefully to Plowden. So do we. 
But because we believe the Committee's 


to ioflumee d|e llevdlowBeat 
: primanr eduMdqn for die n»t wJWlln, 
we aifr im mendiete to cofoxtiwmnm^ 
itfooiiMHi on die frjl u qqt foit l . needii fv dm 

dd l i i f ii i iif d** ef *r**4ff M 
. dm |MU m m iMM he^dfyerfrd 
pSculties, hottievcr sqtfodi tfofy ari|lM be. 
Those difiSemde* amt be/tHHUed elfoivhcto 
and we ant heskafed t« My how we 

n 

Germany of 1937 

Sir—P leate let tW' sey Immdihiiig iq ccMv 
toast to your duHqhp; ahhut the political 
rituation in Oetmaoy. 

The de^Jennanisadon of die territoriet 
east of the QderMeiise title carried out 
under ^>Yalte and Phtidam uveements i« 
not suffibient reason for lenooMiQl the 
most eletoentaiig daimi to aacesml OMmaa 
territofy in fha east, to stow exfont de» 
tineated by the 'M|7 houhdatiei; tw is it 
sufficient teatoto'for being sadeded IdgKly 
with teunidcadoo with the SNet anie of 
occupatfaMiii ‘'V 

We amt, on the oontraty, repeatedly 
nuke clear to the Russians— or to the 
BNshevist leadership which hu forced 
qpaq diem—thet, so long is the IfolM ate 
M tiven back dufr eaitem tertitotfoi by 
tfae-KusdaiM, Md we have not reedvad 
restitution of out eastern terriioriea IrMh the 
Poles aqd Ruisiam, there can he no famfog 
peace in cetural Europe atid, therdfotiBi, in 
die world. 

A rettotod Gett u e ay wlddn 
borders with tohidfo i 

VersaiUes, we tasfo cMpg fo tor 
topt adipfit of any iMifoNfft 
became m wre^fodMMI 
people in tar ([Ibtodd fSeaudy Wfot to 
have jMHfdtt tofue fo do W)A «aa of 
aggteasfonwtor me infomal dmefosi utidi^ 
die eXtteaist Hider. i i 

The oQttdaning dicutordti^ dr an in* 
huaan criminal pseudo-polntfoq tike 
Ulbricht, though it Will incite be one (fry 
to liberate our counttyuMa in the eastern 
zone, will not arouse a us that teteUatory 
spirit which [Herr Ulbricht’s] puppets 
constantly invoke in order to jusdiy their 
brutal re^ssion. 

Whoever in England argues against a 
restoration of the 1937 frontiers for Ger¬ 
many must be suspeaed of desiring a 
Germany potentially weakened territorially, 
demographically atid therefore also indus- 
tnally, which would no longer provide much 
com^ddon for England in world markets. 
—Yours faithfully, Heinz Muller 

Gersthofen, Germany 
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T«Mir«l f1i<-N«V» y«tk Anli(|ii« MfMtIen. 


Allied Chemical Is part of ITALY 
Allied Chemical Is woridwide 

m 

And in Qrddf Britain, as stsswhsra,your Aliisd Oistril»Mtor 
is a locNM businsssman who knows your noods. 


EuropMR Offict. Atliwl Ot«nitG«l SA. S, R(tc 6 * la PotU. Monaco, Pte. rfe’MonacO' 
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III flf^jBfltalit 
your iWiiNl Chomlcol 
illftrtlirtarK 

Kim^tylrlSrill 
(ChMMolkJiML, 
RwItoiiM'' 4 " 
SiKiRgiiWMprMt 
LmhIm, E.<i4, 

Mhieing Ian 

A-C* PalyelMio^l., 
Harman' 

Urnthana CbaaiiMi 

Mar I MamtMf* 
Hermits aN . 

Fine Chmiricals. 

AnhjNlrMa Cmim AcanH. 

Aerasil PrapaHaata 

Dyaa 
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B ippeiH ife t for me nwthio our own 
mfxi it was deddadto publisb it as a 
book to smrve a wider publi^ Hip ., . 
Guide baa now beem pt aClPlUt M 
soom yean but lop^ 
timt ia, ItMIhiirimr hrUi.iliirlllliif 


' tp- 

',v' ' , ,V i 






■■»' IV, : lu ,;■ 


Uhe Gui(|p, prja 17 ,^,CU.S, | 2 . 4 ^ 
pt>st free fbr cash with order, is 
obtainable fronii ■ , ' 


BublfbaGoas OopartmtUii:; 

3 $, St. James’s St., 
London, S.W'.l. 



















Travel while 0^ j$leep 

M«|work of ever 100 
iiiMpmr Sorviooil 
;6lo«part run ihoteitoth 
mid bromidi of Britain, 

Onking business centre 
to business centre and 
serving many distant 
hoiiday areas. Get the 
FREE Sieeper Services 
Coiour Foider TODAY 
from any British Railways 
Station, Town Office or 
appointed Travel Agent. 

sleep as you yo-overntyhthy British Railways 


Turn that lono Joumay into a good 
night's raat-rgo by slaaper from 
centre tocentre. Nocrawling through 
andlees suburbs, no glare of head¬ 
lights. No hotels to book, no meals 
to buy. And the whole day ahead to 
do your work. 


Your modorn tlooi^ to t faidroom 
on whoolB ; 

lnterior-$prung mattress ■ Crisp, hash 
tnan ■ Lashings ofhpt water ■ Bhctrie 
mor points ■ Morning tea and biscuits 
■ Service only a bed-push away 

FROM 20/- 2NO CLASS UP 
TO 40/- 1ST CLASS ^ 
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CAUUfFC^LL 

The Sunday telegraph prints the 
first General Election poll each week 


The Sunday Telegraph keeps readers 
up-to-the’rninute on Election prospects. 
Gaiitj^ Poll figures will appear * 
wte ek until the Election, with a commen¬ 
tary discussing the implications of the 


findings. Also the results of special sur¬ 
veys conducted In marginal seats will be 
ghran. Stock Exchange dtoiings will not 
be affected by political purvey results 
printed on Sundays. 


This graph shows Labour’s lead ever the Conservatives since January ^is year 



JAN 


T rei I MAR 


Tffii I SSy I JUNE I uuDf I aUs Tsep 

yif: NO FIGURES -POST DELAYS 


SUNDAY TELEGRAPH 

FOR ESSENTIAL ELECTION REPORTIN0 
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, Nprth Anterlcfn 

advanoing the frontiers of science 



Reliable inertial navigation systems 
from NAA guide Polaris submarines 
beneath the seas. 


Potential uses for the intense, 
pulsing light of lASER are ex¬ 
plored at NAA. 


The versatile Redhead/Roadrunner target missile produced fay NAA is the official 
target for the Hawk air defense missile. 


The projects shown reflect some of the versa- 
■til© capabilities at North American Aviation. 

Under the guidance of practical yet far sighted 
management, NAA soientists and engtneera 
Enlarge the sphere of mankind's participation 
in hla environment Upon the earth, beneath 
the seas, out Into space - the reservoir of human 
knowledge is expanded in areas such ae 

CUROPEAM HEADQUARTERS: NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION S. 


rocketry, nuclear energy, electronics, aviation, 
microelectronics, space flight, life sciences, 
and laser beam technology. 

- North American Aviation is advancing the 
frontiers of science through these divisions: 
Atomics International, Autonetics, Columbus, 
Los Angeles, Rocketdyne, Science Center, 
Space A Information'Systems. 

A., 29 RUE DE LA COULOUVRENifeRE. GENEVA. SWITZERLAND 
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H OW DOES ONE JUDGE tte extcnl tp Miidi 
a steel company b progressive? Tliaw are tariow 
ways. One b by the amoont it qiends on new jj^bat. 

Since the Second World War. United Strel has spent 
£178,000,000 on new plant—4norc than the estimated cost of 
constnictinga Channel Tunnel. Of the£ I 28 , 000 , 000 spent on 
new plant during the last ten years, nearly £100,000,000 
have been provided from the revenue of the Company. 

Most of the Company’s capital expenditure in recent 
years has been to replace the steel melting equipment at 
Steel, Peech & Tozer and add to the piant of Appleby- 
Frodingham Steel Company. 



One 0f ike th ekitrk mte 


at ike worAv nt Sleet Peeek S iatet 


NEW PLANT AT 
APPLEBY-FRObmeHAM 

New plant for the huge Integrated worits at Scunthorpe 
includes a 12->-ft four-high plate mill, a broad-flange beam 
mill, and a rod and bar mill. All these mills roll steel made 
in Ajax furnaces, which were invented by United Steel. 

Major Contribution To The Development Of 
Continuous Casting 

Appleby-Frodingham’s four-strand continuous casting 
plant, built In 18^, has the largest capacity In the 
Western V^orld. Like that of another United Steel works 
—the fifst anywhere to rely on continuous casting for its 
billet production—, the plant was built by Oistington 
Engineering Company Ltd., a subsidiary of United Steel. 


The world’s hugest 
electric melUiig shop 

The tnutitional open-hearth AimaeOi at StetA IVMt To/ei 
have been teplaned by same of the largest and miOBt gowerful 
electtlc Aimaces in the worid. Using the lUM myoM teDning 
techniques, steel is jKrodufed In thdse fticneeeft with Highei 
[eguulity and at a toinw cost than was peisible by the tradltionul 
methods. Steel, Peech A Toaer wfil Increase its output of etcci 
from about 1,000,000 tons to I.]l50,000 tons per year, from 
whiu will he the wodd's largest electric tnetting ehop. To do 
this, as much electrical power will be Used ea for a typical 
industriid town of 70,000 people, , 



With the nesniMvy steelmahing pla 
been instaOed to give much more at , ^ 

tion, At {he Oeotml control point in the Steel, feeeh A Torer 
works, computers evaluate information conthnoously fed into 
them at various stages in the processor eteetnuddng.Information 
is communici^ by automatic signals and teleprinter. 


'REVIEW OF PROGRESS 1963' 

For a free copy of this 48-page booklet, 
illustrated in colour and describing the 
interesting and important developments 
in UNITED STEEL, write to: The 
Putdications Department, The United 
Steri Companies Limited, P.C. Box 64, 
ShefBehL 
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t(f«Ba;R«ir dkMBruii, tU . .. 

o^lNlnlMiiib n# metiltfr* of t|R 
I oi nkctala, wRMMr fc Mn f it <!)• 

_____ , _ »dYan(i«4 thtnUng in the AimhoatiQn ot 

elBfpBr 4Uwl IM an»yf'*<f«o«e4 
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Whafs the name to remember for mmory? AMPEX 


Since the beginning .of the magnetic recording Industry, of science and Industry, Ampex leadership plays a major 

Ampex has been the.ploneer ar)d recognized leader ... a role. The majority of high-performance Instrumentation 

world leader in the development of new memory storage recorders carry the Ampex trademark. And AmpexT-ona 

equipment and engineering know-how. Ampex research of the world's largest producers of digital taps transports 

and engineering introduced the revoiutionsry Videotape*. and core memorles~ls also a leader in the rapidly growing 

television recorder (VTR) to the television industry. Now computer field. As a foremost manufacturer of magnetic 

this recorder Is an indlsperrsable piece of equipment in recording's common denominator-Hnagnetle taps—Ampex 

most of the world's television stations; And tong before the hais the unique distinction of being the only company 

Videotape recorder, Ampex prof^isMipnal audio re- ~ providing magnetic recorders, core memories and 

corders had set the standard fair bfo^asters, Evsn ______ tape for every application. Write to: An^ax Great 

stereophortiC tapie recordlrig, .'^miqpion in mariv Britain Limited, 72 Berkeley Avenue, Reading, Berk- 

homes today, was pioneered by Ampex. In the area shire, England. Telephone Number, Reading 55341. 

*T. M. Amoex Corporation 
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strange 

bedfellows 



Many fathoms below the surface, the salvage diver uscll 
oxy-aceQfleiie apparatus to cut through stetH and 

flourishes tn the element not^^niObilfjldl# 4^^ , 

stiikmgdemtmstrationoflhi’l^ttli^^ '' 

unex^ted. There’s food for whmi£pe 

strikeswe tenduto take it for grant^ that water will 
^rs pQt ii)a|||rs right. Water is highly effective against 
hut there are some fire sources with 
#||h:h Of the 70,000 and more fires in 

*"*“111 l^tain last year, more than 500 involved oil, 

; Aolpieals. There are better agents than water 
It will pay us to see why this is so. 

without heat and oxygen, 
of theitlittd the fire goes out. There are 
to destroy fire. 

1 . inrraiWG. Heated fu^frv^ffflanuaabfo 

vapbuflind mis these ytqjhhln fliat bum. Coolhug 
nunoves Iieat frombfUX)tdaflf |ue1 and stops the vapours , 
fromforming. Whefi|i^h|||^^ there is nothing ld% to 
bum hnd the fire goes Outt^mitier perfonns this functiKjHU 
and has grrater cooling pre||)eitihi thiahdny of the other 
extinguishing a^ts. ]^w«w^,ji|d|llite hte i 

sources for which this techniqyM w ibdbitable aSi for 
example, oil, varnish and petridi jlthlf 

2. BY SMOTHERING. To buri), fuel must have oxygen. 
Smothering agents place a barri^bfeAUie^ the fiiel and 

t^tcoatains thnfwygiem Assooftaeaushabaivri^ 
isi^elfois^thefimwexfingtnshw.l^tnmiit^ ' 

‘pdrlist^nt. Well meaning bltlzens often spread the fire 
they are seeking to eontsoJ^ for fire is no respecter of good 
intentionsi Mak0 it a point to obtain the 
need by following this series of adverti 
In the meantime, on the spot advice ^ 
from your insurer and the Chief Officeir| 
audiority fire brigade. 



igeyou 


'obtained 

local 


No4 in a series of advertisements 
ibsi^ by: Xhre Protectioa Assodathm 
Aldermaiy House * Queen Street * London £C4 
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PICnfflE OF A MAN 


Uting th9 53 lb Cobr9 motor drill m 
0 bfookor, f resoorch sciontlst digs 
through nino foot of hoion moroino 
•» ko bod of gloclol ico. 


In ItMlf, perhaps, net so vary 
ramarkaUa. Bntfllvanapolnt 
on a glaclar, 4^000 faat abova 
aaa laval In Swatfan'a Arctia 
Circia, than tha hola takaa on 
quita dlffarant proportlona. 
The fact remains that glaciologists 
at Stockholm University needed 
samples of age-old ice buried 
beneath the glacier's moraine 
ridge. Getting there was difficult 
enough. Getting there with a com¬ 
pressor and rock drill was out of 
the question. They would need to 




be in ruc-sac size. Surprisingly, 
this was the answer*-a complete 
drilling unit that one man could 
beck-pack over rivers or moun¬ 
tains. An Atlas Copco Cobrg that 
could also dig and break. 

In neighbouring Norway's rough¬ 
est terrain :^eaa self-comairted 
Cobras help lay foundations, .for 
pylons in the f|(etionel Grid Syflem. 
In fact they am used in 
spots practically eyerywhem^ f^ln, 
Alaska to New2tealand. 

This is an example pf tkiw ceim- 


presaed air exparianca has helpad 
develop the world's tightast motor 
drill. Such experience la a part of 
Adas Copco aanrice to contractor^ 
mines end Industry the world ovsr. 


GROUP HEADQUARTERS ATLAS COPCO AB • STOCKHOLM 1 • SWEDEN • SALES AND SERVICCINOVER tdOCOUl^TRIES 


,pir, 

b vvork ^ thifr 'MsM 
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The Conservative 
Purpose 

T here were two ways in which Britain's election of 1964 could have been 
fought. One would have been entirely backward-looking; if the Con¬ 
servatives had fought solely on a cry of “ you've never had it so good,” 
and if Labour had responded solely with a caterwauling about a Britain that is 
supposed to be decadent, selfish, commercialised, a bingo-land for ** profiteering ” 
(which is apt to be some Labour politicians’ term for describing many varieties 
of ordinary, honest business). The second possibility was for both major parties 
to put forward remarkably similar policies with a moderately forward-looking 
posture, and for each then to use these as a base for abusing the other. 

The publication of the parties’ manifestos in the past week has somewhat 
increased the prospect that the choice has fallen on the second and less bad of 
these alternatives. The Labour manifesto is discussed in the article after this 
one, with reasons for arguing that it is an improvement on other Labour mani¬ 
festos that have appeared since the war. The Conservative manifesto, which was 
published just, and only just, as The Economist was going to press, has the saving 
virtue that the passages in it on modernisation and competition bear the mark of 
having been mainly written or influenced by Mr Edward Heath. It seeks tb base 
its appeal on innovation more than on experience—including some attempts to 
steal Mr Wilson's white scientific coat while he is bathing in his sea of generalities. 
Admittedly, this is done chiefly by re-announcing impending changes which the 
Government was already committed to introduce anyway, but the compilation is 
made in a sufficiently liberal manner to provide—on a large number of small 
issues, and on perhaps half of the big ones—quite impressive list. 

With both manifestos available, it is becoming easier for the wavering voter to 
draw up his first rough balance sheet. On at least three major heads, the Con¬ 
servatives are definitely more attractive than Labour. First, on Europe. The 
passage in the Conservative manifesto about the need to seek *'an Atlantic 
partnership between America and a United Europe,'" even though it is qualified 
by the usual phrase about “ consistent with our Commonwealth ties,” is much 
more outward-looking than Labour's; it could hardly have been less so. 

Secondly, the Conservatives would certainly do more than Labour in the 
important and variegated field of modernising the British economy by stimulat¬ 
ing competition ; witness here Mr Heath's promised battery of bills, the Tories' 
support for the Beeching plan on the railways (which Labour indicates that it 
would virtually halt), the Tory wish “ to extend the range of choice ” on television 
and local radio, and the Labour manifesto’s expressed distrust {seriatim) of a free 
market economy. When faced by vested interests, the Tories do give a sturdier 
impression that they will not always run away. 

Thirdly, although both parties are insulting the voters’ intelligence on this, 
the Conservatives could be expected to have a better housing record than Labour, 
simply because they arc less constrictive in their attitudes to pricing and land. 
Since Mr Wilson himself unwisely wants to make a main issue of this, it behoves 
anybody with any economic instruction to be blunt. An indefensible feature of 
Labour’s policy is its scheme to set up a Land Commission which will nationalise 
land on which building or rebuilding is to take place; it has now been reconfirmed 
that a bill to establish this would be introduced in the first session of a Labour 
parliament, possibly therefore in six and a half weeks' time^—although every 
intelligent Labour politician must know in his heart that this electioneering 
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giaunkk would make land offered for new building both 
farcer and more expensive. The Conservatives have made a 
cowardly gesture, in their^own manifesto, because they have 
once again promised that there will ^ no further rent 
decontrol during the coming Parliament; but this is at least 
a few whits less injurious than Labour's (admittedly vague) 
promise to put more rent controls back on. 

S o far, then, the—sometimes rather'pilssive—appeal of the 
Gmservatives in this election. The big doubt about them 
is whether their return mighty hW .cause passivity, td Ini; carried 
too far. In thirteen yean odt #hol|y unsuccess^ Con- 
•ervative rule, during which the Tories have caused some fresh 
winds of economic sense and competition to blow through 
parts of Bri^ iodustiy (though am through British agricul-: 
tufe), -Tory ministm have .acquired something of a dead- 
we^^ cmnidex of inverted Micawberisro. There they sit at 
their accustomed desks, waiting for some thiny to turn down, 
After all, many the new policy suggestions coming forward 
in the counK of dajly business are ones that they have alre^y 
turned doyrn in the past (sometimes no doubt for very good 
reasons at the time). This apprehension of passivi^ might 
have been stilled if the Conservatives in this week’s manffesto 
had clearly bestirred themselves on two groups of questions 
which nornrally one might expect Tories to handle more firmly 
than Labour, but on which they have until now failed. 

The first concerns the trade unions: the need for govern¬ 
ment action to root out restriedve practices, to secure a sane 
inccmies ptdicy, and to protect the rights of the individual. On 
these points, the Conservative manifesto of 1964 is once again 
mainly platitude, axui° pusillanimous platitude at that. The 
second big group of questions concerns government ex¬ 
penditure, and especially the recasting of the social services. 
Here the Tory manifesto promises preferential treatment 
for older pensioners when next there is an increase in flat 
rate pensions, a liberalisation the earnings rule, a supple¬ 
mentary wage-related scheme for unemployment and sickness 
benefit, a reform of council housing subsidies, plus “ a full 
review of social security arrangements, so that their suKsequent 
development may be suited to modern circumstances.” These 
are steps in the right direction, and the promised inquiry in 
particular could just conceivably mean much instead of (as 
Sir Alec seemed to imply at his press conference) pretty little. 
But this is really cold porridge compared with the drastic 
and ready-made reform of the whole concept of the social 
services, in order to concentrate help on those most in need, 
which Mr Macleod was presaging at the time of the Ginsetva- 
tives’ annual conference last October. 

It may be said that, as Labour is likely to be even less 
reformist than the Conservatives on these two issues, no 
evident case emerges from these disappointments for any float¬ 
ing voter to switch his support to Mr Wflsoli. But if the Con¬ 
servatives are not going to handle these matters effectively, 
at least not until they have had a period in Opposition in 
which to rethink their philosophy, the argument becomes 
more attractive that a Labour government might conceivably 
be less tied to inverted Micawberism on other issues. The 
two biggest of diese are the possibility of spring-deaning some 
cobwebs out of parts of the official view on economic policy, 
and the possibility of inspiring greater efficiency in British 
industry by more direct and unconventional (unconservative) 
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methods of purposive intervention. A ^teat.bairiet la the 
way d vodi^ Labour in patt dectiom has been the buidea 
of old-fashi(»ed or inespoosible sodalist commitments which 
the Labour party has served up in its policy statements, like 
tin cans tied to the tail of a dog. The dext article examines 
how far Labour’s manifesto of 1964—^which was published 
last weekend—^has avoided those imp^meitts diis thne. 

Labour without 
Some Albatrosses 

B y the standards of the past, at any rate, Labour’s 
manifesto for this -election is really rather a good one. 
When old eyesores from the party's sillier polides have 
had to be kept in the parade, some care has usually been taken 
to cover them over witb-quidifying phrases. Apart from the 
policy on land and bousing, there are few new dangerous 
commitments arising from the manifesto itself. Where new 
idea.s have burgeoned in the past few oKuiths, they have 
generally been drawn from the liberal wing. The whole pack¬ 
age is tied together with copywriters’ advertising pluses 
about Labour being “ poised to swing its plans into instant 
oporatioQ . . . impatient to apply the New Thinking . . . 
restless with positive remedies,” which seek to place the accent 
on technological innovation, eflkiency and economic growdi. 
There is much less emphasis than in 1959 on the old picture 
of Tory Britain as a {dace that ought to be perpetually ashamed 
of itself for fiendishly grinding the faces of the jxx>r, the 
{)ensioners and the side. Faith and hope are now elevated to 
be the greatest virtues in Labour’s app^, and charity (at least 
indiscriminate charity) moved a few notches down. 

Sir Alec Douglas-Home has attacked this manffesto with 
the first good spcecbwriters' phrase of the election : it is a 
“ menu without the prices.” This is fair comment on all 
Labour manifestos down the course of history, and. to some 
degree dso on this one. The section on education (which, 
significantly, leads the cha|>ter on the social services) talks 
expansively of the need to ent the size of classes and to intro¬ 
duce other desirable reforms, and adds only that “ to get the 
priorities right Labour will work out a phased and costed 
plan ” which will be presented after the election. On other 
matters where Labour intimates that it would spend more 
than the Tories, the manifesto does not add even that. But it 
is notewt^y that the usual Labour promise to increase old 
age pensions is this time tempered by the right and humane 
priority to give most first to those who are most in need, by 
raising national assistance rates and giving them the new name 
of an Income Guarantee (which serves the crafty purpose of 
enabling past Tory emphasis <m natianal aisistmifie to be 
attacked). “We stress agam,” says the manifesto rather 
bravely, “ that, with the ex(^ion d the early introduction of 
the Income Guaranty, tie kigr factor in determining the speed 
at which new and bfttei levels of benefit can be introduced 
will be the rate at which the British eobnomy con advance.” 
The manifesto re{x: 4 t 8 Labuuf^s cni» protn^ to devote £jo 
million a ]rear of the scarce funds available for improving the 
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social services to abolisliing the present small prescription 
charges in the national health service, but enters a qualifying 
phrase about doing this only “ as rapidly as possible.” 

The manifesto reveals that what was once supposed to be 
called Labour's new Ministry of Planning will instead be 
called the new Ministry of Economic Affairs, and the press 
conference showed that Mr George Brown clearly assumes 
that he is going to be in charge of it. The ministry’s job will 
be to “frame the broad strategy for increasing investment, 
expanding exports and replacing inessential imports,” and 
then pass on this strategy to the National Economic Develop¬ 
ment Council for its comments. Among the devices to 
encourage exports, very sensibly, 'will be tax incentives ; this 
is only one of an almost embarrassing number of points in 
the manifesto which appear to have been drawn from proposals 
advocated in The Economist. Although Labour says “we 
shall tax capital gains,” there is less undcrcuiient than a year 
ago of any desire to soak the rich or increase taxes on industry. 
The acceptance of Ned’s suggestion for a body to “ review ” 
important price increases announced by monopolies or semi¬ 
monopolies is sensibly and moderately worded. 

The new Ministry of Economic Affairs will also set up some 
“regional planning boards” of civil servants, which “will 
work closely with representatives of the local authorities, both 
sides of industry and other interests in the regions.” The 
danger of this phrasing is that the boards could become 
hotbeds of local farotectionism, especially as one of their 
first tasks will be to halt “ major rail closures ” while drawing 
up so-called regional transport plans. In addition to Mr 
Brown's presumed department, the promised proliferation of 
other new ministries is made official in the manifesto. Labour 
will introduce a Secretary for Wales and a minister in the 
foreign office in charge of recommending disarmament, 
neither of whom will have anything very obvious to do. Ii 
will create a Minister of Technology, who will be separate 
from (and probably feel inferior to) the minister in charge of 
science at the universities; as The Economist argued four 
weeks ago, this “ panders frankly and openly to the worst form 
of scientific snobbery: the kind which is leading ... to a 
surplus of pure scientists and an acute shortage of engineers.” 
The most welc9me new official personage proposed is an 
ombudsman,, to investigate complaints by private citizens 
against the government machine; but the gilt is rather taken 
off this gingerbread by the intimation that he is unlikely in the 
early years to concern himself with complaints against local 
authorities, which is precisely where he is most needed. 

I N foreign policy, the Labour manifesto contains what looks 
like a dangerous commitment that the party “ opposes the 
current American proposal for a mixed-manned nuclear fleet 
(MLF) but at the press conference Mr Wilson laid heavy 
emphasis on the word “ current,” and indicated that this did 
not absolutely rule out British participation if a MLF of 
some sort was set up. Labour will also “ propose the re¬ 
negotiation of the Nassau agreement” on Polaris sub¬ 
marines ; here the toning down is evident in the wording of 
the manifesto itself, because nobody knows what re-negotia¬ 
tion means. On Europe, the manifesto contains two 
backward-looking phrases about the Macmillan government 
having been “ prepared to accept humiliating terms for entry 
into the European common market,” and proclaims that 


“ though we shall seek to achieve closer links with our Euro* 
pean neighbours, the Labour party is convinced that the first 
re^xmsibility of a British government is sdll to the Common¬ 
wealth.” But the points are not unduly laboured; and a 
literal reader of the text could say that Labour has not tied 
its hands against entry into Europe any more firmly than the 
Tories did in 1959, two years before they launched themselves 
on the brave but unsuccessful plunge. 

W HY, then, in view of these criticisms, can one call the 
manifesto rather a good one ? It depends on what the 
wavering voter looks for in a manifesto. Presumably every 
radical floating voter knows well that the Labour party is far 
from perfect; otherwise he would ix>t be a floater. The class 
history and trade union structure of this country have stuck 
us in the mid-twentieth century with a principal left-wing 
party which is an uneasy coalition between some intelligent 
reformers and some bleakly protectitmist reactionaries, 
between some progressive internationalists and some myopic 
little Englanders (or little Welshmen and little Scots, who are 
even worse), seasoned with more than its fair share of 
innumerate idealists and embattled class-warriors. It is not 
umeasonable for some people to argue that such a coalition 
can never efficiently govern Britain, because the maker of each 
important policy decision would have to make some obeisance 
to so many different emotions in the party; but those people 
are not floating voters. 

To the floater the approach of tins manifesto, which is only 
one element to weigh before making up his mind, posed (me 
question; a question made more important by Mr Wilson’s 
past record in straddling between different wings of the party, 
giving a little encouragement to each. Would it contain so 
many written commitments to old-fashioned socialists that it 
would tie albatrosses round the necks of those Labour 
reformers who want to move the party and the country in the 
right direction, and who think that their superior nous will 
give them the power to do this if the party wins ? The 
welcome answer is that this manifesto, by itself, does not 
do so—much. 

Liberal Pressure 
Group ? 

T he object of voting Labour is to try to elect a govern¬ 
ment. The object of voting Liberal is to str eng th e n 
a pressure group. As a general rule, the only sensible 
reason for doing this is if the Liberals look like providing a 
pressure group in favour of courageous and disturbing policies 
which the other parties are too frightened to advocate. There 
is not much point voting for Liberals if they ogle the eleaorate 
with popular and non-disturbing policies. It is quite obvious 
that the other two parties will advocate these too, if the 
policies concerned are even half-responsible; and they will 
have an advantage over Liberals in possibly being able to 
carry them out. 

The Liberal manifesto, called “Think for yourself, vote 
Liberal,” needs to be studied by people who do thi^ for 
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themselves, to see whether it stands up to this stern test of 
hell-raising courage. The first one-and-a-half of its fourteen 
pages are admiral and convincing. During this Parliament 
the tiny bands of Liberals cab claim with some justice to 
“have pioneered great issues of policy like the Qtmmon 
Market, regionalism and the need for national policies on 
redundancy and monopoly.” Just possibly they may also 
have some right to say that it was Liberal by-election Successes 
which induced Mr Macmillan to eject Mr Selwyn Lloyd. 
The “three major aim!;," for which the manifesto says “a 
decisive Liberal influence ” is still needed, also strike the 
right keynote. First, the Liberals will constantly advocate 
that economic change and growth need to be stimulated, and 
that the “vested interests in the Conservative and Labour 
parties ” (this last ]»resumahly means the trade unions) most 
not be allowed td stand in the way. Secondly, the Liberals 
will fight against “ clasB-ctmsciousncss in the factory, on the 
housit^ estate, or in politics.” The “ third lilteral objective 
is to apidy the idea of partnership in international affairs.” 
At this stage of the manifesto, one is almost prepared to cry 
Jo f«r king. 

The next twelve and a half pages, contain, on a rough count, 
proposals on 36 matters. The intelligent radical will find 
himself agreeing with about two thirds of them. But he 
will probably also find his enthusiasm for voting Liberal sadly 
on the wane. This is not just because of the pretentious style 
of the document, although it is peculiariy irritating to find 
Liberals emitting such pontifications as that “we will also 
simplify the tax system ” ; the Liberals will not simplify the 
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tax system because they will not be forming a government. 
It is because the manifesto seeks dte agreement of radicals 
mainly by saying anodyne thmgs vihich it hopes that other 
and cosier people will not object to too much. 


T he sad truth about this manifesto is that on far too many 
matters the Liberals have beaten retreats. On incomes 
policy, they are mainly concerned to avoid giving offence. In 
agricultural policy, their project for “ meat and grain com¬ 
missions to manage the market for both home and imported 
produce’* is now virtually.indistinguidiable from the log¬ 
rolling policies of the other two parties. On the need to protea 
individual rights whhio trade unions they are silent, and on 
the need to give teeth to Mr Heath’s Resale Prices Bill they 
are muted. On the toudiy subjea of coloured imhugration, 
they fall back on the Li^our scqierific—the “Liberals will 
take>ihe initiative in setting up a system of Comnxmwealth 
consultation towards an agreed pdlicy for immigradon, 
exclusion ” etc. On the social services they now portray 
themselves as moK indiscriminate dispensers of bounty than 
anybody else, instead of urging the concentration of relief on 
those most in need. 

To vote for any Liberal candidate who bases his own elec¬ 
tion address solely on the expressions of general aim in the 
first two pages of this mmiifesto is a course for which some 
strong and sensible arguments can be made. To vote for any 
Liberal who bases his appeal on the manifesto's other six- 
sevenths of guff looks like being a wasted vote. 


Mist over Europe 

The common market’s soul is in a bad way right now, but the economic body 
marches stoutly on. As ever, Britain’s interest is to keep in touch 


N ever in Eurocraiic memory has the active season of 
the European common market opened so late or with 
so little real activity. In past years, the autumn has 
always bropght fptd wind*, gcnecaicdv by tho’ prospect of a 
winter crisis.: .^tiSing'id 1962 rbuqdilhe mat tsta^s of the 
British negotiations .and in 1963 from General de Gaulle's 
warning of terrors to coffig jfflh'enchjdellnands for agriculture 
were not gratified by Christt^s; the winds of change looked 
frightening. But wind.s of change they were. This year the 
atmosi^erc is different. Despite the prospect of a further ten 
per cent cut in the duties among the six countries at the new 
year, bringing ttadc barriers in the common market down to 
a mere 30 per cent of their original levels, the climate is that 
of a damp cold mist. 

A cloud of doubt clings round almost every question of im¬ 
portance. German unwillingness in the summer to move even 
a single step towards European cereal prices has raised more 
than a doubt about the chances of any progress when the 
matter is raised again In December. When the foreign 
ministers of the Six met on Friday, there was even doubt about 
the hopes for the merger of the coal and steel high 
author!^ witb the common market and Euratom commissions, 
the one modest achievement that seemed to be in the bag 


before the holidays. Equally bad was the prospect of an 
uneasy debate, requested by the Germans, over the possibility 
that France may follow Britain’s example in giving long-term 
credits to the communist worlc), and Russia in particular. 

Both w^re symptqin^ the larger doubt about (^eral de 
Gaulle’s continuing, interest in making any concessions for 
what is now proven to be the not so .special relatioiiidiip with 
Germany. And there was also doubt whether, even if the 
general takes up the propo.saIs for political-union-and-water 
rhe Germans may produce this autumn, the Italians a^d 
Dutch, suspicious as ever of France, will be willing to go 
along without Britain. If one adds the potential strains of rhe 
Kennedy round of tariff negotiations this winter, the Six have 
never Seemed so short of common purpose since the European 
community began to be “not in business but in politics." 

To some extent this is a tribute to the remarkable capacity 
of General de Gaulle for tejSiicioo^ reducing any association 
of which he is a membri' i<La state of near-frozen conflict. If 
this frostbite contiijjueo long enough, the consequence for 
the common markef could'be gangrene. As Belgium's M. 
Spaak pointed out in January to the Council of Europe, its 
initial success was largely psychological, the assmnption of 
businessmen that European fntfegratibn wis settled, bar the 
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shoutixigf If doubt ate. too far iato the system, the psycho- 
^ logical ^tnultiplkr could coiwpcivably vfotk the other way. The 
contupi^ tnarket has still to face the test of framing an 
econom^ uoion f>n energy and transport (for instance) as. well 
as on agriculture. It was its incapacity to make headway on 
comnaon polices like these that sapped the coal and steel high 
authority in the 19505. The European Commission too may 
be less invulnerable th<m it seems. 

N BVRRTUEless, the underlying suucture of the common 
market ^tays very tough. The Six as a group are still 
making the kind of economic progress that used to be ex¬ 
plained away as catching up on the postwar lag in produc¬ 
tion but cannot be regarded as that any longer. The Euro¬ 
pean Comnxissioh in its last quarterly survey cautiously risks 
the thought that an increase of 4.5 per cent in the common 
market’s real gross product in the current year is hot beyond 
the bounds of possibility.” The commission, backed by the 
Germans, also hopes that the reduction of tariffs among the 
Six can be stepped up at the end of the year with a cut of 20 
instead of 10 per cent. The French have been reserved about 
such a ntovc but not visibly hostile. And the determination 
of the businessmen to finish the good work ou the customs 
union gives the common market immense inner strength. 

Politically, too, the anxiety of Herr Erhard and his foreign 
minister, Herr Schroder, to show their domestic German 
critics that they are as European as anyone may yet open 
apparently closed avenues. Having shown he is no gaulUst, 
Herr Erhard is well placed to convince the Italians and Dutch 
that he must produce something out of the hat on political 
union when, some time during the next weeks, his govern¬ 
ment puts up the proposals promised in July after General 
dc Gaulle’s angry visit to Bonn. The condition is that he 

WaU of Achilles 

Whenever efi|st German guards open 
fire on people trying to escape across 
the Berlin widl, the fitst casualty is 
the Innige of cohimtuiishi 

U SING a..sle^e'haiiinier’to crack nuts is a particulaify 
atupid RchniqiK. that Jnvdvcs more than mere waste 
of '^ort. It makes the ifKampetence of the faammeKr 
abysmally dear; it is.liable to leave saaoe of the nuts «n> 
cracked anywayand, if' the hammer is Swtu^ wildly in a 
confined space, the operation is likely to alarm and io&viate 
the'bystanders tmd mtiy>.well lead to a hgfat. A]l< oC this 
^plies-to the unaocessatily brutd diootrto>kill mediads that 
Herr Ulbsidit’s.pQlioe use to sn^ hiS'stdijectsxsca|»hg across 
the wail that divides Berlie: -Since the wdl was built diree 
years agOy neariy: 20,00a Gennases have succeeded in escaping 
to die<Wett. ^emg have been over z,6ob 6f the police* 
men 'whoM jdh is to sfaOot down would-be escapers—»a 
remarkable fi^Die, in detrof die fact that, this subhuman task 
has mainly’ bkon entrusted m simpie-athided rural adohacents 
who hoVe so far killed 53, pOo^ and wounded faimdreds more, 
including tbh'youth tvhclse ekttipe.ih the early hoots of hdt 
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does not give too much away to the general or commit the 
Siz 'to slamtning the door on Britain. 

This was the real meaning of M. Spaak's suggestion to the 
members, of the political oimmittee of the Asseinhly of the 
Western European. Union on September 9th diat ^he Six 
should hold summit meetings on political and defeope ques¬ 
tions and even have a secretariat of Utree wise men as a.Jdnd 
of European Oomoussion—but sign no pact to formalise tlye 
link. A. pact would be .eposidered only three years hence, if 
all went well.. This is modesty itself,, even compared with 
General dc Gaulle’s own ideas for'a Europe d^s 4 tats, and 
shows how Uttle trust or agreement on objectives there yet is 
among the Six. But it also proves that the desire of the 
Germans,, plus M. Spaak and . others, for some sign of, pro¬ 
gress on the political plane is such that they arc ready to go 
to any lengths in miniaturisation to produce tlieir mouse. 

I'his may or may not work, but if it does the British 
interest is clear. It is to see that the passage is all the time kq>t 
open, for this country to join the European iclub once General 
de Gaulle has stopp^ blocking the way. This means steeling 
a course between Mr Harold Wilson's sb^ows of indiffierence 
and the quicksands of the Tory government’s appearance of 
wanting to veto political cooperation among the Six by 
insisdng on being in on the political act without being part 
of the common market. Either of these attitudes will lead 
to Britain's being faulted once more on the continent. This 
is quite surely not worth while if the German proposals arc 
anything like as noncommittal as M. Spaak's. The best 
course, indeed the only right course, is to give Britain’s bless¬ 
ing to them while saying again and again that Britain wants, 
in sheer self-interest as well as best intention, to join the show. 
Even that is more than either of the two main British parties 
has shown signs of doing in this past year of European non- 
policy. 


Sunday morning set off an extensive exchange bf shots. 

The impact iff this latest affair at the wall was compoimdeil 
by the fact that only a few hours earlier neyis had beeh receivcft 
of an attack on a member iff the staff of the German embassy 
jn Moscow. Tlus man, Herr ^hwtrkmanhj .we^ with som^ 
colleagues on Septembw 6th to the old monastery at Zagorsk 
(one of the few Stmday excurstohs pet^^teff to dif^omatio 
personnel in Moscow). Dueing the service, somebody in 
thronged churih pouted over his le^ a Equid thin totoed odt 
to contain a form of mustard gas.' He was flows to Gexmany 
two days later, still dangerously ill. Hen ^chwiikmttnn is is 
technkian who. is reported to have deflected sever^. iff this 
micK^ones wi^tfa whidi the Russians had “bogg^” tbs 
embawy. .As be vvas due to leave Moscow this wedt in any 
case, the attadc on him citn hkrdfy hm^e beeti meant merely 
to put him ouc.i^ action ; it is widely assumed that die aim 
was to get him into a Soviet hospitd whete hc could have 
been subjected to intetrogation or other pressures, and thi^ 
assuthpdofi 'was strengdiened When die Rtisrians reftised to 
allow his evacuation on the first available fiq;ht. • 

Far from launching an immediate public protest, the Bonn 
governraent kept quiet about the attack on Herr Schviirkinann 
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until a right-wing Berlin newspaper, Der Tagesspiegel, broke 
the story on September 42th. The foreign minister, Herr 
Schrbder, had handed a strong protest to the Rusmn 
ambassador, Mr Smirnov, on the previous day, but only on 
the evening of the 12th was an official version of the ^air 
given to the press. Both the mustard-gas attack and the 
Sunday morning shooting at the Berlin wall have made diffi¬ 
culties for Herr Erhard’s government, which had been busily 
shaping arrangements for Mr Khrushchev’s projected visit to 
west Germany, and cautiously drawing near to an agreement 
that would enable west Berliners to visit their relatives in east 
Berlin. Die Welt, on Monday, urged the chancellor to take 
as firm a stand over Herr Schwirkmann as President Kennedy 
did when Professor Barghoorn was kidnapped in Moscow last 
November. The German press has mooted the possibility 
that powerful elements in ffie Russian hierarchy are out to 
block Mr Khrushchev’s path toward any kind of Russo- 
German d^ente. And, naturally, the latest events have been 
grist to the mills of those elements in west Germany that are 
similarly opposed to Herr Erhard’s search for a better rela¬ 
tionship with Russia. 

Whether or not the Soviet leader gives the chancellor any 
satisfaction about the Schwirkmann affair, it seems reasonable 
to assume that, if he really wants to get to Bonn in the near 
future, he will take pains to ensure that there is no repetition 
of this ugly kind of episode. But the Berlin wall is another 
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l‘ROSl*ECT OF PEACE IN AMERICA 

Expectation, long disappointment, in the end tires out ; 
—and is apt to tire out just at the wrong moment. . . . 
One fact, wc apprehend, is certain,—that the more 
thoughtful spirits of the North, both in the East and in the 
West, arc sick and weary of tlie war. Some few arc courageous 
enough to say this openly: many admit it frankly in private. . . . 
The great fact, however,, which more than all the rest points to 
the probability of peace is that now, for the first time, people are 
beginning to speak of it,—-to speak of it as a thing very desir¬ 
able and not at all impossible—a thing which may perhaps be 
arrived at in more ways than one—a thing which a good citizen 
may hint at and even boldly discuss without being gagged, 
atoned, or sent to Fort Lafayette. We all know how language 
and sentiments of this sort spread; how thousands, who have 
thought thus all along, dabs to echo words which at last they 
hear from other mouths; and above all, when once the realisa¬ 
tion of a hope long secretly dreamed of appears to be within 
reach, how ready in a marvellously short tune men become to 
secure that realisation on conditions which a month or two 
earlier they would have scouted as monstrous and inadmissible. 
As soon as the people of the North shall proclaim that they 
truly wish for peace, if peace can be procured on fair and 
honourable conditicms, and shall agree to an armistice, and shall 
either appoint Commissioners or summon a Convention to con¬ 
sider terms,—-wc do not believe that any diffio^ty as to those 
terms will be suffered to lead to a renewal of the war. We 
believe that a Convention once met, for the purpose of accom¬ 
modation, will not separate without having effected that purpose, 
on some basis, and in some fashion, and by some compromise, 
—even though the basis be unsound, even though the fashion 
be unprincipled, even though the compromise be hollow and 
transparent ;—^rhaps even though the condition be the rc- 
oonsecratjon of slavery, the secession of New Ei^nd, or the 
esubUshment of two independent Republics with a Union for 
foreign policy between them. Anything, in fact, will do as 
the nommal foundation for a peace passionately longed for and 
determined on beforehand. 
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matter. Mr Khrushebev and Herr Ulbricht both know th at 
the east German state is still as flimsy a structure as ever, and 
that to demolish the wall now would mean shatt^ng the 
German Democratic Republic too. In 1961, before it went 
up, over 4,000 Germans were fleeing westward every week; 
after three years of frustration^ the flow would undoubtedly 
be even l^ger. And, while the wall stands, incidents’’ 
along it will recur; Mr Khrushchev may be able to stop his 
secret police pouring mustard gas over embassy officials or 
bundling Yale professors into cars bound for the Lubyanka, 
but Herr Ulbricht cannot crush the courage of the young men 
and women who continue to brave bullets and barbed wire 
in hope of escaping from his regime. 

'T'here remains, however, the nagging thought that even 
A ^ that singularly uninspired regime might find some alter¬ 
native to the present system of shooting down escapers under 
the shocked eyes of people on the wall’s western side. Nobody 
in Berlin can forget, even after two years, how eighteen7year- 
old Peter Fcchtcr was fiihot and left to bleed to death at the 
foot of the wall. That “ incident ” evoked considerable Ger¬ 
man indignation over the fact that American soldiers who 
were present did not intervene—though there might have been 
more than one corpse if they had. 

Last Sunday, in the same sector, an American soldier who 
drew his revolver and tossed a tear-gas grenade over the wall, 
and others who helped to cut barbed wire on its top—^all this 
under fire from the east Germans^—earned German gratitude 
by their part in the rescue of the young man who, already 
wounded, was nearly dragged back by the eastern border 
guards. None of the Americans fired a shot (although Ameri¬ 
can army regulations would have permitted them to do so, 
as they were themselves under fire) and none set foot east of the 
wall. But it is only too easy to imagine a situation in which 
an allied soldier might go beyond the regulations rather than 
sec a refugee killed or recaptured a few yards away. Only 
those who have an interest in keeping cast-west tensions acute 
can be satisfied with a situation that carries such risks of 
escalation into a major clash. 

Meanwhile, the plain fact remains that even the trigger- 
happy methods of Herr Ulbricbt’s border guards are not 
enough to prevent all escapes to the West. They did not 
stop the ttice youths and a girl who reached the British 
sector under cover of a thunderstorm on Tuesday night; 
they did not stop the two families, including eleven children, 
who had escaped a few days earlto, hidden in a truckload pf 
refrigerated meat; they did not stop Professor Heinz Barwich, 
cast Germany’s senior nuclear physicist, who earlier this 
month used the Geneva atoms-for-peacc conference as his 
stepping stone to asylum in America. 

Would it, then, make all that much difference to the viability 
(£ the Ulbricht regime if its botder guards were ordered to 
use 1^ lethal mediods of preventing escapes ? There would 
be more successful escapes, 4 )f course; but would the statistical 
difference be signiflca’4h;,^Avhen weighed against the present 
peril of escalation find thc^orrifying impact on world opinion 
of cases like that ot Peter Fechter ? If Mr Khrushchev 
genuinely wants better relations witii Bonn (and he has been 
wasting a lot of Mr Adzfaubei’s time recently if he does not), 
it would surely be wortii his while to weigh these things in 
the balance and talk to Herr Ulbricht accordingly. 
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BRITAIN ElECTm^ 


The 109 Constituencies 


Ow' sutnsilciiim set tlw 
may really show results 


I N the general election of October 8th, 
1959, the British people eleaed 366 
Conservative-supported mK (though one 
called h^self an independent^ 258 Labour 
MPs and 6 Liberals. This gave the 
Conservatives a majority over labour of 
108, so that Labour will wipe out the Con< 
servative majority on Oaober 15th if it 
captures as many as 54 seats which the Con¬ 
servatives held last time. It so happens that 
there were exactly 34 Conservative scars in 
T959 that would be vulnerable to a 3.'/',, 
swing—that is, would be won by Labour if 
31 out of every hundred people in every 
^nstitucncy switched over from voting 
Conservative last time to voting Labour this 
time. These 54 scats which “ Labour most 
needs ” arc named in List i below. 
They can be regarded as forming the 
Tory front line in this election. 

A main point to note about these 54 seats 
is that 16 are in London and the Home 
Counties, and another 10 in the Midlands ; 
the front line fight will therefore be largely 
concentrated in the most generally pros¬ 
perous area.s of the country. There are 
another 5 of the 54 in Lancashire, 4 in Scot¬ 
land, 4 in north cast England (likely to be 
a black area for the Tories), 5 in Yorkshire, 
4 in East Anglia, the other six are scattered. 


List I 

54 Seats which Labour most needs. 

14 Con. seats'of 1959 vulnerable to 1% 
swing —Birmingham-All Saints, Notting¬ 
ham W, Derbyshire SE, Wellingborough, 
Meriden, Rugby, Keighley, Hull North, 
Hartlepools, Newcastle East, Sunderland 
South, Swaitsea West, Rochester and Chat¬ 
ham, Holbom and St. Pancras. 

11 Con. seats of 1959 vulnerable to 2% 
swing —Barons Court, Wandsworth C, 
Acton, Uxbridge, Buckingham, Lowestoft, 
Birmingham - Sparkbrook, Birmingfaam- 
Yardlcy, Coventry S, Manchester-Wythen- 
shatve, Cleveland. 

17 Con. seats of 1959 vulnerable to 3% 
swing —^Dulwich, Battersea S, Climham, 
Wiliesden E, Maldon, Gravesend, Bristol 
NE, Bristol NW, Kings Lynn, Eye, Not- 
cin^m C, Dolton E, Heywood and Roy- 
ton, Halifax, Carlisle, Glasgow-Kehdngrove, 
Ru^etglen. 

12 Con. seats of 1959 vulnerable to 3i% 
smng —^Epping, Watford, Hitchin, Dom, 
Eastfeigh, Norwich S, Liverpool-Kirkdak, 
Bradford N, Stockport ^ Yoik, Glasgow- 
Woodside, Berwick and E. Lotham 


Comparatively few of the 54 have suffered 
from above-average uncmplcr^ment during 
this Parliament (the exertions are the 
Hardepools and perhaps six others); but 
Tories who were cheered by their relative 
success in this summer's Devizes by-dcction 
will be disappointed to note that even fewer 
are rural (the exceptions ate Kings Lynn 
and perhaps four others). The depressed 
areas’ vote and die fanners’ vote will be of 
minima! importance in the first front line at 
this election. To judge from the jwovisional 
list of Liberal candidates, the Tories will be 
plagued by new Liberal ap^fances in 16 
of these 54 seats, and the Liberals will also 
be fighting 13 of the 15 of them which they 
fought in 1959. 

Labour’s hope will be not merely to 
break through this Tory front line, but to 
start piling up a majonty behind it. At 
every parliamentary by-election since 1962, 
save only Devizes, Labour has secured^ a 
bigger net swing than 3i % compared with 
1959. To summarise Labour’s recent re¬ 
markably even by-election and local election 
record: 


15 Piu-luimcnijiry by-elections 
in 196.^ . . . 

Average swing 
from Con. tO 
Lab. ' V 

7.2 

6 Pariiamentiiry by-elections 
so for in 1964 . 

7.1 

County Council elections, 
AprL. 1964 . 

7 to 8 

Borough Council elections, 
May, 1964 . 

6 to 7 


Since May, all the opinion polls and a 
few very small-poll local council by-elec¬ 
tions suggest that the Conservatives have 
made some recovery; it is perhaps just 
worth pointing out that in the summer of 
1962 some of the signs seemed to point to 
a similar Tory recovery, but when the 
autumn by-eloctions came they proved to be 
quite untrue. Even today, at the outside limit 
ii Tory optimism, few Conservatives expect 
to be able to avoid next month some swing 
to Labour compared with 1959, so they do 
not expect to hold their 1959 maje^y of 
108 over Labour. At the outside limit of 
Labour optimism, few Labour analysts at 
present expea Labour to mark up an aver¬ 
age nationwide swing of over 7%. There 
are 55 Tory seats of 19^9 that wodd be 
vdnerable to a swing o[ between and 
7% ; the capture of all of them would give 
Labour a majority of 116, and that is fwob- 
ably the highm majority Mr Wilson is at 
present dreaming of. 


Sii.nc and select the points where campaigning 


These 55 Tory seats that Labour mt^t 
hope for ” arc shown in List 2 below. Once 
again, it is noticeable that there are corti- 
patatively few in Scotland or the North 
East (only four, all told). There are 16 in 
Londmi and the South-East, and ti hi the 
Midlands. Hiis time there are 8 in Lan¬ 
cashire ; there are s^bout a dozifn, several 
of them in the south and 'west^ which can 
be called in some way rural like Devizes 
(they include Devizes itself). 


T hi*: swing at this election is unlikely to 
be uniform, so Lists i and 2 do not in¬ 
clude quire all of the scats that might con¬ 
ceivably change hands compared with 1959, 
even if things arc going Labour's way. 
Labour gains at by-elections in this Parlia¬ 
ment have been Glasgow-Woodslde, Ruther- 
glen and Luton (whi^ are in Lists i and 2), 
and also Dorset South and Middlesbrough 
West (which are in neither list, because for 
them Labour needed and got swings of over 
7,5% and 9.7% respecuvcly), The lists 
m^e no mention of any of the 22 Labour 
seats that could fall to the Conservatives if 
there was even a 1 % swing the other way 
(including the Mr James Callaghan v. Mr 
Ted Dexter fight at Cardiff South East). The 
lists are not concerned with the 15 or so 


List 2 

5S Seats which LtAour might hop0 for, 
11 Con. seats of 1959 vtAnerabk to 4% 
Woolwkh W, ^erkay, Norfolk S, 
Wre£m, Brieriey Hill, Bury end Radcliffe, 
Uverpool-West Derby, Pxeston S, Stock- 
port N, Doncaster, Benfrew W*, 

16 Con. seats of 1959 vulnerable to 5% 
sfctng—<*Putoey, Brentford and Chiswick, 
Ealing N, Walthamstow Hornchurch, 
Readmg, Gloucestershire S, Devices, Bed¬ 
fordshire S, Yarmouth, Peterborough^ Rush- 
cliffe, Liverpool-Walton, Manchcster-Black- 
Icy, Darlington, Ayr, 

8 Con, seats of 1959 vulnerable to 6% 
swing —^I^wisham W, Piymouth-Sutton, 
Truro^ Stroud, Luton, Mid-Beds, Liverpool- 
ToKteth, Preston N. 

20 Con. seats of 1959 vultierdble to 7% 
swmg—Hendon N, Ch^well, Chislehurst, 
Hemel Hempstead, Brighton-Kcmpcown, 
Southampton-Test, Bach, Exeter, Plymouth- 
Devonport, Somerset N, Yeovil, Banbury, 
Nortfaancs S, Westbury, Grantham, Hi|^ 
Peak, Burton, Bradford W, Shipley, Gm* 
way. 
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Other seats which are made interesting by 
the fact of strong and serious Liberal can¬ 
didacies, or with ''special problem** con¬ 
stituencies like Mr Gordon-Walker’s colour 
bar constituency of Smethwick. But these 
latter are unlikely to do much to sway the 
fate of the nation. If there is to be a change 
of government, it will be decided to all 
intents and purposes by the handful of float¬ 
ing voters in the 109 constituencies shown 
in Lists i and 2. The rest of us will be 
voting on October 15 very largely for the 
fun or the hell of it. 

The cabinet ministers whose seats are 
on Lists I and 2 arc Mr Geofifrey Rippon, 
Minister of Works, at Norwich oomh 
and Mr Anthony Barber, Minister of 
Health, Doncaster. The non-cabinct 
ministers in danger include Mr Harold 
Macmillan's son (Mr Maurice Macmillan 
at Halifax) and son-in-law (Mr Julian 
Amery at Preston North), as well as the 
Conservative chief whip at RusheUffe and 
the Postmaster-General at Uvcrpool-Toat- 
ecth. But there are a large number of lead¬ 
ing Conservative cabinet ministers just out¬ 
side the range of a 7% swing. They in¬ 
clude Mr Heath (vulnerable to a 7.8% 
swing at Bexley), the hospitalised Mr 
Soames (to a 7.3% swing at &dford), and 
even Mr Butler (to an 8.6% swing at Saf¬ 
fron Walden). Nine months ago it seemed 
seriously probable that these would fall. 
Now they have less reason to worry, it 
recent public opinion polls are right. But 
for some comments on the polls, see page 
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Grassroots Organisation 

Out raving correspondent reports on the 
state of constituency organisations after a 
preliminary whirl around the country, 

F ew dramatic developments have 
occurred in the two main parties* con¬ 
stituency organisations since 1959—despite 
Mr Brown’s efforts for Labour two years 
ago, and despite the Selwyn Lloyd report 
for the Conservatives. Perhaps the main 
departure in Labour organisation has been 
the setting up of trade union liaison com¬ 
mittees around the country. These have 
plugged what was long a yawning gap in the 
party’s machinery; and, although their suc¬ 
cess has been patchy $0 far, they may grow 
steadily in importance. Labour has also 
concentrated far more determinedly than in 
the past on aiding a hundredK)dd target con¬ 
stituencies ; money and manpower have 
been poured into them on an unprecedented 
scale (though not all Labour’s supporters 
are persuaded that every constituency on 
Transi^rt House’s assessment of the mar¬ 
ginal list was wisely selected). 

At the regional level, Labour’s organisers 
compare favourably with their Tory 
opp<kite numbers, but Labour still ladts a 
full complement of well-placed fuh-time 
agents,]^ are no more professional 
agents nliv ttlan five years ago (about 210), 
and far too many of them are still located 


in rock-solid Labour areas. Partly for this 
reason, Labour has still failed to master the, 
posul vote; once again the Tories can 
expect to win or save eight or a dozen seats 
on the postal vote alone. Nevertheless, 
Labour’s work in the constituencies for this 
^ction began far earlier than in 1959, 
diorale is high, and many local Latour 
parties have prepared marked registers 
where they were i^nown before. 

Conservative morale is also high, having 
recovered from the dog days of June, 1963, 
when disenchanted party workers probably 
accounted in large part for the decline in 
Mr Macmillan’s popularity. Now, as in 
1959, the Conservauve party has a trained 
full-time agent in every marginal con¬ 
stituency ; now, as in 1959, the postal vote 
is being systematically organised. The Con¬ 
servatives still have some regional difficul¬ 
ties, arising partly from the overhang of 
strong local personalities out of a rather less 
professionally centralised age. Few inroads 
have been made by Central Office into Sir 
Ernest Stacey’s crumbling fortress at Liver¬ 
pool. But co-operation with Scotland has 
considerably improved since the days when 
posters inscribed “ Don’t Let Labour Ruin 
it ” stared down on the dole queues outside 
the main labour exchanges. As Mr Selwyn 
Lloyd pointed out, the boundaries of the 
Conservative party’s twelve areas are 
still clumsily drawn ; bur the damage done 
is minimal, and reform can be expected after 
the election. Organisation in the no con¬ 
stituencies which the Tories regard as mar- 
gmai has improved considerably since Lord 
Poole rejoined Central Office as joint chair¬ 
man with Mr Macleod in the spring of last 
year. Mr Macleod’s duties as Leader of 
the House left him with little time for the 
kind of painstaking local work at which Lord 
Poole excels, and many constituencies then 
felt neglected. 

The question remains whether (apart 
from the postal vote) differences in organisa¬ 
tion will make very much difference, in an 
election where almost everybody expects the 
turnout to be spontaneously high anyway. 

Television Techniques 

T he Prime Minister has started his elec¬ 
tion campaign rather successfully. The 
dramatic flight to and from Balmoral 
attracted attention to him in a dignified 
role ; the journey was not striedy necessary, 
for there would have been no constitutional 
impropriety in sending a letter instead of 
his person to Her Majesty to ask that 
Parliament be dissolved. Sir Alec’s first 
whistle stop tour, through the marginal 
constituenaes of Kent, drew adequate 
audiences; but, much more important, 
newspapermen follow these cavalcades in 
droves, and Tories hope that their reports 
will impel into the public’s mind at least 
one good prime ministerial crack against 
Labour each day. 

Immediately after the election announce¬ 
ment, the television services swung into 
what is apparendy to be their formula for 
the campaign, of pointed interviews with 
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party leaders. With the best will in the 
world, not gU ^terviewers can he equally 
incisive ; even applies to the same mter- 
viewer on diff^ent days. Mr Grimond 
faced the toughest bowler 00 fiBC television 
on Tuesday, and had to work very hard to 
keep some (not all) balls out of his wicket 
Sir Alec answered bis questions in this pro¬ 
gramme with a clear-headed sense of the 
directions in which he wishes Conservauve 
propa^nda to be aimed. But it is a mistake 
for bun on television always to call the 
Labour party the socialist party; it some¬ 
how sounds rather seedy. Mr Wilson, as 
usual, was ready with half-answers almost 
before the interviewer had finished each 
question. Some critics then said he 
sounded too glib. This is liable to be a dJs- 
turbmg criticism for Mr Wilson who, con¬ 
trary to his public ima^e, is not an entirely 
nerveless man. Television is to submit all 
three party leaders to other and longer 
ordeals by interview next week. 


Pressing Ahead 

I F newspapers do have any bit of effect on 
last-minute political choice, the Labour 
party should, nominally, be delighted at the 
biggest press event of the past week—and 
just possibly of the last few years. On 
Tuesday the Sun rose, to fill the gap left by 
the Daily Herald, llic immediate conse¬ 
quence, because of its advance publicity, is 
that some 3] million copies of a Labour- 
directed paper are now in daily circulation, 
in place of a bare il million copies of the 
Herald. These first issues of the Sun in¬ 
evitably smell of the lamp: the paper seems 
written for the advertisers who have so far 
adequately supported its launching, rather 
than for the bright new readers whom it 
must eventually attract if it is to survive. 
(Whether those advertisers will really be 
attracted by a paper whose inside pages look 
terribly like two days’ worth of Heralds is 
another matter.) 

Mr Wilson may also have some doubts 
about his shining new ally. The Sun^s first 
editorial initiative has been to come out in 
favour of Britain joining the common mar¬ 
ket. The whole emphasis of its enormously 
expensive advertising campaign has been 
how rich and cultivated the ordinary man 
has suddenly become in the last few years, 
which chimes well with the theme of 
Conservative speeches: the Sun, busy plug¬ 
ging this line for its advertisers, may thus 
be helping the other side. Its advertise¬ 
ments for itself provide a useful comp^m- 
dium for every Tory platform. The Daily 
Mail (which at 2} million a day is regarded 
as most ^eatened by the Sun) has rather 
oddly l^n featuring news stories which are 
not at ^ the sort that Conservatives would 
cho<.se to see splashed at this time; its 
headlines may thus cancel out some of the 
pious Toryism of its leaders. The Daily 
Express, on the other hand, matches the 
inimitable cheeriness of its banner headlines 
with a careful choice of front page messages 
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IRAN and INDIA 

WELCOME TOURS have been personally 
planned for the ' private* traveller who 
requires an exclusive viication, yot at an 
Inclusive price. Unique In conception and 
facilities. WELCOME TOURS offer air travel 
by Air France Boeing Jet and other scheduled 
flights, private bars for land travel, first-class 
hfotels thfdughbut and personal English- 
speaking guides. On the 22-day tour of 
IRAN and INDIA you will visit Isfahan and 
Shiraz, see the fabulous Peacock Throne in 
Golestan Palace at Teheran: stay in Delhi* 
Jaipur. Agra: see the Te] Mahal, Then to 
Benares. Kathmandu and Calcutta. A truly 
magnificent experience for the discerning 
traveller* « 

22 DAYt-i-£422 

PrlfflnMnltil-iIni MiMi Mi Nnmi JK ir hwtil .h toM. 




welcome tours 


V-v'' .-I* 








ft"/*, , 


A man sometimes ii^feels he’s just 
a face in the crowd, a cold statistic. 
But the ^General Accident’ has grown 
because' it has never forgotten that 
its clients are people, not numbers; 
that though efficiency is essential, so 
is understanding. ‘General Accident’ 
insurance service provides both. 

people like to 
insure with 


GeuermI 


\vriih*nt 


twHoui Accwnr fhk « uk assumrce coiinmtiw in 

GENERAL BUILDINGS ■ PERTH • SCOTLAND 
GENERAL BUILDINGS • ALDWYCH • LONDON WC2 






I -li 












The Welcome Touib broohiire alvee details of this and 
other tours to South America, Mexico, Far East, East 
Africa end Indian Ooean, and three alternative Round- 
the^World tours. Ask your travel agent lor a copy, or 
write to Welcome Tours Dept EC 
Am PRANCB. IBB NBW BOND BTRBBT, W.t 
LsBli Ilf NM UromhMl CEI l»I/4 isislittir BU TIBI/B Uihm BEI NB4/S/I Diltll IBIUI 7N7I 
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PACjrs ATOUT SINCLAIR. A BlUIOIi|.DOUA«i OIL 


Sinclair SubsMiaries offer a ttniplofe Ifea of 
petrohom praducte ami iMfeadiaii^^ 


(Write for information on products and di^rifeitorships) 



|l•flf>•rift-8inclsir Subsidiaries prcdues pa(fb* tVimpSflilll^ Sinclair tanker fleet is one Bftsireh-Slnclalr research constantly ad- 
teum in both hemispheres: refine more than of the lofM *f«ttal. The Sinclair pipeline sys- vances petroleum technology. A unique Sinclair 

•1.200 oil producH In modem refineries. Sinclair tern It OfM of the world’s largest. Thousands of rocket engine lubricant has helped to put every 

fuels, heating ells, lubrlcents and petroohewl- , iSilt oirt.and tank trucks speed the delivery of U.8. astronaut Into orbit. All Sinclair products 

oafs are marketed worldwide. ; JlOOlaIr petroleum products. benefit from Sinclair's modern research. 



AviationRailroads-Induslw^tlf^sli^ ftiilp re|iOClNwh»l8-«RCl*lr Is • loader In petrS- Conttfidtr MarMIfegrthS famous Sinclair 

and lubricants art used by leoiNf^UJ.olrllfl^, Ohomtoblt fdr such diverse products as paints, Dinosaur sign fdantifles more than 25,000 

and more than 150 great roilroodi; IfidiiatHaf rulbMl^t faftlHsera. paper, coatings, waxes. Slnclflr Dealer service stations where millions 

plants throughout the free WoHd USt hundreds pldt^. synthetic fibres. The purity of Sinclair of motorists s>P fpi^, bfgh-CnJality gasolines, 

pf Sinclair petroleum productl* . ‘ (IttlwHemlcals exceeds industry standards, motor oils, lubricants and other products, 

You fit in thf* pfcturt. If>iOtt.inart(et petroleum products, or would like ^ 

tigate the Increasing value of a Sinclair franchise and the opportunitiea1t:<^e« 

You'll find Sinclair peepIffMlpful, cooperative and reliable,. Write, pirectProf \ wS^, 

Sinclair International (Ml Compariy, 600 FifUi Avenue, New York, New Yorif 10020, U.S.A. 

SINCLAIR INTERNATIONAL Oil COMPANY (Subsidiary of Sinclair Oil Corporation) 
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about dock strikes aiul> similar menaces. 

^ The Daily Afiiror is holdii^ its fire: that 
paper has a habit of produdng, and inces¬ 
santly plugging at election times, a snappy 
pro-Labour slogan—^but a slogan has a two- 
week life at most, and what it is has yet to 
be discovered. The Gttardian is clearly 
committed in its editorials to support of 
Mr Wilson. The Times, safely.and rightly, 
is busy being nasty to all comers. Indeed 
no metropoliun newspaper has thrown itself 
into the election with quite the vigour shown 
in the provinces. The Yorkshire Post 
headlined its account of the Labour party’ll 
manifesto thus: “Gauleiters^nd; an 
Ombudsman."’ The Daily Telegraph, run- 
iiing to the opposite extreme, told its 
impatient readers on Wednesday morning: 

“ 36 million voters hold the key.” So much 
for the psephologists. 


Whafs What at 
Orpington 

At least three of the Liberals* 

present seven seats m Parliament 

are desperately marginal. Our specid 

correspondent reports from the 

most famous of them, the Kent constituency 

[if Orpington 

W HEN Mr Eric Lubbock won Orping¬ 
ton for the Liberals in the parlia¬ 
mentary by-elcction of March, 1962, he 
raised the number of Liberal voters to 
22,846 from the 1959 general election figure 
of 9,092. Local analysts reckon that about 
7,000 of his supporters had voted Liberal 
in the general election, about 7,500 Con¬ 
servative, about 3,500 Labour, about 2,000 
had not voted and about 2,500 had not been 
Dll the register. Neither the size nor the 
eompusition of the constituency has changed 
significantly since 1959. Can Mr Lubbock 
keep a large enough proportion of those 
who did not vote Liberal in 1959 to win 
the seat again ?. 

The Conservatives atgue that this is im¬ 
probable on three counts. First, they assert 
that in a general election the most impor- 
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tant issue in the mind of the voter is to elect 
a Government, not to express dissatisfaction 
about commuters* rail fares ot whatever it 
was that moved Orpington’s suburban 
voters during the temporarily depressed 
economic situation of 196a. Secondly, and 
most powerfully, the Conservatives point 
to the election figures in Orpington since 
the by-election (see chart). They show that 
in last spring's local elections (for the 
Greater London Council), the results for 
Orpington itself put the Conservatives back 
ahead of the Literals again. 


LOCAL ELECTIONS IN PETTS WOOD. 1964 



Election, 

^ Sy-election, 


May. 1964 

1 June, 1964 

Conser vative... 

4,590 

2,935 

Liberal. i... 

2,307 

2.377 

Labour . 

821 

384 


Thirdly, there is the question mark over 
the Labour vote. Since Urpiugton is a con¬ 
stituency which Labour has no chance of 
winning, one might expect Labour voters 
there to flock unitedly to Mr Lubbock, on 
the grounds that a Liberal win would mean 
one less Conservative to match Labour in 
the House of Commons. But at the parlia¬ 
mentary by-election in 1962 Labour’s vote 
was already only 12.4%, a shaming and 
deposit-losing proportion. The Conserva¬ 
tives are theraore hoping that a few Labour 
diehards should flock back to the old flag on 
October 15th. But many local observers 
doubt whether they will. 

The Liberals, on their side, say that Mr 
Lubbock is very popular in his constituency 
and has been immensely active both there 
and in the House. Although. Mr Norris 
MeWhirter, the Conservative candidate and 
television athletics commentator, may have 
more ^peal to the electorate than had Mr 
Peter Goldman in 1962, he does not have 
Mr Lubbock’s advantage of two years as 
Orpington’s MP. This electorate—unlike 
most—may conceivably vote for a man 
rather than a party. There is also the 
curious incident of the local by-election in 
' the Fetts Wood ward 
in, June of this year, 
whe»^ 4 he Conservatives 
over two thousand 
of j^ir majority m the 
election one month be¬ 
fore (see table). At a 
time when a Cdoserva- 
dve revival was- sup¬ 
posed to be beginning 
m the country, this did 
not suggest that Con¬ 
servative enthusiasm in 
Orpin;0<m was running 
very U^h. Mr Grtmond 
wisdy used hif national 

M telcviskm broadcast this 
weiiik to givr Mr 
Lublx>ck> a per- 

sonal plug. 


ELECTIONS IN OftPINOTON SIMCB 196S 
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Reading the Polb 

T he latest Daily Telegraph Gallup pdl 
(published on September 13th) still 
repons a Labour lead, but believes it has 
narrowed to 5%. The latest Daily Mail 
National Opinion Poll (published on Sep¬ 
tember i6th) reports a Conservative lead 
which it puts stable at 1.6%. On our 
interpretation (sec table I below) the 
Gallup figure would suggest a Labour 
majority, but one of under 30 in the Com¬ 
mons. The NOP figure would suggest a 
Conservative majority as high as 70 or so. 
The point to rexpember when looking at 
Table II is that in the general election of 
1959 the Conservatives won 48.8% of the 
popular vote outside Northern Ireland, and 
Labour 44.6%, a Tory, lead of 4.2%. If 
there were a straight swing of 3i%, just 
enough to give Labour equality in the Com¬ 
mons, these figures would be changed to 
Conservative 45-3%, Labour 48.1%—a 
Labour lead of 2.8%. 

It follows that when a public opinion poll 
indicates a Labour lead of under 2.8 points, 
it is in effect tipping the Conservatives as 
favourites to win the election, so long as 
one assumes that there is the same ^*bias 
in the electoral system” as existed in 1959- 
The reason for this bias is that Labour’s 
strength is heavily concentrated in particu¬ 
lar areas (such as the mining seats and 


TABLE I 


Swing 

Corresponding 

to Labour 

Labour lead in 

compared with 

Public Opinion 

1959 

Polll* 

0 

- 4 2 

1 

- 2*2 

2 

- 0*2 

3 

•f 1 '8 

Vi 

-f 2-8 

4 

4- 4 8 

5 

' 4- 6-8 

6 

4- 8<8 

7 

4-10-8 


' ♦ fiinvt 
majpricy. 


figur«s indicate 


Indicated Labogr 
majority 
«A House of 
Commons* 
*-108 
- 80 
58 
- 24 
Nil 
+ 22 
+ 54 
+ 70 
4-110 

Conservative lead 01 


Bast End constituencies which pile up point- 
lessly huge Labour majorities), while Con¬ 
servative strength is supposed to be spread 
more evenly round the country. 

But two points are wortn mentioning 
here, both of which could give some com¬ 
fort to Labour. One is that of the 
35,893,243 people nominally entided to 
vote in this election, 3.3 million are new 
voters who were under 21 in 1959, and 
fully a third of the rest have changed house 
since 1959. The movement has quite 
largely been of Labour voters out of the 
rock safe Labour slums into the more mar¬ 
ginal suburbs. This could mean that there 
is by now rather less of a bias against 
Labour in the electoral system than it is 
customary for analysts to suppose ; our own 
figures in Table I may ex^gerate the Con- 
servadves’ chances for this reason. 

The second point is that there has been 
a swing back to Labour during past elec¬ 
tion campaigns, and the Tories are going 
into this election in a much worse position 
on the Gallup poll (at any rate) than on the 
last four occasions. It is worth repeating 
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here the tH^ak givea in Tim Ec<nt}fiusi two 
weeks ago^ but briogmg it up to date with 
the kteat Gallup fig^: 

TABLE H—CONSERVATIVE LEAD OVER 
LABOUR 



On Gnliu^ on 

On Gillun 



announce* 

on 

Actual 


ment of 

Polling 

Rotuli 


ditaofution 

Day 


I9S0 

ID 

-1*2 

-3', 

1951 

11 

Vi 

- I'j 

1955 

Vi 

Vi 

1*2 

1959 

* 

2 

4 

1964 

-5 

.1.* 
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It is also worth noting that on each occa- 
skm except 1959 the Gallu|> poll, whose 
record has been extraordinarily good over 
all five postwar elections, has slic^tly over¬ 
estimate the strength of the Conservatives* 
position. This time, if the Daiiy MaiVs 
nOP is right, Gallup is supposed to be 
under-estimati^ the strengdi of the Con¬ 
servatives* position radier badly. NOP got 
the result of die general election almost 
exactly right, but this was the only general 
election that it has covered. 


Policy for Incomers 

A ll three parties are rather shamefacedly 
leaving much attempt at liberalism 
towards new coloured immigration out of 
their election programmes, but there is a 
chance that some emphasis may be laid on 
better trtatn^t for all individuals entering 
Britain, whether to viait^ to work or to seek 
refu^. The fundamental reason why 
Britain*s entry procedures are so much more 
rigorous than those of any European coun¬ 
try is that the Brttishi unlike almost all 
Europeans, will not let their ^vernment 
^dle everyone with the obligation to carry 
identitjr papers. So, say the immigration 
authorities* selection at the ports must be 
more strict, since mistakes cannot easily be 
rectified by the subsequent checking of 
papers. 

Some progressive people in the Labour 
and Libaal parties want—and The Econ¬ 
omist supports them oti this—a quasi- 
judidal procedure under which people 
turned back at the ports of entry by immi¬ 
gration officials could gain a hearing. Such 
a procedure—^ foreigners and 
wi^h immkrants a]ike><*-wa8 suggested m 
a Fabian publication last monthTStranger 
at the Gate, as. fid.). It is only fair to point 
out in advance aome of the practical d^- 
cultics that would attend its establishment. 

First, a certain number of those refused 
entry (about one foreigner in 700, and one 
Qxnmonwcalth citizen in 900) are refused 
00 security grounds. It cotdd be positively 
dangerous if a tribunal were cmjpowered to 
ask the security services to explain in public 
just what tb<^ information is: it could 
effectively blow the gaff on British security 
operations abroad. 

Secondly, it is at present extremely diffi¬ 
cult to kiww what should be done with 
those very few, very doubtful caws who are 
not shipped straight bstk whence they came. 


but are held vrixile their cose is considered. 
Does Britain wimt to set ftp a loc of little 
Ellis Minds at pomandiihpert ta whidfr^ 
because the kfid rii^Qf appeal would exisr, 
and immigrtcion officers would nd longer 
have a ckar jf arbitrary nde to ap[riy— 
many more people would be sent dnn are 
at prescent in fact refused entry ? 

Thirdt]|F, there is the questioa of the 
anachixmistic and apparently oppressive 
Fugitive Offenders* Act, umte whidi Bri¬ 
tain denies to Commonwealth citizens, but 
not to foreigners, the right of political 
asylum for people accui^ of political 
offences abroad. Under the present 
extremely liberal British law for foreigners, 
it seems that the murderer of Prcridcht 
Kennedy, if he had turned up at Heath 
Row on November 23rd last year and 
claimed a political motive for his act,,could 
have made out a precedent-support^ case 
for avoiding extradition. Could the Com¬ 
monwealth stand the strain if a Naga 
assassin of Mr Shastri, or an Ashanti assassin 
of Dr Nkrumah, were to claim and be 
accorded that same right ? And what about 
a Qucbecois after the royal visit next 
month ? 


Fighting for Scotland 

T un Government is perfectly cntUlcd 
to claim credir for its recent efforts 
to do something for the chronically 
depressed economy of Scotland. But the 
immediate snide reaction to its new white 
paper on ‘'Development and Growth in 
Scotland *’ (Cmnd. 2440) must be that the 
Conservative party could surely have chosen 
to print its claims at its own, and not the 
taxpayer’s, expense. The white paper 
covers some nine months since the publica¬ 
tion, last November, of the master-scheme 
for central Scotland (Cmnd. 2188). The 
period accurately suggests that this is a gest- 
atory, not a hortatory document. It may, 
n$ a handy statistical supplement to the 
party’s own policy document for Scotland, 
carry some Conservatives through uneasy 
question periods; but it advances no new 
jTolicy, ana contains no new facts. It is forced 
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to fall back on such^ xnteriin CDininonts a$ 
that ^*^jStial en^ployoaeiit figuta are not yet 
avi^le lor ; that < ^tistics 

of jqdDstrial building completed do not yet 
reflect the full effects. *’ ii the incretred 
ioveatment attracted bf the budget conces* 
stoQS of 1963 ; that a ^‘ five-mile motorway 
. . . may be partly opened to traffic by the 
end of 1964.’* 

On Tuesday too, pat for the election 
a«m>unccment, the Secretary of State For 
Scotland announced that forma! talks Ire to 
b^n with local authorities in the Irvine area 
about the establiahment of a new town 
th^re. This is news only in thid it had been 
generally supposed that work was already . 
well advanced on the founding of this new 
town. 

In truth, the late record in Scotland— 
whether the Tory record, oir the record of 
various (often American) new investors in 
central Scotland—^i$ not a bad one. The 
white paper does show that public invest¬ 
ment in Scotland rose by 20.7'*;), or £45 
million between 2962/3 and 1963/4. It 
does not underline ttjk oompdementary fact 
that private investment in Scotland had 
been nearly 30% h^her, at £115 million, 
in 1962 than in 1963. There is, no doubt, , 
a perfectly sound reason for this ; the pro¬ 
gramme of new investment in steel and in 
motor vehicles was more or less completed 
in 1962. But cynics will say that there 
is a sound reason for the appearance of this 
white paper too. At the last general eleo 
tiou, while the national swing to the Con¬ 
servatives was jdsi over iV^,, the swing to 
Labour on depressed Clydeside was fust 
over 2%. 

Neutral White Collars 

MONG the first casualties of this general 
election campion may be the brightest 
hope for reform within the Trades union 
Congress. Next Monday the National and 
Local Government Officers’ Association 
sends out to its branches the ballot papers 
for its referendum on whedier or not to 
affiliate to the TUC, The papers must be 
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Why did United Giass design its own switchboard? 


You^ have a hard time calling the office on 
this board. 

lt*s.called an analogue computer and wlmt 
it doeis is help us to make more efficient aiyd less 
costly glass containers. 

Sometimes it surprises even us. 

And we designed it. 

It shows us how bottles behave when they 
are in th^, machines. 

Tu l||i|ip»i^^ better bottle making 
macSto^l^yjl' ’■'.'I 

plin^liidm'bi ' 


container di^sign before your package is made. 

And it*s helping put United Gloss way 
ahead in container design. 

Some Switchboard. 

Kesearch is just one of 10 good reasons why 
so many packagers come to United Glass. 

If youM like to hear aboht the other 9, give 
us a call, <We do have that other kind of 
switchboard, too.) 


House, liCicester Sq., London, WC2 • Gerrard 86U 
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Why do British Industrial Plasiis build their Success on coal? 



Because coal is the word for economy 


BJ.P. Chemicals, a Turner & Newall company, go on building—with coal. It’s the sure way of cutting the 
production costs of the moulding powders and resins that B.I,P. pour into the plastics industry. Right at 
the heart of their 24-acre site is one central coal-fired boilerhouse, the most modern of its kind in Britain. 

Visit this B.I.P. marvel of purposeful design and coal is the one thing you won’t see. Every money¬ 
saving ton of coal is automatically fired to maintain steam pressure whatever the changes in load. Only 
the hovering gauge needles on the burnished steel control panel tell of the vast heat energy being 
generated by the unseen coal—heat greater than any other fuel can provide at the same cost. 

The B.I.P. boilerhouse is a dramatic example of what modem design—and modem thinking—can 
achieve. The men who control this liamous company know that B.I.P. Chemicals Lt4- can count on coal 
economy through the years—because Britain is rich in coal and coal prices f stable. Consi4er the 
success of B.I.P. Coal could spell out a prosperous future for you, too. 


MODERN, ECONOMICAL 



COAL IS BEST ... AND.BRITISH 


JSfSUKD PY THE NATIONAL COAI, flOARD 
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rDtumed by October i2th» tbtee dtys before 
L the dection. Despite dl efforts to keep 
politics out of the question, all Nalgo's many 
Ccfiservadve members will have the political 
implscatioijLS of affiliation to the TUG in the 
front of their minds. 

This will be Kayo’s sixth ballot on 
affiliadoo to the TUG. The union’s execu¬ 
tive has repeatedly made at plain that it 
would like members to vote Yes, and at has 
received majority support from ddegates to 
its conferences. The proportion of voters*-^ 
out of Nalgo’s total memberdaip of 326,000 
members—^voting in favour of affiliation has 
slowly risen, reaching 49 per cent of the 
votes two years ago when a vote was last 
taken. But it is among the union’s less 
active members that neutralist sentiments 
are evidently strongest: and it does seem 
remarkaUy misguided of those who do want 
to affiliate to the TUG to have chosen this 
of all tames to seek their non<-political voices* 


BRITAIN 

If. as seems Ukdy, Nalio’s membetslilp 
is scared off a ffilia ti o n by mb imminenGe cu 
the general cleodoo, it will be sadder for the 
TUG than for Nal|(o itself. At present the 
323,800 trade uiimnists included in the 
TUC’s non-manual workers’ groim have a 
single representative on the TUd general 
council. He is, and has for a long ttoc 
been, despite toe bitter protests of some 
non-manual trade union leaders, Sk Tom 
O’Brien of the cmema workers. The acces¬ 
sion of a quarter of amailaoo Nalgo a ne m b er s 
to this |roup would earn the white-oollar 
trade unionists a larged, and perhaps a more 
repraentative, voice on the ^neral coundL 
This could do a peat deal to shfft the TUG 
out of some of ns mote frowsty M ways 
with politics. Perhaps enough ndU'^Labour 
members of Nalgo may decide that the TUG 
is only lilcely to become the sort of organha* 
tion they would like to join after they have 
in fact decided to )oin it. 


Ii 05 

Shamateurism f 

T anti «f Britiih’B Oijmiik apoRunm 
have b<»o tefuaed pioocy voeei by tbdr 
local nturning ofiioeni, ed tat gccanai due 
thdr abaence in Tokyo on elCctiaQ day «iD 
not be caused by their " oocuiMticM^ aotdoe, 
01 em^toysicm'’} the ptivikte ol wdiw oi 
abtentig a not extended to these away mm 
bonM on {ileaaiiie. The ntutning oflkwe 
are ahnoat ceetainly ijght i& law. Pettuqia 
the best outconu for the nation of thar 
deciaiona would be if dw huetnaiioiul 
Olympica Conunittee were nrid the names 
of thoM athletes to whom ptoacy votes ate la 
fact ipaated? Such omdal woopihion 
that partidpation in the Qlynpie Gataea is 
a ptofessiora activiw would Buraly kad at 
once to their disquaoficatiiBi. Tbe Bdtiah 
Olympic team would thua,^ at last, have a 
caat’iron excuse for not winning all those 
gold medals. 


COMMENTARY 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


Smith's Separate Development 


N o one could fairly complain about 
apartheid if it were proved that mbst 
Africans themselves genuinely want it; but 
hardly anyone believes that they do. This 
is die nub of the posidon in Southern 
Rhoderia now. The word apartheid ” has 
been used deliberately here, for in die i^st 
week the Southern Rhodesian prime 
minister, Mr Ian Smith, has revealed him¬ 
self plainly as a man who sees the best policy 
for Africans as the one chosen by Dr 
Verwoerd. 

This was not immediately clear on 
September nth. when the British and 
Southern Rhodesian governments issued a 
joint communique to the effect that Mr 
Smith would consider how best the 
“general consent” of the Southern 
Rhodesian population to independence 
under die present consdtudon could be 
demonstrated. Bridsh ideas of such a 
demoDStradon, made clear to Mr Smith by 
Mr Wilson as much as by Sir Alec 
Douglas-Home, amount to views “freely 
expressed,” which means at ^be very least 
votes cast in some Sort of referendum. 

But on Tuesday this wede Mr Smith said 
that the African chiefs would be asked to 
consult their people, and that Africans in 
the towns would be expeaed to depress 
their opimoos through the framework cu die 
tribal aysteiau This as Dr Verwoeed’s own 
patented oonfidenoe crkk: k amounts to 
getdna paid pavenuhent officials (the 
chiefs; ro md the 

Thus Mr fturith is pnspoiing to offer a 
demonstration of Affkan support that he 


must know pretty well nobody outside 
white southern Africa will be able to 
accept. But independence aside, the more 
serious long-term result of Mr Smith’s 
latest manoeuvres is that he now beads a 
government that is demonstrably possessed 
d the apartheid philosophy—the one that 
says Africans in a docile tribal state are 
lovely, but that they must not be exposed 
to the dangers of ^lidcal activity in the 
towns. In South Africa this led to the 
whittling away of what few rights Africans 
had to vote for the central government; 
presumably, after independ^ce, Mr Smith 
would find his thoughts turning in the same 
direction. For this reason, if for no other, 
he will surprise everyone if he persuades 
any British government to grant indepen¬ 
dence while he is still head of an entrenched 
white parliament. 


coNqo 

Facing Mount Congo 

A s jf be did not have enough troublea 
of bis own, Mr Jono Koyatta Im 
taken on the Congo. Charged by the 
Otganisation of Atdm Uni^ with w task 
of duiiing a tm-oatioo Amau leoonciKa- 
tun oomninee* Mr XenyaM, icapoaded oo 
Tuesday by caUiflg on Cwgcdeae d t aak kn i t 
to lay down diek mm (a relief to Waab< 
ingtob if diey do; Stndojnnllo’a -peo|de’t 
t^uUic” baa offioaUy dedwed war m 


America), and he vaa expecting to chair a 
ten-naiion meeting, in Mr Tahombe’a 
presence, in Nairooi this Friday, Septem¬ 
ber i8tb. 

This is a big task for an olderi atatesman 
of even Mi Xenratu’s stature to under¬ 
take. ft is not being made easier for him 
by the prime mimster M the Congo, who, 
true to form, is still announcing hu inten¬ 
tion of sendi^ his paid white stddieta hamo 
as fatt as he is actually aendina theas to 
conquer new rebel ouq^a oo his behalf. 
For the moment Mr Tshombe'a position 
doea, however, lode stronger than it ever 
has. 

His government has been recognised as 
legitimate by the thirty'^cnir African atatci; 
his annica (metoenariea included) have re¬ 
taken AlbettviUe and Lisala and are press¬ 
ing on Uvira; and the OAU has got itsdf 
into a position where—individual views 
apart—it does not recognise the Stanleyville 

S meat, or any other rebel group, as the 
dviile government’s -equals. It is 
. herefoie, to see how Mr Kenyatta^ 
task can amount to anything other *»«.« 
helping Mr Tshotnbe to eqaoe to terms witii 
1 ^ remaining enemies inside the Congo. 
This would be a bitter emorional piU for 
African nationalists to swallow, but tbqr 
may have to do it 


MALAYSIA 
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fui resolution, tfac resolution might as well 
have been a smmg one. In the event the 
Security Council was asked |P deplore the 
Indonesian paratroop landings apd call on 
Che parties concerned to re&ain from the 
threat or use of force, to respm each other's 
territorial integrity and poUtical indepen- 
dencci and to resume talks with the help 
of the Afro-Asian conciliation oommission 
which they had agreed on at the otherwise 
abonive “ siummit meeting held in Tokyo 
in July. 

Meimwhile, in Malaya, Gurkha troops 
have been attempting to mop up the rem¬ 
nants of the hundred-odd* parachutists 
dropped from an aircraft which Indonesia 
assured the world was only carrying a troop 
of dmseuses back from Cambodia: No 
other forces ready to restrain President 
Sukarno's urge for aggression have revealed 
tluunselves. The Americans have tried in 
vain; the Russians appear to be too 
frightened of Chinese propaganda to try, 
and indeed arc giving more open support to 
Indonesia's neo-imperialist war than they do 
ro the many ** national liberation struggles " 
to which China devotes its attention. Mr 
Sukarno appears to be successfully playing 
off Moscow against Peking, while frighten-' 
ing the Americans by bringing a commu¬ 
nist into his cabinet as a warning of how 
much more he could do. For the time being, 
it is still the British who must pick up 
Malaysia's burden and soldier on. 

HUNGARY AND THB VATICAN 

Unturbulent Priests 

T his week's announcement of a partial 
agreement between Hungary and the 
Vatican on religious affairs illustrates how 
the pattern of church-state relations in 
eastern Europe goes on changing. Hungary 
is the only communist coimtry, apart 
from Poland, that has formally recog¬ 
nised the Roman Catholic church. The 
agreement shows how wrong some com¬ 
mentators were who said that Pope Paul’s 
recent encyclical Bcclesiam Suam was in¬ 
tended to revive Pius Xlt's hard line against 
communism. 

Under the new agreement the Vatican 
has agreed to appoint five new men to empty 
Hungarkn bishoprics and to confirm the 
election of a sixth bishop, a man already 
chosen by Pope John. Those appointed arc 
all prelates who have tried to come to terms 
with the communists, but they are not in 
any sense of the word schismatics. The 
most important appointment is that of 
Bishop Hamvas to the archbishopric of 
Kalocsa. Although he is an old man, this 
makes him look like the eventual successor 
to the Hungarian primate, Cardinal 
Mindszenty. Dr Hamvas, lyho would be 
acceptable to the government, has long been 
the leader of those among the Hungarian 
ck^y who want an accord with the govem- 
m^/|nd some time ago represented 
Hungary^at the world peace conference in 
Moscoy^ . At t:he same time his doctrinal 


COMMENTARY 

orthodoxy and loyalty to Rome make him 
acceptable to the Vatican. The basts for 
Vatican-Hungarian co-operation in episcopal 
appointments thus appars to be that while 
the Pope will retain the right to appoint the 
bishops be will do his best not to put in 
priests hostile to the Hungarian regime. 

No mention has been made of the future 
of Cardinal Mindszenty. Pret^ well every¬ 
body now has an interest in his leaving 
country. The Hungarian government finds 
bis presence an embarrassment: so does the 
United States, since his residence in its 
Budapest Ic^tkm is bloddng the regularis¬ 
ing iff relations between the two countries. 
The Vatican is now willing for him to come 
to Rome, where his fidelity would be 
rewarded by a post in the Curia. But his 
departure does not seem imminent, since 
it would deprive the Vatican of a useful 
aining counter. 


FRANCE 

Press and Purse 

O N the face of it, it is flattering for the 
fourth estate to be given precedence 
over the third. It was before an au^ence 
of journalists that the French prime minister 
and minister of finance, on Wednesday, 
analysed France's economic situation and 
revealed the broad lines of next year’s 
budget, which was not to be presented in 
detail to the finance commission of the 
National Assembly until the next day. But 
this procedure is not rcalW very encourag¬ 
ing even for the press. Parliaments, after 
all, were originally created to enable the tax¬ 
payers’ elected representative^ to keep tabs 
on the use of public money; it is a bad omen 
when a parliament is snubbed in regard to 
the power of the purse. On this occasion, 
moreover, the newspapermen were in effect 
required to aa as a substitute for the par¬ 
liamentary opposition, a task for which they 
hardly seem to be suited. 

M. Pompidou and M. Giscard d'Estaing 
were thus in a position to put their case 
with considerable freedom, as well as with 
the skill and elegance to be expected from 
them. They concentrated on the succesises 
of the stabilisation plan, rising production, 
relative price stability, and impinvement in 
the balance of trade, more than on the 
emerging difficulties, such as the slackening 
rate of growth of private investment, or the 
failure to hold down wages in the private 
sector in line with the pace of increase in 
the public sector. In the presentation of 
(he budget (for details of which, see page 
1147), tile emphasis was laid bn the dis^ 
appearance of the deficit. For the first time 
in years even expenditure “ below the line ” 
is covered by revenue. This should not be 
taken to mean that the-’incn in charge of 
the French treasury are too old fashioned 
to recognise the merits of deficit financing 
in appropriate circumstances. It' simply 
means that the stabilisation plan, introduced 
just a year ago as a temporary expedient, is 
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to be continued until it is felt that some 
of the restrictions it involves can be safely 
relaxed. 

Rejecting the usual charge of election¬ 
eering, M. Pompidou gaily pointed out that, 
as there will be local, senatorial, and presi¬ 
dential elections in 1965, he could well 
introduce three supplementary budgets— 
whereas he in fact pi^ised to present none 
at all. Actually, the only election that mat¬ 
ters, the presidential one, is expected to take 
place at the end of 1965—when the budget 
for 1966 will already have been presented. 


YEMEN 


Summit Postscript 

W ITH the packing up on September 4th 
of the United Nations observer 
mission in Yemen, the situation there might 
have worsened. The mission had proved 
ineffectual Yet the faa that it was paid 
for jointly by Egypt and Saudi Arabia did 
create a little common ground between the 
two. Happily, since its withdrawal, that 
common ground has not collapsed. A joint 
announcement made in Alexandria after the 
Arab summit conference that ended on 
September nth pledged President Nasser 
and Prince Faisal to co-operate in seeking 
a peaceful settlement in Yemen and in 
undertaking the necessary contacts with 
the parties invoived.” 

President Nasser had wisely removed the 
Yemeni problem from the summit confer¬ 
ence’s agenda: he and Prince Faisal reached 
their agreement privately. What precisely 
they have in mind is not therefore known. 
Prince Faisal has definitely not recognised 
the Yemen republic. But he may have 
agreed to accept the status quo for a period. 
This is that the royalists have virtually been 
put out of action and cannot mount a 
counter-offensive except with Saudi help. 
Presuming that help is not given, a state 
of truce could exist in which sounffings for 
a settlement could be made. 

Prince Faisal has probably not renounced 
the two principles he has always stood for: 
the creation of a “mixed government” 
(without either President Sallal or Imam 
Badr, the republican and royalist leaders) 
to be followed by a self-determinmg referen¬ 
dum such as President Nasser espouses for 
the Cypriots. But principles might soften, 
could the right men be found in Yemen to 
cnulle a compromise. The acceptance of 
a truce would signify that the emphasis is 
not for the tiine being on the withdrawal of 
Egyptian troops. Prince Faisal, though 
abhorring their presence, may be realist 
enoi gjiTO accept that he is dealing in Yemen 
wi.h tf^^untry of capricious tribesmen who, 
even mhout the republican-royalist conflict, 
can dudly lapse into anarchy. (Hence the 
foriner iron-hand rule of the imarbs.) Anjp 
big withdrawal of Egyptian security forces 
might jeopardise present chances of reach¬ 
ing a negotiated peace. 







PIA-right on time 88% of the time 


During 1963 pu's punctuality record averaged 88%, which is 
among the highest in the industry—and pm have seventy seven 
scheduled departures every day. A record like this doesn^t just 
happen. It restdts from the high standards which this modem 
and vigorous airline sets itself in an industry of high standards. 
This exfdains why last year i^-—a consistently profitable airiine 
—carri^ over 14% mbre passengers, and why seasoned travel¬ 
lers say PM are great people to fly widi. 
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In cny after cily... 
country after country, 
more and mote people are 
enjoying life with Peter Stuyvesant. 
King Size length, rich choice tobaccos, 
plus the miracle filter give you 
easy draw... more flavour... 
more satisfaction. Peter Stuyvesant... 
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THE WORLD 


national 


Conquistador? 

FROM OUR PARIS OORRESFONDkNT 
BN countries^ more than fifty speeches^ some twenty 
miles by aeroplane and boat from Caracas doWd $0 
Aires, then on and then up to Recife in north-^aat Bta3Bi|-«*-and dD 
this in four weeks. This is the record-breaking tour on which 
General de Gaulle is embarking on September aoch. 

Never before has a French president pl^ed to leave his country 
for so long. Never before has a foreign ruler vMtod iO WWV '' 
Latin American countries at once. Goosiderhig the oSntraM 
in alcirude and climate, the strains of travel and speech-making 
(including passages in Spanish to be learnt by heart) nobody can 
deny that the general, at the age of 74, is ready—and even eager— 
to test his physique to the maximum to serve his policy. His pro* 
gramme seems more like that of a modern, peaceful, would-be 
Conquistador than of an elder statesman. 

His journey has been carefully prepared. His visit to Mexico 
in April was a dress rehearsal which demonstrated both the ambi¬ 
tions and the limiis of French policy. General de Gaulle has always 
been keen to emphasise that France has world-wide interests. True^ 
before \enturing overseas he tried to consolidate his 
European base But when, in his eyes, it became evident that 
American policy was interfering with his European plans, he 
decided to retaliate against America in its own spheres of influence. 
Last year, he began to preach wisdom in Asia. This year is marked 
by his travels through Ijatin America designed to prove that the 
Monroe Doctrine is dead. This is only the beginning of a vast pro¬ 
gramme designed to show the GauUist flag throughout the world. 

An active Fiaich overseas policy had no diance of success as 
long as the Algerian war dragged on. The end ctf the war, in 
1962. provided the economic foundations for such a policy. The 
dismantling of France's direct control over its empire has even 
had an effect on trade. The franc area now accounts for less than 
a fifth of French foreign trade and its share is sdll shrinking. 
French aid and ciedits, concentrated hitherto almost entirely in 
Africa, can henceforth be gradually extended to a wider area. 
French industrialists would not mind being given a helping hand in 
Latin American markets, still dcMXiinated by the United States. 

It would be wrong, however, to interpret General de Gaulle's 
lorthcoming trip as a revolutionary crusade directed against Wash¬ 
ington. The general has not included Havana in his itinerary, and 
most of the governments he is to visit cannot be descrilxd as 
gaullist ” in their attiiude towards America. This may explain 
why only six of his speeches (in Quito, Lima, Ck>chabamb^ Buenos 
Aires. Asuncion and Montevideo) will be made to mass audiences. 

It will be instructive to see how he presents in public his doctrine 
of national independence and what popular response be gets. It 
IS being suggested in Paris that the general will be moderate in tone 
and will avoid attacking American policy. 

At least one reason for French moderation is economic. Latin 
America accounts for only a tiny percentage of French foreign trade 
—a mere 4.2 per cent of exports. France still carries on twice as 
valuable an exchange of trade with Algeria as it does with the 
whole of Latin America. Britain exports nearly twice as mudi 
to Latin America as France does, whik German export^ Sfiih 
little or no political fuss, ate neariy three times as huge and Amern 
can exports, not surprisin^y, are twelve times the size of French 



sales. General de Gaulle’s visit to Mexico was preceded by a 
French grant of credits worth $150 million to that country. There 
con be no question of spreading commercial fertiliser on that 
scale throughout South America. At this stage, the French are 
talking cautiously of technical assistance, enhanced by their con¬ 
siderable experience of th^ problems of development. This seems 
hardly sufiu^t to compete with America. 

Tl^ general’s scope for action has also been limited by an 
awkward change in his strategic time-table. When he was in 
Mexico, he seemed to behave as the self-appointed spokesman for 
western Europe. This showed his awareness that to match America 
on its own terms, within its own sphere of influence, he needed at 
least the backing of western Europe. In his original plan, he 
probably thought of gaming the leadership of a European coalition 
first and of venturing into a vast diplomatic offensive afterwards. 
The resbianoe he has encountered on all tides in Europe has forced 
him to change the order of advance. 

But in terms of strategy, this is at best a risky undertaking. This 
is why, on the eve of hJs departure for Latin America, the most 
fruitful comparison may not be with the Conquistadors at all, but 
with Napoleon m, a conspicuously less successful figure. In the 
’tixtieo the last century, while the French emperor sought gold 
and glkter in Mexico, Itessia was gaming the upper hand in 
Europe. Now, General de GauUe is seeking peac^ul laurels in 
Latin America to cover up Us European frustrations. It would 
be surpriting if his tour were less duui a personal tour de force, 
a triumph with the crowds and even in the headlines. But it is 
unlikely to bring about substantial changes in South America. 
It certainly will not alter die vital balance of power in Europe. 
And those are the realities by which President de Gaulle the states¬ 
man, as apart from Geoend de Gaulle die heroic actor, will be 
judged. 
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ItALY 

Many*Faced Party 

VULOhi OUK KOMI*: CORRl'SroNDjRNr 

iNCB the delegates to the Chmtian 
Democrats’ oioth cx)ngrcss were elected 
m the early sumitKr, the terms of Italian 
politics have ohaoiged. Signor Moro's first 
governmenr fell at the end o( June. For 
this icason tihe congress had to be post¬ 
poned. President Segni became, seriously 
ill early in August, thus creating a now 
urgent need to elect a successor. Signor 
Topliatti died on At^usc 13rd leaving a 
political testament which is Iftdy to have a 
profound infiucncc on communbt policies 
in the West. As one speaker at the con¬ 
gress, which opened on September t2th and 
ended on Wednesday, said: for the next 
few years the relations between the demo¬ 
cratic parties and the Communists will be 
the dominant theme of Italian politics. 

The Christian Democrat congress was 
not prepared for these changes and the 
debate has consequently tended to be im¬ 
provised, evasive and apparently incon¬ 
clusive. Mo agreement between the factions 
was in sight when the confess ended, and 
in all probability it will be trie to the party’s 
new national council to form the alliances 
necessary to find a working majority. The 
leaders have gained a couple of weeks to 
continue their bargaining. A dissociation 
between these high level approaches in the 
corridors and the debate on policy in the 
hall has characterised the congress. For the 
leaders the polirical issues tend to be bar¬ 
gaining counters while for the rank<^nd- 
nle delegates they are the substance of 
politics. In ihe lu^ run, in spile Of appear¬ 
ances, it is the orientation of the rank and 
file that slowly shapes the growth of 
Christian DemtK'rat policies. The late 
Signor dc Gasperi defined it as a centre 
party moving mwardi ih: left, and il has in 
faa made piowcss fit jhxs direction. Today 
90 per cent iw the parry is convinced that 
It must continue for a Jong limc on a centre- 


kfi course; the discussion now is aboiu 
the tempo and the content of policy. 

Basically the Christian Demooais consist 
of four factions. The biggest consists ri 
ah alliance between the so-called '*doro- 
thcans (about 40 per cent of the whole 
party) and the friends of the prime minis 
ter, Signor Moro fin all, 48 per a:nt of the 
party). The dorOthcans are a powerful 
group of moderates. They control the 
secretaryship iu the person of Signor Rumor 
and aince 1962 they have counted on the 
sympathy of the president of the republic. 
The aHiancr betwm Signor More and the 
dorothcans, concluded shartly before this 
cungresa, is neither wholly ainceac nor com- 
foruUc. Signor Moro .stands coosidcrahly 
to the left of the parry secretary, whose 
opening spe^ to the congress emphasised 
the need to go slowly with reforms and to 
iniensify the party's anti-communist drive. 

We don^ want to isolate the Communists, 
we want to fight them." His speech was 
probaMy meant to embarrass Si^or Moro 
and his Socialist partners in the government. 

In addition to the Moixi^darmheans, the 


RUSSIA AND CHINA 


Who’s Coming ? 

R ussia’s argument with China goes on 
reverberating around the world. 
Praida printed on September rath the 
criticisms of Moscow's handling of the affair 
that Signor Togliatti, the leader of Italian 
communism, had put on paper just before 
his death (and which an Italian communist 
weekly had printed six days earlier). Having 
thus proved its objectivity, Provda on Sep¬ 
tember I3ih accused China of making almost 
£i$o million a year by illegally marketing 
iipium abroad, and of using the proceeds for 
spreading antj-Russian propaganda. And 
it was pm lifter a‘reference to Cbina^s claim 
to slices of Siberia that Mtfcfc^ushriiev 
told a group o! Japanese parliamentarians 


4>emognu icottor thioce^MMU^r 
factihiA: J left wi^ opipoDd of^pro- 
'jgress^es land trade nnio#sts l^y 2d per 
ccni^^llfight wiiig ui|lerligiKtt Scel& 
per cent); and a group ^2 per cent) that 
foltows the incalculable Sigpor Fanfani. 
The left wing is led by an impulsive trade 
unionist, Signor Donat Cattm, who told the 
I congress that Signor Ryxpor’s speech wa,s 
i ari Ogai^n^ oi ikmtial iBiti^'cy and parked 
' a 5cep Uek mm tye plet^ek giVbl by rhe 
government. His critics accuse him of wish¬ 
ing m extend the centre-^left alliance to 
include the Cmpmunista* It would be tr^r 
to say that Communist policies are being 
framed to appeal to the discontented 
Catholic left. 

6n the far.right, Signor Scelba fights a 
hopeless bin: ermCrent battle to return to 
a ^rtnersAiip with the Liberals. Some of 
hia supportm hOve pullist sympathies and 
would like so bring ^in into the Buropain 
comnion* market Signor Fatxfani’s gibup 
appears to hold the bahince^ It complains in 
more moderate terms than the extreme Left 
chat the goverpmeot is slow in applying the 
ccfure-lert programme. But nghtly or 
wiongly Signor Fanfani is believed to be 
ready to form a tactical alliance with anv 
of the party factions (even Signor Sorlba’s) 
with a view to becoming his party’s Can¬ 
didate for the presidency of the republic. 
Tlie outcome of rhes: moves is obscure. 

But in spite of these divisioii.s th: party 
is in no real danger of splitting. Signor 
Pella came near to the truth when he told 
the congress that the Chrisuaii Democrats 
were becoming a federatioa of parties. 
Perhaps this is not the worst thing that 
could happen m them. Only outstanding 
personal leadership, like the late Signor 
de GasperFs, could give the partjr real 
unity and a dynamic in proportion to its 
size and influence. But this is absent, and 
Italian politics will probably adapt them¬ 
selves to the fact that Christian Democracy 
is not so mudi a political p^ty as a small 
Catholic parliamenit operating inside or 
alongside the constitutional assembly. 

visiting Moscow on September 15th that 
he had a ** terrible new weapon." 

Meanwhile, the acceptances—^and rejec¬ 
tions—have been coming in for the ]^epara- 
tory conference of cotnenuuist prtics that 
the Russians have called for mid-December 
in Moscow. Out of the 26 parties that p^rc- 
pared the communist worldS i960 meeting 
and have now been asked by Russia to pre¬ 
pare a new one: 

Ten have already accepted (Au&traha, 
Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Syria, Finland, 
France, east and west Germany, India and 
—courtcausly-'riie Soviet Union). 

Six are IBcely to accept (i^entina, Brazil, 
Britain, Hilngary, Mougolia and Africa). 

Tw^ have already refused (China and 

Nc^di A). 

Fow arc likely to refuse (Albania, Indo¬ 
nesia, Jap^h and North Vietnam). 

Four are undecided but reluctant (Cuba, 
Italy, Poland and Rumania-^Xit only thO 
last is really likely 10 keep out). 
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devotes 
its entire 
September 
issue to 
Mathematics 
in the 
modern 
world 


Ills 


The pn-peul U tla> most period ii^ th<! Wstoty of 

tuathemalies. As its tills sti|;gfists, the Srptemher Issue of 
Scientific Aofencaii will aim to show mathematics at work 
today in the ^preat diversity of hiimati endeavour; to show just 
why it 18 that matheniatics continue to lead the advaiiee of 
science cm all frontiers, and why it has become the most 
rapidly growing of all professions in our society* 

Here are some of the areas covered by individual articles: 

Mathematki in the Modem WotM 

New questions in mathematics must be pursued in the abstract 
and for their own sake; new questions Lend to however, 
at the interface of inailiematics and the disciplineb that druvy 
iiptui it. 

Number 

Arithiuctic goes deeper than the oceounlatilV rules. 

Kxydoratiou of the axioms of arillnuetic has h'd on to inoderu 
number theory. 

Geometry 

Geometers today are testing ntid esleuding the l»ouiiduries of 
the coiieeivahle. 

Algebra 

The mulliplieily of luodcrn algebras showfl that the first 
algebra of the Arabs is itself a speeiul case. 

Probability 

The ^^mathematics of uncertainty'* comes closest in spirit to 
work in other branches of science. In its unsolved proidems it 
stales the central dileinrnas of the philosophy of science. 

Mathematics in the Physical Sciences 

Physics is pressing ou the outer botiiulary of thought for new 
models and new techniques to resolthe order that must 
underlie the multiplicity of particles and the iurcos lliut govern 
their interaction. 

Mathematics in the Social Sciences 

Social scientists arc doing cxj>eriineut.s with model societies in 
the eirouits of computers that illuminate the w orking of real 
societies and the making of public ymlicy. 

Computers fai Mathematics 

Tlie quenUon whether a machine can generate novelty beyond 
that wliich goes into its own design has now been answ'cred: 

Yes. Computers are mathcmaliciunu us well as arithmeticians! 

Previous one subject issues of Scientific Amnrican-- devoted to 
sueh subjects as The Planet Earth, The Living Cell, Technology 
and Economic Dcvclo[>r,nent—have reached out across the 
world to astonishingly large audiences. The editors of Scientific 
American believe that the current issue will arouse a 
comparably widespread interest. 

Yet the one subject issues of Srientifie Ameriran which appear 
each September are the exception not the rule, A more 
normal issue of this dislinguished magazine will typically 
include concise and beautifully illustrated attielcs on physica, 
physiology, biology, psychology and archaeology. To the 
scientific community all over the world, Scientific American is 
known pre-eminently as the monthly magaeine that covers all 
departments of science. 

The onp vroM of aeience ia the domain of Scientific American. 
liist);!ibntied ':llkroii|^ottt Great Bfatain mid Eurqpe by 
The ErsNamwiit Nmyapaper, Lfanited, 

Jlapnae^ Shreet^ Londont S.W.1. 

Price 5/- fram ymtr newea^eni^ 
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SOUTH VIETNAM 

This Week’s Coiip 

S OUTH VIETNAM'S govcmtnedt stumbled 
on its way this weeh) with General 
Kbanh still backed by the Americans as 
the best Vietnamese prime minister anyone 
has got. Earlv on Sunday morning tro<^s 
Md by several dissident generals occupied 
tey |»ints, including the radio station m 
SaigOQ. The former chief of the general staff, 
(general Nguyen Van Thieu^ .sacked the 
week before at the demand of the BuddhistSi 
flew to negotiate with General Khanh in 
Ac hill resort of Dalat But the air force 
and the American embassy remained loyal. 
Fighter-bombers roared low over Saigon all 
day. Within 24 hours the coup had crum¬ 
bled. General Khanh, who had retained 
the loyalty of a group of younger officers, 
and of General Dutmg Van Minh whom 
he overthrew in January and who had 
seemed likely to be a focus of disaffection, 
returned to Saigon. 

There is no reason to suppose that his 
government will be more stable next week. 
Washington has read the riot act to the 
various faction leader.s, warning them that 
disunity could imperil their main job of 
saving the country and suggesting they put 
their differences on ke. But General Kbanh 
has been warned by the loyalists, who ap¬ 
pear to have differed with the authors of the 
coup more over means^ than cods, that he 
must get rid of the “ corrupt ’* officers and 
“counter-revolutionary” civil servants—in 
other words, the men they dislike—or face 
a new coup. 

All in all, the episode appears to haNC 
been a collective victory for the armed ser- 
rices which cannot have given any joy to 
the civilians, notably the Buddhist leaders 
and the students demanding a civil govern¬ 
ment, The Buddhists told the Paris news¬ 
paper, Le Monde^ last week that they still 
did not seek to intervene in politics, that 
they are not opposed to the United States 
and indeed that Vietnam needs the Ameri¬ 
cans as long as the war goes on. Given the 
extent to whkh they have already inter¬ 
mingled religion with politics, perhaps more 
attention should be paid to their simultan¬ 
eous demand that the Americans should 
stop interfering with' the national life, and 
that the intensity of the war should be dim¬ 
inished. 


Vietcong Seeps In 

Our Saigon Correspondent writes: The 
real beneficiaries of the recent violence 
between Buddhists and Catholics in South 
Vietnam were, wcdictably, the Vietcong 
rclxls. They Kaa very probably provdsed 
if. 

The burning of the Catholic villages of 
That Bo and Duc-loi on August 23rd wras 
provoked hy a shot fired from behind the 
local chdsth (at Tbt Bc)^ and the throwing 
of two hand-grenades (at Buc-loi). The 
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culfn^iu have not been jdeniified. The Budd¬ 
hists presumed they were Catholics. In 
Saigon on the same: day grenades were 
thrown into a Buddhist and a student de- 
monstratiem. The culprit was not identified. 
On August 27tb various churches in Saigon 
w^e warned of impending Buddhist attacks. 
Various pagodas were warned of imp^- 
ing attacks from Catholics. Both warnings 
were given by the. same group of men, who 
rode m a green jeep. 

Captofed documents have confirmed the 
part played by the Vietcong in setting the 
two commufiities at each other's throats. 
One read; ^'They arl^ cursing each other 
but won't fight. Hurl one grenade and they 
will fight. Seek ail ways to create hatred 
among them.” Groims of Vietcong men 
arc kMwn to have infiltrated hw |l^,,iazdc$ 
of the demonstrators. According 
can sources, units of the special 'tepl^at 
for the liberation of the cs^tal ** had entered 
the city, communicating with each other by 
means of drums and whistles. Two other 

CYPRUS 

Where Madness 
Is Catching 

FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN NICOSIA 

W ITH the dumping of tons free 
foodstuffs by the roadside outside the 
supposedly starving hamlet of Kokkina on 
Tuesday—local Turks said they w^ould not 
accept any free gift from the Greeks—the 
Cyprus crisis seemed to have reached the 
ultimate in lunacy. Admittedly there was a 
sniff of sanity in the air on Wednesday 
morning, when with the approval of the 
Greeks and Turks the United Nations be¬ 
gan to transport the stockpiled supplies at 
Famagusta towards the turbulent north¬ 
west area ; but over the past four weeks the 
performance of both sides on the blockade 
issue has made UN officials and western 
diplomats exceedingly exasperated. Ti^ 
Turks, in particular, seem to have dissi¬ 
pated the good will of much of the rest 
of the world by their behaviour. In Cyprus 
madness is infectious; as soon as one side 
alienates world opinion, the other, instead 
of seizing the propaganda advantage by be¬ 
having rationally, always attempts to outdo 
its opponent in folly or brutality. This has 
been the pattern the past nine months 
and it does not seem to change. 

In as far as there are pros and cons in 
the dispute over the bJocuide, the balance 
sheet is at the moment about even. In the 
view of many observers, the Greeks’ atti¬ 
tude has been mean and petty, rather than 
ruthless on any systematic scale. Over 
the ^hole telltid there liavjt been many cruel 
cases ‘ of hardsh^ especially among the 
Turkish villagers; for instance, the lack of 
kerosene needed for cooking and in bo^ 
pitals'fail caused mucb suffering. But it is 
hard to escape the Conclusion that the 
■' Tufkr alK^tibns -"mt ^eSSrggSr^ted 
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Vietooag wgiawiite have been poked) ready 
to march, in Binh Duong province, forty 
miles away. 

On the night of Aupst 28th, at the height 
of the disturbances, the Vietcong attempted 
to storm a polke station in Sairan’s second 
district. In the provinces, the Vietcong 
had plans to seize provincial and district 
headquarters. Troops and police had been 
ordered not to shoot at demonstrators or 
even to carry arms. As one policeman said 
bitterly, “ Even if we were armed, all the 
Vietcong had to do was shave their heads, 
march into the post and do what they liked.'* 
The national director of police threw up his 
arms in disgust: “ What more could I do? 
I have even let out the communists with a 
record.” Under Buddhist pressure, General 
Khanh had ordered him to release all those 
arrested on August 28th. Among the r,2oa 
were ii known members of the Vietcong, 
and 155 men with aiminal records. On 
September ilth, under Buddhist pressure, 
the nitional director of polke was nred- 

for propagaiull purposes and that they, 
rither than the Greeks, want the blockade 
to be maintained. 

hi this mood there seems little chance 
of any positive response to President 
Makarios’s “ peace offensive ” which he 
announced on Tuesday; ail the arch¬ 
bishop’s basic points—the de-forrification 
of military posts, an amnesty for the 
“Turkish rebels,” financial help for Turks 
willing to return to their homes—have 
been tried out before and have been swiftly 
shot down in flames by the Turkish leaders, 
w'ho see every peace gesture by the arch¬ 
bishop as a Machiavellian trap to induce 
them to relinquish their positions. 

One bright spot is that the muddle over 
the blockade has given the tJN a chance to 
seize the initiative. On a number of occa¬ 
sions the UN has at last show^n signs of 
being tough and this has paid dividends. 
Last Sunday helicopter supplies were swiftly 
flown into Kokkina from British stores at 
Dhckelia ; two days later firm orders were 
given to drive Greek food supplies to 
Kokkina, dump them there if tne Turks 
argued t^ toss, and get out. Last weekend 
the Turks were abruptly told that they 
must stop trying to build a new road link¬ 
ing their Hilarion stronghold with the vil¬ 
lage of Temblos-r-and to back up Words 
with deeds the Canadians moved mto new 
positions. There is just a flicker 6 [ hope 
here that, under General Thimayya’s 
leadership, the UN force may yet be^mc 
more ^eedve than: it has been so far. 

This will not be at all to the liking of 
the C^rus government, which lias not 
concealed itg misgfeings about some of the 
points in (^n^al U Tfaant’s 

repriiiito the fcifrity CfilmpS list week; 
Thx' (Ireek Cypriots have their owfa 
paiLsan nodons of what freedom of move¬ 
ment for the UN should mean and they 
distrust the idea that the UN should have 
the power to create buffer zones between 
the two sides. Freedom of movement 
mtut&sm; irprttcticgr iRrtwrwhit 
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the governnieiU says hut on the caprice d 
some cweoty-year<Qld at a road block. If 
the morale of the UN troops is to be main* 
tained k is clear that they must be allowed 
to exert their authority when challenged by 
the Greek security forces and that the 
humiliations ctf p>ast months—^now being 
meted out to nearly all the contingents and 
not merely to the British—^must cease. 

The key to the whole situation now seems 
dearly to lie in the rdationship between 
the Greek government and PresideQC 
Makarios. The archbishop’s visit to 
Athens for the royal wedding this weekend 
should doubtless give a chance to clarify 
the aituarion*—and after bis last visit a few 
weeks ago darificaticm seems to be needed. 
In the interim he has delivered a spate of 
crypdc pronouncements with em¬ 

phasis on jfwis than at any time since 
1958. This* all the pundits have agreed^ 
is a sure sign that he has accepted enosis 
in principle in exchange for the Greek 
government's support at the UN and in 
other, directions. But it may be doubted 
whether the archbishop has re-committed 
himself fully and unequivocally to enosis. 
Never in his tortuous career ba^ he been 
more ambiguous; in fact he often appears 
to be moving from point to point, and from 
day to day^ on a basis of expediency and 
opportunism. In essence what the world 
is witnessing is a remarkable display of 
diplomatic equestrianship; he is clearly 
trying to ride two horses (enosis and inde- 
pend^ce) at the same time. 

The left wing among the Greek Cypriots 
is solidly behind Archbishop Makarios in 
his patent deviations from the so-called 
agreed line with the Greek prime minister, 
Mr Papandreou. The cooununist sympa¬ 
thisers are afraid that in the event of 
ano±er major crisis, the Greek government 
may carry dirough, under the guise of 
enosis, a form of anschluss^*~^-w latest 
bogey word in the Greek political vocabu¬ 
lary. At first glance this may sound far¬ 
fetched ; but it IS one of the shadowy possi¬ 
bilities always looming in the badigfound, 
and many western di^macs woidd secretly 
rriish a noc-too-serioiis crisis with Turkey 
which would yet be serious enough to allow 
the Greek government to take control in 
Nicosia. 

Just bow far Athens is beginning to 
ti^ten the screw on Archbishop Makarios 
is hard to determine. In the view of some 
observers, there have been dear' signs that 
in the past three wedcs the Greek govern¬ 
ment has applied heavy pressure with suc¬ 
cessful icsults. The relaxatkm, then lifting, 
of the economic faiodade is one illustcation. 
The question ctf the Turkish troop ^aoe- 
ments may have to be another. But in their 
ptesent mood no pressure will induce the 
Gredt Cywiots to cede an inch of tiieir 
island to me Turks as sovereign territory. 
The most that they are disposed to envisa^ 
is that one of the British bases, probil^ 
Dhekdia, should be made over to the Turks, 
or shared by the British, Greek and Tuikish 
troQ^. Despite Foreign Office denials the 
feeling is growing that this will have to 
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be one cf the elements in a final solution 
and wny diplomatic observers here will be 
surprised if it is not raised in the infoimal 
exchanges due to take place between Mr 
Kyprianou, the C^ipriot foreign minister, 
and American offiaals during his visit to 
the United States for the meetmg of the UN 
General Assembly. 

Meanwhile, until the General, Assembly 
meets, all the signs are that the Cyprus 
government's pobey will be a mixture of 
tactical pcKe gestures towards the Turks 
coupled with a coutinued essay in brink 
manship by file acchbisfat^ in a variety of 
other directions. His only worry, it is whis¬ 
pered, is chat he may be running shm of 
brinks. 


TOURISTS IN SWITZERLAND 

Enough Is Enough 

ntOM OUR SPECUL CORRESPONDENT 

G etting on for a million travellers with 
Bridah passports visited Switzerland 
ini 963 , and about as many agam were ex¬ 
pected this year. Heaven knows what 
Byron would make of so numerous an 
intrusion were he.idU Acre. In x8i6 be 
noted his oonpittiiiits* hdbfes in the iournal 
of -An exenrsktn of some days to the 
Mountains,” which he kept for hit half- 
dsfor Augusta. There was the Eoj^ lady 
lAom he observed sleeping in d damage 
founding Like Geneva ofor ChniBiih-*lwt 
aticep in Ao'mfot aotMWroodo iplilt Jd 
wocU—exceitenti” And anoAfo at 

Qumonit -in Ae vety eyes of Mont 
BwA,” vAofo he overfaeaid aAAg her 
eofopaaions lAeAer they had over leea 
aoyihiog more ronl->” w if it tfoie Hiigb- 
gate or Hompttfod ift Brotnpfoqfor BlQKa 

jpbes, twrents, |laciettbi<Ef^^ 

sunmAa tf ibowfar.ah^ Aom— 
andJfMWl 7 *» 

The amwfo it Att tn^y 1 
wobld'iAttiAnt fo 
^t 4 ud QM or 

in Afofo^ 

MM were in SwiaOfljitit Ond 

lod^ngs, and hdf as many at oMiijAt 
Cog and cable tailwaw .whisk hundreds 
daily in a few minutes trom Lauterbninnen 
up to Wengen and the heights above, tAicb 
Qyroii readied, by fooqiaA and inhere, in 
twtud^ he vienm the Jungfrau and Ae 
Dent d’Atgent ” Aining Bke ouA.” 

Yet xydg was not even a ncord year for 
Ae Swiss toutist industty. The' total of 
ovemigbt stays came to luff a odlUon (1.3 

C r cent) fawer in 1963 Aan in 1960. This 
8 provoked some bfortaeardiiog among 
the ptoert and orgamsers at beadquarterB 
mZutkfa. It loAcs rtthor at if they are hi 
lome th ing of a quandary j for sAUe they 
are beat on peocUming open house to Ae 
multitude tbw are doing ao wlA Ae aid of 
Ae slogan "tamUe m Europe, rest in 
Switzerland.” In 1962, the syw atmiver* 
ttry of Rousseau's birA, Switzerland’s 
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catchpenny cry was ” to nature, back 
to travel culture.” But an ever-inttcasing 
gate is an ambition that sooner or later 
must prove incompatible with the spec¬ 
tators' oomfwt. ff the enjoyinent of nature 
in ttanq^Uty is Switzerland’s greatest 
boon, wiat is Ae aaturatioo poimt for 
tousists ? 

Clearly it is inponant for the welfare 
of the country’s 5J million readent popula¬ 
tion to find approximately Ae right answer. 
The Swiss tourist industry earns some 
3 /too millioo Swiss francs a year, which 
lejMKsents about seven per cent of Ae 
national inpome. It ,provides work for 
140,000 jieople, or six per cent of all 
Switzerland’s prid workers. Roughly 4.5 
per omt of die copat^s asseu are invested 
m k—some 6,500 million francs. 

When Ae National Tourist Office was 
founded 46 years ago to eiploit Switzer¬ 
land’s natural naoes it was allotted an 
annual budget of 400/wo francs. Today fr 
receives eleven miUioo. One half of this 
is ermtributed by Ac centrsl government, 
Ac other by Ae parties dikfly expecting to 
gain from a flouriAing toumt business : 
the federal railways (1.2 million francs), the 
post office (700/M0), the Swiss hotel asso¬ 
ciation (240.000), the highway traffic asso¬ 
ciation (200,000), and moAy regional 
organisations. Last year the national tourist 
office sent out 12.-5 million prospectuses. 

Although bigger and bigger figure! are 
being bandied about, there are signs that 
boA official and commercial Switzerland are 
boonning aware of Ae dangers of overdoing 
it—as & nadond tourist office’s anodyne 
slogans since 1962 suggest. The ei^ana- 
tion generally given for the drop m Ae 
numbn of foreign ttisitors last year is that 
Aere is a fashionable trend anwng nor A«m 
Solidaymakers—^reiaforoed by readier 
money ai^ faster communications—^to seek 
the certain sun of Ae Adriatic and Medi- 
tenanean coasts or even Africa. But it is 
also recognised that Switzerland’s com- 
paradvely small and serene world—^with its 
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cover world economic tnd polltioil doNTClopmcrtts 1 
SO reviews MCh pubtlslifd querttrly 

Belgium 

The oconomy is gtiU buoyont. but could the price 
problem be more danperoue than it appeari Ai firai 
ilpht? Our lateat fIcVlaw augo^ that it miobt be 
fend axamtnea teftalo 'opp«ant contradictiona in 
OovomiYiiin poUoy* 

furtherUttaili from*. 
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Hiapificeiit setting, unique political and 
•nciiti ways, good cooking, and oppOTtuni- 
ries for arduous or gentle exercise—is not 
improved by noisy overcrowding. The aim 
now is less to expand than to consolidate— 
to assure constant returns for the invest¬ 
ment in those 224,000 beds, in the now 
wholly electrified railways, and in the new 
trunk roads and trans-alpine tunnels that 
link, or will presently link, northern with 
touthem Europe. 

Since some visitors to Swif 7 .crland have 
complained of the unexpectedly high cost 
of their holidays, the temptation to over¬ 
charge tourists 18 also being watched^and, 
it seems, widely overcome. The present 
writer, who recently travelled privately by 
car through much U Switzerland, was im¬ 
pressed by* the number of times he was 
able to park without charge—even, for 
instance, at the foot of the much-visited 
Reichenbach falls (where Conan Doyle 
toppled Sherlock to death), and at Lauter- 
bninocQ, an overcrowded springboard into 
the mountains if ever there was one. At 
one heaven-sent lakeside hotel, where radio 
was never heard, no extra charge was made 
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Human Wrongs 

T wo events in Algeria this month closed 
a chapter in the country’s history. The 
first was the putting to death on September 
3rd of the rebel Colonel Chabani. The 
second was the production, on the follow¬ 
ing day, by the National Liberation Front 
(FxN) of its new list of candidates for 

K rliament—a list that will be put to popu- 
‘ vote this Sunday (September 20th), and 
presumably ratified. This list excludes ail 
those fringe people who gave a little supple¬ 
ness to the current parliament. It is stiffly 
confined to FLN yes-men. The chapter 
that ends in Algeria is the one in which 
President Benbella tried to win over oppo¬ 
nents. The gloves are now off. 

This parliament-designate will be 
expected to give a lemblancc of public 
backing to the government's lougheniiig 
measures against present or potential adver¬ 
saries. But it cannot overcome the qualms 
that many Algerians privately feci at the 
government’s hurry and flurry. Colonel 
Chabani was shot less than an hour after 
bearing his sentence from g secret military 
tribun^* No one knows if he had a trial. 
Only a day earlier six members of the 
illegal opposition, accused of terrorism, had 
also faced a firing squad. These shootings 
are intended as a warning to other 
counter-revolutionaries.” 

Vet Colonel Chabani did not rvpify those 
of President Bcnbella’s enemies who oppose 
him on political grounds. He went into 
dissidence on learning that his appointment 
as a chief of staff would deprit e him of his 
command in the Sahara—where he lived 
like a feudal overlord. He was, on the 
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for using either the private bathing huts or 
the rowing boats. (Wild horses will not 
drag out the secret of this jewel’s name or 
whereabouts.) 

As far as British visitors arc concerned, 
the Swiss authorities are bearing in mind 
that it is a moribund if not vanished genera¬ 
tion of travellers for whom a journey to 
Switzerland was what the present generation 
might call a ** must,” Plans arc being 
hatched in Zurich to awaken the interest 
particularly of young Englishmen in the 
lakes and mountains that charmed their 
ancestors. Partly with this object in view 
a Swiss centre is to be opened in London 
in the fairly near future. The Schwcizer- 
ischcr Bankverein ha.s signed a 200-year 
lease with City Centre Properties for a 
fifteen-storey building in Leicester Square 
at an xnnual rent of 2,178 million Swiss 
francs. Here the various Swiss travel or¬ 
ganisations and banks will be represented, 
and there will be a restaurant and an ex¬ 
hibition room, and some space for parking. 
The Swiss government is contributing 3.8 
million francs to the project, as well as an 
interest-free loan of 5.8 million francs. 



Ferhat Abbas: father-prisoner 


whole, unpopular because he had become 
self-indulgent. But Algerians can never 
forget that he commanded the embattled 
Aur^s mountain area during the struggle 
with France and later, after independence, 
fought the Alg^rois soldiers opposing Mr 
Benbella, thus literally opening the way to 
Mr Benl^lla’s assumption of power. 

In order to maintain his regime the presi¬ 
dent has dropped many friends. He has 
also dropped some of those principles that 
made him stand out as a leader. Not much 
more than a year ago he was acclaiming 
hisrevolution without prisons.” He now 
has several hundreds of political prisoners. 
Up till a few months ago he was known to 
be opposed to the death penalty. He now 
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supports it with such vigour as to strike 
from the list of new deputies some of bis 
loyal supporters who, simply as a matter 
of conscience, spoke against capital punish¬ 
ment in a debate on July 2nd. 

^ This month he has denounced, with pas¬ 
sion, Ac use of torture in prisons. Yet many 
Algerians wonder whether, even on this 
issue, he can stick to his purpose, or know 
what his army is doing. It is hard for a 
head of state, who is always under pressure 
from his army, to uphold Ac principles he 
cares for if he has not the force of public 
opinion to lean on. Unfortunately, in 
^geria such opinion has been virtually out¬ 
lawed. But outside Algeria, international 
opinion might still help to strengthen the 
elbow of a leader who is generally felt to 
be instinctively humane. 

Amnesty International, the deAcated 
oiganisation that has worked so hard for 
Ae welfare of political prisoners in Morocco, 
has already started enquiries about 
G)lonel Chabani’s execution. It will prob¬ 
ably try to get information about Algeria’s 
political prisoners, a number of whom, when 
struggling for independence, were honoured 
in western capitals by socialist and liberal 
sympathisers. Amongst them is Mr Ferhat 
Abbas, Ae “ father of Ae revolution ” who, 
according to his wife, was taken from his 
house on August 18th—as was also his 
adopted son. 

Amnesty’s Moroccan enquiries were 
assisted by the fact Aat Morocco allowed 
it to send an observer to the now famous 
thre^monih trial, a civilian trial held in 
public, of the men who were charged with 
planning a coup d’etat and the murder of 
King Hassan. (The three who were sen¬ 
tenced to death were reprieved just a month 
ago.) It also enjoyed the support of the 
press and of members of parliament in 
various western countries, above all in 
France and Britain. Algeria may prove less 
hospitable. But that is all Ac more reason, 
in the opinion of Amnesty’s wellwishers, 
why those western societies, individuals and 
newspapers who campaigned so hard, and 
with some success, on behalf of Morocco’s 
political prisoners should campaign for 
Algeria’s too. 

There have been no executions in 
Morocco since it became independent 
although it has had its troubles, com¬ 
parable wiA Algeria’s: first a rebellious 
liberation army and later Ae Rif revolt in 
1958. (Dissidents have of course been 
killed in regular fighting and in forays with 
Ae police.) But Morocco has now under 
sentence oi death Ae five armed Moroccan 
infiltrators who were captured some weeks 
ago coming over Ae Algerian border, .tod 
it still holds political prisoners. King 
Hassan, like President Benbella, is at core 
a humane person, yet always, like the presi¬ 
dent, under pressure from his security 
forces. He is responsive to western influ¬ 
ence. But he cannot point to w^orld opinion 
as a cause for releasing political prisoners 
and exercising restraint if he sees t^t 
opinion indifferent to what goes on in neigh¬ 
bouring Algeria. 
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conditioning...pumping...transporting...recording and controUing. 



let Crane help you profit through 
coordinated purchasing 

of 


flow control, water eonditloning, electronic controls 

components • systems • processes 

Mcike CawQ your single source of supply and responsibility 



THE COOROIHATEO COMPANie^ OP 


Cor^rdrn‘ Uni Pac 
D«^f|i'nerj|7er‘j as- 

surf rhMni(at|y 

pure pror ii\.itC‘r 
al surpri^ ng'y low 

cost. 



CRANE 


MfOIKO HKMQUAKTSRSt GMNE C0...lntemationa! Division. 300 Park Ave.. N.Y.. U.S.A. 

AUSTRALIA: Crane Australia Ply. Ltd, i^dney • CANADA: Crane Canada Ltd., Montreal * ENfiLAND: Crane Ltd, London 
FRANCE: Crane SA, Paris • fiERMANY: Crane C.ni.b.H., Dusseldorf • HOLLAND: N.V. Nederlands-Amerikaanse Fittingfabriek, Deventer 
ITALY: Crane-Orion, S.pA Trieste MEXICO: Crane OemIng de Mexicd Monterrey, N.L • SPAIN: Fundiciones Ituarte, SA, Bilbao 

For prompt action call your local Crane Repreaentative. 

For a complete list of Crane components, systems and processes, write Crane Co., World Head quarters,. 
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.simuji-CiU’vos 

build plant for fertiliser or n.-tsoriated 
ebcmicals production on a world-wide scale. 
Recent contracts completed and under con¬ 
struction include the ICl fertiliser plant 
at Severnside and the SASOL nitrogen 
iertlllser plant. Add to these a phosphatio 
fertiliser plant In Ireland, a compound 
fertiliser planlr In a superphos¬ 
phate plant |p ^ fQi'Wiser is n \voaci 

we know well. Ask us to add your name to 
oui’ information list. 


i'l.".' &/ Ihe J C J ferlt I mi pJeni ui ScrernauLfi, 



StHiON-CARVeS LTD 


STOCKPdRT 


SIMOM-CAHVES 



ENGLAND and at Cakuita • Johannasburg • Sydnajf Toronto 
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By adoiiting a touqhJy independent attitude to Moscow 
and getting eway with it, the Rumanians have made a 
distinctive place for themselves in the communist 
world. At home, too, they ate working out a pattern 
of their own. 

> BY OUR SPrciAl CORRESPONOFNT 

ROUP chough they are of the pot^idon they have xeachedn the 
Rumaniao communists do not apparently lay claim to any 
special Rumanian road to soaalism. Perhaps their way has been 
too piagmadc, too purely nationalist. Over the past few years 
It has at any rate h^ a distinaive look. A real spun has b6en 
given to the country’s economy; but any pressure for a more 
liberal regime, for greater freedom in speech and thought and 
wider ooDCaocs with the outside worlds has been, not altogether 
suppressed, but firmly controlled. And in their relations with 
Moscow the Rumanian communists have asserted an independence 
unprecedented in eastern Europe since Marshal Tito defied Stalin : 

^ but uoHke Tito in 1948 they have not had to pay the penalty of 
tfspulsion from the camp. 

Indeed, their posidon in the communist world Is now sudi that 
at their national '' liberadon " day celebrations on August 23rd 
fa date oddly chosen, since on that day twenty years ago it was 
King Michad, not the communists, who got rid of the pro-Nazi 
dictator. General Antonescu) they achieved the distinction of 
imposing a tack truce on the disputatious communist facdons. 
Russians and Chmese, Jugoslavs and Albanians united in sapsg 
nice things about their hosts instead of nasty things about each 
other. Momover, the Russians paid the unexpected compliment 
of sending Mr Mikoyan, instead of a representative of lower grade. 

“From Russia with Tact 

1 has of coMTse been lucky for the Rumanians that they felt 
comt>elled to assert their independence from Moscow at a 
ume of dhaoge wArcin any case blowing softly 

likirough the -cohihiumst world and ^en Russia’s preoccupation 
likith China modified both its wtUingifess and ifls ability to deal 
toughly wi|th lesser malcOo^s. As iar as the Rumanians are 
concerned) their dispute with Moscow tnd the Council for Mutual 
Economic Aid (Comecon) has been sealed—in their favoilr—^and 
that is thfat. Ever since «be summcf of ^ last year the Russians have 
seemed to acceifiiBfkIj fhe defeat of C^mecon’s plans to integrate 
the ecoivimies^pf n^^iber coiintries thfough a supranational plan¬ 
ting boatd alp^ fhat^ ka far as Ru|aania was concerned, fvoUld 
have prevented k from jk^uiog aU-round econoipic dcveloflment 
and relegated it pnmaril]r to the role Of supplier of raw materials 


to the economically more advanced members. Last April the 
Rumanians issued a special party document which declared that 
" the planned management of the national economy is one of the 
fundamental, essential And inalienable attributes of die sovereigiitj 
of the socialist state ”; and that in order to exeidse these attributes, 
the state must bold in its own hands all the kvers ” widi which 
economic and social hie is managed. 

Upon this document, which provoked no public counterblast 
from Moscow, the Rumanians now firmly take their, stand. But 
having made their point, they give the impressiofi of being aiudous 
not to press matters further than they must. They emphasise that 
they are still members of the socialist camp and have no intetitiog 
of leaving it—^why should they, if they can enjoy membership on 
thek own terms? They take part in almost all the mitme 
co-ordinating activities of Comecon. On all the big mtetnadonal 
issues concerning relations with the Vest upon whkm the Russians 
and the Chinese disagree, the Rumanians support the Russians. 
But there is a snag here; Uk 6 a number of pthkr oomtatmist 
parries that support the Russians on general grounds, they do not 
approve of Moscow’s tactics, and in particular Of its infistenoe on 
a world communist conference. For the RiimaiiiatiB more than 
most, die decision whether to turn up or stky awt^ from Mr 
Khrushchev's preparatory meeting in Deoeniber must bO a very 
tricky one. Their leaders’ independent stand has helped to 
furbish up their image at home, and it might cast a ctond to go to 
Moscow at Mr Khrushchev’s bidding on a misrion of wiridi the 
regime is known to disapprove. On the other hand, to stay at 
home would be a rebuff to the Russians, and the Rumanians may 
well be wondering whether there is not a limit to the amount of 
rebufiing the Russians they can get away with. 

Steei on the Danube 

EAMWHlLF, the Rumanians cannot disguise their satisfaction 
with the way things have gone so for. The symbol of their 
sariffaction and sdf-oonfi^ce is the big new steel pkktt now under 
construction at Galati on tlie Danube. Preparation of the sice was 
begun in 6n an inunense flat plain fust otlcakk the ijown, oon- 
veniendy near to ah inlet of the Danube where a special port will 
ei'entually be built. Production is due to start in two years’ time; 
the target is two million tons of steel 0 year by 1970 and four 
nlullion tons is aimed at by a date not yet specified. 

The chief building so for complet^ is a large rather elegaat- 
lodksng riled, painted bright blue and yellow inkide, whidi is 
eventually designed for maintenance activities, but is at present 
used for construction work The budding of the first of the 
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It wd) li^talla- 

French and Brioalgi «i aii! | ^ | yp . ip' begin. This joint 
AngMiiffeach undertdd^ vw ;bm| teduudans from 

bodidbuiatefesm wkinCMIa^ for ja^ Two mote 

roffing mint iM planned, to .^be prodkied, sopdraiBp; ^ to present 
plans, by the Rosstans. Theio he a A^nace, wbicb 

the RuoHHliaftt ibniiiaefses tx^fb;mSl 0 >. ■ sted plam, for 
wIiMi llsey. dtt sdli dhoppi% aisnidi'm 'wettem Europe. 

Tim Rt«i(if|biaA;; 4 »i^ j 4 etsnpjsii 9 l^ to'have 'i steel 
coflp|iiii$e. <K(''a<w' 'niii^'--cosq||l>ii^ Muta in Poland or 

DucuaijySaoS in.Iiningasy, is nM one, 'of 'die 

rasP'^jlIMM^ .wl[A’’Sddch'£ixlsilbwn). oountiy is 

ple«tfii% endoiseid^ teedady bec^ nae of die tnain bones 

of contention srith Jtussiims.* ,^l!raetl IMr Khnididiev. vistced 
Rumania two years igo .he wM disa{riilovihi|iy silent about Galad. 
Last rntmth, on the other band, Mr Mmyan dnly made a 
pilgrimage to the near aieel'ip^ and widied the. wotlcffl's there 
go^ luck. Presumably the ^negodadons for the '^‘two RusdSn 
rdling mills, which have been radier hanging fire, will now make 
better progress. Presumably, too, the Rumanians will feel more 
confident that imports of iron ore from Russia will not be cut 
down. Not that they show the slightest sign of worry about their 
supplies of iron ore. Important new sources oumde the com¬ 
munist world have begun to be tapped in India and Brazil. North 
Africa is another potendal source, and production in Rtimam'a 
itself, which in 1938 was less than i40/>oo tons, rose last year to 
more than two and a quarter million tons. 

Goulash Soon 

T U6 Galati steel combine is also a symbol of the Rumanians’ 
deiermination to develop their country’s economy. Per^ps 
the kinds of traffic to be found on Rumanian main roads provide^ 
another symbol. The three main types seem to be the forward-^ 
looking scooters, the backward-looking horse-drawn carts, and, 
above all, the lorries whose busy activity serves the needs of the 
expanding economy. (Private cars arc still fairly infrequent outside 
the main towns, although imports last year were nearly three times 
higher than in 1959 and one is told that the latest status symbol 
is one of the bigger Fiat models.) 

All the lorries, apart from the very big ones, come from a factory 
in Brasov which is proposing to produce 19,000 3>ton and 5-ton 
lorries this year, and 70,000 by 1970. The factory used to turn 
out a Russian lorry. Two years ago it switched to models of its 
own design which are said to be more economical to produce 
and to run and—^it is added, with something of a twinkle—much 
more modern in appearance. In Rumania the great thing is to 
go one better than anyone else and to go one better than the 
Russians is best of all. 

In the current plan f 1960-65) the annual rate of growth of indus¬ 
trial production is set at 13 per cent; so far it has averaged 15 per 
cent. The emphasis is on hcaN7 industry, but the consumer is not 
neglected. Although a great deal may remain to be done, the 
serried rows of new blocks of flats in provincial towns as well 
as in Bucharest bear witness to the housing drive of the past 
few years. And the well presented industrial exhibition that is now 
being held in Bucharest demcaistnites the variety of goods being 
produced by Rumanian industry, from flimsy nylon underwear to 
the latest ponderous oil drilling equipment. 

The exhibition may be a special effort but it is not purely window- 
dressing. In small country towns, as well as in large centres, the 
shops seem to be well stocked with cloffies and consumer gwyds 
of ail kinds. A comparison of prices with average wages suggests 
(even when allowance is made for the very low rents) that some 
of the larger articles of clothing, such as suks and overcoats, 
muAt be pretty expensive. And there are complaints that in terms 


of what Mr Khrushchev might call ^reai life,” that is, getting 
the sweater and the zip &stener in the size and colom one ri^Uy 
wants, sbopfl^ag can be a rather fruitraetbg bi^eiis. same^ 

supplies arc obviously far better than tb^ were. 


How They Do It 

W HAT has made it possible for the Rumanians to sqch an 
Undoubted impetus behind their eccmomic/dev^poaent, 
especially at a time when the economies of most nH ttieiir ccum^ 
munlst neighbours are running into rather heavy weathisr> iPke 
first reaeofi altnost invariably giy^ is the countQf’s rich tesouroes 
of raw In ji||ahuer^ agricidtote^i^ dmb^ 

which have httn inadequatdy tbcploitiKl fii the pastpatticular 
emphasis is pboed on fhe chomk^ hidustry, whose annual rate of 
development between ipyo and .I963 averaged 22 per, cent. 

As far as agriculture is conoem^ aldioii^ the Rumamans can 
congratulate themselves on being the only socialist country to be 
self-supporting in cereals, it remains to be seen whether they are 
yet exploiting their rich agricultural potentialities in the best and 
most efficient way. Gollectivisatbn was hastily completed two 
years ago, and many farms still seem to be having teething troubles. 
I..eaving on one side any social and political difficulties, more 
mechanisation, more fertilisers, and more experts are needed before 
the advantages of collectivisation can be convincingly demonstrated. 
Investment in agriculture is now much higher than it was ten years 
ago; the amount invested in every 100 hectares has increased from 
20,000 lei in 1951*53 to 51,000 lei in 1961-63. All the same, with 
a cereals production last year (admittedly not a very good one) of 
10,300,000 tons, it will not be very easy to achieve the target of 
14-16 million tons set for 1965. 

Rumania’s expanding trade contacts, with east and west alike, 
and the superior efficiency of its economic planning are further 
reasons given for its economic progress. In riew of Rumania’s 
differences with the other east European communist countries over 
some aspects of Comecon policy, it should perhaps be emphasised 
that it has not been expanding its trade outside eastern Europe at 
the expense of its trade with the socialist countries. Its planned 
exchanges with them go on increasing every year, but the total 
volume of trade is also increasing and the exchanges with the 
non-communist world are rising at a faster rate than those with 
the commimist countries. Thus while in 1959 Rumanian trade 
with the east represented nearly 80 per cent of the total volume, 
last year it had dropped to just under 69 per cent. And whereas 
Rumanian trade with the east was 63 per cent higher last year 
than in 1959, trade with western Europe had more than trebled. 

In fact, compared with the trade figures of most other east 
European countries with the west, the Rumanian expansion does 
not seem particularly out of the ordinary. But the Rumanians 
started with a less well developed industry than, say, the Czechs 
or the Poles, and as far as capital equipment aiid technical 
know-how is concerned, they regard the whole world as their 
oyster; they boast proudly that their factories are being equipped 
with nothing but the best 
and most modem 
machinery wherever it 
may come from. Indeed, 
one has only to walk 
round a few of their 
factories to see that a 
high proportion of the 
equipment is quite new, 
a^ that it has been 
assembled From an 
astonishingly wide 
variety of sources. It 
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Firth Vickers scientists achieve breakthrough 


A malor development iii stainless steel—known as FV5io— 
to meet the severe corrosion and stress Imposed by super* 
sonic flight has been achieved by Firth Vickers saendsts 
after nearly fl ve years’ research and experimentatiom 


The main with previouK 

F^talnlesH steels lay in the fact 
that the cai'hon, which was essen¬ 
tial to toughen the metal, was 


Nigerian 
£2.2 million 
loco order 

The Niporian Hallways Co?*pom- 
tlon luive placed a £2.2 million 
contract with British firms for 
tllescl electric loc«c)tnotiveB. 

Two Vlckera coniTianlcs are 
associated with this order, won 
tisalnst competition ft*om the 
UHA. Metropolitan-Cammell 
Carriage Was?on Co. Ltd are to 
supply mechanical parts In co¬ 
operation with Associated Elec¬ 
trical Industries Ltd, and the 
engines will be built for Sulzcr 
Bros. (London) Ltd at Barrow. 

This is the largest order yet 
placed by Nigerian Railways for 
their expansion programme which 
began In the mid-1950s. The loco¬ 
motives will be used for mixed 
traffic duties on 3 ft 6 in gauge 
lines between the port of Lagos 
and Kano in the Northern Region. 

GROUND NUTS AND CAPITAL GOODS 

The traffic will consist largely 
of the candage of ground nuts and 
raw nmterials to the coast, and 
capital goods to the Interior. 

Metro-Cammell have supplied 
railway ennlpment all over the 
world and have also been asso¬ 
ciated with A£I In supplying 
Zambesi class locomotives to 
the Malawi and Trans-Zambesia 
mllways. The new contract for 
Nigeria consolidates the foothold 
ali'eady cstahllshed In Africa. 


prone to concision under certain 
severe conditions so that a two¬ 
fold problem existed. Firstly, to. 
n^mbve the carbon and then to 
replace it with a strong non- 
corrosive metal. The solution 
achieved by F'lrth Vickers Wfts to 
mix copper into the steel after the 
csrbon liad been extracted, and 
the perfecting of this process has 
resulted In FV520. 

The new metal will take a load 
of 60 t^as per sciuare Inoli and 
withstand a heat of <0 degr'ees 
Centigrade. It is already in use In 
TSR2, the new RAF bomber, and 
will be used extensively in the 
Concorde Bupersonlo airliner, now 
under construction* 

Fh^th Vickers Is on associated 
cohfipany of the Vickers Group. 

VITAL LiNK IN 
LAim SFEEllllCOORD 

Dohald Gampbeirs record break¬ 
ing BluebM made Use of FV520 in 
j theappro^date hot spots. A further 
I contnbutloh was made by English 
' Steel Corporation ^ho supplied 
j the htgjhstrengthstoo) for the half 
shafts' which ,transmitted the 
, t nortifious power from the turbine < 

: engine to the: whaais. The torque 
i Stresses generated in taie metal. 
made it esiential .that steel 
was of the highest speoifioatlonand 
able to sustain o&ntlnued stress, 

SAAWTH RIDE PON FltSt 
BMC/ROLLS-NOYCe CAN 

RollB-Royce motoring at Austin 
prices is provided by the new 
Vaiiden Flos Princess 4-Utre “R" ' < 
saloon. Although basically simi- i, 
lar to the well-proved Vanden Plas ' | 
3-lltre car, the new Princess “R” •, 
has a Rolls-Royce engine and 
luxurious appointments to match. 
An imjx)rtant feature on a new 
car of this type is the suspension 
and a most comfortable ride is 
assured in the Princess *‘R” 
which Incorporates ESC coil 
springs. ' 



50 TON TUNOINE CASING PON 
KINQSNONTH POWER STATION 

A cast 9ieel low pressure turbine 
inner casing supplied by EngUsh 
Steel Castings Corporation^or a 
500 MW untt is to be inetaUed in 
the Kingenorth Power Station* 

It was produced as two sepa^ 
ratecastings,andthetotalweQrht 
as cast was S7S tons. The two 
halves fssrs machined together 
to close limits, which gave a 'flnal 
weight of Just over 50 loirs. 

The completed casing, fl 
6 tn h^h by jtjft 6 m deep, is one 
of a total ^ four being supplied 
by the Corporation to the Gen» 
eral Electric Company's Brith 
Worhefor the CEQE 


£250,000 Pump 

Division Orders 

Four major sewage projeots ai'e 
to be undertaken by Viokers Pump 
Division. Their total value is of 
the order of £280,000. 

For the Kingdom of Libya, 
twelve 12 in. vertical spindle vari¬ 
able mixed flow pumjM are to be 
installed at the Tripoli Sewerage 
and Sewage Purlflcation Works. 

Other orders are to be fulfilled 
for the City and County Borough 
of Salford, Klngston-npon-HuU 
and the County Borough of 
Blackburn. 
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VICKERH RI'.VIEW 


^ide raiige of Vickeis 
^•(klucts at 4*eikii^ iFdir 

The Chinese people will have a chance to see Vickera produce 
for themselves when the Fair opens at Peking on November 14th. 


VIOKEM amUP STAND 

The Stand ivill contain models 
tranaparenclos, photographs 
films, illustrating many asj 
of the Group’s activities. In 
neotion wi th the Fai r. the BB" 
broadcast items on shipbull 
food nrocesslng, stool an* 
glneonng. 

Recently . 
known as Shi, 

Association I 4 H 
Hhipbuliding 
Jiiate slilpbifildl 
with Peking. 

Vlokorsname is well-known and 
reBiM)otedin China, and because of 
this, Vickors ive];e.rom*esen]tid on 
a four man boiipgihiMDh h)esntiy 
sent to Peking and Canton to 
negotiate on shipbaildli^. 

The esOfihltB will Include a model 

I 


sugar pulp di'ior, Thei’e will bo 





X 8 tl tenors. And -- , 

tlon of ESC onglnoering cutting 1 ' 

_ protmbiy l>o tho models of 

medical engineering, with tho 
Imby oxyg^ chamber and photo - 
grwb of tie oxygimaihh^ai^, 

Tnerewllbotwotrat^tOTion ^ ^ ^ . 

duty all the time, and four ‘ex- 1 Ivorssam Rroducts Dwiston rePwt tJte deitvery of a I •A 50 Dttplex 
plalners* who win keep up 9. ViUing and Crowning Vmtfor tnMUnilaium in the soft drinkn factory 
running cammentary and answer ; RiohUmco S^, eg Hs^dtvL^ti^iMola conceeeionaires in Spain for 

[ Schweppes COvereaasJ LimitetL 

Tbs unit* wkiki^ufiRform part tf a new highspeed hottl^ Une 
I capable of handling, tSfiOO eeneh ouitca bottles per hour, is fmt fir at 
of its ty^ to be fnaidifed ip Spahu ' 

Sines deiiOery^ of the jfflcr 4 o Madrid, a repeat orde^ bam^hmam 
receivedfotr am inataUmtion in Bareaiona,for the SprfW of Mgdiih • 
Two V-A so ntodels are avmlabte, the Duptex and Triptex»iite 
former are designedfor handling beer and the *prentix* type cf soft 
I drmke, where they operate in coniunction with a prenttgar aid 
carbonatoTm The hater incorporate ao^head Syrupers fist ike 
' addition of thm pre-^doeOge of syrup required in the produeUan 
' troMional soft drinksm . 

The picture shows the V^A 50 Duplex Unit undergoing fitUMt 
filUng trialM before being deqpatched to Madi*idf 

Tms new fitter will be on show at the Drewihgi ^oititng and 
Allied Trades l^lnbition, Olympia, October 5 - 9 . 



^ilbous bows on tankers 


at Geneva 


The Dritieh bubble chamber^ 
tlm largest in the world outside 
the Umted States—was demons 
atrated OA Jtdy ill/k Oem, the 
European ATw^ 

tear Research at Oeneva, is 
using the htdfble chambffr iq 
funmnental rseeatah btSo the 
structure of matter. 

Several Vichere Cktfnpaniee 
played a masSar part in its pro^ 
duction. 

In September nuclear Hcienllsts 
from all over the world had the 
opportunity, to see examples of 
Vickers woik In the nuclear power 
rc; 8 eai*ch field. 

South Marston Works contrl- 
biit(Ml exh Ibi ts to the United King- 
tlom Atiomlo Iflnoiw.v Authority 
standat the Exhibition held In con¬ 
nection with the United Nations 


bokiferenoe^oil ^Tliej^eAoefhl uses 
Of atomic enlbrgy^** 

Coloui'od prints, transparencies 
and line drawings mustrkted the 
extremely high standards of en« 
gi neerlngclcsi gn and workma nship 
involved. 

In oo-operatlon with UKAEA. 
Vickers have dosignod and deve- 
lopdd a whole mnfre of high flux 
irradiation rigs. These Include 
ilgs designed to determine the 
resultant changes inmateiial and 
mechanical pmi^erties, and the 
oomhined effect of oonosion and 
irradiation on tiie propei*ties of 
the matei'ial under investigation. 

Borne hundiwda of tliese rigs 
have been produced and delivered 
to UKAEA and examples have j 
been need in Uenmark, Gorniapy I 
and Australia. , I 

Another rig on view at Cenovn < 
was the oantllqvei‘b€jai|i creep rig, 
used for the examlhatkin of creep 
and stress rupture properties of | 
matorlols under irraillatlmi. 



Work now in hand at Pahners 
Hebburn repair yai*d bhUudes Iho 
lltting of bu 1 )>ous lx)a".s to six 
17,000 dwt Ehso tankers. Ihc large 
units wlilch form the bull) arc 
being prefabrloatud hi the fain i- 
untiun shop, bedbre tlic v oast: Is 
arrive for fitting In the ivjxiir 
yard. The total weiglit of each 
tuiit is about 100 tons. 

Work has also Just boon com- 
pJeted on iiuildlng a lajxe oaixo 
oai’i*yiiig pontoon. TIiIb nieasai’cs 
130 feet by 42 feet by 0 foet. 

The shipi‘upair worlcsat HelJbiUMi 
are primai-ily conoernod with 
I'epairsand oonvursions, but l)elng 
cQulpped with an up to date steel 
fabrication shop and ample cranc- 
ago facilities, mei yaid ban carry 
out quickly and efficiently the 
fl, 8 sembly of large fiulshod sections 
of steelwork. 


MODEL EXPERIMENTS 


In collaboration with VJokers- 
Arm 8 tit)ng 8 (ShlphuJklers) Xitd., 
the DSIR’s National Physical 
Laboratory have Just concluded 
an investigation into oloims for 
tho Ifhproved porfbnnanoe of a 
•Tapanese ship of bulbous bow 
design. 

Model experiments were carried 
out to oompni'e its hydtx^dynantio 
nei*Ibrmance with that of British 
high speed •conventional* hull 


form cargo liners. 

The survey concludes that de¬ 
tailed compaiison with conven¬ 
tional British ships does not iiesr 
out claims for substantia.ll y iH'ttfr 
p^mmance by the JapanoHO 
**Yamaahiro Mara” in any of the 
rejects examined. 

The fhll report was published in 
•‘Shipping'World and^pbutlder” 
and In*"!*!!© Journal of Commeroo’* 
•on September 3rd. 
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V10KI3R8 HEVIKW 



First British 

New design 


Car-carrier 



VICKERS VA-4 
CAN CARRY 
24 CARS 
AND 200 
PASSENGERS 

Interest in British Hovercraft 
occasioned by the display at 
Lee-on-Solent on Wednesday 
i6th September, was height¬ 
ened by rite announcement that 
the design of tha VA*^ has been 
finalised. 

Initially sohemed to carry 24 oars 
and 200 paasengem, this 160 ton 
newcomer to the Hovercraft scene 
will be capable of a top speed of 
over 80 miles an hour. An endur¬ 
ance of 34 hours will provide ah 
effective commercial operating 
range. 

This project draws on the 
Company's design and operating 
experience with their earlier 
research Hovercraft, which has 
been directed towards construc¬ 
tion slmpllflcatlon and opera¬ 
tional reliability. Lessons learned 
on gruelling lesUi with the VA-2 
in the deserts of Africa and the 
ice-bound seas of Sweden, together 
with major trials now being 
conducted with its larger counter- 
liart V A-3 olf the easfiHrn sea-board 
of America by Vlckeit* IJccnsces, 
the Republic Aerpspace Coipora- 
tloii, are all being applied to make 
VA-4 the most advanced cralt of 
its type for commercial use. 

IMPROVED ALL-WEATHER 
PERFORMANCE 

The Incorporation of the Vickers 
flexible skirt system In the design 
of VA-4 will enable this fen’y to 
operate at speeds of 50 miles an 
hour in six feet wave conditions. 

This dramatic improvement in 
the bad weather performance of 
Hovercraft emphasizes that they 
arc fast becoming a practical fomi 
of marine transport. They arc 
particularly suitable as high 
speed car and passenger ferries 
between off-shore Islands and 
across river estuaries and can 
cflect a rapid tumround, 

COMMONWEALTH REPRESENTATIVES 
Stt VA-2 PERFORM 

At the display. which was organised 
by the Commonwealth Belatlons 
Office and Included all British 
manufacturers associated with 
Hovercraft oroduetion and pro¬ 
motion. the Vickers VA-2 was put 
through its paces. 

A moraxna showing models of 
various British Hovercraft 


' I , ■ s 



Imprt^sdion of the VA-4 loading cars 


VICKERS VA-4 HOVERCRAFT 

I.EAD1NO PARTICULARS 

All up weight. 


150 tons 

Disposable load. 


<35 tons 

Length overall . 


133 feet 

Width overall. 


71 feet 

Engines. 


3 Bristol Siddeley 
Marine Proteus 

Endurance . 


01 hours 

Crew (driver, navigator, 3 stewards) ..., 

5 

TYPICAL LOADS 

CARS 

PASSf:\cp:Ks 

High density Economy class . 

. - 

(jOO 

Low density First class . 

. - 

450 

Low density seating . 

. 16 

m 

Tourist class . 

. 16 

320 

Tourist class . 

. 24 

m) 


whilst the occasion was also, 
marked by the publication of a i 
colour brochure Illustrating the 
history and operating details of 
the craft. • 

Vickers have been carrying out; 
project studies Including large! 


NanagemenI Studies 


craft with the ocean-going capa- 
bllity of conventional displace¬ 
ment vessels and able to travel at 
Hovercraft speeds. The Hovercraft 
Division is able to use Vickers 
vast shipbuilding experience. 


TEXAS Bl vs mm PUM 

Another succcs.s story is re¬ 
ported from Hans J. Zimmer AQ 
of Frankfurt-am-Main, a Vickers 
company, which designs and sup¬ 
plies plant for nylon production. 

The company has recently made 
a contract with El Paso Natural 
Gas Products Company, Odessa, 
in Texas, to build a plant to 
produce hexamethylenedlamkie. 

Thie is one of the raw mater&alB 
for the production of nylon 6 fi. 


The intensive programme of 
I Management subjects at Weeks 
Hall, Kensington, was carried on 
I throughoul August and continues 
' during September, 
j This included, in the last week 
' of August, a one week couferenoe 
' with lectures on economics, quan- 
! titative methods. IruThaP rela¬ 
tions and industrial law. 

From September 2l8t to 23rd, a 
special conference is being held 
for young graduates. Here the i 
emphasis is on syndicate disous -1 
sions and reporting back sessions, 
with finance and marketing as the 
main subjects. 

Early in September, men^ who 
were awarded hlgiier national 
oertlfloates and diplomas In 1863 
attended a three day ccmference 
on similar lines. 


Crayford 
laboratories 
gain approval 
as Test House 


Tl\e laboratoi^es at Crayford 
W'orks have recently* been ap¬ 
proved by the Ministry of Aviation 
AH a Public Test House for both 
the Director General of Inspection 
and the Air Reglftlratton Board. 

This Status has been granted In 
respect of the mechanical testing 
of icrrous and non-ferrous metals, 
the examination of welds, the 
chemical analysts of metals and 
of electroiflatlng and anodising 
Holutlons, 

. 1 - . ■ 

EXPANDEII 

Approval means that ibie labora¬ 
tories. whiSh already carry owb 



foctuHi a^testlngr 


[vice 

, e.g. 

iAi 

iStmaAN- 
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Tvkm RflWelt 
to the rescue 


A crash replacement programme 
wasrsoentlyoarriedoutby Vickers 
liuwolt* Melbourne. Australia at 
an ammonia and methanol plant 
}jeing installed ^ Davy Ashmore 
at the Botany Bay works of ICl 
ANZ. 

A last minute hitch had arisen 
in the plant construction pro¬ 
gramme and as this itM on a 



con- 
,_,and 
t^nudtt 
^fcarrled 
ing In to 


The utoh was t 
AtrbcUSwasunte 
the final Mosisitiitfl 
procw gas was 

out. This Involved \__ 

the fi In diameter outlet end of a 
cone section an 8 in header main* 
both seotlone being in a high 
nickel chrome alloy, 

Craottig d^eloped on the cone 
aide octhrloini eMae there was 




_ __ AlSP(_ 

on a 24 basis and within 
three daya» the cone bad been 
ilealgned. ^ttems made and the l 
drst castlngi weighing about 
20 cwts made, j 

Even so.' this casting had to be 
rejected on X-ray examination 
and a new one made. This proved 
satisfactory imder X^y teste 
and was loaded Onto A special 
truck at 1.30 a.m. It arrived at 
Sydney at 4.30 p.m. the same 
afternoon. 

The whole operation took twelve 
days Ihmi the Initial approach and 
resulted ,ln catting what had 
threatened to be a delay of six 
weeks to one of only 2 weeks. 

Vlokers Ruwolt, incidentally, 
beat the replacements being made 
at Sy<hEiAy and in the United 
Kingdom by some two weeks. 


A tmw Mp, **Cabh 

4 oium thm Tham^* Th& o««mI U mAih j^drmUkc^ 

dmck moehinmfy Mu^^dbpikmMwu^Mqyipm^DinMm 
at Scotstvood* Shownin (mapiciura ikpart if m fora dock 
vdth twin combined xmndtass I capstan deck unite fitted port 
and starboard. Two winches are also fitted on the fore deck 
and a special winch op the after deck for mooring and 
certain cable cj^rnfiofig. Equipment numttfaotured by the 
Hydraulics Dwision is also extensive^ used on **Cabte 
Enterprise** on the cable hauling gear. The stern and bow 
steering gears supplied by Brown Brothers & Co, of 
Edinburg ars operated by *VSG* Mark HI variable 
delivery pumps. 



The cone in position 


Europe’s Biggest 
Malting Plant 

Messrs Robert Boby Ltd. of Bury 
St. Edmunds, ai'e manufacturing 
and installing spoclalised malting 
equipment for what will be 
Europe’s largest fully automatic 
malting plant. 

The equipment has been ordered 
by Associated British Maltsters 
Ltd, and will work In conjunction 
with the recently built silo plant 
at Bury St. Edmunds. 

The plant will consist of 24 large 
cylindrical drums. (12 ft diameter 
by 47 ft long), complete with indi¬ 
vidual air conditioning equip¬ 
ment, and 24 conical steemng units 
in which the barley is steeped 
before being passed to the drums 
for the germinating process. 

NEWAUTOMIITICKIiMS 

Bobys are also supplying new 
design automatic ktlns with all 
the necessary grsin screening 
machinery and conveying equip¬ 
ment for the mechanical handling 

^ SlmlStf &im plant heus recently 
been supplied to ABM for their 
AMngdonandPonteflracttoraiiches. 

would like to hear from 
BkiUtd tradesmen reoardine employ^ 
tnent in ^dteir machine am fabrica¬ 
tion shops. 


SAVING FORDS 
£6,000PER WEEK 

Coil and feed equipment costing a 
total of £3(X),(^ produced by 
Vickers Elswlok and Scotswood 
Works has been installed at the 
giant press shops of Fords Dagen¬ 
ham and Halewood plants. 

The equipment is saving the 
company up to £6,000 a week. 

The principal advantage of the 
new system is that it leads to 
sharply reduced mill cut-up costs 
and the more effective use of 
material from improved blank 
lay-outs. Costs savings are also 
achieved through the elimination 
of certain mill inspection charges. 
Operating costs are reduced 
through the higher working speeds 
of the coil equipment and the 
partial removal of conventional, 
shearing equipment. 

30% FASTER 

“In addition,” said Mr. John 
Chester, the Ford engineer in 
chargd of installation and train- 


muTor 

llie new shatterproof plastic 
'nhn mirror developed by Wey- 
brtdge scientists is now being 
widely usedforavarletyofbusiness 
and household., piuposes. Origi¬ 
nally developed to save weight in 
the VCIQ and BAG One-Eleven, It 
Is particularly suitable for in- 
teripr decoration, TV and photo- 
gzwffdstudios and medical uses. 

The mirror consists of a 'COOS'* 
thick,01earpolyester film,vacuum 
coated with aluminium on one 

g de. It looks like the silver paper 
i which cigarettes are packed 
and when stretch-mounted over a 
frame, becomes a perfect mirror. 
It is unbreakable, splinterproof, 
lightweight, ftce from misting and 
does not produce ghost Images. 

U.K. licensees for manuDaoture 
are Ward Brooke Befteciors, Ltd., 
of High Wycombe, Bucks. 


Bubseqnent-. 

The new* equipment also produces 
blanks 8u per cent faster and 
eUrnmates the high level of cut¬ 
off wastage we had before.” 



Engineering Group 
Formd 

An Engineering Oroup 
has Iweii formed consisting 
of six Vickers Group Com- 

g anies, all of which will 
owever retain their sepa¬ 
rate identities:— 

Vickers-Armstrongs 
(Engineers) Limited 
A.B.(X Motors Limited 
Robert Boby Limited 
George Mann A Company 
Limited ■* 

Metcbalr Limited 
Vickers-Armstrongs 
(Onions) Limited 
Mr. W. D. Opher, C.B.E., 
M.IA40ch.E.. Chairman and 
Managing Director of 
Vlckers-Armstrongs 
(Engineers) and Chalmian 
of vickers-Ariiistrongs 
(OniQn8)_,wm in addition 
become Cbadrmah of Robert 
Boby and of Gaox^ Mann > 
& Co. 

The reorganisation came 
into effect on 1st August 1964. 


Publls] 

LOKWN SWl 
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comes as something of a surprise too to discover how many small 
groups of western technicians from Britain, France, Italy and else- 
^ where can be found throughout the country. 

The Rumanians are evidently pleased with their shopping expedi¬ 
tions in western markets. Whether their wish to buy a nuclear 
reactor represents a kind of ultimate burst of ebullience in this 
direction^ or whether it has sufficiently sound economic reasons, can 
be argued dthe;r |Piy« A miem would be imnsensely costly; on 
the oth«e w Rumanians say that they will in the future heed 
fnore )»ower than is at pro^^ded for^ and it is better 

to use ^ devc%f9^ their piw^diemical industry 

oeiwdq^lWhardcai^ ^ 

'a^^ methods, hits is ^ 

' pcshai^ intr|f^ a^ aspect of 

RhpiaiQ^ devdopdient. Tl^ is struck by 

the the surface^ |t any jaie^f any of the frank and 

l^er of the fipnfidans oc iihe Czechs bn 

the pomb&y of introducing of 

the ayaieMi'^rhaps with therhU-fi#.aQttie.tam^ the capitalist 
book) in order to ihake k rug bster. .Any attemix po probe beneadi 
die k Qifi!^ I||>y a defehrive hatrage ^ MlMy satisfactory) 

facts and figures. It may be that the Rumanian communists are 
still too buttoned up, too entangled in their Stalinist heritage, to 
speak freely and frankly to outsiders. It may be that their success 
story is aU-^r nearjy all—that it is matje out to be. Or it may 
^ be that Rumania’s economic development is not yet sufficiently 
far advanced to have run into the difficulties that are now plaguing 
some of the more advanced communist countries, and that common- 
sense, fiexibility and a pragmatic approach on the pan of the 
planners have sufficed to keep the wheels oiled. 

Evidence all these qualities can be found, e.speciaUy in the 
consumer goods industries where the rigidities of tight central 
planning have been considerably relaxed. Although , the total pro¬ 
duction of various consumer goods is sitill planned ocmrally, 
elaborate researches into consumer demand and consumer prefer¬ 
ences are carried out. It may seem a pretty cumbrous mechanism, 
but at any rate it is supposed to serve the interests of the consumer 
^ and not just carry out the dictates of the planner. 

Similarly the decision two years ago to disband the ministry of 
agriculture, and set up a much smaller higher council of agricul¬ 
ture seems to have been dictated by a common-sense realisation 
that there was a strict limit to the amount of central planning of 
agriculture that coul^ be done without knowledge of local con¬ 
ditions, and that agricultural experts were much more useful down 
on the farm than sitting at their desks in Bucharest. All but a few 
of the 2,50p technical experts formerly in the ministry arc now 
working on collective or state farms, with tbcit exile made palatable 
by various material and fiscal inducements. 

There ate also, on the human level, a number of factors which 
to a greater or lesser extent must have , helped In recent years to 
^ put a greater impetus the country’s economic develoii^Qt. 

While for tic ordinary wor^kers 'there are, various financial iocen- 
tivcs (and more in the shops to spend the money on), for 
the increasing army of engineers and tech n icia n s there is the 
additional satisfaction of being provided with the most up-to*datc 
equipment on which to exercise their ritill. Whether inside or 
outside the party, one suspects that these men will become an 
increasingly influential force in the country. Moreover, party 
membership and class background are becoming less important; 
what is coming to matter increasingly is ability and finding the 
best man for the job. In one factory visited by your correspondent 
only one of the four chief engineers was now a party member, 
whereas not so long ago they all were. At the univerMtics the 
former heavy discrimination in fawur of students of working class 
origin was quietly done away with two years ago. 


Ocarly, for most Rumanians life is better and more hopeful 
than it was only a few' years ago. One may presume that the 
regime is on better terms than it used to be with the people it 
rules both because of its material successes and because of the 
prestige gained through standing up to the Russians. The sadly 
delated release of political prisoners last spring was no doubt one 
sign of the regime’s more relaxed aqd con&knt attitude, al^ugh 
ihere may have heenr C^dM^ u In a alow, 

and tightly contitdlad way, Ffosidm Ghj^ofghiu^l^ is fedjte kb 
way towards a f swuy atgoe A ttorn 

everyone’s point'^of vfoWt |ikngr'^,k b fietier for 

tfie country’s ejjgs to ke kept inbly tim 4Mi w jpNil of j^eater 
economic prosperky Itfitf isht,ke''A^ HuHfatian or 

Polish type expei&M AftaT'll^.^a JgMBr W#® 
nadonalism ai^lfonof^ 

cion seems to be aireeing 0^ cow# jhe RiuninMD people. 

It is difficcdi for the feiU lidlfiQg to^Bii^nia to argue About 
what does or does, ftiw;'Agl!ee wiA' -:#.i|tttmaniwi- prapk; the 
opportunities for fiAiik abd 'j^, OWitaots are fG> much 

less than in somA 'other cowries 

cannot help wondering why, in #e df m ka aelf-ooiddeoor^ dK 
government still seems so lelnotam m .dOov^. Xuoumim moie 
opportunities to widen their horizons and test tli^ own standards 
and experiences against those of other countries. The publication 
of large quantities of translations of Shakespeare, Chaucer. Dickens 
and George Eliot is not a satisfacti>ry answer, especially so long 
as so Itttle modern literature is published. And the argument 
that the government camiot afford the foreign currency for travel 
abroad is not very satisfactory either—^unless one assumes that a 
quite improbably large number of Rumanians would want to rush 
abroad if they got the chance. 

All this is not to deny that there is a considerably ixK>re relaxed 
attitude with regard to contacts with westerners and western 
culture than a few years ago. It is merely to argue that the 
favourable impressions—inevitably in the circumstances rather 
hasty and superficial—left by a short visk to Rumania would be 
strongly reinforced if progress towards a frqer regime did not 
lag BO cautiously behind the economic achievements. 

Footnote on Cluj 

L me so many other towiLs and villages in Transylvania, Cluj 
has in the course of its history been swapped backwards and 
forwards between the Rumanians and the Hungarians. So has its 
university. It w'as founded in 1871 when Quj belonged to Hungary. 
After the first world war Transylvania became Rumanian and so 
did Qu} and its university. In 1940, when part of Transylvania, 
including Cluj, was handed back to Hungary, the Rumanian 
teachers and professors at Ouj university dccam]^ across the new 
frontier and set up a univeraty in exUe on Rumanian territory. 
When the war was over and all Trao93dvania was returned to 
Romania, they went back to Clujs where two separate universitiea 
were set up. 

Reports in the western press that the decision taken m 1959 to 
amalgamate these two universities was part of a campaign against 
the Hungarian minority (20 per cent in the Ckg region) seem, 
against the histmeal background and, on the baus ^ an admittedly 
very brief visit, to be exaggerated. Even if one does not tate 
unreservedly at its face value the daim that the Hungarian 
students took the initiative in asking for the amalgamatioin, It is 
obvious that their chances of making their way and getting good 
jobs in Rumania will be much bettisr if they know the language 
well and have a Rumanian degree. In the anedgamatsed university, 
where rather more than a quarter of the students are Hungarian, 
the basic courses are in both languages, Jthe further specialist 
courses m Rumanian only. Two of the four vice-presidents are 
Hungarian, and so are four of the eight deans. 
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Gladiators 

with 

Sword 

and 

Net 



WASHINGTON, DC 

TOUCHING little ceremony in Washington on September nth 
saw representatives the two contending political parties 
subscribe to the code of an estimable voluntary organisation, 
the Fair Campaign Practices Committee. Mr John Bailey, the chair¬ 
man of the Democratic National Committee, remarked as he did 
so that the watchdogs of fair campaigning were going to be busy^ 
because purveyors of bigotry and hate and fear and suspicion were 
already at work. But it was the Republicans who got in the first 
complaint. Last weekend saw the opening of the war of the tele¬ 
vision commercials which is going to draw off many millions of 
dollars from the funds of both parties. A Democratic film showed 
a linle girl plucking petals off a daisy (or, as it seemed to some 
viewers, licking an ice-cream cone), a picture of an atomic explosion 
followed and a voice explained that above-ground nuclear tests 
might start again if Senator Goldwatcr became President. The 
argument referred only to the international treaty banning such 
tests, which Mr Goldwater docs indeed disapprove of; but the 
vehement Republican protest was prompted by a suspicion that 
their man was being accused of a tendency to blow up little girls. 
The first of Mr Goldwater's own commercials to be shown 
nationally was at pains to hammer on the theme of peace—peace 
through strength, truei but peace. Its argument was that com- 
munism was ** the only great threat to the peace ” and that the way 
to avoid war was to vigilant and strong against communism. 

Of more interest, perhaps, than the content of these films is 
the difference of meiliod; the star of Mr Goldwater's film was 
Mr Goldwater, urging his views on the public. It is true that 
Mr Johnson, as President, can get himself on television more or 
less whenever he wants, without paying. Still, he is no great 
shakes as a television performer, while the planners of Mr Gold- 
water’s campaign believe that their leader is at his best on the 
screen ; so they propose to spend most of their advertising budget 
on celevisioa. The figure mentioned is $4.6 million out of $4.8 
million; but in practice the official campaign expenditures are 
duplicated by so many local and volunteer bodies that such figures 
can have litde meaning ai present. 

A good deal is heard of Mr Goldwater's difficulties in raising 
funds, especially from the traditional business sources which are 
nor displeased with President Johnson and which hesitate to pur 
their money ii^^^hat Aey feel is a lost cause. But no marks of 
poverty can bE seen yet in the new Republican national organ- 
isiuiotv which gives every appearance of being the most thorough. 


systematic and elaborate machine so far constructed for a party 
political campaign in a democracy. To mention one detail, Mr 
Dean Burch, the Republican national chairman, claims that the 
communications system installed to link Washington, the travelling 
candidate and the regions is “the fastest, most modern and 
elaborate electronic communications hook-up in political history.” 
This offidal Republican organisation is supplemented by the 
volunteer or “ citizens ” groups, organised from another Washing¬ 
ton headquarters and claimed by its head, Mr Clifton White, to 
be “the largest grassroots volunteer organisation in the history 
of American politics.*’ Mr Goldwater and his men have believed 
from the start that they could call on far more effort and devotion 
from far more volunteer political workers than any other Republican 
candidate could possibly have mobilised. They are probably right. 
But the Goldwater devotees are often not very acceptable to an 
existing Republican local establishment, except in states where 
they have managed to seize control themselves. 

There are, of course, states where the regular, non-Goldw'ater 
Republican organisation has a better chance of keeping what it 
holds if the Goldwater enthusiasts can be got to lie reasonably 
low. But this is going to be difficult to achieve. Mr Goldwater’s 
staff is allocating “ vote quota goals ” for the presidential election 
in more detail ^an has been done before. The organisation in 
the state, the county and even the precinct is required to work 
to these goals and the Goldwater volunteers are on the job to try 
to see that they are reached. If, in the effort to scrape up a 
possibly unattainable volume of votes for Mr Goldwater and 
Mr Miller, his vice-presidential running-mate, the campaign takes 
on a tone that is unacceptable to local opinion, then a Senator like 
Mr Scott of Pennsylvania or Mr Keating of New York, or a 
Governor like Mr Romney of Michigan, may be the loser. That 
Mr Goldwater’s campaign machine is efficient—^far more so than 
any organisation the Democrats have been able to string together 
yet—^is not in doubt. What resolution, efficient hard work and 
singleness of mind can do to bring victory for Mr Goldwater will 
be done. What remains doubtful is whether the programme or 
the leader is anything that the electorate can possibly be per¬ 
suaded to accept. Neither leader nor programme has much to 
do with Republicanism as it has been known in the past thirty-six 
years. Thus, the Republican performance in past elections offers 
little guide to how the American public will respond in X964. 

“ Don’t pay any attention to the polls,” former President 
Truman, who should know, told Senator Humphrey, the Demo- 
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CHICABO 


...A QOOP PLACE TO HAVE 
A GOOD BAN^G CONNECTION 

!lf you have h^ereato Ik ks^namic midwest, you are 

^Invited to use the iperVicM bftlie NUfthem Trust Bank. One of 
Chicago's founded in i880» The Northern Trust 

has a la^ Internk^^ D^^UHinent with oonespond- 

ent Imu^ 0oniiedi0iiis t^etji^huUt tb United States and the 
entire wbiM* Heie yUu he served % officers eminently qual¬ 
ified thxoviiib. oversees servioe end supported by a team of sea¬ 
soned economists, iiumtiiieiit ana^ and industry specialists. 
Through these men you will benefit ficom prompt, knowledgeable 
attention to your banking lequirements. l&nir inquiry is invited. 


-4r:i 


HIE il 
XORTHERNjI 
TRUST 
COMPANY 


SAMN'OS j 
TRUSiTS 


rMflWROt^Li 


^ I 

NORTHH 


USI* 
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Continental Bank 
offers fuU-service 
international 
banking facilities... 

* IN UNDON 

* IN NEW TORE 

* IN CHICAOO 



...and it i$ aiUy bank in 
the United States that does 


For firms doing business in the Midwestern 
United States, Contibental provides, 
through its branches in .Londcfn and its 
subsidiary in New Yorlc-*‘Continebtid Bank 
Interhational—the most direct financial 
Iroute, to the great Industrial centers of 
' America. In our latest e^nsjon moves* 
we opened two branches in Japan—one in 
Tokyo, another in Osaka. And, our new 
representative ofiBce in Zurich is at your 
sei^dce. Ws will welcome your inquiry. 

CONTINENTAL BANK 

COMlNFVrAL ILUKOta N\TTO.VAt BANV ANJD TltCST COMPANT OF QMSNSAtlO 

231 .Skiiiib Skreet, Chicago, Illinois 60690 

LONDON BKAN( tiKS: 58- 00 Moofgatc, E.C. 2 

47 Unkelt'v Square. Mayfair, W. 1 

Si bs.diM.-ei, Co .libei.'.nl Beok i,'.tTizlK.tfil New Yoik: Conlinental Inlernrtionil FTntwa 
Cl.i-ktc, Otf.&i Tol-jt Osaka; Representetlvt 0*nc#s; Niw York. Zuiich 
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The plir^se 1 b Gaelic It means *tlie 
drink that satisfies*, i’or over 200 years 
it has described Drambuie, the moat 
popular liqueur In the world. Today 
people of discerning taste echo that 
Gaelic phrase whenever they enjoy 
Drambuie, the drink that satisfies. 


Drambuie 

PRINCE-CHARLES EDWARD’S LIOUEUR. 
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crat’« 4?wadi4ate, m Tuesday. Yet the opinion 

survey^ 4 q offer socoe. guide and they give the advantage to Mr 
Johofioo decisively. For a two-ro-one load to be upset by a few 
w^ks’ caiQpaigmng is bard to imagine; By the polls and the 
precedents Mr Joboacm is assiued of an overwhelming vktory. 
But Mr Truman by no means alone in warning die Democrats 
a^inst complacency. If the politicians, including Mr Johnson 
himself, ajipear not to be wholly convinced by the polls it is in 
part because what Mr Goldwater is offering is new in presidential 
elections and ks appeal is barely predictable. None of this would 
count for much if he did not appeal to currents of feeling that 
exist, in pajft on the surface but in part also under the surface of 
the public conaciousness. They eidst, or are believed to exist, in 
the hearts of many voters who have .hkbiruaUy voted for moderate 
Presidents and modcmte Qov^nors and Senators and also of some 
—how many, nobody can tcil^who do not usually vote at all . 

Out of io8 million citizens of . voting age at the time of the 
last presidential eleepons in 1960,39 nuUipn did not vote, although 
voting participation in that yirar was the highest of this century, 
Many miscellaneous reasons, sure laws, disqualiffcationx and 
restrictions enter into this huge figure, but Mr Goldwater has 
always believed that a large b^y of those qualified to vote have 
habitually refused to do so because they have disliked almost equally 
the middle-of-the-road candidates whom both parties have put up 
in modern timksdor the Presidency. Tbis is ,tbe calculation behind 
his contention that, to tsc^pc from dieir position of thb almost 
permaoenjt minority party, the Republicans must offer '' a choice, 
not an No reason exists for supposing that Mr Goldwi|ter 

can bring in freun this source more voters than he will drive qpt 
by ramming a radical right-wing programme down the throats 
of moderate Republican voters. But the uncertaimy is there and 
may well persist until November 3rd. 


P UTTING their hopes at they do in the existence of deep, poten¬ 
tially strong currents of moral revulsion; against something, 
Senator Goldwater and Mr Miller bave^Men stirring up the waters 
vigorously. By and large it is kit to Mr Miller to wield the 
hatchet oO the personal reputations <ff President Johnson and 
Senator Humphr^, while Mr Gddwatcr appeals to the range of 
assorted discontents, largely peculiar to America, that are 
mysteriously lumped together as conservatism. Mr Goldwater has 
made some proposals on poUcy: notably that he would get 
ingress to enact an automatic annual reduction of 5 per cent in 
corporate and personal income taxes and would do away with 
compulsory military service. He has opposed ending consaiptkm 
and cutting taxes , in the past. But, while intellectuals can pick 
holes in the general concept of a government with less domestic 
power, spending less money, commanding fewer men, acting xnoit 
boldly to keep order in the country and in the world, this is exactly 
what many Americans want, little as they are likdiy to get it. 

The ^>ecial thing about Mr Goldwater as a man is that he 
can hold out this promise with sincerity, in innocence. The main 
burden of his campa^ is, however, the lu\aunering on the familiar, 
essentially emotional, themes. In a category by itself is the sug¬ 
gestion, which has stung the Administration, that the Cuban crisis 
in '2962 and the affair in the Gulf of Tonldn this summer were 
in some way ^tim^ *^ With a ,vicw to party advantage and that 
the Adininistratioh’cannot be trusted not to uhvieil a new foreign 
crisis as elation day approaches. At the same time ihe Administra¬ 
tion's real difficulty Iri keeping any Control of the course of events 
in Vietn^ provided Mr GoldfVater With new material for the 
qmte dirfcreDt ihemc df failui^ feebleness and ^ , , 

Tor/*c iKdw front fhexe is constantly recurring theme of 
violenc^ di^ra^ ’ and OCkrrupdon,^ tl^c Mr Coldwktef 

suggests, df rij^cs legi^i^n ai^ o&Or ill-judged, afceiinpts 
at social improvement;' In ihi^^liack^und of the congressional 


conflict over the apportionm^t of electoral districts, Mr. Gold- 
water conducts a persisteht BOack oii jhe Goiitt and fbc 

federal judicature generally, a branch of government that has got 
out of hand and is meddling in matters beyond its competence, 
so he says.^For all Mr Goldwater's occasional courteous referetioos 
to his predecessors iti the Republican leadership, it fe plain enc^^ 
that he is attacking the ^hole, or almost the whqlc, legislative and 
administrative record of both parties over the pa^ generation. An 
assault of that kind is not disarmed by the revelatm of its iticon- 
ststendes or contradictions ; if it doe^ not suVeeed, as this yeat it 
probably will hot, it will be because the currents which Mr 
Goldwater is seddug to release are hot streteg enough, or not 
ready. Evidditfy It is in that belief^ bat ^withqct any overdone 
confidence, that President Johnson'defends himself diffusing 
calm, deploring faction, urging tmity and avoiding heat—leaving 
the initiative to Mr Goldwater and opposing the net to the sword. 

Honest Strom 

O NE of the popular anti-Republican slogans this year is *Gol 4 - 
water in 1864’' but by taking the southern states bad^ a 
hundred years politically Senator Goldwater is in fiict giving them 
a final push into the twentieth century. Bor thi Civil War, by 
making the Republican Party anathema in the South, also ddtied 
that region the benefits of the two-party system. Th^ it is now 
about to enjoy again, it seems, thanln to Mr Goldwater. Admittedly 
in recent ptresklential elections three or four southern sthtes have 
gone Republican and admittedly the Republicans have been getting 
a toe-hold here and them in congressional elections; this may 
become a foot-tele this year. Yet the heart of the South has 
remained loyal to the Den^atic label, although not to the Demo¬ 
cratic prestdentiai candidate with his inevitable commitment to 
imptoviiig the status of Negroes. But in the last ten days two 
leading DenEiocrats showed their readinesii hoc simply to vote to 
Mr Goldwater but to cross over openly into die R^blican camp. 

The most dramatic move catfle on Wednesday from Senator 
Strom Thurmond of South Carolina who ran to the Presidency 
in 1948 as a States Rights Democrat against Mr Truman. He has 
been an ouespedeen critic of the official Democratic leaders in Wash¬ 
ington ever since—and a convinced supporter of everything Senator 
Goldwater stands for. Now Mr Thurmond has gone the whole 
way and joined the Republicans, the first Senator to change his 
party since Mr Wayne Morse of Oregon crossed In the opposite 
direction in 1954. How far Mr Thurmond is jeopardising his own 
chances of re-election in 1966 is anybody's guess but he his cer¬ 
tainly sacrificed hb present committee assignments in the Senate. 
His senioricy was not great and he is not giving up a chaknianship; 
reluctance to lose the influence and authority which such a position 
carries is one reason why ocher southern Democrats in Congress 
still cling CO a party which they left in spirit long ago. 

Last week's other honest . Southerner was Governor Jqhnimi of 
Mississippi. He still calb himself a Democrat but he persuaded 
the Democratic State Convention not to run a slate of presidential 
electors (the people who are pidted by popular Mllot in November 
to cast the state’s actual presidential vote in the electoral coUege) 
under the banner of Democrats for GoIdWater,” In ogmsidon to 
the electors who ar<; pledged to President Jtteson. To do this, 
Governor Johnson pointed out, wqiild ni^^ly 'divide the Gold- 
water vote and give Mbsissippj to the most dangeiipus political 
a>mbiilation in the histoy of this luition.” To vote foir the Repul^ 
li^ electors would be a Far surer wa^ defeatmg President 
Johnson and &hatOr HmnpWy. In the electorate will 

have no means of vpting for Presii^l; Johnson ; there the pemo- 
craitic electors are unpledged to any candidate but even sp 
xx^y well be defeated by the Goldwater slat^ partici^rly nW that 
Senator Thurmond wiH be working for it 
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Automotive Questions 

FROM A SPECrAl CORRESPONDENT 

EXT week the American motor industry begins its most fateful 
new model year since the compact car appeared late in 1959. 
Between Sepcemto a3rd and 25th all four of ^,the automobile 
manufacturers will introduce the 1965 models which they are now 
assembling. This unveiling comes unusually early and is unusually 
concentratecL Provided that the labour negotiations with the Ford 
Company and the General Motors Corporation arc settled satis- 
faaorily, as they already have been with the Chrysler Corporation^ 
and as it is expected they will be, the way in which the new models 
sell during the first six weeks that they are on the market will 
provide at least preliminary answers to some important questions. 

The most obvious of these is how well the new models will in 
fact sell But this raises the further question of how good is good 
enough, ^fore 1961 the industiy had never had even two big 
sales years in succession but now it is recording its third straight 
increase. Thus in 1965 it could have what would constitute a 
fabulous yeat by all previous standards—selling, say, 7.5 million 
American-made cars—and yet act as a drag on the economy as a 
whole. Just to avoid doing that the motor industry would have 
to matdi its 1964 performance, which would be remarkable after 
three boom years. 

The automobile manufacturers, however, insist that they will do 
better than this and their recent record of fulfilled prophecies entitle 
them to a bearing, optimistic though they may be. Tliey argue that 
continually-rising sales have become possible because the factors 
which caused fluctuations in demand during the nineteen-fifties 
have been superseded. Now that each year brings more cars on 
the toed, more are consistently being scrapped, so that there is a 
growing hard-core demand for replacements; over 5 million cars 
are now being junked eadi year against 3.7 million in 1955. Ntore- 
over, rising incomes and the trend to suburban living mean iuore v 
two or even three-car families, so that the person who buys either 
a new or a used car no longer removes himself automatically from 
the market for the next year or two. 

Of more immediate importance the automobile makers, rather 

by coincidence, have 
scheduled this year 
the most sweeping 
changes in styling 
since 1955 — when 
sales hit a record 
that is only now 
being topped. For 
the first time since 
then all standard- 
sized cars from the 
three big manufac¬ 
turers are getting 
new body shells. 
Many feature the slab look ” (that is, broad flat sides and sharp 
mudguards); several will be about three inches longer; several will 
get more powerful engines and many will get disc brakes. No 
similar industry-wide model change in the past has ever failed to 
bring a strong new stimulus ” to sales, says Chrysler*s president. 
Believing this, the manufacturers are scheduling an output of 
900,000 cars in October, the most ever made in a month, and 
assemblies of ^,460,000 in the fourth quarter, the most ever made in 
three months. The companies are convinced rightly, that the stabi¬ 
lity of dieir prices has had much to do with their Ugh sales during 
the last few years. For this reason, and because their profits are 
so good that tb^ would have difficulty in justifying price increases, 
no basic changes are expected when the prices of the new models 
are announced, even therngh the agreements now being made with 
the automobile workers are very costly. 
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The new model year may also give some indication wbatlier the 
industry has room for more than three companies. The 1964 model 
year started with five car manufacturers in the United States but 
the Studebaker Corporation dropped out in December, transferring 
prodaaion to Cana^. And the American Motoii Cotporktion has 
had a miserable year^ its sales of cars in the United States fell 
13 per cent (during an unprecedented boom for the industry as a 
whole) and its share of the market slipped to 4.9 per cent, fn»n 
6 per cent a year ago and over 7 per cent in 19^; its pnffits are 
also down. Another such year will raise strong doubts as to the 
firm's competitive viability. The company’s former head, Mr 
George Romney (now Governor of Michigan), seems to have sold 
American Motors as a maker of small, inexpensive, cbeap-tooperate 
cars with rather too much evangelical fervour ; this economy image 
brought booming sales in the brief heyday of the compact car but 
is hurting now that popular easte is sharing back to more luxurious 
models. While not abandoning this image, American Motors is 
giving buyers a wider choice in 1965, mining two of its three 
Ramblers bigger and giving them all more powerful engines; a 
'' sporty ” car, tentatively named the Marlin, may be along around 
January to appeal to young people. 


Boycott for the Backlash 

NEW YORK 

HiLE elementary schools were quietly descgi^egated in 
Mississippi this we^, as the new school year opehed. New 
York’s schools were boycotted by white parents, membm and sup^ 
porters of the Parents and Taxpayers (PAT) Council, who «^>pose 
the city’s plan for racial integration in its schools. Faced trith d& 
facto segregation in schools which draw their pupils from Negro 
neighbouriioods, thcJBoard of Education worked out a pilot scheme 
for pairing” predMinantly Negro schools with predominanr^ 
white ones and traiMitrring children from one to the other, hi some 
cases by bus, in order to improve the racial balance. PATs officials 
claim that these compulsoiy transfers mean the end of the educa- 
tionally-desirable system of neighbourhood schools, but the two-day 
protest was really a political euphemism for the organisation's oppo¬ 
sition to racially-integrated sdmrts. This opposition appears to 
have a considerable following in New York today, for 275,000 
children were kept out of schools on Monday and 235,000 on Tues¬ 
day. 

The irony behind the boycott is that only 13,000 of the city’s 
1,000,000 elementary school pupils have heeh affected by the 
compulsory transfer programme and most of these are Hegroes 
and Puerto Ricans; few white diildren, if any, have been moved 
to schools that are predominantly Negro. But the boycott was 
instituted to serve other ends: on the one hand k was a way of 
warning the Board of Education that any further intqpation would 
be met with resistance ; on the other it was a weapon employed to 
gain recognition and status for PAT from city officials. Until 
now neither the Mayor nor the Board of Education have taken the 
organisation very seriously but all that is changed. 

What PAT represents in New York is one form of the “ white 
blacklash” that Negroes arc encountering in northern cities 
throughout the United States. It is opposition to equality in 
housing, employment or education, vigorously prom^d (or 
defended, as the case may be) by those ethnic groups that have 
most recently emerged from the ^tto themselves: the second 
generation Italians, Polish aod Jewish famOies udio have only 
la^y pulled dieiDselvts up into the lower middle dass. In 
New York Qty they sought out those neighbourhoods and 
those scfaods dw are markedly white and the af^warahee of Negroes 
—or the false suggestion dm their children w^ be transferred to 
schools that have a majority oi Negroes—^represents everything 
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from which they have fled. Unhappily, New York's Board of 
Education is caught in the middle. Threatened with complaints 
from Negro leaders that the city is not integrating rapidly enough, 
officials have tried to adopt a programme that combines high 
standards with a gradual diminishing of de facto segregation. But 
now the white parents have joined the battle, utilising the same 
weapon, a school boycott, that the Negroes employed so success¬ 
fully last February. In the end, if the battle continues, the chief 
victims will be the children, with peaceful boycotts giving way to 
possible physical skirmishes. 


Fine Irish Hand? 

BOSTON' 

W IETHES the Republican or the Democrat wins, Massachusetts 
will el^ a Governor ot Italian extraction in November— 
a remindet that ethnic considerations, though sometimes over¬ 
rated, still play a considerable pan in the state’s politics. The. 
Republican candidate is Mr Volpe, a former Governor, and in last 
Thursday’s primary election the Lieutenant Governor, Mr Bellotti, 
snatched the Democratic nomination from Governor Peabody; 
this was the first time for nearly thirty years that an incumbmt 
Governor had been lefujted renomination. Though die campai^ 
has left a good deal ot bitterness indde the Democratic party^and 
some of Mr Peabody’s supporters will turn, in disgust, to Mr 
Volpe, the Democratic nomination is a valuable prize. 
Masss^uselts is a Democratic state and, whatever happens else¬ 
where, a big sweep fot President Jtdmson is in prosp^ there; 
this should carry Mr Bellotti into the Governor’s mansion. 
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Italian-Americans, who are almost all Democrats, can ituc for one 
of their own wititout deserting their party. 

Governor Peabody, while ah honest man (something which 
cannot be taken for granted in Massachusetts pities), has hardly 
been an outstanding Governor dwugh he has some reforms and 
good legislation to bis credit. Mr Bellotti, a political unknown 
two yevs ago, is conceded to be a perfectly decent candidate. The 
alarm ar his victory b caused by ^ men around him—dfssiitot, 
unconstruaive party hacks, some td whom suffered when Goventor 
Peabody introduced long-overdue reorganisations in state agencies 
such as the Department of Public Works. It is not easy to say 
what Mr Bellotti stands for except the introduction of a state 
sweepstake. In addition hb victory postpones tilie possibility of 
the Democratic party in the state beniming respectable, responsible 
and disciplined. The Governor had been en^sed by the party 
in June at a ’’pre-primary” convention at which Mr Bellotti 
seemed to have been crushed; the Democratic State OommittM 
was fiimly behind the Governor. But Mr Bellotti turned these 
tables with the theme that he was the pct^les’ choice and tiiat 
Mr Peabody was the politicians’ roan. 

By itself Mr Bellotti’s appeal to Italian-Americans hardly explains 
hb success. In faa, he did less well than be expected in Boaton 
where most of hb Italian support u concentrated. But the 
Governor failed to roll up votes outside Boston, where be was 
supposed to be strong. Probably he reasoned that, with the party’s 
officul endorsement, he had little to fear in a primary election, 
where most of the voters are party regulars. Certify he neglected 
his campaign until the eleventh hour and made few efforts to get 
out tile vott which, in the end, was light even for a primary. 
Moreover, Mr Peabody’s public image—^inarticulate, awkward, 


Teaching 

by 

Television 



FROM A SIWAL 
CORRESPONDENT 

A r nine o'clock every morning during 
^ the academic year, a professor ai 
University College of the University of 
Miami sits down at a desk in an air-con¬ 
ditioned television studio, waiting for the 
green light on the wall above him to 
appear. Then he launches into his pre¬ 
pared lecture on the Civil War, nuclear 
physics or Van Gogh’s works. In 
classrooms diasimd around him but 
out of sight, seme i,8oo students 
watch his lecture on television screens and 
take notes; later in the day, another 1,800 
students attend a recorded repeat of the 
hour-long lecture. 

University College, which was opened 
three years ago, is unusual in that it was 
conceived and designed expressly for the 
purpose of instructing large groups of 
students by closed circuit television. 


Instead of electronic equipmeut being 
added as an after-thought, as so often 
happens, the building, which cost about 
$672,000 or $15.26 a square foot, was 
designed around the machines and their 
eventual use. It is split into eight pie¬ 
shaped wedges. Six of these are window¬ 
less lecture halls holding 300 students 
each; the other wedges are divided into 
small classrooms. In the narrow end of 
each lecture hall is a ten»foot square tele¬ 
vision screen. An electronic control centre, 
from which the Aims, film strips and tele¬ 
vision shows are projected, lies in the 
centre of the building. 

As with any pioneering effort, the 
educational experiment in Miami has its 
critics. Teaching by televisicn requires an 
expertise which is not generally foi^ 
among college professors and some of 


them have not wished to acquire it. Often 
also schedars view electronic teaching aids 
with distrust and discomfon and it may be 
that the rumbling war between the scholar 
and the machine will grow as the elec¬ 
tronic revolution accelerates on the 
campus. Television, too, eUminaies that 
personal contact between the teacher and 
the pupils which is such a precious part of 
all education. University College is guard¬ 
ing against this danger by supplementing 
televised lectures with regular seminars. 

One compelling reason for the growing 
emphasis on electronic devices in Ameri¬ 
can cducaiiou is ihe sl^er weight of 
numbers new students crowiifog into 
colleges and Universities eech year; the 
Educational FecUKies spon*- 

sored by tJie Ford Fouidatk^ 
a recent reiK^. that the, niunberoif, 

just undet 5^000 shjd^ will 
8,5oo,oqo,hy 1975 ^ growth i$ pimpled 
with a duoniji: shortage of and 

means that eadi professor must be^abte 
to pass on (ds knowhdge to many mpre 
student^. flian in years past <w than. Ja 
possible >y coumpIcHtal dassr^agn 
methods; Closed television, Mi 

other electronic one solullQn 

to this^fwoblem snd dl^ the 
urges tM planning 

buildinla^; should latge-sesle 
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raiicr )uvcnilc—was not impressive. But such defects may not 
tell the full stoiy. The Governor had the nominal (though belated) 
support of Senator Edward Kttnoedy who, though Bat on his 
baci; in hospiuJ, need not lift a finger to secure his own re* 
election. But there is less certainty that funds and key workers 
were made available for the Peab^y campa^. As a Yankee 
patrician, Mr Peabody has solid roots in neither the big voting 
blocks in the state-Hthe Irish and the luUans. Moreover, .had he 
been re-elected Governor he mi^t reasonably have expected to 
go on to the Senate after serving bis next term—^a pditical plum 
which the Kennedy forces might well like to reserve for one of 
themselves. If it is true that they bad a hand in dumping the 
Governor once he had lost his usefulness, this is another example 
of the rucfalessness with which Kennedys play the political gatne. 


Britain Invades New York 

Two of London*s most sensational posftoar booms have been^n 
the property market and in the sale room. Correspondents in 
New York describe how Bfitish entrepreneurs in both these fields 
are extending their activities to the United States^not without 
resistance. 

1. Taking Over the Plaza 

T he latest development in the British penetration of the 
American pcoperty market^British investors already own all 
or part o£ ixuuiy the biggest office buildings going up in the 
United Scatea-*-is the plan of London Merchant Securities Ltd* 
to tear down New York’s Savoy Plaza Hotel and replace it with 
a 40-9t0fcy tower to be occupied by the General Motors Corpora¬ 
tion. This very big deal involves a whole block on Fifth Avenue, 
between 58th and S9th Streets, one of the most valuable in, the 
United States, and in the end k may mean a devekipikiefit an Nge .f 
as the $ioo»niiUion Pan American building, also kigdy owned 
by British interests, which has 59 stories and 2.4 miftkai square feet 
of office spaoe. That speculation is not doing as well as wm hgfod 
financiaUy; the new project should be very different. . 

General Motors, the most desirable corporate tenant jp die coun^, 
already committed to lease much, if not most, of the buildi|||> 
lenders will probably be competing to advance the snooey for it 
and tenants to occupy it, even though there is no ifaoitage ct office 
space in New York. 

Aesthetically the new development may not be any more sacts*r 
factory than the disastrous Pan American building, which shuts 

off the vista of Paric 
Avenue. The site of the 
Savoy Plaza is one of 
the more unusual 
comers of the city; it 
faces on one side an 
open square with a large 
fountain and on another 
the southern edge of 
Central Park, which at 
this point has not only 
grass and trees but is a 
gadiering place for the 
horse - drawn carriages 
ivhich still carry tourists 
on pleasure drives. This 
combination of open 
space and a ninetee^- 
century a^nosphere of 
grace and leisure has 
long delighted New 
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Yorkers aqd there is alarm dfe new buildipg.he a.fVglass and 
steel box’*; already the city has far too many pf su^ updk^guijsbed 
structures and one here would desecrate the urban charm of ihe 
area. The New Ya^rk Jimes has urged the crejuion of 4 city poip- 
mission that could force the developers to come up a plan 
which would blend with the surroundingsthe probability isi, Itow- 
ever, that New York will have to rely on the wstc and responsibility 
of the builders, something In which General Motors, at least, is not 
lacking. 

The whole block is available because the property was assembled 
gradually by Mr William Zeckendorf of Webb and Knapp, Inc., 
the property firm which is now struggling to keep out of bank¬ 
ruptcy. He also induced General Mqtprs tp sjgn im for the^ new 
building and his activities in this dibar demonstrate his »astonishiag 
ability to keep a finger in every important and well-publicised pro¬ 
perty deal in the country, even -when he is too short of cash w 
promote any major operations for^ his own concern. This suggcl^s 
that when (or rather jf) ^Webb and J^app strni^es.ouc from under 
its mountain of debt, divesting itself in the pro^ss of most or 
perhaps all of its prqpctcies, it may return to ^ being mainly the 
bmkerage operation ftjr which Mr Zeckendorf is so well fitted. 

2.—and the Sale Room 

O NCE a special American corporatioh?bad been set up to take 
over the 7^ per cent or so ctf the shares in New York’s Parke- 
^net Galleries which the fine art auaioneeirs, Sotheby and Com¬ 
pany, bought two mpntha ago, there was apparenUy no doubt that 
the merger of these two firms came, under tk anti-tru^, hws. And 
there was little doubt that it was in violation of them since it tended 
to stifie competition. To the Department of Justice, which is in¬ 
vestigating whether action should be taken, the merger is a little 
as if the Ford Company and the General Motors Corporation had 
SodiebyV k a British firm does not alter the 
litnMioii; ait market is .an international -one add the people 
' who buy and dliou^ would attend an auaion if 

It were held in TihitL Moreover, the cost of shipping articles to 
I^don or New York is ne^igiUe in relation to total salt prices. 

. So geography is no feeuw in dbe monopoly. 

Sotheby’s aggressive policy and its lower commksions (usually 
10 per cent) tended to force Parke-Bernet to reduce its own com¬ 
missions ; they range today fyom i;i to 23 per cent, depending upon 
the total sum involved., Boffa .firms outclass other American 
.apotioioeers ; a seller with first-dass goods will deal with one or the 
omr. Pfuke-Bemet offered the vague comfort that an American 
company was safeguarding the country’s treasures, even though 
international buyers were Mding. More often, an American went 
to Parke-Bernet t^cause it was closer, because it seemed a nuisance 
to travel or to ship objects abroad or because he knew the people at 
Parke-Bernet. Nevertheless Sotheby’s was attracting many Ameri¬ 
cans with its lower commissions and its policy of receivership, under 
which a minimum price is set and the goods are returned to the 
owner if that minimum is not met. Parke*Bemet wifi probably 
continue to charge higher commissions—costs in. America are 
higher—but it is expected to adopt a receivership policy as a result 
of the merger. 

The other auction firms will now be ri^ cm of die running 
but they always have been. The real sufferers from the merger are 
the buyers and sellers. They bad a choice aS long Parke-Bernet 
and SothAy’s were competing with one another. Ntow presum¬ 
ably tlk market can be regulated by the dealer. The Justice 
Department explained that several auction houses had complained 
that the take-over would restrain trade* But the guess Is mat the 
investigation was really inspired by Mr . Peter Gimipd, tl^ only 
one of the twelve owners qf Parke-Bernet wfio refua^ tp sell out 
to Sotheby’s. He is an art curator at the Yale Univerrity .Library 
and is thus on the side of the buyers and sellers. 
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Only Uifthansa’iiiElirOPS J«f cruises st 600 mph 
• « < wlHbut pu6^ its 


Touchlflfl 600 ftiph i#*}u8l oruls'lna to thS 'europS Jet'. LwlWiatws's sepBSi'# w “rfl*** Built-In paseengor steps emeree Imrpedlatety, 
nltme for the Boeing 727, Yet Wll|wn8S")»rij),usa ^la nSW, fast' afterthearrlvaLThethreeJetenolneshaveareservepowerunlque 
medium-range aircraft on short-hop tligwt(|i ^ from Qsrmany to „ among paaaenger-carrying aircraft. ' 

Madrid; Barcelona. Copenhagen, Stookholtrf/LondbnfMllsn, Rome > , . „ ^ 

and the Near East. Why 7 Because you get all the speed, pOwSr ThSinks to Lufthansa’s ’Europa Jet’, intercontinental standards will 

and importance of a big Intercontinental flight, even when you’re now apply to air travel from one European city to another. You i! 

going only* short dlatance. I , sink back Into the oushioinedflixMrxofapactouspaWns, and msapc 

to just 12.(nlnutes Europa J.el' can set down andplck up its pas- ureinminutestheflylngUmeloM^rid,Milan,StockholmorLondon. .. 
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^'BUSiNtSS NEWS 
SECTION 
PROMISES 
TO BE 
RATHER 
INTERESTING 



On Sunday 27 September, The Sunday Times is launching an authority and an insight seldom approached elsewhere. 
• new self'Contained BUSINESS NEWS SECTION. Planned on The Section will provide an up-to-the-minute news service 
a scale and In a style new in British business journals, we —from a team with a lot of scoops to their credit (remember 
suspect it will make quite a noise. the recent IBM world-wide insurance story, and 'Rio Tinto 

Under the direction of William Rees-Mogg, and edited by Zincs')... a view from the top for all who have high policy 
Anthony Vice, he writers will include Peter Wilsher, Michael decisions in their hands... a major information source for 
Shanks, George Schwartz and other front ranking names both the large and small investor. 

In business Journalism. There will be frequent contributions Here is a journal which, from the outset, will be required 
from business leaders themselves, giving the new Section reading at every level in the nation's financial structure. 

THE SHNin TIMES BISINESS HENS SECnON 
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Victorian Home Truths 


Victoria ILL 
By Elizabeth Longford. 

Weidenfeld and Nicholson. 635 pages. 63a. 

H eiU: for the first time is a life of Queen 
Victoria that tells the truth, as the 
author has, found it recorded in the surviv¬ 
ing archives of the royal family. Lady 
Longford fully understands her subject and 
her period ; she is remote enough from both 
to write without sycophancy, mawkish¬ 
ness, sentimentality or rancour. With skill 
and patience, she has dispelled myths and 
cleared up obscurities; John Brown, for 
example, the queen's highland bodyguard, 
she cuts down to size. Mastering court 
politics, she demonstrates the interconnec¬ 
tion of the Lady Flora Hastings scandal, the 
Conroy scandal, and the celebrated bed¬ 
chamber crisis; a crisis that Victoria in old 
age recognised as an early mistake of her 
own. The author has taken trouble to 
understand psychology and gynaecology as 
well as history and manners ; so her account 
of the queen's life takes proper note of a 
fatherless childhood, of nine pregnancies, 
and of widowhood suddenly inflicted in 
middle life. 

The distracted wife and mother of these 
ages does not much resemble either Lytton 
trachey’s caricature, or the odious bore of 
radical imaginings, or the Great White 
Queen of the historical romancers; she is 
depicted as an ordinary human being in an 
extraordinary position. The queen was self- 
centred, certainly, and could be strict with 
strangers ; but she combined with a furious 
temper a strong sense of fun. Her lesser 
courtiers, even more terrified of her than 
her children were, provided the gloomy 
decorum in which visitors to Windsor or 
Osborne found themselves plunged, for the 
queen liked quiet round her. Yet in the 
inmost circle the atmosphere was not quite 
so impeccably dull, and the book sparMes 
with such anecdotes as this: “‘Baby 
mustn’t have that, it’s not good for Baby,’ 
the queen remarked at luncheon once to her 
youngest daughter Beatrice ; to which Baby 
lightly replied as she helped herself, ‘ But 
she likes it, my dear.’ ” Among such domes¬ 
ticities, we are reminded from time to time 
of the grandeurs erf royal state: when 
Victoria borrowed Cliveden for a holiday in 
1866, she took with her ten horses, a dozen 
ponies, and 91 companions, and she could 
describe sim^y as “ a large family dinner ” 
a meal at Buckingham Palace at which more 
than fifty people ate off gold plate, every 


one of them a royal or serene highness or a 
monarch. 

Albert remains on the whole a shadowy 
and humourless stick, probably by his own 
fault; an intense, Germanic foil to his wife’s 
English levity. Clearly they enjoyed liv¬ 
ing together; “ Really,” the queen once 
wrote. “ when one is so happy & blessed 
in one's home life, as I am, politics (pro¬ 
vided my Country is safe) must take only 
a 2nd place.” Lady Longford disposes of 
the “ dreary libel ” that Albert was deficient 
as a lover; though she repeats another, 
Emily Eden’s over-quoted quip that there 
was not a drop of fun in Gladstcme. She 
demonstrates that the queen’s dislike of 
Gladstone began early, and stemmed from 
the suspicion that he was a hypocrite ; latcT 
it seemed to depend on jealousy. Victoria 
showed some jealous suspicion of Palmer¬ 
ston, who seemed to her to aspire to usurp 
her own role and speak for &gJand over¬ 
seas. Her envy or Gladstone was more 
marked, and lasted longer; for the 
“People’s William” achieved at home a 
degree of popularity!!, that seemed to her 
unsuitable and even dangerous in a subject 

Personal quarrels of this kind apart, poli¬ 
tics appear comparatively seldom in this 
book; when they do have to be treated, 
their complexities are described with accu¬ 
racy and their personalities are sketched to 
the life. The queen’s settled conservatism 
in old age has long been known; she told 
a radical minister in 1880 that “ she cannot 
and will not be the Queen of a democratic 
monarchy/* and this has been in print since 
1928. There is an equally striking, hitherto 
unpublished, comment here on the general 
election of 1892: it “seems to me,” 
the queen wrote to her eldest daughter, 
“ a defect in our much famed Constitution, 
to have to part with an admirable Govt 
like Ld Salisbury’s for no question of any 
importance, or any particular reason, merely 
on account of the number of votes.” Lady 
Longford brings out a much less weU 
known, and a quite different, aspect of the 
queen's beliefs about society: her lifelong 
hatred of class prejudice, and her lifelong 
devotion to racial equality. 

Victoria was in fact a bundle of contra¬ 
dictions. In this book the contradictions 
are unravelled, dispassionately and yet sym¬ 
pathetically ; and we may conclude with 
the author that “ Enough is known of her 
today to see her as she was. The extended 
view will modify but not obliterate the 
impression of greatness she left with the 
country and the world.” 
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Hutchinson.' 192 pagel 3ds. 

S INCE the end of the last war, a central 
theme in economic thinking has become 
“the poverty of nations.” The reasons for 
under-development and the means of curing 
it spill over into scores of books and 
pamphlets, and economists roam the “ third 
world,” advising^ directing, making and 
unmaking plans for devebpmept almost as 
a new fifth estate in public life. So much 
activity demands critical examination in any 
case. But the need is increased by the 
powth, these days, of a certain malaise, a 
certain sense that all is not well with 
either the theoi^ or the practice of 
development, or^ of aid to help it. ^ 

Mr Myint’a short bobk Js a QKkkl of lucid, 
dispassionate enquiry into the relevance of 
some of the main theories about economic 
development current in the last fifteen 
years. He examines a number of the lietiX 
cpmmuns of popular theory and points out, 
^^ith neat clarity and good sense, and a 
filing that good thought must put loose 
tnought right, their limitations abd the 
degree to which they may actually b^omc 
obstacles to development. Undifferentiated 
capital-output xadolb Ihe ndtibti “ dis¬ 
guised undnployment,^'* various versions of 
the “ balanced growth ” approach, the ten¬ 
dency to depredate mmary exp^s as an 
instrument growth, the scope and limi¬ 
tations of deficit financing—these arc among 
the issues which Mrthd wxhinic, 
dissects. Some of theni have already had 
their fine theoretical edge rubbed off more 
than somewhat in practice, but Mr Myint's 
cjearii^ of the ground will help better for¬ 
mulation to emetge. He would not pretend 
that he docs the Job of clearing the ground 
better than ex-Ambassador Galbraidi in his 
idiosyncradcally practical, eharaaeiistically 
simple and percipient sermons to Indian 
audienoes now revised and reissued in an 
Oxford University Press paperback “ Econo¬ 
mic Development ” (prfcc 12s. 6d.). But 
more academically, he ploughs the same 
furrow. 

The tone of Mr Myint’s book may be; 
(indeed has to be) critical, but its funda¬ 
mental value lies in its proposals for a more 
balanced and realistic policy. One theme/ 
runs through all his pages—that developing 
countries, which have to be treated aB a 
individual cases, cannot spare themselw 
genuine economic choices. Foreign aid < 
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no foreign aid^ their resources are scarce 
and Che justificacioii of any planning process 
must be that it helps to make the most pro¬ 
ductive use of what is available. It is no 
use basing plans on the assumption of 
ptlimited ch^P labour if, in faa, the need 
is for skOfed labour which is desperately 
scarce. It is danj^ous to spread educational 
resources so tmn that semi-educated lads 
with sreat ambitions and few skills are pro¬ 
duced instead of the critical minority of fully 
competent managers. |t can be shm waste 
to plunge into rapid industrial expansiori, 
to keep up with quite different sorts of 
Joneses, without the entrepreneurs, pfiy^tc 
or pub^c, to oc^ with the new enterprises. 
At ptesentj industries worldn| at one-third 
of capacity may wefl be the oiggest Single 
obstacle to growth in the .develt^ng woncL 
And some m them have ^eir roots nor only 
in natibcia] ambkion but in faulty theory as 
well. 

Buc both directly and by implication. Dr 
Myint’s chief plea for more acenrate 
morities comes back again and again (as 
Professor Galbraith’s l:«lance against the 
communist alternative also does) to the place 
of agriculture in plans for development. 
The great expansKm of export incomes 
based on peasant p^uction—^which has 
been perhaps the chief spur to growth in 
Africa , and parts oi Asia—is faltering, in 
part because of a depredation of agri¬ 
cultural exports, in part because the limit 
of what peasants can produce in addition 
to working on in subSstence farming for 
food is within sight. Ndther export 
incomes nor indeed food supplies themselves 
will grow if the need for a thorough 
modernisation of agriculture is not given 
the highest priority. But it still lacks the 
prestige of the smoking factory chimney. 
Unless theory, preside and practice are 
modified to put farming at the centre 
(though never near the end) of the develop¬ 
ment process, the present spreading dis¬ 
appointment at the extent and speed of 
growth in the developing world will only 
grow. Dr Myint’s analysis is ^th timely 
and a justification for bin job as lecturer in 
“ the economics of undev^ped countries *’ 
at Okford, where this should not be a lost 
cause. 

iVbrrii Britain 

The Paradox of Scottish Culture: 

The Eighteenth (Century Experience 

By David Dakhes. 

Oxford University Press. 104 . pages, 
los. 6d. 

L ike eyciything Professor Daiches writes 
about his native country, these lectures 
(delivered in Canada, the second home of 
the Sects) are excellent and stimulating 
reading; but they have two faults. The 
first is a restriction of the word culture," 
harmless in itself except 'that it may 
be misleading; he is mainly concerned 
widi literature, and other aspects of 
intellectual life are only judged as 

they affect the standard ii writing 
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and litcrarj’ uste. The theme of his lec¬ 
tures Js the dfficuk adjiutmrat of $cothnd 
after the Unkm to the status of a provincial 
literary cukure, at a ttRie when me|i spoke 
Scots and painful^ leumd written English 
so thac^ as be r^tly says, there was a 
divorce for a time, in tms field at least, 
between heart and brain. 

The other fault—which he himself 
blames but does not escape—is the per¬ 
petual backward-looking of the Scottish in* 
lelleaual and the regrets for a not very 
brilliant golden age: worry about the 
Union, even though he regards it as inevit¬ 
able, and a tendency to blame it for every¬ 
thing bad that happened after (c.g. the 
quarrels about psuxooage in the Church, a 
purely internal dispute which would prob¬ 
ably have ndten place even if Scotland bad 
stayed iikfepen^t); painful searches for 
traces of Old traditions; and a rather 
superior attitude towards the majority of 
the Scots WI19 bu 8 y escaping troin 
parochialism and adapting themselves to th^ 
culture of a nfew;age which was inevitably 
drawn from England., Scottish letters were 
admittedly dim during this period ; but his 
book gives tittle idea of the simultaneous 
itomense intellectual progress, nor any 
background |or the fact that soon after the 
end of it En^ishmen were coming to Scot¬ 
land for education. Fortunately for the 
Scottish race (whether at home or, like Pro¬ 
fessor Daidies, of the diaspora) the normal 
Scot looked forward, except for sentimental 
interludes and minorities, and diversified his 
interests and activities. 

The Insurgents 

GueiriltB 

By Charles Thayer. 

Michael Joseph. 221 pages, xys. 

" \/i weapons, decides the issues 

IVA of war,” Mao Tsc-tung has written 
in one of his famous primers on guerrilla 
warfare. And in the mt decade it has be¬ 
come incrcai^ly clear that so-called ** wars 
of national liberation ” may be the chink in 
the West’s armour of security pacts and 
regional alliances. In South Vietnam and 
Laos, as in Malaya and the Philippines a 
decade ago^ nuclear stockpiles and cvmi con¬ 
ventional armies are of Imle qse. What is 
much more imporitant is whotber the com¬ 
batants can capture and keep a single vil- 
age, convincing the inhabiunts that they 
mean tp suy. Mao> ^eat books on re\’o* 
luaooaty warfare ji^ive been fpUo^ the 
studies of General Giiip of Nosth Vietnam 
and Che Guevara of Cuba; and ip the West 
several impixtant studies on ksurgeocy 
warfare have reoently appeared. One thinks 
of Mr Qeorge Tanham’s book on the Viet- 
minh or the collectioo of essays published 
in 1962 by the Marine Corps Gazette that 
so impressed President Kennedy. And now 
Mr Thayer has written a book on guerrilla 
warfare, which, with its insight and his¬ 
torical perspective^ is a little ^ssic on the 
whole complex subject of guerrilla warfare. 

The author, as might be expected from 
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one who has been both an American career 
diplomat and an officer with Tito]|^ partisans 
during the war, stresses how gumiUa war-* 
fare must always be subordinated to strictly 
Clausewitzian political ends. Guerrillas have 
been in action for thousands of years, and 
the first modem handbook of insurgency 
warfare is The Seven Pillars of Wisdom/’ 
What the Communists have done is to fit 
the traditional pattern of patriotic guerrilla 
warfare into their doctrine of id^log^cal 
revolution as a means to the aswtiqpCMm of 
totgl power, have rediiicovertd the 
CTtasewitzian dictum that vktory may 
sometimes be won by the erosion of the 
enemy’s willpower, as much as by defeat 
of his armed forces . . . “ the heart of a 
guerrillamovement lies in its leadership and 
its mass appeal.’’ Purely military means 
will therefore only in exceptional circum¬ 
stances defeat the Insurgents, and Mr 
Thayer quotes examples from wartime 
Jugoslavia, lisiljochina, Greece, Malaya and 
Cuba to illustrate his thesis. Particularly 
important is the insurgents’ timing, when to 
switch from tferroeim and guerrilla warfare 
into an expanding conventional strategy 
that signals the collapse of the enemy— 
there are signs that this phase is at hand in 
South Vietnam at im»cnt. 

For British readers, ^ Thayer’s detailed 
accounts of the strati^ genesis of the Bay 
of Pigs invasion will be particularly inter¬ 
esting. He shows how the original Central 
IntelU^nce Agency plan of originating 
guerrifla warfare throughout Cuba was jetti¬ 
soned in favour of the conventional one« 
strike amphibious landing favoured by the 
Pentagon, which ended in disaster. The 
landing was seen as a “ purely military ” 
operation which neglect^ the political 
aspects in defiance of all the rules of uncon¬ 
ventional warfare. Mr Thayer advocates the 
creation of a US Irregular Warfare Com¬ 
mand, for he rightly secs how Western em¬ 
phasis on mechanised warfare, the distaste 
of professional officers for guerrilla warfare 
and the Anglo-American tendency to divorce 
political ends from military means all work 
against developing counter-insurgency capa¬ 
bility. Above all he stresses in this pene¬ 
trating and succinct study the need for indi¬ 
vidual leadership without which no guerrilla 
movement, insurgent or counterinsurgent 
can succeed. Man. not weapons, decides 
the issues of war, . . 

To Please the Million 

The Living World of Shakespeare: 

A Playgocr\s Guide 
By John Wain. 

Macmillan. 250 pages. 25s. 

J OHN wain's new book is a general study 
of Shakespeare, designed for the non¬ 
specialist: '' the intelligent and informed 
person who doesn’t happen to have formally 
studied English literature.” The under¬ 
taking is a taxing one, which perhaps few 
established , Shakespearian authorities ” 
would meastlite up to. Mr Wain is not such 
an “ authority ” but a good critic on 


general subjects and himself a writer in 
various forms. His new book is a success. 
It takes the reader more or less chrono¬ 
logically through Shakespeare's plays, and 
manages to say something sensible and fresh 
abbut most of them. It avoids being 
m<^ly clever and novel: it holds the 
interest by its good sense and wide sym¬ 
pathies, and it is admirably written. More¬ 
over, it wisely does not attempt too much. 

Mr Wain is at his best where he has not 
a great deal of background to fiO in hot is 
free to talk directly about individual plays. 
His introductory diapter “ The Nature of 
Shakespearean Drama” is an inadequate 
sketch. The various backgrounds ” and 
“ traditions ” ire too irreducibly complex 
to be covered iii twenty leisurely At 
one i^int Mr Wain singles out Ovid a$ an 
especially it^portant influence, and itwdkes 
the ''Metamorph^es ” to explain Shake- 
speare^s enduring uiterest in disguise, guile, 
self-dec^Jtion: “ Shakespeare’s work is one 
vast metamorphosis.” But this Ovidian 
. hypothesis sim^ wiU not do. Of course, 
Ovid is important as part of Shakespeare’s 
literary inheritance; but much more rele- 
Svant to the dramatic use of disguise, and so 
on, is the dramatic tradition of western 
Europe during the three or four hundred 
years ^ before Shakespeare wrote. In 
England, in the early Tudor period, plays 
were sometimes called '' disgutsings.” 

This is only a small detail, a momentary 
clouding of historical vision. Mr Wain 
improves as Shakespeare himself becomes 
more and more master of his medium, and 
his best chapters are those on the great 
tragedies and the late romances. Although 
he occasionally descends to summarising 
the plots, for most of the way he sustains 
a thoughtfully evaluative mood which steps 
free of 5:ritical in-fighting and rightly leaves 
the reader with most of the work still to do. 
The judgments arc not conventional. 
Measure for Measure is ” Shakespeare’s 
most interesting failure,” Thnon of 
Athens “ the equal of ‘ Hamlet ’ in power, 
though not in attractiveness,” while of The 
irinters Tale he concludes: Shake¬ 

speare never wrote a more perfect work.” 
The patrio>tic simplicities of Henry V 
are warmly praised, as are the almost per¬ 
verse originality” and “the extravagant 
brilliance ” of the verse of Cymbeline. 

Few critics can accein the whole of 
Shakespeare, and Mr Wain is no exception. 
The early plays are not very sympathetically 
or perceptively treated. The reader is told 
of the Henry V! plays that very few 
scholars think Shakespeare was solely res¬ 
ponsible for them. This is a rather out-dated 
view and is becoming an eccentric one. 
Mr Wain seems not quite at home in these 
plays, and it is regrettable that the father- 
and-son scene in Henry V/, Pari Three 
is trotted out once more as if it were 
stylistically typical of the whole play. Re¬ 
settable also are a few lapses of judgment 
(or memory), such as the phrase “the 
eighteenth-century view ctf Shakespeare as 
a semi-literate poacher,” or the comparison 
of Cymbeline and Tire l^'asie Land, 
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or the placing of Kmg pfe^ 

historic, Stonehenge Btitam” (prehistorib 
to whom? The teiiipi of Lear is 
Holinshed). Elsewhere Mr Wain says 
Prospero’s banishment AU this was years 
ago (sixteen years? )”-H-iriiinking, no doubt, 
of the sixteen years’ interval in The 
Winter's Tale. But Prospero is quite ex¬ 
plicit : Twelve year sinoe, Miranda, twelve 
year since ...” And there are slight mis¬ 
quotations on pages 122,135, 176,211 and 
221. 

Oil on the Flamei 

The KurdiA Waur 

By David Adamson. 

Allen and Umuin. 215 pages. 30s. 

“ A RtJHii?, will ye no’ come to the head 
XX of the table ? ” “ Where I sits is 
the bead of ‘the table.” This s*ory of a 
Campbell of Argyll might as well be told 
of the Kurdish as of the Scottish highlands, 
and helps to explain why the clans in neither 
mountains ever made a success of becoming 
a nation. In many ways, the northern Iraq 
of today is not unlike the Scottish highlands 
after the Forty-Five—torn by faction, keen 
for self-rule, yet drawn towards the jobs that 
an industrial revolution has created in the 
plains. The big difference is that a high pro¬ 
portion of Iraq’s wealth is drawn from 
Kurdistan—site of its earliest and largest 
oilfields. 

Under the ancien regime before 1958, it 
seemed that the new developments 
generated by oil revenue might knit Kurd 
and Arab into some satisfactory form of 
partnership, but in four - and - a - half 
disastrous years between 1958 and 1963, 
Dictator Qassem in his folly destroyed this 
prospect. Mr Adamson witnessed me con¬ 
sequent Kurdish rebellion. He penetrated 
Iraq from Persia on behalf of The Sunday 
Telegraph, and showed much resource in 
gelling about from valley to valley and 
leader to leader, picking Kurdish brains, 
through interpreters, on narrow, muddy 
mule-trails. “No one wants to die for 
Qassem,” shouted one informant, and: “ We 
would be agreeable to the Swiss system,” 
explained another. He carries their fortunes 
up to the day in 1964 when Qassem's 
successor began to placate them without 
conceding what they really want. 

His writing and his photographs, both of 
which are cheerful, show why Baghdad's 
Ilyushin bombers had no effect on Kurdish 
spirits, and how dashing the Kurds remain 
in intention and habit, dress and gait. As 
in the past, their failure to get their way is 
chiefly due to their unwillingness to combine 
under a single leader. In a useful appendix, 
the book sets out Baghdad’s placatory pro¬ 
posals and the Kurdish reply to these. But 
It has no index, and as a whole is better on 
day to day happenings in the valkys that 
Mr Adamson happed to visit than at 
describing the general pattern of a dvil war 
and-its accompanying politics. 
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Recover over 7j(^ of 

.f^.,your new v^'' 


■ ' ' ' i: I' J . . :, ' 



Ma wM im M pp i ii/H 0 start new inckistries tn the North East can 
benellt IriiR stfmdafdiaecl ^ranu and from the tax conoaaaion of 
'Hm ii^Gcjation*'. Heie. briefly, are some of the facts. 

plant atMl machinery quiiffies lor a grant 73% of oast may 
Iblt^Moyered wltNn two years; about 00 % may be leooverod in 
iiMfimyear. ; 

'11% of the opat of the building may be recovered over the Hfe of 
|he e^; 301% b& recovered in the first year, 
the total am|^l 0 es from grants and tax allowanoas of developing 
fn the Ifoiilh^lEailt os compared to non-development areas, may be 
l(p to 25% for plant and machinery investment and up to 55% for 
building inv|ftpent. 

A new bbsineii fn the North East, which has not yet become 
profitable, need not pay any taxation until the emirs investment in 
plant Ind machinery, plus the 30% investment allowance, has 
been written off. 

the application of these points can vary In particular caaas^ but 
financial and fiscal inducements are substantial. Several local 
autliorities are also offering loans on advantageous terms. 


Thefiloflih East alsopflpm atiai<<i^^ 
which i^'ready to earve new ' T mw i p^ 

exoeHent. And staff enjoy the spiwtouaftMnq enid f0iJbr ejSrt 
^l^iei^ lfs just sofhe ^'die reaabhe why mbhy firms netir te^;- 
arb doing yery Ml. Now is the time to join them to \ 
fuHy front the grov^i^ fbMedty of the new North East 




For further informattbn. 

ask your secretary to write lo 

The North Eeet Oeyetopfneiit Coupeil 

20 Collingwood Street 
Newcastle upon Tyne 1 



Stake your clehn tiMb Aforjlh East pMVii 
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DEVELOPMENTS IN THE EAST 



With the iiuprov iiig Iin ing hitandairis ii) ihe ICnst ecuneH the prospeet of trade expansion and of* 
increasing opportiiniti(‘s for profitable iiun kel ing. The Avorld-wide facilities of three great banking 
organizations, merged int(> a single e(nnpreliensivc service*, are at your dis|K).sal with np-to date 
informal u»M and e.xperl ad\ ice on all a8|X‘Cts of finance and trade in these areas. 


THE HONGKONG AND 
SHANGHAI BANKING 
CORPORATION 

HEAD OFFICE: Hong Kong 
LONDON OFFICE; 

9 Graoechurch Stroct, ECS 


MERCANTILE 
BANK LIMITED 

HEAD OFFICE. 

lu Cirueochurch Street, London ECS 
WEST END BRANCH: 

123 Paia ^0, London SWl 


THE BRITISH BANK OF 
THE MIDDLE EAST 

HEAD OFFICE: 

7 King AA’illiam 8treei, 

Ixmdon EC4 
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NORTH SEA: 

Les Jeux Sont Fails 

Most of the world’s major oil companies, plus the Gas Council and an 
array of British companies from outside petroleum, are to begin drilling 
for natural gas and maybe oil under the part of the bed of the NorA Sea 
that Britain owns. Off the other North Sea coasts, some of the same oil 
companies art doing Ae same. The aim: petroleum, for once, just 
where it can be used. 



Tou couldn’t hope to please everybody in dishing out 

Y North Sea licences,” said an executive of one c( the 
largest contenders this week. “If all the major 
groups are about equally unhappy about the mixture they get, 
then the Ministry will have done a good job. If some are very 
happy and others are very unhappy, then it will have done a 
bad one.” He added (be knew what his own group had been 
allotted of the North Sea bed, but not what all the others 
had), “ We are not feeling too happy ourselves.” 

His company and several other big groups among the 31 
that applied for licences to seek and produce petroleum from 
under Britain’s North Sea continental shelf this summer bad 
few doubts about the best places to go searching. They bad 
spent millions of dollars apiece making up their minds. None 
of them knows whether any natur^ gas or oil is there at all. 
That can only be determined with the drill. But there is a 
remarkable meeting of minds about where to go drilling. 
There were nearly eight applications for each 250-square-kilo- 
metre exploration “Mock” out of the 140-odd in an area 
lying east of the coastline between Middlesbrough and the 
Wash—out towards the Dutch coast, broadly opposite the 
huge Slochteren gasfield in Northern Hdlaiid t^t first set 
oilmen thinking about the North Sea three years ago. 

In all, nearly 400 blocks, covering dose on 100,000 sq. km. 
(38,000 square miles) of Ae North Sea were aj^ed for by 
the 31 groups, but Aere was so much overlapping that die 
total number of blocks named in licence applications amounted 
to 1,305. Many of die wwld’s major oil companies put in 
ai^lications: Shell and Esso, whidi found Slochteren through 
tfadr joint Dutch subsidiary NAM, working togedier again, 
most ^ the other intenutional major companies altme, except 
for Caltex. Only 22 apfdicants accepted the Mocks that die 
Ministry of Power, after a laborious weeding (and seed¬ 
ing) proce», diose to offer them. Others turned down acre^[e 
offered weU outside the areas most competed for —** out in 
the ram pasture,” as one Ministry official has learned to call it. 


If one takes the area stretdiing out towards Holland as the 
“ best ” prospective area, then British l^trdeuffl looks to have 
done best of the lot. It has been granted 21 blocks out of its 
total 22 in these favoured “ forties ”; Shell-Esso get 14, out 
of 75; Phillips 13; a group led by the Gas Council and 
^oco II ; Mobil 10; a Burmah-led group 9; Caltex 8; 
Gulf and Continental (with only one licence) each 6. But such 
a rating (taking in part of areas 42, 43 and 44; all of areas 
47, 48, 49) ignores finer gradations. Without knowing just 
which particular Mocks in this hi^ly<oveted belt were the 
subject of most bids, it is impossible to form any clear view 
from the lengthy schedule of licence allocations on just how 
well each group has done. 

The Ministry had taken the whole pr^ss of choice 10 
itself,-^ by the delegkted legislatioD bf this year’s: Omtineotal. 
Shelf Act; and had made its choice largely subjective, by the 
criteria that it decided to ap|dy. These* were about as reastm- 
ably nationalist as any one government could be expected 
to set down. But only one of .them, the work prq;ramme 
diat each applicant had to promise to carry out, as a min i m u in , 
during the six years that his licence would run, was com¬ 
parable in hard figures. The otiiers, such dements as how 
nicely another country’s government treat oil companies, and 
how much a foreign company contributes towards Britain’s 
fuel economy, are not too difBcult perhaps foe a bigMy- 
infoimed civil servant to rate rni a scale. But comparisons 

*** First, the need to enoMinse die most rapid and thorough exploration 
and economical exploitation of petroleum reBOiirces on the condnencal 
shelf. Second, the reqtUrement that the appUcant for a Heeoce shall be 
incorporated in the United Kingdom and the profits of the operations shall 
be taxable here. Thirty, in cases where the applicant is a foreign-owned 
concern, how far British oil companiea receive equlubk treatment in that 
country. Fourthly, we shall looh at the programme of work of the aroli- 
cant and also at the ability and resource to implement it. Fifthly, we shall 
look at the contribution the applicant has already made or is making 
towards the development of resources of our continental shelf and the 
development of our fuel economy generally.** (Mr. F. J. Erroll, Hodse of 
Gammons.) 
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bcmrcn any two who% scores come near tofcthni—aiMl the 
permuutions of blocks that each has selected' for eiich of Ijillpt 
licence applications—cannot haVe been easy. The tasjc Wdis 
done largely by a handful of civil servants during AugiUlt and 
early September, when they really deserved their #et tpyi'cll. 
Wh^er or not these were the ideal criteria to $ort out appli¬ 
cants for North Sea exploration, die sheer effort demands 
(idiniration. 

The answers have certainly left some groups happier than 
others^ though at this point that proves notUng about 
bow well the Ministry has done its job. “ British participation 
in the licences now granted,” dedlared Mr. Erroll on Thurs¬ 
day, “ wQI be substantial—about 30 per cent.” He added 
that Canadian partidpatioo svould be another 10 per cent or 
sa These pescentages, he hastened to add, had been worked 
out not only aocotding to the shareholdings in the applicant 
gsoups, but with some loading to take fuxouot of com¬ 
petitive value put on eaqdoration blocks (also perhaps so that 
n^ one else oah check them ?). CojUy, be pret^O^' that 
JViinistiy had 'nbt worked out what pefcema|je‘ partkipatnn 
was American (which is nonsense). These is litde ‘else odiet 
than British amept American or Frendi. Faiily ‘obvioinly, 
mote thSh haU rise explotatioo effort in the British half tff the 
North Sea is going to be American. Why should anyone 
expect anything else, given the pattern cd ownership of the 
world petroleum busioess ? Possibly the minister fears soqie 
criticism of this in etecckm arguments: but the Labour Party 
would be stupid to push it- The North Sea is a costly and 
high-risk area to eqdote, worth while simply because it lies in 
the centre <d one of die moat industrialised markets on earth. 
Britain will have first claim on any natural gas and petioleam 
found. For any countiy in such a positioq, this is an ideal 
proposition on which to invite in all the oyiital mie can get, 
home or foreign, to take the risks. 

Several countries around the North Sea, of course, are in 
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such 0 poTOon, moK or^s. iphich^tod 

thailiicarted it inlaid froth th^sEm^ is hlturw 

well-,up in'tb||Rld. Gejduny hffi^romjling aejiage, iwMp 
the^cidehmif gdograj^ give ft a comj^arativd^ smiBli ap 
of ate scajlied. pici^«i|:flgias h^i^ble riifc. KorWay nU^ 
have a large area. But its claim to this is complicated ^ one 
definition of the continental shelf, which calls this the seabed 
out to the 200-fathom line, since Norway has a large trough 
outside its coastline that is deeper. The Norwegian govern¬ 
ment naturally prefers the definition that calls the shelf the 
seabed out as far ^ afilpefldl be 
eventually, all thf oq^ans). iSj^n, iiipdfentrily„4fe ohe possi¬ 
bly competing claimant, is accepting this definition too, and 
Norway's' cla^ out to the median line. Nof all of these* 
couotrijts htiye tgeir Iqgklktlcptdqd regtil^i^pslaS far apyajKed 
as Britain's have now become since the hurrjr started last 
wioW but ^paratory .exploration work has begun .pff most 
of thefr shorm and <!(ritting'fn>m platfdrtns has turned bp 
one or twoindicatloidhf gas afatrily'. ' ) > > 

Nor have all these «etmtties>yavpiiblMMd Ifaa^ttgulatidise. 
that set out dbe teems ori trbisii edpidrers ma do buaiheiS with ‘ 
them: some aseExpected to pspi«^ stiffer diau^ritan’s> Ivew 
giant reserves of petroleum, oil or,ga^ bfve pyer heen dis¬ 
covered as near bang in the centre of any indiiknalised ‘area 
as Slochteren: if anyme can find some more Slochterens 
under the N(»th Sea, more than private fortunes will be made. 
All hopes of European growtii from now until nudear ^yrer 
can ndte the main weight (when? the eighties, nineties^ or 
after?) must at present be based on petroleum. And the vast 
majority 61 that petroleum, as things kxdc now, will have to 
be imported. Petroleum has almost never been found close 
to maiket: tins time, it quite likely coidd be. If it is, then 
the economic circumstances eff European countries that have 
no oil (and also of some non-European ones that have) could 
change some time in the next five years, overnight 


As a Borrower Sees It 


For the industridised countries that as a matter of 
policy rely on regular imports of capital, recent 
changes in the balance of the woti^s capital markets 
are of crucial importance. A distinguished Nonoegian 
econondst discusses why. 


I N its latest survey of Nmway's econmny, the Organisation 
for Economic Co-operation and Devdopment raised the 
question wfaetiier “Norway, an indusoiatised country 
with a high level of per capita income, should finance invest¬ 
ment her own savings.” Its answer is that in view of the 
structure of the economy, particularly the large shif^ung 
sector and the capital-intensive nature of its industrial expan¬ 
sion, the hope of financing all its investment internally would 
clearly be unrealistic. "The report, like The Economist 
(August 8, 1964, p. 566), thus groups Norway as one of the 
“rational” borrowers in world oqittal markets. But the 
OECD report goes on: “While a continued policy cS 
importing foreign capital would seem reasonable, it would 
probaUy be prudent to aim at some decline in the need for 
it, giving the existing uncertainties with regard to the possi- 
hilities of raisti^ long-term caintal abroad on a continuing 
basis.” 

Such questions are now being asked to an increasing extent 


both in intetnational organisations and inside Norway and 
scHiK the other capital-importing countries. America's 
interest equalisation tax bdl has brought hopae the limitations 
of that souioe of loog-tetm capital, which previously seemed 
inexhaustible. On the other hand, the direct or indirect 
restrictions put upon capital imports into several continental 
European epuntries show tiiat they are not at all eager to 
accept an inflow of oqiital, primarily because it would add 
to inflatkmary pressure. Indeed, only a limited number ot 
developed industrialised countries favour a net import of 
long-term medium-iteroi capital as part of a d elibc catc 
policy to suf^ment t^ own savings and achieve a higher 
investment rate. Norway, Finland, Canada, Australia and 
Japan belong to this group. To a vaiying degree these all, fed 
themselves faced with certain basic ^problemst) Is it wire p 
ooatinue capital imports in view of the increasing debt 
servkiiig obligations'being incurred ^ Is it tight, from an 
intecnational point of view, for an advanced country tp tidily 
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upon o^r people’s savings aBd> possibly, to compete with 
the seeds' of the andetdevefeped countries ? What about the 
future availability of a cajiatal supply from abroad ? 

The debt servicing argument can be fairiy easily disposed 
of. While thk is a major difficulty in the case of the under* 
developed countries, none of the industrialised countries faces 
really important problems on this account. A consistent and 
systematic bcorower like Norway has contracted a total net 
foreign debt of only some billion, i.e. about 15 per cent 
of its gross national produa. The net transfer of interests 
and dividends amounts to about 3 per cent of the annual 
exports of goods and services. The ratios for Norway before 
the war were almost twice as high as these figures. It should 
also be remembered that about two>tbirds of Norwa/s net 
foreign debt has been contracted to finance imports of ships 
from abroad. Most of this capital is raised by the shipping 
industry itself, interest and amortisation being fully secured 
by loog'term foreign charter*parties. In the case of the other 
S^ndinavian countries, the problem is even smaUer; 

Most of the advanced countries that rely upon a high level 
of capital imports have, high gross investment rates. But it 
is essential to stress the point that they also have high domestic 
saving rates. The foreign capital is not fed into their 
economies instead of, but in, addidon to, their own savings, 
which compare very favourably with a country like the United 
Kingdom. 

INTERNAL AND EXTERNAL FINANCE OF INVESTMENT, 1963 



(as percentages of GNP) 

Gross 

Net import 


Gross 

internal 

or export 


investment 

saving 

of capital 

Norway. 

. 290 

25-4 

-3 6 

Finland. 


77 3 

^ 1,3 

lapan . 

. 35 8 

34 2 

• / 6 

United Kingdom 

. 16-6 

(Source ; BIS Annual Report, 

170 

1964). 

0 4 


Figures on net investment rates are usually somewhat less 
reliable. In the case of Norway, total net investments in 1963 
are estimated at 15 per cent of GNP. Out of this total, about 
one-fifth was covered by capital impons. The amount 
involved was some $200 million. Although, otving to tem¬ 
porary factors the balance of payments deficit in 1964 is 
expected to be considerably less, the countr5'’s long-term need 
of capital imports is likely to remain. 

Norway’s policy of high investmriats and capital imports 
reflects to a large extern structural faaors in its economy. 
Extensive opportunities exist for further profitable expansion 
of energy-consuming industries such as aluminium, ferro¬ 
alloys and electro<hemical^ products. But both the bydio- 
electric plants and the factories employing the power that they 
generate are of a very capittfi-inwusive nature, artd the optimal 
size of the plants is constantly increasing. Wjfb thn^p^rescnt 
development toyvards lar^ units, the same applies to expan¬ 
sion in the country’s slAj^g sector. Experience has shown 
that all these industries byve contributed generous^cljo the 
economic growth and prodyced increasing foreign ki4)aage 
income. Owipg to the, slke of the new plants, e.|. X 
aluminium or the npn-fertous metal industries,, soihe bf the 
most profitable Investments are marginal ones. T^ty wopld 
probably not have materialised if the foreign capital bad not 
been available. . . 

Tbe OECD report b« Underlined the importance* 'keep¬ 
ing caiMtal imports down to a level that does not generate infla¬ 


tionary pressutes in the domestic economy, notably the labour 
market.: This it an essemial consideratknii. No economy can 
digest unlimited cs^tal imports channelled into demand for 
scarce resources, ejg. in the building and construction indus¬ 
tries. Investment prefects must be timed so as not to add to 
inflationary pressures. On the other hand, ships built in 
foreign yards do not fall in this category. 

T here is no reason, of course, why all coimtries should have 
the same investment rate. Ibe rapid expansiem of the US 
ectmomy during the century leading up to the first world war 
would not have been possible without a large part of the invest¬ 
ments being financed through capital imports. If Europe 
today had been one nation-state, the local investment rates 
of the ” districts ” of Norway or Finland might well have been 
even higher than they are. Suppose the state of Tennessee in 
USA or the Lacq district in France bad been independent 
countries. In that case, these “ countries ” w'ould have had 
extremely high investment rates, reflecting their current very 
rapid economic development. And, they would probably have 
been faced with balance of payments deficits giving rise to 
serious concern in iniemational organisations and helpful 
advice to “ put their financial house in order.” 

As to the underdeveloped countries, these are not nmmally 
able to raise capital in international markets, or to obtain 
credits from private lenders for the construction of ships 
abroad. In the case of the World Bank there might seem to 
be a more direct conflict betweeiT the needs of the advanced 
and the devdoping countries. But as a matter df fact, the 
number of suitable projects meeting die Bank’s standard of 
creditworthiness has been liniited. And it is only because of 
the strictly commercial character of its own loans that the Bank 
has been able to raise capital in world markets. 

However, there is a connection of a more general character 
between the use of resources in the rich countries as a group 
and the needs the poorer countries. The higher the savings 
rate and the lower the investment rate of the industrialised 
world, the mwe resources can be made available to the devel¬ 
oping world. Only in. a limited number of cases is the return 
on capital in the underdeveloped countries sufficiently high 
and safe to attract capital from abroad. The major part of 
capital imports has to take the form of low-interest loans, e.g. 
through IDA or direct aid. The industrialised and developed 
world as a whole will have to contribute to this formidable 
task. Whether net capital importers or exporters, all coun¬ 
tries that belong to this privileged group ought to share in 
this obligation. And this they; are all prepared to do. 

B ut, it niay be a-Sked, even their capital iniport policies 
are justifkble, trill foreign capitfd be reguhiHy available 
doriiig the comifig years to the industrialized add semi-indus¬ 
trialised countries wanting to make use, 6f it? The question 
is a Very pertinent one. Since last summer, the American 
interest equalisaflori tax bill has virttiafly stopped the siqj|dy 
of ordinary long-term market loans'to countries like Norway 
and Denmark from fhat source, while Canada, Finland and die 
underefcveFoped countries are exempted from the tax pro¬ 
visions^ Last autumn, strong Swiss objections put a sudden 
end to the floating of foreign loans labelled in Swiss francs 
Of optionally in Swiss francs in London and other Eurc^an 
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inarkecs. These sudden and umxpected developments axe 
eloquent proofs of the many uncertainties meeting prospec* 
tive international borrowers nnlay. But, uiiile some roads 
have been closed, new ones have -been opened. The ddlar 
market in London and other financial centres has been flourish¬ 
ing this year. The German capital market has digested several 
foreign issues, helped by the removal of the tax on such 
issues. While new foreign bond issues floated in European 
capital markets during the year 1963 totalled $439 million, 
the figure for the first half of 1964 amounts to more than 
$500 million, one-sixth of which was taken up by Norway. 
Alfliough the future supifly of funds may not ^ sufficient to 
absorb all potential issues, this figure indicates extensive 
possibilities. 

But a truly free, reliable and integrated European capital 
market for new issues, obviously, is s^ a long way off. At the 
end (ff last cenrary and the beginning of the present one, a 
country like Norway floated several loans in European capital 
markets at an effective rate of interest of 3^ per cent and of 
60 or 75 years* duration. To-day, such terms are not available 
to any country whatever its cre^t standing. 

Finally, it might be asked, what about the r 61 e of direct 
financial investments ? The Canadian experience in this 
field is interesting. Direct investments have played a major 
r6le, but have led to a dominating position of foreign capital 
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interests in most of the growth industries, with important 
political consequences. The Scandinavians, beii^ more 
cautious, have pursued a more restrictive policy in this rei^iect. 
Norway has its concession laws under which the authorities 
control the acquisitioa natural resources and, thereto, the 
conditions of new establishments in the resource industries. 
But during the last five years, several foreign-controlled 
establishments have taken place, e.g., in the aluminium and 
other electro-metallurgical industries, in the oil-refining in¬ 
dustry, the pulp and paper industry, etc. This development 
proves that mutually satisfactory terms can be agreed upon. 
Norway is particularly eager to have direct foreign invest¬ 
ments with a high technical cmitent and growth potential. 
If the Scandinavian countries are not particularly pleased with 
the prospect of “ take-over bids " for their natitmally owned 
companies, neither are other European countries. And, in 
this respect, a small country is in a much mme exposed posi¬ 
tion than a big one. But the Norwegian p<dicy is not inflexible 
in this respect either. Nestis did get its permission to buy 
the Findus freezing plant in Northern Norway, and a Swedish 
company has bought a somewhat smaller freezing plant. 

But, many Norwegians ask, why is it that British direct 
investment which traditionally has played such an important 
rdle in Norway’s economic development, is now yielding 
ground to American, Swiss and French investment ? 


BUSINESS 


Brewing in Ferment 

Mergers, national draught beers, lagers—the ingredients of 
yesterday’s revolution in British brewing are still being digested 


T rapitionalist, paternalistic, inbred, secretive— 

Britain's brewery industry slumbered through the 
nineteen fifties, hogging over ^1,000 million of capital, 
producing a single product for which demand was slowly 
ebbing. A picturesque dinosaur. A declining industry. 

Its awakening came suddenly. Beer consumption turned 
up. Mr Clore’s “preposterous” bid for Watney Mann 
shattered the peace. Mr Taylor, whose company supplies 
half the beer drunk in Guiada, came over to take a hand. 
The face of the industry was transformed by a rash of 
hurried mergers. Jerked out of its comfortable routine, the 
industry rubbed its eyes and peered out into a new and 
unfamiliar world. 

It is a world in which old and trusted landmarks, firms, 
families—and brews—are disappearing. Dynastic family 
managements are slowly giving ifiace to more professional, 
less cdourful organisatioos, ouvertas aux UimU. Even the 
beets themselves are becoming fewer, mote standardised, 
moie predictable. The new national brewers are having to 
adjust to a world in which the competition to be feared comes 
from other national breweries, not small local ones. Yet any 
brewer who ignores the wide regional variations in drinking 
habits across the country is asking for troiiUe. 

When Mr. Taylor rounded up nineteen northern breweries 
and launched bis assault on the established southern barons, 
the trend towards concentration, already revived, was given 
fresh impetus. But although defensive considerations may 


CHANOINb DEMAND FOR BEER_ 


have been uppermost in brewers' minds at the time, economic 
forces too were, and are, silendy and less dramatically 
impelling them into each other's arms. 

Brewing is a batch manufacturing process. Each brew 
undergoes a number of clearly defined stages. The capacity of 
a given brewery is the capacity of the most constricted of the 
botdenecks, usually the lengthy fermentation process. It is 
thus frequendy economic for one brewery, with the addidon 
of some capital expendimre at one stage, to do the work 
formerly done by two. Overheads can be shared over a larger 
output; the smaller, often older, brewery is closed down. 

Secondly, a brewer 
with spare capa¬ 
city can increase 
his sales and out¬ 
put by acquiring 
another company 
and selling his 
own beers along¬ 
side those already 
there, especially 
where he 
specialises in beers 
of a somewhat dif- 
ferent type. 
Finally, the large 
brewer, short of 
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brewing capacity himself, mt^ be attracted by a company 
either wi^ spare capacity or with a brewery whose capacity 
could be increased rdadvdy cheaply. 

These economic forces are powerful, but a comparison with 
the performance of the smaller, regional brewery companies 
in recent years suggests that the benefits of rationalisation are 
emerging more slowly than many large companies once hoped. 
Indeed, they may have been exaggerated altogether. An urge 
to grow big for the sake of bigness—^not unknown in other 
industries—seems also to have been at work. And the smaller 
company with a strong family interest,* ripe for take-over, is 
unlikely to spend heavily on capital account when the'pay-dff 
would not come for several years—in other words, after the 
potential take-over. Finally, the problems of managerial inte¬ 
gration have given the new combines plenty to chew over. 
What is already dear is that the looser forms of association 
(like the Whitbread umbrella and, originally, Allied Breweries), 
are giving way to more centralised structures. 


A POLICY of securing one’s oudets first and worrying about 
profitability and efiOdency afterwards makes sense if 
outlets are indeed the key to st&cess tomorrow.; that is, if 
beers are to become less and less distinctive and the large 
companies continue to increase their share of the tied trade. 
But many brewers would hotly contest this view, and are in 
no mood to add to their public bouse networks, which tend 
to dissipate scarce management resources and constitute a 
massive drain through which capital expenditure flows con¬ 
stantly. Capital expenditure, moreover, of which a large part 
is “ structural ” in character and thus does not rank for invest¬ 
ment allowance and cannot be depreciated for tax purposes. 

In the tied trade, representing 85 per cent of all outlets 
in England and Wales, the brewer’s selling is still carried out 
overwhelmingly by the independently-minded publican, in 
business on his own account, and over whom the brewer has 
little control. Every bad publican means lost sales and under¬ 
employed assets. This dependence was reduced vdien taste 
was swinging away from the delicate and temperamental 
draught beers towards the stabler and more profitable bottled. 
Fortunately the swing back has coincided with a break¬ 
through in consumer acceptance of the so-called keg, canister 
or conuiner beers, originally pioneered in 1930 by Watney, 
Coombe and Reid for the export trade. Like many other 
draught beers, these are served under pressure to avoid 
exposure to air and hence the risk of wild yeast setting off 
subsidiary fermentation. But their distinctive feature is their 
stability. Ordinary draught beers are conditioned in barrels 
and the licensee has to serve before the Uve yeast has exhausted 
the sugars rem aining in the beet. Keg beers are conditioned 
in.the brewery, under careful supervision, and then pasteurised. 
The yeast is killed. The beet will keep. Thus keg beers have 
most of the advantages of bottled beers, and some more. 
They are less gassy; the expensive bore of empty bottles is 
avoided. And the brewer’s dependence upon t^ licensee is 
lessened. The.brewers have seized their chance. Keg beers., 
have been promoted as a quality product, and now yield the 
best margins. 

But keg beers, with their neutral palate, are not to every-' 
one’s taste. They still only represent some 6 per cent of the 
market, with ordinary draught beers some 55 per cent, still 


occupy most of the brewers’ attentkm. The problem is to 
ensure that each j^nt iff ordinary draught be« reaches the' 
drinker in peak a^ition. The use of metal caries—reducing 
the risk of impurity from the barrel—was one step in this 
direction. Serving the beer under pressure was a bigger step. 
Temperature control in the cellar controls the pace iff. the. 
conditioning process. The problem is then redu^ to. man¬ 
ageable dimensions: a matter of ensuring that the publican 
keeps his pipes clean and serves the beer at the right time. 

Where the capital expenditure is justified, not only can the 
brewer: achieve greater control, oyer quality but further 
ecpn(fn$es in i^sttibutipn becodie pbssif^e. Thi Beef can, be 
distributed by tanker and piped into special tanks in the 
publican’s cellar. The saving in handling costs can be 
enormous, but not all pubs lend themselves to the treatment. 
The cellar must be large, temperature control installed ai£d 
the throughput of beer high. Charrington-United, a leading 
exponent of the tank method) has confined its installations so 
far to the North of England, Wales and Scotland, where 
draught accounts for between 50 per cent and 90 per cent of 
consumption (against 35 per cent in the softer South-East). 

As nation-wide distributors of a highly bulky product, 
brewers have had to look to their distribution costs. One 
answer is to brew locally, in breweries recently acquired, 
probably for the purpose. The brewer with ample brewing 
capacity already, alternatively, would transport by tanker and 
rack, or bottle, the beer at local depots. Increasingly the 
emphasis is on ipaximising the utilisation of the vehicle fleet. 
For this purpose the brewers are turning to computers and 
operations research. Faced with the same problem but much 
vaster distances. North American brewers have developed 
techniques of transporting the beer in a concentrated form and 
reconstituting it locally. Not even Mr Taylor, whose Canadian 
company has developed one of these methods has tried it here. 

Continuous brewing is taken more seriously. Although 
beer brewed continuously still (paradoxically) lacks con¬ 
sistency of flavour, few brewers doUbt that the technical 
problems will soon be solved. The commercial results of 
production-line brewing are less predictable. The brewery 
would be used more efficiently, as the whole of it would be 
in constant use. But where several beers are brewed at one 
brewery, the economics become more complicated. 


C APITAL expenditure at the pub, both above ground and 
below, ^s been justified in that the public has been 
induced to pay higher prices for greater quantities of beer. 
So, too, with keg. But the heavily promoted lager, for which 
expensive new breweries have been built, has unquestionably 
been a disappointment Its market share is sdll stuck at some 
2 to 3 per cent, and the home-brewed versions are only slowly 
repbeing their continoital forerunners; British weather may 
have been unfairly blamed for this. Price has been more 
important in preventing the drmk establishing itself in tite 
mass market. Nor is this likely to happen m long as the 
licensee’s margin on lager iff .some 40 per cent compares with 
25 to 30 per cent on other bottled beers and around 22 per 
cent on draught. Whether draught lager will provide the 
answer remains to be seen. 

Draught Guinness, on the other hand, has been a striking 
success,. sufficiently so to induce Whitbread to launch its 
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sweeter equivalent, drai^t Mackeson. Whitbread has its own 
bouses, but Guiimess will have to use other brewers'. Hitherto, 
brewers have shown a growing willingness to stock each other’s 
bocded. But drai^t Ghinness^' not only taking up counter 
and cellar space but also appaiendy successful eno^ to 
damage sales of the Other hem on sale, might be a different 
matter. Several smaller companies, but only one of the 
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national companies—rCoumge Barday and Su»mond»t-have 
taken die plunge so far. Whether Goioness’s adveeiisiog can 
induce the public to ftsce other brewers to tdte it will.an 
important pointer to the likely structure of the hxfaistry 
t o monow. WiU tomorrow’s beets be few, hmvily promoted 
and available everywhere, or will the brewer’s con^wtidve 
strength remain in his control of his outlets, as is the past ? 


BUSINESSD INTERNATIONAL 


WOit LD PAYMENTS 

I Discipline, 

Tokyo 

A mong theq;iieBCians left uoao^wered by 
Che annual meeting of the later- 
national Monetary Fund is the exact mean¬ 
ing of the “multilateral surveillance,” that 
the group of Oen agreed in their August 
tepm to exerdse over each other in the 
financing ci payments deficits. The phrase, 
Mr Maudlir^ explained in his Tokyo 
speech, ms very carefully chosen because 
the alternative or “ distune ” has a differ¬ 
ent significance in different languages— 
perhaps a polite way of saying wi it is 
heard father more often in G^man than 
in English. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer stated quite specifically that the 
agreement 

docs not give any member of the group of 
ten, or indeed the group as such, a veto on 
the setting up of new facilities within the 
group or between members of it, or in the 
use of existing facilities. 

In tins interpretation, which is shared by 
the Americans, Brkain and the United 
Sutes could for example still deckle by 
themsdves to double their present swap 
agreement of $^oo mitliou —\^ut they would 
have an obligation to inform the rest of the 
group of their intention at the first oppor¬ 
tunity. The agreement also implies an obll- 
ption to provide infohnation as far atead 
as possible about die means by which 
deficits arc to be financed—a procedure 


You Survey 

in which the Americans have Indeed set 
a welcome precedent. In so far as it encour¬ 
ages others, including the British, into 
equivalent forward thinking this procedure 
will be highly welcome—even if the present 
emphasis is stiU for the information to be 
exchanged secretly. At tlie least Britain and 
the continental countries should follow in 
the steps of Mr Coombs. 

In some continental eyes however the 
implication ol multilateral surveillance goes 
much wider, being seen as the beginning of 
a real measure of international control to 
be exerted through the regular meetings 
ofikials in the Ba^ for International Settle¬ 
ments and workmg party three of the Organ¬ 
isation for Economic Co-operation and 
Development. Here a note of caution is 
necessai7. Useful as these get-togethers 
are, they can never be a substitiuc for a 
fully informed international view, which can 
be based <xily on a powerful secreuriat— 
which the Basle and Paris institutions lack, 
but the Washington IMF possesses. The 
real place for multilateral surveillance, as 
more and moie delegates to this surprisingly 
encouraging meeting of the IMF agreed, is 
in the Fund itself. Mr Dillon, at his Friday 
press conference last wyck in welcolhe and 
dfeotive amendment of his spccdi the Tues¬ 
day before, threw the weight of the United 
States, tqoi fully behind a multilateral insd- 
tutional a{^oach through the fund, rather 
than the Paris club. 


FRENCH STABIUSATION 

Wrong Medicine in France? 


A yjur ago, when M. MarjpUn first 
soundiro a general alarm about 
demand bfiation across the cotxmion 
market, French ministers loudly agreed with 
hta diagnosis of their own economy's sick¬ 
ness—even if tl^ did not, in fact, com-^ 
pletely swallow his prescription. Economists 
^ lit Organisation of Economic Co¬ 
operation and Development, on the other 
hand, flatly disagreed wnth both. Their 


report on the French economy—though 
based largely upon answers produced to 
their questionna^ by the French Treasury 
some weeks before the stabilisation 0an 
—argued that rising prices in France 
stemmed not from excess demand but from 
structural rigidities and incrcasii^ costs. 
Reviewing the course of events since last 
autumn, OECD sees no reason to revise 
that opinion now. Indeed, in this year's 


report ixA economists warn France t^t 
if the government’s present restrictive 
policies are rimply perpetuated, France’s 
ccotiomy, like Ital^s, oo^d be tipped into 
recession. What is needed in the OECD's 
view is less fiscal deflation and more pro¬ 
gress towards an incomes policy; an over¬ 
haul of the country's distributive system; 
and the elimination of restraints on 
competition.; 

Credit is given where credit is due. The 
stabilisation plan has certainly succeeded in 
its immediate objectives of squashing an 
inflationary mentality, slowing the rise in 
prices and reversing the earlier deterioration 
in the country's foreign trade balance. But 
this success has owed uncomfortably much 
to mechanical and essentially temporary 
measures—^in particular the freezing of 
producers* prices for manufactured goods 
and the postponement of increases in rents 
and public utility charges. Little use has 
been made, OECD feels, of the breathing 
space gained to uckle the cc^try's basic 
economic problems. And this delay may 
prove costly over the months ahead. For 
the government may wdl find it necessary 
to stimulate demand at a time when wage 
costs are still rising rapidly but when direct 
price controls are becoming ever less 
effective. 


m nwicATORs 


WORLD COMMODITY PRICES 

The indicator ROSE by 0*6 points this 
week (toSeptemher lOtn). Host markets 
were quiet but, metpif continued «e 
advance. 
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On the OECD> c^dcidatkwls, available 
supplies in France are now grbwiUg more 
rapidly than effective demand-^ gap 
already reflected ifl some easing of the 
labour market and the emergence of some 
excess capacity outside of the building 
trade. Difficuhies in financing as well as 
the existence cf such spare capacity have 
continued' to depress investment. And now 
there are signs that private consumption 
may be falU^ off after rising very rapidly 
in 1963 while France was still absorbing 
repatriates from Algeria. Under these con¬ 
ditions the OECD argues that it would be 
dearly inappropriate to pursue an increas¬ 
ingly deflationary fiscal policy into 1965. In 
itself the reduction in the Treasury's 
decouvert since 1963 and the shift in its 
financing from short- to long-term borrow¬ 
ing isy no doubt, a welcome step towards 
sounder management of the public finances. 
But in an economy whoe for fifteen years 
public deficits have made a net claim on 
private savings representing some 2 per cent 
of the national product—and where there 
is no guarantee that these resources if 
suddenly freed would flow into productive 
investment—^it would be a sad development 
if the public now followed the Elys^e into 
the earlier American fallacy of viewing all 
balanced budgets as good '' and all dt^cit 
budgets as “bad.” 


The French Disagree 

Paris 

H owever, the French themselves still 
prefer M. Marjolin’s analysis to that 
of the economists of the OECD, and General 
de Gaulle has in fact induced his ministers 
to dispense with a budget deficit altogether 
in 1965—for the first time since the regime 
of M, Poincar^. The feeling in Paris is 
that the psychological impact of the move 
will be more important than its financial 
one. After all,, the deficit had already dis¬ 
appeared this year: However, this reason¬ 
ing ignores the fact that the 1965 budget is 
likely actually to produce a surplus. It is 
a tradition in French public finance to 
underestimate expeaed revenues. 

The general provisions of the budget are 
much as expected: an increase of 6.9 per 
cent in expenditures against a rate of 
growth in the national product next year 
of 4.2 per cent. The budget provides for 
an increase of 9.5 per cent in public in¬ 
vestments while government services and 
military expenditures aic to be held to rises 
of only 7.7 per cent and 5.3 per cent respec¬ 
tively. The Prime Minister and M. Giscard 
d'Esuing were at pains to point out the 
high priority given to itlcreased credits for 
motorways, telephone installations!, invest¬ 
ments by the nadontlised industries and 
education. Nor was social welfare for¬ 
gotten. The budget {provides for an increase 
of 4 per cent m lamlly aUowancesi, a rise of 
no per cent over eighteen months in allow¬ 
ances for elderly people and increases in 
pefisioRS. A4eFeoveF^ die graduated inoome 
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tax has been adjusted to reduce the burden 
carried by fixed inccone groups by isome 
frs. 700 million, or 0,7 per cent And 
special incentives have been introduced for 
savers who invest their money in bonds 
and for enterprises which make heavy 
capital investments. 

The authorities must have expected an 
enthusiastic response to this budget la 
Poincar^,*’ stuffed with little gifts. They 
have been disappointed; the unions 
reproach the governnitent for refusing to 
** le\^l up ” the wages of public employees, 
which in the course of two years have fallen 
behind wages in the private sector by 8 per 
cent. On the right, there is criticism of the 
paucity of measures to simulate flagging 
private investment. 


AIR TRANSPORT 


Goodbye, Sir William 

Bogota 

A ll things come to an end, and Sir 
, William Hildred's term of office as 
Director-General of the. International Air 
Transport Association is, so the airlines were 
told at their annual meeting at Bogota, 
doing just that—but slowly, in spring 1966. 
His successor, Mr Knur Hammarskjold, is 
announced at a time when, as Sir 
William reported in an uncharacteristi¬ 
cally muted review, the airlines art 
financially in a better position than they 
have been for years, earning an estimated 
operating profit last year of $165 million, 
or nearly 2 i per cent on turnover. With 
some of his old relish, Sir William remarked 
that after meeting interest and other charges, 
this would still leave the industry as a whole 
comfortably in the red ; but revenues arc 
rising at a faster rate now than expenses, 
8.4 per Cent, against 7.5 per cent. These 
results are for 1963 only, and they do not 
take into account what has been happening 
on the North Atlantic this summer. Here, 
a cut of rather less than 20 per cent in fares 
produced a 40 per cent jump in traffic. 

This experience ought to have convinced 
the airlines that there would be good busi¬ 
ness sense in discussing extending these 
cuts to other highly-priced routes in, for 
example, Europe, when they meet next 
month in Athens to review fares across the 
world. Possibly the difficulty of breathing 
the thin air of Bogota for gentlemen 
talking as loudly and long as airline execu¬ 
tives do prevented them from making the 
necessary logical deductioa, but far from 
discussing possible fare cuts, there were 
some who were actually dwenssing fare in¬ 
creases in Europe; becgiise of “sharply 
rising costs.?,. V(1iat aae these airlines 
doii^ with^ their beautiful iiiew aircra/r 
CQo^ into service, acfd$St E^ their 
Boeing 7273* their TridpKu and Ac rest? 
Airlines have no business at this stage 
of the game to start s pretending 
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costs are rising for any other reason 
thfan Aeir own hiefficiency, and if Sir 
Wtlliahi bad not been ttrrnilig his back on 
them all, he would no ttoubt have told 
them this as he has repeatedly told them 
before. The job of running lATA is not 
an easy one, involving as it ems walking Ae 
rightrope between government inreriterence 
and aMine inrransigency. Sir William used 
a rough and gruff tongue to hide teparkebly 
shrewd negotiating ability and to stop the 
dfsiutt^ratto^ of lATA at times when it 
seemed irtflmnent. He will leave his 
successor an easier job. than he himself 
inherited. 

Long Supersonic 
Shadows 

T he airlines have been remarkably and 
almost unanimously sceptical about the 
economics of the sup^sonic aircraft that 
thi^y discussed with manufacturers at 
Bogota. They have to date, said Sir William, 
reserved dehvery positions for 45 Concords 
and 91 American supersonic transports. 
Lockheed, Boeing and the Anglo-French 
Concord team all argued that faster speeds 
would compensate for hkher costs (on the 
grounds that rhe aircraft would do more 
work in less time) and met with scepticism 
that was none too polite. The tone of the 
debates that took place on supersonics were 
summed up by Qantas, the Australian air¬ 
line, providing thie chairman for the session 
and itself a supersonic buyer, on Ae lines 
that Ae two clouds' hanging over these 
aircraft were their high costs per scat per 
mile, tmd what would happen over their 
sonic boom. 

This echoed almost precisely what Ae 
head of the American Federal Aviation 
Agency had said on his departure from the 
Farnborough air show at the end of Iasi 
week, Mf Halaby would probably have 
put them in a different order; the results, 
he said, of a series of sonic bangs over 
Oklahoma City were sull being analysed 
and Aey may Aow that supersonic aircraft 
would lx such an intolemble nuisance, no 
government could permit Aem to fly over 
its territory. The normally ebullient Mr 
I^by, who has pushed as bard for a super¬ 
sonic aircraft in bis time as any man could, 
has now brought himself to the point where 
he believes that the sonic boom could stop 
these aircraft from being built. Assuming 
the worst does not happen, the eccaiomics 
of Ae designs Aar hav^ be^ nibmitced to 
the US govemm^t sdll look pretty terrible, 
even after allowing that supersonic tickets 
will carry a 15 per cent surcharge for speed. 
They have been Arown back at the industry 
with orders to provide more lift on Ae 
wings and a better power-weight ratio for 
the cnEine. Before Ae BridA and French 
say “ 1 told you so ** Aey should look at 
what has^^a^ened to the Concord hete. 
Mr ll^laby stressed ipn Loodon that Mery, 
followed by economic performance, was 
what Ae US govemmem was looki^ for 
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in a aupenonic project, wiA preltige a long 
way down hit lut. In Bogota, Sir WiUiam 
tain “ that it a tall order and it calls for 
tomething more than'platkudft aqd pro¬ 
nouncements.” The pnae for the Concord 
is now |nit at between £s and £6 million 
pa aircraft and dte price of an American 
airliner, anyt^g from £9 to ^£14 million 
(compared with not mu» more than £z 
millkn for an American jet today). Sir 
William left unsaid but pla^y implied his 
own low tminioa of die viability of any 
uncooked aircraft whose estimated price 
kept tuing every year. 


SWEDEN 

Cost- of Living Bonds 

Slockhdm 

S HOULD Sweden introduce bonds tied to 
a co^ df living index ? This was the 
question that a special committee of experts, 
appointed by the government in 1959, had 
CO answer. The coinmittce finished its work 
a few months ago and its report is now the 
subjto of muen discussion. Broadly, the 
committee answers .yes. 

It is true that of late price increases have 
not been on the scale occurring in the forties 
and first half of the fifties. However, it was 
deemed important to find out whether there 
were means of linking private savings to 
some sort of price Index. Particularly in the 
case of small savings which are generally not 
invested in real capital, sudi as houses or 
shares. True, according to the repon, less 
than one third of total household savings is 
calculated to be in purely monetary assets; 
on the other hand, real capital is very 
unevenly distributed among the households 
and almost three-quarters of all Swedish 
households do not possess any real capital, 
inclusive of shares, at all. 

Although the committee is not prepared 
to take a position in regard to all problems 
connected with index-reflated loans, its 
general point of view Is that the oft- 
repeated arguments against their introduc¬ 
tion are frequently exaggerated, particularly 
their supposed harm to economic stability. 
Arguments in favour of index-loans are 
generally of the kind that can rarely be 
settled, except by aaual experience of their 
functioning. The committee thinks it prob- 
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able, however, that they would encourage 
savings. 

Private enterprises would, in the com* 
mittee’s views, probably be reluctant to float 
such loans, but companies should at kast 
be given the option to make use of them at 
their own discretion. Further, the com¬ 
mittee think the state should consider the 
incorporation of stable value clauses in its 
own contracts with bondholders and other 
creators. At the same time roonetaiy 
policy would be faced with new problems if 
ui^x-4oans were issued at private or public 
initiative on such a scale that a regular 
market was created. In that case the com¬ 
mittee underscores three points that should 
be heeded : 

(i) The introduction of index-regulated 
loans must not be forced upon the market 
through monetary measures. 

(ii) This should not prevent the state 
from actively engaging itself on the index 
loan market provided that the option 
between different forms of credit is 
maintained. 

(iii) No firm guiding lines can be drawn 
up in advance for official policy on an 
index-regulated market; the policy must 
instead be adapted to the prevailing 
situation in the economy at large and the 
credit market in particular. 

The committee does not think that the 
introduction of index-tied loans must 
necessarily entail a general increase in the 
yield on savings. It would however appear 
probable that low or negative “ real ** rates 
of interest would disappear under such con¬ 
ditions. It is therefore considered possible 
that the creation of facilities for index-link¬ 
ing could mean a rise in the general level 
of interest rates. 


GERMAN TRADE 


Credits for the East? 

Frankfurt 

ONN seems stubbornly unswayed by the 
more flexible attitude taken by other 
leading western countries towards export 
credits for communist block countries: there 
is no indication at present that the Federal 
German ^vermnent is prepared to follow 
the British, French and Italian example in 
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agreeing to |)qriods of payment of over five 
years* duration. Neve^less, the skuation 
in competing countries appears gradually 
to be influencing the attitude of tl^t sector 
of the German econonty interested in trade 
wiA the cammMist block. X^ere are indi¬ 
cations that industry is ready to throw off 
such restraint as it practised so far and 
press more actively for a relaxation of credit 
regulations. 

Such a concession could indeed help con- 
sideraUy to extend trade with the east 
which, in the Federal Republic as else¬ 
where, is inhibited by the limited range of 
goods that the eastern block can offer. How¬ 
ever, the Federal Republic has considerably 
increased its purchases during the past five 
years; imports from eastern states (includ¬ 
ing those channelled through third coun¬ 
tries) increased by nearly 50 per cent 
between 1958 and 1963—from DM 1.4 bil¬ 
lion to close on DM 1,2 billion. But eastern 
trading partners have not reciprocated by 
taking correspondingly higher imports 
from West Germany: on the contrary, Ger¬ 
man exports have stayed at around DM 1.8 
billion. Evidently the eastern block states 
have utilised for purchases in other coun¬ 
tries the increased proceeds from exports to 
Germany. 

Trade with eastern countries represents 
only a small share of Germany’s total 
foreign trade; in 1963 it amounted to 4.1 
per cent of imports and to 3.1 per cent of 
exports, which was even less than in 1958, 
when the corresponding figures amounted 
to 4.6 and 5 per cent respectively. It is 
true that the trend varied widely between 
one country and another. Trade with the 
Soviet Union has just about doubled in the 
past five years, and high rates of increase 
were apparent in trade with Hungary, 
Rumania and Bulgaria. There was a slight 
decrease in trade with Poland and Czecho¬ 
slovakia. But the most significant change 
took place in trade with China: whereas 
imports were still more or less holding their 
own with a decrease from DM 245 to DM 
163 million, exports fell from DM 632 to 
DM 61 million. This reverse was only 
slightly counter-balanced by exports via 
Hongkong. The first six months of 1964 
have shown the continuation of this trend 
in trade with China, in contrast to trade 
with the other Eastern block states, which 
increased substantially during this period. 
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D oes advertising consume an ever increasing proportion of a nation’s wealth? 

Apparently not In North America advertising expenditure as a percentage of 
national income remains fairly static. In Britain expenditure has increased rapidly 
since the war, from 1.2 per cent in 1946. However, the newsprint shortage in those 
days was an anifidal check on expenditure, and in 1938 it was in fact 2.0 per 
cent of GNP. Countries matching Britain’s level are Canada and, perhaps unexpec¬ 
tedly, Finland with a figure of 2.2 per cent in 1962. On the next rung come a host 
of countries with expenditure around the 1.5 per cent level'*, Australia, Brazil, Japan, 
Netherlands, Norway, Switzerland and West Gennany. The real surprise in this 
intemationil comparison is that France, Italy and Bdgium spend less than t per cent 
of their nadabal income on advertising. 
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Thinking? of Trade 
with 

CANADA? 
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Wliy not: write fo»’ a copy to our 
Businotts Development Department 
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flUSINi:sS: IN' i’KRNATIONAL 


NEW yORK*S CAPITAL MARKET SPAIN 


Borrowers Return 

w New York 


'^pHE widespread expectation diat foreign 

X borrowers would begin returning to 
New York’s capital market on the signature 
of the American interest equalisation tax 
seems to be materidislng. Indeed, the rate 
of foreign portfolio borrowing began to 
rebound just before the tax was formally 
signed into law : the rate virtually doubled 
in the second quarter compared with the 
first, and the total of $432 million borrowed 
to June compares with one of $315 million 
for the second half of 1963. The expcaadon 
is that the rate for the mr as a wnole will 
be pushed sharply hij^er merdy by the 
marketing of issues already in the pipeline. 
These, to a large extent, arc issues ot 
Canadian provinces, municipalities and 
public authorities, all corning under the 
broad exemption from the tax applying to 
Canadian securities. In the first half of this 
year the sum of such issues totalled 
$273 million, and it is estimated that the 
amount for the whole year will rise to over 
$500 million compared with the $775 mil¬ 
lion borrowed by Canadians in the Ameri¬ 
can capital market last year. Canadian 
borrowing in New York is probably being 
held down to some extent by the authorities 
in Ottawa, who are assigning priorities to 
prospective borrowers under the terms of 
Canada’s understanding with the United 
States that the Dominion will avoid build¬ 
ing up its foreign exchange reserves through 
borrowings in New York. New foreign 
portfdio borrowing in New York is nou 
however, confined to the Canadians by any 
means. Within hours of President Johnson’s 
signature of the tax law, a $15 million 
20-year bond issue by the City of Oslo was 
announced, and this is to be marketed about 
Tuesday of next week, althou^ a large part 
will be taken up by European investors who 
are not liable for the tax. 

Nevertheless, the total of new foreign 
issues expected on the New York market 
this year does raise some questions about 
the cneedveness of the tax’s deterrent now 
that it has passed into law. Although 
American investors took up $676 million of 
the $747 millkm in new foreign issues 
marketed in the year to the end of June, 
only $120 million of these were subject to 
the tax. And, the glosses of American 
officials notwithstanding, there seems 
every reason to believe that American 
bank loans have indeed been used to circum¬ 
vent tte tax. United States bank loans to 
foreigners, with a maturity of over one year, 
rose frmn $150 million in the first half of 
1963 to $416 in the second and continued 
to run at an uncommonly high rate of $310 
million in the first half of 1964, although 
such loans have shown some si^s of taper¬ 
ing off since March. The rise in American 
banks’ short-term advances has been even 
sl^rper : these increased by some $740 
million in 1963 and by about $950 million 
in the first half of this year akme, oompar^ 
with an increase of under $300 million in 
1962. 


Dotm to Brass Tacks 

I ^His year marks the beginning of Spain’s 
ambitious four-year development 
plan, and the economists of Organisation for 
^Economic Co-operation and Development 
have not been timid in taking the obvious 
opportunity to spell out the formidable 
obstacles to the continued healthy growth of 
the economy. The point of the exercise is 
to stiffen the Spanish authorities’ will to 
back up ihcir statcinents of intention in 
plan with concrete measures. The im¬ 
mediate need is to ensure that the recent 
13 per cent rise in wages—the largest in 
five years—does not push the economy into 
a serious inflation. But the business of cop¬ 
ing with this danger should not be allowed 
to delay action on the longer-term prob¬ 
lems facing the economy as well. And 
what is needed here is above ail a greater 
exposure of Spain's hot-housc industry to 
the disciplines of competition. The liberal¬ 
isation of imports recommended by the 
OECD would go far to meet both needs. 

The other measures proposed by the 
OECD arc politically more unpalatable. 
The economists would like to sec far greater 
emphasis (and finance' given to the unro- 
tnanric job of increasing the efficiency of 
Spjin’s farms and cumbersome agricultural 
distribution system. The economy remains 
after all primarily an agricultural one. And 
over the years ahead the farms will have 
to provide increasing supplies both of com- 
tnoditics and manpower to the expanding 
industrial sector. This will require major 
investments in irrigation, afforestation and 
in equipment as well as incentives to bring 
about the gradual consolidation of the 
country’s many small and inefficient hold¬ 
ings of land. Price supports are not 
enough. 

Nor arc special subsidies and protective 
devices enough to ensure a rational pattern 
of development in industry. The OECD 
would like to see much greater reliance on 
market forces in the allocation of investment 
in industry. And more unpopular still, the 
economists argue for a tougher policy in 
financing investment, including an attack 
on widespread tax evasion and a broadening 
of the tax base. 

SHIPPING FREIGHT RATES 

Better in Bulk 

D ry cargo freight rates are showing their 
usual seasonal dip, but are higher than 
a year ago. Time charter rates are rising ; 
the amount of shipping laid up continues to 
fall. Russian wheat orders are not going to 
boost freight rates this winter as they did 
last, but the food shortage in India means 
that large tonnages of grain will be shipped 
there from the United States. This ap^rs 
to be offset!^ what would otherwise be a 
general decline from the high freight rates 
of last winter. 

According to l.loyd’s Register of Ship- 
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piixgi the avejtage age of the world merchant 
fleet last year was 11} years, and the British 
merchant fleet was two years younger. 
Nearly all the 564,698 gross tons (ff ship¬ 
ping laid up last month for lack of employ¬ 
ment was built before 1945—was more 
than 19 years old. This block pf pre-war 
pr war-built tonnage is said to be largely 
respoQsihlc for keeping freight rates ddwn 
to baroly economic Icvels-^assuming that 
there is an ever-present likelihood qf these 
obsolete ships bein^ brought back into ser¬ 
vice the minute freight rates rise. But ship¬ 
owners arc now concentrating on the sort 
of vessels that pay at current levels. 

Bulk cargo carriers, for a start. The trend 
cowards moving bulk dry cargoes in increas¬ 
ingly large specialised ships started in the 
late 1950s. following many years after the 
same development in tankers. The amount 
of this kind of tonnage built annually has 
increased from 2.12 million tons deadweight 
in 1961 to 3.73 million tons in 1963: for 
example, bulk carriers account for 540,000 
tons gross, or well over half, of the orders 
placed under the British Government ship¬ 
building credit scheme that ended Iasi 
March. The formation of two major con¬ 
sortiums this year, one British, one French, 
for the express purpose of bulk trading, is 
a sign of the times. 

The other most obvious feature that dis¬ 
tinguishes new from the pre-1945 laid-iip 
tonnage—^now becoming economically un¬ 
employable—is speed. A quarter of the 
ships built in Britain last year were cargo 
carriers (excluding bulk carriers) with 
speeds in excess of 15 knots, against only 
16 per cent of the two years before. 
Cargo vessels with speeds under 15 knots 
represented only 10 cent of ships built. 
British liner owners have to build faster 
ships to compete with Scandinavian, Dutch, 
and Japanese, and the trend towards faster 
liners, with an average speed nearer to 20 
knots is growing. Despite the increased 
running costs of fast ships and the rela¬ 
tively slow rise in the freight rates they can 
command, companies operating fast, in¬ 
creasingly automated tonnage with modern 
cargo gear—such as cranes instead of der¬ 
ricks—can gji d fair return on their invest¬ 
ment. 

DRV CARGO 
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Shelter... 

Shdter for the fatniUe? atul industriee of die 
world b a diaUMge of . great inaportanoe to 
Intemationat Harvester. 

dearihS Uuid for hon^, schools, tenqiles 
and focto^, dxcavMing for foundations and 
toitih^,hfifldfo mitii^ials are duly jobs for 
iMENfoni^ fotiiutrM 

fhNnttt^-a oiffiipaiiy 
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in 144 different ebuntriea aibaad the globe. 

International Hatyesler ^rovklea tndce dif> 
ferent kinds of tractors, nfotor trucks and 
equlpnaeht used in the oonstrubi^ ef shelter 
than any oth« cotitps^ in tiie 
crawler tradtors andloa^ to tfot^ 
tools and .personnel to tracks tiMt'njiove houses. 

Thus international IfarwMleit 
a fonie need of nuuticind... tmter. 


lN#EllllAtk|li^ HARVE^R 
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The Dragon 

or the Bear?. 


As Khrushchev and 
% Mao Tse<tung hurl 
^ thunderbolts of dog- 

and heresy at 
^ each other, they give 

new life to a quarrel that began more 
than 2,000 years ago. 

The Great Chinese Wall was built 
to keep the Soviets* ancestors out, 
and even today, Russian mothers 
keep their children in line with 
tales of wicked Chi¬ 
nese conqueiers. 

The first 
seeds of Chi¬ 
nese Marxian 
dissidence were 
sown in Stalin's 
time, when the Rus¬ 
sian leader, now 
revered only in 
Mao’s hegemony, 
mistook the im¬ 
portance of the 
Chinese Commu¬ 
nists and bungled 
their wartime relations 
with Chiang's forces. 

Many students of com¬ 
munism date the beginning 
of the present serious conflict to 
1957. Mao concluded that the then 
new Soviet missiles made commu¬ 
nist forces overwhelmingly superior 
to U. S. force. He called the United 



States a "paper 
tiger." Khrush¬ 
chev replied that 
it was a "paper 
tiger with thermo¬ 
nuclear teeth." The 
quarrel was and is 
one over strategy: 
whether victory de¬ 
pends on 
economic 

and social means or on 
revolution and mili¬ 
tary might. 

An article in Vol 
34, No. 6 of LIFE 
International—“A 
Rift Older than 
Marx”—gave read¬ 
ers a remarkably con¬ 
cise, superbly clear 
understanding of the 
historic and ideological 
background of the China- 
Russia fracas. 

The emergence of this schism 
in the communist 
monolith is a con¬ 
tinuing news story. 

Itmaylastanothermil- 
lenium. As new ^pters 
are added, LIFE Intenia- 
tional will record them. 

But it does more. It pene¬ 
trates the dark alleys and 



LIFE 


iNteaNATlONAl 


wayward passages 

of history. It brings the best brains 
to bear on the meaning of this or 
any other significant story. 

ThisisthepurposeofLIFE Interna¬ 
tional. Its world is the world’s life. It 
is an international magazine, edited 
for the eye and mind of the thought¬ 
ful, enlightened international man. 

Whether the subject is Politics, 
Reli^on, Art, nr any capital interest 
of the human species, LIFE Inter¬ 
national reveals it to a worldwide 
audience from a worldwide view¬ 
point. In this setting of physical 
beauty, intellectual stimulation and 
editorial imagination, 
quality products appear 
at their most persuasive. 

Your advertising in 
LIFE International 
reaches the most interest¬ 
ed people in the world. In 
the emty magazine edited 
for a world audience. 


LIFE INTERNATIONAL-EDITED FOR A WORLD AUDIENCE 
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In the record breaking taam 
-an Aveling-Barford Grader 



Aveiing’Barford grader leveUlng the mlt track at Lake Cyre, Australia tnpreparation 
for Mr. Donald CampbelPs record breaking run. 



When your car is doing 100 m.p.h. the 
quality of the road surface is vital. Think how 
much more important it is when the speed is 
over 400 m.p.h* This is why Mr. Donald 
Campbell made use of an Aveling-Barford 
grader at Lake Eyre for his auccessftil attack 
on the world’s land speed record. 

Alt oyer the world where there is earth (or 
salt) to move» you find Aveling-Badbrd 


equipment—m mines, in quarries, on road 
making and dam-building. Apart from a 
wide range of motor graders, they also make 
dump trucks, tractor shovels, road rollers, 
quarry and gravel plant, asphalt plants, 
building equipment and many other mach¬ 
ines. In fact, Aveling-Barford products today 
form the widest range of construction 
equipment in Europe. 

Mr, Donald CamphelU holder of the official world*s 
land speed record at 40S m.p.h. 



AVEUNS; Curopm's 

BARFORD 


widest range of construction equipment 


AVMJNa>SAIIPOIIO UNITED, OMAMTHAM, ENDLAND 






Johnnie Walker starts 1^0 feet np 


I TS NO ACCiDiNT that Jfdiniue Walker’s disdlleries are 
set in the mis^ hi(fhhnid8 of Soodand. To make thdr 
MTonderful malt \vhidaes the^ draw water from the. pure 
spaikliiiff springs risbg in the heather>oovered hHls nearby. 
Water tmt has run through the ]mt whose smoke dries the 
barley in the kiln and gives malt wlusliy its diaracterisdc 
flavour, The taste of the 

hij^dand water, however, is the hw. The eq^ m of the mui 


with an equal amount of water. The 
way to get the most enjoyment from 
it e . . that’s up to you. Johnnie 
Walker is a great whisky^ however 
you drink it. 


whisl^ imiwssible to pro¬ 
duce anywhere dse in die 
world. 


nirixMiish^ 



man—^throughout the distillery. The 
excise man goes on checking the 
matured golden liquor for years— 
right through the blending and bottl¬ 
ing. Each time he checks, he writes 
out a new seal for the padlock. 


Do yoo know Ibis man? 

There’s no prise for the right 
■ii8«cr;but there mayseem some* 
tfainf a link unfamiliar about 
him. The drawiim is the originel 
Jehnide Walker figure creaM by 
Tom Browne, Al., baaed on a 
ailhouene of John WaUoer who 
tcarced it allbackin i8ao. There 
have been Many changes ainoe | 
then; the ^re has dianged a 
little, too. Fortunately the fine 
product they’re connected with | 
nays just ai it die world’s 
favourite scotch. 


casks, tnto whidi the newly dis« 
dlfed gpkit> fed. do dl uiat is 
neoesssiy; aided only by the passage 
pf time. When it leaves min, m onoe 
immature spirit has become smooth, 
mdlow malt whidcy--and^ if it*fi 
good cnoiwlu will find its way into 
Johnnie Walker. Alter all the care 
and sidll that go into makmg 
Johnnie WaUcer, it is only natural to 
make getting it as easy as possible. 
The fiunous square bo^ makes it a 
simple matter to pick it out from the 
othera~-and then all you have to do 
to get the world’s fiivourite scotch is 
say Johnnie Walker. 


Efttttutlv* rlahta 

The importance of water to whisky 
is well oemonstratcd by the fact that 
most disriUeries title deeds 
giving them exclusive rights to the 
bums thst supply them. It is essential 


that they sawgusrd this vital ingre¬ 
dient. Without it there would be no 
malt whisky—and so no Johnnie 
Walker—and oonridenhly km pleas¬ 
ure in the world today; 

Whisky under lock and key 

From the moment it becomes 
alcohol, malt whisky is subject to 



A mattar of tMto 

You can drink Johnnie Walker neat 
or with soda or water. When you 
arc hot and thirsty, you can dr^ 
it with icc “on the rocks” if you 
prefer. The way to bring out its 
character most fully is to take it 


Ha kaiWa JohiMiia WiHHir 
lomar than moat paapta 

Ned i( die heed wtrehooMiiMti et a H 

fiunous mah distillciy. Unlike most 

people involved in productioa, he 

has to ensure that nouiiy whatever 

is done to the produca while it is in 

his hands. The venerShk oak sherry ^ 



ltM\ M^tk 4^6, 
Sj/i. iMamr ti/it, 
mmmUtre M^gkmt (3 hottki) 
133I6. Pncfi) fViun 
jvs kuy fi^uky, 

. mJMiNfiWIItjn 
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I foreign exchange 

Brokers Discover 
Euro-Dollars 

L ondon's foreign exchange brokers have 
finally woken up to the City's immense 
business in Euro-currency deposits, and 
have started to arrange such deposits 
between banks in London and overseas 
centres* They are doing this through a new 
company, FEBA (London) Ltd., formed 
by the nine members of the Foreign Ex¬ 
change Brokers’ Association. The marvel 


BrSINKSS; IXTERNATIONAL 

is that it has taken the brokers so lon^ to 
briTth oui into this n<?w activity. Ceriamly 
the Euro-dollar market has been in 
existence for some seven years. And the 
brokers' traditional business of arranging 
foreign currency transactions between Lon¬ 
don banks has, at the very least, failed to 
grow as rapidly as foreign exchange busi¬ 
ness generally, because of an increasing 
tcr.dcncy among major banks in all leading 
financial centres to d^l directly with each 
other. 

The nine brokers operating in London, 
today arc the survivors of more than two 
dozen in business before the war, just as 
New York’s half dozen arc the remnants of 


, im 

some 45 opciatmg there jKffjotr ?939* .(m 
additional business {>hoviied by. the new 
venture diduld thiis ptbve'panJcblsirly 
come for its broker And the new 

service they are providing, however 
belatedly, is likely to be useful especially for 
the smaller banks on either side the £ng>- 
lish channel. There has been a Uoiieekble 
if sdeedve tightening of credit scrut&iy ijn 
the ^ukhdoUar market t^s year and in many 
cases saitUler bimks, Ibow^er reputaUa^ 
have found it necessary to run about agood 
deal before securing all the funds tt[<^'*need. 
The establishment of FEBA Ltd., with ita 
direct lines to some 6o London banks, 
should make their task disier. 


More Power to Tasmania 

T alk of the Snowy Mountains scheme in Tasmania, and you 
will touch a sensitive nerve and promote hot argument. 
Tasmanians are proud of their island development, and under¬ 
standably put out when Snowy gets more attention than their own 
Hydro-Electric Commission. Tasmania had hydro power seventy 
years ago, and this state with less than one per cent of the land 
^ area and slightly over 3 per cent of the population generates one- 
eighth of Australia’s electricity. In a year or two, a million kilowatts 
d generating capacity will have been installed, and recently hopes 
have been rising about harnessing the Gordon River, in the un¬ 
developed south-west region of the island. There is water galore 
here, as nowhere else in Australia. 

Possibilities of making a beginning on using it have been encour¬ 
aged by a Commonwealth grant of jCA2,500,ooo as a primer invest¬ 
ment for a 50-milc road into a region where rainfall is put as 
high as 100 inches a year. This Gordon River terrrirory and the 
King River area, according to official Tasmanian estimates, could 
be exploited to produce 4,800 million units of power annually, at 
an average cost below one-halfpenny a unit, involving an invest- 
^ ment of at least £Ai^o million. But road access must first be 
driven into the middle Gordon area, and the first land surveys (as 
distinct from aerial surveys) of the area prtijected from it. The 
hy(^o technicians say that the Gordon River has a water potential 
2I times bigger than that of the Derwent River, where work began 
more than fifty years igo and is now coming to completion. In 1950 
the Derwent works were supplemented by the Trcvallyn develop¬ 
ment, to feed the aluminium industry, but this was in a relatively 
straightforward area. At Gordon River ii will be pioneering all 
the way. 

The debates in Canberra on these potentialities last April read 
like a travel book about one of nature’s few impenetrated areas, 
and Tasmanian spokesmen in the two houses of Parliament left no 
stops unpulled a^ut the development of power, mineral exploita¬ 
tion and timber extraction that could follow the building of the 
road. They made their point, and if the surveys prove it, Tasmania 
will expect to push out its exploitation of hydro-power to take up 
another slice of the &>ur million horse-power with which it is 
endowed, and of which about one and a quarter million arc, 
or are being, harnessed. It can see that all its output from present 
stations and programmes under way will be absorbed by 1968. 
The Hydro-Electric Commission docs not dose its mind to thermal 
or nuclear generation, but its load conditions, given present com¬ 
parative costs, still favour hydro power. Something over two- 
thirds of iu output in recent years has been taken by industrial 
bulk consumers, among which Electrolytic Zinc, near Hoban^ is 
One of the oldest, started in ipty and now producing impressive 
quantities of .zinc and JcrtUis.prs.„ The Comalco. alurainiura plant 


at Bell Bay in north Tasmania is another big consumer, and 
expanding to become the biggest, to exploit the new bauxite dis¬ 
coveries in Australia. Cheap power is the foundation of these knd 
other bulk-using industries, and their consumption has driven 
Tasmania's usage of power to 8,000 units a head annually, second 
only to Norway, and three times the British average. 

Tasmania’s most abundant resource has already produced a 
scale of industrial development out of all proportion to its size, 
with industrial power averaging out at about o.55d. a unit**-the 
next cheapest state is South Australia, where it costs 2d. a unit 
No wonder, then, that the “rooters” for the state arc excited 
about the first steps towards opening the unknown south-west, 
which the Commonwealth is now financing. It is likely that the 
Hydro-Elcctric Commission, through the State government, will 
have to raise some much bigger investment from Canberra as the 
Gordon River story unfolds. 



THC SULK COMSOMCRS 

1 . Electrotytic Zinc—Ritden S, Australian Commonwealth Carblile— 

2. Electrolytic Zinc—Roeebery Cloctrona 

3. Comalco Aluminium (Beil Bay)— T. AeeocfatedRulp and Paper MIlfg—Bumro 

BeUBay S. Auetralian Paper Martytacturere— 

Taemanian Electro MPtallurgical— Betvteton 

Bell Bay fw BotlatHRortland Cement—RaDfoii ' 

S, Australian Newsprint Mills— Boyer tW The Mount twMI Minrintt and RalWiwjf-^. 
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C 3 ifiMQICALS 

^ot So ffealthy After All? 


. ^ riiat)ibg batt^ between cbeniical 
,m4usa:y, it$ cuanamds ^4 tbe fibard of 
l^ade (some call k a 4running «6re) turned 
lip a minor victory fbi: the industry this 
wedc. An antidumpihg duty was imposed 
on immrts froin Germany and Answia of 
the chemicals maleic anhydride, used in 
pwts and pbstics> and fumaric acid: a 
minor victory, more than outweighed by the 
many times the Board of Trade has refused 
duties on chemical imports which manufac¬ 
turers have been unable to pmve dumped 
or, if dumped, dama^g. The Board of 
Trade is also pdeed, im often, to exempt 
icaroe chemicals In frm duties on the 
grounds that mey are scarce—but by cus¬ 
tomers for tfae diwcals. Recently an appli¬ 
cation was made for phthalic anhydride 
(another raw material for paints and plas¬ 
tics} to be exempted. These, however, are 
oniy the surface manifestations of bigger 
problems the industry is having to face and 
which the chexhical industry committee of 
the National Economic and Development 
Council is implicitly studying in the course 
of US' present^ look at imports atid‘*'exporC3' 
of chemicals. 

The most obviously sore point is the 
fact that imports ate rising faster than 
exports: more than twice as fast in the first 
half of die year compared with 1963. Thb 
trend is less dramatic thou^; while exports 
are keeping their share of total production, 
increasing at the industry level of about 7 
per cent a year, imports have over the last 
few years been rising at about *9 per cent-^ 
giving rise to the stiggestion that they could, 
one miy, overtake exports. This would be 
an extraordinary thing to happen in Britain, 
the world's fourth largest chemical manu¬ 
facturer and traditioniuly a major exporter 
(in the first half of the year running at a 
rare of /400 million against £250 million 
for imports). 

The industry’s “ litde Neddy ” will con¬ 
sider, when it meets toward the end of this 
mondi, the reasons for this trend. It is 
likely to find the egport situation unexcep- 
tionaUe (and, imin^rxng, compared widi 
other mafor producw^ countries although 
individual pmuoem^Q reports on Its 
half-year lesuks next week-^H»n be quke 
sbarm different^. It may, too, find some 
superficially quietening reasoiia foir the 
faster increase in imports. The industry 
has, for example, emerged in the last two 
years from a major recession as a result of 
iriiich capacity is short for some of the 
^emicals for sdneh demand is growing fast¬ 
est. Thb con aocoum for some of the 
demand for iniptm ; these is also a pres¬ 
sure from countries with marginal produc- 

From die 

alcohol, malt 


tion to export at prices that can go down 
to mar^nal costs (a major facmr in the 
decline m prices during the r^ssitm) which 
customers are not unwilling to take advan¬ 
tage of. Thus the ^‘hump” in imports 
could be just temporary, a phenomenon in 
common with other raw materials. But 
there are other faaors, more di^uieting: 
the basic disadvantages of scale arising irra 
the Smaller British market and high endrgy 
costs are claimed by the industry to work 
against it; prices are often higher, high 
enough to amait imports even over tne 
tariff barrier which has largely given rise to 
them ; and where the barrier is lower (for 
instance plastics, a much-dumped group of 
chemicals on wUch import duties are only 
ro per cent) imports are virtually enco^-, 
aged because diverted by higher tariffs 
cltewhcre. 


SPACE 

. Knight*s Move 

T he promotion of Black Knight from 
humble test rocket to full-scale satrilite 
launcher is one of those rags-to-riches 
stories rare in aviation. Black Knight started 
its life in the niid-i950s as a device to test 
nose cones for Blue Streak, then intended to 
carry a nuclear warhead. It was designed 
for reliability rather than performance, and 
reliable it has been. All 16 Black Knights 
that have been fired since 1958, either to 
test parts of Blue Streak or, more recently 
ns part of an anti-missile programme, have 
worked. The intention now is to take the 
components that have functioned so well in 


these Black Knights and re-asscixd)le them 
into what ought properly be calkd.-.Blacjk 
Baron to make a xodwt twice as bis as the 
present one, wkh two. tipper stages tawo bnik 

use this to smaS^^endfic satellites, of 
too to xooipounds into ofbit Tteae are 
about a tenth the size of satellites that the 
hig Blue Streak Buzopean space launcher 
is planned to carry; and the cost oi launch¬ 
ing these footballs oi^ht to be only a 
twentieth the cost of firing off a Blue Streak 
satellite, r The Ministry, of Aviation is coy 
about what the inversion job, currently 
in the design stage, might ultimately cost. 
It hopes not mudh. 

This is what justifies the Black Knight 
exjpefiiQent.. ^cientisw interested in, ^pace 
Research, as distinct from engineers in¬ 
terested in building space rockets, dO not 
want to cripple meir biidgets by using 
rocket launchers as big as Blue Streak at 
£t million a shot (and more if the first 
rocket fails), nor do they want satellites as 
big as one ion. They complained loudly 
at the outset that Blue Streak was too big 
and too expensive for their specialised and, 
to be honest, not all that vital research ne^s. 
Black Knight, provided that it works as 
well with eight rocket motors as it currently 
does with four, fits their needs much better. 
And there Is some justification for Europe— 
or Britain^ alone—building this kind of 
elementary aateilitc launcher if only because 
of the len^h of queue waiting to get on to 
American launching pads. 

INDUSTRrS CHANGING FACE 

Innovation 

T he speed with which new techniques 
spread through manufacturing industry 
can lx gauged, in much the same way as 
Continued on page Z160 
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A specification for life 


Wherever human lives are at stake plastics 
play a vital part in helping to save them. 
And in the medical field more than any 
other the plastics used must conform 
rigidly to specification. This is one of the 
reasons why the BASF plastic lupolen is 
used so widely ... for the catheter which 
the surgeon uses to probe the heart, for 
light, strong contairters to hold blood and 
plasma, for oxygen tents, and countless 


other pieces of equipment which help us 
to care for the sick. 

Lupolen is a polyethylene, basf research 
was largely responsible for the develop* 
ment of polythene to its present advanced 
stage of refinement—and also for the evo¬ 
lution of its forty variants which have pro¬ 
vided this versatile material with an 
astonishingly wide range of applications. 
These days, polylfiene^*and indeed plas¬ 
tics—means BASF. 



MImIm Mlli-i Mi-rabrlh U. iMMpIktiiH m MmIi. WmI IwiMie 

iMdMOfnot: 

■A8F ChmiMli LhnlM.York IrMti RtU.LviKan H\ 

At the service of modern life 
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E I.U. IN EUROPE 


TBt ECOMOMiSi IN I'BLMGENCU I Nil' LIMITED is an international 
economic and business research and consulcanc7 organisation which 
was started just after the SJccond World War, It is a subsidiary 
company of Fhc Economist, but <ipcratcs separately with its own 
staff; like 'ITie Economist, the EIL' is completely independent of 
outside control. It is therefore objective in its judgements and its 
relations with clients arc w'holly ci'nlideiuial. 

The w’-ork of the ElU is truly international. The ElU headquarters 
iii London is the centre of a net\\<n k of branch offices, companies, 
rcpresentativchand rescarcli correspondents covering not only Europe 
I but the whole world. EIU overseas representatives have intimate 
knowledge ^ Idi^ and a^ra; almost al\vays they arc 

oadotials of offi^ a wide range (»f research 

fijqiilkiea and CiA^ wlim Ohtiun assistance from mcmt>crs 

iSbuHpiw (Cr# firom the EIlTs London Head- 

S^rteiaf '' i:'' 

58 Quarterly Eco¬ 
nomic Review^, 19 of w hich cover European countries, ‘'European 
Trends^N a quarterly publication covering developments in the 
I EEC and EFTA and ‘‘Marketing in Europc‘% a monthly publication 
covering the consumer market in Western Europe. 
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THE BRITISH ECONOMY: 
THE MYSTERY REMAINS 


Akhougk m mu in Britain tvants to beliaoe tkf official 
statistfcs-^^^etm tho Sank of England has now lined with 
the sceptics^t leait in broad term the data on output an^ 
itade are disconcertingly consistent. What they still suggest 
is that external payments have been deteriorating while the 
economy has almost stopped growing and that ihis lecitage of 
purchaising power abroad, as wdl as slnggislt consumer 
spending at home, must have been a major factor in the 
internal shekening. ^ i 


A s was to be expected in view 6f buQyani 
conditions in overseas markets and the 
long-reported rise in British orderbooks, 
there at last came a sharp recovery in the 
country's exports in August back to the high 
level recoK^ in May. This lends some 
support to the argument of the Federation of 
British Industries that at least part of the 
difference between their own members' 
optimistic data on overseas deliveries ex¬ 
factory and the depressing official statistics 
over recent months reflected differences in 
timing. 

Nevertheless, Britain's export recovery 
was hardly spectacular enou^ to completely 
upset the gloomy picture suggested by 
earlier retunia. wlien the violent fluctua¬ 
tions in exports arc averaged out over three 
months the fact remains that the country's 
sales abroad are still on a falling trend. 
Moreover, imports rebounded even more 
sharply in August to a new seasonally 
adjusted high of £477 million c.i.f. The 
result was that Britain's deficit on visible 
trade, on a balance of payments basis, 
actually widened 10 ^^51 ipiUton from £40 
million, seasonally adjusted, in July. 

This further ^terloration is difiicult to 
explain adequately. Judging from earlier 
returns, the renewed rise in imports was 
presumably (and discoun^ingLy) attributable 
largely to further heavy purchases of 
heavy machinery from abroad to feed Bri¬ 
tain’s investment. Admittedly, both this 
phenomenon and the sluggishness of 


INVESTMENT BOOM 
GOING STRONG 

By the second quarter, after a further rise 
of 4 pdr cent, capital spending by private 
industry aqd business was within t per 
cent of the previous peak three years, 
ago—with everything pointing to a< 
continued, rile. 



exports may mainly be due simply to the 
inevitable lag between, the placing of orders 
and the actual delivery of complex ct^uip- 
ment from British factories. This suspicion 
is reinforced by the failure so far of the out¬ 
put and delivery statistics of engineering 
and machine tools firms in ihis country to 
reflect growing orders. Want of competitive¬ 
ness on the pare of much of British Indus- 
uy, however, must also lie behind 
disappointing figures. 

The Bank of England suggested this week, 
moreover, that there may have been some 
diversion of exports to Britain's home mar¬ 
ket. But this is difficult to square with the 
sluggishness of retail trade in this country 
ipid the large (and perhaps partly involun- 
lary) build-up of stocks in the second 
quarter. What is dear is that Britain, will 
be faced with a very large deficit indeed in 
its balance of payments on current and long- 
lerm capital accounts over the months ahead. 
And, as the Bank of England admits, it 
would be unrealistic to hope that this defi¬ 
cit will eontiimc to be covered by a build¬ 
up of sterling balances on the scale recorded 
for the first half of the year. 


T he industrial production Index is still, 
of course, subject to revision ; nearly it 
quarter of the index stili depends on figures 
which come out no inorc than quarterly. 
Even so, revision is unlikely to clmge the 
general picture all that much and the more 
detailed figuring—up to June only—is not 
out of line with wbai is known about 
demand. Any steam in British output in 
the first half of the year seems to have been, 
confined to tbc steel and (^mical indus¬ 
tries, offset by declining activity in some of 
the consumer industricsi Engineering and 
food showed fittle change. 


B ank advances to psivatc borrowers rose 
by £179 miliion m the quarter to mid- 
August and, on a seasonally adjusted besis^ 
the increase is likely to have been closer 10 
£200 million, which would be the largest 
for any quarter in over four years. A marked 
contribution to this increase has come from 
the engineering, shipping, and food, drink 
and tobacco ii^ustries. Hut in part this is 
just a shift in sources of finance. Recently, 
according to the Bank of England, the 
growth iftT industry'^ earhmgs ptpbf^ly 
slowed down and dpital issues, thou^ still 
high “ may be past their peak.” 


EXTERNAL TRADE 


EkpoHs racoverid In August. But 
imports hit a how high. 



i j.^1; ii . 

19SI 1904 


INDUSTRIAL OUTPUT 

Still broadly steady, although index 
revised to higher level. 



STOCKBUILDING STILL RISING 

Strong build-up of man ufacturtrs'slockq, 
particularly of finished goods, roaqmblas 
the experienea of the first half of IMO. 
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Continued from 1156 

seaweed indicates a change in the weather, 
by the rate at which the factocy inspectors 
start to report on new hazards appearing in 
industry. This year's annual report from 
Chief Ins{mtor of Factories, for 1963, 
includes a fairly formidable list, wlucn, 
among other things, suggests the growing 
automatton of industry. A host of small, 
incidental dangers arise from such develop¬ 
ments as hand-held electrostatic paint 
sprays; being hit in the back by silent, 
drivcfl^s trucks; trapped in the path of 
automatic chargers at heat treatment plants 
and coke ovens; and blinded by lasers. 
This last warning is a significant reminder 
that industry is taking up a good many ideas 
that were in their laboratory infancy a jear 
or so ago. ‘ Lasers, beams of coherent light 
with “tremendous potential energy,” look 
promising cuning cools, and the beam, or 
even the beam reflected off a shiny surface, 
could blind a man. 

High energy physics machines are also 
moving from laboratory to factory as a 
source of powerful inspection X-rays. The 
danger here is the familiar one of radio¬ 
activity mildly contaminating parts of the 
apparatus. These innovations traced by the 
inspectors are, on the whole, taking the 
drudgery out of much factory work in 
return for demanding considerable quick- 
wittedness and alertness on the part of die 
worker. Rather sadly, the inspector warns 
that the now Common use of tonnage 
oxygen in steel-making may have made the 
work less arduous but that the “old type eff 
furnace hand ” is liable to have a good deal 
of trouble coping with the instrumentation 
that goes with it. The fact that fatal acci¬ 
dents generally were up may, as the inspec¬ 
tor says, be due to more conscientious re¬ 
porting of them. But it could also be an 
indicadon that quite a lot of new tactics 
are having to be learnt by old dogs. 


STATE FILM LOANS 


Subsidise Nicer People? 

L ast ym the five active directors of 
British Lion were paid £158,000 
apiece for shares that had cost them £1,800 
five years before: presumably they used at 
least part of this money to buy back Bridsh 
Lion. Now the National Film Finance 
Corporation, which paid them the money, 
reports a loss of £700^00 for the year end¬ 
ing 31st March on its loans to British film 
prociiicers, for whom this State-backed 
organisation acts as a “lender of last 
resort*’ This means it does not attract 
producers matog films most likely to suc¬ 
ceed commercially. So much of its activity 
is concentrated m the field of the mass-pro¬ 
duced second features which have little to 
recommend them but the employment they 
provide for technicians. 

Since the sale of British Lion, the 
NFFC’s cash position has begun to look 
healthier, and it will be able to help more 
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films than the ao K supported last year. 
But a reappraisal of its role in the British 
film indust^ is surely overdue in the light 
of its admission that the .medium-budget 
films it used to support are now no longer 
viable. It does not have the resources to 
help back the larger-budget films (costing 
over £400,000) or the spectacular co¬ 
productions (£750,000 and over) which are 
growing increasingly important. 

Does this mean that tne original purpose 
of the NFFC, which was to help support 
a commercially viable British film produc¬ 
tion industry, has now been fulfilled— 
except that the size of the viable industry 
is as much smaller than it hoped as the cost 
of the commercially successful films are 
greater? If so, docs it serve anjr useful 
purpose to continue with this revolving film 
loan organisation as such ? Enthusiasts for 
the film as an art form might well suggest 
other things that it could do, to aes£etic 
if not commercial purpose such as backing 
low-budget art films or helping a British 
short film industry. Commercial pro¬ 
ducers who are now successful might scoff 
at such ideas. But to make the NFFC 
openly uneconomic, a kind of film Arts 
Council, would not necessarily be more 
irrational than its original purpose—^which 
was to maintain them in the style and 
with the taste to which Wardour Street has 
become accustomed. 


SHIPPING 

Cargo Handlers* 
Come-uppance 

T he ghosts of uninvited London dockers, 
rumbling threats of strikes, sat mock¬ 
ing on their employers' shoulders this week 
during a conference on cargo handling of 
top port and shipping managers in New¬ 
castle. Industrial consultants told the dele¬ 
gates “ Your industry is in such a state that 
you have got to go back to first principles 
if you are going to get anything done.” 
But there was a strong feeling that there is 
not much use saying this if the men who 
actually handle the cargo are not there to 
hear it. In one way and another, it was a 
fairly masochistic meeting, with criticism 
coming hot and strong about'' a record of 
misplaced conservatism ”—^this from a 
pap^ written jointly by Mr Hodgkinson of 
the British Shipbuilding Research Associa¬ 
tion, and Sir William Lithgow, one of 
Britain’s better shipbuilders. Mr Monceath, 
of the British India Steam Navigation 
Company, laid into them too: “There 
tends to too much fashion-following and 
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too little down-to-earth, original thinking,” 
In detail, the complaints boiled down to 
not enough integration of cargo-handling 
systems between ships, port femitics, toad 
and rail tnirisport, “ Improvemeitis in ship 
design and port layout were not bringing 
the expected quicker turn-round, largely 
because of this lack of co-ordinatioxi.” 

It is this big, but somewhat belated step 
towards co-ordination that the current con¬ 
ference is seeking. It is not entirely a ques¬ 
tion of labour relations at the docks. Mr 
Hodgkinson, whose laboratories are now 
spending £1 million a year on research, sa|d 
that ship design would be fettered as long 
as shipow’ners insisted on telling ship 
designers the shape of vessel they 
w^ted, instead of telling them what the 
ship was wanted for and then leaving the 
experts to produce the best shape for the 
job. Pursuing this into the crystal-bail area, 
he proposed developed catamarans and 
hydrofoils for cargo carrying vessels capable 
of higher speeds and greater efficiencies than 
hull forms used today. The drawing shows 
his “ Catacarricr,” planned for roll-on, roll¬ 
off cargo handling and capiable of being 
loaded from pontoons. Coming closer to 
present-day requirements, he suggested that 
there might be interesting developments in 
methods of carrying general cargo, with 
quick stowage and removal of merchandise 
taking priority over filling the less accessible 
parts of the hull, which is one of the major 
and time-wasting pre-occupations of cargo 
handlers today. 


Duty Increases Hit 
Drinking and Smoking 

The extra three shtllirtgs on the bottle 
put on by the Budget seems to have 
unnerved gin and whisky drinkers. 
Admittedly, according to the Official 
figuring, consumption of wines and 
spirits was uncommonly high in the 
first quarter and maybe there were 
some canny people who stocked up. 
But not all that many surely. By com¬ 
parison, the amounts of froth and fire 
skimmed off by the extra 1d. a pint on 
beer and the extra 3d. to 4d. on a packet 
of 20 cigarettes seem small. 



* Based on estimates of consumers* expenditure, 
seasonaify adjusted, at constant IfiSS prices. 
Actuei spending in the second Quarter of this year 
is put at BWmMion on beer, £S2 miiiion on other 
eicohollc drink and £329 miltfon on smoking. 
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■ W 3W.'*»<hcu‘tase^ O'"' 27,000 producls made 

annually on research). Products th^^ut £10,000,000 

for the enterprising. Products that c m Kf f rely new fields 
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ThfcH-wafled pressura containfnant vas¬ 
sals ara In darned \^ardvar tha oil, 
petroQhamlcal and nuclear anargy indus¬ 
tries operate. Motherwell Bridge design, 
fabricate and erect such vessels-^any- 
whera In the world-Hn mild and special 
steels, stainless steel and non-ferrous 
metals. Motherwell Biidge Is the centre 
of an association of companies serving 


the oil and petrochemical industries In 
all principal countries. This enables 
them to apply their very specialised 
engineering skills and fabrication 
experience in any locality under the sun. 
If you are under pressure, write now to 
Motherwell Bridge for Informative 
technical literature which may help to 
relieve It 



pvt d He wmM of Motherwell Bridge 


Trtf MOTHERWELL BRIDGE A ENGINEERING CO. LTD‘MOTHERWELL‘SCOTLAND • London Offioo: 1 BRMI CUMBERUND PUC6 LONOOl ILL 


Designers and fabricators of thick-wailed pressure vessels and heavy sleel structures 
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drugs 

Warning from Within 

W ARNINGS about the danger oC rushing 
new drugs prematurely on to the 
market carry much more weight when 
they come from within the industry than 
from without, and the criticisms of drug 
manfuacturers and their marketing methods 
Aat were made this week by Mr W. 
Mitchell get their significance not from their 
contents—he said little that has not 
repeatedly been said before—but from their 
context. Mr Mitchell, the chief chemist for 
'^Stafford Alien and Sons, was speaking as 
chairman of the British Pharmaceutical in¬ 
ference (to which the Pharmaceutical 
Society belongs) and he told the annual 
meeting that the high cost of research, 
coupled with knowledge that competitors 
were probably working hard on the same 
lines, was an open tempution to manufac¬ 
turers to, as he put It, ^'rush things a 
little.’* He blamed organic chemists for 
over-estimating their power to tailor-make 
synthetic compounds, castigated them for 
“ lack of humility ... and ... excessive con- 
^fidence amounting occasionally even to 
recklessness,” and went on “Drugs, insec¬ 
ticides, food additives have in some cases 
been rushed on to the market too quickly, 
and thereby applied on a relatively vast 
scale.” To demonstrate that he was not 
scaremongering, Mr Mitchell simul¬ 
taneously poured a good deal of scorn on 
the health authorities who ban what he 
suspects are fairly harmless chemicals 
because of their effects in massive doses on 
laboratory animals. Anyone, he maintained, 
would look queer after this scale of dosing. 

What he did plead for is more research 
^to the way that drugs act on the living 
^y. It seems a bit surprising that this is 
not studied already. But Mr Mitchell argues 
that most explanations of drug action are 
“ based on intelligent hindsight.” His 
criticism of much of the drug industry’s 
research is that it is directed “mostly at 
producing new drugs without that funda¬ 
mental information. That is understand¬ 
able, because a reasonably prompt financial 
return can be expected only from the dis¬ 
covery of new drugs themselves.” The 
industry, he said, left the fundamental work 
to others “ usually ill-provided with money 
-^^and equipment for their difficult tasks ” 
and suggested that it might in fact gain 
more from investigating these basic effects 
than from its present search for ever newer 
drugs, which was, he said, beginning to 
yield diminishing returns. 

CARS 

New Model Ts? 

L eyland’s annoimcemenit this week that 
} the Triumph Herald would remain in 
production for at least another five years to 
give the model a xo year life qnphasises 
how far European and American practice in 


BUSINESS: BRITAIN 

motor manufaaure are drifting apart. Since 
the Model T went out cKf pmucrion, the 
assumption hi the United States has been 
that car design should evolve gradually 
through yearly model changes. This was 
also the assumption in much of the British 
industry until the tide started to run 
strongly in favour of making all the innova¬ 
tions in one fell swoop and then keeping the 
models in production more or less un¬ 
altered. To be successful, this requires that 
when new designs are produced once a 
decade, they are, like the Herald, sufficiently 
advanced when first designed to be still 
commercially viable ten years later. Every 
European country has examples of this. In 
the hard-pressed French industry, the 
Citroen 2 CV (15 years old) and the Peugeot 
403 (ten years in production) have shown an 
enviable stability; the legendary VW 1200, 
first designed 31 years ago, continues to be 
the largest-selling car made outside the 
United States; in Italy, Fiat tried to end 
production of the old 1100, and was forced 
to restan in response to demand. In Britain 
the BMC Minis clearly have many years life 
in them, and the jeers that greeted the 
announcement that the 1100 range was 
designed for ten years’ production has slowly 
changed to a grudging acknowledgment that 
this will, most prt^tably, happen. 

The losers from this trend, which is 
largely due to the basic adventurousness of 
many of these desi^s, combined with an 
element of conservatism among buyers, are 
likely to be the Rootes group, which has 
always believed in an annual revamp, and 
to a lesser extent—Ford and Vauxhall. 
Where Ford of Dagenham has in the past 
avoided violent change, and continues 
annual new models in its medium car range 
yet it has (almost by accident) a “ classic ” 
car on ks hands in the Anglia, whose sales 
haye been surprismgly healthy this year in 
what is clearly a replacement market. At 
the same time Ford of Germany has been 
producing new models of sufficiently 
advanced design to be thought of as long¬ 
term investments. So, with Vauxhall and 
Opel’s new small cars, probably designed 
for long runs, it looks as though even 
Detroit is having to compromise with a new 
European tradition. 

ROSE GROWING 

The Smell of Success 

S OME of the first applications next 
January for plant and shrub patents 
imder the Act introducing plant patents 
that became law this year are likely 
to be for roses ; growers who can hardly 
believe their good fortune are talldng of 
the possibility of royalties ranging all 
the way from 3d. to 2s. a plant. The Plant 
Variety Rights Office issued a list this week 
of data (accompanied by six rose bushes) 
which growers will have to supply along 
with their applications, coveriiie such points 
as ^ numlw and ef choms, scent, 
and odour of petals m various stages of 
openness which look like a deliberate 


challenge to tli|e lyricism^ never very 
restrained, of the nursery catalog;ue com¬ 
pilers. The Act’s main impact will be bn 
food crops, where improved species require 
a good deal of trial and error. But what is 
g(^ for them is good for the roserics, too. 

The reason is the speed with which a new 
rose can be put on the market. From seed¬ 
ling to sale, the cycle is no more than five 
years. In the past, this speed worked 
against specialist rose growers (although one 
would hardly think so to look at them). 
Ihe successful nurseryman has to make his 
profit within the first two years of the rose’s 
introduction; after that time bis comipeti- 
tors who bad bought specimen bushes from 
him for budding can be in full production 
themselves. The time it takes a new rose 
to slip from its high scarcity price to the 
average of 5s. a bush is short, and shorter 
still when the newcomer is not specially 
popular (like the delicate, pcwtcr-colowed 
olue and lilac roses which are too restrained 
for many gardeners’ tastes). Other nursery¬ 
men growing shrubs are not likely to benefit 
anytlSng like so much from the Act; pardy 
because of the extreme difficulty of proving 
that a shrub does not already exist in nature 
on some remote mountain, and partly 
because the development cycle is so much 
longer and the market less organised. 

SHORTER NOTE 

Frustrated dahlia fanciers, their chartered 
flight to New York cancelled at the last 
minute by the British Overseas Airways 
Corporation, may like to meditate on the 
lunacies of the international regulations 
governing air charters. These bar any 
organisation from hiring an aircraft solely 
for the purpose of cheap travel, and insist 
that passengers belong to the same group, 
and for at least six months before booking. 
In spite of this, charter is the fa.stcst grow¬ 
ing branch of the business. And not sur¬ 
prisingly: BOAC was carrying the dahlia 
fanciers for return against a normal 
cheap ticket of £107. 

RETAIL BUSINESS 

The September Quarterly 
Survey examines 
the position of 
BUTCHERS and 
GREENGROCERS 
in the context of 
modern retailing 

This Survey assMsea the doaraa of eompetition 
being fait by thesa traditional outlata, and dtsouMea 
the stops they are taking to deal with it. 

The Survey is based on interviews with over 1.000 
outlets of each type caniad out Salas Research 
Sarvicos Ltd. 

Ratall Buaineae Is a Monthly Review of Conauinar 
Goods. Services, and Aapaeta of Retailing. 

Spaolman back laaua and Indax froms 

THE ECONOMIST INTELUGENCE UNIT 
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BUSINESS DINVESTMENT 


WALL S TREIil 

Hoping for Inflation 


New York 

N ixid mixture of relief, enthusiam and 
fear is driving stock prices up so 
strongly that traders who earlier this year 
had wondered when the Dow-Joncs indus¬ 
trial average would pierce 800 now arc won¬ 
dering if it may defy tradition by rising 
throughout the presidential campaign to go 
through 900 before year's end. Eight 
straight sessions of rising prices on heavy 
volume had put the average two thirds of 
the way there by last Friday, when it closed 
at a record 867.13. Profit-taking lowered 
it a bit on Monday and Tuesday but it rose 
again on Wednesday to close at 864.18, up 
1.64 on the day and an impressive 8.61 on 
the week. 

The rally was touched off by the peaceful 
settlement on September 9th of labour nego¬ 
tiations between the United Auto workers 
and Chrysler, Though the union has yet 
to win the agreement of Ford and General 
Motors to the Chrysler terms, and in fact has 
set a deadline (September 18th) for a strike 
at Ford, Wall Street rightly or wrongly is 
certain they will settle soon, and that the 
greatest threat to a continuation of high 
production and high profits throughout the 
economy—a long motor industry strike— 
has been averted. 

The effect of this relief has been magni¬ 
fied by what elsewhere is a fear, but in the 
stock market often seems a hope—the pos¬ 
sibility of inflation. The Chrysler contract, 
which will raise the company’s labour costs 
an estimated 5"v, a year for three years, is 
widely considered inflationary, not so much 


who arc recording sharp production gains, 
and who arc benefiting especially from in¬ 
flation fears or hopes. There is a growing 
feeling <that ri.sing production and a develop¬ 
ing possibility of shortages of some steel 
products will bring steel price increases 
soon. 

Copper shares have benefited from a 
special relief—-the election of a moderate 
President in Chile, which removed fears of 
a left-wing government that might expro¬ 
priate huge and profitable American-owned 
mines there. 

VICKERS & ASSOCIATED 
ELECTRICAI. INDUSTRIES 

How to Reorganise 

T he interim statements by these two 
companies have only one thing in 
common; they arc paying the same half- 
yearly dividends as the previous year. But 
whereas Vickers has its usual miserable tale 
to tell, the effects of Mr Wheeler’s chair¬ 
manship of AEl have begun to show 
through in dramatic fashion in profit 
margins. 

He has firmly made each clearly-defined 
product group responsible to one man 
charged with making a profit out of it; the 
result is that for the half-year to June 30th, 
profit before tax but after interest and 
depreciation was up by 37at £4.6 mil¬ 



lion, on sales which were up at £1^0 
million. Profits for the second half-year 
“should be at least equal to the first half."' 
This would give earnings on the equity of 
over r9‘V,—a return to the 1958 figure after 
five lean years. 

Mr Wheeler has always made it dear dial 
he believes ^ larger units in all the fields 
in which A £1 operates. So far only the 
valve and Ug^t interests have been hived 
off and there could be more to come esped- 
ally on the heavy dectrical side. Since the 
best is yet to come in many of AEFs activi¬ 
ties, the yield of 4.1 Vn at a price of ^95. 3d. 
could well kx>k generous, espeaally if 
increased earnings permitted a return to 
the i57o dividend paid until i960. 

Vickers’ profits point a sad contrast; 
from sales £12 million higher at £72 million 
(including £10 mHlion from the VC-io. 
come pre-tax profits of only £1.8 million, 
a mere 2.5% on sales: there is a 33% tax 
charge, so after-tax profits are half Iasi 
year’s at £1.2 million. Vickers has three 
troubles, two of which are not its own fault.. 
It is having to pay large interest charges 
during the running-in period of English 
Steel's Tinsley Park steel works out of 
profits (where previously they came out oi 
reserves): it is having to face up to large 
losses on sales of the VC-io—which can 
come out of reserves ; and it does not seem 
to have any firm policy for its engineering 
subsidiaries. 

These should provide natural growth 
points, since Vickers has immense tech¬ 
nical resources, bur there is no indication 
that it is able profitably to turn swords into 
ploughshares: it has been able to fill itsh 
various works, making many different types 
of machinery, but has not welded them into 
meaningful industrial units. As it is, until 
the board shows more signs of having a 
}X}licy for the future even the dividend yield 
of 7.6% at a price of 26s. 3d. is unlikely to 
attract many buyers. 


in itself, but because it is likely to whet the 
appetite of other umons to win similar wage 
and benefit gains from other employers 
without the automobile manufacturers’ huge 
profits and who will have to raise prices to 
pay them. While this would be a long-term 
process, any hint of inflationary trends in 
the economy usually brings heavy buying of 
stocks by individuals and institutions such 
as pension funds as a hedge against inflation. 

These influences have been further 
strengthened by investor enthusiasm over 
such bullish reports as those showing accel¬ 
erating rises In capital expenditures and 
industrial production. So buying has spread 
beyond the motor stocks—though these 
naturally have benefited most. General 
Motors and Chrpler traded at respective 
all-time hi^s of $100 and $67^ durmg the 
week, closing on Wednesday at $99^ and 
$66;; respectively. But buying has spread 
strongly into steel companies, whose for¬ 
tunes are tied closely to the motor industry, 
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ITS A FERTILE WORLD WE LIVE IN... 
Chemical Fertilisers make it so 


The Woodall-Duckham Group offer complete plants and installations to produce 


Ammonia 

Ammonium Sulphate 
Nitric Acid 
Ammonium Nitrate 
Lime Ammonium Nitrate 
Urea 


Phosphoric Acid 
Single and 

Triple Superphosphate 
Ammonium Phosphate etc. 
and Insecticides and 
Herbicides 


THE WOODALL-DUCKHAM GROUP OF COMPANIES 

Integrating the specialist skills of 

Woodall-Buckham Construction Company Ltd., W. J. Jenkins & Company Ltd., Nordac Limited, W. J. Fraser & Company 
Ltd., Ames Crosta Mills & Company Ltd., The Stourbridge Refractories Company Ltd., United Fireclay Products Ltd., 
and the Holding Company Woodall-Duckham Limited 

Woodall-Duckham House, The Boulevard, Crawley, Sussex. Tel: Crawley 28755. Grams; Retortical Crawley. Telex 87317. 
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BUSINESS; LV\ ESTMENT 


Xerox by Any Other Name 


A nalysts in full cry after fuller company 
, reports will be kept very busy by the 
74 pages of factiJ and figures gushed forth 
by the Rank Organisation. However, ewn 
these exetm^ry accounts leave misty a sec- 
lion called “ Miscellaneous,’* which broadly 
comprises the nori‘cmema leisure interests 
I bafirooms, ihoteb, Veupin bowling, etc.). 
The chairmafi, the cfver-ebullient Mr Jdhn 
Davis hbneMy admits that this section 
I'accoumin^ for 15% of turnover and 12,6% 
of profits) bontains a nitmber of enterprises 
^vhose profits have yet to show through, and 
rhat when aiiy of them ^rows sufficiently 
profitable (the whole section already gives 
a very decent 9% on turnover) it will be 
shown separatdy. Shareholders will be 
worried if this does not happen Within the 
next couple of years, at legst to the ballroom 
division (whose profits were 39% up last 
year) and to the bowling. I^th these 
interests have been established for some 
years, and both have long since grown out 
pf the stage when they were merely useful 
ways of filling up no longer profitable 
.inema space. 

But whatever happens to the other see- 
1 ions of the Organisation, the star turn must 
remain Rank-Xerox, which contributed two- 
thirds of the growth in profits this year. For 
all the talk about possible competition from 
the most unlikely sources (like Unilever and 
C'aps the printers) the introduction of the 
new' desk top 813 machine and in 1965-66 
of the “ X ” machine shortly to be unveiled 
by Xerox in New York should ensure rhat 
gnywih should continue. Profits should be 
“nearly double” this year and 15,000 
(machines installed—doubling the number 
mn hire—bringing these profits well above 
the cut-off point vriicn the sharing ceases 
ro be 50/50 and becomes 2/3rds Xerox, 
i/3rd Rank. This point has now been re¬ 
vised upwards to £2,^ million, and, as 


aiU OUABTERLY ECONOMIC REVIEWS 

coviir M^rld oconoinic sncl poUticuil dnvoioprnerits: 
l>8 rovie'^vs cych pifWiSihed quarufrly 

Turkey 

Oij» Rov(ev\' this qufirter dnalytios the »*flocis ot thfj 
Cyprus dispute on the economy These are bertous, 
and the 1964 growth targets probably Canriol be 
atolt Wage pressuie and a widening budgotary 
doficii make it difficult for the governmont to pursue 
j moiu goneious ciodil policy 

Further details from' 

THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT 
27 St. JameB*^ Place London SW1 
Tefephoni Hyde Park 6711 ext 27 
60 East 42nd Street New Yoik 17 NY 
Telephone Murray Hill 7 6860 
ElU LTUO PO. Box 716 Gelota Istanbul 
Telephone 447033 


both sides contribute more capital, will .un¬ 
doubtedly rise further. Rank has admitted 
rhat it cannot property cover the world for 
Xerox and has handed back to the parent 
rights for the Americas, in exchange for a 
generous 5 V',. royaitjr. On the present 
arrangements the expected rise in Xerox 
profits should contribute nearly another 7 
points to earnings. But there at^ Lwo 
complications; both the casfi flow (through 
depreciation) and the tax level arc greany 
helped by the increases in Xcr6x rentals— 
depreciation is up by £1,7 million to £5.5 
million and the tax rate ^which in pre-Xerbx 
days hovered around 50“;'.).is down to 35%. 
Any change in investment allowances on 
newly rented cquipmonr could hurt Xerox 
as much as a television rental company. 

The ” m^ofaauring ** diviribn, , which is 
largely television (Bush and Murph >0 and 
electronics, made almost the same pr<mt last 
year as the year before (after a remarkable 
recovery in 1962-63), and on roughly the 
same turnover; Since these activities account 
for about a quarter of Rauk*s turnover, and 
since the pre tax profit at 4.6% on lurnover 
was far less than that pn any other niRior 
section of Rank's activities, a tumround here 
would have a magnetic effect on carping — 
with none of me profit sharing* strings 
attached to Xerox. If the JO% profit mark 
were reached, this would add nearly another 
3 points to earnings. 


TRADING PROFITS 


Yeai I 10 c i>rl-|unQ 

aOOOs) 

1961 1962 

1963 

I9b4 

1964 


ProfiU 

pi'oriif 

Profits 

Piofits 

% 

Exhibition in BiiiBin 

3.628 

11.733 

3.MI 

3.521 

3f r 

Exhibition oversows 

140 

399 

516 

714 

6 3 

Film production and 
distribution , . 

r'29 

209 

435 

493 

4 3 

Film studios and lab' 
oiatorlas. 

199 

579 

599 

517 

4 6 

Kinufactiirine. 

l.!48 


1.315 

1.281 

M 3 

Rank Xerox. 

13 

i.103 

3.376 

29 a 

Mifcellaooous 

107 

972 

1.261 

f.424 

12 6 

Total , 

6.484 

6,646 

8.370 

11.376 

JOO 0 


PROFITS AND ASSETS 


. 

Gfosf profit. 

MotOquicyoarniniB .... 
Rotained cash flow ..... 

Not ftKOd . ... 

Not liquid RS$Oi$. 

Nft fquity BUOfi I. V. <« 

Ord. earnings (p«r cent) 
Qrd. dividond (per c«nl) 
Grots prefit^alct 


(4 niillioit) 

1961 

1962 

<963 

1964 

72 1 

69 B 

890 

i06-6 

5 r 

5 0 

6 3 

9 0 

11 

1 8 

2 6 

4 2 

2 9 

3 6 

5 5 

8 3 

45 2 

4fi>9 

60 8 

76 3 

Df 2 9 D 

1,3 4 0. 

14 2 Or 

17 6 

13 1 

21 0 

24-9 

33 6 

26 5 

76 J 

17 1 

57 S 

11 2S 

12 i 

}J /i 

/« /A 

1 1 

7 2 

7 1 

S 4 


In all rhe excitement about Xerox, the 
remarkable spability of Rankes cinema profits 
has not been very much noticed. One dis¬ 
turbing point concerns film production, a 
field in which neither Rank nor Mr Davis 
has always shown the soundest of instincts: 
since the retirement of Mr Eiirl St John 
last June there has been no one in charge 
of this side of the Organi^don’s activities. 
Policy towards production now tends 
(reasonably enough) towards working with 
American distributors on large co-pfoduc- 
lioDS. Properly supervised itus policy could 
yield ..very- reasonable, profits—and provide 


lit! 

welcome products for Rank’s overseas d»- 
tribqtkm and exhibidon ioreitsts. But will 
it have the tequiitd actenrion ? 

After the optimism earlier this year 
Rank’s willin^ess to dilute its etjuity up to 
40“;. to acquire Mecca has had a bad effect 
on the share price of the ordinary which 
has coiiU' back from 45s. 9d. to 35s. 3d, to 
yield 2.7“,,: the “A’' shares have been worse 
affecicd and now stand at 32s. 3d. ro yield 
2.9“,,. Both may well suffer further after 
the announcement due m Jfhc next few days 
of a further Cotivei^iblk Loan issue to feed 
the Organisation’s insatiable thirst for cash. 
But the future even cx-Xerox is by no means 
unpromising, atid with it an earnings yti^ld 
of 8.2 *., on the ‘‘A’’ shares does mw look 
Linreasonahle^and on any furiber set-back 
the pria' would lot)k almost cheap. 

PYE OF CAMBRIOGO 

Picture Blurred 

T iiid Stock Exchange has become used to 
bullish forecasts from Mr C. O. Stanley, 
the chairman of Pyc of Cambridge. Two 
years ago (when t^ company reported an 
after tax loss of £ r55,ooa), a year ago (when 
profits after tax recovered ro £98,000} and 
again ut the time of the, acquisition of 
Unidare last May, his optimism buoyed up 
the market. The 5s. shares moved up 
steadily from 6s. lod. to 156. 3d. a year ago 
to a peak of 26s. 3d. in June this year when 
take over talk was exciting the market. But 
they have since sagged back, finally losing 
IS. 6d. this week (to 19s. lojd.) on the 
chaicmaifs statement, which this time was 
notable for the absence of a profits forecast. 

Not that Mr Stanley had nothing to say. 
Shareholders are treated to dissertations on 
the telephone industry, monopolies and free 
ciUcrprisc, commercial radio, die auLoma- 
tion fallacy, stock options for executives, 
and Pye’s new master player and its activi¬ 
ties in the Commonwealth. 

Profits arc some £2.4 million higher 
before tax at £4.6 million^ all divisions 
have contribufed to the increafte^ but clearly 
rhe television side has accounted for the 
largest pin of it . One. cpmpany iri the 
communications division is still lossmaking 
^althongh the divi.sion as a whole earned 
over £t million! The division’s target this 
year is £a million. 

Ihc main unknown is the future of 
demand for television receivers. The partial 
failure of BB(!2, Mr Stanley admits, has 
damaged sales. Although ih^re is still un¬ 
doubtedly a sixcable part oi the 625-line 
boom to come, the real problem, as The 
Economist pointed out a year ago, is how 
long rhe re-equipment bonanza will Iasi, 
^rhe television industry is stilt geared up 
to produce considerably more than the i! 
million or so sets a year needed to meet 
replacement demand. 

The caution now apparent in the stock 
market is thus probably appropriate. 
A.ssuming full conversion of rhe debenture 
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and adding prc tax prc&ts of £200.000 from 
Ether Controls and £223,000 for the 75% 
stake in Unidare, acqijired since the 
end of the financialj^ar, equijCy earnings 
come out at 35%. Tnc yields, of 5%, on 
the dividend (up from 11.3% to 20%) and 
of 84% on earnings arc no more than 
adequate. 

THUIFUSION 


A Big Leap 

A S IS usual with television rental com¬ 
panies in a good year, Telcfusion’s pre¬ 
tax profits showed only a small advance in 
the ye^ to April—-of 9% to £749,000, after 
depreciation of £1.2 million (23% higher). 
The resulting increase in investment t^ow- 
ances caused a drop in the tax chaige and 
equity earnings were ^0% higher at 65%. 

Fixed assets—consisting predominantly 
of sets on rental ^rose 30 Vu in the year at 
cost (against 20V0 in the previous year). The 
marbt is still growing at a great rate but is 
undoubtedly becoming more competitive. 
Mr J. C Wilkinson, the chairman, forecasts. 
“ further mergers and some failures.’’ 
although ** many major groups will continue 
to show inaeast^ profits.” The real crunch 
will come when the growth of the market 
slows down. Assuming some 70*',, new 
sets continue to go out on.rental, this would 
come in about seven years; if there is a 
swing in public taste away from rental, now 
that dual standard sets are generally avail¬ 
able. the slow-down could come earlier; 
indeed one leading figure in the rental field 
believes it has begun already. 

The results have given a sharp push to 
Tolcfusion’s earnings yield. At over 12%, 
with the 5s. shares at 25s. qd. (against 36s. 
earlier this year), this is now out of line with 
those of other rental companies, such as 
Radio Rentals (with 7%), and Robinson 
Rentals (with 9.5%). Yielding 3.9'V, on 
the 20*^0 dividend (up from the 

shares look cheap. 

BRITISH SHOE W. BARRATT 


Three-pronged Attack 

I N its fight for control of W. Barratt, Mr 
Clore’s British Shoe Corjwraiion is 
using three weapons. First its bids (of 22s. 
for the ordinary and 21s. 6d. for the “A”) 
are still well above those rustled up by the 
Barrait board from Stylo Shoes (respectively 
19s, and 17s. 6d.\ Secondly. BSC has urged 
the stock exchange not to give dealing per¬ 
mission for the Stylo shares to be issued for 
the acquisition. Thirdly it has indicated 
that it might approach the ordinary share¬ 
holders in Stylo. 

The first weapon has been countered by 
the acceptance of the Stylo bid, by the 
Barratt directors and pension fund trustees, 
thus committing 45.7% of the voting equity. 
Although the stock exchange have refused 
to intervene at this s;age the application 
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from Stylo will not be made until after 
October ist, when its offer closes. Deal¬ 
ing permission would then be withheld 
if Stylo shareholders had not received rele¬ 
vant information, but not it seems merely 
because the directors attempted, in 
BSC’s words, " 10 deprive the majority of 
the Barratt shareholders of an opportumty 
of receivii^ for their shares a price which 
is clearly in excess of the Stylo offer.” 

But it is the third weapon that looks the 
most threatening. Even a 50^;o acceptance 
by Barratt shareholders, would enlarge the 
Stylo equity so much that the ‘‘manage¬ 
ment shares ” (eight votes each) would be 
left with only 35% of the votes. It is 
obviously unlikely that the ordinary share¬ 
holders should consent (by the requisite 
73% majority) to the directors' rather pre¬ 
posterous proposal that the votes of the 
management shares should be doubled. 
Subtly Mr Clorc has suggested that by per¬ 
sisting with its bid. Stylo Shoes may itself 
be swallowed up; whether the threat will 
be enough to frighten it away should soon 
be clear. The BSC offer closes on October 
5 th ; holders of both Barratt ordinaty and 
“A,” now at.20s. 6d. and i6s, 6d. in the 
market, should sit tight for the moment. 


GERMAN UNIT TRUSTS 

Revival of Interest 

Frankfurt 

HE small investor wishing to acquire 
units in Germany is faced with such 
a vast selection that it is difficult to make a 
choice. Twenty-four German trusts, 
administered by ten investment companies, 
vie for his favour and, when foreign trusts 
operating in the Federal Republic are taken 
into account, he must make a choice from 
among 70 different units. Not only are 
the units on offer large in number, they are 
also very varied. In addition to unit trusts 
holding all kinds of shares (and sometimes 
fixed-interest securities as well) there are 
others specialising in the shares of particu¬ 
lar sectors or particular countries or groups 
of countries. They differ, too, in their 
treatment of the proceeds: while most unit 
trusts distribute income, some retain it, 
thereby meeting the requirements in par¬ 
ticular ctf the wealthier investor. 

The investment companies which ad¬ 
minister the trusts are all backed by banks 
or savings banks. Since each of these credit 
institutions naturally tends to advise its 
clients to purchase “ its " units, the most 
important trusts are naturally those asso- 
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dated with the biggest institutions. “In¬ 
vesta,” the largest German trust, whose 
assets have a market value of DM.671 mil¬ 
lion, is administered by a German company 
set up by the Deutsche Bank. Next in size 
are “ Concentra ” (Dresdner Bank) with 
assets valued at DM.481 million and “ Uoi- 
fonds ” (backed by a large number of small 
and medium-sizea banks) with assets of a 
market value of DM.321 million. The aggre¬ 
gate market value of the assets of all German 
trusts amounts to DM.3.2 billion. This 
represents some 8% of German shares in 
circulation, but only 4% of the fixed- 
interest securities in issue and, indeed, only 
3.6V0 of the volume of savings deposits. 
Compared with the importance of other 
forms of savings, that of units is therefore 
modest. 

In making such comparisons it musi, 
however, be remembered that unit trusts as 
a medium of savings are still a very new 
institution in Germany. The real rise dates 
from 1937-58, when there was a general 
move to set up these trusts. Stimulated by 
a lively and.dever advertising campaign the 
sale of units at first increased by leaps and 
bounds. The best annual figure to date 
was achieved in 1958, when DM.500 mil¬ 
lion worth of units were sold. Undoubtedly 
at that time progress was influenced not 
only by the favourable trend of the stock 
market but also by the attraction of novelty. 
In subsequent years, however, sales steadily 
declined, although initially the stock 
market was still enjoying a period of boom. 
The worst results—DM.193 million— 
were recorded in 1963. Since the beginning 
of this year, however, public interest in 
units has again considerably increased: in 
the first six months of 1964, DM,183 mil¬ 
lion worth were sold, i.e. almost as much 
as in the whole of the preceding year. 

This apparent revival in unit trust 
savings has occurred although unit-holders 
cannot have derived much satisfaction from 
their investments in the last two or three 
years. The prices of all units have declined, 
but in widely differing degrees: in a period 
in which the Herrstatt share index has 
fallen by 15”,., some units have fallen by as 
much as 25^.,, while others have succeeded 
in limiting their falls to no more than 
Neither are the yields very impressive: the 
periodical “ Kapital ” has revealed that 
seven trusts dealing exclusively in German 
shares produced an average yield at the end 
of 1963 of 2.97%, compared with an 
average of 3.16'),, for all German shares. 
For the German investor, however, the yield 
could be improved as the state grants him, 
subject to certain conditions, a savings 
allowance for the purchase of units. 



UNITS AND SAVINGS 

(Million D-Mark)_ 



1957 

1958 

1959 

I960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

Sales of Units. 

183 

500 

466 

340 

230 

224 

193 

|an.-]une 

183 

Afgrefate market value of ail 
crutts (end of year). 

317 

L049 

2.267 

3.146 

3.109 

2,621 

2.922 

3.175 

Total savings deposits (end year) 

29.388 

36.102 

45.038 

53,114 

60.424 

69.874 

81.522 

87.089 
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Elusive Profits from Power 


T he business of electricity transmission 
-*dbe transformers, switchgear, insula¬ 
tors, and cables that make up the national 
network—ought to be, on paper at least, 
the investor's dream. Unfortunately, several 
things have happened recently to give this 
image a sharp knock. 

A year ago the forecasters at the Elec¬ 
tricity Council were giving national and 
power transmission at least 6o% of 
the entire UK capital investment pro¬ 
gramme in electricity supply planned up to 
1967, or around CUTSO million of work. 

This fncant two things. First, it recog¬ 
nised that spending on transmission had 
been badly neglected. Nothing is easier— 
for a time—than loading twenty gadgets cm 
to a fuse box designed to take twelve. But 
some day you get r^nd out. In the year to 
March 1963, the eleotridty supply boards 
had spent only 50% of their money on trans¬ 
mission equipment; in the immediately pre¬ 
ceding years even less. What forced rhe 
neglect into the open were not only the 
alarming breakdowns of the icy winter of 
1962/63, but also the sharp revision in the 
forecast annual rate of growth in electricity 
demand up to 1967 (from 7 - 9 %. to 9.1 ?oj. 

The biggest spencter on moving power, 
the Central Electricity Generating Board 
with its Super-Grid, was launching a 
massive network for tarrying power from 
the 500 megawatt power stations to the ex¬ 
isting grid and thence to its “retailers," 
the Area Boards. As shown in the chart, 
CEGB spending was to rise from £63 mil¬ 
lion in 1962/63 to at least £152 million a 
year in the following four years. But the 
Area Boards also remain a big, solid 
factor. Their spending, while starting from 
a higher level, was to rise from £132 million 
annually to almost £200 million by 1967. 

At that time, in the autumn of 1963, it 
seemed that nobody in the transmission in¬ 
dustry could fail to earn rising profits for 
Mime years to come. Few people in the 
industry, perhaps because it has a strong 
Scottish and North Country flavour, actu 
ally admitted as much, but the feeling of 
gix)d things ahead was certainly there, 
Huvers, among them the institutions, moved 

ELECTRICITY INDUSTRY 
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in to take advantage of earnings yields of 
12% and over. Dividend yields on the 
shares of many of the better-known com¬ 
panies edged perceptibly downwards and 
acquired a quite daring, forward-looking 
look of well below 4';,.. 

I N the past six months or $0 it has become 
plain that the industry's progress has 
b;xn extremely uneven. A few companies 
with close supplier connections with the 
CEGB have done well and produced the 
earnings that were expeett^ of them. 
British Insulated Callenders' Cables has 
done as well as anyone could hope and 
raised its earnings in 1963 from 27% to 
33 *.. Mowing for the latest capitalisation, 
the dividend this year is to go up 2 points 
to 15%. Much of BICC’s output is in the 
heavier types of cables where profit margins 
are largest. Bruce Peebles, a reorganised 
group that is the latest entrant into the field 
of big transformers, has reported earnings 
for 1963 up from 2i‘,!o to 25'%. As both 
companies have a good run of CEGB busi¬ 
ness ahead of them, both seem fairly priced 
to give dividend yields of between 4% (for 
BICC) and 3.8“,. (for Peebles). If, how¬ 
ever, one were looking for short-term 
trouble, it would be simple to forecast some 
pressure on both companies' 1964 earnings 
—pressure from metal stocks on BICCs 
and from delays with a major new factory 
with Peebles. 

The despondent faces, however, have out¬ 
numbered the cheerful. ReyroUe, the big 
North-East coast specialist in switchgear, 
turned in pre-tax profits only 7higher 
for 1963 in the teeth of widespread expec¬ 
tations of rapid progress. After the usual 
performance of the jobbers marking the 
shares down sharply, the price has since 
strengthened but, even in spile of a forecast 
increase in dividend from 7.3”,. to 8.4V0 
for 1964, is still only back to square one, 
its level before last year's disappointment 
was announced. 


POWER TRANSMISSION COMPANIES 
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The real disappointments have come 
from companies predominantly supplying 
the Area Boards, firms like Hackbridge 
Holdings, whose shares touched a peak of 
18s. 9d. a year ago and were slashed to 13$. 
on the news of a 15fall in pre-tax profits, 
and from Fosters Transformers, a Metal 
Industries subsidiary, whose profits fell by 
almost 50Both companies had been pro¬ 
gressing well in the two previous years. A 
third disappointment was Combined Hec- 
trical Manufacturers, a recent merger. 
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which managed to produce only a 12% 
improvement in pre-tax profits in 1963/64. 

The explanation here seems to be that 
some Area Boards have become more cauti¬ 
ous over the past six months. Operating 
in a smaller way as well as closer to the 
elcaricity consumer, Area Boards can adapt 
their policies on capital expenditure in a 
way that the CEGB, from its national stand¬ 
point, can hardly afford. Some of the 
Boards have spent heavily, not on new 
transformer capacity as expeacd—^normally 
they buy huge amounts of li MVA trans¬ 
formers as against the CEGB's 575 MVA 


I. SAINSBURY 


Stamps Notwithstanding 


Along with Littlewoods and Pilkington 
£\ Bros, J. Sainsbury must be one of the 
most well known of British unquoted com¬ 
panies, and cme in which many an investor 
would be glad to have a stake. This he will 
be unable to do, at least for the forseeable 
future—only the preference shares and 
debentures of the property subsidiary are 
quoted. But the latest accounts of the 
holding company at least give an idea of 
what he is missing. 

One of the surprising results of the trad¬ 
ing stamp war is how Uttle it damaged the 
leading protagonists. Tesco, which opted 
for stamps, has already turned in an 
encouraging Set of results for the year to 
December and Associated British Foods has 
forecast “another handsome increase in 
both gross and net profits” for the year to 
last March. But results from Express 
Dairies and Wright's Biscuits have 
recently confirmed that these gains were not 
made at the expense of the main non-stamp 
multiples. Now the point is underlined by ^ 
the results from J. Sainsbury, whose chair¬ 
man, Lord Sainsbury, figured in the drama 
as the leader of the anti-stampers. Turn¬ 
over rose by ii*;., to £88 million (against 
5.2' V. in the previous year). Profits increased 
by 22% to £2.3 million before tax and by 
48% to £1,3 million after it. After prefer¬ 
ence dividends, only 15'V, of the available 
balance (of £1.2 million) was distributed as 
dividend. 

The group now operates 54 self-service 
stores and 205 others with counter service. 
Since January, 1962, most of these have 
opened five days a week, closing all day 
Monday. The policy was introduced partly 
on the grounds that shop assistants too 
should be able to enjoy a five-dav working 
week. But it has clearly paid off in terms 

MONE:r AND EXCHANGES 

Money market report, exchange rates, 
arbitrage calculations and European trusts 
statistics on page 1186 

STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 

Home and overseas stock prices, yields 
and security Indices on pages 1184 and 
1185 
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i>f profits also, because it has thus become 
easier to attract staff, and also no doubt 
because it helps to be the only food retailer 
open for one afternoon a week. Other 
retailers ought to take the point. But there 
arc obstacles to be overcome. Although 
ihe new policy has been applied to 154 
branches, the remainder are in areas where 
local regulations make it impossible.'^ 

In Brief ... 

2 more % 

^ As many commentators Cincluding The 
Economist) suspected, the retention by the 
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Rootes family of 50% of the voting Ordin¬ 
ary shares in the Rootes Group has made 
it difficult for Chrysler to get the 30’;,:, it 
wanted. Although presumably many holders 
tendered all their shares Chrysler still only 
got 28‘X. of the shares and so is asking for 
more—and its price is of course 24s. 6d. 
against 22s. 3d. in the marker. Someone's 
made st^mc money. 

Private and Personal 

The arguments over the future of the 
National Association of Investment Clubs 
are getting steadily away from the many 
points of principle involved. Far from 
developing a discussion about the demo- 
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cradc rights of individual clubs versus the 
NAlC's Council and the Association^ rela¬ 
tionships with the City, the latest c.\change 
of letters between Mr Philip Barker 
(cx-Secretary) and Mr David Moatc (Presi¬ 
dent) is full of words like “ anarchial ’’ (sic) 
and “ incredible.” These two gentlemen 
had done more than anyone else to help 
build up the investment club movement in 
this country: it would be tragic if they 
were to undo their work in a welter of 
accusations about Mr Moate’s profits from 
Printing Association literature, or Mr 
Barker’s acting as Secretary without con¬ 
sulting the Council. 


APPOINTMENTS for further announcements see pages 1177 and 1178 
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The Position 

I his new and challenging pixsilion will provide leadership 
for statistical studies of various postal operations such as Ci)st 
asceriainmcni, mail distribution, facility planning, auditing and 
marketing research. 


1'he Miin 


Required is a university graduate preferably with post¬ 
graduate specialisation in statistics or mathematics with extensive 
experience in various techniques of statistical analysis, particularly 
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FINANCE CORPORATION 
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30. I0f»4. 


LINCOLN COLLEGE 

NliW Zt \LAND 

rilSlR IN J AKM MANA<Ji:Vfl NT 

Appllkations are invitet 
the P(MUI(in ol PrisfeaiHir < 

Applicants shiiuld hold n 
Aarieitlture or Atfrk-nliui 
Arts or Coinmcree with 
luie. I*refcrentl* will bi 
wtuise majtir fWlJ »% in t- 
Production tkonumlis. 

Salary- t.t.jso lief annum. Siiper.inniiad'oii 
fiMdl.ddu iHid certain l-j iNnwet ol' appointment 
paid. 


. for tippotfuineni to 
nf I-arm Manaaemani. 

Uiiliurtilty dearce in 
nil hconomfes or In 
cxikrienev in Aurieul- 
: iriven lo enndiditf^e 
arm Miinu«vn)cni and 


Conditions of appointment nrg obtainable 
fr«im the Secretary, AMoeiaitini of < omniPn- 
wealth Universities (Bnuikh Onieex Murlboruiiab 
House. Kail Mali, -I ondon, ^W f. 


ApplK-tiiions cioM. In New /cuhmd and 
I «»ndoii. Mil SipM-mItfr 14, 
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I XPANSION CONTINUING 
SCRIP ISSUE—MR 

The filth Annual General Meeting of Unigato 
Limited was held on September 16th at Gros- 
eerior Houtie^ Park Lane, Lonckin, Wl, Mr G. 
Ivor Price, chaiinifln and managing dirgct^c-, 
presiding. i.« ' 

The following is ilie review by the diairman 
which had been circulated with the report and 
accounts: 

HNANCl 

These are the fifth accounts of Unigatc 
Limited. 'Iliey show that the Company's busi- 
nes.s uondauc.s to expand at a very siitisfactory 
rate, and lliut profits show a correspondingly 
pleasing increase: Group Sales have risen from 
^*216,000,<M)0 to jC229,000,0(H), and the profit 
before taxation this year was jCli^286,562 
(L’fii679,977 in 1962-63). Current taxation takes 
^3,978,916 this year (against ^'3,391,441), leaving 
profit at a final figure of ^14,307,646 (compared 
with L’3,288,536 last year). Ta.\ releases arc 
^118,166 (/;ilL706 in 1962-63). 

As announced during the ycai, the whole of 
the Is.Hucd Share Opital of The Midland Coun¬ 
ties Dairy Limited was acquired at a cost ul 
approxiinaicly ^7,700,000. The profits of that 
undertaking for the eight months from the date 
of acquisition are auributahle to Unignte 
Limited and hove been included in these 
Accounts, 'Fhis purchase and the repayment of 
outstanding loan capital were financed by the 
creation of £9,000,000 S j per cent Debenture 
Stock 1983/88 issued at £98 per cent. An 
independent valuation of the freehold and long 
leasehold properties of The Midland Counties 
Daily Limited and its subsidiary companies, ns 
ill December 31, 1963, disclosed a surplus over 
book value at that date, and this has reduced 
die cost of Goodwill. 

Because of the improvement in the results, 
the Board feels iustified in recommending a 
final dividend of 12 per cent making 17 per 
cent for the year ended March 31, 1964. The 
total ordinary dividends absorb £1,958,105 and 
are a little over twice covered. 

The Dirtretors also recommend that to bring 
the issued capital more closely in line with that 
employed in the business, there should be a 
scrip issue of one Ordinary 5s. share for every 
four Orditwry Ss. shares held. A proposal to 
this effect will be submitted at the Extra* 
ordinary General Meeting following the Annual 
General Meeting, together with a Resolution 
increasing the Authorised Capital from 
£35,000f000 to £40,000,000 by the creation of 
20,000,000 additioiial Ordinary shares of 5 b. 
ea^. 


UNIGATE LIMITED 



AT A VERY SATISFACTORY RATE— 
G. IVOR PRICE REVIEWS ANOTHER 

A\1LK PROOUCl ION ANO DAIRY 
PRODUCTS 

wiiua than 

yet aevere.eiiieiili to oui^ the ifipply of inllh. 

When 1 reviewed future prospects last year, I 
stressed the importance to us of a high level of 
milk production, and pointed out that tliis level 
was determined by the OovernmenL through its 
control of the wholesale price of liquid milk. 
It was with relief, thereftire, that we heard of 
the decision, contained in tlte Government 
February Price Review, to raise the guaranteed 
wholesale price. We fed dial the increase should 
have been greater, but it is nevertheless clear 
that it will be sufficient to halt the decline and 
indeed that it is likely to raise the level of milk 
production. It should also have the further long 
term benefit to ua of restoring the balance 
between breeding for beef onJ breeding for 
dairying. 

Home produced cheese and butter w'crc very 
short during the latter half of the year, and it 
wa.s therefore heart-breaking to see some of our 
manufacturing plants standing idle for lack of 
liquid supplies, particularly as we have often 
been urged officially to add to our facilities for 
convei'ting milk to products. It was difficult 
to obtain imports to replace the shortage, 
since similar ctmditions prevailed throughout 
Europe. 

From tune to time .supplies from some of the 
milk producers serving our country depots have 
been diverted by the Milk Marketing' Board 
direct to town dairies, but in the past additioDal 
supplies from the remaining producers have 
more than made good the deficiency. It docs 
not seem probable, however, that the improve^ 
ment in milk production cx>nsequkm pjppu rht 
February Price Review will be suffidetit entirdy 
to solve the difficulties which such diversion 
entails, and we may have to close dowor Boibe, 
of our depots near large ^wns. We feel that 
the Company and other depot proprietors do 
not receive the ronsideration in matter 
which Uiey are entitled to expect. 

INFANT FOODS 

Hie sales of Cow & Gate infant foods, both 
at liomc and overseas, continue to fiourish. 

BRANDED PRODUCFS 

The branded lines of dairy products are also 
in increasing demand, and it may interest you 
to know that the President of the National 
Federation of Wholesale Grocers and Provision 


INCREASE OF CAPITAl AND 
YEAR OF PROGRESS 

. Merchantb recently gave liigh, ptolse to UAighce 
(Dairy Sales) Limited, our urganii^atioii for 
disrrlburing dairy products. 

NISIN AND INPAC 

Although approval for the use of Nisin (a^ 
substance which prevents food from spoiliiig) 
in Canada, the USA andJfa|)fmil«|s not yet been., 
received, sales in other pafts of the world hayc' * 
gone ahead, and wc arc well plcqsed W'ith the 
results of our efforts -to impirafve an^ market 
this product. 

F-npac and Uniflor—pteparktioUS eoUtaining 
active cultures bf hicfobaOilltis acidophilUs—^ 
being incrcBBingly used for the treatment 40f 
intestinal dihorders. 


LIQUID MILK DLSTRIBUJION 

I referred last year to the small incredke' 
in renmneration ullovVcd ' td distributors Iki 
October, 15>62. Further representations 
the Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries a 
Food resulted in only a very slight improv^ 
ment. 

The plan to stamp out bovine tuberculost% 
which has been pur.sued over a period of some 
40 years by tlic Government, has now achieved 
its object, and all milk in this country now 
comes from attested herds. Great praise is due 
to all those who have conprihuud, towards the 
achi^nient of diia very" <fo^ir«ble objective. 
Bediiutte uM herda arc now atwated, however, 
the sale of tuberculin-tested milk—^which pre¬ 
viously earned us a premium—^lias ceased, and 
;wtt have CDDCtotratocl oil dil tolb oC'^tivb high 
'quality milks/.Chanitel Islkikls; and' Homot 
geni.sed.. , The advgn|ages ^ j,,qf. y homogenising 
mific (tWt h to . apfoadiitg the cream 
evenly 'mrM^out the'ihilkj havi: come to be 
recognised. 

TRANSPORT COMPANIES 

Both Micklvover Transport Limited and 
Wincamon Transport and Engineering Co./ 
Limited continue to design and manufacture all 
the vehicle bodies u.scd throughout the Group. 

Good progress oominues to be made in the; 
manufaaurc of bodies and oatiuinors made from 
glass-reinforced plastic, from which all bodies 
for our decerk vchkks are now made. Further 
toseavch and devekipiiiefn 4b the use of this new 
material, of which we are psoneers, has led tOi 
the manufacture of a wide variety of other 
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products, and wc arc hopeful of still further 
expansion in these i>cw fields. 

The manitfectjjring side of our Transport 
Companies lias full order books. 

LNCINI'I RINC COMPANirS 

These Companies have made good progress 
m all directions except that of heavy engineering, 
where the fulfilment in the recent past of large 
contracts for the supply of equipment has caused 
a diminution of present demand. Production is 
in consequence about to be concentrated in one 
factory. The Refrigeration Division, however, 
has large orders on hand. 

FARMING 

Vi'c own and operate five farms in England 
*,iiid Wales. Following the hard winter of 
1962-63 they were rather unprofitable; wc 
hope for an improvement as a result of the 
February Price Review, although in our opinion 
the margins will still be inadequate. 

SHOPS 

Throughout the Group we have over 700 
shops, many of them small. As I have pointed 
out before, our object is to adapt most of them 
to self-service methods. Wc also own some 
larger shops, which come into the category of 
supermarkets, and feel that there is considerable 
scope for us to extend our operations in this 
^v.dd. 


PROPER I ICS 

arc fortunate in having purchased many 
of the premises used in our various businesses 
during prc-inflationary days, for ihe cost of 
sites and buildings is now very high. We have 
met witli some diflkulty in securing planning 
consent for new milk distribuiing depots, but 
our operations have not been subsianiially hin¬ 
dered thereby. 

Some properties have betn sold at figures 
above their book value, as will be seen by the 
addition of ^'212,505 to Capital Reserves. 

A new office is being built for Cow & Gate 
^ Guildford, and tliis will enable the staff now 
noused in several premises to be gathered 
rogeiher in one building with resultant econo¬ 
mies. I'he existing offices are being sold. 

Dl.VILOPMLMS 

The Midland Counties’ new dairy at Birming¬ 
ham, which incorporates all the most modern 
devices known in the'dairy world, was opened 
on July 8th by the Lord Mayor of Birmingham, 
llie ceremony was attended by civic dignitaries 
from all the areas served by thait company. 

A new central research laboratory is being 
built at Western Avenue in London and, on 
completion, should contribute to further know¬ 
ledge of dairying. 

Two computers are being installed, one in 
the West Country and one in London. It is 
expected iliat when they are in operation statis¬ 
tics will be available earlier and that the render¬ 
ing of accounts will be accelerated. 

IHE NEW FIVE-DAY WORKING-WECK 

In the milk trade, work has to continue every 
day of the week and every day of the year. In 
order to improve conditions we introduced, not 
long before the war, a six-day working-week 
for individuals by airanging a rota-system of 
reliefs. The milk^disferibution and manufactur¬ 
ing trade are shortly to have a five-day workings 
week. This will entail a more complicated tota/ 
which may be difficult to put into operation; 

we are confident that our staff will make 
every effort to maintain daily milk deliveries. 
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RESEARCH AND QUALITY CONTROL 

I have referred abo\^ to our deciskm to buUd ■ 
a new central laboratory. Wc have,, of course, 
also to maintain working laboratoryes it tUi milk 
handling points, where we make immediaitc tist^ 
for composition and keeping-quality. .Many 
thousands of rests are made each day, 

OV LRSLAS 

T referred I.ist year to our iiiicresis in Canada, 
Australia and New Zealand. Extensions are in 
hand and contemplated. 

W’c now have investments in India, Kenya 
and Nigeria. In the Republic of Ireland we, 
vith our partners, are expanding. 

SFAFF 

It is again my pleasant duty to thank all those 
working for the company and its subsidiaries, 
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including overseas agents, most warmly for their 

work during dub prtt yoar. 4' 

imosPiscri^'^ 

1 am always reluctant to m.'tke prophecies. 
Prom the inside of a business, difliciilties some¬ 
times look formidable. But we have a good 
team of management, supported by able and 
eager young men, und an organisation which 
has proved its efficiency. Everything suggests, 
therefore, die present prosperity of your 
company will continue in the future. 

Tlie report and accounts were adopted 
and the dividends, as recommended, were 
approved. 

At the subsequent extraordinary general meet¬ 
ing Resolutions were passed increasing the 
capital of the Company to £^,000,000 by the 
creation of 20,000,000 additional Ordinary 
Shares of Ss. each and giving eff^t to the one- 
for-four scrip issue. 


CONTROLS AND COMMUNICATIONS 

LIMITED 

Mr D. D. Prenn reports on last 

yeaPs record 
profit 

“ These result?! have been made possible 
and were achieved by the loyalty, effort 
and ability of nil employees, to whom 
I would like to express the gratitude of 
the Directors and Stockholders alike/’ 



The JStli Annual General Meeting was held in 
London on Tuesday^ 15 th September, 1964 



1964 

ms 

fjharc Ciipilal: b!*,', Cum. Red. Preference Slock 

nil 

£155,104 

Ordinary Si(x*k. 

£532,651 

U45,66S 


£532,651 

Lmj72 

Net Prolii for the jear to 31 si March . 

£650,579 

£567,263 

Taxation. 

£315,585 

£274,375 

Net Profit after taxation. 

£334,994 

£292,mH 

6 % Preference Stock Dividend Net. 

(to date of redemption) 

£2,912 

£5,700 

25 ”0 Ordinary SukK Dividend Net. 

£81,562 

£52,931* 


£84,474 

tSS,63l 


*25“;, on smaller capital 

The Report and Accounts were adopted and the dividend of 25 % 

for the year 


was approved. 

At a subsequent Extraordinary General Meeting the proposed one-for-four scrip 
issue was approved. 


Copies of the Annual Report and Accounts 
are available from : 

The Secretary, Controls and Communications Limited, 
130 , Mount Street, London, W.L 
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POWELL DUFFRYN 

CENTENARY YEAR PROFITS HIGHEST IN GROUP'S HISTORY 


Thi Afvnual G^n^raf Mattfufl of 
l>«iivari Diiflryn Limited was hold on 
September ff in London. ThtfoHow- 
Ino are fedluree from the annual atate- 
ment of the Chalmuin, Sir Henry 
Wilson Smith, K.C.B., K.S.E.i 

GENEfiAL OBSERVATIONS 
On 2Sth July, 18d4, there took place the 
Incorporation of the Powell Oulfryn 
Steam Coal Company with a capital of 
£500,000 and an annual coal output of 
abolif 40b,00df tof^s. We ai^e, therefore, 
celebrating this year the centenary of 

' P«wa Olpiliyn* 

«nd Rw hMtm^ of 
Powell Duffryn was one of constantly 
recurring acquisitions and amalgama* 
tibna, with the result that immediately 
prior te the netk>nalieation of coal on the 
"vesting date”, Ist January, 1047, Powell 
Oufifryn was the ifirgeat coal producing 
Company In the United Kingdom. 

It is, however, right to recognise that the 
shape and nature of the Powell Duffryn 
Group was fundamentally altered by the 
nationalisation of coal and, to a lesser 
extent, of the railway wagon fleet. Many 
of the current activities are a continuance 
or development of what existed prior to 
1047. While, It would be untrue to say 
that the centenary is one of name only, 
one must, pay more attention to the form, 
and to the future of Powell Duffryn as we 
now know it than to the historical past. 
Certainly, that has been the policy of the 
Board ever since 1947 with results that 
have not been unsatislactory, especially 
in recent years. 

The 1963/64 figures foi Group profit be¬ 
fore tax, and foi net profit after tax, are 
once more tl>e highest in our history and 
do, in fact, show increases for the fifth 
successive year before tax and for the 
seventh successive year after tax. In 
1058/59 the profits were £1,835,000 
before tax. and £1,190,000 after tax; the 
corresponding figures in 1963/64 were 
£3,368,000 and £1,955,000 respectively. 
This result is very welcome and credit¬ 
able, even after nllowirlg fo» the contrib¬ 
ution from new ncciuisitiorib and from <i 
number of special factort, winch happen¬ 
ed to go our way Inst year 

The Trading Profits, with tite inclusion 
of the profits from the recently acquired 
Vayno! and Mnchcn ciuarries, show an 
increase of just undei £90,000, after pro¬ 
viding an additional £178,000 for depreci¬ 
ation. As always, tlie year had its trading 
problems but despite these your Direc¬ 
tors are satisfied that the overall results 
of the Group enable them to recommend 
an Increase of i% to 7% in the final 
dividend on the ordinary shares (making, 
with the interim dividend of 3% already 
paid, 10% for the year), together with a 
special non-recurring "centenary" bonus 
on the ordinary shares at the rate of 2%. 


TRADE INVESTMENTS 
(f2% of trading income) 

Trade Investments conform to the gen¬ 
eral pattern of Group activities and make 
a valuable contribution to Group reaults. 
In 1963/64 at £440,000 It showed a marked 
increase over the previous year. 

COAL 

(/8% of trading income) 

Total coal tonnages of the Group were 
well maintained for the year as a whole 
despite the mfider winter. On the export 
siderwe ftMTt sMfefaetdry year. Wdhm 
also developed further our international 
eoaljtrdding actfrlties. 
iHIRriNG ANt^SHIRPlillO 
SERVICES 
(16% of trading income) 

These activities continue to make a 
substantial contribution to Group 
profits. The number of ships owned or 
managed by Stephenson Clarke totals 
eighty-six. Group Companies continue 
to provide a wide range of shipping 
services—^as ship's managers, ships' 
agents, charterers, brokers, tug owners, 
stevedores, etc. Profits from all these 
activities were again well maintained in 
1963^64. 

OIL 

(16% of trading income) 

Sales of fuel oil again increased and 
profits from these and our oil storage 
installations now represent a signincant 
proportion of totat earnings. 

TIMBER 

{11% of trading income) 

In this country, 1663 was a good yeai tor 
the timber trade and our importing and 
distributing and builders' merchants 
Companies all did well. 


ENGINEERING. HEATING AND 
AIR CONDITIONING 

(11% of trading income) 

In t963/64 there was an increase in the 
trading profits of the Hamworthy Group. 
Powell Duffryn Engineering had a good 
year. Powell Duffryn Carbon Products 
on a more limited scale is doing well, 
Powell Duffryn Technical Bervicei 
maintained Its position In the U.K. and 
abroad mainly in work on mining pro* 
iects. Powell Duffryn Heating had a year 
that was interesting in terms of changa 
and development. Andrews-Weatherfoll 
has had a difficult year, but the new 
organisation is settling down and the 
worst is over. 

QUARRIES 

(9% of trading Income) 

Our experience has been unlfomtty 
favourable and I have no doubt about the 
usefulness and attractiveness of our 
new acquisition. 

MISCELLANEOUS ACTIVITIES 

(5% of trading income) 

This category covers all those Group 
activities which do not fall readily under 
any of the main headings. Although ir>- 
dlvidually small, their total contribution to 
profits.as can be seen, is not unimportant. 

OUTLOOK 

I remain convinced that the prospects of 
the Powell Duffryn Group as at present 
constituted are good. The year has 
started well and, subject to any major 
external upseL whether political or 
economic, I should expect 1964/65 to 
show further progress 


1964 1963 ^ 

SALIENT FEATURES £ £ P* 

Consolidated profit including income from t;ade 

investments etc.. 6«366,440 3,045,04/ 

Consolidated trading profit after depreciation .. 3,014,663 2,924,711 

Consolidated net profit after tax 1,955,437 1,637,045 

Ordinary dividend for year. 10% §4% 

(equivalent) 

Non-recurring Centenary Bonus on ordinary 

shares. 2 % — 

Gross assets employed . ..48,654.725 47,419,891 

Net assets employed . .. 29,397,495 27,076,948 

'' ''.I"'; ■ imI 


Copies of the Chairman's 
complete steiement 
can be obtained from 
The Secretory, 

Powell Duffryn Limitedt 
B Great Tower Street, 
London, £.C J. 


r T 1 
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NIGERIAN ELECTRICITY 
SUPPLY CORPORATION 

A YfeRY SATISFACTORY STATE 

or ArrAiKS 

ITic thirty-fifth annual gcncr.il meeting of 
N'fgcrian Eloctricity Supply Corporation 
I.inifted waa held on ScthctoIxt 3Sih in 
(.oridon, Sir Miles Clifford, KBE, CMG ^rhe 
chairman), l^rcskling. 

The following is an exiract from his circii- 
Uicd review: 

The Directors* Report and Accounts were in 
\our hands somewhat earlier this year so diiit 
you have had ample time lo ponder nhat I 
vNoiild suggest to you is a Nery satisfactory sraie 
of alfairs. 

Sir Miles titen reviewed briefly the history 
nf the undertaking from 1929 leading up to the 
x'irtiial completion of the (^^rporation’s recein 
major expansion, fie contimied: With the 
enhanced generating capacity we arc now able 
to gi\’e an extremely dficicnr service at low 
cost. The devcktpinent of this programme has 
been very timely since it has ct)incided witli a 
peiiod of buoyancy in die tin market atid should 
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thus have enabled the mining companies to 
obtain the maximum benefit therefrom. 

During the year power sales reached the 
record figure of ^626,467 ; units generated 
roialled 121,073,840, an increase of 9 per-cent 
over the previous year. Mining consumption 
rose by 12.26 per cent but non-mining revenue 
was affected by the liquidation of the Embci 
smelter, the closing down of the railway sleeper 
rcoonditioning works at Heipmig and the ^s- 
bandmcni of ilie United Africa Company** 
Lirge produce buying organisation at Jos. There 
are sumc signs, however, that the Makeri indus¬ 
trial estate is developing and it will do so ihc 
more rapidly once the Government deals wiili 
I he w aier problem; an iron foundry w as opened 
there in June. If tin prices follow die present 
trend, we may anticipate another satisfactory 
\ear in 1965. 

On the other Iiand, expenditure lias ab>0 risen 
due, in part, to wage increases w'hich were 
awarded in 1963 and wc may anticipate further 
claims this year as a result of the rcant countx^’- 
widc labour agitaiioii of which you are aware. 
Here, it gives me great pleasure and satisfaction 
TO record that our own staff displayed complete 
loyally to the Corporation. 

Wc mtisi expect expenditure to increase in 
ndier \N:Tys, arising from the Ciovemment’s 
iRxd TO oflVi iis new wage commitmeiiis, but 


YOKES GROUP LTD. 

Spectaltst^ tn l^'iltrarum aiid Siifnciu}: Fqtiipvieni and otha Spccitihscd 
Enfiineei int; Products 

EXCELLENT RESULTS 

^776,034 

4 : 385,151 ^’ 330 , 673 ) 
/J390,S.S3 '£356,680) 
£209.916 (£168.057) 

The twenty-seventh Annual General .Meeting of Vokcs Group Limited was held t>n 
September 16, 1964^ at Woking, Sir lui Stewart-Richardson, Be, The CJiairman, presiding. 

The following is a summary of his ciitulated .Statement for the year ended March 31, 
1964: 

'The profit growth rate established over pabt years again shows an increase and the 
Board have reaunmeiidud a final dividend of 18 per cent making 24 per cem for die year 
compared with an equivalent of 19.2 per cent for, the preceding year. 

The further expansion in sales is substantially in respect of new products designed and 
developed within the Group, together with an increased effort to extend sales in all branches 
of industry. There has also been an expansion in sales of products manufactured under 
licence; direct exports have shown a steady growth, likewise the production and sales of the 
Australian and Dutch Subsidiary Companies. In view of the potential, the Group has 
reocntly eatabfished its own European Sales Ofiicedii Holland. 

The Board consider that under present conditions, the most viable means of continued 
expansion is by the increased production and sale of products emanating from the Group's 
own design .and development resources which, jat all Umes, rc'ceive die closest atieniion. 
This docs not neglect the possibility of acquiring further manufacturing licences. 

The present order b(H>k position is extrciiiely strong, production units arc working 
to capacity and the Board has under consideraiioiii a further expansion of production facilities, 
the cost of which will be, as far as can be seen at present, financed from the Group’s own 
resoiurces. 

Subject to adve^^e events outside ihc Board’s control, there Is good reason to believe 
that the results for the current year should be satis^acto^^^ 

I will conclude by thanking all Directors and employees, both :tt honte and overseas, 
for their continued efforts. 


‘ Profit . 

Less raxat-ion 
Nietc Profit ... 
Dividends 
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I have every oonfidence that they iU do noth¬ 
ing to disenminate as between us and the 
Electiiciry Qorporatibii of .Nigerig with wlikh 
M e arc so intimately associated. 

You Mill have remarked the increase in Bank 
niicrest paid which MXtuld have been even 
gr;eater but for the fact dytt the share eapiul 
was ur:reased in November by a rights issue of 
297,272 Ordinary Shares at par which were 
readily taken up. I predicted, on tb^ occasion 
of this iKNue, mat we would expect to main¬ 
tain the dividend on the iiicreascd cnpii.tl and 
this, with the reconimemlaiuui of a final 11 jKr 
cent, i.s happily the case. 

I normally refrain from comment on the 
(loUtical scene but tliink if appropriate Oil this 
occasion to pay tribute to die way in which 
Nigeria has weatheivd her first thme years of 
independence; the country has had its teetiiing 
troubles, jncviiitbly, buc has handled them with 
wisdom and restraint and I venture to suggest 
to you that there is no iixuc stable inHucricc 
in Africa today. 

The report' was adopted. 


B. LLl lOTT & CO. ITD. 

Hic forty-third Annunl General Meeting of 
ihc (Company was held in London go September 
14, 1964. 

Mr J. Frye, Chairtnan, said “Trading profit 
of £716,558 is the second higliest earned by 
tl Group and but for expenditure incurred in 
commencing production at the Reading factory 
1 would again have been able to present record 
figures. Net profit befonr taxation amounts to 
£517,435, taxation absorl-ts £209,976 and net 
profit alter taxation is £307,306 compared uiili 
£784,248 for 1963. The Directors propose a 
final dividemf of 12J, per cent, a total 20 per 
cent for the year* 1'ata) dividends td>sorb 
£134,275, leaving £17.3,031 to be added to the 
amoupt brought forward. Wc propo!»e to make 
a Riglils Issue of one new 5s. share for each 
ten held. 

During the year \vr acquired the Wesuninsicr 
lingineering C2ompany I.imired. RL nilioit 
(Machinery) Limited showed a fall in both 
turnover and profits compared with the 196.3 
record year. However, the outlook is now very 
much belief. The hccoikI stage of expansion 
at Reading is well uuder way and its potential 
as a profit earning company is large. Elgar 
Macliinc Tool Company Limitod and Pies.s & 
Shear Machinery Owipaiiy Limited bad a good 
year. Moriimcr Machine Tool Company 
i.imiicd also operated satisfactorily. Gate 
.Machinery CTompany Limited, selling imported 
machines showed a rediiciion in profits, although' 
its business improved considerably in the last: 
few months. The used machine tool side was' 
transferred to Modern Machine Tools Limited.' 
'I'he overseas companies showed satisfactory 
pjxifits and a small new ctmipany w as established 
in Bra/dl. 

We welcomed Mr G. W. Mills atKl iMr A J. 
Hayward to ihc Board. 

For the current year 1 feel that, barring 
serious political and labour interferences, we 
should have a satisfactory year and shall be able' 
to maintain the present rate of dividend as 
increased by the Rights Issik*.’* 

' The Report was ack»pted. 
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THE ANGLO-CEYLON 
& GENERAL ESTAT^ CO. 

The seventy-eighth Annual Ordinary General 
Meeting of The Anglo-Ccylon and General 
Tistates Company Limited wa» held on Septem¬ 
ber 9th in London. 

Mr Francis W. Douse (Chairman; presided 
and, in tlie course of his speech, said: 

The Income of the Group from all sources 
at ^M20,801 showed an improvement of 
^826,763 on last year and was an all-time 
record. The resultant net profit for the year 
amounts to ^(,687.135 and after bringing in the 
balance brought forward from last year, the 
amount available for distribution is /il,0:48762. 
We are recommending a final dividend of 9.6 
pence per 5s. Stock Unit which, together with 
the interim dividend paid on the Capital of 
/.T,560,000 before the Scrip Issue, is the equi¬ 
valent of a total for the year of Is. 2.4d. per 
5s. Stock Unit on the increu.sed Capital of 
£.3,900,000 and absorbs £573,000. The dividend 
lor the year represents an increase of 50 per 
cent on last year’s distribution. After placing 
the sum of £100,000 to Contingencies Reserve, 
there remains £375,462 to be carried forward, 
some £14,000 greater than the amount brought 
in. These satisfactory results arise mainly from 
unusually favourable conditions, both in the 
production and marketing ol sugar. They must 
be regarded as very exceptional and in the nature 
of a windfall. 

Of the £687,135 net profit for the year, only 
some £17,000 was attributable to operations in 
Ceylon. No sterling has been received in respect 
of thia Ceylon profit. 

In MAURITIUS the Island’s Sugar Crop was 
685,500 metric tons, of which the Company’s 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 

Estates, together with Mon Tresor 6c Mon 
Desert produced 78,550 metric tons. Both the 
Island’s crop and that for the Group constituted 
all-4ime records. 

The average net price obtained for all sugars 
for 1963 was £44 6s. Od. per metric ton as 
against £33 7s. Od. per metric ton for 1962. 
This price represents the net cash per metric 
ton actually received by Mauritius producers. 

As regards CEYLON, \vc present a sorry 
story. 

For the fourth year in succession our tea 
crop was a record one amounting in all to 
8,898,440 lbs., and, in thi; normal course, should 
have realised a reasonable return to the Com¬ 
pany. 

With onerous ta.vatioD, the return from the 
Company’s operations in Ceylon has been 
shrinking year by year until, for the period 
under review with a turnover of over £1,000.000, 
the net profit w^as only £17,000. 

With the recent Ceylon Budget proposals the 
situation must worsen and it is plain that, for 
the time being at least, we cannot look to Ceylon 
for any worthwhile contribution to the Com¬ 
pany’s profits as a whole, but the Directors hope 
to contain the position so that no losses are 
incurred. 

As regards the PROSPECTS for the current 
year, we cannot anticipate, as 1 have said, any 
profit from ("eylon. In Mauritius, the crop for 
the current year now being harvested is going 
to be disappointing as the clVecl of the two 
cyclones which passed over the Island early in 
1964 and the subsequent unfavourable weather 
conditions is more severe than ,'uiUcipated. Much 
depends on the conditions that prevail from 
now on and the W^orld Price for sugar. There 
will, ot course, be some measure of compensa¬ 
tion from the Cyclone & Drought Insurance 
Fund. 
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WEST CUMBERLAND SILK 
MILLS 

The t went V-fifth Annual General Meeting of 
West Cumberland Silk Mills Limited was held 
«m September 10th in London, Mr R. L. Wyllic 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from the state¬ 
ment prepared by the late Chairman, The Right 
Honourable Lord Wilmot of Selmeston, PC, 
J.P.: I am glad to report a further increase in 
your company’s profit. The group profit before 
taxation for the year ended March 31. 1964, was 
£228,076 compared with £138,481 for tlic pre¬ 
ceding year. 

Tlie extension of the mill and installation of 
additional plant has enabled us to increase con¬ 
siderably both production and sales, and we look 
forward to a further expansion during the 
coming year. 

The demand lor our dress, furnishing and 
upholstery’ fabrics is steadily increasing both at 
home and abroad. 

During the year your board lias purchased 
the freehold of its factory buildings and tlie 
MX acres of land on which they stand. 

Your directors recommend a final dividend 
of 14 per cent, less income tax, making a total 
distribution for the year of 21 per cent. The 
comparable dividend for the preceding year was 
1"^; per cent. 

Since the close of the financial year, produc¬ 
tion and sales arc in excess of Uiose for the 
corresponding period last year, and I look for¬ 
ward with confidence to another satisfactory 
trading period. The report was adopted and. at 
a subsequent extraordinary general meeting, a 
tv\o-for-five scrip issue was approved. 
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If you would like to receive The Economist 
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DOBSON HARDWICK LIMITED 

RECORD TRADING YEAR 

The sixty foiMth aniuijil general meeting of Dobson Hardwick Lijiiiied will be held 
at the Victoria Hotel. Nottingham, on Wednesday, October 7. 1964. at 12.15 p.m. when 
the Accounts for the year ended March 31, 1964, will be considered. The following 
extracts are from the circulated Statement of the Chairman, Sir Geoffrey Barnetf. 

The Group Trading profit before taxation was £1.(109,881 representing an incieasc 
of 47 per cent over the previous year. 

Following the considerable increase in the net prolii the Oiicctois are recommending 
a final dividend of 23 per cent on the increased ordinary capital of £1,030,000. This 
dividend together with the interim dividend already paid is equivalent to a total of 
per cent as compared with an equivalent dividend of 21- per cent for last year. 

The following statistics summarise the results foi the past 5 years— 

1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 

(broken period) 

Sales .£4.238.403 £5.943.125 £5,481,122 £6.579.724 £7,972,5.^2 

*6.435,122 

Profit beloie lax . 454,408 584.297 505,087 685,470 1.009,881 

*610,011 

Total net assets of the group 1,377.861 1.647.9% 2,407.459 2.533.978 2.893,323 

*12 months* equivalent. 

The directors intend to look for additional biKinessCs where they fit in with piesent 
activities. 

The volume of orders on hand is being well maintained and tornoscr for the first 
four months of the current year has increased by 15 i>er cent compaicd with the same 
period last year and the estimated profits are ahead of the comparable figures. If the 
present trend continues and subject to unforeseen circumstances the Gfoup will have 
another good trading year. 


1 h(' 

Economist 
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CHAIR OF ECONOMICS 

AT THE 

UNIVERSITY OF LUND, SWEDEN 

Applications arc invited for the chair of Economics at the University 
of Lund, Sweden. They should be addressed to the KinR and reach 
the Principal (Rcktor) of the University of Lund not later than 
OcLober 1, 1964. 

The prof^sor's salary,: for the present 4,728 Swedish crowns a 
month ; teacbiim: four hours a week. 

Applicant should submit 

(a) duly witnessed schedule of qualifications slating his rcason> 
for wanting efectUm to the chair, 

fb) university degrees and other ntnrks of examinations passed, 

tc) Lcstimooials front enwloycr if tipplicant has been in public or 
private service; and 

(d) books or articles on scientific subjects published by the applicant 
as also other docunwms or papers he wishes to use to supixirt 
his election. 

It should be suited if a given work is written in collaboration with 
someone else. 

The above should be picscnied in four copies. If this caimol be 
done witlKHJt creetwive costs, the Council fJConsistoiict) of the University 
eun grant a reduction in the numlxtr of copies on special request, if 
made before October 1, l%4. If applicant's request is not granted, 
he will be given a short period of time, within which he will have (o 
piocure the copies wanted. 

An extra period of thiee monilis will be allowed applicant for 
liiilher qualifying liimse'lf to ihe eMeiil said under id). The number 
of copies to be piTsented should he the same, but the number can be 
liduccd on special application, if imde befoic tlv end of the tbue 
inoi'iihs mentioned above. 

fx oHicio: 

All GioiiJii'v. 

1 nnd, Seplember 3, l%4. 


f PERSONAL SECRETARY 

III. SiLtii.irv of lUi I onik»n Sihmil oi 
I (iiiiiiiiIls .iiiJ J’lilllicul Sl'Icikc rcuiiiri;*. u 
....rii.iry pr«.K-ijblir h iirHOuiiK'. f/ood shurl- 
ii.ind .tnd lypmH hpccds essential: hiii fsi-rsini.il 
. iiiiinjcs hUi.h us tuci. iiiit.iwiiriilijnr.N9 .mil 
iiimmiiii siiisi. iipiiitly lninor:,iiii. Oulics htivy. 
ii-.poiLsmic, nnd vuiicd Snlaiv on <h.'mIcs rKiny 
ii Ll.JiH) a jxar. ^lsl.'dny wrek, sir wllIs’ 
lUdl holiday, doininul hourti 9.30 a.ni. lo 
' . 1 ) n in. 

‘M>plk,i(lnns vlioiild be inadc In writlns. ylvinn 
ii-i.iils or aifc, cdiiiijTiDn and L-xpcrlenu*. to iIk 
X siisiaiu SccrLiuiy, Lundun Swhoul ul I simoniii.'. 
itui political SciciKc. llouuhioii Suect. Aidwyili. 
1 . 111 ( 1011 , W CM. 


For further 

announcements 

iee pages 1171 and 117S 


IZi .iii.ilysi, lucis and flEiir(;i. und write eoncliiGly 
.ind rellaMi In trade bulletins, etc., haw extvTIeiii 
•uMHMutnity with crimoiuie rescartih oraaniNurton, 
siuie MUiili(b;«tluiiN. Mi«. aiiiiwy reaulrmi. cte.. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS 

Rrseareh AWilNTiint/Slailiitieal Clerk 
rcMiilmd to nsNlNt In InitTuMhiK. svlde> 
r.inslna siodleH of (hr nrvhlteaurMl 
ivrrirmlfln and buildinir Indmtry. Knit* 

.'iMi'r new HradiiRtc, or ynitny man or 
woman wUh '• A " lcv«i MiitltrniuHtni 
.tnd H few ycarN* cS(terienee in mailMibBl 
in Mirvery work SliitlsilcK an imrl ol 
dcuree, ur biLermcdlale asunilnarion of 
liHiliiite of StariiittciimN. an ndvinuaiia'. 

. stariina Mlnry wltblii seal* £15«> x kdO 
• - fcj.UlM). AppMcirtitm fori'ns/inri.luT 

iiiliimNKion Irom Bccreiary, H1HA 
(IIKW>. 66 PuiTlaniJ Pln.i:. Lundun. 
W.I. 


.SAi:?,BURC SEMINAR IN 
AMERICAN STUPIES^ 

SCFltD.SS irOPOI n^KRrtN, 
SALZBURG. AUSTRIA 


'Ml RICAN FORKIGN POLICY 
■uiiiuiiy 10 to tcbruuiy 6. JWtS. 

llinilC ADVflNlSl'RAJlUN IN IIIK 
„ UNlltD STALtS 
lO)tu.iry to Mjrch IJ, 1965 . 


ECONOMIC consultants LIMITED 


we arc ni.ikinir ajpppwtBWfilV IruQi Kspwpddqis «o our tdiciiiscmoiii •>! 
AuRuat 1.5|li. but itwA is IliM .«t ka<^||»cy for -a tliRlily uncMiyvnt 

.voung (»;otit)inisi wit)* 5i<innc iiiiiGb graduating, say inul-tweiuics 

(minimum i|iiahfic:iiions a First or tiood Secniid ia related suhieci). Ihc v^ork 
IS definitely dilficuli ihough \vc try to rcfiwr jobs that we regard as wJioUj 
impossible. Most ii( the work is in industrial studies for ncyr ctipital projects, 
-siimo in regional oconomios sod urdwth problems. Generally, jyur ecnnonusis 
in « cofnpleie job, lucItidlnK eolkctlon (d' iiilormnildn. anaIjmiH and wriiiiur 
of final report, with help wlum needtal Pay and cotaditiotw are ghight. 

Pfeeae wnie. cackDiiiiC shilTI perKoual Ipatiiry. to W. F, laHtaaH. Mauagirig 

pkautur, luBHiuiiMt; Ctumduiniii 2 Howarst Stregi, Loudon, 


lMnii.iry to ^rch IJ, 1965 . 

1*1 WNINO AND DEVELORMI Nf OF IHL 
,, URBAN COMMUNITY 
MrUi ,11 lo April 16. 1965. 

Ii'iiiirvs and Srniinars a.t the puhL-aniduatc 
' Admission Is aninu-il tor evldtfn(,r of 

Ubfiiiy iiiiU ackumpUfehmonc Gsncval age raitUB' 
i(j JO. 

8 lor r'lirihci inrnrmiiiloti pml anplleatlnn I'nrinf. 
|pi,-ttM: write urumatly iti: SuLdiura henuuar 
ps UpDur Brook Birvcc. I outkm. W.i, I 


WASUlNGIltN ni vn OPMI.N r 
((mf*r>RA'i roN 
tNcw I owns Act JV.IP) 

GENFRAf. MANAGER 

WrishinKiun, < oiniiy Diirhum. lias 
Ikvii d(.hiunalv(l .is a ncn town to lorni 
ojirt of tne compr..hcnslvc pi-usrinjinc 
III modGrnlHiiMon mid yrowili lor ihc 
north sOHi icaloii. llir town. whiUn will 
be phuincd lor sume 7U.tN)U lu Htl.dWtt 
iwopit., will blip to nMwt some ol (be 
hotisiiiM nnd ^-mployinent needs irf ilie 
pi'iipic ol I>ni'si(lf und Vt'enrskle. Ihe 
Jcvelopmeiii ^.orixirniion soon lo he 
iNtiihhiihul will fuQuIre a libNHKAI. 
MANAGI K who will be responsible, 
a\ ihiei exetnilvo (illkcr of the Corpora¬ 
tion, for The snpervHim and en<i>rUbi:i> 
thjii of all the ACilviTfes Involved in iIil 
di’velopnii. lit ol a new (own. The pivsi 
will deiii.iiul luitiiuivc, rosourec and 
oraunlHinK ahiliu <>1 a iiiah Older. 
.Salnry £4,.525-(:5.4i)U; conirltnirory pen- 
Nlon vcheme. 

AppUcu^inc, Kivina date of bivUi. 
(latalls of cdUi‘.t(ion, quiifilicutloiis. 
I'xnerieiKv und The names rd' two 
tffm'CK. should be in.ule by Oetobef 1 
I9(i4, iti: 


WashlngKin i 3 i.velopinc«i' Corporuilon. 
e/o The Sceretuiy, 

5lfulstry of Hmistng and l m iH- 
nnvernmeiK. 

Wliiuhall, I onilon, S W.I. 


UNIVERSITY OF QUEENSLAND 

Applleaitons .in Invited for the followina 
nosirlons: 

I l■:(MURKR IN INTrgNATIONAl 
»( ONOMKS CDepurimcnt of External Sindus), 

AppHeapts should have ua honours dcivree In 
ITcmomlea with > prercrubly Mime rese.iti,g 
..xpiirleoea in this I'leld. ‘t'ha auemssrui .ippHeank 
will Hive eouishii In ihu field of Leonomli's I and 
Imerjioliunul Leonomies for tba degn^e course 
of BiMlivlor of L'eemomlci and should haJO 
uppropriuic UniterNUy liiiuUfleatliMis and 
t-xperlefiee (o iintleriiikc this wdrk. 

tIXTUItFSHiP IN PflLlTirAL Sf ILNCB 
I f>*fMUrrincnt of Lxiurnal itadlcs). 

I Apfrtteiinta should hitve an honovrs dearae in 
! Poinieai Xeience and preiarohtv some resuirch 
oapufiance kt this tiuld. Tito suecesatul upnlWuiil 
wtli «l\u coin vs Id ihd llelJ of Pfllilleid .Solom’o 
i lor the dcaree eoiurscs tf Baibolwr of Ana and 
the IMploma of Public Adratplstraiiati und 
I should have aopniprlata UnfveraTty qgiditicMloila 
.iiid espcrlcnee lo inKleiiakc (his wwk.. 

Tile s.ilary iwige t'or ■ Ldctureshlp ta f \\ 9 »io 
6 X CXllMI. I * tAin—iA 2 . 6 l 5 Ptr .nimim 
The lommencinK luilaiSes .dill be de>einiini.j 
aeeQrding lu liualitU.iiioiifi and e.\perii.ni.i.. 

I The ITnlvershy pmsldcs K S ?t U, ijjv super- 
' annontion, honslnw msNiunOt. sliidy L.i\e und 
^ travel arnnis 

I Additional inrormiKion and appHeatlon rorms 
I will be supfib**) upon n quest to the Seem ary. 

I Assoelation of f'ommniwetdfh UnhernlllifS 
' tBronvh Oflicci. >l.iirtborotluh HOPfc. Pall Mall. 

I London, S.W.I. 

Apnlii iiikwis close, in I andon .mil llibti'itir, 
nit Oaober 9 . lor,a 


.STATISTICIAN 

UOVK 1 INM 1 .NT clf i ni 

ApplieaitotiK are invited for tho uBwve- 
mentioned MpiMinimeni ijpi.(bc 
at Suva. C'litididuiCH. wpo sitsnild not 
be more than so, rdnsf ha<^ had 
expericnee In a stntlhtiuil nrwunlanilon 
prcforuhly in a sniiill SiHtlsilud Depart¬ 
ment. They Hhoald be capable of 

.1 central slmlijduHl tifitee, and will be 
dlivitly responsihU lo the (iuvcrnniciu 
Stntistlelan; ' ttt« work ,WlU Involve 
pl.inninH and cxciuiinu new (hojciin 
G eiteriil rnllK'r than HPeviulibod. siutls- 
iiual cKperienic is desirable. 

Appolniineni on eonuaet. for 
luars 111 the iiisi invuinec. Gtoss 
LmoUimenis lu the siuk fcj 1.256 5 s. Ud.- 
U’ 2 .,sun <41 1111.1 on xterilngi. I .anerl- 
eitkc Will dcu-iinine starting salary, 
f’onii-itr Mi.iiiiltv 15 per cent, of 
loiiil emoliiineiits Loeal lovome lax. 
hrrr mssnym tirncrmis tenvr nnd 
ciliJL.iriiMt .illow.iULCs. I-rev roedUal 
athuitfon Ciownimeiti qnartvrs ard 
provulcO. II av.ulable. or lent uliowunce 
III lieu. 

I*h*:i 9 p nnpij’ tor fiirrhor detnltii to the 

Af'PoiNrMi Nfs oFme:hii. 

l»t PAR riVILN 1 or IFCTINICAL 
(•<M)l’U<AriON. 

RCKJM .mi. I'LAND HOUSK 
SI V<J IM Afb, VlCl'ORIA. SSl'.I. 
aivlna your loll name. tOHetlicr with 
hilef iletailN or voiir aunlineikitiina and 
expcrienur, uiul qitottnn KC 224162 / 01 . 


uprtVERsiTY or cambriik;l. 

l.CONUMiC.S or SOL III ASIA i 


UNIVER.SITY OF GLASGOW 

AbdlhtANlSIllP IN POLITICAL ECONOMY 

Applieutlonv are inviud lor an Assiitunishlp 
in FoIiIkuI Lvoiimny Saliir}' scale: tl.n.M) \ 
£ 7 $ — £ 1.275 per .inniim Inltljt salary nccord- 
I fug to experience and qtiuliticaiionx. P.S.H.U. 

I AppHcirtlonK (three copfiwl should be lodged, 

' not later than Si-prciTihci 2 o, 1904 . with the 
uratcrslgneiL tioni whom liiiUier i>artieulars may 
tu- obtuinecl. 

, HOHI. I. tlUTCiriiSON, ^ 

S.-..r, t.jiv .11 itu Unhemty Court. 

THE AUSTRALIAN NATIQNAL 
UNIVERSITY 

Rl SI \U< II SC IIOI ARSIMPSl 

Applications aic invited for SLliolarshkis |a 
I AiithropolfiKV and SoLioltiny nncIiidiiiR Oacgnlc 
I InMiiisiiw), IX-nioKrapliy rtnvhidinH social dhd 
; (iiliurai uciviisi, i Lonotniiw nrichidins I eondOiic 
' Hisiory iinct 1 conoinic Si.nislics), CicuHruphy 
' tiniiM hnnitlics bill nol iii present^ n 51 l|, MV 
iinphasis on soil i:..oj'i'.iphy and cIlmitdlOliyf. 
Modern liisioiy (n..iiiciil.irly In the nelthr bf 
Australia nnd ihc British ('omnionwcallhL Pur 
) astern lliscnvy (Lnifna nnd Jopaiil*,^^ lntar» 
n.iiion.il Relations, tub. PatitlK (Tiriloty, 
f‘oiiiK.(l Klenee ttnalodlgg inibHe adminltii^' 
tioiit, Pnllohopby liniiiuliiifi .is well ns the 
iipjOIiioiiuI bruiielu-H ol philosophy, suciid and 
isihiicaf phihMsiphy, the uhliotmiqnr Of adunaikm, 
flu logii of till Huiiiial .iiid social scicnvcs and 
ot Idulory the his.ory id ideMl. and M.tiiules 
<fn(.hidihH VlailHm.tttc.d 6i4lMLiCiU. 

Applicjiils should be posig'.idiiulu Klitdcnis 
With capacity lor rcsc.irch Scholars will 

normijlly wi^rol Un a Pli,l>. deaicf, llic uoursd 
lor wjileh extends ovci tfifcc V('aix A achofnr- 
ship II Initially dwiirdru for twrt ycaan but will 
normnlly tn* estcttJcCI It'i tlu whole period of 
the appruvcci eonrse 

Ihc ba^e SiitOhirshf»i atlnwiinee lx f\l (W9f 
per uunpni. Marrtod K’hnhin with depdAdent 
ihlldrcn receive a.idiliunul alfowtincc*. i iii'eJ 
lu and liom C ... Piild. 

ArOHcailon lorrm and'fanbcl' partlcuhin ard 
avulhthu iro/n ihc Uiiiversliy or I'rotii ihc 
Scercuiry, Tlu* AMOtilaUdn Af <pommonweuliJt 
Gnlyersliies, Minlnorot'sli House. Pall M.ill. 

1 nndon. S W.I Appilcation< uU<>u 1 d reach the 
. 'University by April .Bi.h or Oclohei , 1 I >1 in gny 
year, aimraiah siiedwl eofisidmiifon may nw 
loven to applieaiionv at other ifmev. Schol.ir- 
.shlps may he i.jk..n up iii any lime uller award, 
subject lo aH>i.ciiiciu of the lli^td ol nepuMnicni 
LOnccTJted. 

I> K R HGlMiRIN. 

Rcaikirar. 

InMiioic of Adiiinced .Studies. 

Box 4 P.iT.. 

C’unberr.i, A ( I . Aiisirulin 

• \ suhsi.miiiil LnoM'bdyc of ihr rclevnni 
lunguaKc is a pic-tcquiMic. 


_ 1 bc .^poltummts Conimlitce of ilic 1 aciilqf 
BitaM lOf iUeniv^ics and Politics inMlc applic'iB 
fe"— JiV_iL UNlVURlin Y ASSIsrANf 

Lira:TT;MLiOFItF 1 q*j* I eonomies w lih sivciia 
TCMriHa'* to loMh Asia (South Asia hrliii 
inlerpreud iiv meanlna Pakistan. India nn# 

I k.eytOAL "ille candldaiC’ apntihited will hg 
eapccrciT to iiTkc part In the Fueiiliy’s tcachltiB 
^gjuiync un Uis 

emmmex and i« cnntrtFDte HTrhtr svnrfc nrTh? 
prnrsniw’d umverslcy Chnna n£ touih Asian 
Studies. The cTindidafc anpointrd m.iy be a 
person who |iu« had dl»e«t rxiH'rii'ncu <11 
fiimomic iOi\ciitl(in<i and 'problems m come 
realons ol houdi Asia^ alternatively U' he has 
had no such experience he W'lli be cmcstnraaccl, 
whb the aid of suitable travel grants, lo acquitr 
M«m« bi' spendhtg u eoiMldvrubic twrlnd ilurlna 
llie earliei part of his teiuito in some i onion 
ttf hciuih Asia. 

Appointmeni will be for three xesus In ifie 
Hrsi instunee. wjth the Pimslhtlll) of ic-apiMini- 
ment f<tr two years. The maalnuim tmine. of 
Ihc Unitcrsiiy Assistant lediirexhlp Is y. irs 
I'hr aPiwunimcm will have ciltnet from January I. 
1965 , ctr later. 

The piHistnnoble silpend of .i I luietsnv 
Assistant LeeiurcT U on the M'ile 41 1.570 

f iiriiier InformalImi may be obinlnt d ixnn 
the bceretai'}/ of the Arpointmems Coinniiiieo. 

A inindldute ilioiild send eight copies of h/v 
appgeuiron 'to the ikcTid^y nf tl«e Appoint. 

, meats I'ommitlee <*f the Faenltv of FiomnnK’S 
and 1 ‘oJiLlis, Mclawlck Avenue, ('unibildsv. so 
as to rent-h him ns sonn iis poiiitihlv vUMt lo any 
case not later iliNfl NovetWher . 10 , I^i 04 . A 
candidate trnin oversoas need not. however, 
send more than one cutty nf hit nppBentlon. 
1 ‘esilmiHiiulN are not vaqmred tint iho nnmvs of 
two refei'ccH shnuld be «vait and. if so JvslnJ. 
one or mciie cooies of any publiyhed work or 
tlnpiibflslicd wiidngs. 


THH GLACIER METAL 
COMPANY LTD. 

rt'uulrc* a 

ElUXJR ^ ru 1 ATOtt 

nils Is tin Intercittfiig new jppolnt- 
nirnt otTeiinx eonvhkt.ible Sc ope for 
ili'.velopmenl. 

The tii.oii task will he lu anal) so 
ggodtNt ihmand trends, i.j lorccasi 
dcmimd palterns .iMd proUiKHon 
iW^ally required. 

A^hcaniN should have n dCK'ec in 
Mailiemiitlcs or I toiioimiiles, exiieri- 
enee of siallsileal tinulyKis and appHi-J. 
lirthand uhihiy lo iu-riiiirc ,in apprcuii- 
Boii ol releviiiiL in(Jiisiil.<l and ccijiioniis 
UfALnils. 

7 ^arilnii salary op 10 t'‘»(Mi pci iniiiim. 

Htiel deiuilx ol icle'am pi.is.in.il 
(litl.i 10 • , , , 

I'l-rsonm-l Division. 

Jhh 1 allim Road, 

M pi. non, 
iS'cmtilcy. 

Mlildiaaejc, 

Oli.HIInn ivicrviK'g 


ECONOMIST 

\T>p)icjtivmM are dtvkoJ friRti re.cmU 
qiultluci buiiu or fuimle flrailuaiss 
vsirh ,tf Icrrsi w.-Artd cM-t brtnouc,. 
rwufarablv hat dtic iv,ecA5a«Ily 11 
, eiKinomi^ii, for a port In .an Scamnmi s 
Divisitiu i.inccrnv'J with 4*1 .t*lX'wts <'J 

ihc* P:i-*k.t«iiig latlttetfy. ' 

Duiic-i vvill inelllde the pre;t.ir.i, nt 
of yetwJr.Tl edoftorair ford-M-ts . 111 .i 

^urvev■< of imJaatrtfg coiincslcd wi;h 

the L,tinip.n».v‘s 1 >iIlmi3«s5. 

AppLi.iilioiis, ia writing, to ; 

Staff Divisiof), 

THE HETAL BOX COMPANY 
UHITED, 

37 Bnker Sirggi^, London. \5.f. 
qnoling refgrenre IS\ 9, 
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COMPUTER 

PROGRAMMER 


Petfoods Limited. Melton Mowbra/, have a vacancy for a 
Computer Programmer. 

the successful applicant will programme for an IBM 1401 
computer with magnetic tapes. He or she should have been 
educated to G.C.E. *'A'' level in Machs, and have about two years' 
experience in IBM 1401 programming. 

The salary range lor Chit lob Is £1,400-d1.i00 p 4 i., and the 
starting salary will be paid within this range dependent upon 
experience. 

The Company provides non-contributory pension, life assurance, 
sickness bepefit schemes and other valuable fringe benefits. 

There are excellent canteen, office facilities, etc. 

Applications, giving brief details, should be submitted to : 

PERSONNEL OFFICER (F), 

PETFOODS LIMITED, 

Helton Mowbray, Leics. 


ASHKIDGF. MANAGEMENT I 

COLLEGE I 

RI’SR/VKCH ASSIST WISH IP 

Rervnt arMduitli;* In the sothil «lio 

wl»h In NNin cjcpciitrnce in ilu* Held ol intnintrc 
mum rtwiircn arc intticd ti* Mi*ply fnr ilir piwi 
of KcHcHriti AnslNluin OH Ihc *f«IT of AMliridHi | 
Miinuticment (oilent;. Iliiins will inttiivi- I 
parilclpuilon In it i«crlt’i of Held ' 

In lndii«irial or0HnlviUonH, »ncl trulnUiK in ' 
ri'sctirch u*i.-hnlqiie« will l>c iilwn. 

The arpolntnicni will be for :i period of iwn 
years iitniHlIv, ul a atiitiiiui naliir, ol il.iion ' 
rK.r iiiiiiiim. I 

A|tnlluntl<in«, aliuinR aoc. qnuliflradonii and ' 
fflvlna dcUklla ol uoy nles.ioi i-api Hi'iuv, Nlioiild 
be acm to llu IMiecinr rn' Ue>waruh. AMhiidut j 
Mannscmeni IrdlL'ac. Rerklnimsii'd. Mcits., to 
arrive not later ihuii Octnltci i^. in(i4. 

UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 

FAri'l.TY Ol' roMMI ItfT. AND 
SOCIAL SC IHNt L 

AtipIUuiinna are Invited for the rn«t of 

LIA 1 t*RkR pU ASSIST AN I I ICl L iCLIi 
IN LC^ONUMU S 

TTie appointment may he permanent or 
tempiirarv. ctmnniiKlnu ii inmhlhlt on January I. 

the Hiil.nv sluIcv me Im Iccmreo. il.Jilo 
K 1.KS in I? l(iC X lo and loi iissislaiii 

Irvliiifiv CLOSU a i7i to iLi.ili plua i.S.S L. 
hciieliiv. 

Api'lKiduinii flliree cnnlevt. nAniinc three 
reftrern hhtMild hv vein by tKioher l<Ai4 
to ilte AwiMnni KtHiairnr (C oiniuei lv and SolihI 
NiTeneel. The Hnit-crHliy ol Hlrinim/hani. 
llirniiiiHham fioin whom liirihcr paituiiiarH 
iliaV he nhtntnid. 


THE UNIVLRSH Y Ol 
MANCHLSTLR 

\nplii.'iitionv nrc liuitid for two po>ii, of 
\SSIM\N( lltitIKIU IP ICONtlMU and 
, SiK lAI. SlATTSrUh Sal.ii> suik il.ONi lo 
tl.77S per Hiiniini, wiih nicniherddp ol the 
I ,S,N U. AppllvitllonH Mhoiild be sent noi luiu 
ili.in Oeloher T. lo ihe KeffUtrur. I he 

LMiiveratly Miim-hesiei I.'* Irom wtntm liirilier 
parileiiiars and lorins ol applu'.irion mat he 
uhlidnerl 


For further announcemente , 

sea pagea 1171 A 1177 j 

UNIVliRSITY or QUECNStAND ■ 


The tiiiherhliy Iiimicr arpIlLuiions for tliosc 
iHo pobitInnN Appileanis '■hotilil have an . 

lltllKIItts dliKl'CC In I'AOIIOIIIKS. > 

I Till) Mlary raiiae fi>r liiior is LM.itri — % x ^ 
£AMi— lAl.^lMf tvi anniiiM. Hie coinincnsina i 
Xttlary tor u gradiuio with first or second tl.iss 
lionoins will be ui the i.iu ol lAI 4IHi ixr 
finniinl. An uppolntci irom ilu United K.lnHdoni 
would tra\i-l to Ausirali.t uiidci the abslMid 
nrilurutiuii scheme 

AddlllonnI InforniHiion and iipplicalion forms 
I will lie supplied upon iluik'si io the Seirciarv, ^ 
Assirkiuiinn of ( omnioiiwealih UnlseisIlKs 
fllruiich Olllccl. Marlbuioiiah House. Pull Mull. } 
I ondon S W .1. 

Applie.aiionv (Tove, In I,pinion aiii.1 niisbnnr, 
on V, [ 


[iNylon] 


STATISTICIANS 


British Nylon Spinner'S have two vacancies for Statistician! m their Manac^hiant Services 
Unit. This Unk is responsible to senior manacement for the investigation of all aspects 
of (he Company’s world-wide activities, so that the work of the sutistical section is 
unusually diverse and interesting. 

The work involves the application of mathematical, statistical and operational research 
technique! to every kind of problem met by the Company in the management and 
Kientific fields. A good mathematical and statistical library, together with computer 
facilities, it available to the Unit. 

Applications are invited from men and women posseving a good degree in Kathematics 
(with statistics) or a Diploma in Statistics. One vacancy is suitable for someone in his/her 
early thirties with several years' relevant experience but for the other vacancy, a younger 
person would be acceptable. 

The Management Services Unit is based at the Company's headquarters in the attractive 
county of Monmouthshire Auistance will be given to married men with the cost of 
moving to this area. 

Please wine lu the Personnel Manager. 

British Nylon Spinners Limited, 

Pontypool, Monmouthshire 


t.uii l-iN A til r>l<(<i I I n 
N1.iiiulji.iiirvrh und .Suppliers ol Sv.iciiiiru 
InsiiiiiiK'nis and I uboiuiory I iiinpinrui 

INDUSTRIAL MARKLT 
RESEARCH ASSISTANT 

I.OkUltnn . 

llcud Oniir Mpction, Middirsft 
Hiifies • 

AsHrHMnrnl of muikri lor new and 
etUiltiH prtiduLis ‘ rtumiiiuiion of 
murketiiia methods and u-laicd 
m.tiiviw. 


Uuulificatlons - 

tjradiiuir isuence eiouomlcs or 
«nHin«'vrini:i wiili Niiii.iblc induslriul 
expcrient.e : uve uiiJci JO. 

f erms ■ 

Salary (o £I.aoh |>rr iinnum ' 

C'onirlbiiinry Pension and hree Lite 
Ashui ante. 

tAnir fur npplioniion ffirtn to (he 
Srirri:tiy. I nliiiy lioiid. Ali^enun. 

Wciiihley, Middlesex. 


BRITISH TFGHNICAL 
! ASSISTANCE 

! J*VKIST\N 

ECONOMIST (PUBLICATIONS) 

An I conomisi in rruiilrril, to bo 
reNpoimihic loi ihc edilinv ol .ni iiniiniit 
I (onoink Siii\e> .ind nihin piihllciiiUnis 
on cloiioiuIl , i,il imd livul 

mMlicis C..tiidid.ilcs sliiiiild Iv uiiahlifd 
i.i.Oni>lhlKIS Willi VMHTU'TKC Ol ediilpi’ 

TIu- appninimmt Is on ion*riui terms 
for one year in ihe Mrsi inslniisr. Ilnsu 
siiliiry IS tJ.Snii pir diitiiim with ii in\ 
tii'v Ovei’Mciis AllowHiibC ot ililii tHiuulei. 
tl IJii (maiiioJ, iiii.iiiomiiimied by wlli' 

UJid rni.irncd, inimiipanivil 

wilri per iinmnn l-rsu paxsai.'i.s und 
assanimoUiiijoii. (Juihi nnd htliicnilon 

UlloWUllLLS 

Pleuso HPPiv for fiirihcr dcliiMs in 
ihi; Appolnimrnis Olhvvr. Konm ,nii 
l)lP\UrMINI 111- IKHNKAI 
t O-OPI KAT KIN' I l.iiul Hoiikl- Si.ip 
PlHie, Vicloii.i, S W I, I'Hinr lull n.mv, 
iiiid brief dcl.ills ol gti.iliiKalions niuj 
cxpcrltfUss, nnd cinoilnu l<( *10/n** 111 


EDUCATION, BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 


GRADUATE ECONOMIST 

Turners Asbestos Fibres l.iniitcd, responsible for the distribu¬ 
tion Ritd selling o£ the aibeslus fibres produced by the T urner &. 
Newall mining Oompanies, is looking lor a young graduate to join 
their staff in Manchester. 

The man appointed must be able to deal with the development 
and operation of a statistical service and the interpretation of 
statistics: some market research work will also be involved. He 
would also have certain commercial duties which could lead to 
his appointment as an overseas travelling representative at a later 
date. 

An Economics graduate, aged about 25. having some market 
research experience and one or more European language, would 
be most suitable for this post. 

Applications, giving age, cs^rlcncc and present \alar>. should 
be sent to: 

The MuiWKeiuent .\pp4iintmeiils .\dviscr. 

Turner 4b Newall Limited, 

15 Clinton Street, 

London, M'.l. 


TUITION FOR B.Sc. ECONOMICS 

^nlsry Hull (I %! lNn4i pruMdvs PostuI 
f’mirsoN 111 ,< wide luniit. ol bubje^lx •'*»■ ih«‘ 
iwit exiimiii.tllons lor I ondon Unlv H.Sc. licon 
(ihitT il eiiirumi' Is iiKliidLdi ai niudiT.ut' Pcl-n. 
I,"K* VNoInv:) Hull NiudvniN p.ivstd London 
. l.'itlvciMty B Si. Kmui. I’x.tins , lUAU-lWH 
I liillloii uKo loi (i ( 1 Liiw St.ilivlli,ul. ollkii 
j LKunix.<—l’r<iNpct.ius <nicnlii>n i-x.imliiiiiJoiii rrom 
j ) \S'. Shiiw I Icu'hiT, C .H l_ II II . PrJiu.lp.ll. 

I IXpl P17. 

I WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 

D AVH S'S Triiiiilni! course irvcnlnul for 
proKpcitivr TI ACTIhKS OF ENOl.ISM TO 
FORLKiNI RS. October 7ili 10 OccLinhcr Uih 
S|H-ii:il vccilon on unc of mcilianicul hKIk cun 
be taken serninitcls —P.irtiriiliint from DuvJw’s 
School of KnulUh. .14 Hyde Puik Uuic. S.W.7. 
iKNIuhbihrldKC fiMi.V.i 

F RUST RATIO VOIIK f Of Z"" million who 
voted laxt time. 17 million hud no effect 
on tlie result. 12 million voted fur defented 
cundidatex. unother 5 million piled up unnccuN- 
!«ni> mujorliiev This lx hound lo happen wgli 
X votina. We are one of the lew coufrtriex 

which viill put UP with Uds, 'The Kindle 
Trunufcruhle Vote W9uiif IhuTce your voic ellee- 
iliV'--Wriie tjj TTit Kleclorul Krform Sociciv- 
Albany Iniititotc. C’rt-ck Rond. London, 
'Tiileway 

Home Study Coumes 
B.SC. (ECON) LLB. 

fciul other cvtcrnnl dcitroe^ of the Univcrsliv of 
' London. AIno Aitnuniuncy. Sccrcuryship. l.uw, 
Covtinu. Btinkinu Insurance, Murketinu. Cj.C.I,.. 
und many ition>cxum.) courses in busiiu'ss xuh- 
Jeiis Incliidinit the new StoikhruLcrs und Sutek- 
iubhers loursc. 

Wriic iiidiiy for details or advice, atutlna 
siihicci ill which Interested. to ; 

i METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 

H>epl (iU.2>. Si Mb.ms. 

I or cull III JO Queen Vieiona hirer*. London. 

' I (. 4. Ciiy f!8'‘4. tl ouiided Ihlio 


B.St. (ECON) 


lONlTON UNIVLRSHY 

I' t ( toiindcd III IKK7, ;>ui4.rsslii*L i*o i>.i)> s 
Miitlcnis tor ihiK Decree UibtaliKihlc wiilioot 
rrsidi'iiii'i. whiih is ii vuliiubk ciu.iliflialion 
ioi thiSNc HcekliiH cki'Liiiivi iippoinonenls m 
loinnierLC or InUiisiry. Kovcrnmi-ni or niuriii.iprii 
piiMs.—Prospectus, Mivinx det.iiU of Courses lor 
olliir london DuKrers. C>.( .1 Law l.xanis 
ric . ITom Kcuisir.ir, University Correspoiuiciuc 
( ollcuc. no Hiirhnutoii House. CumhridNC. 

POSTAL PROGRAMMING 
SERVICE 

I siHTt proRrfimmcrx will priuirumme ynur 
problem l«ir uity loninufcr. 

Plciisi wiiu Hox IKS.t. 


Paris office 


C.ompnny cviisinc Its activities with 
cx-ioliinics offers forclsn cnterprlsr com¬ 
plete oflkes ol tuuil I50m3 Uix rooms 
jollied by cniridon InrliiJInK 2 telephone 
lines and combined switclihnurd, und 
xifiiiileU in modern hutidlita In the centre 
of Purls. HS well .IS Its personnel, to 
cxIabllNh (C'ciitrul Olllsci for inrtimeriiiil 
or adminiBlriitivc muerprlxe. Hank refer, 
cncc, Homr luniiiil iivailuhle, iippILuiions 
In Lniilish uiscptcd. 

All serious offers will he considered. 

Havas Paris No. tillZ''?, Rue Vivienne |7. 
Puns iFR\NtL> 
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THEY HAVEN'T 
HEARD ABOUT 
HIGH PRESSURE 
SALESMANSHIP! 

You sit down. Tb^y a soft drink. Then 
they show you wliat tjicy have to soil. Take an 
hour to dcoido and th^y won’t mind. This is 
shopping in India. If yon don’t go to their shop 
— they are willing to bring tlicir shop to you— 
even across a lake to the houseboat where you 
arc staying in Kashmir. It’s relaxed, it’s a 
pleasure—and it’s wonderful value for money. 
Shopping is certainly different in India I 


SUNBATHE ON TOP OF YOUR 
OWN HOUSEBOAT! 

On \ our houseboat you arc looked after by a large Indian family. When 
you want a vanilla souffle for dinner or lo visit the Moglml gardens, 
the) \\ ill arrange it for you. It’s an idyllic yet exciting w ay of life based 
on personal comfort, good food and the fact you can’t do it anyvvlierc 
else in the world. To be on a luxury houseboat, on a lake in Kiishnur is 
an experience that you shouldn’t miss. 




LEARN TO TIE A 
TURBAN 

A friendly Sikh will tell you the secret I Simply 
learn how to hahdic seven yards of material and 
you’ve got something that you can W'car at a 
cocktail party, in tlie bath, when you go shop¬ 
ping or when you can’t be bothered to do your 
hair. It's all part of holidaying in Indial 


WHAT*S 
INDIA LIKE? 

You get the best of the old and the exciting new India. You’ll stay in 
new mode rn hotels with air conditioning and all the latest luxuries 
found in tfip hotels anywhere in the ci\ ilised world. There are wonder¬ 
ful restaurants, exotic swimming pools, hot sunshine—evcrylliing you 
\Nould want as a basis for )our dream holiday. 

But Intlia offers more . , . old world service, helpful, anxkms to please 
.. . tilings that only India hits . ,. elephants, bazaars, jungles, jewelled 
palaces, houseboats, Moghul gardens, silk and jewellery merchants 
who bring their shops to you ... a hundred and one incredible things 
to do and see. Almost anything can be organised by the many Tourist 
Offices all over India. 

You live in modern luxury, but you are surrounded by the exciting, 
mysterious magic of India. 



THE MOST UNFORGEHABLE 
^ HOLIDAY IN THE WORLD 

It would a plemsun* to tell you mote about IndtS. 
^^^^Justaendth^oupon—Wj^^ 

To: The Government of India Tourist Offlee, 

21 New Bond Street, London, W.i. 

Plense send me full information about hotldnying 
in India. 

Name .- 

BJ-OTK CAI'HAL'^ PLI'.AdE 

.Address . 








A FAMILY WITH A FUTURE 

WITH 

TEMPERANCE 

PERMANENT 

BUIL.D1NQ SOCIETY 

(Member of building SocicUes Association) 

Suit your Ikmlly on thorJfirhtpaUilYyopenini^aSavineiiAtK'ouni; today. 
Interast will be earned at 3i "^plufi j", bonus for regular subB^M'tpiiona. 
Write for full details, Reference R.6. 

lUfW Regent Street, London, W.l. 

Phone: REGent 7282 (10 lines) 

Branches and Agencies throughout the country. 


Keep up to date 
on 

Canadian business 

Business moves fasi in Canada but you can keep 
up to date with tlie latest developuKiits ttu*oiigli 
the Canadian Imperial Bank of Commerce 
Commercial Letter. 

If you have interests in Canada and would like to 
receive a free copy every month just send us your 
letterhead request. 

CANADIAN IMPERIAL 

BANK OF COMMERCE 

fficorpitrattfd In Canada with Limited LiaLiUty 
London Offitos : lldffibunl St. BO-AfaMfl(rdr J. S. Rodsersoi 
and 48 Berkeley Squnre WJ—Afaniuidr R.B. WatsMNi 

H^ad Office: Toronto^ Canada 




itltminiiiiu.. 
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WHAT JAPANESE BANK 
IS OLDER THAN 
THE BANK OF ENGLAND? 

The 281 •‘year old Mitsui Bank, 

The first Mitsui LXchiingc House wus loundcd in. 1683. 
From it has grown a vast complex of indiisiries, embracing 
every aspect of modern business life. 

Dccuii.se the Mitsui Bank still occupies a central posi- 
in this great business group, it can be of special 
H help to you in your dealings with Japan. 

We arc experts in foreign trade and exchange. We 
are modern, fast, and conscientious. You'll find our 
branches or correspondent banks in every major city of 
the orld. 

: THE MITSUI BANK, ltd. 

HEAD OFFICE: YURAKUCHO. TOKYO. JAPAN 

I 

' No. 35. King Stroet. London, E C. 2 

. OTHER pV6R?EAS.M5WC.H£SL 

NEW YORK AGENCY > BANGKOK BRANCH • BOMBAY BRANCH • SINGAPORE BRANCH 





CATER RYDER 

AND 

COMPANY LIMITED 

Discoinir Biinhcrs 
Ctif)ital amt Rt scivt's /^6,ji00f000 

Dhcoiititcrs oj Btink Bilh and 
Fine Tnidc Bills 
Di'tilcrs in sliorMcrm 
Biifisli (Corporation Bonds 

38 LOMBARD STREET 
LONDON, EC 3 







Jm* T«m|i. 


Canary Isles 


Emt&Nile 

Chnse 


Majorca 


Bermuda 



TlUVVtL I DURATION I 


15 days | 77 gns. 


21 days 215 gns. 


dC48 8i. 


15 days 


days £180 Os. 


of 


^These two wonderful programmes— 
‘MFiorffr Swuhin^ and 'fioiidqyt OcMr« 
' Mos and Son ill tfae 

details of these a^ othtt .holidays. 
Ask for either at Cooks or Dean Ml 
Dawapn offices nr write Thos. Cook 
& Son Ltd., Dept. U/l/RO, Berkeley 
Street, London* W.l. 


AndAhtaam Carty Caoka Tr aaoUara C kaqm o 
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At your service 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Belli in Switzerland, the heart of European bankinej. and 
in the most important business centres of the Arab- 
spoaking world, the Arab Bctnk is at your service, offering 
businessmen a comprehensive banking service based on 
first-hand knowledge and Wide experience of the countries 
in which its branches operate. 

ARAB BANK LIMITED 


THE. ECONOMIST 

• E- "-'.f ' 

i^ntwal Postal SubicrflitMit^ br4lnory mail, 
UK U : lOi 

By air. ' 





H(-d(l OffiLP, AMMAN. JORDAN 
PHid'Lip Capital ■ £5.500 000 
Total AiSf-ls; £110.000.000 

Branches in; 

Adnn. Bahrain. Ga/a, frag, Joiclan, Ipbanc 
Ltijyd, Moiocco, Nigeua.Oatai .Saurii AtaS) 
Sliarjah. Sudan, Tuniiaia. 


ARAB BANK (OVERSEAS) LTD. 

(flfpiitlviecl undcf Swiss Lawf 

70 Talstiasse, ZURICH 
Telephono 25.50.35. Telex: 52.279 
and at 3 Rue du March»\ Geneva 

Aiab Bxii’k tiavip'iofs thf'quc, /■» Slclnrj and Li S Doh.it'. a:. Acfl a--, A>ah B,i'>k 
of tteiOl o>c isn/od h\ a" Auib B>i‘ h Lid >it'\ ard t/ir Arab Bi.m 

(Ovcrif,if?!j tftf . /unuh and Qrnrva. 


ccunoruii; irctwth greatly Mped. J^y . 

the Long-Term Credit Bank of Japan. Since its establishoiCQt, 
the bank has niakit\g lohK-term loans to various important 
enterprises with funds raised through the issuance of bfmk 
debentures. The bank also engages in foreign business, with 
•mphaVts on the introduction of foreign cnpitnl. 

A* a long-term financing spediihst. the banV \\ill pLiv ui\ ii\cicas- 
ingly Nital r»'U* in Japan*', industrial future, 

THE 

LONG-THUM CRCMT BANK 

OF JAPAN, LTD. 

\ (Nippon Ch^kl Sfiln-yo GiPko) 

Head OAlca I '1, Olemachi 1 .cbome, Chiyedci.>l(U. Tokyo, Japan 


Subscriptions to many countries can be sent cither by dirc't 
second-class airmail or in bulk by afr freight for onward posting 
from central distribution points. Airmail is invariably more 
expensive but usually quicker by about 24/48 hours. Where 
only one service is shown this is bacause the alternative is either 
noT available or not recommended. 



Australia. 

Cnnad.i 

Quebec & Out. 
Pi o/ nce. . . . . 


Oi.hcr Provinces 

Ceylon. 

China. 

Ease Afnc.i .... 

Egypt . 

Europe . 

Ghana . 

Gibraliar, M.iU.i 

Hongkong. 

India. 

Indonesia. 


Air 

Airman Freight 

£13 IDs. — 


r£l2 lOs.l 
{ or Can. 

I $38 
f£l2 lOs. 1 
■; or Can. < 
I $38 
£12 lOs. I 
£13 lOs.! 
£12 lOs. i 
£11 Os. 
£10 Os.' 
£12 lOs.: 

£7 55 I 

£12 lOs.l I 
£12 10$. 


£9 fSs. 
or Can 
$30 

£10 I Os. 
or Can. I 
$31.80 
£10 Os.,! 


Iran and Iraq.. 
Israel. 


Lebanon . 

Malaya. 

New Zealand. 

Nigeria. 

f^isun . 

Philippines .... 

Rhodesia. 

South Africa... 
S. & C America 
Sudan . 


Airmail 
£11 Os. 
£11 Os. 
£13 lOs. 
£li Os. 
£11 Os. 
£12 lOs. 
£13 lOs. 
£12 lOs.' 
£12 lOs.j 
£13 lOs. 
£12 lOs. 
£12 lOs.ii 
£12 lOs. 
£11 Os.l 
f£l2 lOsJl 


— West Indies . 


.one PRINCn'Ac OVERSEAS SUBSCR^PT’ON aGENT-* aLMUiMiv J..h. 
MiiHfrii A r© MilUf' Simvi. Syili). j. New Smidi M .,ivs lt||.(i|lM’ W. »l 
Smuli A Son 71 (kmlisMid AcIoIHk M|i\ IIii,sm:Is B1< \/I1 ; J. fle 

C V.i*. .'LiS.! /k-IHl KlO tk- JillK‘ll4i C VN\I>\ N\ 111 SllHsU ll'lHMI ^»LTMt. 

5i<7 Mourn Kn-iU Ioiihiu. llni.ii .«■ < l-VLON : Mic I lluo'.i' 

UltL>k^llll^ lUI* I'.iisuiis Uoiiil I on Colniiil'i) IJi NMAKK : I'Jijar MunkutmiiiU 

<1 Nniuy.uk-. ( uri'iilkuMi k IliNi'l : *. Vnfu 8 Ihrultlni 11 l-.ikym. Jldlopnli*. 
Cairii. riNI.\NI>- .\W.tU-<-ii>im'ii kii i.iI..mipi'.> - kiskiisL,uii, rulMiiVi IU\NC|. 
W.'II. (oiiitb A Snii Uuc de Ri-uili, PuriK. Ol-lUM VNV . W. L. S|iuil7Aili 

Ck'iiriulcnMiuN... Jo. Kniii 1; C nnu.k (..msMiwriiitb <in)bll. Ilj.inbiii," i Dyn/iyci 
fliUpiW, Sciii, Uumburii. OilANA; lunul Scrucc Ltd. J>.0. Au\ 4Vl. Acvru 

UUl.ir r: 1 Ibriiiik' Kiinffniun, Rni- lU- Si.'Kk Alliens. !10LLANL> : N.V. V/JI 
Vim IbiiJiai s IniiHM'i S,h)ihir.i.sl 4, |JUN'(jKO>V< i * 'Mk Ad\cr(ii.iiiv. 

A 1’uMlk.ii.V Biiu'.m Mil 70I-7IH'* Ndurnni House. INDIA; Piitrikii Svndicuie ih-iv;uc 
L,i(L. I'ol Muikci Niw ivilu. t, or I.' j \ 1 uuk.i\ Sircci, t .ikiuin U*. ni Uaniani 
Swtvt. Roii'ihiiy I; Cuiind FTens Acinvy. 2.dv<> ConiniuuUi C’icios. l*nM Box JTd 
Keifc IHlIii- IKXNi IntcinuiloiiitI I’l^ss Xuvik} ol li.m. I'.O hos lIJS, Ji-liiruii 

IR.AO: Ginniiei fliKiktnore, Mt-rjiiii rinlldirij*, S«iiuli|iiiU-, Iluabdud |.SKA|it,; Broui 
man's as<mic^. ltd.. 2 Islik-nox Striw-I P.Ci. RtT\ lIlKl. 11 At Y : NU-nhhkkcio 

liulimit, Vi;t Lotiu(//o 52. MlUn J2 JAl'AN : KjuI II. Huchmeyer AshiM.iuicR, Mci^ 

Ifclfilits, 2n. kiittv.i'(rlin. Shibiiyn-Jid. Tnk.v<i; Miir:i/cn & Co.. 1^.0. Box 6fU 
TuM'n (t-iili.il JUKI) NN : Juserh 1. II.iIiuiin a. l*.0. Bps 60, Amman KLNYA i 
l-nsi \iiuw Niantlatd. l*.tl. Bos NaifuM, KOKl A: l-uTUnn PiilrHvartoii' 

SiiiM'h . J‘U iR^s J.th kwuiiB-Uw,i-Miin, Stop! 1.IBXNOM: '|lu l.ruiiii 
DiMtUiinuii Co. I>l:icc dc I’l uHlc D \tisc'ily UuJIdirtii. iL'irul. MAU.Wa : Mcnsis 
iNlliruJi- A Soiis SiibsLiirtion IKl'l 74 OlJi.iid Kond. SinfrupoiL. O 
/t^AUkND: Uordon A tipK'b IN/i lid.., J».0. Pox 684, 7.‘i An/m Atvnpc 
AiiLkl.iiitl Ctnrdnii k (lOtUi lN/», lid. .*2 VV.il inn-I'liylof Sirtvl \V tUinfrini 

NKii 111 X . Xil.is Niticnii ltd. 6 LiiImiiju I .iiu- 2120. I lu'us. NCIUWA') ( 

A;s I 111. r-iiniiitiicMt. 1‘0. Uns M.s. Oslu. PlIIMlMMNrS: M«rr.% 

toirfuii.u'i. IMi. Il.ix U»l. M.iJiilu l*t»l \M)- Uiiili ri WHo:! 40, W ii:,/u«*a 10 
I'uluiiU HlloDI SI \ ‘ Kinjuxiom I id., JM>. Bdx ltuiuviu)o. Soiitiik-rn Kbodcstu 

W.MjrM MRU V- Xmt-rlmii A fivcrst-.is ’Public-titluns H.O, Box J02.5 Pon 

||,/abcil> li-mi.ii N*wy • A*«p.v ;4 lJ , p.i.^ p,kx llUJ, .■ Jiili.iiin«;ihiiiK 


||i/ubcil> li‘iui.il N«Mr> «Alwp.v i Id , p.l.^ gikx KUJ, .■ Juli.iiint.-ihiii k 

M'MN. i:)tt,ujhiii i.H.i ipi^nVniniial dt Anfirwaa'f no. Mudio' 

Mi»\;<i .Kit.8uMiui iitiiAiihor, 1h)ii '*(>!«.. Kiiairi«iiii;iii iiWlO^CNt VMmiittHKn 

NR .N,ntk'nn\UiisVni{i ii 70 SipiUliulni SWl iTl'Rl AND: Aacn«.i 

AhbcUutiJ L.is>. 12o IK'iih liaiisii. IA.Nl.aNMKX: L(k TufiHanyiku Siundaid 
ro Pt's -«.» Dir <s S.iliiain 'Il'KKrX; Llbralrlc MikIkmc 409 NiULii t'nddcs- 
IkjoMhi-iM.iiO'iil ii'UVNUx: L'liM Alrxari, .Maii<l.iiGl. P.O Box lOfo k.tniOdl.i 
Li N1 M 1> SI Sli S I'l, I i«.iii.iMisl 4l,' '•'jdiMM-. Awiliit- New Vntl. 17 N.Y. 

|l;i..N.i I'lii'!., .|ii 11,. liK .0 I ,,v! *4iiU Slu-Cl_ Nevi \<i|k 2’ N \ , I Ik I MHit'iiusi 

NMn.ii.i' I'l.N-. Hu Miiif U .I'^ll'iiyiO!. 4, D.C ; Ndlioiitil I'uhlicill.tius l n. 41(1. VNilshiii 
lilid, |,’. \i.i I.-. ' I I'.ini II..I, \l. Ni/LM DiMi'l'iMi(lfT,i S.n'i.iUM t.A 

lliuii <»..s >...1,1,.... l..insivTsjl N^irii,. Li6ani/jv.inp I iii.u-.m u,Annkiii.i 
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books forthe businessman 
interested in Australia 

Nominee &. Investment Services 

A lo. .iiul M-rxicc for, ymi \usn^ili;aii 

tiiul Nrw /r.iljiul poi'ilolio iiiM siinc nis 
sprrirtlly dc'iigiicd to .'issisi iicm-i < Mdriit 
ituosiui'^. 

Forming a Company in Austraiia 

<^o\«'rs varioiis ol CI»»nip.»iiy ,is 

drhnrd in (lie Cnirorni (loiupiiincs \< ; now 
oprnning in most VuMiiilnm Sunrs .mil 

iSi^onrvJNmj 

Opportunity Austraiia 

T hr pnrposi* ol I his j y) p;ii;«‘ Ixiok is lo ^isr 
_ . n fruinMl 'iiul tinh'iitccfI pi( inn' ol ilu- r»‘- 

Miiinrs :nul bn.siiit'ss oj>p<n inniilt ^ m 
Ansirnlin. 

' \ All r()j>li‘N rji rly avuil;il>lc iipnii re<n't • 1. 


THE COMMERCIAL BANK OF AUSTRALIA 

limited I 

T.OMDPN Oi rU'F 

1 y ( >1(1 |( w IN L( i'j* • T'clijjliinu Ml-r"i7iii 
in \n rri i i< i; 

" ) ^Siiid. \'li'll ‘111 nc. 






' SJTpl'Pf L oinfoiM hi'< 1 liiiso 
* slirn's have no lio'cs, aii' neatlv 
'■ elnst icisrO .n t.lu' 

Ml yon do is slip info illi'’iTl. 

I book L;r(’.i.l wiiili iiVn’,'-. h'tLiirr'^uit 
{, aiut i roiiscr lino Export Iv do^iiMUoM 
! bv Noj'’i* » I'Ll It ST non iVoin supoi'h, 
i ?.ni>p)r loMtlicrs. Vn-w tliO now 
I Nor'vii- mon s lino irishm^A soon. 



/ r \ NORVIC 

I /{li'hd*t\ /'» '.'r'. / i\''r tnr, ,'i" il, for men 

in** IHE Ol VOUi*. '*( AKI n'JUcoil H '.VHtH lOOtl’T H NOR'^nVltlOl '*,0 'ID TALiiOl KOAD l^t)K'i;4'..i :(j'^ 


A GREAT BANK? 

How do you judge the world's great banks? 
Deposits are one way. The Mitsubishi Bank’s 
deposits of well over one billion yen* tell part 
of the story. For the rest, speak to the world 
I bankers who respect Mitsubishi and the 
business leaders who prefer to deal with it. 
The Mitsubishi Bank can make your dealing 
with Japan easier and faster. 

‘As of Mar. 31 . 1964 , cqnivalsnt to Stg. £ 1 , 199 , 868,006 



MITSUBISHI BANK 

Head OIRce: Marunoucbl, Tokyo, Japan 
Cable Address: BANKMITSUBISIfl 
London Brinob: 7, BIrcbln Lone, London, E.C.3 
New York Agmcy: 120 Broadway, New York B, N.Y. 

Lfs Angeles Agencr 0210. Spring sr., tea Angeles T4, CaNt, 





mmn 

I*?** .-femisw 

i V 

^.»4».Ai|f4b„4tf'VAii4r A ■ r'.V.W.- 




4ti,' f '’N ^ T. . V'V,.''! 


swffJv U .1 '■' 






r r; / \ & i » ' j 




Deposits. 

...¥1,211.866,685,591 

^ Borrowed Moftey...... 

. . .¥152,447,914,423 : 

Call Money. ...... .. 

.¥43,214,000,000 ’ 

Foreign Exchanges .. 

.¥64.775,805.724 i 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


CONDON STOCK EXCHANGE INDICES 


THi ICONOHIST-SXTil. FINANCIAL 

INDtCATOR TIHCS 

(I9S1«<00) ; (t935»(00> 


1964 

Noon 

Close 

Yield 

% 

Ord. 

index 

Yield 

% 

500 

Shaies 

Yield 

% 

Sept, 9 

413 I 

423-0 

4-60 

166 2 

4 85 

118 17 

4-55 

.. 10 

423 a 1 

I 422 S 

4-60 

366-1 

4 85 

118 01 , 

4-55 

.. II 

422-0 ; 

421 3 i 

1 4 61 

365-2 

4-87 

117 65 , 

4-57 

.. 14 

420-6 , 

421-0 1 

1 4 61 

165 9 

4-86 

117 73 

4-57 

.. 15 

420-1 1 

418-9 

4-63 

364 5 

4 88 

117 19 

4 S9 

16 1 

418-1 ' 

417-4 1 

4 65 

363 1 

4 90 

116 75 < 

4 60 


Hich. 417 4 (Aufutt 13) 
Uw, 37e 0 (Nbruary 3) 


Hith, 368 1 
(Sapiernber 4) 
Low. 322-6 
(Fttbruary 3) 


F T-ACTUAAIBS 
INDIC6S 

jo. 1962“ 100) 


Bar^'airts 
. Marked 


2>i\ : 

Convoli I 
Yield i 


6 05 
6-05 
6 04 
6 04 
604 
6 05 


12.601 
12,449 
12.3(2 
14 374 
12.63; 
li.989 


High. 118 77 JAuguti 13) 
Low JOB 30 (February 3) 


PrlCM, 1964. 
High I Low 


983,* 

93»,* 

92*4 

2^ 

«'4 

7913,* 

??;:;• 

63Sg 

67lg 

95*, 

67 

60 

59*4 

51*. 

43*, 

4312 

Ei!* 

80*, 

641, 

Prices. 
High I 

9014 
103 
70 

102*4 
85 

U'^ 

89 

97 

9B«4 

s- 

983, 


ni;* 

u>. 

92*4 

ir* 

IS!: 

893, 

63*. 

11“ 

47^4 

40^* 

40** 

8l^i 

76*4 

60 

63 

1964 

Low 


99>2 I 
6614 , 

99 I 
69 

83'l . 
53', , 
83 

92*4 ! 

H'4 , 

93 I 

45*4 I 
88', I 
91», 


MITISH FUNDS 
AND 

I OUARANTIBD STOCKS 


Savingi Bondi 3% .i95S-6S 

Sgvingi Bondi 2*,%.1964-67 

Funding 3%.1966-68 

Converiion 3',*54.1969 

Victory 4% .1910-76 

Sayings Bonds 3^;.1960-70 

Funding 4% .1960-90 

Savingi Bonds .1965-75 

Treasury 3',% .1977-80 

Funding 5*4%.1978-80 

Treasury 1',% .1979-81 

Funding 5> 1 % .... 

Funding 5>i,% .. 

Redemption 3% , 

Funding ]>,% 

Treasury S*i% 

Conioli 4%_ 

War Loan 3','’ 

Cony. 3«,% . - 
Treasury . 

Cafiiois2'2%.I 

Treasury 2',%.. .after Apr. 1975 

British Electric r/o .I96B-73 , 

Briiiil, Electric 3',-/;.i976-79 | 

British Gas 3%.1990-95 ' 

British Transport T*,4 . .1978-88' 


Price. 

Sepi 


Price. 

Sept 


Noe Red 
Yield. 
Sept 16, 


Gross Red. 
Yield. 
Sept 16 


.1982-84 
.. 1987-91 I 
.. 1906 96 . 
1999-2004 , 

.2008-12 

after Feb. 1957 , 
..after 1952 
.after Apr. 1961 | 
. .aftei Apr. 1966 


DOMINION AND 
CORPORATION STOCKS 


y. 

1964 

1 10 

1 1964 

£ 

I964S 
s d 

£ 

1964 

s d. 

98*,* 

1 98'.* 

3 

15 

3 

5 

1 

3/ 

92% 

9Vh2 

4 

6 

6 

5 

9 

IK 

90% 

91 

f 90'%* 

4 

7 

3 

5 

12 

91 

9IZ'„ 

4 

4 

1 

. 5 

13 

0 

98% 

1 98'4 

2 

15 

7 

! 4 

7 

It 

86% 
93'S,* 1 

1 86% ' 
93'%*, 

4 

8 

8 

. 5 

14 

21 

J 

5 

4 

; 4 

19 

31 

77»S„ 

1 771 %* i 

4 

8 

7 

' 5 

15 

I0( 

76% 1 

76*4 ; 

4 

4 

7 

5 

17 

51 

93*1,* 

93% ! 

3 

16 

2 

5 

19 

I0( 

75', 

75', 

4 

5 

0 

5 

17 

61 

95*„ 1 

95% , 

J 

14 

7 

5 

19 

41 

95%** 1 

95*,** 
60'4’ , 

3 

16 

1 

6 

2 

01 

59%’ : 

4 

1 

3 

! 5 

14 

3f 

64',t 1 

64', 

89'*,* 

3 

19 

3 

5 

17 

8/ 

89*^ 

3 

16 

8 

' 6 

3 

31 

64% 1 

64% ' 

3 

16 

6 

6 

5 

4f 

57% : 

57% 

56*,*' 

3 

IS 

7 

6 

4 

3f 

56% 1 

3 

15 

to 

6 

3 

9f 

48* ! 

48%* 

3 

16 

3 

. 6 

4 

4f 

4I'4« ' 

4l\e* . 

3 

14 

0 

6 

0 

Bf 

40",** 

40*4* 

3 

IS 

1 

i ^ 

2 

5f 

8M,* 

8l»,**; 

4 

9 

0 

5 

IS 

01 

77% ! 

77% 

4 

4 

5 

5 

17 

41 

61*1* 1 

6P.* j 

64^<. 1 

4 

1 

10 

! 5 

IS 

51 


4 

5 

1 

5 

16 

81 


Price. 


Price, 

, Red 

1 Yio'd 


Sept 9. Sept. 16., 


1964 


1964 I 


Australia 3',V^ I96S-69 

Australia 6% 1974-76 

Ceylon 4V^ . 1973-75 

New Zealand 6 % .1976-80 , 

Northern Rhodesia 6 %.1978-81 ' 

South Africa 3',%. 1965-67 , 

Southern Rhodesia 4',% .1987-92 . 

Agricultural Mortgage S% .1959-89 ' 

Birmingham 4 * 4 %.1967-70 • 

Bristol 5% .1971-73 : 

Corporation of London 5' 4 %.1976-79 ' 

LCC 3% .after 1920 [ 

LCC 5% ...1980-83 i 

Middlesex 5>,% .1980 1 

NEW YORK PRICES AND INDICES 


BO" IS 

I02>, 

66<;" 

tv* 

82 

94^, 
55*4 
535 , 
93', ' 

853, 
93', 
463, 
88'4'^ I 

91V 


88^4 

99'/ 

661a 

997* 

82 

93',* 

5534 

83*, 

93', 

943 , 

94», 

46', 

863,* 

913* 


Auh. Topeka .... 

Can. facifle. 

Pennsylvania. 

Union PaciBc .... 
Amor. Elaetric ... 
Am. Tel. A Tel. .. 

Cons. Edison. 

Inc. Tel. A Tel.... 
Western Union .. 

Alcoa. 

Aluminium. 

Amer. Can. 

Am. Smalting .... 

Am. Viscose. 

Anaconda. 

Beth. Steal. 

Boeing. 

Celaneso. 


« 


M 

•It*. 

M'i 

2!; 

JT'* 

tlli 

S'* 

«>. 

SOI, 

83*4 

S’* 

sn 


Sept. 

16 

$ 


Sept. 1 Sept. 
9 16 

I i S 


Sept. Sept. 
9 16 


33<t ! Chrysler.! 61*, 

49S, I Cot. Palmolive .. I dS*, 


I Crown Zeller.. 


42*, Distillers Seag. 

44*2 Douglas. 

68', ! Dow Chemical.. 

92*4 Du Pont. 

55*, I East. Kodak .... 

31% Ford Motor .... 

64*4 i Gen. Electric ... 

29', I General Foods .. 
General Motors. 

Goodyear. 

Gulf Oil. 

Heint. 

Inc. But. Mach... 435<4 
Int. Harvester... ' 841, 


! 51*4 
831, 

jr* 

62'4 

i‘“* 


53', 

57 

I SO'a 

69% 

163*4 

128', 

i?** 

.ir* 

45 

57*4 


Inter. Nickel 


79*4 


66% , 

168 

il29% 1 

1 87*1 

: 907, 

• 99', 

I 453, 

iSJ;: 


Inter. Paper ... 

Kenneeotc. 

Litton Inds. 

Monsanto. 

Nat. Distillers.. 
Pan-American . 
Procter Gamble 
Radio Corpn... 
Sears Roebuck. 

Shell Oil. 

Socony-Mobii.. 
Stand. Oil Ind.. 
Stand. Oil N.J.. 
Union Carbide 

U.S. Scad. 

West. Electric.. 
WoolWorth .., 
Xerox. 


32*4 1 35 

I 88', 88*4 

! 675, I 70', 
81*, 81% 
2 BI 4 27% 
27*4 285, 

. 83 83% 

33', 32 

120% 1215, 
50<4 50 

SO', 31*4 
82% 82*4 

85 I 4 86 ', 

123% 124', 
60 62% 

37% 37% 

2734 27% 

IO 4 I 4 1)3'.. 


Standard end Poor’s Indlcee |I94I-43»I0) 


1964 

425 ! 

Yield 1 

1 2S 1 

Yield 

1 

1 50 1 

1 Yield 

1 

1 Govt. 

i Yield 


Industrial*. 

1 

% j 

1 Ml. j 

% 

1 Uedtties 

I 

i Bonds 

1 

1 % 

Aug. 19 i 

' 87-06 j 

2-97 

47-13 , 

4-03 

71-40 

3-21 

: 87 36 


.. 26 1 

8S-9I 

.1-01 

46-04 1 

4 12 1 

71-34 j 

3 21 

87 26 

1 4-15 

Sept. 2 1 

87 05 

2-98 

46-50 i 

4-08 

71-53 i 

3-20 

1 87 26 

4-15 

.. 9 1 

87-17 1 

2 95 

46 90 1 

4-05 

71-89 

3 19 

86 95 

4-18 

.. 16 

88-06 ! 

2-95 

46-79 

4-14 1 

72-19 

3-19 

I 86-75 

1 4-20 


425 lnduitVialsi--High. aS OMJuTy 17. 1964)." "1 low 77»>4 (ian.~i.~l96 j)."^ 


Pneei, 1964 


Laf i T wo 
Dividends 
(rt) (c) 
'v % 


ORDINARY 

STOCKS 


, Price 
I Sept. 9. 
1964 


Price Yield. 
Sept. 16. Sept 16. 
1964 . 1964 

' % ■ 


54/6% 
51 4% 
19/9 
55 10% 
72/7', 
52/8'., 
60/- 
, 38 10'. 
|£25% 
58/9 
38'6 
. 54'9i. 

I - 

k28'%, 

57/6 
36/- 
34 - 
68 6 
71 

54 9 
15/41, 
19'3 

17.3 
36/- 

16'3 
18, 3 

16.3 
29/1 % 
24,-3 
20'9 
69,- 
19 2*4 
19 /- 

62'3i, 
28 4% , 
35'- ' 

13 6 

17 3 
25- 
26,6 
23 . 4 ': 

30/6 
22 I', 

49 1 
48 4'. 
19/7': 

18 - 
J4 6 


45/V 
43/- 
16/7'i 
44 6 
59/6 
42/6 
49,'3 
34 9*4 

^21\t 

49,3 
32/7', 
47 '6 
£I9J4 
1 41/- 
£26',« 
43/9 
28'3 
30 3 
55/6 
, 54,'- 
46/6 
ll/I', 
I2/I0>3 
14/3 
27/9 

13'9 
16- 
13/6 
24% 
22 /- 
16/7'. 
59/6 ' 
I6/2'4 
16/9 

52'11 '4 
22/7% 
28/3 ’ 
10'9 


10 c 
5%b 
14 e 
10 c 
14 e 
6%b 
4 n 
3'; (I 
$2 10 c 

10^ U 
8 6c 

1 7-.b 

I 9 b 
;$2 so c 
' 5 fl 

7'.o 


9 c 
6'4b 
II c 
12'jb 

15 c 

4 a 

13 c 

91 ,b 

9 b 

5 a 
6^-} a 
5 tj 

10 c 

14 c 

11 b 

2 7 o 
3 a 
7 a 
3', Cl 


13 10% 

21/- 14 6 c 

23/6 I 10 c 
171', 1 17 c 


22 %', 

17 /- 

39% 

42-- 

14,3 

14 

71 


19 8 c 
10 b 
10 c 

4',o 

B*|b 

, «i 

S 


51,0 
41,0 
7 o ^ 
6 €■ 
7% a . 
S*sa ; 

6 b I 

6',b 1 

12 15 c • 
5 a 
5 o 
7';0 
5/- a 
7', o 

!$2 55 c , 
I2‘,b 
16',b 
21 c 
51,6 
3', a 
6'4<i 

4 a ; 

5 a 

5 a ■ 
26 b 

S a 

4 a 

5 a 
6>, b 

I2>,b ! 
Iii,b , 
5 a 

7 a 

5 a , 

I 

5-9 b I 
7',b ' 
II b I 
8% I. . 
18 b I 

5 a I 

7% a I 

6 a I 

5 a I 
41 , a ! 
5%b ' 
3*4 a I 

7'ib 1 
2 


SAnAS. UlSCOJNf « HI* 

Barclayi. £1 

Liords. £l 

Martiiw.5/- 

Midland.£1 

Nat. Provincial. £1 

Wesiminster 'B'. ,...£! 

Australia A N. Z.£1 

BOLSA.£1 

Bank of Montreal... .$10 
Bank of New S. Wales £1 

Barclays DCO.£1. 

Chartered.£1 

Hongk'g A Shang. .$25 
N.H Com. Bk. Sccu.. 10/- 
Royal Bk. Canada... .$10 

Standard Bank.£1 

Hambros .5/- 

Montagu Trust.5/- 

M Sarnuol.£1 

Schrodei*. £l 

Union Discount.£1 

Bowmaker . 5/- 

Loinbard Banking .5/- 
Mercantile Credit .. .5 '- 
United Domint. Tst... 5/- 
BREWERIES, Eu. 
Allied Breweries ... .5/- 
Batt. Mitchells A B. .. 5., - 
Charringron United 5/- 

Oistillers . 10/- 

Gtiinness.5/- 

Harveys .5/- 

Srottiih A Newc. Brew. £1 
Watney Mann . . 5/- 
Whitbread A' ...5/- 
BUIL0IN6. PAINT, Etc. 
Associated Portland. .£1 
British Plaster Bd. . . IO/~ 
Richard Costain ....5/- 

Cnitall Mfg.5/- 

International Paints ..4/- 

London Brick .5/- 

Rugby Portland.S/- 

Wall Paper .5/- 

CHEMIUL 

Albright A Wilson...5/- 

Borax Defd.5/- 

Fisons.£1 

I C I.£1 

Monsanto.5/- 

DRAPERT A STORES 
Boon Pine Drug . 5/- 
Moncagiie Burton. 10’- 


52- 
, 46/3 

IP Ml 

54 8-,II 
69/6 

j 48/9 

51/6 
. 37/6* 
£24% 
54/6 
38'6 

53 /- 
£21% 
42/3 
£ 26 % . 
56/3 
31 /- 
30.% 
66 '3 
63/3 
; 47/9 
' 12 /- 
17/6- 
14/6 
, 29 , 3 

15/4% 

17/6 

15 7%* 
25/3* 
22.'6 
18'3 
67/3 
I8/-II 
17/9 

60/611 

27 10', 
30/9 
ll.'-v 
15/9 
22/9 
27,'I0», 
22/3 

29/6 ♦ 
22 /- 
48'9 

4713 

17/6 

16 3 

28 6 


52/6 
46/9 
18/9 
52/911 
68/3 
49/6 
. 51/3 
• 38/3 
£24'J,* 
54/6 
38/- 
SI/6- 
£22'4 
41/9 
£285, 
56/- 
30/9 
30/6 
I 66/3 
, 62/9* 

1 47/9 

j n/io', 

17/6 

14/4% 

' 30/11, 

! 15'3 
' 17/4', 
15/6 

, 26/1'a 

1 22/3 
18'- 
66.3 

I 18 - 

i (7.4%- 

I 


5 

18 

01 

4h.4-, 

48 9 ‘ 

39 - 
40,-l'. 

20 c 
12 (1 

6'J ii 

35 b 

Debenliam*. 

Gra(i.m W.iie!iou&ei 

1 O'¬ 
's - 

41/7', 

41/9 

41 

41 

5 

19 

0/ 

52 9 

‘t4,'9 ’ 

10 u 1 

25 b 

GU<> A’. 

5.-- 

4i. 4',- 

*7 

8 

18 

0( 

33 9% 

27 3 

! M'... 1 

I3‘5b 

Hoirv of F I’it-r , 

5 ^ 

31 7', 

31 


IS 10'. 
48, I 
36-9 
33 - 

64 4% 
61 ■- 
£l8'‘.c 
'42 I', 
31 '- 


13/3 
40.- 
' 29/9 
I 26/1 

: 46/8*4 
49/5% 
£'6*.6 
38 6 
29'9 


12% r 

122.11 


5 Cl 
18'^jab 

16', b 
S'.rt I 


t9'6b 
13 3 h 
il8',b 


59/-II 

26'I0'; 

29/6 

11/6 

15/4', 

22/9'^ 

27/4', 

22/3 

29/1', 
i 22/- 
46/9 
46 6 

; 16 10 %^ 

15'9 
26-6 
7'. 
'4% 

3 
9 


4 00** 
4-28 

3 73 
6.82** 

4 10 

4 04** 
4-68 I 

4- 97 ; 
2 90 

2 94 ' 

5 26** 

5 83 

3 60 
3 95 

2 98 

6 25 

3 90 
3-44 
2 87 

2 87 

5- 24 

4 63 

5 00 
5 22 
4 98 

4 26 

3- 88 

4- 52 
4 40 
4-38** 

4 58 

3 02 

3- 89 

4- 60 ! 

2 93 i 
3-91 

3 05 

5 22 

6- 24 ' 
3-21 

2 28 
3*82 

3-40 

3 41 

4 28 
4 30 

3 70 

317 

2 64 

4 80 

3 63* 

3 70 

5 12 


1% 

1% 

1 % 

2 

1 2 
I'4 

I '4 
1 % 

2 
2 

1% 

2*4 

1% 

2 

2 

1% 

2 '> 

3 

1% 

1% 

2 

I'l 

1 4 

I'J 

2 ', 

1% 

I' 

1% 

2 


1 Lewis's lov<!\i I SI 

4 - 

1(9* 

H 7',' 

3 97 , 

2 

Marks A Spcncc 

•A' 5 - 

40 4'^ 

, 40 - 

3-23 1 

1 

1 United Orapei y ., 

. .,.5.'~ 

33/3 

! 32/9 

3-66 ' 

1% 

1 WooJvwoi lU . V. 

-.5/- 

28/4 2 

27'6 

3 64 1 

•% 

1 Biiii-ih Petroleum 

..£1 

61/7'n 

59/3 

60.'3 

6 02 I 

2% 

' tiui mah Oil .. . . 

. .£1 

59, b 

7 77 i 

1 

Roy.i' DiHt *1 . .. 

20 rl 

£17% 

£I/''|6 

3 30 

2% 

Shell TI a'ltpon . . 

. . 5'. 

39,9 

39/3 

6 24='< 

2 i 

Ultramar. 

.. 10/- 

30/- 

29/3 




FOREIGN AND OVERSEAS STOCKS 


i Sept. 9 Sept. 16 
i Fres. 1 Fres. 


, Sept 9 I Sept 16 

I % I % 


FRANCE i 

Air Liquide... | 
Banquede Peris 

Citi oen. 

C. F. Petrole.. 

Cie G. d’Eleet. I 
Machines Bull, j 

Pechiney.J 

PrincempB.... 
Rhone*Poulenc 

S.I.M. 

Saint-Gobain.. 

Usinnr. 

fnder ... 91 

High_ /07-: 

Lov, . 83 ^ 

Dec. 31. (963 


690 
334 I 
125 

231 5T 
508 
1571 
211-8 
243 5 
340 . 
316 ' 
2S9 5- 
140 

7 


701 
338' 
127 
228 
527 
163 
214 
245 
340 
317 
258 
149 
93 5 


(1.3 t 64) 
(2S.6 64 ( 
= 100 


GERMANY 

A.E.G. 

Bad’ehe Am'in. 

Bayer., 606 | 599 

Commerzbank. - 500 502 

Deutsche Rank. : 580 ! 570 
Hoechst Farb . i 545 ' 537' 
Kundcnkredit . 404 ' 401 

Loewenbrau ..1.055 1,045 

Mannesniann .. I 253', 247< 

Siemens.I 583 ; 572 

Thy wen • H uetre 244 
Volkswagen .. . ' 547 

Hcrstiiu Inde/t 110 64 

Hifh. ni 46 (6.4.64) 

Low _ 99 88 <2.1.64) 

Dec. 31. (959-^/00 


527%, 522 
574 I 567 


2371 
550 
109 (4 


I Sept. 9 Sept. 16 

% ' % 


HOLUNO . 

A.K.U .I 485', 471% 

Amster.Rot.Bk. iFI. 70 |FI. 70 

Biionkorf. 796'4, 799', 

Heiiiekens_ 470 • 474', 

Interunie (FI.50) jFI.205-5FI.206 
K N. Hoogoven' 616', 610 

Kon. Zoiit-Ket j 902 ' 904% 
Philips (Fl,25). IFI.IS9-7IFI 158 I 
Robeco (FI.50). lFI.235 FI.235 

Thomasten A D.' 722 | 722 

V.i|«urop.|FI,7I8 |FJ7I2 

Zwanenberg .. ; 963% 964% 

f/idex .... 3i2 S 351-2 

Hig),... 356-4 t(5..'.64i 

Lo^- .... 326-5 (23 7.64) 

1963^100. 


CANADA $ 

Abitibi Pr. A P. 15% 

Aluminium... 3( '4 

Bell Tel. 57-4 

Can Brewer's. II 
Can. Imp Bank 68 

Can. Pac. RIy. 51', 

Hiram Walker 36 
Imperial Oil .. 51% 

Noranda Mines 46% 

Power Corpn. ' 13 

Steel of Canada 25% 

Trans Can.Pipc 41', 

Montreal Ind. 

Indet . 156-0 IS7-5 

H'gh.... 157 5 (16.9.64) 

Low . 131 9 (2.1.64) 

1956*^100. 


S 

15 

3i'. 

56% 

IOJ 4 

67', 

52% 

36', 

S2'a 

47% 

13% 

25% 

42% 


AUSTRALIA 
Ampol Pet .. 
Ass. Pulp A P. . 
Aust. Con. Inds. 
Aust. Oil A Gas 
Brit Tobacco... 
Broken Hiil Piv. 

G.j. Coles. 

Felt A Textiles. ' 
I.C.I.. A.N.Z... 
Myer Emporium 
Ready Mix Con. 
Wool worth ... ! 
Sydney (nd- 
Index .. 369- 

Hgh. 379 

Low. 360 

(937/39 


£A 
12 - 
32'6 
62/3 
44/3 
30/3 
53/6 
17/- 
8 Ml 
55/3 
36/3 
15/3 
17,3 


£A 
H’4 
30,9’ 
60/- 
44,6 
30/6 
52/6 
16/6 
8% 
55 - 
34 - 
15 6 
16, II 


41 360-36 

21 (27.2.64) 
.36 (19.6.64) 
mlOO. 


JAPAN 

Ajinomoto .... 

Fuji lion. 

Hicach. 

Honda Motor.. 

Kii m Btewery . 
Mitsub, Chem.. 
M'fsub. Elect... 
Miesub. Heavy.. 
Nippon Elect... 

Sony. 

Toyo Rayon ... 
Yawata Iron ... 

Oow Jones 

Average 1269-66 

High . (369 00 

Low . (205 48 


Yen 

268 

55 
B4 

257 

186 

114 

72 

86 

210 

341 

166 

56 


Yen 

262 

55 
84 

243 

182 

111 

72 

83 

208 

336 

163 

56 

1239 03 
(3.7.64) 
<6 r.64j 


* Ex dividend. t Tax frea. $ Assumed average life, 7 year,. I The net redemption yields allow for tax at 7s. 9d. in £. || Ex capitalisation. V Ex rights 4 Equivalent to 8 0 sterling 

1 a) Interim dividend, (b) Final dividend, (c) Year’s dividend, (e) To earliest date, (f) Flat yield (g) Ex all. (b) After Rhodesian tax. (/) To latest date, (n) Interim since reduced or passed, 
p) Resulting from split of Federation of Rhodesia A Ny.tsaland Stock. Japanese prices supplied bv Da<wa Securities, To'tyo Canadian 65 Stock Industrial Index supplied by the Montreal Stock Fvrhan^e. 







































































the economist SEFTEMBER 19, 19«4 

LONDON: NEW YORK: FRANCE 
-GERMANY: HOLLAND: CANADA 
AUSTRALIA: JAPAN 


U8S 


Priest. I96< t 

t 

Hich Low I 




51/3 

75/- 

15/9 

82/- 

30/3 

50/- 

88/9 

69/3 

140/- 

44/9 

26/3 

51/- 

14/I0ii 

67/6 

93/3 

45/9 
41/3 
10 /- 
38/4'I 
29/3 
10/6 

101/3 

IS/IOi? 

14/6 
14 /- 
50/9 
2I/Itj 
63/5>4 
19/6 
4I/7«2 
^ 67/3 
31/1*2 
73/- 
21/6 
IB/6 

32/- 
7/6 
46/6 
13 /- 
10/9 
I6//Ij 
89/3 
35/4«j 
36/6 
14/9 
39/3 
8/41 > 
17/9 
55/6 

26 11 >4 

48/4*2 

A 6*4 

^8 3 
6*16 
68/9 
10^3 

162/6 

ll'< 

26 

40/- 

95/- 

17/IO'a i 
17/9 ! 

47/6 • 

n /334 

119/- 
24/- 
39/4*2 
38/6 
37/- , 

30/2*4 I 
40/3 
22/10*2 
OS/3 1 

49/6 

72/- 

20/6 

31/6 

64/6 

24/3 

51/9 

25/3 

36/- 

65/7*2 

61/6 

35/- 

27/8*4 

26/4*x 

24/9 

22 / 9 I 4 

36/- 

37/3 

34/4', 


37/10«, ' 

i »S^7«2 
! 18/71, 
40/3 

S;! 

! 

.58/- I 

30/9 i 
32/6 

! 7/101,1 
j 28/10*2 
! 23/10*2 

I 8/9 

I 84/9 

II'A" 

14/9 

• 52/7*2 
i 16/7*2 
i 33/1*2 
! S9/9 
, 25/6 
61/- 
I 13/- 

I 12/6 

j 26/10*2 

! 6 / 4*7 

I 36/3 

10 / 41 , 

I I3/I 

1 72/6 
I 31/6 
' 32/3 
12/10*. 

34/9 

. 6/1*, I 

13/7*, : 
47/9 I 
22/6 
. 39/- 


5*8 
40/3 
' 5 
51/9 

Mt 

i'*lt 

I 21 
35/- 
77/9 

14/6 

14/5*4 

28/10*, 

8 / 1*2 

93/- 

17/7*, 

29/3 

23/9 

29/9 

25/7*2 

33/6 

13/3 

27/7*, 

38/6 

56/- 

16/69* 

26/9 

49/- 

16 /- 

40/- 

21/6 

29/3 

54/6 

52/6 

26/- 

21/3 

20/1*2 

14/4', 

19/3 

24/9 

29/9 

23/9 


3340 ' 

4*,0 ! 
10 e i 
19*46 I 
12*26 , 
3*9 « I 
7 6 

3 0 ; 

8<a6 

6 0 

9>2C I 
20 c 
27*2 c 1 
9 0 I 
61,6 ; 
17*, e I 

41,0 

4 o 

4 0 
10 0 
2*2 0 

3 0 
fS 6 

if’S 

7»,0 

5 0 
7*2 c 
4*2 0 
5 0 

3*30 

4 0 

4 0 
12 6 
2*40 

7 b 
2*20 
10 6 
10 a 

5 '1 

12*2 c 

10 a 

4 0 
t6 c 

7*2 o 
2*10 

5 0 
15 c 

5 0 
3 a 
7-9 6 
10 o 
5 0 

t923 0 

5 o 
152jt 


6*46 
10*26 
5 a 
7*,0 

5 0 

6 6 

3 0 
10 6 
438 0 
10 6 
5*2 0 

114 c 
15 0 
15 6 

4*26 

7 6 

8 6 
20 6 

7*26 

5346 

t334a 

13*26 

17*a6 

15 h 

4 0 
9*26 
6 6 
8 6 

12 6 
7*36 
4 0 

6 b 

7 0 
71,6 
3340 
7*^6 

16 b 

14 c 
I8*,6 

8 b 
nha 

9 b 
12*26 
121,6 

5*20 

9 b 
Btjb 
2 a 

15 6 
12 b 

tIOStb 
12*26 
6 o 


OROINAIIY 

STOCKS 


ELECTRICAL A RADIO 

AEI.£1 

, BICC.£1 

. Crompeon Pftrkinfon.S/- 

! Osccs. 10 /- 

EMI.10/- 

, Ellion<.AutomMion...5/- 

; English Elsctric.£1 

GsnortI Electric.£1 

I C. A, Psimons.£1 

i Philips Ump Works. 10R. 

Plsttsy^'.10/- 

Pya (Cambridge) ... .5/- 

, Radio Riantalt.5/- 

, Rsntatst.5/- 

j A. Rayrollt. £1 

! Thbrn Eloctrical.5/- 


I Pi ICS. Pries, 

I Sspi. 9. Sspt. 16. 
{ 1964 I 1964 

* 47/6 j 49/6 

12 / 10*2 
76/- 
30/3 
20 / 1 *, 

68/9 


74/9* 
12/9 

29^*4 

86/3 I 85/- 
55/- 155/3* 


i Babcock A Wilcox... .£1 

I lohn Brown.£1 

! Cammsll Laird.S/- 

intsrnat. Combust. . .5/- 

Swan Hunter.£1 

John Thompson.5/- 

Covsatry Gauge.... 10/- 

Alfred Herbert.£1 

Acrow (Eng.) *A’... ,5/- 
Allied Ironfounders. .5/- 

AveryB. £1 

BSA.10/- 

I George Cohen.5/- 

Davy-Athenore.5/- 

Guest Keen.£1 

Head WHghtson.5/- 

: Metal Box.£t 

I Ransoms A Merl 4 M,. .5/- 
I Renold Chains ....... £i 

• Tube Investments.£1 

Vickers.£1 

Ward (Thos. W.).£1 

Wellman Smith Owen 5/- 
Woodall-Duckham.. .5/- 
FOOD A TOBACCO 
, Allied Suppliers .... 10/- 
Assoc. British Foods.. I/- 

Bovril. .£1 

Brooke Bond 'B' ....5/- 

‘ Fitch Lovell. 2/6 

1 International Stores. .5/- 

Lyons 'A'.£1 

, Ranks Hovis.10/- 

Reekitt A Colman .. 10/- 

Spiilers.5/- 

; Tate A Lyle.£1 

, Tasco Stores.i/- 

Unicate.5/- 

Bnt. Amor. Tob^c. .10/- 

Callaher.10/- 

Imperial Tobacco.£1 


40/- 
: 38/7*, 

I 21/6 
; 45/9 

83/3 

33/6 

I 

68/- 

59/- 

30/- 

93/7*2 

18/7*, 

14/3* 

11/9 

47/6 

16/- 

50/9 

17*10*2 

39/10*7 

60/9 

26/9 

71/3 

14/- 

14/- 


91*3 c 
20 0 
t26*, c 
12*7 0 
IP 30 
50 0 

15 o 

11*46 

5 6 
20 c 
10 c 

4 c 
22*2 c 

5 0 
5 a 
2*2 0 

t2*4 0 
4-4 a 
7*2 c 
2*2 0 

4 o 

5 0 

7*20 

6 0 

14 o 

3 a 
iO 0 
6*46 

71,0 

10 c 
5 a 

4 0 

12 c 

9 c 

I I i 

6*46 ; 
8*3 6 I 

15 c I 
10 c 


43* 10 ' Britannic.5/- 


t9S ^ 
ti9ia,t ' 
I 6 h 6 

;.jn 

I 5 .* j 

I 7*20 ' 


I 


25 6 . Commercial Union . .5/- 

t26*j c l^quity A Law Life ,. .5/- 

25 * Gensral Accident.. .5/- 

15 ') Guardian.5/- 

50 6 ; Legal A General.5/- 

13 >1 I Northern A EmpI.£1 

Pearl.5/- 

Prudential 'A* .4/- 

Rofal.5/- 

‘Royal Exchange.£1 

NOfORS A AIRCRAFT 

BirReld.5/- 

British Motor.5/- 

I2*a c , taguar Cera 'A'.5/- 

4 c Rooies M. ‘A* K bid. .4/- 

6*40 ; Leyland Motors.£1 

8*,6 i Bristol Aeroplane ..10/- 

7 6 i Hawker Siddaley.£l 

7*2 b ! Rolls-R^ce.£1 

i' 534 b Dowty Group.10/- 

9-4 b I Dunlop Rubber .... 10 /- 

loseph Lucas.£1 

Pressed Steel.S/- 

Triplex Holdings ... 10/- 
PAPER A NEWSPAPERS 

Financial Newt.5/- 

Flittnefal Times.5/- 

Internat. Publishing. .5/- 
News of the World. .5/- 
W. H. Smith A Son ‘A’.£l 

Themaon Org'n.5/- 

Bowater Paper.£1 

British Printing.5/- 

Bunzl Pulp.5/- 

Retd Paper.£1 

Wiggins Teape.£1 

STEEL 

Colvilles.£1 

, Dorman Long.£1 

3*2 0 I Lancashire Steel.£1 

4 0 ; South Durham.£1 

3*4 0 Steel Co. of Wales....£1 
3*30 Stewaru A Lloyds .. .£1 

6 0 John Summers.£1 

6 0 United Steel.£1 

1 


•4 b 
2*20 
171,6 

8*26 


20 6 
30 6 
14 b 
16 b 
8 b 

14 b 

5 0 

15 b 

13*3 c 
II b 
10 b 

6 
4 


31/6 

7/1*3 

40/6 

12/6 

9/8*4 

16/6 

88/3 

34/7* 

34/6 

14/6 

37/6 

8/M^ 

17/6 

55/- 

i 2$'N'4 
I 47/3 

i 6*r 

47/3 

32/f‘ 
i l|i„ 
150/- 
10*4" 

2559 

38/9 

78/9 

15/4*, 
17/2*4 I 
30/6* ! 

11/6 I 

*118/- I 

27/lOij ; 
36/10*211: 
20 / 8*4 : 
32/1*7 1 

, 67/6 I 
I 70/- ! 

19/10*2 ■ 

I 30/- 
64/- 
24/- : 

69/1*5 ■ ; 
23/- 
33/6 
62/10*^ I 
57/6 


j 

! 

tt/9 j 

33/3 . 

36/3 I 
8/10*11 

I 

I 

S/9 I 

30/3 
92/7*1 
18/6 I 
M/J*2 1 
11/9 
47/3 ' 

16/- I 
58/8 ! 

IB/-. ! 

36/4*1 : 
6l'/3 I 
26/10*1 
72/6 
•4/3 
13/9 

3i/6 

7/1*2 

40/6 
, 12/6 
9/3*4 1 

145 ^ 3 '^: 

' 14/7*2 
I 36/9 I 

! 

\n',i i 

I 46/- I 

' 5*4 ’ 

' 46/9 I 

iff'’ ! 

447/6 
I0*S 
25*8 
38/3 
77/9 


Yield. 
Sept. 16,! 
1964 

% 

4 04 : 
4 01 

3- 92 : 
3‘5I 

4- 21 . 

2 36 , 
417 I 
306 

4 52 
2-32 ( 

2- 48 

4-91 ! 

4*47'‘'*| 
4-49**' 

3 01 , 
1-36 ! 

5*41 : 

6-07 
6-76 ; 
515 : 
7 55 ; 
4'70»*l 
4-33 i 
4-49 i 
3 . 93*4 

4-13 . 
4-32 i 

4 05 j 
4-96 1 
4-6B , 
4-80 j 

5 00 I 

3- 81 ; 

4- 44 1 
4-54 ■ 

4- 57 * 
7 44 , 

5- 79 ' 

6- 14 

7- 64 


Coved 


11^1" 

118/6 

37/9 

28/1*2 j 
36/2*4 
19/3 
32/1*2 

47/- 

68/6 
19 /- 
29/9 
62/- I 
24/3 ■ 

48>6 
ll/?*!* 
32/6 
60/- 
56/- 


32/9 ' 32/3 

26/6 ; 25/9*4 

25/- I 24/- 


22/9*4 

21/4*1 

33/3 

36/9 

32/6 


22/7*1 
21/3*: 
33/3 
36/6 I 
12/3 I 


4- 44 ; 

4 00 : 

5- 93 
4-90-^'>l 
4-43 i 
4-58 

3- 97 ' 

4- 33 , 
412 
3-93 

5 39 , 

3- 06 

4- 86 

6 - 20 

6 93 
6 81 

3 99 

4 81 

1 91 

3- 28 
4 13 

2 27 

3 25 

4 53 

3 75 

4 14 ■ 

4- 82 

3 25 

5 80^ 
209 
1-39 

4 22 

5- 87 

6- 36 
5-41 
4 02 
491 

8 29 
519 

3 89 

2 66 
2 74 
5-26 
5-04 
3-55 

4 95 

|:Ji" 

s-oo 

7- 44 . 

8- 52**i 
8-33'»'>! 

t-84**' 

9 38 

7'0I ! 

e-22 

9 30**i 


3*1 

r 

2 

1*2 

2*4 

2*4 

2*1 

V’ 

f*a 

i’* 

4*4 

i’’ 


Priew, 1964 


Low 


18/9 

16/4*1 

50/3 

19^ 

18/4*2 

38/6 

9/7*2 

10/3 

12/0*4 

17/9 

20/- 

34/9 

43/4*, 

45/. 

I S^3 


High 

26/6 
24/3 
57/^ 

23/4*1 
23/3 
48/IOia 

8/|0»2 
40/3 
37/- 
51/3 
110/6 
58/9 
33/3 
58/9 , 

24/9 1 21/4*2 

45/9 I 28/3 

16/7*1 12/3 

W/t*! * 21/4*1 
20 /- 
’ 21 /- 

?2T 

uk 

30/-'' 

323/9 ’196/3 

9V9 79/- 

146/3 118/1*2 

91/6 71/6 

117/6 98/1*, 

100/- ! 83/9 

50/- . 42/6 

171^10*2 152/6 
66 /- < 51/6 

72/6 , 62/- 

51/7*2 .40/1*2 
, 14/3 . lO/S 

JI46/3 !lM /3 

PI63 18136 

24/1*2 ( 19/10*2 
35/6 27/10*; 

26/6 j 20 /- 

50/9 I 41/6 

21/9 17/4*, 

•7/10*2 •4/11*4 

34/6 , 26/- 

43/4*, ; 30/6 

•7/- 10/3 

11 / 6*4 I 7/I0*-, 

22/7*2 , 16/11*4 


Lest Two 
Oividcrftdf 

mwm. 

. 


46/9 

36/9 

15/-“ 

42/6 


72/9 
28/6 
• l/5'i 

IS'/!'’ 


65/- 

24/4*, 

7/9*4 

39/1*7 

• 0/11*4 


25/101, 23/3 
59/9 51/10*, 

20/4*, 17/3 

23/- ' 18/6 


33/. 

44/. 

77/- 

20/9 

32/6 

53/6 

28/9 

3/9 

4/3*4 

60/7*2 


28/6 

iSP. 

43/- 

24/. 

3/1*2 

3/2*4 

46/3 


10 o 
20 0 

6 o 
8 0 
fV,a 
3*1 0 
3 0 
3 0 
15 0 
5 0 
8 c 
5 0 
•4 f 
I0*yb 
SS c 
7-04 0 

IJ-4 c 

3 0 
7*10 

12*2 c 
25 c 
15 c 
8*2 0 
9, c 
8>(^ 0 
6-75 0 
,5 0 
t4lfc0 

40 o 
I7i,b 
15 0 
36 0 
70 a 
33 0 
5 0 
105 0 
36*3 b 
80 c 
23*4 c 
Nil 0 
150 c 
^1-90 c 
7*20 
5 0 
50 c 

5 6 
3 2 0 

4 c 
8 c 
3 a 

3 c 

3*40 

6'4 0 

6 a 

7*ib 

ll*.,C 

3*4 0 

5 c 

IS c 
25 0 

6*4 0 

StiO 
10*2 0 
20 b 

4 0 
2 a 
162) e 


I 


IS t 

13 b 
10 ii 
78*3 b 
7*2 b 

6 b 
8*16 

35 b 
10 b 
12 c 
8*3 b 

7 0 

3Vo 

15 0 
12 04<b 


I 4I«Yi 
12 b 
I 2 * 2 e 
7 ib 
ii'4 

4 o 
25 c 

5 « 
IS'zb 

, 3>4« 

II4.47 b 
112-15 b 
10 b 
tiOStb 

60 h 
10 0 
20 b 
100 t 
120 b 
33 b 
5 b 
135 b 
13*30 
30 o 
12*2 0 
7*2 b 
60 0 
182-25 c 
30 b 
12 *,b 
15 o 

i a 
7*2b 
5 c 
10 r 
7 b 

3 c 

6*0 b 
I3*4b 

ll*4b 
2*2 • 

4 a 
8*46 
lb c 

7 V 
37*, b 

6*4 b 
9*2b 
I 2 * 2 b 
• 21,0 
12 b 

5*4b 

4*40 


ORDINARY 

STOCKS 


6*4 0 ! 147 , 2 b 

5 a I 23*3b 

24 b 


Assoc, British IHccure.S/- 
Astoe. Toleviiiofi ’A'.S/- 

Wm. Baird.£1 

Btecham Group.5/- 

Boeker Bros. MeC..fO/- 

BritL I Match.£1 

British Oxygeti_..SA 

British Ropes ....... 5/- 

Butlin’s.I/- 

OeURuc. 10 /- 

Drtges.5/- 

Gestetner 'A*.5/- 

Glaxo. 10 /- 

Harritons A Cr. Derd..£l 

Hoover 'A'.5/- 

Hudsoirs Bay.£1 

ICT.£1 

Mecca 'A*.5/- 

Natronal Canning ..,.£1 
Powall Duffryh.T...IO/- 
Rank Organisation.. .$/- 

Schweppes.5/- 

Sears ’A’.5/- 

Steetley.5/- 

Themas Titling.4/- 

Turner A Newall.£1 

Unilever.5/- 

Unitever NV.12 R. 

United Glass.5/- 

Uniced Molgues.... 10/- 
MINES 

Anglo-American.,.. 10/- 
Consotid. Gold Fields £1 

General Mining.£1 

Union Corporation. .2/6 
Free State Geduld.. .5/- 

W. Driefontein. 10 /- 

Weitern Deep 'A'.... £1 

Western Holdings .. .5/- 
Chartered.........l5/- 

Rhod. Anglo^mer. 10/- 
Rhod. f e'ection Tst. .. £1 
Tanganyika Cons.... 10/- 

De kers Deld. Reg. 5/- 
Internat, Nickel ...n.p.v. 

London Tin .4/- 

RTZ.lOA 

Tronoh .5/- 

SHIPPING 

AngioNornoss.£1 

Brit. A Com'wealth. 10/- 

Ciinard.£1 

Furneu Wlrhy.£1 

P A O Defd.£1 

Royal Mail.£1 

TEXTILES 

English Sowing CottonS/- | 

Courtauldt.5/-: 

West Riding Worsted. £ I 

Woolcombers.£1 

Calico Printers.5A 

Coats, Paeons A B.£1 

Viyetla Int.5/- 

TRUSTS A PROPERTY 

Alliance Trust.5/- 

BET 'A* Dold.5/- 

Cable A Wireless.... 5/- 

Philip Hill.5/-‘ 

Industrial A General. 5/- 
Clty Centre Props. . 5/- 
City Lend. Real Prop.. £1 

Land Securities.10/- 

Lond.Cniy.Freehld..lO/- 
TEA A RUBBER 
Cons, Tea A Lands .. .£l 

Jokai (Assam).£1 

Highlands A Lowlands 2/- 
London Asiatic...... 2/- 

Unitad Sue Belong.... £1 


Price, 
Sept. 9, 
1964 


25/6 

22 /$*., 

55/9 

fifj” 

11/6 

20/3 

22/3 

36/7*2 

54/3 

48/3 

107/- 

45/3 

24/10*1 

43/-* 

22/5*4 

3B/3 

lS/ 6 * 

22/6 

23/6 

24/- 

ft 

13/6 

32*10*2 

88 /- 

121/6 

85/6 

101/3 

1i^! 

63/- 

137/6 


Price, Yield. 

Sept. 16. Sept. 16. 
1964 1964 

I % 


24/3 

21/11*4 

54/9 

22/6 

18/7*1 

11/4*1 

20/3 

22/- 

36/- 

52/9 

48/- 

110 /- 

45/- 

24/3 

42/- 

22/4*1 

35/S 

14/6 

22/4*1 

.a? 

«• 

13/) 

31/6 

!aoi/3 

87/9 
121/3 
, 85/6 

163/9 

51/-* 

65/6 

20 /- 


«/3 42/9 

18/3 I 18/6 
16/5*, 16/334 


13/1'^ 

41/6 

ll/ll'i 

II.'63.1 II 

20/5*4 

67/9 

24/10*, 

11/03,, 

41/6 

19/- 

25/7', 

58/4*:- 

19/6 

•9/3 

32/9 

34/6 

75/- 

20/3 

32/3 

43/- 

26/9 

3/1*2 

3/6% 

47/6 


32/6 

4^/I*2 

•1/8*4 

20/9 

65/6 

24/7*2 

• •/2'4 

40/9 

17/9 

25/9* 

58/7*2 

19/3 

19/3 

33/- 

33/6 

74/- ] 

uji 

46/1 


6-19 

10-26 

6 H 

4- 00 
10-23 

5- 27 
4-62 
505 

4- 04 
405 

2- 96 

3 03 

3- 89 

5- IS 
5-73 

3- 47 
5 00 

4- 74 

5- 95 

4- 47 
2-66 

4 31 

5- 89 
337 

4- 00 
§•46 
3-30 

2 35 
5^66 
7 77 

4 97 . 

6- 84M 

5- 77 

3 98 
9-27 

7 33 
14-42 
12 21 b 
lP-54h 

6- 45 

5 56 
2-53 
7 27 
5 51 
12 SO 

I 27 

5 78 

6 13 
6-15 
6-49’' 

5 13 

S 42^*1 

4 82 

5 27 
8-12 

5 S9** 

6 13 

4 23 

2- 91 
i 33 

3- 25 
3-90 

3- 48 

4- 85 
4-32 
3-60 

5 38 

14-52 

13- 43 

12- 56 

14- 86 

13- 84 


Cover 


3 

2 

2 

>’4 

r* 

•*4 

2*1 

i'^ 

i'‘ 

S 

I'} 

1 >4 

1's 

1*4 

l>4 

2 
2 

3*4 


2 

1*1 

!'^ 

2 

i'll 

1 % 


5*4 

»»4 


1 % 

i'* 

1 

2 

I'l 

l»4 

1*4 

I'l 

1*4 

1*1 

1*4 

I 

I 


1*2 
I *2 

!'> 

1*2 

1*2 


UNIT TRUST PRICES 


A. E. AG Un. Tst.. 
Bank Insurance.... 

Bank Units. 

Brit. Ind. Hex, lat . 

. 2 n<l 

. 3 rd. 

.. „ .. 4th. 

British Life Units .. 

B. S. International 
Brit. Sharehidrs. .. 


Capital Units. 

Commonwealth ... 
Communis Un.... 
ConaoPd. il.T.S... 
Domestic Unit Fd.. 
Elect. A Ind. O. ., 

falcon Trust. 

First Prov. *Ras.' .. 

Income Units. 

Imursfwo Units ... 


September 16 
' 18/3 

7/0*2' 
• •/• 
6/9',* 
25/9 
7/3 
28/11 
5/11*1 6/3 

13/1*2 13/9 

15/6*1 16/3*1 


Septs 
i >7/5 
6/B 
' 10/6 
I 6 / 51 , 
24/8 
6/11 
27/9 


8/2 

12/8 

1/6 


8 / 7*2 

13/5 

3 / 8*2 

15/8*2 

5/10*, 

13/7 

6 /- 

15/11 

6 / 6 * 

7/5*2 


Yield 
3-SI 
3-57 
3-87 
5 44 
5 29 
5 12 
5 24 
3 50 
3 59 
3 95 

3- 11 
5 08 
5 03 

3 16 

4- 15 
5 31 

4 74 
3-71 

5- IO 
3 16 


Investment Trust. 
M. A G. Gen. Tsi 
Second M. A G... 
Mauls A Mins. 
Mid. Ind. A Gen. 

Nat. B.I.F.S. 

New Issue. 

Orthodox Unit 
OverseaE Units 
Propiti... 

Scocbiri. 

Scothliares .... 

Scoi-Umts. 

Security 1st . , 
Shield Unit fund 
Southern Units.. 

T.E.T. Cap. 

T.E.T. Inc. 

Unicorn Trust. . 
Welsh Dragon... 


1 September 16 

8/10', 

9/4*2 

14/8 

15/4'^ 

! 11/9 

12/3', 

1 17/8 

18/6 


12/11 

!^‘ 

p., 

14/10 

if/e** 

5/2 

5/5*2 

4/94, 

5/0*1 

5/4 

5/7*2 

6/0*2 

6/4*2 

8/- 

8/4*2 

9/9 

* 0/214 

5/4*, 

5/8- 

5/434 

5/8*2 

22/8 

23/2 

25/7 

26/2 

7/5*2 

7/10*;- 

5/4 

5/8 


Yield 

2- 83 
4 62 

4- 64 
6 24 
4 35 

3- 66 

5- 18 

IS 

1-78 

4- 05 
4 32 
4 93 

3 79 

4 26 
3 22 

3-8? 

3-91 


Yields based on assumed dividends:—Aerow (Eng.) 'A*. 46-2%, sHer scrip iM«ie. Barclays Bank. 1 
Bun):l Pulp, 15%. Calico Printars. 12 * 1 %. Consolidated Gold Fiel^, 30%. Dorman LonghJi^ 
Lancashire Steel, 10%. Midland. 12%. P A O Diafd., 10?^, after scrip issue. RAIIId*^Risni 
John Thompson, excludes special bonus, 4%. United Steel. 15%. Wettmfnsm; '! 


,Barelaji^OCO.JO%. 


Ikitlih Motors, 20^* 


Brooke Bond 'B', 7 * 2 %. tax free, after scrip issue. 
- ' - ^ I9*j%. 


:lish Sewing Cotton. 12^ Grattan Warehouses, 30%. after scrip issue. Guinness, 
ntasec, 30%, on merger terms. Shell Transport. 30%, tax free. South Durham, II 
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MONEY AND EXCHANGES 


Key MONEY AND ARBITRAGE RATES 

September IS 

_ London _ _ 

■anil mt« (from 4%, % Markoc discount rscss 

27/1/64) .. 5 n ittomhs'i’ % 

Dopotlc ratoi Trauurv bilfi... 4^'i2 

7 daft* rwtfcs: Bank bifh ...... 

Claarinf banks .... 3 F>ns trade bills.. 

DUcount houMt ... 3 

Local authorUiei... luro-dollar doposits: 

3 montfu' fixed: 7 dajri' notice ... 

Local authoritiei... 5 3 months’. 4-4'x 

Finance houies .... 5'f 

Call monoir; Curo-scerling deposica 

Clearing banki’ (in Pan*), 

minimum. 3*g 2 dayi' notice... 

Dayoio-day ipread,. 3 monthi’. 4**|«-5Jn 


Now York 


Mnriint | 


Tnaoaurp bllla; 

Sepiembor 9 . 3'51 

„ 16. 3-51 

Forward covor (3 mondM*): 

Annual interact coat, US dollari. 


B.nVX'!’:!.. 

Carti. of deposit. 


3-75 

3-80 


Covorod Arbitrago Margins 


Troatury bllla. 

Prime banlt bills. 

Buro-doMar/UK local 

aufeborjay loans. 

Euro^ollara/Buro-etorlinf. 


In favour of: 

London . 

London ...., 

New York .. 
Neutral. 


ffiesn covered orbitrage morgim chow the dtffftentiaU m 
rates on the purticulitr sterling and dollar assets, ns Adjusted 
foi die cost of forward exchonge co.-c. , shown above. 

TREASURY BILL TENDERS 


; Amount (£ million) j 


91-Day 


Data of I 
Tender ' 


Offered 


Applied 

1 for 


I 


Average 
Rato of 
Alloimeni 


Tender 

Mo,,.6i g;* 

, K.nd.n, 


1963 

! 9--Day 


j s. 

d. 

% 

i 

S«pt. 

13 

1 250 0 

131 8 

i 73 

II 83 

36 

3.020 0 

1961 1 



1 



1 

June 

12 

230 0 

121-4 

1 88 

8-49 

38 

1 2.960-0 

19 i 

, 230 0 

318 3 

i 88 

9 81 

72 

1 2.970-0 

.. 

26 1 

230-0 

358 S 

89 

3-39 

18 

2,980-0 

Jul7 

3 

230 0 

103-7 

89 

1 72 

10 

2,990-0 


10 

230 0 

103 2 

89 

7 75 

30 

2.990 0 


17 

230 0 

381 0 

91 

7 01 

39 

3.000-0 



230 0 

360 6 

92 

M 95 

52 

3.010-0 

.. 

31 1 

250 0 

j 130 5 

93 

1-03 

13 

3,030 0 

Aug. 

7 

250 0 

121-6 

93 

0 79 

41 i 

3.030 0 

11 

2S0 0 

141-1 

93 

0 21 

32 

3.050 0 

,, 

21 

260 0 

119 I 

93 

0-98 

IS 

3,080 0 

.< 

28 

260 0 , 

108 1 

93 

1 17 

5" 1 

3.110 0 

Sept. 

1 

260 0 ' 

IIS 0 

■ 93 

1 26 

50 i 

3.140 0 


11 

260 0 j 

457 1 

93 

0 57 

31 . 

3.170 0 


* On September I Ith tendert for 9l*dcy bills at £99 I6t 9d. 
cecured 31 per cent, higher tendei k being allotted in lull. 
The offci for this week was for £000 million *>l d,iy bilU. 


MONEY MARKET REPORT 

A i.thocgii there was a slight casing in 
the British Treasury bill rate last week 
and a correspondingly small rise in the New 
York rate, it was tjSe weakening of forward 
sterling that was mainly responsible for 
narrowing the covered margin existing in 
London’s favour on exchanges of t&ce- 
months bills and for swinging into New 
York’s favour the margin (previously in 
London's favour) on swaps of Euro-dollar 
deposits against United Kingdom local 
authority loans. Forward sterling weakened 
within five minutes of the official announce¬ 
ment of Britain’s election date—rather 
curiously, since this merely confirmed the 
date already widely accepted as the most 
probable one. Spot sterling fell too ; at one 
stage on Monday it touched a seven-year 
low of $2.789 before recovering on Wed¬ 
nesday to $2.78JiJ9 down cents on the 
week. One explanation of these movements 
was that official support was switched to 
spot sterling at the expense of forward. The 
premium on three-months dollars widened 
i cents and the annual interest cost of for¬ 
ward cover on sterling rose {i, per cent. 

The London three-months Treasury bill 
rate eased o.69d. per cent to 93s. o.57d. 
per cent at Friday’s tender when £ 473.6 
million of applications for the £260 million 
bills offered were the highest in three years. 
In New York the average rate on three* 
months bills rose by 0.027 to 3.541 

per cent at Monday's auction, but evidence 
to support suggestions of an official tighten¬ 
ing of credit there remained inconclusive 
at the time of going to press. 

Bank of England Returns 


I LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES 
Spot 



(£ million) 

' Sept. 18. 
196J 

Sept. 9. 
1964 

Sept. 16. 
1964 

Discounts and advances .. 
Notes in circulacion. 

' 23 8 

2,401 7 

36 1 
2.591 0 

19 2 
2.579 0 


Effective Limici September 10 September 16 


USS. 

Cevladian $ . 
Pi'eneh Fr... 
Swiu Fr. ... 
Belgian Fr. . 

Dutch Gld.. 

W. Cer. Dm. 
Italian Lire 
Swedish Kr, 
Danish Kr. . 
Austrian Sch 
* Official limits. 


2 78-2-82* 

13 622-il‘027 
II 91-12 51^8 
137-06- 

112 05 
9-9834-10-28fi 
11-037-11-365 
1725-1775 
II 27«4-|1-70 
19 0612-19-62 
72 21-73 345 


2 7B3|-i2 

30 

10 OlSa-'OS 

11 - 0638-^8 

173918-3. 

II 29V30<8 
19 27 I 4 -I 8 
71-81-87 


2-78'4-*a 

2-993,4--^,* 

i3-63'8-61'8 
12 0214-4 

138 20- 
25 

10 04-1 4 
11-06-4 

I73834-39'4 

11 29-4 
19 27VM'8 

71 81-87 


Three Months Forward 

United States $. pm 

Canadian $. ’u-'i.c. pm 

French Fr. 1 dis 

Switt Fp.' 33 .. 338 C. pm 

Belgian Fr.! |L.21c. dis 

Dutch Gld.* |38-|38C. pm 

W. German Dm.! 338-3 4pf. pm 

Italian Lire.'1134-1534 lire dis 

Gold Price at Fixing 

$ per fine oz. 35-08-10 1 

Investment Currencies 

Investment $ (London): % pm 104 

Security £ (Ne-A- York): % dis 0 3 

BUDGET CASH FLOW 
Exchequer Returns 


*a-4c pm 
Vxc. pm 

ig-V- dis 

S^e-T^gc. pm 
iLiBc. dis 
24-2c. pm 
3'i-34pf pin 
13-H lire dis 


35-08-10 


104* 

0 3 


£■000 

Estimate 

1964-65 

April 1, 
1963. 
to 

Sept. 14. 
1963 

' April 1. 

; 1961. 

to 

1 Sept. 12, 

1 1961 

Week 

ended 

‘rr i 

1963 , 

Week 

ended 

Sept. 

12 

1961 

Ord. Revenue 

Income Tax .... | 
Other Revenue. 

3.013.000 

1.112.000 

781,089 

1,786.532 

879.231 
1.921.539 

I7,56S 

65.111 

30,804 

65.672 

Tout.1 

7,455.000 

2,567.621 

2.803.770 

82,709 

96,476 

Ord. Expend. ^ 
Supply Services. 1 
Other. 

6.549,000 

839.000 

2.537.337 

403,615 

2.638.820 

116.580 

101.500 

33.372 

101.200 

34.776 

Total. 

1 

7,388.000 

2.940.952 

3,055,400 

IM.872 

7wf76 

1 

"Above-line" 
or Deficit .. . 

Surplua 

373,311 

251,630 

52,163 

42,500 

"Below-line" Expenditure*' 

116,565 

215.188 

10,306 ; 

11.666 

Total Surplus or Doficit 

519,896 

466,818 

62,469 

57.166 


Non Market Borrowing 

Net receipts from : 

National Develop. Bonds — 77,676 

Tax Reserve Certificates 61.209 85,645 

Savings Certificates. 1.700 4,800 

Defence Bonds. 5.573 75,564 

Premium Savings Bonds. 17.200 25.200 


Total . 


82,262 158.157 



* Net repayments to ilie Ci»il Coniingencics Fund £1 m.llion 
in 1964-65 compared with net repayments of £3 million 1963-64. 


ARBITRAGE MARGINS: The One that Counts 


1*0 



AI TIIOUGII the Treasury bill comp.irison 
“ coiuinues to have considerable signi¬ 
ficance, especially for official holciers, 
the growth of the Euro-dollar market 
has increased the relative importance 
attaching to the dollar dcposit/local 
authority interest rate comparison.” 
Thus the Bank of England’s latest 
quarterly bulletin, lending official 
authority to the view long held in the 
London market. The two charts, re¬ 
produced from the bulletin, go to the 
first week of September. Last w’eek 
the covered margin on swaps of Euro¬ 
dollar deposits against United Kingdom 
local authority swung fractionally to 
New Ytirk’s favour. 
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THE ECONOMIST □ THIS WEEK 


THE MYSTIFIED ELECTION 

The public opinion polls are now pointing to the Conservatives 
aS; very slightly, favourites to win Britain's election next month. 
Labour urgently requires to mark up some recovery during 
this next week. Our special correspondents in the field find 
that most of those working in the constituencies half suspect 
that Labour will recover |iage 1217. The coloured immi- 
grants' issue, although much discussed on the doorsteps, seems 
unlikely to lose Smethwick or any other particular constituency 
for Labour liege 1218. Television is being grossly mishandled 
as a medium of communication in this election page 1221* 


WHO SHALL CARRY THE FLAG? 

Is there really nothing to choose between the Tories and the 
Labour party on foreign policy ? There is, if you look under the 
surface. In each of the three fields of action where the next 
British government could help to push events in the right 
direction-^Atlantic collaboration, the Europeanising of Russia, 
and relations with Afro-Asia~~there are important nuances of 
temper and principle. The article on page 1205 looks at the 
parties’ advantages and disadvantages, and the crucial test of 
political will, on each issue. Surprise: neither is " better at 
foreign policy " all along the line. 


SOCIAL SECURITY—THE RADICAL SOLUTIONS 

The Conservatives have said that they will undertake a full 
review of the social security system if they return to power. 
The Economist proffers its own detailed suggestions in sum* 
mary form: on a radical revision of pensions policy, housing 
subsidies, unemployment pay, agricultural Subsidies, family 
allowances, sickness pay and other items page 1209. 


THE QUEEN IN QUEBEC 

Some British outcries about the perils the Queen may be facing 
on October 10th ring strangely in Canadian ears. The pity 
IS that, in London, it seems that only the violent fringe 
in Quebec is noticed—not the vital " French fact" itself 

page 1222. 


HOT WAR AT HOME 

Senator Goldwater accuses President Johnson of reducing the 
status of the United States to that of a second-class power. 
In rebuttal Mr Johnson is not only hotting up his own attack 
on his opponent but is also bringing foreign and defence policy 
down into the political arena page 1238. 


CONGRESS GOES TO COURT 

The United States Congress, longing to adjourn for the election 
campaign, is locked in a struggle with the Supreme Court over 
the "reapportioiiment" of State Legislatures. The whole basis 
of political power in America is at stake and the struggle cuts 
right across party lines page 1237. 


COMPUTER EATS COMPUTER 

The last big native computer manufacturer in Europe not to have 
been taken Over by the Americans, the British International 
Computers and Tabulators, announces a new range of com¬ 
puters nekK wmk. ICT has had a rough time in the past two 
years, and wifl depend on these new computers to consolidate 
its position In Britain and possibly Europe in the face of American 
competition pggo 1291. 


MANY ARMS FOR INDIA 

Russia has promised India massive military aid. Britain has 
prorpised to help build frigates at Bombay. These two new 
agreements round off India's plans for becoming a maior Asian 
military power, to the dismay of China and, Pakistan. The 
western powers that are helping in the process would be unwise 
simply to ignore Pakistani fears page 1287. 


CHINESE IN AFRICA 

The Chinese, with their eyes on Moscow, are in a hurry to win 
friends in Africa. Their offers—and prompt deliveries—of aid 
are welcomed, and their revolutionafy ideas evoke answering 
chords in parts of southern Africa. But the Chinese, like other 
philanthropists before them, may end by being resented 
page 1226. 


THE ECONOMIES: COULD DO BETTER 

In Strasbourg, Headmaster Marjolin has given the European 
Six a better end-summer report than he had expected, but 
feels, that they still have to gaqh in their disinflationary efforts 
paga 12BS« In London, Housernaater Maudiing must still find 
it hard to understand the contradictory term-time marks the 
economy is putting up paga 1263. 


RHODESIA RIGHTS 

The real issue in the urgent talks about compensation for 
mineral royalties in the Rhodesian Copperbelt is a political 
one. with Zambia being launched into independence next 
month page 1208. 


CHANGING TYRES 

British car manufacturers have shied away in the past from 
buying components at more than minimal cost. They are 
changing their attitudes fast with the advent of the radial-ply 
tyre, whose greater expense is more than compensated for by 
better wear and road-holding cfiaracteristics. But these tyres 
are so different from previous types that the best results are 
obtained by re-designing cars round thorn paga 1253. 


ATOMIC FRUSTRATIONS 

The first volume of the official history of atomic energy in 
Britain is concerned more with Anglo-American diplomacy than 
with atoms because it covers a period when, after a^brief and 
successful.start in Britain, all the practical work was done in 
and by the United States. It is a low-keyed account of incessant 
frustrations and misunderstandings for which, in Miss Gowing's 
view, the British have in part themselves to blame page 1244. 
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THE FIRST- NATIOHM. 



AND TECHNOLOeiSIS CONTROLUND A MARKET OF 



The whpie scientific and technological control of British industrial output now 
unified in one readership. 250,000 scientists and technologists in key positions 
through Britain control this market of £10,000,000,000. Working in specialist fields, 
they must simultaneously follow progress on a broad front. Science Journal, the 
new liifFe monthly, will record with unparalleled authority all major developments 
across the whole scientific and technological field. A superb production from the 
world's largest publishers of technical and specialist journals, it will provide long- 
awaited national coverage of Britain's scientists and technologists. Launching 
promotion is planned on a scale unprecedented In technical publishing. 


SCIENCE 

■ iniJRNAL 


A NEW ASSOCIATED ILIFFE PRESS PUBLICATION 

^irONI> ( I A.SS FOSrACJR FOR tut. Li OSO.MtST PAID <kT Nl!W VOUk. N.Y. 
Piihiishcil WiAkly cTcrv nncurdav, illii-iwu times a yrnr in LniiAltin, I'tiKl'iind. 


Science Journal will 
be published monthly, 
from March 1965. 

A pilot issue and 
brochure containing 
statistical 
information, 
advertisement rates 
and a special offer to 
founder advertleers 
are available from 
George Brooks, 
Advertisement 
Manager, 

SCJENCe JOURNAL, 
Associated lliffe 
Press Ltd., 

Dorset House, 
Stamford Street, 
London S.E.1. 
Waterloo 3933 
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Science and Government 

Sir —Your suggestion that the Labour 
party^s policy towards science would con¬ 
tinue the snobbish attitude prevalent in this 
country towards applied, as compared with 
pure, research is incredible. The Labour 
party is aware of the need to raise the status 
of applied science and, in particular, of 
engineering ; and of the continuum that 
exists between pure science and technology. 
But to suggest that it follows that one 
Minister should determine the degree of 
government support for research in pure 
mathematics or astro-physics and for 
development contracts for supersonic air- 
crati or new types of diesel engine is as 
useful as to suggest that health, education 
and housing, because they are all social ser¬ 
vices, should come under one Minister. 

The criteria by which support for pure 
research must be considered are quite 
different from those applying to applied 
science and technology. There arc no 
economic criteria, such as your article 
implied, by which the results of pure 
research can be judged and it must there¬ 
fore be treated as a consumption good of 
which an advanced, civilised country should 
have a relatively large amount. Within the 
total which a government decides it can 
afford, the allocation between institutions 
and projects can be made on grounds, such 
as the state of knowledge and the oppor¬ 
tunities for advance in particular fields, of 
«which scientists themselves are the ^st 
judges. On the whole such research will 
ultimately contribute to economic growth, 
but that is not its original purpose, which is 
the search for knowl^ge. 

On the other hand applied research and 
development projects iriusi be treated as 
production goods and judged on economic 
grounds, not necessarily of immediate 
return, but certainly of longer term econo¬ 
mic growth. This requires oversight by a 
department associated with the economic 
planning authorities and in close and con¬ 
tinuous contact with industry. It is for this 
^reason that the Labour party proposes a 
Ministry of Technology with one of its main 
duties the encouragement of the application 
of science in industry. This department 
would take over the Industrial Research 
Associations, the National Research and 
Development Corporation and, pending its 
reorganisation, the Atomic Energy 
Authority, 

To suggest that the Prime Minister or the 
Secretary of State for Defence would give 
up to a Minister of Science the power to 
make decisions over priorities in defence 
research is completely unrealistic. Never¬ 
theless -the problem of how to relate civil 
research and development to that carried out 
for defence purposes is one that wiU need 
to be urgently tackled ; but again, apart 


from other considerations, tlie difference in 
objects (profi:tability on the one hand and 
military objectives on the other) makes co¬ 
ordination difficult. 

In view of the rc-organisation that the 
Government has just carried out, it is not 
the Labour party's intention immediatd]^ to 
make any aUeratibn in the responsibihtks 
at present held by the Secretary of State for 
Education and Seknoe for the work of the 
Research Councils. Whatever changes may 
ultimately be made, those obviously require 
further consideration in the light of 
perience. It is certainly not tne Labour 
party's intention to make changes for 
changes’ sake.—Your faithfully. 

House oj Commomt SU"i Aus'icn Albv 

British Aircraft Industry 

Sir—I t seems to me that the author of the 
anicle in your issue of September 5th 
largely disregards the fact that an aircraft 
industry is something more than a mere 
fuselage industry. As a matter of fact, 
the pride of the British aircraft industry in 
the last fifteen years seems to have been its 
aero-engine division, but I doubt whether 
Rolls-Royce and Bristol Siddeley turbo- 
reactors [jets] would have had such a world 
fame without some British aeroplanes to test 
and carry them. I have counted over forty 
different types of planes equipped with 
Rolls-Royce turbojets and this can easily 
counter-balance some misachievements in 
other divisions. 

The United Kingdom is nowadays privi¬ 
leged to have a two-legged aircraft industry 
whereas in France, for lack of an aero¬ 
engine industry—^with the exception of 
small powered engines—there is but a one- 
legged one. And the Caravellc project owes 
one third of its success to Rolls-Royce, does 
it not ? This argument should be remem¬ 
bered whenever one compires the two 
countries in this field.—^Yours faithfully, 
Paris 17 Pierre Etienne BREUuitT 


Discounted Cash Flow 

Sir—Y our commendation of the more 
rigorous appraisal of capital investment by 
discounting techniques is most welcome, 
and the need to give it such space and atten¬ 
tion comes as no surprise to its few prac¬ 
titioners in this country. As far as can be 
judged, still only a small minority of capital 
expenditure decisions are affected by the 
new techniques properly applied. It is 
interesting to speculate on some of the 
reasons for this. There are at least three. 

First, it is assumed that DCF is an 
abstruse mathematical technique. This is a 
comfoninp; myth because, as long as it is 
believed, it is held to be a sufficient reason 
for the average British businessman taking 


no action. The possibility that the gain in 
profitability might, in fact, merit mastering 
some mathematics is almost never con¬ 
sidered. But, leaving that aside, DCF in 
faa involves little more than compound 
interest arithmetic which we all learnt by 
the age of 15. Practitioners find elementary 
algebra helpful in making shortcut calcula¬ 
tions, but managers using DCF calculations 
for decision taking do net have to relearn 
even this elementary algebra. Hence, the 
average British businessman's exaggerated 
fear of any kind of mathematics need not be 
a stumbling block to the widespread ad<jp- 
tion of DCF techniques. Even your own 
article is not free of this ubiquitous exag¬ 
gerated fear, as witness your description of 
Merrett's and my book as using ‘*A level 
algebra : the actual level is that of the 
fourth form, i.e. one year prior to O level. 

A second reason for the slow ademption of 
DCF techniques is the confused literature 
on the subject, mainly in academic articles. 
A layman might be pardoned for assuming 
that the techniques were still at the experi¬ 
mental stage when reading the champions 
of net present value and DCT decrying each 
other, li should be appreciated that, 
properly used, both methods will lead to 
identical decisions in any situation, and 
experiehced practitioners" constantly u.se 
both methods. Which method should be 
used in any particular case is purely « mutter 
of personal preference. Most businessmen 
who use the method prefer DCF, as they 
like to know the true annual return on 
capital invested. But when working out the 
price limits on a take-over, for instance, net 
present value is usually hmnd to be more 
useful. 

A third reason for not using DCF is that 
its value dei^mds on knowing a company's 
cost of capital, and bo much confusion exists 
on this subject that many businessmen 
prefer to stick with the simple unambiguous 
payback method. Which may be misleading 
CmtinucJ on pa»e 1 tqs 
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but is at least straightforward to apply. It 
is this difficulty which must be resolved if 
discounting is to make an effective contribu¬ 
tion to improved decision making. How to 
resolve it is too large a subject for your 
correspondence columns, but it shduld he 
intuitively obvious that a public company 
mu^ try to earn on its shareholders" funds 
at jbbast what tl^ can earn on aveiage in 
other public otimpaiiies. In the past this 
has almost never fallen below 7 per cent to 
8 per cent net of tux and net of inflation, 
and it is reasonable to take this as a target 
figure for the future. 

On this point of the cost of capital I must 
briefly take issue with your correspondent 
Jan Hildreth (September 5th), who argues 
in favour of the DCF rather than not 
present value (NPV ) because of the alleged 
difliculty of ascertaining a company's cost 
of capital. If that cost cannot be estimated 
usefully, then DCF is no more use than 
NPV, because there is no point of 
comparison. It is like having a pair Of 
scissors with one blade. True, a vtty 
high DCF indicates a project is viforth 
accepting, but nearly any method, even pay¬ 
back, can identify outright winners. What 
is needed is a method that correctly sorts 
out the average capital projects of moderate 
profitability, and this DCF’ and NPV both 
do uniquely w'cll once the cost of capital 
is established, which can be done.—Yours 
faiihtully, Allkn Sykks 

lip.stiin, Siitrcy 

American Doctors 

SiJ<— I’rofessor Seymour Harris (August 
29th: is at liberty to belitvc anything he 
likc.s, even that the American medical 
profession's exploding fees are due to the 
forces of a free market," although his 
staicineni that doctors. afO^' aOoiewfaat 
embarrassed by their affluence is an 
affront to the intelligence, However, 
there is no excuse fpt ^The Ecommisty 
failure to underline the the^, 

since in the following 
prove that, in fact, 

and are being strii|gent)y ^Striated by the 
American Medical AssocMi^'s 
for limiting the number of cptmcs mto 
medical schools. 

1 would also stroQii^ disagre^^ wijth the 
contention that Amerh» ip too afflucfit and 
coo satisfied with present voluntgry insur¬ 
ance " schemes to demand some variant of 
the National Health Scheme. It would be 
much nearer the truth tb slate that Amcii< 
cans have been prop^andis^ by the AMA 
with a vicious campaign depicting an utterly 
false picture of ihc workings and eSects 
both on patients and doctors of the NH$ in 
Britain, while contrasting this with an 
equally false picture of a supposedly har¬ 
monious situation in the US. It is doubtful 
if many people are taken in—^for example, 
public opinion polls have consistentlv 
shown a substantial majority in favour of 
Medicare. From my own experience in 
New York City, the quality of medical care 


(covering the entire field from drt 4 gs aod 
ambulance services to.hosfpitsds) POt 
even begin to compare With that flygilablc 
in Britain. As you point out, tHc situation 
regarding fees will become,worse with tune, 
PafadoxiMlly, I believe that this is |he mb>t 
hopeful devdopxneiit of aU» for it Will 
explode the mvlhs perpetrated by vested 
interests and increase the pressure to sv?eed 
the advent of national^ tak-sd^tained 
IcgtslaLhm.—Yduri' faithfully, 

Nvic York i4 AnOrV ShkhoiV 

Women in Algeria 

Sir —In your two articles, one aspect of 
caiueiiqiorary life in Algeria was ignored. 
I refer to die situation of the Algerian 
women. If there are, as is said, rather more 
w’omen than men iji the country, then 50 
per cent of the population of the socialist- 
orientated Democratic and l\>pular Republic 
of Algeria lives in virtual slavery. 

Twti small advances have bten made, and 
their very character gives an idea ol the 
situation. The legal marriage age has been 
raised to 16 for u girl, and the presence of 
the woman at the legal ceremony is now 
obligatory. Apart from that, she has vir¬ 
tually no rights and no personal liberty. She 
is sold by her parents to the man who will 
pay the most for her. If, after three weeks, 
her husband tires of hei, he divorces her in 
a matter of minutes: she cannot divorce 
him. If there arc children of tbc marriage, 
^he has no rights (»ver them, cither during 
the marriage or on divorce. When her hus¬ 
band leaves for work in the mQrnm|; (if he 
is one of the lucky ones with a |ob^ be 
locks her in the house, untess his special 
permission is given for her to go out. 

A few. very few, voices are occasionally 
raised in protest, but it is obvious that the 
majority of men like the Kkuaiion and intend 
to keep it that way. Whatever the future 
may be for the sons of the revolution, for 
the daughters if. promises to be exactly as 
it has teen for the past centuries.—Yours 
faiihfnUy, S. Thomas 

Drug industry 

Sia—In considering Dr Mitchell'^ vievi s on 
new drug marketing (September 19th, page 
XI63) it is important to bear in mind that 
the successful development of new drugs, 
requires a dynamic and competitive 
ai^proach domparabie to i^uivaleat work 
in any ocher industry. It is in the distri¬ 
bution and use of end-{noducts that excep¬ 
tional care must te exercised. 

Dr MJtctell, as chief chemist p) a 
company primarily concerned with the 
manufacture of traditional vegetable extracts 
understandably scorns ** the health authckri- 
tics who ban what he suspeas arc relatively 
harmless chemicals," appears,, m criticising 
the research iiuegrity of the ji^armaccuiical 
industry as a whole, to have disregarded a 
very important recent dcvdofHnent. Since 
January 1964, as far as I know, all phar¬ 
maceutical manufacturers — certainly all 
members of the Association of the British 
Pharmaceutical Industry—have agreed to 


lh».' 

submit data on safety tests they have carried 
out on new products |p dhe govermeht- 
appointed Dunlop Cotmi^tte OA the Sifety 
of Drugs, both before initiating clinical 
•trials and again before making the new 
medicine available for general prcM^riptiob^ 
,, bto one, least of 9 ic cotpnlittee its^K, 
would expect the findings of the Dunlop 
committee on the safety of any new medi¬ 
cine to be infallible, but its very existence, 

, and the wttfogn^^ of the industry to gb e 
Its Whole-hearted tX'-opemdbn to the com¬ 
mittee, is surely an important factor in meet¬ 
ing Dr Mitchell's concern while avoiding 
a significant diminution of effort in fields 
of research of unquestionable value to the 
human raor.—Yours faithfully, 

Mnitui.L Gavin. 

Medindo.x Directories Limited. 

Loitiioo, S\\‘^ 

Shipping Laic 

Sir —Von say that ‘‘ it is naive for the 
British Ciovernmcni to think that the new 
British law can utterly block the applica¬ 
tion of American shipping legislation." Vcl 
there is no doubt that the new statute will 
very largely exclude the application ol 
American legislation. This is due to the 
fact that the Amarkan courts have devel¬ 
oped u rule according to which compliance 
with American legislation in these matters 
is excused if legfej^ion in the non-Amcrican 
trader's home country makes compliance 
illegal. This is precisely what the British 
statute achieves andj, no doubt, is designed 
to achieve.—^Yours faithfully, 

London, SWi F. A. Mann 
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YOUR ©oDo BSima 


KNOWS HIS BUSINESS... 

AND PROBABLY YOURS AS WELL 


He is the men from C Itolt, a worldT-wicIe trading and 
investment company. There if one permanently sta¬ 
tioned in most of the world’s major capitals. His 
job: develop potentials into profits# 

Your C. I. man is a trading expert* He is at the 
source and knows his market—trendst cost factors^ cus¬ 
toms^ banking, market conditions—the know-how that 
is essential in a field as complex as international trade. 


Talk to him about commodities, any commodity, and 
he’ll tell you all you need to know to buy, ship or 
sell steel, cotton, rubber, wheat, oil, chemicals and 
you name it...machines and equipment, too. C. Itoh 
handles thousands of commodities every day, all 
supervised by a practised team of experts. 

Whatever your business, importing, exporting or 
co-operative ventures, contact your nearest C. I. man. 



C. ITOH & CO.. LTD 
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MIEEKEND TELEGRAPH 


in 1 





Wkt ISaitv 





'iMi EtUlNv RiMI «vwy Friday is a day to look 
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STAFFED WITH well over 1,200 experienced 
engineers, of all fields who are completely 
familiar with world-wide standards and spec¬ 
ifications, CHIYODA alone in Japan, offers 
a completely integrated service from design, 
fabrication, procurement to' construction of 
complete process plants. 


Plants and Equipmant for: Petroleum^ 
Petrochemicals. Synthetic ftesini end Fibres, 
Synthetic Rubbers, Sulphuric Acid, Vegcc« 
able Oils, Urea. Ammonia and other related 
Chemical Products. 


CHIYODA 

CNIMICAL laOINilRINe A COiSTiVCTlOa CO., LTO. 

12, 3 ehom* T«m«chi Mim»» hu T«liy« J«pari 
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Chiyoda offers 
completely integrated 
process plant service 
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progress is tJi^ ohility 
to moke ideas work 
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Trumpeter, 
how much are you 
sounding now? 


With aniurbo-f^ter to measure the volume 
of air passing through the mouthpiece, 
you could express a trumpet call in terms 
of cubic capacity. 

But the turbo-meters designed by 
Gioster Equipment, a Hawker Siddeley 
company, serve more practical purposes 
in industry. 

No bigger than a bulge on a pipe, they 
measure liquids and gases which formerly 
had to pass through meters often as large 
as board rooms. 

Making turbo-meters is just one activity 
of the Hawker Siddeley Group, an indus¬ 
trial enterprise whose diverse skills span 
virtually the whole field of technology. 

This diversity is matched by growth: 
from a turnover of £68 millions eleven 
years ago. to a current £336 millions — 
proof that Hawker Siddeley is geared to 
meet the growing demands of a techno¬ 
logical age. 



HAWKER 

SIDDELEY 


«• ST. JAMSS'E 80UARS, LONDON B.W.1 




Hard working Working hard 


AA asted tunc is wasted money, but time spent on tra\cl- 
ling need not be wasted if }ou do your business jour¬ 
neys train. Then you or members of your company 
.ire fnt to make the best of the time mscuHong w 
Inisinessiahead, or just relaxing, in order to aiWse fiaiih 
.ind rudy for action. Surely this is the way to travel 
I m business, instead of spendmg preciions tim, physical 
.ind nervous energy on do-it-yourselfttav^iAg. Look 
into it. You’ll find modern rail trav^ makes good 
business sense. 



Ailbifndav^waafc 
Kara an a Iw at awiMMM 

00 ouoinoss oiHl ioiio|l^p|inoi |0 


London- 



ssn- 

Birmlnohom- Loodt H 
(01 ku OuliniM ttrvled 
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Write today to the address 
below, for the new booklet 

'Steel-leave well alone* 





British Steel wokswelforpi 

VEWEUAUNIE 

BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION STEEL HOUSE TOTHILL ST LONDON SWl 
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Marconi is air traffic control 

Twcnty-sevea idr throogboat the world are 

eciuippedl with vyatema. At Bruasels in tor- 

national Airport Jiforooni hi* tnot^ad the moat es^enalve air 
tramc control dtQplay faollitlea In Snrope. 

Greater aafety in the air demand* unprecedented equipment 
aophistioation to remora overburdening routine prooedurea ft*om 
the controller andyet to retain for him the focility for Intervention 
and declalon. The most advanced aoUd state computer, Marconi*a 
MYRIAD, rapidly correlates radar, flight plan and meteorological 
information and presents it on tabular displays in a quickly 
assimilable form. 



Marconi is aviation television 


The iuli’oduotion of Mach 11 aircraft into navies calls for gi'cater 
proficiency of pilots and landing control personnel on aircraft 
cari iers.lThe U.S Navy has ordered 21 Marconi/Ampex Pilot Land¬ 
ing? Aid Tele vision (PL A't') systems. Baoh oaiTler is equipped with 
4 Mai coni television cameras. Two are built into the carrier’s 
llitfht deck, another is sited on the island bridge, the fourth records 
landing and weather data. The camera pictures are recorded for 
Biibsoc|ueiit evaluation and pilot debriefing'. 


Aa Mprher fly^, &Bter and larger pasaenger-carryin 
aircrut oomB mto service the greater is the neecj^ 
rc^hUity in radio and radar navigational aids. 

The Maroom research and development organizi 
tion is ODnstanUy engaged in the pursuit of absolul 
reliafaii^. The analysis of the causes of unreliabilit 
the 3iraidiilcaticH!i of designs, the testing of con 
ponents and equipments in environmental extreme 
and the incorporation of new reliability technique 
quickly into equipment demonstrate purpose tran 
lated into jikd;. 

Contintu>u8 and long term research into new im 
erials emd techniques has fathered the new scio^c 
of microdectronics which promises a standard c 
equipment reliability never before envisaged. Micii 
electronics drastically reduces the number and con 
ple 2 dty of potentially unreliable circuit connection 
eliminates conventional components which ha\ 
reached theu* upper limit of reliability, isolates cot 
plete circuits from atmospheric contamination 1 
en^psulation and obviates pianufacturing unrelii 
bility by reducing the nvuhber of processes involve 
Nowhere is the study of microelectronics moi^ a< 
vanced than at Marconi’s. 


Marconi is 
military 
aviation 
electronics 

Marconi is a major supplier 
to Air Forces of defence radar 
systems and of airborne 
military navigation and 
commuuioatloiis equipniont. 
llie RAF^b lat^t aircraft, tbe 
TSR2, is the nearest thing to a 
manned missile that the world 
yet seen, and Maroonl’a 
will be supplying the instru¬ 
ment landing system and the 
high power h.f. communioa- 
tlons equipment for this highly 
sophisticated all-weather 
military aircraft. 







Marconi is radar 

produces the most 
DfM.ipvchenslvo raiuvo of groiiud 

S uUi I equipment in tlie world 
lit I is the largest Biil'isU 
ier of defence and air 
ra flic control I’adar syslems. 

50 Marconi air triifllc control 
‘atlM I'rt have been oj dcrccl for 
najoi' intornatlonal airpoi'ts 
iiitl tuo Company is supplying 
ilmost all the radar for the U.K 
Mi'v.ays Surveillance System 
oul is also providing all the 
adio link equipment for the 
leLwork, 

SECAR, the most adva^i^ 
ccondary radar equipment, has 
|cently been ix^dtiped by 
wooni's in oonjunotlon with 
French Thomson-Houston 
fompany/' 
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captive balloon, was tUe. first 
man to receive radio slRiiaJs in 
the air. In 1910, J.D. A. 
MoCui'dy. using MaitJOJii 
oqnipment. was the fl?*et to 
transmit fiom an aercqilajie. 
jVUi.rconi engineer s, Siicondcd to 
tUe R.F.C. first develop<Hl 
aij-<!raft mdlo telephony in lOlG 
and in 1920 Mareonl's eqnlppoil 
(lie ftrst commercial airliner to 
bo fitted with radio. TocUiy, the 
i :i.ngc of Marconi airadlo 
equipment is the most compre¬ 
hensive of any British 
mariuftxciui’er. 


The Marconi Company Limited 
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MARCONItlOUSE. CHELiVISFORD, SSS&X, ENGtANP 


Your competitors abroad give domestic customers a fast 
re-order service-in hours. You can meet this with BOAC. 


Air cargo has made, and can make, enormous differences to modern 
marketing. When the export market is a buyers’ one the overseas 
supplier needs to seize every opportunity of putting himself ahead 
of competitors. His domestic rivals have few transport problems, 
able to offer short delivery dates and re-order cycles, and immediate 


replacement services. They are on the spot for emergencies, at 
the centre of fickle changes in fashion. An overseas manufacturer 
has many factors against him, chiefly distance. He can overcome 
this by using air cargo as an essential part of his marketing and 
match the service of domestic producers. 


What incentive is there for 
buyers to favour air cargo? 

Overseas buyers arc lessi inlorcslcd in delivery 
patterns of months as patterns of days become 
more usual. Big increases in raftfrex of goods means 
that buyers* stocking problems loom larger. Small 
Kgular consignments case these diflicuUics. Goods 
regularly delivered by air cargo put the overseas 
manufacturer in virtually the same position us the 
domestic supplier. Buyers get better guarantees of 
replacements, spares as and when r/iev /tm/ them, 
able to plan trading to match changing demands of 
Nttylc and patterns. 

What benefits does the buyer 
get from air cargo? 

rirsl, he is relieved of the tying-up of capital in his 
warehouse. He can keep smaller stocks, wider 
ranges, knowing that with BOAC's reliability, 


flexibility and frequency he can order shipments as 
needed, sure of quicker turn-over of goods. 

Buyers save on labour costs. Documentation is 
simplest with air cargo, savings on unpacking, 
warehousing and handling, stock recording etc. 
can be large sums. 

In all, the use of air cargo by an exporter can be a 
valuable selling-point for his business. It distin¬ 
guishes him as a progressive, competitive exporter, 
willing to take advantage of every marketing tool 
so buyers achieve maximum sales from minimum 
stocks. 

What do you do nour? 

BOAC have done a great deal of preliminary study 
on the subject, combining it with their many years* 
experience. The results of this unique background 
can be made available to you. Please have your 
secretary fill in the coupon and BOAC will be glad 
to help. you. 


PleaM po&t today to Cargo Saloa Manager. 
BOAC Airways Terminal. Victoria. London, 
and you will receive the BOAC folder, contain¬ 
ing facta about air cargo. 


From London, Manchester and Prestwick 
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Who Shall Carry 
the Flag ? 

N othing illustrates man's eerie taste for walking backwards into the 
future belter than the way voters treat foreign policy at election time. 
If a government has made a sufficient hash of its international operations 
over the previous few years, this can contribute, along with a spell of bad weather 
or too many scandals among junior ministers, to the general sense of malaise 
that makes the electorate kick it out. But it is only in this retrospective sense 
that foreign policy usually has much chance to win or lose an election. Very' 
few voters march into the polling booth filled with a forward-Uwking deter¬ 
mination to cast their vote according to how they think Labour or the Tories 
will use Britain's weight in the world in the five years ahead. This article in 
the series we are writing about the issues facing the c'ountry on October 15th 
is dedicated to the proposition that walking backwards is dangerous. 

It so happens that this election does take place at a moment alive with new 
possibilities. Hinges arc creakily turning all over the world, swinging open 
opportunities people hardly dared hope for, or threatening perilously to slam 
others shut in their faces. The western alliance is in just such a hinge-situation ; 
so is the communist world ; and so is the relationship between both of them 
and the poor Afro-Asian countries of the world's South. What this article will 
try to do is to take each hinge-situation in turn and ask the reader to decide, 
on the basis of what is known about the general temper of both parties, whether 
the Labour party or the Tories are more likely to use Britain’s modest remaining 
cJbow-pwvcr to give the door a shove in the right direction. 

The result will not be conclusive, if only because neither party secs much 
reason to be very specific about its intentions on a subject that most of the 
electorate plainly finds boring. In any case, the chief object of the exercise 
is to make clear what the tests are that need meeting in the next five years. It is 
not to argue that one party will have a monopoly of Virtue in actually meeting 
them ; that would be against nature. Readers who had hoped for a computer-like 
calculation that would tell them which party was better” at foreign policy 
should turn to the party manifestos for their weekend reading instead. 

The first creaking hinge is the one in the western alliance, and here the swing 
of events threatens to shut a door instead of opening one. What has happened 
in the five years since the last British election in 1959 is the reversal of the 
old assumption that what the western nations had in common had come to weigh 
more with them than their separateness. General de Gaulle’s blast on the horn 
of nationalism has brought echoes in a minor key from Germany and Britain. 
Worse, it has brought faint but ominously clear from over the Atlantic an 
answering American call from Senator Goldwater, who says he supports the 
alliance but gives bis blessing to the resurgent nationalisms in Europe that 
threaten to pull it apart. Beyond any doubt, the tendency in the Atlantic world 
at die moment is centrifugal. For anybody who sees no virtue in coming apart 
at the scams, the first great test of foreign policy is therefore which party will 
try to do something to reverse ffie tendency. Who are the centripctalists ? 

It is no secret that The Economist believes that Britain—the one major 
western country that has not yet really ahnmitted itself—has a special responsi¬ 
bility to declare where it stands by saying that it wants to ioin both the European 
common market and the mixed-manned nuclear fleet. What is a great deal 
harder to say is which Biidsb party is in the cod likelier to take the necessary 
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plunge into communal action. On the face of it the Tories 
do look the better bet, having at least made an attempt to get 
into the common market and tiaving sent thirty Royal Navy 
men this year to try out mixed manning in the destroyer 
Ricketts, But the Tory party’s difficulty is that it is the 
repository of most of those middle-aged, middle-class people 
who feel in their bones that Britain is still a great power on 
its own and therefore see no reason why it should get mixed 
up with foreigners—-in a word, the decent, dangerous Anglo- 
GauUists. It is entirely possible that the party will stay 
frozen in permanent indecision as its right (or nationalist) 
hand slaps its left (or Atlantic) band across the wrist at every 
left-handed grope towards communal action in the alliance. 

'rhe Labour party, on the other hard, for all its stiff-necked 
oppositioa to the mixed-manned fleet and its five condi¬ 
tions ” for joining the common market, has at least committed 
itself to the essential principle that the alliance must grow 
closer together if it is not to fall apart entirely. It has not 
yet brought itself to admit that this process of growing 
together requires not just vague good will but more common 
institutions too. But if it came to power next month it might 
find that the logic of its principles—^not to mention President 
Johnson’s powers of persuasion—would carry it further than 
ii now bargains for. The Labour party's special difficulty 
is that it might find the courage of its convictions too late. 
11 has argued so vociferously against the only two common 
mstiiulions now on offer that it may well not be able to change 
its mind before the other countries decide to go ahead without 
Britain—the common market countries towards political 
union, and America and Germany towards their own private 
mixed-manned fleet. 

rhere remains the maddening side-issue of Britain's own 
nuclear forces. It is only within the context of what happens 
to the alliance as a whole that it is possible to make any 
sense of this at all. Any country will try to lay its hand on 
the weapons it needs to protect its interests until the moment 
arrives when it feels it can safely enlnisl this task to some 
larger community of which it is a part. So long as there is 
any serious danger that the Nato alliance is not really moving 
in the direction of becoming such an all-embracing com¬ 
munity, it is a perfectly reasonable insurance policy for a 
British government to spend rather less than one per cent 
of the national income in trying to equip itself with the 
Polaris submarines that might just possibly deter (for instance) 
a Russian threat to bombard an isolated and otherwise 
unprotected Britain. 

But if these centrifugal forces can be reversed—and the 
next British government can do more to reverse them than 
anyone else can—it should be made perfectly clear that the 
submarines will promptly be handed over to a joint allied 
defence force. The trouble at the moment is that most Tories 
seem to be arguing as if Britain ought to keep its own nuclear 
weapons for ever, and most members of the Labour party seem 
to be saying that it should abandon them almost at once, 
without either of them admitting that the whole question turns 
on how tbinga ilevclop in the alliance (which is the crux). 
That, at any rate, is what they say in public.. One hopes that 
in private they have begun to sec that both extreme positions 
arc nonsense, and that the only sensible argument is about 
when Britain ought to hand over its missiles to a joint com¬ 
mand and what sort of joint command it shoqld be. 


Bringing Russia Westwards 

ITHIN its own alliance Britain’s aim should be to prevent 
an undesirable trend getting worse. Further afield 
things arc moving in more welcome ways. The second great 
hinge that is opening in the world is the one between the 
divergent national interests of Russia and China. Mr Khrush¬ 
chev has now made it' clear that he intends to pursue his policy 
of coexistence with the West no matter what—no matter, in 
fact, if it means parting company with his biggest ally. His 
decision to hold a meeting of communist parties in December 
even though the Chinese say it will mark “ the great schism ” 
is a long stride down the road to what Mr Harold Macmillan 
calls the ** Europeanisation ” of Russia. 

Neither British party has the slightest wish to discourage 
this process. Inde^, the Labour party argues sincerely that 
by opposing the mixed-manned nuclear fleet it is trying to 
keep one potential obstacle out of Mr Khrushchev’s way. TTic 
answer to this is that if Mr Khrushchev is willing to break 
with China while the argument over the mixed-manned fleet 
is still going on, he is unlikely to turn clean round in his tracks 
when the fleet comes into being—so long as he knows the 
Americans will keep their veto over its use. 

But there is one way in which the Labour party looks as 
if it might unintentionally slow down Russia’s move towards 
a genuine accommodation with the western world. Mr 
Khrushchev, like other men, sometimes has difficulty in catch¬ 
ing up with the implications of his own best ideas. Twenty 
years after the end of the war it ought to be clear that a 
genuine accommodation " between Russia and the West 
means one in which the Germans arc accepted as in some 
sense equal partners. But the Russians have still not broken 
themselves of the habit of talking as if all that needs to be 
done about Germany is to revive the Auld Alliance of 1945, 
with the Russians, Americans, British and French joining 
hands to sit indefinitely on the German s heads. 

Some of the Labour parly's ideas about central Europe— 
in particular, its form of support for a “ nuclear-free zone " 
there—are based on the same idea of picking out the Germans 
for different treatment from everybody else. This is not to 
say that Germany's recent history does nor justify everybody 
in keeping a wary eye on what goes on there, particularly on 
any move towards direct German national control over nuclear 
weapons. But any propo.sal that encourages the Russians in 
their anachronism about the alliance of 1945 nierely delays 
the moment when they will grasp the 1964 truth of the matter 
—which is that any meaningful system of east-west arms 
control will have to apply to Russia and America as well as 
to the countries perched on the front line. 

Post-colonial Policy 

T he third place where the next British government could 
have a chance to nudge events in the right direction 
is in Afro-Asia. Here two developments arc potentially 
changing the whole pattern of western relations with the new 
countries east and south of Suez. One is the approaching 
end of the process of decolonisation, which makes it easier 
(or should make it easier) to persuade the Afro-Asians that 
if the West still maintains a presence in the area it is not 
doing so just out of wicked old colonialist motives—^which is 
broadly, and pragmatically, true, whatever President Sukarno 
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may say. The other development is the emergence of China 
as a world power bent on carrying the banner of true revolu¬ 
tion from Saigon to Stanleyville. The two together open up 
the possibility that a gocid many Afro-Asian governments 
which feel themselves more threatened by the waxing inter¬ 
ventionism from the East than by the waning one from the 
West may increasingly, if grudgingly, be willing to reconsider 
their relationship with the Atlantic world—which basically 
means with America and Britain. 

Which of the two British parties is better equipped to take 
advantage of the opportunity this offers depends almost entirely 
on which of them is less handicapped by its own particular 
form of extremism. There seem to be remarkably few differ¬ 
ences between the intelligent and generally youngish men 
who make up the inside left and inside right of British 
politics ; many of the ideas about how a Labour government 
would deal with the developing world that have recently been 
spelt out by Labour intellectuals could have come equally 
well from some of the young Tory liberals. 

But funher out to left and right lurk the ideologies of either 
party, possessed by their two different and opposite forms of 
obscurantism about Britain’s place in the world. The Tories’ 
obscurantists are those same middle-class, middle-aged people 
who in the Atlantic context are tempted by the lure of Anglo- 
Gaullism, and in this context can be counted on to drag their 
feet through the lust gasps of decolonisation out of sheer 
imperial wistfulncss. And the importance of these people is 
not merely their power to apply a brake to the Tories’ search 
for a solution of, say, the Aden problem. Simply because 
they exist, the genuineness of Britain’s desire to move out of 
the colonial era into a post-colonial policy is liable to be more 
suspect in Afro-Asian eyes under a Tory government than 
under a Labour one. 

But if Great Britainism is the albatross round the Tories’ 
neck. Labour’s burden is the modern form of Little 
Englandism. Pretty certainly, any effective post-colonial 
policy east of Suez that will provide a barrier against Chinese 
ambitions (and thus protect those independent Afro-Asian 
governments with which the West can do business) is going 


to require an Anglo-American military presence in the Indian 
Ocean, in which the British share is righdy bound to be a large 
one. But this is going to run headlong into the raised eye¬ 
brows of that^ traditionalist element in Labour's ideas about 
the world which holds that a Britain that has shed its colonies 
no longer has any legitimate military business east of Suez 
at all. Where some Tories might support the right action for 
the wrong motives., the danger is that a good many Socialists, 
with motives that ten years ago would have been admirable 
but are now irrelevant, will want to take no action at ail. 


T o sum up. For all the apparent similarity between the 
two parries’ foreign policies, there are three areas in 
which seemingly minor nuances of temper and principle might 
make a substantial difference to the way they handle important 
issues in the next five years. In the Atlantic sphere, the 
Labour party, if it follows its inner instincts and forgets what 
it has recently been saying, might surprisingly turn out to 
be readier to do those things that will be necessary if the 
western alliance is to be prevented from disintegrating into 
nationalist fragments ; it could, just conceivably and not too 
hopefully, have a more open and innovating mind. But ii also 
has a dead weight of blinkered insularity that it will have to 
overcome first—and may not be able to overcome quickly 
enough. 

In east-west relations Labour’s present policy suffers from 
the possibly fatal flaw of anti-German prejudice that might, 
make it harder for a Labour government than for a Tory 
one to play a really effective part in the business of drawing 
Russia into the practically right, safe and constructive sort of 
east-west settlement. In relations with the Afro-Asian world 
under the shadow of an emerging China, each party is 
wrestling (in the dark) with its own special albatross. The 
British reader, and elector, will have to strike his own balance 
between these advantages and disadvantages. It will be worth 
bearing in mind on October 15th that some historic doors 
could be helped to open if only the next British government 
will bring itself to apply its weight in the right directions. 


Multilateral Indian Arms 

Russia and the West are jointly helping to build up a formidable 
Asian military power—with consequences that will need to be 
carefully watched 


F our months ago the Indian government secured an offer 
of military aid from the United States totalling nearly 
£200 million over the next five years. On Monday 
India’s defence minister, Mr Chavan, fresh back from Moscow, 
announced a Soviet arms offer to which the Russians have 
already committed probably £$o million and w^hich is likely 
in the end substantially to exceed that figure. He revealed, 
as a bonus, that Britain had promised a new credit of almost 
£5 million for building frigates, a commitment that is likely 
to grow to million. 

And there, India might say, you sec the dividends of non- 
alignment. But its two neighbours and antagonists, Pakistan 


and China, arc more likely to ask: the dividends of what ? 

In their own terms, both countries have some reason for 
alarm. The dividends, whatever their origin, have been for¬ 
midable, and the new agreement with Russia may be the 
most significant of any. The Russians, who had earlier given 
India only six MiG-21 fighters (of which two crashed), arc 
ROW to bring India’s supersonic fighter strength up to three 
squadrons, a total of 48 aircraft. They arc to speed up the 
help they arc already giving for the construction of MiG 
fighters in India. They arc selling India another twenty heli¬ 
copters and an unspecified number—^possibly seventy—of 
light tanks. With the British frigate deal, and other agree- 
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ments concluded earlier, the Rusuan arms aid puts India 
in a position to become,' by Asian standards, a major military 
power again. 

In the air India, long irked Pakistan’s possession of a 
squadron of F-104 supersonic fighters, has now beat i»(»nised 
not merely the equality that the United States had persistently 
refused to provide, but superiority. Within two years it should 
also be assembling MiGs. It intends to produce its own 
HF-24 Marut supersonic fighter. It is already, slowly, build¬ 
ing transfiort planes (the Avro 748); It has bought Russian 
and French helicopters, and plans to build the French Aloucttc. 
It has been promised American ground radar equipment, and 
Russia is helping k to develop defensive missiles. 

As to India’s navy, it has yet to secure the submarine it 
seeks, but it wilt soon be able to replace its aged surface 
vessels from its own facilities, thanks to British modernisation 
of the naval docks at Bombay. (Thanks, more precisely, to 
Mr Harold Wilson, who raised the issue in Parliament in mid¬ 
summer, and who appears to have miraculously convinced the 
Government that its private reasons for delay in offering credit 
—a mixture of “ Pakistan doesn’t like it ” and “ Why should 
India need naval defences against China, anyway ? ”—were 
not enough to sustain its stumbling public prevarications.) 

On land, India has always had ample raw manpower, and 
since 1962 it has very sharply increased the production of 
its own ordnance, truck and jeep factories. It will now have 
Russian light tanks and, from 1965 on, Indian-made medium 
tanks built in collaboration with Vickers-Armstrong. Foreign 
aid is providing communications equipment and further fac¬ 
tories to turn out small arms, artillery and ammunition. As 
the army grows to the planned strength of 825,000 men, it 
should be possible to ensure that the troops arc properly 
equipped, as they were so glaringly not in 1962. 


Rhodes Block 

The question of the Chartered Company’s 
mineral rights in what has hitherto been 
Northern ^odesia must be seen in 
terms of politics, not only in terms of 
finance and law 

W ITH only foiu weeks to go to October 24tb, when the 
sovereign republic of Zambia is to become the twen¬ 
tieth independent member of the G)mmonwcaltb, 
the long argument about the Copperbelt mineral rights of the 
British South Africa (Chartered) Company has reached the 
final crunch. Mr Arthur Wina, finance minister in Dr 
Kennedi Kaunda's goveromcot, reached London on Sunday ; 
at midnight that night his government published a lengthy 
white paper reviewing the whole history of the Qiartered 
Company's rights and challenging the vaUdity of the treaties 
and concessions on which those rights were based ; on Monday 
he embarked upon urgent talks with a British Government 
delegation headed by the Lord Chancellor. On Tuesday the 
company issued a statement reaffirming the claim that its title 
to the mineral rights throughout Northern Rl^esia (soon to 
be Zambia) is “ unassailable.” On Wednesday its directors 
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Litde wonder that the pditkal effects of the Russian agree¬ 
ment, which plugs the last major gap in India’s defence plans, 
are likely to be large. Against a China weakened by the loss 
of Soviet military aid (western experts reckon that its air force 
in particular is now short of both planes and petrol, and there¬ 
fore of training) the Indian fmrees may soon be able to prove 
a far tougher antagoniat than the debacle of 1962 would 
suggest. Though one reason for Moscow’s generosity was 
fear that India without Mr Ndmi might be lured into the 
western embrace, the new agreement must surdy confirm the 
Chinese in their suspicion that Russia, India and the Anglo- 
Americans have ganged up against them. 


P akistan’s view must be even gloomier. The Pakistanis sec 
their last remaining military supetiwity, in the air, vanish¬ 
ing. 'rhey have already refused to accept that India’s western 
aid, some of it specifically intended for mountain divisions, 
will in fact be used on die Chinese front. They are no more 
likely to feel reassured about the purpose of India’s supersonic 
fighters, or to stop wondering whether the Russian tanks may 
be deployed in Ladakh or in the plains of Punjab. 

Those Pakistanis who believe in an implacably hostile India 
thirsting for their blood are, on all the evidence, simply 
wrong. But the less dramatic of the Pakistanis’ anxieties are 
not just to be dismissed—unless it is thought desirable to 
drive them still further into China’s arms than they have 
already gone. The West—and Russia and India—would do 
well to think urgently now of ways of reassuring them more 
effectively than has been done so far. If it is any consolation 
in Rawalpindi, neither Mr Wilson nor Sir Alec Douglas-Home, 
whichever of them prevails on October 15th, is likely to behave 
in exactly the same way after an election as just before it. 


saw the Lord Chancellor ; they did not see Mr Wina, who held 
to his government’s perhaps disingenuous view that the issue 
now lies between it and the British Government, and that it 
could not contemplate direct negotiation with the company, 
now that its investigations had revealed the “dubious 
nature ” of Chartered’s claims. 

There is no doubt now, indeed, that the main issue is of 
a political nature. This is not a mere case of the settlement, 
by arbitration or judicial process, of claims arising from the 
nationalisation of a British firm carrying on business in the 
territory of a newly independent state. Chartered is not itself 
a copper mining company. The revenue.s it has been receiving 
are royalties paid by the mining companies on the original 
basis concessions obtained by Chartered between 1890 and 
1910 from African chiefs in the Rhodesian territory that was 
under its administrative control until 1924. The case is 
unique in the context of Africa’s advance to independence, and 
it bak long been clear that it would be politioffiy impossible 
for Dr .Kaunda, once he became the head of a sovereign 
government, to accept the right of a foreign company to con¬ 
tinue to receive payments of this kind. Zambia was bound to 
take the mineral rights into its own hands ; the question was 
only one of compensation for the British South Africa 
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Company at the end of its long run. 

It would be wholly unfair to the directors of the British 
South Africa Company to suggest that they have seemed 
unaware that their founding father-figure, Cecil Rhodes, is 
now dead. On the contrary, they have acknowledged the 
buffeting of the “ wind of change ” to the extent of developing 
for their company a new character as an international invest¬ 
ment trust. But, even only a few months ago, their idea of 
the scale of compensation that could possibly be accorded by 
any newly independent African government seemed quite 
unrealistic. 

At that time the thing might have been settled without 
serious acrimony if Chartered had faced the fact that a “token” 
payment of some millions of pounds was all it could expect to 
get, in view of the bitter resentment Dr Kaunda would have 
aroused among his own supporters if he had conceded any¬ 
thing more. Now his government has been driven to carry 
out what it describes as the first really searching inquiry into 
Chartered’s whole title to the royalties; and, after the publi¬ 
cation of their white paper, it must seem inconceivable that 
the Zambians could now agree to pay anything substantial 
at all. In its conclusion, the white paper not only argues 
(as it may be mischievously, but not unreasonably, suggested 
that Sir Roy Welensky might now be arguing if he had never 


left his own Lusaka base for statesmanship in Salisbury) that 
it is “ highly questionable ” whether the original agreements 
constituted a legal transfer of the mineral rights to the com¬ 
pany, but also affirms flatly that the geographical area of the 
concessions “ could not have covered ” the Q)ppcrbclt. 

But let us suppose that the validity of the documents 
signed seventy years ago by the Barotse paramount chief and 
an assortment of lesser potentates was unchallengeable and 
unchallenged, and that they had got their geography right too. 
Even then, the essential political question would be what it 
clearly is today. Which is the course of greater wisdom now 
(with so much time for constructive thought and talk wasted), 
both for the British Government and for all the financial 
interests concerned ? To concentrate on ensuring an amicable 
British relationship with the demonstrably intelligent and 
reasonable present leadership of a new-born stale on whose 
soil British enterprises are now massively and profitably 
active ? Or to fight to the last bitter moment in hope of obtain¬ 
ing agreement for the payment of a sum which, while too 
small to make any significant difference to the future of the 
directly interested concern, could be quite large enough to 
set off a disruptive chain-reaction both in Zambia’s relations 
with Britain and in its domestic affairs ? There can be, not 
perhaps fairly but certainly factually, only one answer. 


Social Services—the Radical Solutions 


Some proposals for re-writing the 
Beveridge formula for social security 
in Britain 

L ast week’s Conservative party manifesto promised “ a 
fill) review of social security arrangements in the next 
Parliament.” Unfortunately the Prime Minister imme¬ 
diately made nonsense of this promise at his press conference, 
by indicating that the review (so far as he understood it, 
which did not seem to be much) would not be a very big one. 

This article will offer some suggestions for really radical 
reforms in Britain’s arrangements. They are mostly a outrance 
suggestions. No party will accept them yei awhile, and critics 
will say that some of the points ^scussed do not concern what 
they regard as sodal services at all. But there have been some 
glimmerings of a move towards more common sense by both 
Tories and Labour at this election, so it is important to keep 
radical ideas rolling along. 

More than twenty years after the Beveridge report, there 
should be a division in the social services between two distinct 
objectives. First, generous compensation for those damaged by 
what should be a rapidly increasing pace of change in the 
whole structure of the economy. Secondly, and preferably 
quite separately, relief of need. 

Compensation for Damage 

T he virtue of generous compensation for those damaged by 
rapid change is that it should in the end much more than 
pay for itself, because governments would then no longer feel 
so obliged to distort the econoiny to protect those whose 
interests and livelihoods are huX by such change. 


(1) Unemployment pay should be increased so subsianiiiilly 
that, for a short time, a man thrown out of a job after a reason¬ 
able employment record should actually get more than he did 
while on the job itself. It is painful having to search for a 
new job, and he should be compensated for it. The right 
main device is not (as both parties are partly suggesting) to 
force industrial employers to pay adequate severance pay, but 
to raise state unemployment benefit and make it wage-related. 
I'his is because (a) when particular employers have to sack 
workers, that is a moment when they are not usually well 
placed to give generous severance pay ; and because (b) the 
real cost to the taxpayer of higher state unemployment benefit 
is generally small or nil, even in the short-term. When 
unemployment rises in u particular area, the state can afford 
to pump more purchasing power into that area without putting 
up taxes to pay for it. 

(2) 'riiere arc some industries—the most obvious ones are 
agriculture and coal mining—where special additional schemes 
are needed, because hundreds of thousands of present partici¬ 
pants in them are being protected in jobs which arc quite 
uneconomic. The proper course is to say that protection and 
subsidies for agriculture and uneconomic coal mining districts 
will be withdrawn within, say, five years, but that the men dis¬ 
placed will get the sorts of pensions that retired armed service 
officers (or, indeed, prematurely-retired white collar workers 
in many big firms) get: annuities of £$00 a year or so, 
for the older men at least, which they can go on drawing even 
if they move into other jobs—or, if they like, they can draw 
them while going on farming but under the rule of a free and 
unsubsidised market. 

(3) If workers are to move more rapidly out of declining 
industries, they should be able to move more freely into new 
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and expanding ones. It should therefore be made illegal for 
anyboi^y (whether craft union'or employers* association or 
whatever) to block entry into a particular occupation or trade, 
unless it registered the practice, persuaded some court that 
the restriction was in the public interest, and got a licence 
for it. The point here is that some day the Government will 
have to move against the restrictive practices of trade unions 
in the same way as they have already moved against restrictive 
practices of employers, and this system of licensing would be 
the right way lo start. In some trades where the employment 
rights of existing entrenched workers might be gravely dam¬ 
aged, it might ^ right to introduce special annuity schemes 
for surplus workers of the types mentioned in (2) above. 

Housing ‘ 

I N housing, sense is never going to be restored until all 
tenants pay a free market rent based on the current replace¬ 
ment cost of their houses. Housing subsidies should be 
attached to the tenants, or indeed to mortgage-payers, and not 
to particular houses. The logical system is for people below 
a certain level income per family head (the level should differ 
from area to area, according to the extent of housing shortage 
and house prices there) to apply for and get a weekly cash 
payment equal to the rebate they would qualify for under 
a sensibly managed council housing scheme—and get it 
w'hethcr they are living in a council house or not. All council 
house tents should then be lifted to the proper market level, 
and all remaining private rent controls removed. The people 
who would gain from this redistribution of subsidies would be 
poorer people who are not lucky enougli to have a council 
house or private rent-controlled hotise at present. 'Fhosc who 
would lose would be people who d(^ have these fovoured houses 
at present, but who are well enough off not to deserve rent 
rebates. It might, however, be right 10 give a temporary dis¬ 
turbance allowance to this latter group, by allowing them to 
draw a cash payment covering pan of the value of their present 
squatters' right a week or whatever it proves to be) for a 
limited period, whether they move or stay in their existing 
house at its new and- higher rent. 


Old Age Pensions 


turn now lo the problem of direct relief of need. 'Fhc 
i largest group of the needy in Britain are a sizeable pro¬ 
portion (though not all) of existing old age pensioners. 

The British pensions system is in a confused mess. First, 
\ there is the basic state flat rate scheme on lo which the Con¬ 


servatives have grafted a very complicated graduated element 
which produces only very small additions to the flat rate 
benefits. Labour now proposes to graft a bigger graduated 
clement on to it without realising half the problems involved. 
A large and growing proportion of male pensioners have an 
additional private pension from their own past employers. But 
nearly half of existing old age pensioners, and more than half 
the old women, arc still largely dependent on the flat rate 
Slate pension (plus national aswsistance, when they claim it) 
and live at inadequate levels of income for a modern society. 

The only economic way of helping these people is to raise 
national assistaiKc rates for those in need. This is what Labour 


at last intends to emulate the Tories in doing; although, 
because of the emotions attaching to the words "‘national 
assistance,” it prefers to use the term income guarantee. Fine. 
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The best eventual solution would be for every adult in the 
country to have a PAYE code number. When your code 
number is below a certain number, you will draw money 
from the Post Office; above a certain number, you pay tax. 
But it is not going to be possible to raise the minimum income 
under this income guarantee to a decent level so long as huge 
sums are poured out under the flat rate pensiim scheme, partly 
to people who do not need it. 

... . f 

Paying for the Income Guarantee 

It is always said that no government could possibly dare to 
take any of the promised flat rate pension away from even the 
richest future state pensioners because these people will “ have 
paid for their pensions with a lifetime of contributions.” 
.Actually, the average 65 year-old man retiring this year on to 
the married man's present state old age pension of £5 9s. a 
week is likely lo have paid for a pension of well under a pound 
a week in terms of actuarial contributions. The bold step 
here would be to say now that people retiring after some set 
date—say, after the early 1970s—would be entitled either 
(a) to draw money under the income guarantee, which by 
then should be high enough to ensure that his private 
pension plus the guarantee sum would raise his total income 
to some figure more generous than half of average current 
industrial earnings ; or 

(h\ if his private superannuation scheme alone raised his 
income to above the income guarantee level, he could draw 
oui the state pension that he had actuarially paid for under 
the old state Hal rate scheme, but no more. 

Provided private superannuation schemes were then working 
in full flow^ for a large part of the community, this provision 
'b; would save a lot of money—enough to pay for an iiKomc 
guarantee that would at last abolish poverty in Briiain. 

Future of Private Pensions 
This last paragraph admittedly dodges round a point which 
everybody is dodging round in current pensions discussions, 
rhe term '' private superannuation scheme " has been used 
above to mean a scheme private to the individual— it, it is 
a term that would include the state wage-related schemes 
which Labour intends to graft on to the existing state flat rate 
scheme, as well as the private employers' schemes into which 
(if they give equivalent benefits) Labour will still allow 
cmidoyecs to be contracted out. But there is a huge problem 
about these, to which everybody is shutting his eyes. As soon 
as the graduated benefits under state wage-related schemes 
(either the present small 1 ory one or the promised bigger 
Labour one) become an important element in state pensions 
provision, there is going to be strong political pre.ssure for 
them some day to be revised retrospectively—as has 
happened all the way through the history of the flat rate 
national insurance scheme. But once the graduated benefit 
in the state scheme is thus raised retrospectively, it is very 
difficult to sec how some at least of the private schemes (into 
which people are still allowed to be contracted out) can be 
considered to offer equivalent benefits. 

It is quite possible that this last problem will mean that 
in future it will be right lo switch back from allowing con¬ 
tracting out into private superannuation schemes that are run 
on an "‘undynamic” actuarial basis (that is to say, make 
insufficient allowance for the changing value of money). This 
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would mean more people being contraaed into a state super¬ 
annuation scheme that can more easily be run (« a dynamic 
“ accretions ” basis. The theory behind a state-organised 
accretions scheme can be popularly stated as follows: 

As Mciety gets steadily richer it may be right for those of us 
still in work to pay for grandma to enjoy a standard of living 
nearer to ours, whuh grandma could not have saved up for in 
prasiras contributions during her and grandfather's working 
life, because the general level of money wages was much lower 

-STs )*iy. be ren?.k! for ‘hi:; latsr^hen 
wc rCCircy and wc nad better ensure, by changing the pensionh 
system, that our grandchildren will then inherit the obligation 
to try to keep up our standard of living out of the much larger 
wages they will then be earning. 

But what docs not seem sensible is that our existing and 
Lindynamic flat rate national insurance scheme, which was 
originally supposed to be worked on an actuarial basis but 
never has been, .should be allowed to stand in the way of 
moving towards the solution of our main current social prob¬ 
lem : which is the abolition of poverty for the present genera¬ 
tion of hardest-pressed old-age pensioners. It is also not 
sensible to hang on to some element of this old flat-rate 
scheme, just because by doing so wc can shut our eyes to 
some of the difficulties inherent in the present system of 
permissions to contract out of the state graduated scheme. 

Social Security Tax 

The best and most radical step to accompany the series 
ot reforms recommended above is that the flat rate national 
insurance ct)ntribution should be abolished at once, and instead 
we should all pay a “ social security tax'' which is a certain 
proportion of our earned income. Those who are contracted 
into the state graduated superannuation scheme would pay 
an additional contribution on top of that. The first charge 
on the social security tax should be to operate the income 
guarantee, and see that all retired people get a total income 
above a certain level. But as receipts from the social security 
tax would rise automatically with income, there might be 
room for an additional discretionary cover. There are u lot of 
people who are at present contracted out on to “ undynamic 


private pension schemes which may look quite reasonable 
now, but which one suspects may l<S6k less satisfactory ia th^. 
future. If there arc eventually retrospective increases*ut 
benefits from the wage-related state superannuation schemes, 
so that those who were contracted out (at their then employer's, 
not their own. choice) on to these undynamic private schemes 
prove to have been harshly treated, the state should at least 
consider ^ivii^soni<j compe ggato ry bonijcijc 
wh^:n tLeir total incomes art slightly above the levels stipu¬ 
lated by the minimum income guarantee. 

Family Allowance 

T his discus.sion of future problems of contracting out has 
been in a sense a long-term, knottily complicated and very 
controversial point. But the immediate objective is clear. 
It is to abolish poverty from Britain by means of the income 
guarantee: and this, to repeat, will be raised to a really decent 
level in the near future only if some government Is at last 
brave enough not to go on giving flat rate slate pensions, far 
above the level of past actuarial contributions, to lots of people 
who do not really need them. As the income guarantee would 
also apply to the long-term sick—and as the problem of the 
short-term sick could be met either by making sickness 
benefits and contributions wage-related, or else by obliging 
the minority of employers who do not give some wages to 
workers who arc absent sick to follow the lead of the majority 
who do—there would then be broadly only one remaining 
poverty group in Britain. 

rhese would be parents of large families ; it is possible 
to Ixavc a wage near to the industrial average, and therefore 
above the level proposed for the income guarantee^ but still 
to be near the modern poverty line because of heavy family 
commitments. The most logical social remedy would be higher 
family allowances- but for poorer people only. It might 
be right to say that the new increases in family allowances 
would go only to those who arc not rich enough to be income 
lax payers, and therefore are not able to claim income tax 
allowances for their children. 
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OHKiVIANY 

Vultures Over Erhard? 


T he crisis of leadership now apparently 
aflccting the west German government 
is probably neither so immediate nor so 
threatening for Chancellor Erhard as it has 
been made out to be, but it is serious 
enough. He is under attack both from those 
who think he is not moving fast enough 
in his advances toward the East, and from 
those who think him disastrously rash in 
making any advances at all. The negotia¬ 
tions about passes for visits to ca.st Berlin, 
leading to the agreement signed on Septem¬ 


ber 24th for five openings of the wall in the 
next eleven months, have brought these 
differences to a head. The Free Democrats, 
under the leadership of Herr Mende, 
had pressed for more flexibility on 
Bonn’s part and, in particular, de¬ 
manded that an agreement on passes 
should not be held up by legal qu&bles. 
However much Herr Erhard himself sym¬ 
pathised with this point of view, he l^d 
Herr Strauss and Dr Adenauer pressing on 
his other flank ; and it was probablv irrita¬ 


tion at the muimolincss of the Free Demo 
crats' pressure that made him refer tartly, 
in a speech at Essen on September 15th, to 
parties that were “ ready for capitulation." 
This had the result of worsening his rela 
tions with his coalition partners at a time 
when the Social Democratic parly’s press 
service was publishing “ inside informa¬ 
tion ” to the effect that senior Christian 
Dcmocrais had decided that he must be 
replaced as chancellor. 

All thi.s docs not seem to have damaged 
Herr Erhard in the eyes of the general 
public, though the improvement he claims 
in the conditions of the pass agreement as 
between September 9th and September 24th 
seems rather problematical. And as Kmg 
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as he is the Christian Democratic Union's 
peaiest electoral asset he will be fairly safe 
from the ambitions of Herr Straus^ an 4 
enmity of Dr Adenauer. But it is disturb* 
ing to note the readiness with which, in Ger¬ 
many, decorously ageing conservative poli¬ 
ticians can pin their faith to an ambitious 
careerist whose views have little in common 
\vith {hSsirSft Moreover, the negotiations for 
the pass agreement are the kind of operation 
that German diplomacy is going to have to 
carry out fairly frequently in future. Ger¬ 
man interests can only be damaged by a 
resurgence of political infighting at a time 
when a dialogue with Moscow seems to be 
beginning. 


MALTA 


Birthday Brawl 

T wrxVE times in the last seven years a 
new nation has joined the ranks of 
the independent Commonwealth without 
any disorderly clash to mar the rejoicing as 
yet another new flag is hoisted to replace 
the Union Jack. It has become taken for 
granted that the royal family should be 
represented at these festive occasions, and 
that, whether in Accra or Kampala or Port 
of Spain, the ceremonies will go off with 
no cause for embarrassment, let alone for 
alarm. But in Valeita this week the cheer- 
j[ng was mingled with hisses aimed at Mr 
DunciSfr SttUdys, the Commonw'calth Secre¬ 
tary, and wnfr jJiat at one stage, 
apparently by accident raihef riirtP. jicsipi, 
greeted the Duke of Edinburgh. No really 
serious violence occurred, bur angry demon¬ 
strators kept the police busy over the four 
days of the main celebrations. 

Malta is now the Commonweakh's 
nineteenth sovereign member, and Britain's 
responsibility in regard to its future affairs 
will be confined to the provision over the 
next ten years of £50 million worth of 
financial aid—which, from 1967 onward, 
will be an obligation on Britain only if 
Malta continues to provide base facilities 
under the prc-independencc agreement 
accepted by its prime minister, Dr Borg 
Olivier. The healing of the bitter schism 
among the 330,000 islanders from which 
this week's disturbance arose must be essen¬ 
tially a task for Malta's own political leaders 
(with or without the assistance of its clerics, 
whose fierce partisanship has so grievously 
widened the political gulf). 

Mr Dom MintofPs Malta Labour party 
has vented upon Mr Sandys its indignation 
at the fact that the new constitution will not 
provide the protection it seeks against 
clerical intervention in the political interest 
of Dr Borg Olivier's Nationalists. But the 
new constitution, and Malta's independence, 
are accomplished facts. Mr Mintoff’s aim 
must now ht to win over a clear majority of 
his own people to his view of the proper 
place of the Catholic church in Maltese 
life. There is reason to believe that it is 
mly a matter of lime before this view comes 
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10 prevail, among a people who, for all 
their traditional piety, have already felt the 
impact of modern ideas. But the brawling 
that accompanied independent Malta's 
birth provided a painful reminder that the 
value of the new defence agreement may 
before long be called in question, now that 
Mr Mintoff's supporters have angrily 
bracketed it together with the clerical issue 
and denounced the two as adding up to a 
sell-out. 

INCOMES POLICY 

What Initiative? 

T ill- Conservative manifesto last week 
contained a mysterious phrase after its 
expected reference to the need for “ an 
efleciive and fair incomes policy.” It said 
we shall take a further initiative to secure 
wider acceptance and effective implementa¬ 
tion of such a policy.” Nobody knows what 
this means ; but as this pan of the manifesto 
reads as if it was written by Mr Maudling, 
it might be unwise to dismiss it as merely 
guff. There could be two reasons (apart 
from emptiness of mind; for the Conserv¬ 
atives not to be specific now about any 
initiatives that they have in mind to secure 
" wider acccpt^f^cc ” of an incomes policy. 
One would be if Mr Maudling were unwil¬ 
ling to anticipate his next budget, if he 
comes back to implement one. Possibly, 
indeed, an autumn budget rather than a 
spring one, in view of the urgency of the 
situation ? 

The other possibility would be if Mr 
Maudling wanted to move straight after the 
election to try to negotiate a treaty with the 
Trad^ ijnipns. If he announced his proposed 
terms fur such* 5 ircgtyj^ the middle of 
the present electoral atmosphereV ifes 
unions would certainly reject and attatic 
them on the hustings. If he announced them 
after a Tory return to power, the trade 
unions would probably still reject them ; but 
he might then ha\’e more chance of carrying 
them through. 

All this is pure speculation—based on one 
peculiar phrase in the manifesto, and on that 
alone. But nothing is going to be more 
important, whichever government comes 
back, than that it should work to bring an 
incomes policy into being during its first 
hundred days of power. It would be silly 
for the Chancellor to offer an anti-capitalist 
quid pro quo, in the form of some placatory 
attack on company profits, in return for 
some vague hope of co-operation with the 
unions, inadequately enforced. It could be 
more sensible, if Mr Maudling’s mind were 
working that way, for him to promise to 
impose a variable tax on unearned incomes, 
designed to prevent the total of them from 
rising by more than 4 per cent a year—if he 
accompanied that by all-out action, includ¬ 
ing willingness to stand up'^to strikes, to 
oppose all central trade union wage claims 
wluch would serve to push up average wage 
earnings by more than 4 per cent a year 
either. The onrush of mounting claims, 
which have been pushed just under the 
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carpet because trade union leaders do not 
want (c.g.) a national dock struggle before 
October 15th, makes a determined new 
policy immediately after the election most 
urgent. 

NORDIC ELECTIONS 

Too Many Rights 

T he Conservatives lost heavily in Sweden* 
on Sunday; but in Denmark on Tues¬ 
day they gained ground, though not enough 
to give them as many parliamentary seats 
as the Liberals. In both countries the Social 
Democrats held their ground and retained 
their unchallenged position as by far the 
largest party. A gentle paradox, however, 
emerged. Mr Erlandcr, who has already 
been prime minister in Stockholm for 
eighteen years, will soldier steadily on, un¬ 
shaken by the slight decline of the Social 
Democratic share of the total vote, which 
fell from 48.4 per cent in i960 to 47.9 per 
cent. But, although the Danish Social 
Democrats won 80,000 more votes than they 
had got in i960, Mr Krag is in trouble. His 
Radical coalition partners once again 
emerged weaker than before. Not only did 
their continued decline strip the coalition 
of its slim majority of one in the Folketing ; 
the Radicals had also declared in advance 
that they would not resume the coalition 
unless they actually increased their strength. 
And Mr Krag, for his parr, had flatly said 
that he would nor try to retain power by 
relying on the support of Mr Axel Larson’s 
Socialist People’s party (a group formed by 
disenchanted communists after 1956), 

Mr Larsim has offered his party’s support 
to a minority Social Democratic govern¬ 
ment, if Mr Krag now tries to form one. 
But there is clearly a possibility of a right- 
'Vving coglition taking office—if only for a 
short lime. Together, the Liberals, Conser¬ 
vatives and ultra-rightist fnacfieJldeats com¬ 
mand only 79 of the Folketing’s 179 scats T 
and Norway’s experience last year, when 
the right-wing coalition that interrupted the 
Social Democrats' long tenure of power col¬ 
lapsed after only four weeks, was not 
encx»uraging. Sometimes it almost seems as 
if Scandinavian right-wing parties really pre¬ 
fer to cherish their traditional differences 
and leave the actual business of government 
strictly to Social Democrats. In southern 
Sweden, an attempt was made in these elec¬ 
tions to form a common front between Con¬ 
servatives, Liberals and the Centre party, 
but the scale of the (fairly successful) local 
effort hardly matched the strong desire for 
unity that some of these parties’ leaders had 
been voicing, hitherto in vain. 

EUROPE 

Still Waiting 

T he mills of Europe always ground slow; 

the difference at present is that they 
do not even grind sure. Th.: Eur'.pein 
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cxiinmon maricet^s Council of Ministers, 
meeting on September j^th in Brussels^ 
duly proved its current incapacity to move 
in step. West Germany’s determmation not 
to compete in providing credits of more 
than five years* duration seems if anything 
to have made the French even more deter¬ 
mined to go over the limit in their trade 
talks with the Russians next month. And on 
the one point where the Six had hopes this 
summer of making headway—the merger of 
the executive bodies of the common market, 
Euratom and the coal and steel community 
—they stalled. 

The essential question is the siting of the 
European parliament, which the Luxem- 
burgers insist should be in their capital 
city to make up for die departure of the 
coal and steel High Authority. The French 
were non-committal, officially in expectation 
of Gennany’s proposals on political union 
next month; in reality, probably, because 
General de Gaulle is not interested in mak¬ 
ing concessions now, since his tactic seems 
to be to reinforce Herr Erhard’s German 
critics by showing him up as a useless 
European. Also, France seems anxious once 
again to make Germany lower its grain 
prices and needs a bargaining counter. 

Another complication has arisen—the im¬ 
patience of the parliament with its lowly 
status in the new Europe. Its insistence 
that it must be in the same place as the 
executive, that is, in Brussels, arises mainly 
from the fact that the merger, by eliminat¬ 
ing the committee on which the parliament’s 
president sat and which advised on the coal 
and steel budget, reduces its standing still 
further without effective compensation. The 
committee’s part was outstandingly 
marginal. The real issue is the parliament’s 
feeling of frustration. It has at least asserted 
itself by holdi^ up matters. Whatever 
happens, time wiU now be needed, and some 
experts arc talking of the merger ^oing into 
effect only at the end of 1965- lo itself this 
is not too serious. The trouble is the mani¬ 
fest deadlock of the Six on everything except 
their customs union. 


PROFITS m RUSSIA 

Liberman in Person 

R ussia’s debate about the proper role 
, of profits in its planned economy 
gathers momentum. Relaunched in Pravda 
on August 17th by an article signed by 
Academician Trapeznikov, it has since been 
coniiimcd in other papers. On September 
20th Pravda returned to the fray with an 
article by Professor Liberman, who was 
prominent in an earlier discussion of the 
problem two years ago. Professor Liber¬ 
man has again come out in favour of profits 
as the main cjriterion of, efficiency. In his 
new article be argues tliat for this criterion 
to be generally applicable the rate of profits 
should be related to firms’ ^‘productive 
capital,” and that for the sake of productivity 
there should also be a link between profits 
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and wages. He thinks that if prices arc 
sufficiently flexible and calculated not cen¬ 
trally but by regions and local branches it 
should be possible to give much more 
freedom to individual firms within the 
general planned framework. The search 
for profits, he argues, will drive each firm 
to increase production, improve quality, 
introduce new techniques—and so on. 

Professor Liberman, who holds a chair 
of economics at Kharkov university, aroused 
a good deal of interest in the west during 
the previous discussion. But he ha$ no 
kind words for the “ American and 
German” commentators who then con¬ 
cluded that Russia was moving towards a 
market economy and free enterprise; he 
argues that profits cannot play the same 
part in the Soviet economy as they do in 
the West because in Russia they cannot be 
turned into private capital to obtain owner¬ 
ship €f the means of Reduction. Far from 
undermining central planning, he claims 
that the reform he seeks would improve 
it, because the authorities would no longer 
have to waste time on the details of control. 

One wonders whether the central 
planners will agree with the professor, for 
he is making much bolder demands than 
his colleagues. Where Mr Trapeznikov 
suggested a commission to study various 
possible ways of tackling the problem, 
Professor Liberman asks for a high- 
powered body that would actually carry 
out the necessary changes. The very fact 
that the debate is taking place shows that 
Russia’s leaders want to make changes. But 
until the central planners have put their 
case, it will be impossible to tell how far Mr 
Khru.shchev is willing to go. 


BRITISH NEWSPAPERS 

In Search of Colour 

T he crisis expected among the printing 
unions after the Daily Telegraphs deci¬ 
sion to go to Germany to print its week-end 
colour supplement has turned in an 
unexpected direction. For, after some 
trouble with one union on the Daily 
Telegraph, a pact has now been reached, 
under which the unions guarantee that 
there will be no more problems on the news¬ 
paper side and that enough skilled labour 
will be found to enable the Telegraph week¬ 
end supplement to be printed shortly ’* 
(probably in six months’ time) at Bcmrosc’s 
of Liverpool. In return, the Telegraph has 
promised to go to Bemrose’s as soon as the 
necessary labour has been found—the plant 
is already there. This pact will be of double 
benefit to the management: not only is their 
normal production guaranteed, but they are 
now being helped by the other 13 unions 
involved in bringing pressure to bear on the 
recalcitrant SLADE (Society of Litho¬ 
graphic Artists and Designers), whose 
members prepare the cylinders from which 
die supplements are printed. There should 
be no real difficulty in finding and retraining 
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the staff withip a few months, Bemrose will 
benefit from the pact in that they arc 
promised the order—for the time being, 
anyway. But they will have to ensure that 
their colour quality and sf^d of production 
will bear comparison with the practised 
German efforts. 

Now that all forces arc engaged (the first 
Tele^aph snpplcmcnt appeared this week), 
it will be possible to assess the various 
strengths, the Sunday Times has 

built up an apparently impregnable position 
it has still not got nearly full colour on all 
its pages, and the colour it has seems 
unevenly spread. Lord Thomson’s com- 
mrcial instinas seem to have led him to 
give a greater proportinn (about a-to-x 
recently) to the advertisers. While the 
Observer's first worthy issues have not beoa 
able to offer any seriously diffcreiu (or dif*- 
ferently serious) challenge, the Telegrafh's 
characteristically professional hid might 
possibly do this, the first issue is any¬ 
thing to go by. Whereas its competitors 
lean in the direction of leisure ” and its 
peripheral activities, the Telegraph has 
more “ work ” features (Vietnam : Harlem) 
—bur it has also the almost obligatoiy 
on surf-riding, a nude (Mata Hari, no less), 
and food of course. 

Not that any of these vein u res is free 
from pressure. The country’s newsagents 
are refusing to deliver the Telegraph sup¬ 
plement ; complaining that the deal they 
get from the other two (Id. extra for them¬ 
selves, and Id. extra from the customer) is 
not good aiough. Complaints about over¬ 
loaded delivery boys should not necessarily 
be taken loo seriously—after all, newsagents 
distribute millions of copies of other maga¬ 
zines each week. Their demand for 2d. a 
copy is unlikely to be met; but a new 
agreemeut to deal with all supplements, 
weekday and Sunday, existing and pro¬ 
jected, is now inevitable soon. 


THE LAW 

Perjury Unextendet 

O NE of the side-effects of the trial of the 
late Dr Stephen Ward, of Profumo 
fame, was to concentrate public attention 
on the crime of perjury. Under present 
British law the penalties for perjury are 
severe. Anyone who in judicial proceedings 
wilfully makes a statement which he knows 
to be false, or docs not believe to be true, 
may be punished by up to seven years’ im¬ 
prisonment and an unlimited fine. Those 
who suborn others to perjury arc also 
heavily punished. The snag is that the 
offence of perjury is difficult to prove, since 
the bad faith of the accused has to be estab¬ 
lished beyond reasonable doubt. The mere 
making of a contradictory statement does 
not amount to perjury. The Criminal Law 
Revision Committee (in Cmnd 2465, pub¬ 
lished this week) has now considered 
whether it should ^ made so. 
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Ii has come to the conclusion that it 
should not. In tliis the committee is un¬ 
doubtedly right. To equate every •nrontra- 
dictory statement with perjury would be a 
disincentive to witnesses to come forward. 
It would also discourage those who wished 
to correct earlier evidence from doing so 
in a subsequent statement. One of the most 
obvious examples is that a motorist involved 
in an accident often at first overstates the 
case against the other driver to avoid being 
prosecuted himself. Later he may wish to 
correct this in order not to get the other 
driver too severely punished. As the com¬ 
mittee states: “ ITic paramount purpose of 
the law should be to obtain true evidence 
at the trial. If if is a choice between having 
true evidence,at the trial and having the 
satisfaction of prosecuting a perjurer after¬ 
wards it is better to have the truth and 
forgo the satisfaction.*’ 

One point that the committee did not 
consider was whether the oath on the Bible 
in judicial proceedings should not be 
abolished altogether. There is strong 
reason to doubt whether it serves any useful 
purpose. For many people the religious 
sanction has lost its effectiveness. Those 
who prefer not to take the oath are allowed 
to make an “ affirmation ’* under the Oaths 
Act of 1888, which also provided that the 
validity of an oath was not to be affected 
by the deponeiii’s lack of religious belief. 
But they are apt to be regarded by some 
inries as rather odd. Today it would be 
better to do away with the oath and substi¬ 
tute an affirmation from everybody, breach 
of which would amount to perjury. 


COMMENTARY 
FRENCH PLANNING 

Grip Loosens 

F rench planning seems to be coming 
under closer parliamentary scrutiny, 
wbilc^ at the same time, the intention is that 
it will be more loosely controlled in opera¬ 
tion. The draft of the next five-year plan, 
for 1966-1970, was presented by M, Mass6, 
the Commissioner for the Plan, on Wednes¬ 
day. It has been made public well ahead 
of the date when it will come into effect 
because the new procedure requires that, 
contrary to tradition, it must be debated 
twice, both by parliament and by the 
economic and social council, before it 
becomoa law. To help discussion, the draft 
includes the government’s proposals, based 
on an annuaf five per cent growth of the 
gross domestic prtKiuct, and also a brief 
study of the implications of alternative rates 
of growth. 

This is not the only way in which plan¬ 
ning seems to be becoming more 
“ optional.” Aware that integration in the 
common market complicates national plan¬ 
ning and puts a premium on price stability, 
the French have tried to adjust their tech¬ 
niques to the new situation. They are now 
attempting to plan in terms of value as well 
as volume, that is to say, to have a shot at 
planning the distribution of broad categories 
of incomes. They have also introduced an 
early warning system, so that the govern¬ 
ment should know wh/n ih^ economy starts 
getting out of hand. 
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The draft plan forecasts a rate of growth 
almost as rapid as in the previous pl^. 
Between 1966 and 1970 gross domestic pro¬ 
duction is expected to increase by 27.6 per 
cent, productive investments growing at ihs 
same rate. Private consumption sbo^d rise 
by 24.5 per cent (and income per head at 
an annual rate oi 3.5 per cent). The 
emphasis on investment in the social field 
(hbspitals, schools, sports grounds) Is to be 
kept up, md the expenses of government, 
both avilian and military, are to rise faster 
than the national product. The basic 
premiss of the plan is that the government 
will be able to impose a high rate of saving, 
that self-financing by firms will increase, and 
that the money market will play a more 
important role than hitherto. 

Shortcomings in these respects have, of 
course, been a weakness of the current pro- 
graxnme, which has run into inflation, 
requiring a stabilisation plan. A warning 
system has been devised to nip such crises 
in the bud in future. As soon as the rate 
of growth slackens seriously, or prices start 
moving up too fast, the statisticians are to 
raise the ^arm. Amongst other things, this 
concern with inflation is a sign of the acute 
awareness of the French that the future of 
their system of planning largely depends on 
ihcir success in converting their common 
market partners in Brussels. By making 
their planning less compulsory and more 
” indicative ” than over, they hope 10 bring 
them all along. 


PANDAS 

Stalemate 

T he news that there is, after all, to be no 
summit meeting between I-ondon's 
panda, Chi-Chi, and Moscow’s An-An will 
cK)mc as a disappointment to all those eager 
to foster international rapprochement. Such 
an encounter might have intensified the inti¬ 
macy and accelerated the rhythm of cast- 
west contacts, and, if fruitful, have broken 
the Chinese monopoly of panda production. 
Unfortunately, pandas seem as fallible as 
human beings. Sunday’s statement by Mr 
Sosnovsky, director of the Moscow zoo, 
that ” they had decided not to risk it because 
both animals were relatively old, and they 
might quarrel and damage each other,” 
echoes what some experienced observers 
said about President Eisenhower and Mr 
Khrushchev before the ill-fated Paris sum¬ 
mit meeting of i960. 

It is sad to think that these popular and 
representative animals are not ready to do 
their diplom«itic duty w'ith the same vigour 
as, say, a prince or princess of the Habs- 
burgs’ great days. A dignified and cere¬ 
monial mating would surely seem to be the 
appropriate ernnax of our modem fields of 
the cloth of ^old. The pandas have missed 
an opportunity to remind us of the virtues 
of drastic diplomacy, and to create a preg¬ 
nant symbol of understanding between East 
and West. 


SDfie (iDConomtist 

SEPTEMBER 24 , 1864 


^llAT lUEL 

A viifit to Irchiod offers much thut 
is very ineiancholy, and much also 
that is consolatory and encouraging. 
There is movement and there is progress, 
llie changes are nearly all in die right 
direction, but the distance to be travelled 
is still immense before anything whicii can 
be deemed a satisfactory state of things will 
he reached. Those, however, who have 
known Ireland longest arc most disposed 
to estimate highly the ground that has been 
gained. . . . Rents are still far too high, 
competition fur too great, and the surplus 
produce remaining to the labourer after 
paying his rent far too scanty. But emigra¬ 
tion is doing its work, and (as we showed 
at length Iasi year) not a bit too dioroughly 
or too fast. Wages have risen, and have 
risen even more in the South than in the 
Nonh. In many parts the peasant can 
now earn lOd. to Is. a day all the year 
round. .. . Rags are rife and as astonishing 
as ever; but the use of Indian corn and of 
tea is much increasing, and especially in 
the North and North-West the consump¬ 
tion of whisky is cenainly on the decrease. 
Root crops, for which the moisture of the 
climate is so favourable« are also, though 
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but slowly, coming inio faxuur in lieu of 
the precarious grain crops. As people 
become fewer, and sheep, turnips, and trees 
more plentiful, Ireland will steadily 
advance. But it still wants one thing— 
capital. It wants the peace which attracts 
capital, and the good sense and paramount 
protecting /aa* which permits its free appli¬ 
cation. . . . No dispassionate observer, we 
apprehend, whatever be his political or 
theological predilections, can shut his eyes 
(o the fact that the Catholic priesthood, as 
at present organised, as at present circiim- 
sfaiiced, as at present minded, does practic¬ 
ally and to a very sad extent thwart and 
impede the progress of the country to a 
more prosperous condition. . . . They 
certainly do nothing to correct, and it is to 
be feared they do much to encourage, the 
chronic mistrust and the fatal antagonism 
between the peasant and the landlord;—and 
they do this whether the landlord be Pro¬ 
testant or Catholic. In a word, sad as the 
admJs.sion is, coming from the pen of con¬ 
sistent and sincere Liberals as we have 
always been,—the pricsis must now be 
regarded as the worst enemies the Irish 
people suffer under. 
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And I tire terribly of this hard-hitting businessman role 1 ni obitged to play. Whenever 1 need to break out of my 
shell, I fly Sabena.With them it's so easy to relax, be yourself. With theii Special Businessman Service taking care 
of all your problems, you can just sit back and enjoy the warmth of Belgian hospitality. Thus I say again, that’s 
why I fly Sabena... they make a new man out of me! Come be our guosts... and judge fot yourself why a Sabena 
flight really rales hiigh among life’s pleasures. 


SABENA, THE ONLY INTERNATIONAL NETWORK HOMING ON BRUSSELS, HUB OF THE CO?.1L!ON MARKET 
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PROFITABILITY with high efficiency Into! SBR 


Start out with the best possible rubber—a grade from the Intol range. 
There's no better start to any profit making product. Intol SBR's process 
easily and quickly. They reduce mixing time and power consumption right 
down to a very thrifty minimum. They flow readily—even into the most 
intricate moulds. They calendar smoothly without 'grabbing'. They extrude 
continuously, which cuts down on rejects and recycles. Intol compounds 
make fast cures safely—>^ur plant is at full production rate all the time. 
You make good products and good profits. When you need high efficiency 
rubber—get in touch with ISR. 



We ll be pleased to let you hPvo any informniion you need on ISR rubber — simply write to 

The International Synthetic Rubber Co. Ltd. Brunswick House, Brunswick 
Place, Scuthampton, Hama. Tel: 28901 Telex. 47519 (Answer back: INTOL SOTON) 



Our correspondents in the constituencies stiil find the atmosphere suggests a Labour victory on October 15th. 
But the public opinion polls, which have had a much better record of forecasting In the past, do not. 


O UR reports from the constituencies at 
this stage of the X959 general elec¬ 
tion suggested that the Conservatives, who 
had been buoyed up by previous by-elec¬ 
tion successes, were momentardy (and as 
it turned out wrongly) beginning to run 
scared, because they feared that a prize they 
had long expected might at the last moment 
be snatched from their hands. This time 
the only possible preliminary report from 
the constituencies is that both parties are 
running mystified. 

The big news of the past week is that, for 
the first time, the main- public opinion ^lls 
are now in effect-saying ihe same thing. 
In broad terms, they are saying that il is 
anybody’s race. In terms or narrow hair¬ 
splitting, each has in ^me sense reported 
that the Conservatives by last weekend were 
very fractional (and possibly temporary) 
favourites to win, but by a sliver that even 
then was well within die margin of any¬ 
body’s sampling error. 

The latest Daily Mail National Opinion 
Poll (published September 23rd) has reduced 
its estimate of the Conservatives’ lead from 
1.6% to 0.2%. On past experience, one 
had been expecting some Labour recovery 
at this stage of the campaign. The latest 
Daily Telegraph Gallup Poll (published 
September 20th) has reduced its estimate of 
Labour’s lead to 2l% (the point to remein- 
ber in all these polls is that, if there is still 
exactly the same bias in the pattern of con¬ 
stituency boundaries as in 1959> 
Labour lead below 2.8 % would suffice to 
keep the Conservatives as the majority party 
in the Commons). But the maddening 


thing about the Gallup report is that it may 
refer to the trend before last. For Gallup 
now reveals that 2j% was the Labour lead 
that it was already finding in interviews 
starting as long ago as September 3rd; it 
could not tell us ihis before, because it 
was then operating a system of averaging 
out interviews taken in different weeks (a 
system which it has dropped for the election 
period, because its weekly sample polls are 
being made expensively larger). In inter¬ 
views taken between September loth and 
16th, Gallup found Labour’s lead steady at 
2i % ; so its picture (with which NOP would 
also agree) is now of a very heavy Tory 
recovery in the late holiday p^iod, but pos¬ 
sibly—just possibly—quivering to a stop 
now. 

The latest Daily Express poll has increased 
to 4% its estimate or the Conservative lead 
among those who have definitely decided, 
but reports that in its latest interviews the 
numbers of those who are undecided have 
increased. This poll has therefore also 
picked up a very heavy Tory recovery in 
the late summer, but in effect is also ex- 
prcs;.sing uncertainty about what may be 
happening now. 


M i-anwhile, among the party organ¬ 
isations in the constituencies, there 
is still an obvious air of doubt whether the 
summer’s reported massive swing back to 
the Conservatives really did happen. This 
is the clear impression that emerges from 
conversations that correspondents of The 
Economist have had in the past week with 


frontbenchers, Central Office officials, 
regional organisers and agents of both 
parties; Naturally, the opinion polls have 
brought a boost to Conservative morale; 
Tory workers arc in better heart than for 
months past, and most of them say that 
canvass returns confirm the evidence of the 
polls that the dissident Tories of 1962 and 
1963 arc now returning en bloc to the fold. 
But, perhaps surprisingly, Conservatives 
both at Westminster and in the country 
still look on themselves as the underdogs. 
Although they profess themselves .to be 
‘‘ cautiously optimistic,” their emphasis is 
generally more on the caution than on the 
optimism. Their references arc often still 
to ihcir chances of repeating President 
Truman’s upset victory of 1948, rather than 
to confidence that they will repeat their 
own successes of 1955 *959- B may be 

that Tories have simply not got used to the 
idea that the polls have at long last moved 
in their favour. Alternatively, their private 
sources of information—canvass returns and 
missioners’ reports—may suggest that 
genuine floating voters, as distinct from 
disgruntled Conservatives, are still in¬ 
clining towards Labour. All but the most 
buoyant Conservative organisers still express 
a grudging respect for Mr Wilson’s political 
acumen, and fear that as the campaip 
moves forward Labour may re-establish its 
earlier hold. 

In the Labour camp, the opinion polls 
might have been expected to induce a sense 
of defeatism—“the Tories arc pulling it 
out of the bag again.” In fact, however, 
Labour workers in the country seem 
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genuinely bewildered by the poll figures. 
They claim without exception either that 
they have detected no movement ^^ince the 
spring, or that at most the Tories have 
merely consolidated their iradiiional 
support. Recent Labour canvass returns, 
they say, compare favourably with 1959, and 
in some cases even with earlier this year ; 
where complete records exist, Labour agents 
can point to plenty of individual clcct(»rs 
who admit having switched from Tory 10 
Labour over the past five years. rhe 
Labour party's organisation in marginal 
conatiniencics has undoubtedly improved, 
and cte number of volunteer-hours being 
worked greatly exceeds the level at this 
stage of the 1959 campaign. Labour pro¬ 
fessionals are particularly gratified by 
mounting signs of an enthusiastic middle- 
class response to the party's new Wilson 
image. More business and professional 
people, they claim, are offering to work than 
ever before, and canvassers fcport substan¬ 
tial T.abour suppoit even in luxury apart¬ 
ment blocks, 

T hk barrier in ttie way of interpreting 
this '' fingertips feel in the ^nstitu- 
endes as being in Labour's favour is that 
many peojde were sayjna; the same thing at 
this stage last time, and rt then proved to 
be largely untrue. But there is a big differ¬ 
ence between 1959 and now. In 1959 there 
was a swing back to the LonservativeK of 
around 2% between the spring by-cleciions 
and the general election; there was the same 
sort of swing between the last crop of 
by-clcciions and the general election in 
T 955 ; most political prophets had vaguely 
expected that much the same might happen 
this time. But the public opinion polls arc 
now reporting a swing back to the Tories 
in a brief period this summer two or three 
times as large as then. What happened to 
motivate it ? It is possible that some of 
this summer’s events, including the postal 
strike, made more people annoyed with 
T.abour than newspapers suggested at the 
time. But if something over one and a half 
million people really have switched from 
Labour to Tory since the spring, a major 
mystery in political motivation emerges. 
.‘Mieniatively, if there has been this sudden 
swing, some of it might be very shaky ; 
and provide grist to the mill of the recovery 
which Labour usually expects to mark up 
N.u the beginning of an actual election 
campaign. The next Gallup (to appear in 
the Sunday Telegraph on September 27rh) 
and next NOP (in the Daily Mail some time 
next week) will be very closely watch.:d. 
If Labour is not making some comeback in 
them, Mr Wilson should really start to be 
worried. 

This feeling of mystery about what has 
been happening has so far prevented either 
party from deciding exactly what sort of 
campaign to run. At present, the speeches 
made on both sides arc differing little from 
tho.se made during the long, tepid months 
of spring and summer. But the evidence 
that the result may be close after all means 
that turnout is increasingly a preoccupation 
at all levels in both major partirs. Labour 
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officials appear confident that turnout on 
polling day will be high, and that this wifi 
redound to Labour’s advantage ; they Say 
(and here Tory agents agree with diem) 
that public interest in the campaign is 
already strikingly higher than in 1959— 
with unexpectedly large attendances at 
routine meetings, and offers of help from 
people who have never done political work 
before. 

For the Conservatives, the problem is 
altogether trickier: they must activate their 
own loyalists (admittedly an easier problem 
than for Labour) while at the same rime 


Dark Horses 

Our special correspondents con* 
elude that the issue of coloured 
immigration is on the whole 
unlikely to lead to freak results in 
any particular constituencies 

A ltochther, there are somctliing like 
twenty constituencies where the im- 
mignition issue has been widely billed as 
likely to be important. A surprising num¬ 
ber arc fairly nwginal Labour seats. The 
reason is that it is to the old inner suburbs, 
with a large number of aged Victorian lease¬ 
hold houses (or Victorian bouses let out as 
bcd-siticrs), thai the imigrants have come ; 
smd it so happens that at Britain’s stage of 
political development in 1959, these tended 
to be constituencies won by Labour MPs 
with 2,000 or 3,000 majorities. 

From Loudon our special correspondent 
reports: The Ix)ndon ctmstituencics where 
the colour issue could be most important 
are North Kensington (Labour's 1959 
majority only 877), Brixton (labour 
majority 2,112) and Southall (Labour 
majority 2319). The immediate impression 
of any correspondent who visits them is of 
the lack of hard facts and the overabundance 
of local hearsay. 

Hearsay has it that in North Kensington 
live between 5,000 and 7,000 immigrants, 
most of them West Indian, some of them 
African. And it has been beard said that 
“up ro 2,000 " of them have registered as 
voters. That figure seems nearly as suspect 
as the oppiwite exaggeration that in 1959 
“ only three black men ” voted in the North 
Kensington constituency. In most places 
where efforts have been made to discover the 
real measure oi immigrani political activity 
the registration figure has been u depress¬ 
ing 10 to 15*0—which would put the North 
Kensington coloured vote at between 500 
and 700. In itself this number could not be 
significant. 

What of the “ white backlash " ? All 
parties have so far Ijccn wary of stirring up 
the passions that last strutted rampant 
through Noltmg Hill streets “in 1959. At 
that time, a fourth organisation. Sir Osw'ald 
Mosley’s, played mercilessly on race fears 
in North Kensington. To Sir Oswald Mos¬ 
ley in that election went 2,821 votes—^votes 
that will, presumably, be looking for a home 
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cootrivitu not tp excite Labomr'^ support. 
Before 1959, thk might hm MggMed a 
Gonsecyxthre attempt to keqp the ekctkMi 
quiet, but some Tories believe,that t^cri.- 
ence then (when Labour determinedly 
jolted the campaign into life) proves that 
quiet elections arc a thing of the past. Not 
the least intriguing aspect of the present 
campai^ will be to set whether Lord 
BlakcnBam and his lieutenants at Ccxiscr- 
vativc Central Office can evolve a strategy 
which is dynamic and quiescent in the right 
proportioiis. On their success may depend 
the outcome. 



at this election. For what it is worth, local 
opinion among all three organisations is 
that it is the Labour majority that will be 
substantially raised if these people vote at 
all this time. But many of them, it is 
believed, will merely abstain. 

In Southall the local Labour parry has 
been tied, not altogether willingly, to the 
local Indian Workers’ Association. Some 
Labour people fear that the party may 
lose some white votes to the Conservatives 
thereby. In local elections in Southall last 
year the British National Party’s candidate 
came second 10 Labour on a race preserva¬ 
tion platform ; hut—more significant— 
Tories in Sourhall’s recent local cleciions 
have not done well at all. 

In Southall the coloured immigrants are 
mostly Indian. In Brixton incomers lend to 
be West Indian—but of somewhat more 
settled and integrated habits than those in 
North Kensington. They have, say local 
Tories, adopted the ways of an area that 
until the war was “ almost like Surbiton ” 
in atmosphere. Nevetlheless, Labour is 
hopeful of their votes, perhaps because the 
Conservatives believe, among other things, 
that many immigrants “ have never lived in 
a real house before ” and have no reason 
to be dissatisfied with Tory government.” 

Here, as in the other London constituen¬ 
cies, your correspondent conduded that 
the net result of diange has probably been 
the proverbial mime chose: whai each 




H0ECH8T HAS IT 


Dinner is served and the gregarious little gourmet gulps down 
another meal. Bon appetit, indeed! For the more he consumes 
the more he helps Hoechst in the fight against pests. The 
Hoechst approach to this problem is as enthusiastic as his but 
infinitely more precise. Hoechst insecticides provide protection 
for humans, harvests and anirnals and they’re made to 
measure up to specific needs in doing so. 

Protection in another sphere is the job of Hoechst, too. 

In every pari of the world where doctors are fighiinp diseases, 
and where men of medicine have replaced the medicine man, 


Hoechst pharmaceuticals are their active allies. If it is a 
prepartrtjon to kill p*ests, or one to kill paki, Hoechst has it. 


9 


FarbvtiAs Hse*«IAaMnldbrt/M. Germany 

Ho 0 chsi in Grpat Britain: 
Moedhat Cftemfeafs Ltmnod. toridon, S.W. 
Hoeehat Pharmaceuticals limited, London, S,W*t. 
Hoechst Cassells Dyestuffs Limited, Manchester. 


M 


Hoechst products: ^^tuffa. textde auxiliaries, 

A CGlltlirv of intermediates, pharmaceuticals, sera and vaccines. 

1 chemicals, rawmatetJebfo^thepalntindustry. solvents 

t-ilOllXiStr'y plastics, fibres, films, fertilizers, plant protection 

agents, design and construction of chemical plant. 
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If you're a dedicated knob twiddler what follows can hold no pleasure 
for you. If jumping doggedly up and down in constant conflict with 
the electronics of a TV set is your idea of an evening's bliss, then don’t 
read on. This message is strictly for chairborne lovers of the easy life. 
Not only does Secam colour TV completely remove the throat of 
imminent blood pressure, it actually makes colour TV as enjoyable 
as it is simple. As simple, in fact, as black and white. 

All you do is switch on and Secam takes over giving you a rock-steady 
picture with the colour locked into the transmission so that you 


automatically receive the colour precisely as it is transmitted, with no 
extra controls. Secam colour transmissions can also be received in 
excellent quality black and white on any 625 line black and white 
receiver and. similarly, any black and white transmission can be 
received on a Secam set. 

Secam is the only system that ensures true colour TV in the home 
with the minimum of fuss and bother because Secam colour is 
not only accurate it is automatically accurate. 


wnm COLOUR TV SYSTEM 

VlJPVUIII THE SECAM INFORMATION OFFICE SOUTHfiANK HOUSE BLACK PRINCE ROAD LONDON 8E1 
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party has ^$r^(or wo^) the swings of new 
populatim e^niQiliEe it nts gained tor lost) 
on its attitude to immigration control. 
After all, each of these three constituencies 
already had.a Coloured population in 1959, 
and dire prophecies of electoral bouleverse- 
merit were heard. In each of them, came 
polling day, the swing against Labour was 
near to, or just marginally above, the Lon> 
don suburban average. 

From the Muftmds a special correspond 
dent reports: Att the, way across the Mid¬ 
lands, two parties’ assessments differ 
sharply dn ihe impact ol the race question. 
Both diot the qOc^ion is being talked, 
about a great deal tW 'Ihe doorsteps. The 
Conservatives maiotailQ that it arises spon¬ 
taneously, Labour ttiat racial antagonisms 
are . being v^ipned up for partisan aids. 

The baede mat everybody heard 
about is iiiat%t Smethwick, where Labour's 
shadow foreign secretary, Mr Gordon 
Walker, had a majority of 3,544 (or 94.^) 
in 1959. Since X959) local dections at 
Smethwick have ^ne stead^y the Cop* 
servatives’ way; and undor Alderman Petet; 
Griffiths, who is also ibe (^$erVatives^l; 
parliamentary candidate, the Tqriea finally ‘ 
won control of the council last sping, 
against the national trend, m Goraon 
Walker said to The Guardian last week that 
Smethwick is unique in being the only town 
in Britain where the immigration issue has 
been really driven by an able man who 
has primed the whole thing ”; and added 
of Mr Griffiths that “ a man who has set 
out for three or four years to work it up, 
with almost devotion, is unscrupulous.” 

Nevertheless, the impression remains that 
Labour does nut really expect to lose 
Smethwick. The former Labour council 
was unpopular for some other reasons, and 
it is not certain that its unpopularity will 
rub off on Mr Gordon Walker. Voting at 
local elections is smaller than at parlia¬ 
mentary elections ; it is partly the pas¬ 
sionate who turn out, and passion in 
Smethwick is about race. If the general 
Midlands swing at thi^ election were, say, 
2i% to Labour (which in itself would not 
be big enough nationally to bring Labour to 
power), the reverse swing needed for Tory 
victory at Smethwick (4.7% to the Tories) 
would have to go more than 7% against the 
regional tide. One cannot recall any con¬ 
stituency in Great Britain which has gone 
by that amount against its regional tide on 
a purely local issue in any general election 
since the war. 

A much bigger question th^ this con¬ 
stituency wrangle is whether immigration 
may conceivably erupt right into the national 
campaign. The Labour party has no wish 
to raise the question, and only at the last 
moment inserted a reference to it into its 
manifesto (where it nearly appeared under 
the heading Commonwealth Trade”). 
But even responsible Tories must be torn 
between their own objections tq racism and 
the belief that, suitably disguised, it mi^t 
win votes. Thus far only the irrepressible 
Mr MarpleS has tmblicly suggested that 
imtnigrarion might become a ma)6r national 
issue. 


BRITAIN 

The Ciensofed 

• ' ' ■‘iJ. 

Screen 

Why does the British public put up 
with the major political parties' 
dictation of what can appear on 
their television screens? 

W ITH the dissolution of Parliament, 
there starts a spate of sound atid 
television political broadcasting which will 
certainly be as substantial and probably as 
boring as everyone predicts. Th;: parties' 
own special election telecasts open this week¬ 
end. The most immediately interesting 
question about the Conservatives is whether 
they will try it on again—“ it ” in this case 
being the type of Colman, Prentis and 
Varley ccmmerdal so wiiheringly received 
by the press in August. Present reports arc 
that they will not: that they have been so 
terrified by press criticisms then that they 
will return to their traditional style of hur¬ 
ried amateurism—to Sir Alec Douglas-Hnme 
lecturing a Scottish peasant, Mr Maiidling 
cutting up the National Cake. It is quite 
probable that this will be a mistake. The 
brashly professional PR touch in August 
undoubtedly annoyed upper and middle 
class intellectuals, probably more than it 
annoyed the mass audience; but a staged 
amateurism is Uable to do even more to 
damage the Conservatives’ rcputatic n as the 
party of experienced men. 

The Labour party in 1959 won plaudits 
from the press for a semi-professional 
approach in its political telecasts, but it was 
so “ semi ” that it too did not quite come 
off. This time Labour may show a more 
devoted if stodgier attitude to the exposition 
of policy. The Liberals, whose stock has 
almost certainly been rising in the past two 
weeks from a very low starting point (see 
the latest public opinion polls), may possibly 
have most to gain with their reliance on 
the telegenic Mr Grimond—and with their 
opportunity to put on the screen all of their 
few candidates who have any chance cf 
winning a scat. 

But this is' all very much of a guess. The 
big parties, at least, generally run bigger 
dangers of making a boob with these 
amateur programmes than they have oppor¬ 
tunities of making a hit. It is an extra¬ 
ordinary tribute to their rash arrogance that 
they have insisted on perpt'tuating the 
system, which neither the public nor the 
broadcasting authorities really want. 

The right solution would, of course, be 
to allow the different channels to put 
on and produce whatever programmes they 
wished. This, unfortunately, has been ruled 
out on two grounds. One is the statutory 
obligation laid on all broadcasting authori¬ 
ties to be ''impartial.” Public opinion is 
apparently not ready to amend this part 
of the law yet, or to allow comment on 
television to be as free as that tif the press. 

The second and much less excusable 
barrier in this election is the restrictive 
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agreesnem which aH thsec p^tical parties 
fna 4 e wim the BBCfiind irApst February. 
Ibehiain objection to tiias agifemeisi is not 
that, under it, the lelevician amoritiet have 
been prevented from staging the confronta¬ 
tion ” between Sir Alec Douglas-Home and 
Ml Wilson, which Mr Wilson wanted but 
Sir Alec did not. There must obviously, be 
freedom not to appear on the screen, and 
Sir Alec is mbably politlcalW shrewd to 
exercise duRUcedbaiJ' Bitt.itls intolerable 
that under the parties’ dictate the broad¬ 
casting authorities have accepted all sorts 
of finicky obligations/ such as not to put 
any cahaidate on At serten without the 
approval of his party headquarters. Last 
February’s agreement is based on nothing 
in the law ; it is a straightforward piece of 
collaboration between the political parties in 
the exercise of direct political censorship. 

In all this the Communist party have .pio- 
vided what is at least an ag^essivc move: 
they have threatened to take action in the 
courts against party leaders who broadcast 
when they are contesting seats where there 
are also Communist candidates. These 
leaders include Sir Alee Douglas-Home at 
Kinross, and there may therefore be an 
attempt to unseat him from Parliament after 
he has won that constituency. If the attempt 
succeeded, the Conservative candidate at 
Huyton. who will not be appearing on TV, 
could presumably move to unseat Mr 
Wilson; and both front benches could be 
admirably denuded. The situation would 
be $0 absurd that Parliament would no doubt 
hurry through a prompt and retrospective 
indemnifying bill. 

Election Expenses 

O NE item in the Conservative manifesto 
has won praise from Labour constitu¬ 
ency agents as well as Conservative ones. 
This is the promise to summon an all-party 
conference on election law. Most Labour 
officials remain adamantly hostile to an 
extension of the postal vote to holiday¬ 
makers and others. This is because the 
Tories arc so much more efficient at tracing 
electors who arc entitled to any sort of 
postal vote at present. But Labour officials 
share with their Tory opposite numbers a 
conviction that the limit on election 
expenses must soon be raised. 

In fact, the expenses limit may affect 
visibly the appearance of the campaign* 
Priming and other costs have doubled or 
trebled since the limit was set in 1948, and 
agents in aU parties arc having to cut down 
on posters and literature. Faced with tight 
budgets, some agents are electing to con¬ 
centrate on literature and dispense with 
posters entirely. Others, as in 1959, are 
resorting to fiddles like buying ^1 their 
election material months or even years in 
advance. The great majority of agents will 
undoubtedly remain well this side of the 
law, but th: opinion h widely held that this 
election may see the first successful election 
petition for a quarter-century against some 
candidate who nas illegally spent too much. 
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THE WORLD 


Quebec and 
the Queen 

FROM OUR CANADIAN CORRESPONDENT 

B ritish voices raised, with varying degrees of shrillness and 
unctuousness, in alarm about the Queen's safety in Canada 
have become more than a little irksome to Canadians. The 
opening aria from the Daily Mirror was as shrill and off-key as one 
expects from that ever-youthful soprano. It was recorded, deplored 
and, in Canada, forgotten. The next elaboration of the theme came 
in a CBC broadcast in the very British accents of Brigadier Michael 
Warden, who runs the Fredericton Gleaner, a Beaverbrook property 
in New Brunswick’s charming capital city. Although he drew 
a direct rebuttal and rebuke from Mr Lester Pearson in the House 
of Commons, he repeated, unabashed, his view that the royal visit 
should be cancelled ; and before long he was joined by the boom¬ 
ing bass of the erstwhile Thunderer of London. “An innocent life 
is at stake,” said The Times, “ as well as the dignity of a great, 
if dual, nation.” 

The prestige, if not the logic, of The Tivws drew a few more 
Canadian voices into the chorus, but they could hardly be called 
representative. The loudest was the Toronto Telegram, which is 
staunchly Conservative and (like all Canadian Conservatives) has 
been having a hard time recently trying to decide where it stands 
in relation to Mr Diefenbakcr, to the flag and to the fundamental 
problems of this “great, if dual, nation.” From London again 
came the venerable voice of Sir Campbell Stuart, described by 
Reuter as “ a leading Canadian living in London,” which left some 
doubt whether he was speaking as an expen on current Canadian 
conditions or drawing on his waninie experiences. 

The sanest Canadian comment on all the fuss came from M. 
Lorenzo Par6, writing in UAction of Quebec Qty. He protested 
against the “ howling headlines ” and “ partisan questions,” based 
on “ a story told by a young delinquent released from prison.” 
“ Do they take us for savages ? ” he asked, and went on: “ The 
Queen can no more stay at home than President de Gaulle can 
suy in his palace. The great assume the risks of their trade, with 
a sense of duty which in itself deserves admiration and sympathy.” 

In Quebec, said M. Par6, the Queen can expect “ the same 
respect and friendship ” as was shown to Mr Churchill during his 
wartime visits. The parallel, while in some respects imprecise, 
puts the emotional business of “ security ” into proper perspective. 
In 1943 President Roosevelt drove rapidly from his train into the 
enclosed old fortress of Quebec's Citadel to meet Mr Churchill. 
No one could get inside its walls without stringent security clear¬ 
ance ; the square was lined with troops and oflicers of the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police in and out of uniform. Yet, while the 
military band played the appropriate anthems, the United States 
secret service surrounded the presidential car so thickly that Mr 
Roosevelt could barely sec or be seen. On the same occasion 
Mr Churchill toured the narrow, twisting old streets of Quebec 
Qty sjttmg otj the back of Rn open car—something the American 
secret service would never have allowed. But they lost President 
Kennedy in the friendly city of Dallas. 



Brigadier Wardell, Sir Campbell Stuart and The Times should 
know, even if some of their simpler fellow choristers do not, 
that there is no such thing as complete security anywhere. A royal 
visit should never be cancelled merely on security grounds. It 
must involve a political judgment, and the alarmists who have 
wanted to cancel the Queen’s visit have been making a political 
judgment that is both insulting and ill-informed. 

It is particularly unfortunate that this controversy has coincided 
with the long drawn out, irrational and emotional debate in the 
Canadian House of Commons about a new flag. Flag and Queen 
are both symbols that arouse deep and passionate feelings among 
the English-speaking majority, many of whom suppose that French 
Canadians arc equally stirred by them. 

The fact is, as several thoughtful French Canadian writers have 
been trying to say, that Quebec is not really very interested in 
these symbols any more. The claims and challenges that renascent 
Quebec is presenting to the rest of Canada concern practical 
matters, like taxing powers, and underlying realities, like recog¬ 
nition and respect for the French language and tradition. If 
English Canada has the wisdom to accept the reality and vigour 
of “ the French fact,” French Canadians are the first to acknow¬ 
ledge that partnership involves respect for each other’s symbols. 

Quebec has its fringe of fanatics, and it is dealing with them 
itself, vigorously and vigilantly. The extremists* strongest card 
is that their sporadic violence is the only manifestation of “ the 
French fact” that most people in London and Fredericton and 
Toronto seem to notice. Nor docs it assist the solid and responsible 
body of French Canadians to be treated as though the fanatic 
fringe represents the whole of French Canadian society and its 
aspirations. Less vicwing-with-alarm, and a great deal more'effort 
to understand the political realities, would be a better contribution 
to the welfare of both the Crown and the Commonwealth. , 
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PIA-right on time 88% of the time 


During 1963 pia’s punctuality record averaged 88%, which is 
among the highe st in the industry—^and pia have seventy seven 
scheduled departures every day. A record like this doesn’t just 
happen. It results from the high standards which this modem 
and vigorous airline sets itself in an industry of high standards. 
This explains why last year pia— a consistently profitable airline 
—carried over 14% more passengers, and why seasoned travel¬ 
lers say PIA are great people to fly with. 
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The SursOQk Museum^ Beirut—just 20 minutes from a Bank of America branch. 

M&n-on*th6-8pot ■ > ■ In Boinita He can speak for your firm in Arabic, 
French or English. For expert advice about Pakistan, talk to our man in 
Karachi. From Bakersfield to Buenos Aires—in California, across the 
nation, around the world— BANK OF AMERICA can put you in touch 
with a man-on-the-spot where you need him, when you need him. If your In¬ 
terests call for first-hand attention, see Bank of America— first in banking. 

BANK or AMERICA NATIONAL TRUST & SAVINGS ASSOCIATION*—San Francsco, Los AngelM BANK OF AMERICA (INTERNATIONAL)-Naw York Amsterdam • Bangkok 
belrut • Bombtiy • Put nos Air«* • Ca'a a' • ChiLago * Copenhagen • Dakar • Duesseldorf • Frar>kfurt Mem • Guam • Guatemala City • Hong Kong • Kararhi • Kobe • Kuala Lumpur 
I apo' • Londoi • Madid • Mamii • M «i«o ( ty • M'an • New Delhi • New York City • Okinawa • • Pant • Riu de Janeiro • Singapore • Tokyo • Washington, D C 

Yokohama • Tun h BANCA r> AMERICA E D ITALIA over 80 olfices throw* hout Italy CORRF "iPON DLNlWORLD W DC 1‘Member Feoeral D^o 1 I iruranci. Corporation) 

London Branch, 27/ 29 Walbrook, E. C. 4 • West End Branch, 29 Davies St., London 
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LATIN AMERICA 


INTERNATIONAL RF.PORn 


122 ^ 



G eneral de Gaulle's welcome to Latin America does not depend on the 
gifts he bears. France’s offers of technical help are very welcome, and 
obviously it is hoped that the trade gates will be opened as wide as can be, 
But the general is a hero to many t,arin Americans, though not always to 
their governments, for quite another reason. His banner of ''national 
independence ” warms a people who often feel chilled under the long American 
shadow—however benevolent this may be. No Latin American believes that 
f*rancc-^r even western Europe—can take the United Slates’ place in their 
lives or their economies: only dreamers like General Pcr6n cry out for a 
'' third force.” But the Gaullist assertion of nationalism, however worrying 
tlii:^ may be to France’s neighbours, is golden to a continent that has been 
independent for 150 years yei, rightly 01 wrongly, still feels itself in some 
ways a colony. 

The two articles that follow discuss (he situation in two of the ten host 
countries. Venezuela, the first country on the awesome itinerary, greeted the 
general enthusiastically on Monday, and the visit ended with a promise of 
technical assistance and the hope that the French economic mission, which 
is to follow on the general’s heels, will accomplish something substantial. 
President do Gaulle spoke out against oppression and hegemony ; Presideni 
L--oni, while no doubt agreeing with these sentiments, indicated that the 
Venezuelans would be better pleased if France were less free and open w’iih 
Cuba. In Venezuela, the government has the political situation more or less 
uiider control: in Bolivia, which the general is due to reach on September 28tb. 
the government has issued what amounts to a declaration of war on its tin 
miners’ union. 


BOLIVIA 

War Declared 

H owevek fleeting it may be, a visit from 
General dc Gaulle, with its statutory 
paraphernalia of security checks, gives the 
host government a presentable excuse for 
’ locking up some of the people it has been 
wanting to lock up for a long time. The 
Colombian government, unable like its pre¬ 
decessors to rid itself of the country’s 
wretched heritage of violence and banditry, 
prepared for the French president’s mid-- 
we^ visit by putting Bogota under control 
of the military and ariesting a large number 
of suspects. But in Bolivia, which the 
general will visit on Monday, the situation 
is d^erent; while the round-up has been 
a lot more sweeping, the reason for it was 
indisputably th' host’s s^fetv, not the 
guest’s. 

' On September 20th, the Bolivian govern¬ 
ment reported that it had uncovered a plot 
to overthrow the regime, assassinate Presi¬ 
dent Paz Estenssoro and his vice-president, 
and to set up a junta led l^thc former 
president, Senor Siles Zuazo. Those leaders 
of the conspiracy who could be caught were 
arrested and, on Tuesday, 34 of them in¬ 
cluding Senor Siles were packed off as exiles 
to Paraguay. One notable absentee whom 
the government has not yet been able to 
catch is Senor Juan Lcchin, a former vice- 
president under Dr Paz and the leader of 
the tin miners’ unions. 

The government first talked of a “ leftist 
plot, then altered this to a “ rightist ” plot. 
The confusion in Bolivia is understandable. 


ITesidcni Paz heads what was once a left- 
wing revolutionary government: the Boli¬ 
vian revolution in 1952 ranks with the 
Mexican and Cuban revolutions as a change 
that tried to reach the heart of the Latin 
American malaise. But Bolivia’s shortage 
of cash and almost total dependence on 
American goodwill and aid clogged the 
course of the revolution: harassed by the 
far Left, both inside his own party and 
outside it. Dr Paz. who was the revolution’s 
first president, has now been forced into 
right-wing strongholds. Senor Lcchin speaks 
for the Left, but, if reports about the con¬ 
spiracy are true, he has now joined forces 
with the Bolivian Socialist Falangc—and 
should Latin American falangist parties be 
called right-wing or left-wing ? New labels 
arc needed here as almost everywhere else. 

What matters in Bolivia at the moment 
is that the tin miners, who produce three- 
quarters of the country’s revenue, have 
become a truculent and unruly law unto 
themselves. Their union broke with the 
government party when Dr Paz amended 
the constitution so that he could put himself 
forward for a third term as president. Senor 
LecUn, who wanted to be president himself, 
went on hunger strike at the time of Dr 
Paz’s re-election in May; so did Senor 
Siles, but Dr Paz impenurbably reinstated 
hims^ with a large majority. 

Having established that he could get away 
with this, Dr Paz announced that it was 
time that the revolution got on to its own 
economic feet. But the situation in which 
the government had no control over its own 
mines, and was unable even to send its 
inspectors to visit them, could not continue. 
One side or the other had to stop pretending 


that there was not a war going 011. It is 
perhaps a good thing for the government 
that the opposition’s reported conspiracy 
gave it the chance to pounce. But the tin 
miners, dead set on their own rights, are 
only a little less well armed than the army 
itself. It would no doubt be better for Dr 
Paz’s peace of mind, and perhaps for that 
of General dc Gaulle’s protectors tw, if 
Senor Juan Lcchin was also safely, if un¬ 
happily, in Paraguay. 


VENEZUELA 

Leoni Holds the Line 

FROM A CORRESPONDEN1 IN CARACAS 

D espite the relative lack of violence sur¬ 
rounding his election in December 
and his inauguration in i^rch, there were 
fears at first about the subility of President 
Raul Lconi’s new government. With only 
33 per cent of the votes, his Acci6n Dcmd 
cratica party did not control Congress, 
and the Christian Democrat party (Cqiei) 
refused to enter a coalition with it again. 

But the fears of instability seem to have 
proved unfounded. In his inaugural 
address Dr Leoni made nocessitv a virtue by 
emphasising that he would seek to form a 
multi-party government—*" amplia base,'* 
as it is called here. He appointed only four 
members of his own party to his cabinet, 
and consulted the opposition parties before 
completing it with eleven independents. He 
then made wide overtures that seem to have 
home fruit. The third and fourth laigcst 
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parties left of centre and right of centre 
respectively, have agreed to a minimum plat¬ 
form of action. A formal atnplia^ase ” 
coalition will follow. This leaves G>pei as 
the iprindpa) opposition; and it is a res- 
pomnble party which is broadly in agree¬ 
ment with the presidcftt’s policies. Politiail 
puce widiin om^ess thus appears assur^. 
Significantly, since the elections all four 
iTiaior parti^ have been manoeuvring with 
an eye to strengthening their positions in 
the i$68 ckaion8---«n unprecedented indi¬ 
cation of fakh in the stability of oonstitu- 
lional government in Venezuela. 

Since December the tenorist activiucs 
of the ** Armed Forces of National Libcra- 
«ion (FALN) have also declined. There 
is now an open, debate about revolutionary 
lacticK among the icfiist groups that sup¬ 
port the FAI.N. Some communist leaders 
who had previously taken the soft ** line 
arc now in Peking saying that all means 
short of continuous violence are exhausted. 
On the other hand, Sr Alberto Rangel, a 
leader of a revolutionary but non-com¬ 
munist group, has abandoned the hard ” 
line. He is quoted in Pravda as saying chat 
conditions are not ripe for violence. 

Good Marxists appreciate, however, ihat 
it is not ideology but material conditions that 
shape events. The FALN had urged a boy¬ 
cott of the election and had threatened to 
prevent the inauguration. The fact that 
twer 90 per cem of the j^ople voted and 
that Dr Lconi is now president deprived it 
of two essentials for successful guerrilla 
warfare*^!) aura of political legitimacy and 
a reputation for invincibility.' 

With these favourable developments, 
where will Venezuela under President 
Leoid ? During hi# two taiss pf office, 
Sr Betanexairt had fought for the 
baric needs of a modem dicmocracy-~-tlie 
csrabltriimenr of civilian control and tini- 
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\’crsal suffrage, the destruction of agrarian 
feudalism, state direction of the process of 
industrialisation, and a massive expansion 
in education. In so doing he had to contend 
with violence from the left aod the right, 
and with a flight of capital. As many people 
hated him as liked him. Many people 
accused bis party of being too sectarian. He 
was a big man, with the attendant virtues 
and vices. 

President Lconi is a much quieter man, 
and would prefer his leadership to be 
unspectacular* While some critics attack 
him for failiiu to continue Sr Betanoourt^s 
aggressive policies, he feels that Venezuela 
now needs the technical reforms of consoli¬ 
dation. These can best be achieved by a 
" consensus ” president, such as he hopes 
to become. One such reform lies in the 
area of administration. Venezuela has no 
civil service system, and up to now it has 
been beset by fear of the party in power 
using the civil service as a partisan tool. 
But Dr Leoni hopes that his new coalition 
will help him create a new breed of non- 
p4)Utical officials. Other non-political 
reforms arc also needed. A very large expan¬ 
sion in education was achieved during Sr 
Betancourt’s presidency; what is now 
required is a qualitative change in education 
to meet the new demands of industrialisa¬ 
tion. The banking structure, too, tags far 
behind the needs 01 the expanding economy. 

The president’s feeling of confidence is 
borne out by the present state of the 
economy. Long-term investment capital is 
coming back into the country at a higher 
rate. In the first six months ix 1964, indus¬ 
trial output was up 20 per cent and inter**- 
national reserves rose from $739 million to 
^^36 million. But Venezuela is still a case 
study of rilie perils an tifldcrdeveloped 
country faces when it reaches the take-off 
stage. Because of better health conditions 
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and a high binb rate, over half the popula¬ 
tion is now under 16, and the exj^nding 
industries cannot use school-leavers who 
have no skills. Many jobs lie vacant while 
unempioyment stands at t» per cent. 
National incooie a hud poes lip each 
year, but eadi year more people swell the 
crowded ritnika as the rush to the cities 
continueai Dr LeonPs greatest achieve¬ 
ment so fiu: has been to secure fhe passage 
of an $850 million public woifcs bill which 
should ease the unempk^anent pioblenu 

In the vital oil sector, Sr Betancourt's 
refusal to grant new oonoessions, the 
creation of a state petrokum corpora¬ 
tion (CVP), and increased taxes led to 
a decline in foreign investment and 
exploration. The goyermnent is now woric- 
ing on a formula to break the impasse. The 
announcement of two major service con¬ 
tracts ” for the exploration of new areas is 
expected this year. These contracts will be 
granted for toible time limits instead of 
the 40-ycar. periods that are typical of coo- 
cesdons, and the oil will be , explored by 
the oil compames jointly with CVP, which 
will thus acquire tl^ technical know-how it 
will need if it is to take over the b^k of the 
concessions when they lapse in 1984. 
Foreign nationalised companies, such as 
EKI of Italy, will be rated as goed partners 
in these service contracts bodi because of 
the markets they can open up and because 
of their experience of tlie operation of state 
corporations. 

The other ccx)nomic departure that Dr 
l.eoni has; announced is the intention to 
enter the Latin American free trade asso¬ 
ciation. In the past, Venezuela’s high pro¬ 
duction costs had been considered an 
obstacle to entry, but the government now 
foeh that its state-owned heavy industries, 
sudi as steel and petrochemicals, wfll fit ft! 
well with the LAITTA pattern. 


CHINESE IN AFRICA 

The Aims Behind the 
Acrobats 

N FROM OUR AFRICAN CORRHSPONDUNT 

Chinese are a people with an ancient civilisation and 
X famous for your patience. Just be patient.” So said Dr Banda 
iwo months ago to the Chinese ambassador to Tanganyika who 
was pressing Dr Banda's Malawi to recognise Peking. Bui no 
(^)hinesc connected with Africa is noted for his patience these days. 
The ambassador trebled his offer of aid from the £6 million he 
had mentioned to Dr Banda. When ihe Malawi ft^eign minister, 
Mr Kanyama C.hiumt. reported on this to the cabinet, Dr Banda 
rej^lied magnificently: The language of dangling bribes before 
my face and eyes is not easily understandable to an elder of the 
Church of Scotland.” 

Why arc the Chinese in such a hurry in Africa and how far 
have they managed to get ? At one extreme, the white farmers 
in Rhodesia arc convinced that the Chinese intend to colonise Africa 
in “ the second scramble.” TTicy sec an oriental Cecil Rhodes 



Tanganyikan brigadier greets military comrades 


sitting in some Peking ministry with a map of the continent re* 
touched in red. Attitudes about the Chinese become more sober 
as one travels north. Around the equator, the view is that the 
C!)hinese want three things: support for China’s admission to the 
United Nations, backing from African observer delegations if and 
when the great ideological battle with Russia is joined next year, 
and finall}', if less precisely, as much influence as they, can gain 
with the newly independent states. 
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A year ago the gas underground grid was laid through here 

'I here’s nothing to see. And yet, for industr}^ warmth for the home. through the grid, under this field, to 

j\isT over a year ago, under this Every technological aid to better gas stations as far atit'ay as Coventry, 

piacid English field near Hitchin, distribution of g^, even better ser- Sheffield, Leeds. If the vast natural 

the great new gas undergroimd grid vice to manufacturer and consumer, gas resources now being sought 

v\cni on its way, ready to carry is given its chance to help. Natural under the North Sea are discovered 

natural gas right through the centre gas from under the Sahara will be and tapped, they, too,will be pumped 

ot I'ngland. refrigerated and broughrin tankers into the grid. Under this field. 

A$ Britain’s economy expands, the to Canvey Island at the mouth of the In today’s high speed world ••• 

gas industry* is alert to its responsf- Thames. There it will be turned the gas Industry 

biliiics as a vital provider of heat back into methane gas, and pumped thinks of tomorrow. 
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The long fight for a UN seat had at the last count in October, 
1963, won the support of only 47 countries. But the Chinese case 
might tike a big leap forward next time, since all but four of the 
17 African states that voted against Peking are former French 
territories liaUe to follow the new GauHist lead. Formosa has 
worked hard hold its own in Afrfca; it sent its first 14 peace 
corps fanners to Liberia three years aga But even Formosan 
sympathiaeii admit this is an ujdiiU struggle. 

More important to Peking is the winning of support against 
Ruaria. This has drawn them mio some revolutionary adventures, 
notably in die eastern Congo through a lively little embassy in 
Burundi. If, through the help of Tutsi warriors trained in China, 
the People’s Republic of the Congo survives long enough against 
Mr Tsbombe to have a chance at the Congolese elections, the 
Chinese will be able to contrast their success with the failure of 
Russian efforts in Lumumba’s day. 

The hnpoitancc of the Chinese training mission to the Tangan¬ 
yikan aimy has been exaggerated-<-after all there are 40 places 
for Tanganyikan cadets being kept at Sandhurst and at Mons. 
and Canada and Australia are taking others—but there is no doubt 
the Chinese are the favourites of the liberation movements in 
southern Africa. Even men like Dr Mondhlane of Mozambique, 
the most Americanised of African leaders, and Mr Sithole of 
Southern Rhodesia have made their trips to Peking, and this month 
the Chinese arms ship Heping (peace) spent some days anchored 
near the Mozambique rebels* camp north of Dar es Salaam. 

In the giving of aid, too, the Chinese have scored points over 
the Russians, at least in the early stages. To take Kenya as an 
example, the Chinese promised £i million to ease ’'immediate 
economic stress ” in May; the first instalment of this grant has 
already been delivered. Another £5.3 million is coming as an 
interest free loan, and a 14 man team (which travels everywhere 
together, whether the members are experts in textiles or ivory 
carvings) is spending three months in Kenya following up the 
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Kenyan government's suggestions about how the loan should be 
used. In contrast, the first news of Russian promises for Kenya 
(which included canneries, textile and sugar factories, a sawmill, 
a radio transmitter, a hospital and a big technical college) melted 
after a hardheaded Russian team arri^ and bqgan discounting 
schemes <m the grounds of tffidency. The Russiam may turn out 
to be the better friends of Africa in the end, but the Chinese, wkh 
ready cash for faltering tteasiariieSi have nude sdme quidt ftfanida. 
Dr ^da is, after all, the Oidy Afriom leader who is an rider ef 
the Kirk. 

There are other fields of oompetkioft. The Russiant ate sending 
footballers to Tanzan, but cin they surpass the 40 Shenyang 
acrobats who have been lumb^ around east AMca for three 
months, blending some crude propaganda into a 
one-chair aa ? The acrobats art not coming 10 Kaiiyi^ dhoour- 
aged perhaps by the show of incorrigihle capitalism at last Sunday’s 
Ngong races where Mr Josiah Mwangi Kariuki, the author of 
Mau Mau Detainee.” led home his fim winner. 

But the Chinese may in the end fail to establish good human 
relationships. African visitors to their country return praising the 
cleanliness, the revolutionar}* zeal, the flight over the Himalayas. 
The Chinese medical team please the Zanzibar hotel waiters by 
practising their Swahili at the breakfast table before trooping off 
to work at the lienin hospital. But the phalanx of attendants who 
surrounded Mr Chou £n-lai last year were so unsmiling, and 
there are ulcs told in most parts about bow the Chinese seem lijo 
earnest or too arrogant. No doubt they have become an important 
factor in African politics and through their quarrel with Russia 
will perhaps tear apart some of the radical wings of nationalist 
movements. But Mr Kanyama Chiume, under attack in the Malawi 
parliament after his dismissal by Dr Banda, may have put the 
Chinese in proper perspective when he said: ” We tend to give 
the Chinese more credit than they deserve. They are not always 
as intelligent as all that.** 
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KASHMIR 

Decline and Fall 

FROM OUR INDIAN CORRESPONDENT 

F ew people would regard Bakshi Ghulam 
Mohammed, Kasl^ir’s former prime 
minister, who was sliddenly clapped into 
prison on Tuesday, as a hero. When Mr 
Nehru removed him from office under the 
Kamaraj plan a year ago it was clearly 
because of the popular wrath building up 
against his alleged misuse of office for his 
own and his family's gain. 

But the removal solved no problems. 
Bakshi, having taken good care to pack the 
executive, and the legislative wing, of the 
ruling National Conference party with his 
supporters, was able to get Ms nominee, a 
political lightweight, elected in his place. 
Soon indignation against Bakshi was turning 
into disenchantment with India. This 
became plain during the disorders after the 
mysterious theft of a hair of the prophet 
Mohammed from a mosque in Srinagar. 

Fortunately for itself, New 
quick to aee the wririfii; 6h the wail. Indie 
reorganisation that followed^, in which Mr 
Shastri personally took a hand as Mr 
Nehru’s emissary, Bakshi’s nominee was 
removed to make wa^r for Mr G. M. Sadiqs 
the present prime minister. He bad little 



Bakshi; free no longer 


support within the packed IcgislaWrc party, 
bill this Was got over by extracting an 
assurance of behaviour from B)^shi. 

For a time Bakshi seemed co hemour his 
piomise. He hoped, perhaps, that New 
Delhi might find him political office else* 
where. But his reputation was too bad. 
Disappointed, he started once more to fish 


in Kashmir’s troubled waters. His 
manoeuvres against Mr Sadiq had been mov¬ 
ing to a dimax over the past week. He was 
master-minding a no-confidence motion, 
for which he reportedly had the support of 
35 out of 71 members of the legislature 
party. That apart, he was apparently trying 
to do a deal with Sheikh Abdullah or, failing 
that, with Abdullah's foe, the religious 
leader Mirwai/ Mohammed Farouq, who 
favours Kashmir's accession to Pakistan. 

Mr Sadiq has tried to justify Bakshi's 
arrest by saying that he was out to create 
trouble so as to escape trial on corruption 
charges. This may be true. Yet the arrest, 
along with that of four other legislators just 
before the tabling of the no-confidence 
motion, makes the pica suspect, especially 
since the Kashmir legislature was simul¬ 
taneously prorogued, while two pro-Bakshi 
editors had been arrested the week before. 

Mr Shastri told the Indian parliament 
next day that he had not known of Bakshi’s 
arrest. All the same he can hardly hope co 
escape tesponsibility in th$ world's eyes, 
eren though Ec is understock to have 
advised Mr Sadiq to take Bakshi to court as 
early as possible to make the action look less 
und^ocratic. Ic is known that New Delhi’s 
emissary was with Bakshi until late the pre- 
rious evening trying to dissuade him from 
a showdown with Mr Sadiq. Bakshi refused 
to oblige. 
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ABORIGINES 

Black Australlafis? 
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J ROM OUR CANBERRA CORRHSPONPKNT 

S LOWLY, Australians arc beginning m 
realise that their aborigines are a prob- 
Icin that interests people outside Australia, 
and that, even if others were not interested, 
the problem would need more than the cur¬ 
sory attention it has usually received. 
Recent reminders include some urbane 
questioning from Mr Tom Mboya on an 
official visit; the proposed relaxation of 
drilling laws for aborigines in the Northern 
Territory ; and much agitation in Sydney 
about the slum conditions in which many 
aborigines are living there. The problem is 
attracting more attention. But it is diffuse. 
There is no easy solution. 

It is even hard to say how many 
aborigines there are, since only full-bloods 
are counted with any precision. There arc 
about 40,000 of these, nearly all in Queens¬ 
land, Western Australia and the Northern 
Territory. The mixed-bloods (in govern¬ 
ment language, “ pari-aborigines " ; to the 
man in the street, half-castes ") probably 
number about 60,coo, mostly in Queens¬ 
land, Western Australia and New South 
Wales. The total of 100,000 is less than 
one per cent of the Australian population. 
'I'his in itself would make the aborigines a 
tiny minority with little political signifi¬ 
cance. But they arc mainly located in the 
two biggest and poorest states, and strung 
along the edges of white settlement. 
Constitutionally, the Australian federal 
\ government is responsible only for the 
aborigines in the Northern Territory. The 
states look after the rest. In recent years 
there has been much joint effort, but condi¬ 
tions still vary a good deal. A national ” 
policy on aborigines could emerge only if 
the federal government took the whole 
financial responsibility and enforced stan¬ 
dards. 

Only very few aborigines arc in a full 
tribal state. The great majority liye on the 
fringe of the while man's economic world, 
some cl them earning their money and 
spending it like other Australians. But most 
of them are engaged in unskilled work or 
dependent on missions or government 
settlements. '^There is an increasing number 
of cxcepdons, but the t>pical aborigine 
grows up in comparative squalor, gets little 
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education, learns to be submissive, is paid 
less than a white man, takes unskilled work, 
does not stay in one place for long, learns 
to dodge government regulations imagined 
to be for his good, and expects white people 
to regard him as shiftless and untrust¬ 
worthy but to provide for him. This is 
especially the ease on the edges of white 
society in country towns, where a good half 
of the aborigines arc probably to found. 
When they move to the capital cities for 
employment, their chances of improvement 
arc better. Btit there, as recent Sydney 
stories show, they move into the poorest 
housing and may even land up in shacks. 

AIL this is tragic. The aboriginal cosmos, 
undisturbed by white men, was one of 
spiritual complexity, artistic achievement, 
and the ability to survive in a country 
devoid of obvious food and drink. Dignity 
and even grandeur arc characteristic of basic 
aboriginal ideas and institutions. But the 
whole system could not survive white men’s 
intrusions: it depended upon a wandering 
life to an extent that European institutions 
cannot tolerate. The loss of basic ways 
seems to have stunned the aborigines. 

The official answer to the problem is 
*' assimilarion," defined by a conference of 
federal and state ministers in 1963 as mean¬ 
ing that 

all and pjirt-aborinuics will attain 

ihf same manner of living as other Austra¬ 
lians and live as members of a single Austra¬ 
lian community enjoying the same rights and 
privileps . . . Any special measures taken for 
aborigines and pan-aborigines are regarded 
as temporary measures, not based on race, 
bur intended to meet their need for special 
care and assistance to protect them from any 
il) clfccis ot sudden diangc . , , 

Wordy though this bit of governmentalese 
is, its meaning is clear: no apartheid, but 
full acceptance. It expresses hope rather 
than achievement; it is meant to persuade 
prejudiced white parents that their children 
will not come to harm if they sit next to 
black children, and prejudiced white 
drinkers that an aborigine may be less 
trouble having a beer next to them at the 
bar than swigging illicit cheap wine down 
by the creek. It is being backed up by 
increased public spending, but not by any 
crash programme of mass advancement. 
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MAORIS 


Washday Blues 



FROM OUR NEW ZEALAND CORRESPONDENT 


A PAMPHLET called “Washday in the 
Pa" was recently published by the 
New Zealand education department and dis¬ 
tributed to primary schools. Its simple story 
concerned the washday activities of a cheer¬ 
ful looking young Maori family. The Maori 
mother was shown cooking on an aged, 
wood-fed range, the clothes were washed in 
a tin tub in the yard and hung out to dry 
on the wire fence ; one bright-faced small 
Maori girl was shown siandiiijp; on the open 
lid of the stove to warm her feet. 

As it happened, it was the pamphlet that 
created a real washday row, one that kd to 
the intervention of a cabinet minister and 
the issue of several official statements. The 
38,000 copies of " Washday" were im¬ 
mediately withdrawn from the schools and 
those copies which had not been kepi as 
souvenirs were solemnly shredded on the 
guillotines of the government printer. 

All this because the Maori women's wel¬ 
fare league objected to the impression of 
Maori living conditions they considered the 
booklet would create among pakcha (Euro¬ 
pean) school children. This objection was 
backed by the Maori council, representing 
the tribal organisation, which said: 

The real Maori of the future is not the 
one living in uu old shanty in some remote 
pa. . . . The real Maori is the one who lives 
down The road and goes to work on the same 
bus as you, whose son is the local bandleader, 
whose daughter bear your girl at school last 
year. 

The incident indicates the acute sensitivity 
of both the government and the more vocal 
section of the Maori people to publicity 
which they consider represents the Maori 
as a second-class citizen. It also emphasises 
the emergence of Maori women as a social 
reforming force. In earlier days, the tvahinc 
would have left the argument to her men¬ 
folk ; she was not entitled ro be heard on 
the marae where the tribal councils were 
conducted. 

The hypersensitivity shown about the 
pamphlet is only one (if many indications of 
changing attitudes in New Zealand toward 
ihe Maori and his place in the community. 
T^ change has been induced by many 
things, but the most compelling of them is 
the Maori population explosion and the 
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faa—not ytt recognised by many pakeha— 
ihat before long more Maoris will live in the 
towns than in the country. 

In the mid-eighteenth' century Captain 
Cook esdmaced the Maori population at 
roughly 100,000. By the end of the nine¬ 
teenth century, the toll of war, disease, con- 
hscation of land and other consequences of 
colonisation had reduced the Maoris to 
42,000. At the beginning of the present 
century they were regarded by most 
observers as a race doomed to extinction. 

Yet even then, almost insensibly, the 
population tide was turning. New leaders 
of the race were emeiging and the con¬ 
science of the European colonists had been 
aroused. Today, with a birth rate more than 
double that of the pakeha, the Maori popu¬ 
lation is between 180,000 and 190,000. 
Govermnent statistics forecast that, if 
present trends continue, there will be 
250,000 people with Maori blood in New 
Zealand by 1972 and 800,000 by the year 
2000. By then the total population is ex¬ 
ited to be about five-and-a-quarter mil¬ 
lion. In 1926 only one Maori in every 
twenty lived in a town. Today the propor¬ 
tion is four in cvcty ten. 

It is not surprising that official reactions 
to the Washday” bulletin were pained. 
There is still a lot of sub-standard Maori 
housing in New Zealand, particularly in the 
rural areas, but in the past ten years 10,500 
Maori families have b^n re-housed.. 6,000 
of them in the last four years. Progress 
towards the Maori council's definition of 
“ the real Maori (rf ±e future ” is now 
being made, but many problems, economic, 
racial and social, have still to be solved. 

Maori crime statistics are disturbingly 
high and the number of Maori children tak¬ 
ing advantage of the wide range of educa¬ 
tional opportunities offered to them is 
disturbingly low. There is no discrimination 
here. All Maoris, like all pakehas, must 
attend school until they are 15. The num¬ 
ber of Maoris convicted of crimes in the 
couns is more than double the European 
rate ; the Maori prisdn peculation is nearly 
a quarter of the \vhole. (mly a little more 
than 6 per cent of the Maoris who stay on 
at their secondary schools pass their school 
certificate at the end of the third year and 
university entrance at the end of four or 
five years. The percentage of non-Maori 
children passing the same two exams is 
32 per cent. 

And while it may be true to say that very 
few Maoris—like very few New Zealanders 
—are unemployed, it is also true that the 
majority of Maoris are in the lower wage 
brackets. The 1961 census showed that 
only 23 per cent of Maoris earned more than 
^900 a year. This partly reflects the lower 
average working age of the Maori popula¬ 
tion but it is also due 10 the dispropor¬ 
tionately large number of Maoris domg un¬ 
skilled work. 

The problem is recognised. Two years 
ago ffie government established the Maori 
^ucation Founditton with a grant of 
£125,000. This was considerably augmented 
by a fund-raising campaign and the founda¬ 
tion now controls a capital fund of about 
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£600,000, the income from which is being 
used to provide additional secondary and 
higher education for young Maoris. 

The two races are slowly being integrated 
through intermarriage. The number of 
full-blooded Maoris is now only about 20 
per cent of the total Maori population. 
Moreover the trend towards urbanisation is 
bound to break up the predominantly Maori 
communities in the country areas and in¬ 
crease the percentage of mixed marriages. 

Among the New Zealanders there is no 
such thii^ as a common attitude towards 
the Maori. The attitudes that are held vary 
from the extremes of the violently antagemis- 
tic—^which is rare—to the foolishly 
romantic—which is not so rare. There are 
no officially sanctioned colour barriers other 
than those that are considered to be 
designed for the Maoris’ own protection, but 
the pretence that there are therefore no 
dascnminatory barriers is hypocriticaL For 
the well-educated and well-to^ Maori, the 
barriers are not high and in many cases they 
are non-existent, bat the majority of Maoris 
are neither well-educated nor well-to-do. 

One of the barriers was publicised in 
parliament this month when a Labour mem¬ 
ber introduced a private Bill seeking to pro¬ 
hibit discriminatory racial clauses in leases 
and tenancy agreements. The measure is 


JUGOSLAVIA 

Fence-mending 

A lthough the two arrangements are not 
strictly comparable, the Jugoslavs have 
now Wanced their observer status with the 
Organisation for Economic Co-operation 
and Development (OECD) by a special 
arrangement with the Council for Mutual 
Economic Aid (Comccon). The agreement 
was signed on September lyih ^ter lengthy 
negotiations. On the face of it, the Jugo¬ 
slavs have good reason to be pleased with 
their bargain; it seems to offer most of 
advantages of membership of Comecon with 
plenty of scope for avoiding the snags. 

Jugoslavia will co-operate within Come¬ 
con ” according to the principles of equality 
and mutual benefit, in questions of mutual 
interest.” It will be able to attend meetings 
of Comecon commissions as well as the 
organisation’s council and executive com¬ 
mittee ; but any Comecon r^ommendations 
that apply to Jugoslavia will not be valid 
until the federal executive council in Bel¬ 
grade has adopted them. Jugoslavia's trade 
exchanges with Comecon members rose 
last year (but not at the expense of those 
with western Europe); it is also developing 
on a bilateral basis various kinds of indus¬ 
trial co-operation with Comecon member 
countries. Presumably it is felt in Belgrade 
that if trade exchanges and economic co¬ 
operation of all kinds are to be developed 
funber with eastern Europe, some closer 
connection with Comecon must be evolved 
—^but without the memb^ship l^bel that 
might cast doubt on Jugoslavia's non-aligned 
status. For Cotnecon, Jugoslavia is, of 
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not likely u> get be>*ond its second reading, 
but it draws attention to the inicomfortable 
fact that by no means all town landlords 
welcome Maori tenants. 

Some people feel that the long leasts the 
Labour party has held on the four Maori 
pariiamentary seats has led to too much 
pandering to the Maori vote. If the Maoris 
really want equality, they argue, the separate 
Maori seats should be abolished and so 
should the legidation that at present pro¬ 
tects Maoris in their land dealings with 
Europeans. Ibis is a tricky pdkidil issue. 
The elimination of the Maori seats and the 
consequent redistribution of the Maori vote 
might upset the present majority of the 
governing National party in a numterof key 
electorates. Alreacfy, however, the vote it 
well distributed. Only Maoris with half 
Maori blood or xxiore are entitled, if they 
want to, to go on the Maori rc^l* Those 
with less than half Maori Mood must vote 
as Europeans. 

There is worry about wrbether die integra¬ 
tion of the two races could lead, or should 
be allowed to lead, to the eventual extinction 
of the Maori culture and of the Maori as a 
racial entity. Feeling is so strongly against 
this that, so far as present policy can deter¬ 
mine events in the future, it is unlikely to 
happen. 



Marshal Tito making friends in Hungary 


course, rather a special case; even so, its 
readiness to accept such a loose and 
flexible arrangement may have on inter¬ 
esting effect on the organisation's future 
development. 

Alt^cthcr the Jugoslavs ate pretty busily 
occupied with their eastern neighbours just 
now. On September yrh Marsnal Tito met 
Mr Gheorghiu-Dcj for the inauguration of 
the joint Jugoslav-Rumanian hydro-electric 
scheme at the lion Gates on the Danube. 
On September xith he began an official six- 
day visit to Hungary. On September 19th 
Herr Ulbricht pAWsid briefly through Bel¬ 
grade, and on Atonday Mr Novotny arrived 
for the first official visit by a Caechoslovak 
head of state to Jugoslavia since the w'ar. 

It would obviou?^ly be wrong to suggest 
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that these visits stem mainly from the 
general preoccupation with' the embarrassing 
probletns posed by Mr Khrushchev’s deter¬ 
mination to arraign Peking before an inter¬ 
national communist meeting. Apart from 
anything else, Belgrade still has a cenain 
amount of fence-mending to do in eastern 
Kurope, particularly with Czechoslovakia. 
But presumably these problems have been 
near the forefront of Marshal I'ito’s mind. 
His own views on the unwisdom of holding 
a world communist meeting arc well known, 
but since he is not invited to the prepara¬ 
tory meeting in Moscow in December he is 
not yet called upon to make an uncomfort¬ 
able stand. This makes it easier for him 
to give good advice to others. Presumably 
he iS well aware of the contrast between the 
situation at the time of the communist con¬ 
ference in i960, when he alone was out of 
step with Moscow, and the situation today 
wlten the monolithic unity of the communist 
block is being extensively undermined. 

This may possibly lead to a further inter- 
esting contrast: whereas in i960 Marshal 
Tito represented a disrupting influence, to¬ 
day his influence may well be directed 
towards preventing the rot from gening 
worse. In the minds of most cast European 
communist leaders, fear of Peking’s policies 
and pretensions is nicely balanced against 
the rear that Moscow may try to use its 
quarrel with Chma as an excuse to reassert 
its slipping authority over the European 
(western as well as eastern) communist 
parties. Marshal Tito, on the other hand, 
with his independence established beyond 
dispute (as far as Russia is doncemed), is 
interested in a Moscow that is strong 
enough to prevent China’s views from being 
impeded on the communist movement. The 
former rebel is now the useful ally. It may 
be in acknowledgment of this that Mr 
Khrushchev was prepared to allow Jugo¬ 
slavia such an apparently advantageous type 
of association with Comecon. 


AUSTRIA 

Ostracising Olah 

FROM OUR VIENNA CORRKSrONOENT 

O N September 18th, the career of Herr 
Franz Olah, perhaps the most contro¬ 
versial figure brought forth by Austrian 
socialism for many years, came 10 an abrupt 
halt when he handed in his resignation as 
minister of the interior. Perhaps he reached 
the true summit of his career when he was 
boss of the combined trades unions. Always 
temperamental and outspoken, his ability, 
strong personality and his skill as a negotia¬ 
tor in labour disputes earned him respect 
well beyond the boundaries of party loyalty. 
What then came over him when, eighteen 
months ago, he took over the ministry of the 
interior in Dr Gorbach’s government ? 

One of his early controversial acts was to 
clamp down ori all public gatherings of the 
c3^:j5crviceTnen’s asstKiations ; the implica- 
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lion that all ex-servicemen were former Nazi 
sympathisers caused deep offence. Herr 
Olah then embarked on an extensive pro¬ 
gramme of dismissals and transfers within 
the police and security forces of Vienna and 
Lc.wer Austria. When the chief of police 
of Lower Austria was fired without warning 
and the workers’ and employees’ union 
protested, the minister’s reply sent them 
rocking back on their heels: it was a brief 
“ mind your own business." 

By September, 1963, the Socialist party 
ideologist Herr Giinthcr Nenning had put 
it on record that Herr Olah gave him the 
creeps. At the party congress in Weis that 
month, his isolation from his colleagues was 
becoming noticeable. On October 16th the 
Vienna weekly Die W/ochenpresse put on 
its front page a technically brilliant, brood- 
ingly sinister portrait of Herr Olah with 
the caption “ Olah—shadow over Austria.” 
The issue contained a polemical article on 
the ” wind of change ” in the ministry of the 
interior, and it was immediately confiscated. 
This was the first of many confiscations 
mainly affecting small provincial news¬ 
papers. Last winter brought further shocks. 
There was Herr Olah’s celebrated television 
appearance when he brandished extracts 
from old security tiles and disclosed that 
they contained material derogatory to his 
two predecessors in ottice and to the 
Biirgermeistcr of Vienna, Herr Jonas. 

In March 1964, Herr Karl Czerniir/, a 
member of parliament and editor of the 
Socialist political review Die Zukt 4 ftft, was 
warning his readers against strong men and 
their tactics. Though ’no names were 
mcmioned, a discussion followed in this 
and other Socialist publications which 
demonstrated ihc violent struggle for power 
in the party, and also the genuine anxiety 
to determine just how much individuality 
a contemporary Socialist party can tolerate. 
The Socialist minister of justice. Dr Broda, 
was by now making no attempt to conceal 
his hostility to Herr Olah. He had publicly 
disapproved of Herr Olah's television per¬ 
formance, had condemned ” Fuhrer types ” 
in Die Zukimft, and had prophesied that 
the leadership conflict in the party would 
be followed through to its conclusion. 

Herr Olah now fell ill: only briefly, but 
it gave the vice-chancellor and leader of the 
Socialist party, Dr Pittermann, a chance to 
consider ending his former protege’s term 
of office. Such, however, was the pressure 
pul upon him by Herr Olah’s supporters 
among industrial organisations, that action 
had to be postponed. Summer came and 
went and Dr Pittermann, his prestige 
further strengthened by his election as 
chairman of the Socialist International, 
evidently decided that the issue must be 
toced before the local government elections 
later this autumn. 

The chance was handed him on a plate. 
On September 15th, Herr Olah gave an 
interview to the right-wing newspaper Die 
Presse, using this as a platform from which 
10 d4end his jwlicy and attack party 
colleagues. Dr Pittermann at once set up 
a court of arbitration which recommended 
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that Herr Olah be sternly reprimanded for 
an offence against party discipline. 

The full consequences of this crisis can¬ 
not yet be clearly seen, particularly as Herr 
Olah retains his seat in parliament and his 
post as deputy chief of the party fraction ” 
for Lower Austria. A fresh crisis for the 
coalition government loomed last weekend 
when Chancellor Klaus insisted that the 
affair be fully ventilated in the cabinet. 
Dr Pittermann finally agreed to this, which 
looks like a moral victory for the chancellor 
but Dr Pittermann may extract his pound 
of flesh later on when the budget negotia¬ 
tions begin. 

SPAIN 

Caribbean Squall 

FROM OUR SPANISH AFFAIRS CORRESI’ONnF.NT 

S PANIARDS of all sectors of opinion have 
reacted angrily to the attack on the 
Spanish merchant ship Sierra Aranzazu by 
unidentified pirates who are generally 
thought to have been opponents of Dr 
Castro. The ship, which was on its way ii> 
Cuba, was attacked and set on fire off the 
Bahamas on .September J3th: the captain 
and two members of the crew were killed. 
The consensus of indignation is impressiyt:: 
in prim it ranges from the right-wing 
monarchist ABC to leaflets issued by the 
left-wing opposition ; even normally re¬ 
strained editorial columns have sizzled 
with protest against the barbaric, perfidious, 
inhuman, bloodthirsty criminals, gangsters, 
terrorists and savages responsible. Unfor¬ 
tunately, Spaniards are so used to reading 
between the lines of their cxmiroUcd press 
that many of them arc apt to assume that 
these epithets are directed against the 
Yanquis, whose various Cuban policies have 
been resented in Spain, on and off, for the 
la.st seventy years. 

It is in the light of this historical grudge 
against the United Slates over Cuba, and of 
the Spanish establishment's obsession with 
Htspanidad, that what appears at times to 
be Spanish partiality for Dr Castro should 
be judged. There is a certain sympathy for 
Castro among leftish intellectuals and junior 
army officers and in the Falange; and 
exporters of agricultural equipment, light 
machinery, ships, hooks and foodstuffs, and 
connoisseurs of Cuban tobacco, arc out¬ 
spoken advocates of trade with Cuba. But 
the Cuban regime is disliked and even 
feared by the government and church. 

There is, however, general agreement that 
Spain shoifid not allow its relations with its 
Hispano-American sisters to be shaped by 
pressure from Washington; and most 
Spaniards hold Washington ultimately 
responsible for incidents such as this in the 
Caribbean—which foreign ministry officials 
describe as ”a zone under United States 
military control.” Mr Dean Rusk has been 
trying hard to persuade Madrid at least to 
go through the motions of cold-shouldering 
Havana ; his hopes have capsized with the 
Sierra Aranzazu, 
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Marchon Products Limited, member of the 
Albright & Wilson Group, manufactures 
foaming agents, solubilizers and wetting 
agents for shampoos that are used the 
world over—wherever carpets come clean! 

THE ALBRIGHT a WILSON GROUP 

wherever the world needs chemicals 
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Simon 
looks 
to the 
future 


Tlfe Food Industry 




The Intecratlon trend 

l.et the imai^ation leap-frog the present trend and a formed into anitaal feed to be fed directly to annnalt and 
completely integrated food complex may be revealed, pcaittry and Simon will be there, engineering the j^nt. 
Grain sucked out cf barges into dock-side storage silos Learn more about the way Simon operate as trend settm 
or carried along |»pes to inland sites; on the spot is the for the future in food, whilst protecting the interests of the 
flour mill, part and parcel of bread and biscuit producing independents, by sending now for a Ct^ of Simon 
units; by'-products are mixed \u‘tb other ingredients and Engineering Review number four. 

Simon Engineering^ Ltd 

ITOCarOItT • BKCUND • AND SIMON HOL SE • DOVER STREET • LONDON W.l. 
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Congress Goes 
to Court 

WASHINGTON, DC 

D ifficult a$ it is to predict exactly when Congress will 
extricate itself from Washington this year everybody, from 
the President down, must now take account of the growing 
restiveuess of members who will have to face the voters in a little 
over five weeks. Not since 1952 has Congress stayed in session 
so long in an election year. Last week on three successive da}'S 
the Senate had to adjourn for lack of a quorum and telegrams 
went out to the absentees appealing to them to postpone their 
electioneering and return to complete the work of the session. 
Compared with the impressive achievements of the past eight 
months, not a great deal remains to be done. The President may 
decide that, as part of his election armoury, he must have authority 
to begin the rescue of the isolated and impoverished Appalachian 
area. But apan from this the House of Representatives could 
probably clear its desk of its unfinished business in a week or so ; 
now that it has dealt with the Supplemental Appropriations Bill, 
containing, among ocher things, the funds to begin the war on 
poverty, there remains little but the reports from committees 
appointed to reconcile the differences in Bills passed by the Senate 
and the House. (A victim here seems certain to be the plan for 
federal hospital insurance for the elderly, turned over to the tender 
mercies of conferees who are its sworn enemies.) 

The Senate has seemed another matter. Early in August Mr 
Dirksen, the Republican leader, shrewdly but quite openly chose 
the foreign aid Bill to carry a controversial rider: an amendment 
which would delay for at least a year the implementation of the 
Supreme Court's ruling that, in electing members to either house 
of a State Legislature, one man's voce must be worth as much as 
another's. Constituencies, the Court said, must be substantially 
equgl in population instead of varying widely because of the failure 
or refusal of Legislatures to take account of shifts in population 
and the growth of urban and suburban areas. To take only one 
example, Los Angeles County, with six million people, elects one 
State Senator ; so does another Californian county with but 14,000 
people. Mr Dirksen’s frank purpose was to hold up any reform 
undl a constitutional amendment could be ratified which would 
reserve to the states, or their people, the right to base representation 
in one house of a bi-cameral Legislature on factors other than 
population. 

For six weeks liberal Senators from the North and West, taking 
a leaf from the book of their traditional enemies, the Southerners, 
have been keeping the Dirksen amendment at bay by sheer talk, 
though there has been no real blockade of other legislation. They 
ha\'e had their victories. Early this month they repelled an attempt 
to cut off debate and bring the amendment to a vote ‘which would 
have been in favour of it); last week an attempt by Senator 
Thurmond to substitute for it the House’s much more restricti\'c 
Tuck BiU was also crushed. But attempts to dispose of the Dirksen 
amendment by tabling it failed. So did the efforts of liberals from 
both parties, such as Senator Humphrey and Senator Javits. to 
replace it with a mild " sense of Congress ” resolution which would 
have asked, rather than required, the courts to stay their hand. 
Abienttes wsk fol ihs «aK9» lUaigiill <fefe8t—42 » 42 
votes*—biit this may not be the whole story. 


It is significant that the President, usually so resourceful and 
successful in leading Congress in the way he thinks it ought to go, 
has chosen to remain above this battle. His aim is harmony and 
the issue cuts across party lines: in the Senate the leader of his 
own Democratic majority, Mr Mansfield, was a co-sponsor of the 
Dirksen amendment; in the House the Democratic leader, Mr 
Albert, voted for the Tuck Bill. A recent Gallup Poll showed that 
most ordinary people, if they had any views on the subject, could 
not sec anything WTong with the idea that one man’s vote should be 
w'orth as much as another's. But among politicians feeling ran 
deep. The carrying out of the Supreme Court’s decision would, 
in truth, create a political revolution in the states. IjCgislators 
cosily ensconced behind unfair voting arrangements would find their 
constituencies altered beyond recognition and their political lives 
quite possibly at an end. The hostility of Democrats in the South is 
easy to understand. There, if the disfranchised cities and suburbs 
were given their due, it is the Republicans who would benefit, 
for their growing southern strength is in metropolitan areas. 
Republican hostility to reapportionment, as it is called, is more 
complex. Even in the North, it is not the Democratic cities (which 
have been losing population; but the mainly Republican suburbs 
which would profit and in the long run it would be bettor for the 
Republicans to have a new, growing base of political power in 
place of a declining one in rural areas. The trouble is that the 
new men whom the suburbs sent to state capitals would not be 
the ones who arc there today but a very different breed and 
Congress—particularly the House—^is exceedingly sensitive to what 
happens in State Legislatures. To take only the most obvious 
example, it is the Legislatures which draw the boundaries of 
congressional districts. 

The threat to individual politicians and power structures provided 
the steam behind the Tuck Bill and the Dirksen amendment. But 
it is also true that many Americans feel that the Supreme Court 
went too far in laying down the rules b>' which sovereign states 
should conduct their political life. Even more think that the lower 
courts are going too fast in requiring State Legislatures to reform. 
It is, after all, not much more than two years since the Supreme 
Court first ruled that such reforms might be sought in federal 
courts. It is only 


three months since 
the Supreme Court 
laid down the stan¬ 
dard roughly 
summed up as “ one 
man. one vote,” dis¬ 
missed the analogy 
of the federal Sen¬ 
ate, in which each 
state has two Sena¬ 
tors, as inapplicable 
to counties or towns 
and insisted that 
even the people 
themselves could not 
vote away their con¬ 
stitutional right to 
equal representation. 
Yet in Oklahoma 
(Mr Albert’s State) 
a court has voided 
primary elections 
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and new ones arc hav'ag to be held next week. In New York the 
Legislature has been ordered to reform its electoral districts b\’ 
April 1st and to hold new elections in them in 1965, an order which 
means that the legislators will have their terms cut in half and will 
have to stand for election three times in two years. Even supporters 
of “ one man, one vote " concede that there is some hardship. The 
Chief Justice himself, in his opinion in June, recognised that in 
some instances, where orders for reform might disrupt the electoral 
process. Stays might be justified. But once the Supreme Court 
decided to set standards of fair representation in the states, it is 
not easy to see whar standard could have been chosen except that 
of equality or how the lower courts, once this new constitutional 
right had bi'cn established, could fail to uphold it. 


T hh Senate, Senator Morse said recently, is a great school. 11 so, 
criiics of the Court have shown themselves poor teachers. The 
conservative case has been badly put. 'Phe liberal one has been 
fully documented, though too often to an empty floor, taking to 
some extent the place of the commiiiee hearings which were never 
held on the Dirksen amendment. What the liberals have won is 
rime for the supporters of majority rule and of the Court to mobilise 
—a striking demonstration of the value of the Senate's much 
criticised freedom of debate. There is little doubt that if a vote 
had been taken on the amendment five weeks ago it would have 
been adopted. In particular, doubts have now been aroused as 
to whether it is not an unconstitutional invasion of the indepen¬ 
dence of the judiciary and an attack on the American system of 
separation of powers. 

Whether tliis i.s technically correct is, at least, unproven. The 
amendment was modified wnrh the help of the Department of 
Justice (then afraid, and with reason, that Congress might pass 
something worse which would make a confrontation with the 
Supreme Court inevitable). As it then stood, the amendment fell a 
little short of being completely mandatory. In “ highly unusual 
circumstances ” the courts would be able 10 refuse to grant a stay 
of rcapportionmciit. The wording even aurhorLsed the courts to 
carry out their own plans of reform if a Legislature refused to act 
after being given. “ reasonable opfKUiuniTv.” The Dirksen amend¬ 
ment could also be defended as a legitimate exercise of the 
constitutional power of Congre.ss to pass legislation enforcing 
“ equal protection of the laws ” for all. But that this purpose 
would be served by the delay imposed bv the Dirksen amendment 
has not been demonstrated convincingly. Instead the admitted 
aim was to win time for ratification of a constitutional amendment 
by the very State Legislatures whose malapportionment had been 
ruled unconstitutional. This would put them forev er beyond the 
power of the Court to reform. The Dirksen amendment also 
would have the effect of encouraging Congress to delay enforcement 
of the Court’s decisions whenever these were unpopular. In effect, 
if not on its face, it provided a rallying point for the enemies which 
the Court had made on ft host of other issues. 

But this week pressure for the adjournment of Congress began 
to work visibly for the friends of the Supreme Cx)urt. Although 
Mr Dirksen agreed to soften his amendment this did not prevent 
Senator Mansfield from deserting what seemed to be a sinking ship. 
The majority leader, whose views have never been as extreme as 
Mr Dirksen’s, had found his position increasingly uncomfortable. 
What may have been the deciding factor was the liberals’ threat 
to filibuster to the bitter end. This would have tarnished just 
before the election the President's shining image as a man who 
can work constructively with Congress. But if the liberals have 
^von this fight for the Supreme Court, it should not be forgotten 
how large a part had been played by the great prestige of the 
Court itself and by the reverence of Americans for their system of 
separated powers. 


Hot War at Home 

M r Johnson believes, theoretically, at least, that a President 
should fight for re-election by emphasising his responsi¬ 
bilities, refusing to come down to his opponent’s level and going 
about his high-powered busmess as usual—meeting the Prime 
Minister of Canada and the President of Mexico, addressing trade 
union gatherings, releasing statements at press conferences. But 
Mr Johnson’s opponent is a man who does not admit that anything 
is too sensitive to be discussed in public. While this gives weight 
to the Democratic contention that Mr Goldwaier is not fit to be 
President of the United States, it also forces Mr Johnson to reply 
more specifically than is probably desirable from the point of view 
of national and international security. When Mr Goldwater says 
that the United States is being condemned to the status of a 
second-rate power ” and is risking “ war through weakness,” Mr 
Johnson would be neglecting his duty if he did not lake step.s to 
restore the credibility of American military strength. But in so 
doing he lays himself open to charges that he is manipulating 
international crises and revealing military secrets in order to 
influence the American electorate. 

So far the President has not revealed anything about whether 
or not he has in fact delegated some of his authority to decide when 
nuclear weapons should be used. But he may be forced to do so, to 
settle the confusion which has arisen as a result of Mr Goldwater’s 
efforts to refute the charge that he as President would share the 
authority and that in consequence an atomic war might break out 
by mistake. Such a clarification from President Johnson could 
hardly fail to be of value to potential enemies of the United States 
and its allies. Less harm is likely to be done by last week’s 
announcement of various new anti-missile devices, even if it was 
made prematurely because of the need to counter Senator Gold- 
water’s cry that the United States is failing to develop new weapons. 
When i\ comes to last week’s obscure episode in the Gulf of 
Tonkin, as long as the Administration cannot give full details— 
apparently these are simply not to be had—it cannot really be 
surprised if some observers suggest that this incident offered a 
convenient opportunity of demonstrating American alertness in 
this potentially explosive area not only to the North Vietnamese 
but also to the voters in next November's election. 

In order to foster the illusion that he is above controversy 
President Johnson has been relying on his high Cabinet officers, 
who in the Linked States do not normally come right down into 
the election arena, to answer Mr Goldwarcr’s detailed charges 
authoritatively and in equal detail. The Secretaries of State, 
Defence and of the Treasury have all now been involved in this 
way. The last two officials arc both nominally Republicans and 
iheir denunciations also fit the President’s design of enlisting all 
knowledgeable Americans on his side, whatever their party. But 
this week he himself descended from his pedestal; he did not 
actually name Mr Goldwater even then, but he called on the 
American people to elect a man of vision rather than “ a ranting, 
raving demagogue,” to make it clear that the United States had 
not fallen into the hands of reckless extremists. 

Southern Comfort 

S ENATOR GOLDWATER marchcd through the South last week and 
the correspondents of the liberal east coast press, which Mr 
Goldwater despises, reponed that the crowds which turned out 
were large, enthusiastic, highly sympathetic to Mr Goldwatcr’s 
conservatism and all-white. There was no need for the Repub¬ 
lican nominee for President to mention the Civil Rights Act, or 
his vote against it—the reason why the traditionally Democratic 
South ha$ embraced his candidacy. Instead, he wooed the 
Southerners with their own jargon, calling for a return to states’ 
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CASE REPORT BY AIR CANADA 
How Air Freight can pay you dividends 


Profits rise 
as barometer hits 
oflf-season low 


Last August the rains came early in Canada. Customers suddenly wanted 
raincoats instead of beach shorts. So, one British manufacturer went to work 
fast. Winter stocks awaiting shipment were transferred to aircraft and flown to 
Canada before the rain stopped. The Canadians got their raincoats. The 
manufacturer got a sharp rise in profits. The advantage of reaching a ready 
market at the right time more than offset the higher costs of air freight. 


Moral A caie&l look at your freight costs might reveal some 
false economies. By using air freight new markets can be opened 
up, current markets more quickly served. You can get much 
nearer the deadline, get the goods in the shops sooner, and take 
much later orders. Recently we prepared a summary of an 
independent survey on air freight. It shows how air transport 
can increase the- profitability of all kinds of goods from heavy 
machinery to fruit and flowers. 11 teUs you much more than we can 
here. >X'rite oi phone one of the addresses below for a free ojpy. 

About Air Canada Air Canada has unrivalled experience in 
shipping freight to, from and across Canada, W'c were first to 
introduce giant DC-8 freighters on Transatlantic routes. Today 


we fly from more cities in Europe to more cities in Canada than 
any other airline. Our unique freight handling service at 
Montreal and Toronto speeds your goods to over 50 cities 
throughout Canada, and 7 key points in USA. AIR CANADA 
and BOAC ofler daily flights from London as well as frequent 
services from Prestwick, Shannon and Manchester. No oilier 
airline knows and serves Canada so well as Air Canada. 



AIR CANADA 


21 Pall Mall. Loudon S.W.i, Gcirurd 0.124 
S». Andrew House, 50 Sauchieliall Street, Glasgow 0.2. Douglas 1511/6 
MaiidicbiLT: Central 8882 3 • Birmingham: Central 7777 • Lccdb. 20628 
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People want a multitude of things from ICI. Often in a hurry. 

Like the Nigerian Government, who asked for 23,000,000 tablets of 
an ICI medicine—and got them by special plane inside 48 hours. 

Like the U.S. customer who wanted 5 cwt of a brand-new ICI 
antioxidant for immediate use. Within throe days he had it—made 
to order in a pilot plant, filled Into drums, trucked to London, 
loaded on a plane, delivered. 

Or like the manufacturer in Northern Prance who suddenly needed 
a big tonnage of ethylene oxide, notoriously tricky to transport— 
and got it via Ha^^^ch train feiry in high-pressure rail wagons 
specially modified by ICI engineers working night and day. 

IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED • LONDON S.W.l 

PRvMJ_ 
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rights'' and damning their favourite devils—the Supreme Court 
and President Johnson. Yet to the puzzlement of all, Mr Goldwatct 
perversely raised his strongest issues in the wrong places. In 
Tennessee, he suggested selling the electric power plants of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority to private industry. In bleak West 
Virginia^ he calM the Administration's war on poverty a fake. In 
urban Atlanta, he lashed out at the Supreme Court's demand that 
seats in the State Legislatures be shared out more fairly, when 
Atlanta has suffered bitterly from the rural domination of the 
Georgian Legislature. And in Florida, a haven for America's 
elderly, he scoffed at President Johnson's hopes for giving health 
insurance to the aged. 


This could, of course, be the self-destructive strea/k in Mr Gold- 
w'ater's perplexing personality. But Mr Walter Lippmann inter¬ 
preted it as more method than madness. By flamboj^antly 
antagonising his audiences, Mr Cioldwater perhaps intended to 
make it clear that he was conservative to the core, free from any 
taint of progressiveness. This, theorised Mr Lippmann, could be an 
attempt to lay the foundations of a new* Republican party—radically 
right, for white men only. Certainly, when Mr Cnildwatcr appeared 
beaming beside Republicanism's newest convert, the arch-segrega- 
ttonist Senator Thurmond of South Caroliua^ he formally allied 
himself with cxtrciiiists. And he urged his listeners to follow^ 
Mr Thurmond across the bar—away from the Democratic party 


Radiating for Profit 

ntOM A SPECIAL CORPESrONDENT 


Tn the ten years since nuclear physicists 
^ began looking seriously for peaceful 
uses for atomic energy and turned their 
attention, admittedly somewhat sporadic¬ 
ally, to finding possible industrial applica- 
tions for radiation, enough encouraging 
evidence has been uncovered to indicate 
that radiation can indeed improve upon, 
as well as bring within easier reach of all, 
the basic necessities of life. Scientists say 
that in just a few short years (but they 
have been saying it for more than a few 
years') radiation will completely revolu¬ 
tionise the preservation of food, greatly 
reduce the costs of producing pharmaceu¬ 
ticals and other medical supplies, vastly 
improve synthetic textiles and serve as a 
catalyst in che development of an array 
of new^ industrial processes and products 
to bring better living to the masses. 

The biggest breakthrough in research 
in these fields came with the recent 
development and sophistication of the 
atom smasher or, in proper nuclear jargon, 
the high-voltage particle accelerator, 
which manufactures radiation from elec¬ 
tricity. Although developed purely as a 
research toph .the atom smasher is now 
coming into its own on industrial produc¬ 
tion lines. Essentially, accelerator-pro¬ 
duced radiation can perform two basic 
functions: sterilise and purify matter and, 
by altering the molecular structure of 
matter, invest it with new and desirable 
properties. 

The most notable progress has been 
made in preserving fo^ through irradia¬ 
tion which destroys decay-producing 
bacteria. Irradiated meat, for example, 
can be preserved inddinicely without 
refrigeration and processing by radiation 
can also extend the pantry life of bakery 
goods and fresh vegetables. In additUMi 
to the present high cost of the necessary 
facilities there are, however, also some 
texing technical problems; treated beef 
is said to develop an offensive wet dog 
odoux.’^ Butiaoat scientists are confident 
that these .can be Overcome. The Depart - 
mem of the Army has already approved 
irradiated bacon for use by troops in the 


field and government agencies have ruled 
that it is safe and desirable to irradiate 
stored wheat in order to kill destructive 
insects; these damage about 25 per cent 
of the American wheat shipped to India 
each year, for example. Because of their 
lack oi refrigemting facilities the under¬ 
developed countries offer the best long- 
range commercial opportunities for both 
irradiated food and for the atom smashers 
themselves. 

The greatest single obstacle still block¬ 
ing immediate commercial progress on a 
large-scale is psychological—^fear on the 
part of consumers that irradiated products 
remain radioactive. A number of irradi¬ 
ated items, however, arc now being sold 
quietly to customers who, it is assumed, 
do not worry about what they do not 
know about. The packaging industry, for 
instance, has developed an irradiated clear, 
polythylene wrapping that can be found 
encasing fruit, poultry and bakery goods 
in most supermarkets. This practical 
material is stretched to wrap food and 
then subjeaed to mild heat which causes 
it to shrink into a neat, airtight, product- 
hugging package. 

Also coming on to supermarket shelves 
is a new irradiated detergent soap which 
can be digested by bacteria in waste 
waters rather than remaining as a worri¬ 
some pollutant. By sterilising pharma¬ 
ceuticals and surgical instruments with 
radiation after the products have l>ecn 
placed in the airtight packages in which 
they are sold, medical suppliers are able 
to effect drastic reductions in costs 
through the elimination of the expensive 
antiseptic packaging process. 

In addition, impressive strides have been 
made with radiation in die development 
of, new methods of processing textiles. 
Vinyl cofiting have been bonded success¬ 
fully to cotton to create an unusual but 
highly practical wiatcr-repellent fabric that 
also resists fire and mildew. And several 
notably good synthetic fibres which were 
bcHevcd to be nb|i-dyablc easily accepted 
colour after, being subjected to radiation 
treatments. - It is claimed that an ** atomic 


suit ’’—ordinary tweed, for example, made 
of irradiated materials—can be Uuown 
into a washing machine, hung up to dry 
and worn without fear of shrinking or 
need of pressing. The creases and 
shapes are retain^ through ** molecular 
memory”—the same force that binds an 
atom together—wkh the fibres remem¬ 
bering exactly where they should be. 

The Nuclear Age will also offer some 
unprecedented opportunities for commer¬ 
cial alchemists: a handful of disreputable 
jewellers has already been turning Wool- 
worth rhinestones into simulated topazes, 
difficult to distinguish from the real thing, 
and at least one diamond merchant in 
New York has been improving the colour, 
and thus che retail price, of his stones 
by bombarding them with radiation. 
Unfortunately for his customers, the treat¬ 
ment is only temporary. 

Happily, however, o^er innovators are 
applying their radiation techniques to 
cultural rather chan chorlatanistic pursuits. 
A nuclear physicist and an artist in New 
York are now conducting experiments 
which may bring a new school of atomic 
art. This experimental team has been 
arranging various basic materials—^wood, 
plastics, metals, .etc.—into collages which 
arc bombarded with radiation, a process 
which, under controlled conditions, alters 
the colours, shapes, and surface textures 
of this surrealistic art form in endless 
varying combimitions. But, with the cost 
of an atom smasher averaging $100,000, 
this is obviously not a medium of expres¬ 
sion suitable for garret artists or for any 
but the best-heeled collectors. 
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which had betrayed the faith of their fathers and grandfathers. 
Vet, if Mr Goldwater is defeated, rhis strategy could actually mean 
the end of Republican hopes in the South. The rising numbers of 
Negro voters, once potential recruits for the Republicans, could 
now be driven into the Democratic fold for good. 

Stay for Segregation 

I F the South heard what it liked from Senator Goldwater last 
week, if also had words of cheer from a federal court in 
Alabama. There three judges ruled that the section of the Civil 
Rights Act which forbids racial disenminarion in places of accimi- 
modaiion involved in iiuersiaic commerce was iinconstiluiional. 
i'hey upheld the protest of Ollie’s Barbecue, a restaurant for whites 
only, on a side street in Birmingham, that it did not engage in 
business which went beyond the boundaries of the state. In 
raising a larger is.suc, that pan of the Civil Rights Act violated 
the provision of the Fifth Amendment that no citizen could be 
deprived of his liberty without due process of law, the judges' 
pronouncement grew heated: 

If Congress has the naked power to do whai it has attempted in 
ritlc II [the public accommcxlations section] of this Act, there h 
no facet ot human behaviour which it may not control. 

The Department of Justice immediately announced an appeal 
to the Supreme Court. Now the testing of the Civil Rights Act 
should begin in earnest. There is already a case questioning the 
constiiutionaJiiy ol the accommodations clause on the docket for 
the Court's new session which begins on Monday week. A motel 
and a resfauranf in Atlanta, Georgia, which wish to remain segre¬ 
gated, were both told by a federal court there that the new law 
was constitutional and that they must serve Negroes. The restau¬ 
rant closed its doors rather than comply and appealed to the 
Supreme Court. Pending the Court’s resolution of these two 
ciMUradiciory rulings the Birmingham decision would inspire a 
number of southern restaurants and small hotels to hie suits pend¬ 
ing that they are not engaged in iuicrstate commerce. 

The Negro cause in Alabama, however, took a decided step 
forward in another direction last week. Two Negroes, running 
against white candidates, were elected to the city council in Tuske- 
gcc. This was the first such victory since the reconstruction days 
after the Civil War. It was all the sweeter because Negroes in 
Tuskegee, who comprise 75 per cent of the population, had fought 
bitterly and successfully against the inanGcuvre of the Alabama 
Legislature in 1957 which redrew the boundaries of the city’s 
^oring districts to exclude almost all coloured people. 

Competition on Rails 

^ 1 ROM A SPFCIAL CORRESPONDENT 

I ASI week’s announcement by the Pennsylvania Railroad that it 
j will divc.st itself of its stock interest of just over 30 per cent 
in the Norfolk and Western Railway may be the catalyst needed to 
set off a new wave of mergers in the American railroad industry. 
I'he “ Pennsy’s ” action clears the way for the Norfolk and Western 
to merge with the New York, Chicago & St Louis (Nickel Plate) 
Railroad and several smaller lines to create a 7,700 mile system 
(not shown on the map) serving the area round the Great Lakes 
from Omaha and Kansas City to Buffalo and stretching to the 
Atlantic Coast at Norfolk, Virginia. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission had made its approval of the consolidation conditional 
upon the Pennsylvania’s divesting itself of the shares. 

In the American business world, however, very little is done out 
of the pure goodness of a corporate heart and the Pennsylvania 
had its own best mte'cests in mind as the chairman made clear : 

We woul<} not take this crucial step without complete confidence 
that our Pennsylvania-New York Central Railroad merger will be 



authorised in due course. Our acref faith is a coniribuiion u> ihc 
tncrall objective of revitalising the eastern railroads. 

This merger is pending before the ICC and last week’s aci of 
faith ” all but guaranteed ultimate approval of the application by 
that body, although the Department of Justice may still object. 
A Pennsylvania-Central consolidation would unite the two largest 
railway lines in the East, creating America’s biggest system in terms 
of operating revenue ; but the Norfolk and Western merger and 
the recent one between the Baltimore and Ohio and the Chesapeake 
and Ohio ensure that there will be competition in the region. 

This would not be so obviously the ease in the North-west if 
the ICC approves the proposed joining of three lines, the Great 
Northern j^ilway^ the Northern Pacific Railway and the Chicago, 
Burlington and Quincy Railroad, although this week’s proposal for 
a merger between the Chicago and North Western and the 
Milwaukee lines would strengthen competition there also. I’hc 
creation of a single railway serving the area from Chicago to the 
Pacific was a dream sixty years ago but then it was punctured 
by the trust-busters. Now approval of the application has been 
recommended. It is estimated that economies of $40 million a 
year might be realised ; the companies need this help now that the 
Great Plains are failing to keep up with the rest of the country 
in growth of population and that industrial development in the 
West has curtailed trans-continentai goods traffic. 

The ICC has about a doxen other mergers before it and this 
wave of applications constitutes the structural half of a two-pronged 
counter-attack which the railways are launching against their chief 
competitors—lorries and pipelines. Combining strong and weak 
railway systems is seen as a way of reversing the steady decline in 
their share of freight traffic since the end of the war. Rail 
traffic now constiruies only 43 per cent of inter-city freight, com¬ 
pared with 24 per cent for road transport, and pipelines are gaining 
increasing popularity as a means of shipping oil and coal. Innova¬ 
tion, something which had disappeared from the American railway 
industry for half a century until the last decade or so, is the other 
prong of the attack; both are intended to provide better service. 
One company advertises that it has increased more than five-fold 
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the different kinds of equipment available to serve customers. Time 
rabies have been speeded up and adjusted to meet customers* needs. 

In an ingenious effort to beat the road hauliers at their own game 
the railways have introduced TOFC semce—trailcr-on-fiatcar, 
better known as Piggyback. Instead of unloading goods at the rail¬ 
head and reloading a trailer at the destination, the entire trailer is 
hoisted on to the back of a flatcar and shipped as a unit. Piggyback 
is faster, cheaper and safer ; damage claims arc down sharply on 
goods sent by this means. Unfortunately for the railways, TOFC is 
not applicable to every type of cargo. The roads have, however, 
introduced another service for bulky commodities which has also 
resulted in substantial reductions in cost and time—unitised trains 
made up of wagons carrying one product to one customer, .such as 
coal to a public utility which uses it in large and regular quantities 
ro generate electric power. 

Ir may still be too early to speak of a resurgence on the rails, 
but operating results since 1961 are encouraging and from Jiow on 
should be helped by the economies in manpower which have at Iasi 
been forced upon the trade unions. Net income is up sharply, 
with an increase of 15 per cent forecast for 1964, Perhaps naost 
significant is a levelling off during the past few years in the decline 
in the railways* share of the freight market at around 43 per cent. 
This is expected to hold steady, even if it does not actually grow, 
over the next several years. While not spectacular, these results 
have captured the imagination of American investors. In the first 
half of this year rail shares were among the leaders in percentage 
gains, with several doubling in value. 


Fed’s Balancing Act 

L ast week was the third week running in which free reserves— 
the amount of money which banks have available to lend— 
were well below the $100 million which had been the rough average 
this year up until then. And last week there were no special 
factors, such as the heavy demand for cash in the previous week 
because of the Labour Day holiday, to offset the filing that the 
Federal Reserve System had begun to tighten credit a little by 
reducing its holdings of government securities and thus drawing 

money out of bank¬ 
ing channels. It is 
too soon to be sure 
—this week’s bank 
report, due while 
The Economist is in 
ihc press, may show 
a reversal of the 
trend—and the chief 
jonsidcration behind 
any tightening is 
certainly the deficit 
on America’s 
balance of inter¬ 
national payments. 
Already yields on 
three-month Trea¬ 
sury bills, which had 
been slipping a little, have been pushed up by various means to 
the 3.54 per cent which is about the minimum now required to 
keep short-tenn money from going abroad to earn higher interest. 

The Federal Reserve Board, speaking through its vice-chairman, 
Mr Balderston, does not see any inflationary pressures developing 
as yet and therefore feels able to go on contributing to the ready 
availability of credit Which has been a feature iff the current 
economic expansion. His speech was made after the automobile 
workers had reached their generous settlement with the Chrysler 
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Corporation, so it appears that the central bank agrees with the 
Administration that even this is not in itself infianonary. Moreover, 
however politically independent the board may be, it has quite 
enough political sense not to indulge in any blatant interference 
with the supply of money—an increase in the discount rate, for 
example—until after the ejection. What Representative Patman, 
already warning the Federal Reserve not to raise the cost of credit, 
calls a man-made recession " is most unlikely before December— 
or after, for that matter. But no one will be surprised if around 
C'hrisimas time the board decides that to keep the expansion at 
home on its exceptionally orderly course requires more definite 
restrictions on the supply of money than arc cither advisable or 
indeed desirable at present. 

Comsat Comes of Age 

D uring this past month the Communications Satellite Corpora¬ 
tion seems to have shaken off the label'' fledgling ** once and 
for all. It held its first (and noisy) meeting of shareholders, 
acquired a full board of directors and was listed on the New York 
Slock Exchange. To be sure, its price has fallen about $10 below 
the $46 per share at which it was first quoted on September 8th. 
Yet it is still high above the original $20 a share at which American 
small investors and doting grandparents, ignoring the scepticism 
of professional brokers, gobbled up the $100 million worth of 
C!]omsat Slock when this was first offered to the public in June. 
This popular confidence in Comsat became all the more unshakcablc 
when the National Space and Aeronautics Administration put 
Syncom III (a high-altitude stationary satellite, the type most 
favoured to be used in the proposed global network) into a posi¬ 
tion where it will be able to transmit direct television broadcasts 
of the Olympic games from Tokyo. And Comsat’s own directors 
seemed to prove themselves capable fellows when they negotiated 
an agreement under which 18 countries arc to take part in the 
intcrnaiional network while letting Comsat manage it on its own. 

There are tales that the State Department and senne of the 
participating countries are unhappy with Comsat*s frank domina¬ 
tion of the world-wide system. Yet the corporation sees no need 
to apologise. As set up by Congress, it is owned partly by the 
American communications carriers (with the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Q)mpany, which built Tclstar, as the dominant 
shareholder). These companies and Comsat in turn feel that they 
have already assumed the lion’s share of the cost and the risks of 
developing communications satellites. The agreement reached last 
siunmer in Washington gives Comsat 61 per cent of the votes in 
the international consortium (Britain has the second largest share, 
with 8.4 per cent). Other countries have been invited to join, 
but in nc^ case may Comsat’s share of the votes fall below a con¬ 
trolling 50.6 per cent. Comsat, furthermore, will own the satellites 
and their launching vehicles. The influence of foreign participants 
will not be negligible, however. They will have a voice in deter¬ 
mining what type of satellite is to be used, what rates will be 
charged and where the contracts for the equipment will go. 

Muted as this voice from abroad may seem to be, it has been 
too strong for the Department of Defence. It amioiinccd that it 
would not be able to rely on Comsat’s global network for its own 
military needs. The department would therefore develop its own 
independent satellite system. At first this was a blow to Comsat, 
which had counted on the Defence Department as a major cus¬ 
tomer. But Comsat’s president, Dr Charyk, has suggested an 
ingenious way out. His corporation had originally raised $200 
million to cover the entire costs of the world-wide network ; now, 
with 40 per cent of the funds coining from overseas, Comsat has 
a $78 million surplus on its hands. It could use this nest egg to 
build and operate a separate satellite system for the Defence 
Department—or at least to sell it satellites ready-made. 
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Atomic Frustration 


Britain and Atomic Energy, 1939-1945 

By Margaret Gowing. 

Macfuillan. 480 pages. 55s. 

T his first Volume of the official histoi^ 
of atomic energy in wartime Britain 
must be read in conjunction with the mag¬ 
nificent American account, published two 
years ago, of bow die atom bomb was built. 
AJehou^ the idea of the bomb was bom 
in Britain, almost all the work on it was done 
in the United States, and what Mrs Gowing 
has oo^buted is, effectively, a massive 
appendix (to the definitive American work) 
about Anglo-American relations during the 
period die bomb was under development. 
The bare bones of the story arc simple and 
widely known: to Britain goes the question¬ 
able honour of being the first to bdieve an 
atom bomb could be built, at a time when 
the French thought of the atom as a source 
of energy rather than explosive and the 
American.s thought of it hardly at all. 
Although the theoretical calculations fell 
into place with remarkable ease, engineering 
an atomic project was out of the question 
in Britain, and the initiative was—reluc¬ 
tantly—transferred to the United States. 
British scientists worked successfully with 
American in American research establish¬ 
ments ; but, after the war, the Americans 
imposed an embargo on the exchange of 
atomic information and Britain had to set 
up its own atomic industry, unaided and 
from scratch. 

Who did whom out of what? Mrs 
Gowing thinks that on balance the first 
wrong step was taken by Britain. There was 
a time, incredible though it seems, when this 
country had a substantial lead over the 
United States in the development of atomic 
bombs, and when American work looked 
|»tiable and muddied by comparison. The 
Americans would very probably have wel¬ 
comed equal partnership arrangements at 
that period ; however, the British, conscious 
and confident of their scientific lead, were 
rather stiff and stuffy in negotiation and 
dragged their feet. But the balance changed, 
and the British did nor see that it was 
changing. The Americans ceased to 
Bounder, saw what was necessary and began 
to do it. They threw resources and then 
more resources iiuo the doing, and reached 
a point where British help or British advice 
was no longer needed (besides, they had 
discovered that British work was in some 
respects nor so advanced as thev had sup¬ 
posed). So the British were dropped, as 
cruelly as only friend can drop old friend, 
and the ultimate American decision to admit 


Britain as what Mrs Gowing calls a junior 
partner to the surging American pro¬ 
gramme was. when it came, a political one 
forced upon the men in charge by President 
Roosevelt himself and then only on the 
repeated and pressing insistence of Mr 
Churchill. 

American work had by then reached a 
tremendous tempo: coherent, well- 
organised teams were workiiu at fuU stretch, 
and it was difficult to fir the British scientists 
into them. That is why a high proportion 
of them, including Klaus Fu^s. ended up 
working on the b^b itself, at Los Alairms, 
which was the last of the big American 
esublishments to get under way and whose 
staff was being built up when the British 
Kientists arrived. But for this, and the 
international camaraderie which distin¬ 
guished Los Alamos from other rigidly 
compartmentalised American atomic plants 
and laboratories, Fuchs would never have 
had access to as much information as he 
did to pass over to the Russians. (The way 
he did k will be told in the second volume.) 

Quite a lot of people tire going to dislike 
Mrs Gowing’s version of how Anglo-Ameri¬ 
can relations went sour, and to resent her 
implied criticism of British arrogance in 
negotiation, which was paid for a hundred¬ 
fold in subsequent months of idle waiting in 
Washington and Montreal, waiting for an 
American summons that never came. But 
the evidence is impressive, if something 
short of overwhelming. Mrs Gowing 
believes, with that eminent official historian, 
Captain Roskill, that all historians exercise 
self-censorship and if they are wriring about 
living people they must nave regard to the 
laws of libel.'’ She adds I have sometimes 
felt these restraints.” but not enough, thank 
goodness, to stop her from noticing *‘the 
decided note of superiority ” in some British 
advisers’ letters about American work. And 
she says flatly, and contrary to many earlier 
reports, that once the Americans had a^r^d 
to cxc^nge information witli the British, 
“ the British were treated handsomely ” by 
American lights and within existing Ameri¬ 
can regulations. They were, in fact, kept 
much better informed than many American 
scientists, W'ho came to them to find what 
was going on. 

On balance, and on this account, Anglo- 
American collaboration on the bomb did not 
%vork so badly after all. and probably nothing 
like so badly as it appeared to the frustrated 
British to be doing at the time. Some of 
the stumbling blocks of the time look very 
little molehills in retrospect; the continued 
presence of Imperial Chemical Industries 
(which was doing much of the British woik) 


and its staff was a constant irritant to Ameri¬ 
cans with their atavistic suspicions of the 
big European chemical cartels in general, 
and of ICI in particular. The British, to 
whom the presence of ICI in the atom 
project was as natural as breathing, found 
it difficult to see how the company or ks 
ex-employees could be objectionable to any¬ 
one. And so the raw nerve was rubbed, as 
k was rubbed a^ain and again every time 
the British mentioned ** patents,” which the 
Americans thought was a ploy to safeguard 
British industry’s jmtwar interests. 

Much of tms is glossed over in the 
official Atnerican version, whidi argues that 
as the United States had by thb war’s end 
done so per cent of the work on the bomb, 
its obUgatioQS to hand over any of that dau 
to the British were small. Mrs Gowing 
shows that it was not quite so simple or ^ 
innocent as that. There were wberis within 
wheels within wheels, more of them than 
the Americans have ever admitted (possibly 
because they did not see them). Relations 
with and obligations to the French and 
Canadians intx^uced complications, from 
Britain’s point of view, that to American 
eyes did not even exist. By the time Mrs 
Gowing had taken them all apart and laid 
them out for inspection, she found that she 
had produced a bigger book and covered less 
ground than she bad originally intended. 
For future historians, the 480 pages of low- 
keyed minutiae that result are an indi^ 
pensable part of the record of both atomic 
energy and the war itself. But they hardly 
malgp for exciting or stimulating reading; 
they are like a slow first act to a play where 
all the action takes place after the interval— 
and in, one hopes, Mrs Gowing’s second 
volume. 


Looking Back on Keynes 

Keynes’ General Theory: Reports 0/ 
Three Decades 

Edited by Roben Lekachman. 

Macmillan, 357 pages. 30s. 

T heS£ eighteen essays take a backward 
look at Keynes and, more particularly, 
at the General Theory. Half of them are 
reprints of wcU-known papers, starring with 
Professor Austin Robinson’s masterly 
obituary of Keynes in the Economic 
Journal, continuing with five important 
reviews of the General Theory, published 
in 1936^ and ending with three papers pub¬ 
lished in 1946 on Keynes’s contribution to 
‘ economics. The other nine papers, new 
ones written for this volume, are by the 
same authors and contain thek response to 
a request to present their present evalua¬ 
tions of Keynesian eioonomics. 
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There has been a revolution at ICi. From the 
reign of Sir Alexander Flack there was the 
change to the rule of Paul Chambers; from being 
a sort of national institution there was a trans¬ 
formation to a hard-hitting commercial empire. 
Some of the upheaval filters through to the 
newspapers—nobody was unaware of the abor¬ 
tive bid for Courtaulds ('as if a very respected 
uncle had eloped with the parlour-maid') and 
now hardly a week goes by without a new ex¬ 
pansion project or export deal being announced. 


But, in fact, the public knows very little of the 
immense changes which happened, and are still 
happening, behind the closed doors of the 
boardrooms and conference rooms. They are 
changes which will affect the whole of Britain's 
business life. 

Michael Shanks' authoritative account of id's 
commercial revolution —and the men behind It 
—makes compulsive reading. The following 
week, October 4, he will be examining the 
future prospects of ICI. 


SUNIUnr TIMES BIISINEIiSliW 


This is a new self-contained Section—written 
and produced as only The Sunday Times can. 
Under the direction of William Rees-Mogg and 
edited by Anthony Vice, regular writers include 
Michael Shanks, Peter Wilsher and George 
Schwartz. The comment and information on busi¬ 
ness trends, property news. Stock Exchange 
prices and leading personalities makes It a vital, an 


essential source for both large and small investors. 

This new Journal arrives on Sunday—with your 
Sunday Times—when you have time to read, 
mark, learn, inwardly digest—and enjoy it. 

mim-mmmi 
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The idea of having nine pairs of essays 
by distinguished authors was a good one. 
It is a pity that the 1936 reviews turn out 
to be rather dull reading in 1964, since 
neither a simplified exposition of the central 
ideas of the General Theory nor a rehearsal 
of somie of the confusions which followed 
its appearance has much to offer. The 
question of where exactly the original con¬ 
tribution of the General Theory lay, which 
occupies some of the 1946 and some of the 
new essays, offers more scope for enlighten¬ 
ment. but not much. The reason is that the 
question really boils down to enquiring 
where we should be but for Keynes. This 
may be a good debating subject for econo¬ 
mists who have nothing else to talk about, 
but there is something rather embarrassing 
about disagreement enshrined in cold print 
concerning the precise degree of reverence 
which it is proper to attach to Keynes qua 
thinker as distinct from Keynes the man. 

At least two of the authors say that one 
had to have been a pre-Keynesian economist 
to appreciate the impact which the General 
Theory had. To those brought up since 
then, the book is certainly becoming a 
classic in the worst sense of the word, since 
it does not now have very much to offer, 
apart, of course, from the occasional 
brilliant passages. All this, surely, is the 
true measure of the book ; its approach and 
some of its fundamental concepts were what 
mattered, while its obscurities and polemics 
have served ihcir purpose. It was not the 
polished exposition of a completed system 
of thought, but merely a working document 
whose basic ideas are now part of the fabric 
of modern economics. 

Looking at the matter this way may 
involve some exaggeration but does at least 
provide an explanation of a paradox. This 
is that some of the most imj^rtant and 
highly valued works in economics, e.g. the 
“ Principles ” of Ricardo as well as the 
General Theory, are extremely obscure in 
parts. Now what this means is that we have 
learned to express their truths more simply 
imd elegantly than their authors. For some 
reason or other, discovery often proceeds by 
a roundabout route and the more direct 
approach comes as a subsequent insight. 
Hence there is a contrast between the 
obviousness of important ideas and the 
(expositionally) unnecessary complexity of 
their original formulation. Thus whatever 
the role of wage-units and own-rates of 
interest in the genesis of Keynes’s ideas, they 
have now largely fallen into oblivion, 
despite the efforts of one or two of these 
authors to resurrect them. 

It is a rather curious feature of these 
papers that, in their new contributions, the 
English authors, in contrast to the Ameri¬ 
cans, feel called upon to say so little about 
the post-Keynesian development of 
economic theory. While government circles 
are more sophisticated in the application of 
the Keynesian approach in Britain than in 
America, the lead in economic research now 
seems to have been taken by the Americans. 
Perhaps this explains why this book is the 
product of American, not British, enter¬ 
prise. 


BOOKS 

Cypriot Sound and Fury 

The Memoirs of General Grivas 

Ediicd by Charles Foley. 

Longmans, 234 pages. 30s. 

A CURRENT bon mot among Cyprus 
experts is that this book marks the 
first time that the ‘‘ seventy-thirty ratio ” 
has ever worked successfully: seventy per 
cent Foley, thirty per cent Grivas. The 
gibe is unfair to both; hut, amid all the 
controversy and acclamation, it is impor¬ 
tant to know what this book is—and what 
it is not. Contrary to what one might sur¬ 
mise from its title it is not an English trans¬ 
lation of General Grivas’s memoirs, which 
were published in Greece in 1961, but rather 
a freely abridged and slick adaptation of a 
Greek publication. The editor is the former 
foreign editor of the Daily Express, who, 
by one of the strangest metamorphoses in 
journalistic history, later became the editor 
of the Times of Cyprus —a daily paper that 
was universally regarded as Eoka’s English 
language mouthpiece. Further, in the words 
of the editorial preface, a quantity of fresh 
material ” has been introduced from several 
sources. This may explain why irrelevan- 
cics are dragged into the narrative that at 
times give the reader the feeling that the 
editor is still at his newspaper desk in the 
shade of the archbishopric, pursuing his 
own preconceptions rather than seriously 
attempting a task of scholarship. Several 
central episodes and controversies in the 
Cyprus story are strangely omitted, or 
lightly .skipped over. 

Yet, despite these inevitable criticisms, 
what emerges is a vivid and readable revela¬ 
tion not just of the mentality of the general 
himself but also of the Greek Cypriot people 
as a whole. The paranoid outpourings of 
the man who still believes he has a mes¬ 
sianic mission to perform in the island have 
an almost repulsive fascination to anyone 
who wants to scratch beneath the surface 
of the contemporary Cyprus scene. “Above 
ail,” General Grivas writes, 

I concentrated on the youth. I inicnded to 
turn the youth of C'yprus into the seed bed 
of Eoka. . . . The British were baffled to find 
that the enemy throwing bombs was a six- 
lecn-year-old schoolboy, or that those dis¬ 
tributing revolutionary leaflets were tcn-ycar- 
oJds from the primary schools. . . . Today, 
how’ever, I often receive letters from Cypriot 
educational institutions thanking me for sav¬ 
ing the youtli of the island, and placing them 
on tile path of honour, duty, prosperity and 
progress. 

These phrases have the quintessence of 
modern Cyprus. It is these same ten-year- 
olds—or perhaps their younger brothers— 
who in the past months have been the ram¬ 
paging irregulars of the National Guard, 
abducting Turks or holding up United 
Nations patrols. 

Historically, however, probably the most 
significant parts of this book are those which 
reveal the true state of affairs between 
General Grivas and Archbishop Makarios 
and the Greek Government respectively. 
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By the middle of 1958 relations between the 
two Greek Cypriot leaders ‘"were moving 
towards a total break ”; one may well ask 
whethp anything that has happened in the 
past six years has really healed the breach. 
The lunacy of the British decision to deport 
the archbishop in 1956 has never been more 
nakedly revealed, for, as General Grivas 
makes clear, from then on any restraining 
influence Archbishop Makarios exerted was 
removed and the general was in full control. 
The Karamanlis government and Mr 
Averoff aic castigated relentlessly on page 
after page ; indeed, to most sane observers, 
the Athens government of the day emerges 
in a relatively creditable light—despite Mr 
Averoff’s outrageous denial ro the United 
Nations Cicneral Assembly that Greece was 
in any way in cxmract with Fx)ka. 

Through all the bombast, the utter 
political immaturity of General Grivas is 
embarrassingly apparent—indeed in view of 
his crucial role in the present crisis this 
revelation is almost terrifying. He shows 
himself abysmally ignorant of the strength 
of feeling among the Turks, of the 
working of British pt^litics and diplomacy, 
of the economic condition of the isKind. 
Cut off from political realities in his moun¬ 
tain hide outs and in his Limassol retreat, 
he lived in a dream-world of 1821 and 
the Balkan Wars. Unfortunately, too many 
of his followers seem to be doing the same 
today. One is left with a sinking feeling 
of despair about Cyprus as one finishes this 


HOUSING 
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All the fuels on Britain's housing slock, housing 
needs and supply 

A l55,0(KJ-woitl JJ 10,000 survey of housing and iU 
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book—and with deep seated scq>ci€isni 
about the theory, now fashionable m di|^o- 
mack circles in London and Wasmngton, 
that General Grivas can somehow be a 
stabilising and unifying factor defending 
Western interests in the present confusion. 

Payments at Large 

World Monetary RcfMiii: Plans and 

Issues 

Edited by Herbert C. Grubel. 

Stanford University Press, London: 
Oxford University Press. 436 pages. 60s. 

liiteniAdoiial Liquidity 

By Ian Shannon. 

Angus and Robertson. J43 pages. 21 a. 

Hie Dollar in World Affairs 

By Henry G. Aubrey. 

Harper attd Row. 263 pages. 41s. 6d. 

The latemndonal Monetary Fund 

By Shigeo Horie. 

Mactmlhn. 221 pages. 30s. 

Intemntionnl Currency Plans and 
£xpnnaion of WorM Trade 

By K. Venkatagiri Gowda. 

Asia Publishing House. 233 pages. 338. 

B ooks on iiuernational liquidity are now 
following on one another as (quickly as 
they did on devclopf^t eoononucs a few 
years ago; and their quality is ec^ually 
mixed. The latest batch is basically 
descriptive ; not one of these five bodes, 
nor all five together, provide a really 
rigorous analysis of the issues involved. 

World Monetary Reform ” is a straight 
oolleccion of the main plans and critiques 
put forward by academic economists in 
recent years, with the addition of the 
original Keynes plan. The selection of 
articles is good, and includes ail the main 
oontributions without becoming unduly 
comprehensive; this is a very useful 400- 
page reference book. 

The four other books are all for the most 
pan descriptive surveys. Mr Shannon, 
\wiwse book is a radically revised version of 
an earlier bcH^k, is the only author to take 
a strong policy line, in favour of increasing 
the price of gold. He develops no 
particularly new arguments, but assembles 
the issues competently and succinctly, even 
if hii sentences are sometimes rather 
aw kward ones. But even people who remain 
uncominced by his addiction to gold will 
find this a useful expose of the main 
development of international payments in 
this century. 

Mr Aubrey, whose style is pv.^ssibly still 
more off-putting in the pnnderousness that 
some American institutions seem to have 
made their own, is much less conmiitted 
about remedies. His basic purpose h to 
describe the new policy issues and opera¬ 
tional arrangements chat have emerged in 
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the wake of the American payments ckficit. 
This involves a discussion not only of the 
main liquidity plans but also, in more detail 
than the other books, a description of the 
many new developments in curren^ and 
canical markets. Tnc big virtue of this book 
is its extraordinary comprehensiveness in 
its references over a wide range of publica* 
tions (induing generous acknmledgements 
of oontributions in our own columns); Mr 
Aubrey hat also managed to be ^aise- 
worthily up-to-date. 

Mr Hone, who is president of the Bank 
of Tokyo brides being an economics don, 
devotes the bulk of his book to describing 
the birth of the International Monetary 
Fund at Bretton Woods and its working 
since, though in his concluding chapters on 
current problems he displays a welcome 
leaning to internationalist solutions, showing 
none of the suspicion of international 
management of ci^it that is almost an 
occupational disease among western bankers. 

Mr Gowda’s purpose is also primarily 
descriptive, and while he concentrates cm 
a narrower range, considering only the main 
plans in the field, he occasionally achieves 
an interesting and novel perspective. But 
this is a very uneven b^k: the section 
describii^ the central bankers* gold pool is 
largely lifted straight from an article that 
appeared in these columns before lather 
than afoer we had accurate details of its 
working. 


The Business of the Sea 

Elizabethan Privateering 

By K. R. Andrews. 

Cambridge University Press. 312 pages. 
42s. 

T hi- ancestry of that highly respectable 
figure, the modern naval officer, is 
out of piracy by privateering. In the Eliza¬ 
bethan age there was no real distinction 
between the warship and the merchantship, 
so that privateering formed the basic stra¬ 
tegic weapon in the long war with Spain. 
In this book, which must be essential read¬ 
ing for anyone interested in the maritime 
or economic aspects of Elizabethan history, 
Dr Ajidrews makes the first serious study 
of what he rightly calls that ** special vehicle 
for national feeling,” the formidable com¬ 
bination of ambitious merchants, predatory 
gentry and skilful seamen. 

For some years past the Hakluyt Society 
has been printing documents which provide 
material for such a histon' and Dr Andrews 
himself has edited one of the most valuable 
of such volumes. In his new book he draws 
on wider sources to give as complete a study 
of the hundreds of privateers operating dur¬ 
ing the eighteen years of ofjen war as we 
are likely to get. He describes who they 
were, what sort of ships they used, how 
much profit (or loss) they made, and what 
W'ere the national consequences of their 
activities during that golden age of private 
enterprise. 

Viewed in its maritime aspect, Eliza- 
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bethan privateering is the epic story of how^ 
Englishmen took to the sea. Its economic 
aspect is more di&ult to interpret, because 
the records of the syndicates which launched 
the voyages need expert extrapolation. This, 
with due caution, is here provided and it is 
satisfactory to learn diat privateering did 
pay, as long as it was prommed by bustness- 
men and not by impoverished gentlemen 
hoping to find a new wav to pay old debts. 
It provided liquid capital at home and 
encouraged trading and colonial enterprise 
abroad during the infancy of British expan¬ 
sion overseas. The most shocking part of 
the story is the revelation of the corruption 
of the office of Lord Admiral in the bands 
of Howard of Effingham. The Admiralty 
was a department of state and also a private 
perquisite, so that the holder of the office 
was not only entitled to his tenth of t^ 
proceeds of a prize, but could and did 
actively venture on his own behalf. Much 
the same c<mld be said of the Queen, who 
received five per cent by way oi customs 
dues in additKin to her share of the profit 
of the voyages which she supported. Drake’s 
circumnarvigation was the great example for 
the hundr^s of lesser men who followed 
him in the period here studied. Both his 
ships and tl^irs may be said to have been 
bound for no other harbour but the port 
of honour, though touching at the port 
profit in passage thereunto.** 


Making America Modem 

The New Esapt ^: An Interpretation of 
American Expansion, t 86 (hl 898 

By Walter LaFeber. 

Cornell University Press. London: Oxford 
University Press. 457 pages. 485. 

T his clear, readable book succeeds in its 
author's attempt to examine the cru¬ 
cial incubation period of the American 
overseas empire by relating the develop- 
ment of that empire to the effects of the 
industrial revolution on United States 
foreign policy,” The loved, long-lost 
America, the heart and hope-land of the 
world's liberals, was rural, agrarian, small¬ 
town, Jeffersonian and Jacksonian. The war 
between the states killed it with the weapon 
which gave the North the victory; factories, 
industry, the railroad. How many Euro¬ 
peans know chat the first example of modern 
assembly-line methods was for small arms 
and ammunition on behalf of the North, 
whose surplus factory capacity was utilised 
in the postwar carpet-bakers’ era? 

That was the domestic side of the prob¬ 
lem. But Professor LaFeber convincingly 
traces the influence of surplus (and expand¬ 
ing) industrial capacity on foreign policy, 
ending with the acquisition of an overseas 
empire by the United States not at all in 
the alleged ^'absence of mind” of the 
British Empire. He maintains that this was 
quite clearly understood, and pursued as a 
policy, by leading politicians and busi¬ 
nessmen of the time. This is a sound work 
for students of histor\’ and of world trade. 
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Thaf s all I had to do 
to be back in basiness 



Seema silly in retrospect. I mean, thorc I was in an ex¬ 
pensive hotel in Chicago wishing I had never been born. 
The reason? I was getting ready for a dinner-date with 
an important client when 1 discovered my wallet had 
disappeared. 

I felt like a little boy lo.st in a crowd—no future, no i 
piospects... a failure! The hotel manager put me right. ! 
Tiisl National City Bank Travelei's Checks?', he said, 'no 
bother at all.’ He ju-st .stayed cool and calm, phoned the 
We.stern Union Operator 25, and a quarter of an hour later | 
I was collecting my new cheques. 

There are thousands of places all over America (all i 
over the world in fact) where you can get a free replace- j 
merit of any cheques you lose—but they must be First i 
National City Bank Checks, because they're the only ones ; 
who offer this service. Then, you can use the cheques : 
themselves in banks, restaurants, hotels etc. wherever | 
you go. No wonder they say they're better than money! 1 

There's a special feeling of confidence (which I now | 
know) in having your cheques backed by one of America's 
leading banks. It takes a lot of worry off your mind and 
helps you get on with the business you travelled all those 
miles for in the first place. 

Remember it must be... 

mST MIIORU CITY BINE TBAmOt’S CHECKS 


Banking in California 



The Chartered Bank announces 
that its subsidiary 

THE CHARTERED BANK 
OF LONDON 

(Incorporated in California) 

is now open for business at 
465 California Street 
San Francisco 94104 
California, TJ.S.A. 

President: Mr. I. G. Thomson 
Vice-President: Mr. D. L. Millar 

Enquiries concerning the full range 
of banking services available at the new ban?: 
will be welcomed by the Head Oltice 
and branches of The Chartered Bank 

The Chartered Bank 

(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 

Head Office: 38 Bishopsgate, London E.C.2. 

(Telephone; LONdon Wall 3688) 

West End, London branch: 2 Regent Street, S.W.l 

New York branch: 76 William Street, 

New York City 5, N.Y., U.S.A. 
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BUSINESS _ 

Computer Eats Computer 

Only one b;ig computer manufacturer survives in Europe entirely 
free of American influence. What are its chances of staying out 
of the cannibal pot? 


U NDER normal conditions, the unveiling of yet another 
new range of computers next week (what, another ?) 
would attract at the most a passing yawn. But condi¬ 
tions are not normal; what is at stake next week is the sur¬ 
vival, no less, of the only really big native, non-American 
manufacturer of general business computers left in Europe. 
This American invasion of Europe is not so much a 
planned attack as the natural filling-up of a vacuum. Euro¬ 
pean companies have made so conspicuously bad a job of 
' developing their own domestic markets that the Americans 
have moved in with the equivalent of a massive salvage opera¬ 
tion ; in the case of some recent purchases, quite literally so. 
They have taken over the computer interest of one big Euro¬ 
pean company after another ; Bull in France, Olivetti in Italy 
and Siemens in Germany are the three latest to shift most 
of their burdens, with obvious relief, on to broader American 
shoulders. The only big manufacturer that has not succumbed 
is International Computer and Tabulators in Britain ; and 
the new range of computers that it is putting on the market 
next week will decide whether, in the next five years, ICT 
lives or dies. 

^ Most people, looking at ICT’s past record, might be 
inclined to prepare themselves for the worst. The company 
is the product of four successive mergers between computer 
makers that have at different times found the pace too hot. 
It markets a rag-bag of designs originally launched by its 
member companies in their independent days, filled out by 
American computers built here under licence. Some of these 
were put on the market without sufficient development and 
have been a continuous source of trouble; meanwhile, ICT 
has been bedevilled with excess capacity of the wrong sort 
and surplus staff. Profits have been often dreadful, sometimes 
.negative. The question is whether this can genuinely bw 
ascribed to growing pains, and whether ICT, as reorganised 
and re-tooled, is now capable of standing up to America's 
International Business Machines. 

Living with IBM is the essential yardstick of efficiency in 
this business- The American company, with an annual turn¬ 
over of $3,000 million, has what amounts to 8o per cent of 
the world computer market, in and outside the United States 
('‘computer” here being used as a portmanteau word for 
all data processing installations). IBM’s dominance is not 
based on its massive research effort, because the research 
element in an ordinary business computer is not a particu¬ 
larly significant item; a fair amount of the $125 million that 
IBM spends a year on research might, if the truth were known, 
as usefully be poured down the drain. But IBM has a supreme 


understanding of the market for business equipment, and has 
used this in developing—and selling—computers. 

The most damning criticism that can be made of ICT's 
original parents, Powers-Samas and the British Tabulating 
Machine Company, is that they, like IBM, had this expertise 
but failed to use it. They understood the market for business 
machines, yet conspicuously failed to introduce electronic 
computing successfully into it. Admittedly, they started with 
little idea of electronics, but then so did IBM, which only 
entered the business belatedly in 1953. The failure of most 
other computer companies to compere with IBM in Europe, 
where there was no native tabulating machine business as there 
was in Britain and in the United States, can be explained 
by the fact that most of them started out as electronics manu¬ 
facturers making good scientific computers, which they then 
tried to adapt to the requirements of ordinary commercial 
users. This certainly happened to Bull in France. 

T he difference between making computers for scientists 
and making them for industry lies in the trimmings, 
which now cost more than the computer itself. Scientists 
are interested in having enormous calculations performed on 
a small amount of data; getting the data into the computer 
and the answers out of it presents them with no bottlenecks. 
Business, by contrast, is generally interested in small calcu¬ 
lations performed on a large volume of data, and getting this 
volume in and out of the computer docs present a real 
engineering difficulty that companies have been slow to 
appreciate. They were deceived by the ease with which any 
competent electronics engineer can be settled in a quiet corner 
of the factory with a pile of coloured wires and a heap of 
semi-conductors, where he will peaceably proceed to knit fiim- 
self a computer. 

But there is no such thing as a do-it-yourself high-speed 
printer for reading out and printing the computer’s answers; 
or a do-it-yourself reading machine for getting the data into 
the beast; or a do-it-yourself upe deck for storing essential 
information in a way to which the computer can have ready 
access. This kind of equipment requires intensive develop¬ 
ment ; most of it is mechanical, yet it must be able to mesh 
into the much* higher speeds at which electronic apparatus 
is funedoning inside the computer. And it is here that so 
many computer installadons have come to grief. Much of 
the peripheral equipment supplied with the computer is 
neither pardcularly wellrdesigned nor particularly well- 
matched ; when it is, it is hltely to have been made by specialist 
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companies with a virtual monopoly of the market, who charge 
as much as £6,000 for a single*tape deck. Much of the profit 
from the sale of a computer installation costing up to £^00,000 
therefore goes to them rather than to the computer manu¬ 
facturer. 

In this kind of market the electronics companies floundered. 
Profits per sale were small, and made smaller still by inter¬ 
necine price-cutting. Meanwhile, capital requirements were 
ever-increasing, as customers showed a marked prefereace for 
leasing rather than buying their computen outright. After 
ail, did they not lease all their punch-card equipment ? And 
this created a special difficulty for companies like IBM and 
ICT that made pundi cards; the old tabulating machines 
thrown out of work 1^ the lovely new computers they were 
selling were thrown back at them. What do you do with 
an old tabulating madiine ? In ICFs case, scrap £5 million 
worth of them and recondition the rest for supply to small 
customera. ' IBM had had to do the same, on a bigger scale 
because of its bigger size. 

Meanwhile, computer technology was developing fast, in 
a fashion-oonscious market that gave each new modd a high 
rate of obsolescence. A new computer range, with develop¬ 
ment costs of roughly £4 million including tooling, mi^t 
be expected to have a market life of perhaps three years. 
The latest change, heralded by IBM as far back as March, 
although the company will not in fact be delivering the com¬ 
puters for another 18 months, is a very radical one from the 
customers* point of view, but so obvious that it is barely 
crediUe computers could have been sdd for so long without 
it. It is to standardise certain key parts of the computers and 
dieir associated equipment so that any one plugs into any 
other. Any printer will work with any computer, so will the 
input equipment, so will the work programmes (providing 
the computer has the capacity, i.e. the programme of a small 
computer can be put on a big one, but not vice versa). This 
means that an installation can be added to at will, so that dl 
the equipment does not have to be scrapped when a new 
computer is bought. No manufacturer competing in the same 
market as IBM now dreams oi putting a new range of com¬ 
puters on to the market without these features : thct% would 
not be much chance of selling them if it did and American 
General Electric [<3i which more anon) has already followed 
suit. 

B y deliberate rather than by accident, ICT is amtmg 
the first companies to produce a competitor to the new 
IBM range. The company's hope of staying in business 
on its own terms has been to cut its losses and put 
everything it knew boldly and shrewdly into a fresh 
start—^new management, new designs, new tools, and <me 
hopes, a new oudook. Some of its existing range has 
been designed by the original ICT team; some by 
Ferranti: by Electric and Musical Industries; by General 
Electric; by Radio Corporation of America (under licence) 
and so on. All that the new range owes to them is 
experience, dearly bought. That has taught ICT, among other 
things the importance—^and more, the potential profitability 
—of the gadgetry that accompanies the computer. Much of 
the ICFs own development effon has gime into designing this 
for itself. The change could have three results; that the 
equipment is precisely matched to ICT's own computers, ffiat 
the Mg profits made on it now stay at home instead of being 
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handed back to specialist suppK companies, and that the 
printers, and so on, may have a sale in their own right in 
markets, including the American market, where no British 
company could hope to sell a computer. Efforts have been 
made to streamline production. The only automatic computer 
wiring machines in Europe are now going into ICT factories, 
each one to do the work of 40 men and 40 inspectors ; tape- 
controlled milling machines are being imported ; though more 
of the peripheral equipment is being made in the house, more 
of the purely electronics assembly is being bought in (as it 
must be with the increasing integration of circuits) and staff 
on the factory floor has been almost halved in three years. It 
is a brave ^ort based on the company's conviction that build¬ 
ing compniers is a business for pnrfessionals, not amateurs; 
whether it will be sufficient to save ICT will not show for 
some time. 

E uropean businesses in general are often roundly abused by 
computer makers for their reluctance to recognise riie 
computer as die answer to management’s prayer. But Euro¬ 
pean industry is smaller than much American industry, and 
does not have enough paperwork to justify the kind tff instal¬ 
lations that pay their way handsomely on the other side of 
the Adandc. Nevertheless, it has bren waking up. Once 
Britain was installing computers at a faster rate than the 

COMPUTERS INSTALLED AND ON ORDER 

SEPTEMBER, IM2 SEPTEMBER. I9S3 

Intailed On Order JnsuNed On Order 


GERMANY. 472 397 99$ 742 

U.K. 40S 288 934 510 

FRANCE . 182 263 SS6 420 

ITALY. 127 (85 429 255 

BENELUX. 87 96 279 119 

TOTAL. 1.273 1,231 3.194 2.046 


The anelysis for 1964, now in preparation, may show some drastic changes. 

(Murce; Urwkk Oiebold Ltd.) 

whole of Europe put together; now the tempo has slackened 
here, and pideed up across the channel, so that Germany and 
France are both installing computers faster than Britain, which 
now only has as many, per head of population, as Italy. And 
those European sales go largely to American companies ; not 
only to IBM with its local factories, but to Control Data Cor¬ 
poration which is sweeping the big-computer science market, 
to RCA, Univac, and to the fastest growing competitor of 
them all, the American General Electric Company. It was 
GE that came to the rescue (ff Bull and Olivetd. It is GE 
which is making the strongest challenge yet to IBM in 
Ametka. It is GE, again, which would gain immensely, in 
range and in worldwide selling organisation, if it could afford 
in Britain to take over ICT. 

The operative word is “ afford.” However logical a take¬ 
over by GE might be, however tempting it becomes as ICT’s 
fortunes turn up, it could never be a cheap operation. ICT 
is certainly not in such a sorry state as that: it has nearly half 
the British .market, compared with IBM’s less than 40 per 
cent and no intention of giving this up. British companies 
complain very loudly of lack of government aid, but the 
government in fact buys Bridsh-made computers wherever 
it can; 80 out 88 in use or on order for government 
departments so far are designed and built here. The 
National Research Development Corporation has given money 
to help computer devdopment, sometimes generously and 
unwisdy; what more would fhe critics have the government 
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do? They do complain that die Treasury makes sales un¬ 
necessarily difficult by insisting that only proven designs are 
bought; seeing the trouble some British computers have given, 
this is hardly surprising. 

What remains of the British market (which bought £21 
millimis worth of computers last year) when ICT and IBM 
have had their share, goes mainly to Hliott-Automadon 
and to En^h Elearic-Leo. Elliott’s special position and 
special strength comes from concentrating the bulk of its 
business on the automation of faaories rather than, like ICT 
and IBM, the automation of offices. Elliott does attempt 
to market small computers to management, but would 
lean indeed if it depeoded m these f6r its main livelihood. 
Factory automation is a qiecialist business of which the giants 
like IBM steer dear; the shortage of specialists in it, particu- 
Uily outside die United States, has given Elliott a growing 
market in Eutope and behind the Iron Ctirtain. But this last 
has its complications; it means eliminating all American com¬ 
ponents of elements of design from the equipment specified. 
English Electric-Leo on the other hand is competing directly 
with the giants: its success so far has been based on a good 
computer combined with an expertise in cenain types of com¬ 
mercial operations acquired in Leo’s experience with Lyons’ 
teasbops (for which and by whcnn it was first designed). It 
is described bitterly by ccunpedtors as “a cream-skimming 
operation.” Clever puss ? 

While ICT has been putting its bouse in order, American 


companies have been staking out their claims to the European 
market through links with European companies. RCA, which 
formally relied on licensing agreements 0 [ the kind it has 
with ICT and Bull, has been largely shouldered out by 
General Electric, as GE shopped around fw ailing European 
companies, most of them RCA licensees. RC.A has therefore 
formed its own links with Siemens, with whom ICT was once 
talking business, only to be discouraged by the lack of interest 
that the German group showed for the computer business. 
Computers cannot be run as a sideline to a large electrical 
engineering business ; the troubles of companies like Siemens 
and Olivetti seem to have arisen from thinking that it coidd. 
But the independent future of ICT itself might seem more 
assured if it too had its bridgehead in Europe, and it seems to 
have left it mig^tly late to acquire one. Setting up local 
manufacturing subsidiaries, as IBM does, is too expensive fw a 
company in ICT’s circumstances, even though it is far more 
satisfactory, in the long run, than marriage with a—-by defini¬ 
tion—^less efficient parmer. Computer emnpames, with- the 
exception of IBM, are always “ having talks ” with someone 
or other : the process of negotiation is alnoost continuous and 
as often as not abortive. But some move by ICT into Europe, 
if it hopes to remain untaken over, seems absolutely essential. 
Governments are big computer buyers and will always favour 
the local producer—and after him, IBM or whatever other 
.American bidder can meet the specification. But where is 
there left to go ? 


Changing Tyres 



Car designers and manufacturers are beginning 
to realise that tyres do rather more than )ust insulate 
the vehicle from the road—4ind can be a positive help 
in their search for speed plus safety and quietness. 

T he British motor industry is traditionally composed of 
assemblers of boi^ht-in parts. This Itas some good 
consequences in the growing standardisation, cheap¬ 
ness and efficiency of many bought-in components, but in 
some important instances an obsession with economy can be 
unfortunate. With tyres the result of the system has been 
to delay the introduction here of what are called “ radial-ply ” 
tyres, which have many advantages over the more normal 
types, but cost 15-20 per cent more, or about £10 per 
car, which the manufacturer cannot easily pass on to the 
customer. Until the arrival of the radials, improvements in 
tyres had been omfined for many years to details of treads and 
qualities and types of nibbtt used. The last big break¬ 
throughs date from before the war when carbon black was 
incorporated into the rubber used, and canvas was replaced as 
the material for the basic structure of the tyre by rayon cords 
(nylon is now used as weQ) coveted with rubber. These cords, 
or {dies, were then laid diagonally on top of each other in a 
diamond-shaped pattern; they bad the advantage that the 
friction between the layen of cords was kss than it had been 
with canvas, and this form of construction ruled from that day 
until the introduction of radials. 


These have layers of cords ail running the same way, 
radially round the tyre's rim, with a few binding cords running 
circumferentially round them. The cords are either of sted, 
as in the Michelin X, earliest and most famous of the radial 
tyres, or at nylon and rayon as in the Pirelli Cinturato and die 
many other tyres deriv^ from it. ' This change in construc¬ 
tion may not look revolutionary because it does nor change 
either the composition or the pattern of the tyre cover. But the 
behaviour and life of the cover depend to quite an extra¬ 
ordinary way upon it. 

Tyres wear out because of deformation, and deformation 
is caused mainly by cornering: this is the reason why the 
Americans with the comers ironed out of their roads lag 
behind in the development of tyres. Car for car, tsres will 
last about 70-80 per cent longer on .American roads than on 
European ones. Wear increases with geometric rapidity as 
comers are taken at higher and higher speeds, because nor¬ 
mally-constructed tyres tend to “shuffle,” that is to feed 
rubber on to the road crab-wise instead of straight, thus 
deforming the tyre. Even in normal use, the small area of 
tyre in contact with the road at any one time tends to distort: 
in ntwmal tyres this distortion is local and increases the tyre’s 
“ rolling resistance ” to the road. With radial tyres die strains 
and distortions are much more evenly spread, and the loss of 
power due to rolling resistance much less. The radial method 
of coostructitMi also considerably reduces the heat generated 
at hi^ speeds through friction between the wafer-like layers 
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of cords out of which the fabric of tyres is built. But the most 
dramatic improvement with radial tyres is in road-holding, 
although this is less important economically than the savings 
in fuel, power and wear. 

All the qualities of radial tyres arc at their peak when the 
lyre is built out of steel cords—which, however, have two 
major disadvantages. The road-holding of steel-corded tyres is 
excellent up to a certain (and very high) point of strain; then 
they break away from the road with startling rapidity. More 
important for the ordinary car-owner is the marked change 
in handling characceristics imparted by using steel corded tyres 
on a car not designed for them. They may feel heavy, or 
cause the steering to become less precise, or both. Changes 
in the feel of the car which may not be noticeable with rayon- 
corded tyres become glaringly obvious with stcel-corded 
types, so the bulk of development is now going into rayon- 
corded radials, although these are still not suitable for the 
privileged few who travel regularly at over 130 mph. 

These tyres were first developed by Dr Chicza of Pirelli. 
Dunlop in Britain hesitated for years, first marketing a steel- 
corded tyre, Duraband/' which has since been abandoned, 
then following the Pirelli lead with the rayon-corded SP 
tyres, which includes many of Pirelli's patented ideas and some 
of their own. Dunlop has now combined its C41 tread pattern 
with radial-ply design in the SP41, which the company 
expects to take a major share in the replacement market 
within five years. American companies arc beginning to 
follow the European lead. B, F. Goodrich has been making 
radial-ply tyres for trucks for the past year, and is now making 
steel-corded radials for cars ; Firestone has been experiment¬ 
ing with fibreglass cords for radials and Goodyear is also 
marketing radials. The demand in America started with 
replacements for the radial tyres fitted to imported spwrts cars, 
but now seems 10 bo spreading. 


P ROBABLY the most interesting impact radials have had on 
the motor industry is to lead designers to think of tyres 
as an integral part of the car, not a mere something to absorb 
bumps on the road, and to design with the particular charac¬ 
teristics of radial tyres in mind from the start. This has not 
been particularly obvious where commercial vehicles are con¬ 
cerned. French lorries have been using Michclin X tyres 
simply because they wear well and save fuel; Bedford coaches 
use them because the tyres can be smaller than normally con¬ 
structed ones would have to be. But the scope for design 
changes in lorries is limited. Not $0 with cars, where France 
and Italy were the first countries deliberately to exploit the 
particular qualities of radials. Michclin X tyres were used 
on the Qtroen DS19 (naturally enough in view of Michelin’s 
ownership of Citroen) to give the car its famous road-holding 
qualities, and on the Peugeot 403 and 404 to achieve a quiet¬ 
ness not normally found on cars of that price. For radials 
transmit a band of sound different from normal tyres, letting 
through much more in the 80-1 oc cycle range and damping 
down the normally transmitted range between 180-250 cycles : 
they let through more thumps from the road but less normal 
“roar'" and road noise. Peugeot has deliberately damped 
down the 80-100 cycle range in its own mysterious way, thus 
greatly reducing the total noise level heard by the occupants 
of the car. In Italy Alfa-Ronieo has used Pirelli tyres for 
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road-holding and " feel,'’ where Lancia use them for quietness. 

In general, companies dominated by individual designers 
tend to be the ones that have exploited the design possibilities 
of radials most thoroughly. Rover designed its 2000 saloon 
with radials as very much an integral part of the car, and they 
arc fitted as standard on the Jaguar Mark X: the next Issigonis- 
designed transverse-engined saloon from BMC is confidently 
expected to include, them as standard equipment. The 
American-dominated companies and others where the devclop)- 
ment engineers rule the design office are approaching these 
tyres more gradually, often finding almost accidentally that 
they were peculiarly suitable for high-performance versions 
of normal saloons (Ford’s Loius-Cortina, Vauxhall’s VX4-90, 
OpePs Rckord-6 Coupi), and going on with development from 
there. Some companies specify them as optional extras (at 
about jfio extra a set) with these cars in the theory, presum¬ 
ably, that if the customer wants better performance he must 
jolly well pay for it: some, like Opel, fit them as standard. 
This side of the Atlantic, only two major manufacturers have 
remained wholly aloof, probably as a matter of deliberate 
policy. They are Fiat (surprisingly, in view of its dose links 
with Pirelli) and Mercedes-Benz, which was equally reluctant 
to use disc brakes. As with the latter, also developed for high¬ 
speed and comparatively expensive cars, this is a refinement 
gradually percolating through to cheaper cars. 

The major lesson of radial tyres could apply as easily to 
other bought-in components and it is this: the modern car 
is an indivisible entity and the designer must integrate as 
many components as possible into the original design for 
the car instead of treating all too many as dispensable acces¬ 
sories. But if he is to do this, manufacturers of the smaller 
cars in this country will have to abandon their unattractive 
habit of marketing a basic version of a car, without, for 
example, heaters or windscreen washers, just in order to be 
able to advertise it at a price lower than a competitor. Foreign 
manufacturers, knowing that their prices here will always be 
above that of competing British models, have made a virtue 
of necessity by including in their basic price items that are 
treated in this country as optional extras ; cars from behind 
the Iron Curtain are particularly well-equipped. There ar^ 
signs in some British factories of this change of heart. The 
day when radials are fitted as standard equipment on a low- 
cost British family car will not just mark the collective accept¬ 
ance of a new component, but a major change of policy in the 
buying-in habits of British car manufacturers too. 
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DISINFLATION IN EUROPE 

The Headmaster Reports 

Since the labour market is still tight, except in Italy, there cart be 
no doubt that, taking account of a rise in productwity that I would 
define as “ normal or “ average,'' the possibilities of expansion in 
output next year, in conditions of stability, will be limited, 

— aM, Robert Marjolin, to the European Parliament 
in Strasbourg on Wednesday. 


F rvH months after the common market 
council of ministers adopted the Euro¬ 
pean Economic Commission’s recommenda¬ 
tions for economic stabilisation in Europe, 
the European parliament on Wednesday 
morning heard M. Robert Marjolin deliver 
his report on the progress so far. Striking 
the pose of a sympathetic but no-nonsense 
headmaster, he told the delegates that pro¬ 
duction in the community was rising faster 
than expected (“ gross aimmunity product ” 
this year should be nearly 5 V per cent up 
on 1962, against the forecast 4} per cent 
at the beginning of the year), and that the 
trade balance was much improved, but that 
the continued rise in prices and production 
costs gave cause for serious concern. 
The incTeasc in budgetary expenditure of 
most member states would almost certainly 
be more than the 5 per cent laid down in 
his April recommendations ; but stronger 
anti-inflationary measures would probably 
have resulted in a lower rate of economic 
, expansion.. 

It seemed clear that the commission’s 
policy of stabilisation has been most effec¬ 
tive in dealing with the EEC’s balance of 
payments. Externally, the community's 
trfide balance is no longer in deficit and is 
now even showing a slight surplus, while the 
main threats to internal stability have been 
removed by the reduction in imports into 
France and Italy and of exports from West 
Germany and Belgium, In Italy's case, 
however, the improved trade balance owes 
much to the enforced reduction of domestic 
demand, although a good harvest has helped 
, exports. 

The Six countries, except West Germany, 
were warned by M Marjolin that their 
production costs were rising too fast. He 
also criticised the use of an automatic link 
between wages and retail prices (as prac¬ 
tised, for example, in Belgium). Such 
arrangements, he argued, tend 10 maintain 
the inflationary process, and ought to be 
made more flexible. He regretted that liitli; 
progress had been made to implemem the 
council’s recommendation regarding in¬ 
comes policy. 

Italy M. Marjolin chose to regard as a 
first-class example of what can happen if 
anti-inflationary measures are not taken in 
time. The political troubles that prevented 


rapid actimi were cause for regret ra^er 
than criticism. But he blamed uncertainty 
as to what measures would be adopted for 
the serious slowdown in investment. With 
the chances of self-financing reduced by 
industry’s rising production costs, the for¬ 
mation of fixed capital in Italy this year 
could well be as much as 10 per cent less 
than last year. 

M. Marjolin recognised that the anti- 
inflationary measures being taken were in 
many cases frustrating urgent matters of 
economic policy, such as the redistribution 
of income, regional policy and fiscal reforms. 
The strong disinflationary measures that the 
commission still felt obliged to advise, he 
agreed, should be limited in time and not 
turned into a permanent policy. This 
cyclical policy needed to be fitted into a 
longer-term economic programme: the com¬ 
mission is already working on one to cover 
1966-1970. “During 1965, governments, 
parliaments and public opinion will have 
to come to grips with the fundamental 
problems posed by a steady expansion, 
stable and socially equitable, of the Com- 
inuniiv during the coming years." 

The Price of Escalation 

Brussels 

A lthouc;h Belgian budget estimates for 
1965, approved by the cabinet last 
Tuesday, show a record increase in current 
expenditure, the budget is probably about 
as anti-inflationary as circum.stances per¬ 
mit. Of the Fr. 13.2 billion of new expendi¬ 
ture, which bring about a rise of 8.8 per 
cent over last year’s estimate, to a total of 
Fr. 161.9 billion, about a third is directly 
attributable to the rise in the retail prices 
index during the current year in the form of 
sliding-scale increases in civil service salaries 
and pensions. A further Fr. 3.5 billion will 
eo on servicing the national debt at rates 
forced up largely as a result of the fiscal 
reforms, and Fr. 2.5 billion will go to 
covering the compulsory social insurance 
organisations. 

Nearly all of the new outgoings of the 
ordinary budget are thus either legally or 
technically unavoidable. Receipts, which 
will also owe much to the higher level of 
prices, arc expected ro rise to Fr. 164.5 


billion, thus yielding a not very significant 
surplus of Fr. 2.6 billion. The extraordi¬ 
nary budget outgoings for 1965 arc esti¬ 
mated at Fr. 25.1 billion, against Fr. 24 
billion forecast and Fr. 28 billion actually 
bcin^ spent this year. The overall budget 
deficit in 1965 will be reduced by Fr. 4.2 
billion to Fr. 12.3 billion. 

Although the method of calculating the 
real increase in budget expenditure for the 
purposes of conforming with the 5 per 
cent limit laid down in the Marjolin recom¬ 
mendations to EEC governments last A|>ril 
is ill-defined, M. Dequae, the Belgian 
finance minister, claims that after deducting 
redemption payments, the effective increase 
in his 1965 estimates is only 4.9 per cent. 
Certainly, with the built-in increases in ex¬ 
penditure mentioned above (now criticised 
by M. Marjolin) on the one hand, and the 
lack of fiscal elbow room due to the pros¬ 
pect of general elections next spring on the 
other, M. Dequae had little opportunity for 
manojuvre. 

CANADIAN CAR PARTS 

Fighting for Fair Shares 

Montreal 

C ANADIANS are anxiously awaiting a deci¬ 
sion from the United States Treasury 
that will probably put paid to the ingenious 
tariff scheme for auto parts introduced 
by the Canadian government last year. 
Known as the “ auto parts incentive pro¬ 
gramme," this was designed to induce big 
foreign-owned automobile manufacturers to 

KEY INDICATORS 

WORLD CO MMODITY P RICES 

The general level of metal prices is now 
more than twice the 1958 average. 
Copper enjoyed \t% biggest weekly rise 
for over a month but tin and lead prices 
although still upward tost some momen¬ 
tum. Zinc prices even fell over the week. 

A rise In food prices (particularly beef) 
in addition to Che bright metal sector 
caused the all items indicator to RISE by 
I -6 points this week (to September 23rd). 
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104 a 1 lot) 

+ 2 0 - 43 

Fibres 

lOS 0 10$ t 1 

Nil + 4 1 

Metals 1 

1 

1 IM-T , 207-0 1 

1 

4149 +80 1 


The Economist Commodify Price bidtcator includes 
nineteen commodities weighted according to their 
relative shares of world trade in 195H. 

* Changes relate to this week's figiocs, hur these, 
except for the metal group, are provisional because 
qtwtauons for f(o am wool are not yci available 
beyond last week. 
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put more job^ into Canada and take out 
kss foreign exchange. It was w^^rked out 
in consultation with the four American 
companies whose subsidiaries comprise 
most of the Canadian automobile industry. 
For decades American manufacturers have 
been allowed duty remissions on a wide 
range of components provided that the 

Canadian content of their finished cars 
assembled in Canada reached a certain pro¬ 
portion, starting at 40 per cent for low 
volume of output and rising to 60 per cent 
when output in Canada was enough to 
justtfy more domestic production of parts. 
Under these arrangenumts, started before 
Canada^s car market was large enough to 
permit complete manufacture in Canada, 
Canadian consumers got a vast range of 
model choices in American-type cars, but at 
a cost in foreigit exchange running at $400- 
$500 nuUion a year—ak^t as much as last 
year's total Canadian ddScit on the current 
balance of payments. 

On November i, 1962, when the Cana¬ 
dian dollar was still recovering from the 
devaluation of May and the currency crisis 
of June, 1962, the Conservative government 
took a first stroke at this glaring drain of 
US dollars by suspending the duty-free 
entry of automatic transmissions. But as 
it was still questionable whether Canada 
could economically produce major parts 
such as transmissions for its domestic market 
alone, companies were allowed free imports 
to extent that they exported more 
Canadian-made parts for use in cars built 
in die United States. The same inducement 
to buy more parts in Canada was applied 
to imports of stripped engines last year. 
Although the Canadian dollar had recovered, 
the new Liberal government was still acutely 
ccmscious of the continuing need to correct 
the current balance of payments—the auto¬ 
mobile industry sdll accounted for a con¬ 
spicuously large part of the deficit. It was 
also clear that here was an almost unique 
case where a ^oup bf American companies 
had it in their power to determine freely 
how much employment and currency they 
would put into Canada and how much they 
would take out. 

The auto parts incentive plan was so 
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devised that GM, Ford, Chrysler and 
Ameriain Motors could make up on Cana¬ 
dian swings anything they mi^t lose on 
American roundabouts. If they developed 
enough Canadian sources for parts that 
could be used on both sides of ^ border, 
they could increase their profits in Canada, 
provide more employment here and staunch 
the excessive outflow of dollars. 

In Canadian eyes such tariff incentives 
were greatly preferable to any alternative 
method of restriction that would impose 
higher cost production on both sides of the 
border. But the American government was 
never happy about the plan, and has 
listened to the grievances of American 
independent parts manufacturers. These 
appealed to the Commissioner of Customs, 
alleging that Canadian auto parts were 
receiving export bounty. Under the terms 
of the United States Tariff Act of 1930, 
countervailing duties should therefore be 
imposed. 

The United States treasury’s decision is 
expected soon and Ottawa is sure that it will 
be unfavourable. This will wreck Canada’s 
effort to '"rationalise” the automobile in¬ 
dustry by getting a fair share ” of the 
production of specialised components. But 
the government will not readily abandon 
its aim of getting their fairer share: tbis is 
too big a factor in the overall deficit on the 
balance of payments. If the US Treasury 
rules against this method of balancing the 
division of automotive business, the question 
is whether an alternative means can be 
found to share production on an economic 
basis-—or wheth^ Canada will have to res^t 
CO imposing restrictions so as to establish 
a self-supporting industry. 


FRENCH MILK 

Buvez du Lait 

Paris 

T he trial of strength between the French 
government and its farmers is growing 
in intensity: the latter have succeeded in 
extending throughout the country the stop- 
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ge of milk deliveries to retailers which 
d begun in the Paris region. By the end 
of this week no large towns in France will 
be able to get fresh milk. The government 
has retaliated by reducing the subsidies to 
milk producers, and by opening the frontiers 
to milk from abroad. 

What are the objectives of this struggle, 
and why has it caused so much acrimony ? 
French milk producueo (because of the 
summer) is not expeaed to show a surplus 
this year; therefore the fanners will not 
need to seek government aid in order to 
export it. This strengthens their position. 
Milk delivered to retailers, mor^ver, 
accounts for only one-fifth of production in 
France, the rest being used in the produc¬ 
tion of butter, cheese, and the manufacture 
of condensed and powdered milk. The 
farmers are losing nothing by their strike, 
merely re-routeing to dairies and the con¬ 
densed and powdered milk factories the milk 
that they previously sent to retailers. 
Indeed, they are gaimng by it, since dairies 
and factories purchase milk at a slightly 
hig^r price than that obuined from milk 
d^vercri direct to consumers. As for the 
manufaaurers of dairy products, these are 
backing the fvmers. both to avoid 
antagonising their suppliers, and in order 
to replenish their (rather low) stocks of 
buner, cheese and powdered milk. The 
farmers, conscious of their strong position, 
are therefore resolved to continue the 
delivery strike as l^g as necessary, to make 
the government yield, and to raise the list 
price of milk to the farmer trom frs.0.37 to 
irs.0.43 per litre (the retail price ct nulk is 
frs.0.70 a litre, or about 6d. a pint). 

M. Pompidou had counted on breaking 
the French strike by bringing in milk from 
abroad. But the coounon market farmers 
will not co-operate, firstly as a token of 
solidarity with the French farmers; and 
secondly because anyway they consider the 
price of milk to the French farmer to be too 
low (elsewhere the average is frs.0.43). 
There is every sign that the government will 
probably have to yield in the end. It has, 
in fact, already agreed to a small readjust¬ 
ment ” in some iUteen Deparcements, and it 
may well extend this concession.” 


DgVgLOPMgMT ASSiSTAWCB: SOFT OR MAitP 7 


1963 

Total 

official 

iMglum 

assistance' 

Smn 

92‘4 

DtnmarK 

«f 

France 

292-2 

HoHand 

4ia 

USA 

4,2040 

Britain 

500-9 

Norway 

32-0 

Japan 

2i0*5. 

Germany 

090-0 

Italy 

130*4 

Portugal 

53-0 
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Most important of development assistance problems is that of 
the growing external debt liabilities of developing countries. The 
proportion "of loans provided by members of the Development 
Assistance Committee carrying interest rates of more than 5 per 
cent fell from over 70 per cent in 1961 to 40 per cent in 1962 
and to about 30 per cent last year, while the proportion of loans at 
less than 3 per cent rose from 19 per cent to 40 per cent during 
this period. Repayment periods have equally lengthened: the pro¬ 
portion committced for 20 years or more has increased from one 
third in 1961 to over one half in 1962 and 1963. However, the 
volume of loans increased in 1963 while the volume of grants 
decreased slightly. Furthermore, the use of grace periods has 
increased substantially. Grants and other assistance not requiring 
stirviciiig in foreign currency accounted for roughly 70 per cent of 
total <^cial bilateral disbursements in 1963, but, as a proportion 
of new commitments, grants fell a few percentage pgints^ At the 
same time proportion of asslsfance subject to procurement 
restrictions has increased. 


Sourtt: De^’^lopnunt Assistance Efforts and Polidast OECD. 
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Why will 
British 
businessmen 
be in 

DENMARK 

next week? 


BumineuM conBHIonm Bpomimg In f#lB 
pmpmroum market whmrm II.IC £xpor9tr0 
mra anjaying grgwlpg Uu^ mBaantmgaa 

These points are elaborated in a report on 
DENMARK published this month by our 
Intelligence Department. Other questions^ 
including the implications of certain meas¬ 
ures of restraint imposed by the Danish 
Authorities in order to temper the boom, 
are also examined-—questions of import¬ 
ance to all businessmen contemplating 
selling to Denmark or attending the British 
Week being held there from Septembei‘25th 
— October 4th. 

Copies of the report may be obtained from 
any of our branches. Alternatively please 
get in touch with any of our specialised 
Fov(dgn branches. 

If you are visiting Denmai’k yourself, 
Barclays’ representative, Mr. F. Boadella, 
wdll be in attendance at The Hotel Rich¬ 
mond, Vester Farinagsgade 33, Copenhagen, 
throughout the Week and will be available 
to discuss any problems with you. 

London g CMmf Fofiga Brmnckt 

fSa Fmitchurek Strmmt, FCS 
Wm9t end Fornign Brnnck, 

1 Pmif mrnll emnt, 9W1 

Other Foreign Branches at: 

Blemingkmm LNmrgoof Bottinghmm 

Bmdford mmncheatnr Bnmdimg 

Cardiff Bmwcnatle npon Tfnn Soutknmgton 

t BARCLAYS BANK 

ffoney is our hminess - th roitgho^t the world 



ANGLO-ISRAEL BANK LTD 

BOW BEILS HOUSE 11 BREAO STREET LONOON EC4 [CITY 7712] 
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BUSINESS EFFICIENCY EXHIBITION 


CAl.CUtAriNG 


ACCOUNTING 
Pusli button book kenpinc. 
automatic acrountinp 
fiKure out the monay it 
could sav« your company. 



Mathematics on tap. 
information on tape StuiK 
the latest computers and 
cairiilatmit machines 



Many a businessman has paid a quick 
visit to tlie BKIi — and driven his secretary 
frantic while he stayed to browse. 

For the BEE is where new business ideas 
are launched. Hundreds of them 
everv vear - and all under one roof, 

w mf 


COPYING 

Word'perlei t roproductlorto 
(or everyone on the 
dlstribulion list- One copy. 
Or a million. 


FURNISHING 
A place for everylhinK 
in your offico. And you and 
your secretary. Modern filing, 
new furniture. 


COMMUNICATING 
Keep in touch. Put people m 
the picture New ways to dictate, 
locale and communicate. 






MAKE A NOTE 
IN YOUR 
DIARY NOW 


BEE OLYMPIA 
OCTOBER 6-14 
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FRENCH STOMACHS 


Expense Account Austerity 

.Paris 


I s French cuisine about to fall into a 
decline? Thi& ia the questiaii being 
asked by many well-fed businessmen—and 
restaurateurs—^foUowing the announcement 
by M. Giscard d’Estaing that as frbm 1965 
tax-exem^ expenditure on business meals 
will be limited to frs. 35 per bead (£2 los.), 
and on theatres and shows to frs. 50. Any 
entertaimneat expenses over and above 
these amounts will be liable to taxation. 

What will be the cons^uences of this 
incasure, which the Minister of Finance 
describes as “virtue-promoting”? With 
very few exceptions, it is safe to say that 
a good “ business lunch ” in Paris at present 
costs considerably more than frs. 35; and 
any expedition to the Lido or a night 
club far exceeds the frs. 50 limit. If 
businesses are to avoid company taxation on 
such expenditure, they will in future have 
10 renounce this agreeable means of “ treat¬ 
ing ” customers and suppliers. 

That would bring atout a considerable 
decrease in the number of “business din¬ 
ners” at restaurants such as Drouant, Le 
bouquet’s Ledoyen, Laurent. In extreme 
cases, it might indeed threaten the very 
existence of establishments whose main 
business a^mes from industrialists enter¬ 
taining their business friends. The restaura¬ 
teurs’ representatives have indeed decided 
to intervene with the Minister of Finance in 


the hope of obtaining a mure flexible tax 
regulation. But most of the great Paris 
restaurants appear more optimtisic: some 
think that the clause laying down the new 
limitations in the draft finance bill will nor 
be passed. Others —ha Tour d’Argent, Le 
lifand V^ncuFs Raymond Oliver’s Grand 
^\-efour, Drouant, La Tour Eiffel—believe 
that tliey will find Ways and means of 
" retaliation ” to the government’s offensive. 
Admittedly, none of them yet knows exactly 
liow. Some have thought of making out, 
for each customer, a nun*er of smaller bills 
instead of one large one or—which amounts 
to the same thing—doubling the number of 
"places” for which the bill is made out. 
But the tax authorities, well aware of the 
present cost of meals in these restaurants 
de luxe, would not be deceived by such 
lactics. There remains the possibility 
of a “ set menu ” at frs. 35, which is being 
Considered by several of the big restaurants. 
But costly or rare dishes would disappear 
from such menus. A third group of restaura¬ 
teurs remains unperturbed. Le Lido and 
Maxim’s grandly reply: “Our customers 
have the money, and so have their firms, 
liven if the authorities tax their expenses, 
they will continue to spend. Business cumes 
before taxes ...” 


RUSSIA 

Aeroflot and I AT A 

T he Russian airline, Aeroflot, has been 
making cn^ertures to the International 
Air Transport Association about the possi- 
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hility of becoQWg a mci^er of lATA. 
When Aeroflot flies outside toe Sov^Utuno 
it does as a matter of course observe lATA 
fares for that leg of its route ; the Loodoi> 
Moscow fare, for example, is calculated on 
lATA fares for the journey up to the 
Russian border (it goes without saying that 
the rate per mile is hij^r than Aeroflot'a 
domestic faxes, which tend on trunk routes 
to be competitive with rail). The Director 
General of lATA has been to Russia to dis¬ 
cuss membership at Aeroflot’s request; what 
seems to be holding up the negotiations is 
the Russian demand that their language 
should be the fourth official language of 
lATA. This is reasonable enough in terms 
of national importance; but in terms of 
simultaneous translation at meetings and 
the pinting of statistics it is also exp^sive, 
costing more than the annual subscription 
that Aeroflot would be asked to pay. 
Several Iron Curtain airlines are alreacly 
lATA members, and the addition of 
Aeroflot would add lustre to that much 
abused cartel. But it seems to be an honour 
that the other members feel they cannot 
afford. 

SHIPBUILDING 

Bulbouser and Bulbouser 

D utch bulbs are already world famous, 
but a new type of bulb growing out of 
steel plate instead of rich polder earth is 
now being tested in Holland, and Dutch 
ships are likely to be amongst the first to 
carry it around the world. This particular 
kind of bulb sticks in front of the bows of 
a .ship below the waterline, and the reason 
for putting it there is to improve the per¬ 
formance of the ship. Bulbous bows are not 
new claims have been made for them for 
years, but until recently it rbey 

were only of real value in fast ships over a 
limited range of draft. It has since been 
discovered that an elliptical shaped “ram 
bow ” would also improve the performance 
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of slower tankers and bulk carriers in their 
draf( condiitoi|ir—when they are not 
canying cargo. This is the kind of, bow, 
that was first introduced on Esso tankers 
built in Germany, that is now beina further 
refined and built into a number of tankers 
in Britain; it is claimed that as much as 
II per cent more speed can be got frtm 
the same horsepower by fitting the cHiptLcal 
ram bow. 

But a short wh^ age Professor Inoue 
in Japan, fast making himself a repumtion 
as one of the world’s leading naval arefai'* 
tects, came up with a bigger and better bulb 
than anyone else so far. This, be daimed, 
would improve the performance of the ship 
at loaded drafts giving between 12 
and 15 per cent more speed for the same 
power. After testing this bow, which sticks 
out some twenty feet from the front of the 
ship in the Dutch ship model testing basin 
at Wageningen, Rotterdam Lloyd have been 
sufficiently impressed with the results to 
decide to build it into the first four of eight 
new cargo liners. One at least seems likely 
to be built in Holland. 

'rhe Inoue bow accentuates the difliculcy 
of patenting any form of hull design ; it is 
also the complete reversal of the prewar 
Japanese tendency to ctvpy ship designs 
from the rest of the world, rather than inno¬ 
vate them. Rotterdam Lloyd was asked for 
what it considered an exorbitant $50^000 
for the 11S2 of the Inoue bow, and 
while still haggling with the Japanese agents 
for the Professor, it seems likely that the 
company will build a slightly mexUfied ver¬ 
sion of the bow without the Japanese name 
on it for a lot less money, 

B.70 BOMBER 

The Americans Boob Too 

T he American aircraft industry’s biggest 
folly yet staggered into the air tliis 
week so far behind schedule that most 
people have lost count. The B.70, 2,Poo 


World Trade In Commercial Vehicles 


American fortunes in the international 
lorry business have not declineil as 
cat istrophically, nor British been as 
stagnant recently, as this chart sug¬ 
gests: for there has been a con.’.iUcr- 
able growth of locally-manufaciured 
vehicles in plants at Ic.isl partly owned 
by British and American companies. 
Moreover, much of the great grt)wih in 
German e.xports h:ts been in ihc mini¬ 
buses and delivery vans ba .ed on i!ic 
VW 1200 : over 30,000 of rhe-.e were 
exported to the United States alone 
last year. This year that trade has been 
affected by the anti-EEC measures, 
taken by the USA as a part of the 
“ Chicken War ” when German farmers 
sought protection against impuricJ 
American broilers. 


Exports of Commsrolsf Vshloiss 

as percontngo of world trade 
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mile an hour, Mach 3 aircraft, once planned 
as a long-range bomber, has ^ught its 
rueful designers and the rest of the Ameri¬ 
can aircraft industry, how not to build big 
supersonic machines. Its value now lies in 
showing engineers what to avoid when they 
come to build a supersonic airliner. First 
planned in 1954, and weighing nearly 250 
tons, the aircraft ceased long ago to have 
any military future, and <»nly three are ever 
likely to be built, purely as high speed 
research aircraft. The B.yo's most recent 
troubles stern from the decision to weld 
much of the stainless steel of the wings. 
Electrolytic corrosion set in, and the fuel 
tanks in the wings began to leak. Last year, 
the wings had ro be removed and rebirili 
Nijrth American Aviation, whose brain 
child the B.70 has become a burden, will 
never attempt welded steel co!j.srruction 
again. And although NAA was once in th * 
running as coinractor for the American 
supersonic airliner, it has effectively retired 
from the competition, which is now a 
straight fight between Boeing and Lock 
heed. 


NSU-WANKUi. 

The Future Works 

I N the face of considerable scepticism, four 
of the NSU “ Spyder ” cars fitted with 
the rotary Wunkel engine were brought in 
Britain this week, accompanied by a num¬ 
ber of German mechanics, and tested at 
GoodwtHXl. One proved unreliable, and 
one was driven off the track—by a jour¬ 
nalist. But the engine proved strikingly 
smooth and so disconcertingly quic at h:gh 
revolutions that it is easy to exceed the 
5,500 r.p.m. safely limit. 7 'he engine is 
beautifully compact (in the back of the c ir, 
with some luggage space above iO bu that 
is probably not its major attraction for 
future designers because .so much space is 
still occupied by dutch, gearbox and trans- 
mi.ssion. The real attraction is the absence 
of many of the complica ed moving parts 
of a normal ear engine and the ability to 
build up th.* engine from any number of 
cylinders without having to worry about 
their balance, as in an ordinary reciprocat¬ 
ing engine ; two of the units balance well 
and provide enough potential power for 
most car uses. 

N.SU claim that the cylinder on the 
basis of its physical dimensions, is only 
500 cc ; tax authorities arc trying to assert 
that it is in fact doing the work of three 
ordinary cylinders producing a total of 
1500 cc between them. For an engine 
that was a doodle only eight years ago, 
the 64 hp it provides now is a respectable 
achievement. It is of course expensive: the 
price of the Spyder is nearly £1,200, and 
the cost of the Wankel engine at the 
moment probably £200 more than that of an 
orthodox car engine. Costing is difficult as 
only one car a day is currently being 
built. An output of 5,oc)o cars is planned 
for next year, and it is difficult for outsiders 
to guess what, if anv, troubl 's KSll mav 
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encounter. The biggest could be proper 
gas sealing, but Dr wankel was a sealing 
engineer before he designed this engine, and 
in any case there is a considerable body of 
experience gained from the piston rings in 
orthodox engines. There could also be 
trouble with the ignition, as well as with 
the ease with which dangerous engine 
speeds can be reached so quickly and 
quietly. 

MACHINBRV FOR RUSSIA 

Sweden’s Turn 

Sfockhobn 

ATiiST bcnchciary of Russia's current 
spending spree is likely to be Sweden. 
Anxious to get equipment for current ex 
pans.'On plans in its paper and cellulose 
industry a Russian trade delegation, headed 
by the Minister of L’oresi Industries, has 
recently been visiting some of Sweden's 
leading producers of cellulose and paper 
making machines. No orders were placed, 
but Swedish industry is counting upon 
eventual orders in the region of 350 million 
kroner (almost £25 million 

'I’wo Swedish enterprises have been 
asked to lender. One is Karlstads 
MckaTiiska Werkstad (KMW) which belongs 
to the Johnson Group. Th’s company ha> 
already had orders from Russia for some 
200 million kroner worth of equipment for 
a paper mill in Bratsk in the neighbourhood 
of the Baikal lake. This plant, which is 
the world’s largest producer of sulphate 
pulp with an annual output of 580,000 tons. 
IS now to get its capacity doubled. KMW 
would supply machines fo’- making pre- 
hytlrolised sulphate pulp, which uses pine 
or larch wood as raw material to produce 
cord and rayon silk. The order would be 
worth 300 million kronor, giving full em¬ 
ployment to the company for two or three 
yeais, dep:ndiiig upon how much of it is 
pl-iced among .sub-contractors. KMW would 
not want to carry the whole order ; it is 
alreadv planned that the well-known 
Sw'edish company, Uddeholm, would con¬ 
tribute w'lh “ know-how.” 

The other company asked to unoer is 
Siinds Verkstader, a .vubsidiary of Sweden's 
biggest forest industry. Svenska Cdluloss 
AB. H'tc, the order would amount to 50 
million or 60 million kronor and comprise 
eouipment lor a cellulose plant with a capa¬ 
city of I 03 . 0 D 0 ons a year. Further, how¬ 
ever, the Rus ans became much interested 
in a new tvpe of michinc developed by the 
company and intended for trimming trees. 

There could stMl be a nii:h to the 
whole business even if the price is right. It 
will be ncccssaiy to find room for the 
orders in the new trade pact which is to 
replace the one expiring at the turn of the 
year. Under the old 3-year pact exports and 
imports should roughly balance. In reality, 
Sweden’s exports to Russia have on an 
average amounted to 300 cailHon kronor 
in each of these years, whereas it has im¬ 
ported goods worth 350 million kronor. 
The problem is that few Russian coods 
appeal to the Swedish 
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TIN 

How Much from 
American Stocks? 

R epresentatives of the International 
Tin Council and the United States 
General Services Administration face some 
difficult decisions when they meet in Lon¬ 
don early next month. They arc expected 
to discuss whether any additional releases 
should be made from the American govern¬ 
ment’s stocks of tin in the current year, run¬ 
ning to next March, and also, in a pre¬ 
liminary fashion, what releases should be 
made in 1965-66. 

The International Tin Council repre¬ 
sents both users and producers. It must 
therefore try to balance the claims of the 
first, who have been forced by the current 
scarcity to bid tin prices to a 13-year peak, 
against those of the second, who consider 
that only today’s very high prices make it 
worthwhile to open new mines. The General 
Services Administration is similarly in a 
difficult position. The United States is not 
a producer of tin (as it is of copper, lead 
and zinc) and its domestic lobby is thus a 
vociferous consumer one. On tlie other 
hand, the American authorities feel com¬ 
mitted to considering the interests of pro¬ 
ducer countries, so th.ii it is certain at Icasi 
that they will avoid releases from official tin 
stocks that could bring the market price 
down too far, or 100 fast. An additional 
consideration for the United Slates govern¬ 
ment is that any sharp reduction in world 
dn price.s is likely 10 bring cries for in¬ 
creased American aid from major tin pro¬ 
ducers like Bolivia. 

On the basis of recent demand, it is 
variously estimated that world demand in 
the current year w^ill exceed new production 
by anything from 20,000 to 30,000 tons. 
Precisely by how much depends on the un¬ 
known extent of private stock accumulation 
there has been in iccent months, as well as 
on the future pace of manufacturing output 
throughout the world, wh’ch is difficult to 
estimate for six months to a year ahead. Of 
the 20,000 tons authorised for release from 
official American stocks in the year to next 
March, all but some 6,000 tons has already 
been sold. The most optimistic hope, 
therefore, is that next month’s London 
meeting may decide to release an additional 
5,000 tons in the current year, without 
allowing any such action to set a precedent 
for 1965-66. However, in the past hopes of 
additional releases of American stocks have 
often been disappointed. These stocks are 
now down to some 115,000 tons and must 
therefore be husbanded, since it may take 
sev.Ttl years for any new mines now being 
opened to come into production. In the 
case of tin, there is less urgency about hold¬ 
ing down prices than in the case of some 
other metals, such as copper and zinc, since 
fewer satisfartorv «Mbstitmes for th'* metal 
are available. 




To jfind the real wealth of Africa, 
look inside a classroom 


Afirica’s most precious resource is her people with dieir 
tremendous thirst for knowledge. IBM found this out firsthand in a remarkable 
new school that is training students for a hig role in Africa's future. 


When ibm opened its new African Education 
Centre recently, on the campus of the University 
of Ibadan in Western Nigeria, the applications 
(:ame from all across the continent. In fact, they 
imired in. The young people of Africa are 
thirsting for a good education. 

They will get it at the new IBM school. For IBM 
IS putting these youngsters from equatorial 
Africa through a vigorous—and valuable—kind 
training. 

Hie students will master computer applications 


to be sure. And this will equip them to handle 
Africa’s mushrooming demand for data process- 
ing. (IBM systems are already computing gov¬ 
ernment payrolls for Ghana, figuring out bill¬ 
ing charges for a railway in Nigeria—and a sys¬ 
tem is even cataloguing archeological facts for a 
university.) 

But the eager students at Ibadan are absorbing 
far more. They are being trained in language. 
Mathematics. Economics. Business skills. In 
short, a well-rounded education. A diploma 


from Ibadan will be valuable. And it will be 
hard-earned, too. For three years of rigorous 
university teaching will be compressed into two. 

The graduates of Ibadan will take back to their 
young nations broad skills needed for solving 
complex problems of business and government. 
Really tough problems that face the new Africa. 

The school at Ibadan, though modest in size, is 
a reflection of IBM’s firm belief that education 
is the cornerstone of a successful society. 
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- that*s the MF *stay first* philosophy 


Some people are never satisfied. 

MF practically immt mechanised fiiraung 
produce a weight transfer system whose principles arc applied 
in 85% (rf the world’s tractors. 

And then what do MF do? 

Improve it. 

^ They’ve been doing this for 26 years now. 

For every (te® nen making ^ 

there’s anolha man trying m niake them belw. 

And MF tractors are being improv^ the time. 

B« where does that get diem? 

TW're siiU in exactly the same position 

as when they started. 

Top. 

Massey-Ferguson 
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THE ECONOMY 

Back on Its Mysterious H^ay 

Still the puzzle is unsolved. Some pretty dismal details were 
released this week of July outfmt in Britain ; despite this, unemploy^ 
ment is still falling. Industrial, production apparently only held up 
as well as it did in July because of some buoyancy in food, chemicals 
and steel. Engineering output, seasonally adjusted, was lower than 
in any other month this year and 3 P^^ cent below the first six months* 
average; vehicles* output was the lowest for twelve months. How 
much of this setback can be explained away by earlier holidays in the 
factories is anybody*s guess as yet, but it would be foolish to be too 
optimistic. 


M id-year was not, after all, a turning 
point in the manpower situation, as 
the July and August unemployment counts 
had suggested. This month, the downward 
course of the first half of the year was 
resumed and at the same time there was a 
slight, very slight, return to the upward 
trend in vacancies. The labour market, 
therefore, tightened again from both sides. 

Indeed, perhaps it never eased or barely 
so. In the five weeks to mid-September, the 
number of unemployed, leaving aside 
school leavers as well as those stopped only 
temporarily, rose by a mere 420, whereas 
the expected seasonal rise is about 11,100. 
This quite marked divergency from normal 
trends more than offset the differences in 
the opposite direction of the last two 
^months. Since month to month seasonal 
correction must be a bit shaky, it may have 
been more true of unemployment in the 
last three months that it has still been 
falling, although more midly than in the 
first half of the year. On the other hand, 
vacancies do seem to-have been reduced 
rather more than seasonally over the three 
months. 

Such is the general picture shown up by 
the mid-September count but if it is at all 


possible to judge seasonal effects at the 
regional level, then most of the underlying 
reduction in unemployment between June 
and September was in northern areas of 
England and in Scotland, regions in which 
vacancies have tended to increase. In the 
midlands, too, unemployment seems to have 


UNEMPLOYMENT A VACANCIES 

• 00 — Seasonally adjusted 
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^exLlijdiny school leavers as well as temporalily !>toppe<J, 


gone on falling—to only half the level it 
was a year ago; but there vacancies have 
also gone down. On the other hand, in 
the south-west, Wales and the eastern and 


aoutheru region, unemployment tiU|y llkvie 
risen a little over the last three iboiitbs. 
With the average in Britain now nmning at 
1,5 per cent, regional rates from 0.8 
per cent in the midlands to 3.3 per cent in 
Scotland ; a year ago the rEige was from 
1.2 per cent in London and the south-east 
to 4.4 per cent in the north. 


Bank Advances Well Up 

T he latest figures for the eleven London 
clearing banks confirm the continuing 
sirong demand for bank financing. Ad¬ 
vances to borrowers other than the national¬ 
ised industries rose by about £7 million 
in the month to mid-September, coin|>ared 
with a decline of £43 million in such 
borrowings in Scptciriber 1963 and a 
drop of £28 million a year before that. In 
recent years, seasonal influences were 
officially reckoned to have had the effect of 
reducing advances by some £60 million in 
the month to mid-September ; by this stan¬ 
dard the present, adjusted increase would 
be close to £70 million for the third succes¬ 
sive month, or more than double the season¬ 
ally adjusted increase for the comparable 
periods of the two preceding years. How¬ 
ever, at least some of this recent, sustained 
demand for bank financing reflects a switch 
by business companies that earlier this year 
relied more heavily on retained earnings 
and the capital markets. 

DEVELOPMENT AREAS 

Opportunity Seized 

A lmost a year and a half after Mr Maud- 
, ling presented his truly enormous 
package of financial incentives to firms wil¬ 
ling to expand into districts of high 
unemployment in this country, figures are 
at last available to measure the response. 


KEY INDICATORS 


THE BRITISH ECONOMY 


UNEMPLOYMENT. Once again 
falling— (after two months* pause?). 

ENGINEERING ORDERS. 

Continued expansion of order books 
has not been matched by production 
Increases. 

BANK ADVANCES. Still rising. 


Industrial 

production * 
employment * 
productivity * 
Export trade *t 
Eng*e. orders on hand t 
Retail trade‘s 
Unemployment * 
Wage rates (weekly) 
Retail prices 
Export prices 


trade reflect rnotfements w volutnc terms, t.e., in value 
at constant prices. Unemployment indicator referi to 
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mmbers wholly unemployed, excluding school-leavers. 
Total unemplt^ment level in September running at an 
animal rate of 1.7 per cent, i Provisional %End of period 
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Women at Work' 

As now, woman and girls are expected 
to provide about a third o1 Britain's 
working population over the next ten 
years. But the decline in the number 
of single women likely to be available, 
and. the corresponding increase In 
married women, will mean less mobility 
and more part-time working. These 
forecasts^ made by the Ministry of 
Labour, assume a continued rise in the 
proportion of married women aged 
30->G4 who want to work. 



1963 65 67 69 '71 73 

'^HtncliJdino vvMovwd and divorcad 


Source; Manpower : Tha Pattern of the Future, 

HMSO 


It has been—as it indeed should have been 
—spectacular. The number of firms that 
received direct assistance from the Board of 
Trade during the year ended March 31 
jumped more than threefold from the pre¬ 
vious year to 483 and the value of the help 
extended nearly doubled to £30.2 million. 
Moreover, many companies apparently 
moved into development districts in the 
north-east and elsewhere on their own hook 
-—lured by the extremely liberal deprecia¬ 
tion allowances also available to them. 
Altogether industrial development certifi¬ 
cates for new factories and extensions cover¬ 
ing more than 12.7 million square feet were 
issued in the past financial year in develop¬ 
ment distrkts against certificates for some 
5 million square feet the year before. And 
this investment is expected eventually to 
provide nearly 37,000 new jobs. 

These are the concrete results so fan Yet 
these figures, if anything, understate the full 
impact of the new incentives introduced in 
the 1963 budget. Most of the growth in the 
expenditures authorised by the Board of 
Trade last year was on forms of assistance 
that had long been available. The amounts 
of money actually offered under the 
simplified rules for building grants and 
under the wholly new provisions for plant 
and machinery grants totalled just 
million. However, this figure covers only 
the 426 projects for which assistance had 
actually been authorised by the end of 
March; another 1,377 requests for grants 
had been approved in principle and atill 
further applications were in the pipeline 
awaiting review. Just how impressive these 
dau are is dear from a glance at the com¬ 


parable statistics for the year oidad Maftfa 
1963. Then only 29 firms hgd been offered 
grants and 27 more had applications under 
consideration. 

The progress made has already produced 
a dramatic shift in the pattern of investment 
this country. Over the past financial 
year the development districts have done 
much more chan keep pace with the rest of 
the country in attraatng neW’ investment. 
Of the 72.5 million square feet of new build¬ 
ing covered by industrial development certi¬ 
ficates for all of Briuin in the year ended 
March 1963 about one sixth was in develop¬ 
ment districts. Of the much larger total 
lor the year ended March 1964 nearly a 
third went to these areas. 


ENGINEERING ORDERS 

Deliveries Lag 

A ny attempt to gain comfort from the 
latest figures for engineering orders 
issued by the Board of Trade is likely to 
be baffled. The trend for the year so 
far is upward, with production in the first 
two quarters showing increases of 6 and 
12 per cent over the same quarters in 1963. 
However, new orders have been coming m 
at a faster rare—ii and 16 per cent 
increases in the same two quarters—so that 
the order book stood 10 per cent higher 
at the half-year than at the beginning. In 
these circumstances one might expect pro¬ 
duction to make some efforts to catch up 
with orders; far from|t, the monthly index 
for deliveries shows an uncertain decline, 
marked by a fluctuation in June which 
could have been a pre-holiday spurt. 
With July, the industry is entering the 
holiday season—perhaps, the Board of 
Trade thinks, accounting for an unseason¬ 
ably early drop: thus, orders although at 
a lower level than in June were still 8 per 
cent above 1963 while deliveries were only 
3 per cent up. The apparent reluctance 
to catch up with the order level may be 
explained by later corrected figures, since 
the present ones are based on a smaller 
sample than usual. It may, however, be a 
matter of capacity and skilled labour. 

This would be more serious since it 
reflects on the industry itself and removes 
the hope that improved performance from 
it could help the trade balance—the 
relatively adverse balance in engineering 

ENGINEERING ORDERS AND DELIVERIES 
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I ^oods being one of the more depres&ng 
ditures of recent trade figures. As it is, f 
the export trade suffers in comparison with 
home trade—new orders and deliveries to 
the home market in the second quarter 
showed increases of 20 and 15 per cent over 
the previous year while the increases for 
exports were 4 and 5 per cent. Even 
chough. the increase in export orders has 
been particularly marked, as the Board of 
Trade points out, in fabricated steelwork 
and rotating electrical machines, there is 
little comfort in a 5 per cent increase. 
However, these figures may reflect little 
more than a chance arrangement of statis¬ 
tics. Until the level of orders and dc- ^ 
liveries is known fot the post-holiday period, 
it will not be possible to draw more than 
the most general and tentative conclusions 
from them. 


AIRMNES 

Shomng an Independent 
Flag 

W HEN the British Overseas Airways 
Corporation told the Minister of 
Aviation that it could not continue flying 
to Brazil and Chile unless the Government 
was prepared to subsidise the services for 
the next four or five years to the tunc of £i 1 
million annually, the Government said no. 
Now the independent airline, British United 
Airways, after something less than three 
weeks doing quick sums on the possibh 
traffic in that area, has asked the Minister 
of Aviation whether it could fly there in¬ 
stead—without a subsidy and without any 
help from the Government beyond asking 
the South American governments to let it 
take BOACs place. On Wednesday Mr 
Amery announced that he had waived somc^ 
of the licensing formalities in order to let 
BUA in quickly; its service will start as 
soon as possible next month. 

The smaller airline stands a fighting 
chance of making, profits where BOAC has 
failed for the obvious reason that it car¬ 
ries a great deal less fat. Its operations in 
Africa are noticeable for the simplicity of 
the ground handling operations^fewer 
men witli peaked, gold-trimmed caps, and 
a willingness to double up staff widi other 
airlines; simpler offices and the generally 
lower overheads that are absolutely vital , 
if a profit is to be shown on services thar 
run, as these will, only twice a week. British 
United said quite firmly on Wednesday that 
it did not intend to take on any of BQAC’s 
existing staff in South America; its plans 
seem to turn on getting the greater part of 
the necessary handling at the other end 
done by local airlines. At a rou^ estimate, 
BUA expects to lose money on the service 
in the first year, and to be showing profits 
by the third. After all, said the chairman 
with commendable cynicism, millions of 
pounds (of BOACs money) have already , 
been ploughed into developing the routes 
and tins should stan to pay off tatheir sooner 
than some of the ventures in which BUA 
has been tackling what amounts to .virgin 
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HAPPINESS IS MANY THINGS. like sunshine on a baby’s face. To the vast 
number of people who benefit from life Assurance it is the peace of mind which 
comes from knowing that their families and their future are in good hands. 



ISSUED BY THE LIFE OFFICES' ASSOCIATION, LONDON, AND ASSOCIATED SCOTTISH LIFE OFFICES, EDINBURGH 
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PARK 
HOUSE 

47^-#? OXFORD STREET 
LONDON W1 


The 190 ft. bigrh 17-slorey 
tower block is a now land¬ 
mark In Oxfoi*d Street. 
domlnatiuB the skyline at 
the Marble Ai^h end. In 
additioa to the tower, there 
ere two S-storoy wl afffi 
with ihop pi*emi8CB on the 
gimUid and first floors, and 
a betement car park. The 
tower block is the new 
London headciuartei's of 
Htcwavteancl Lloyils. Li ml toil. 
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land. What was not mentioned is that from 
Jnc airline’s point of view, the service offers 
Liseful employment for the two smallish 
VC 10$ it has on order (one already de* 
livered). These have cost BUA £3 million 
each with spares, and the airline does not 
iiave enough routes in Africa to use them 
js fully as they are capable of being used. 
BUA may have plunged rather prccipit- 
msly (and certainly unpremeditatedly) into 
what could be a rather expensive venture. 
But on the other hand it would have made 
I he independent airlines look mighty small 
after all their huffing and puffing for 
mure opportunities, they had failed to rake 
he biggest yet offered, BUA is showing 
•Vhe flag in more ways than one, 

CERKALS 

Tempting Farmers 
Fonvard 

A I'ter many months of discussion, the 
, Ministry of Agriculture has finally 
worked up a plan for a new marketing 
organisation for British cereals that is 
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acceptable to fanners and users alike. As 
expected, the proposed organisatiorv^which 
will pro^bly come into operation in July 
of next year—^will be very broadly based. 
It will include representatives not only of 
farmers, grain merchants and processors 
but also an ''' independent'' chairman and 
members who will presumably champion 
rhe public at large. The organisation will 
develop marketing information services and 
also do a certain amount of research into 
improved marketing methods. But its chief 
job, as was guessed some weeks ago, will be 
to space out supplies of domestic grain to 
the market, and thus to prevent sharp falls 
in market prices as the harvest comes in. 

This it hopes to accomplish primarily by 
encouraging farmers to enter into forward 
contraciis with users—a step that would 
incidentally put home-grown grains on a 
more equal competitive footing with foreign 
supplies. The organisutton would assess the 
domestic crop, determine with users ihe 
desirable phasing of supplies month by 
month, and on this basis offer farmers cash 
bonuses on fonvard contracts registered with 
it. Against the security of such comracts. 
it would also stand ready to cviend credits 
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to farmers who found themselves short of 
ready cash to finance the storage of their 
crops and who were unable to raise funds 
0*1 normal cotnmcrcial terms elsewhere. 
The funds for these operations would come 
from deductions from regular deficiency 
payments to farmers. Whai this part of 
the scheme would accomplish is simpiv a 
wholly desirable srrawMhing of markoi sup¬ 
plies and market prices at no real additional 
cost to either taxpayer or consumer. 

However, it is also proposed to give the 
new maikcting organisation reserve powers 
to enter into forward contracts on its o\^n 
account, or even to buy up dtimcstic grains 
to support market prices, if these fall below 
indicator ’* prices Jinked to this country’s 
minimum import prices for cereals. These 
proposals arc far more conirvivcrsial—as the 
Ministry is well aware. Tnckvd, the officials 
are at pains to point out that this part of the 
plan should not be read as a shift towards 
the expensive price support systems in use 
in the United Stares and in continental 
countries. Their assurances that ihv reserve 
pt)wers amid be used only with parlitirnen- 
lary conscni and that any operations would 
be financed from levies on rhe farmers 


THE CITY 

Melting Bills, Swapping Balances 


N or so long ago ilie news that a bank 
was short of cash would have done 
its rcputiition no gixid at all; today the 
City turns not a hair. The Bank of 
England, however, is not quite ho san« 
giiine; a canon of sound hanking is at 
slake, or so ic is thought. In. the past 
two years or so an active market has 
* developed in inter>bank loans. Bank A 
is short of a million or so and rings a 
money broker who in turn knows that 
bank B has a million or so in cash, 
surplus to immediate needs. Names are 
exchanged and balances swapped. It is 
as simple as that. 

'Fwo tilings disturb the Bank. The 
money is lent unsecured, and no one 
seems to know exactly how big rhe 
market is and who is operating in it. 
In fact, market guesses put the average 
daily iiirnovcr at between £5 and £ro 
- rnillion, although some money brokers 
^ say that it has gone as high as £50 mil¬ 
lion ' on some di^s. The brokers are 
partly those firms already engaged in the 
local authority loan market—ihort Loan 
and Mortgage, Long Till and Colvin, and 
Stockbrokers Phillips and Drew—^but iht 
two main brokers are R. P. Martin and 
Guy Butler and Co, The banks invdved 
are mainly the large foreign banks—^thc 
Chartered, the Eastern, the Bank of Lon¬ 
don and South America, the Hongkong 
and Shanghai and the Anglo-Portuguese. 

, Because banks , maintain traditional 
relationships between their different 
cl -.es of assets, it is always possible lor 


a bank to be theoretically short of cash 
when withdrawals have exceeded pay¬ 
ments. 'riic balance sheet will still 
balance but the asset structure will be 
hoiiom-heavy. This is paiticiiJarly true 
of foreign btuiks in London. Engaged 
mainly in the finance of foreign trade, 
they may have a very volatile daily cash 
position. Indeed because of this they 
tend each morning to call any funds they 
have with Che discount market, and only 
re-lend as their cash imsttion becomes 
cl'jarcr. Tradilionully any shortfall was 
financed by “ melting " bills. This meant 
making up a parcel of bills and getting 
them discounted in the discount market; 
u process that could be time eonsunting 
and expensive to bool. Discounting bills 
'With say, two or three weeks to run, to 
finance an over-night cash need could 
prove distinctly unprofitable. 

T‘]' w'as not until the P.uro-dollar market 
was cstablislicd and bankers had 
become accustomed to Ixjrrowing and 
lending enormous sums iiiteniaiionully 
on no more than the strength of a bank’s 
name that rhe thought occurred of doing 
much the same thing domestically. The 
ease of doing this and the extra flexibility 
for the borrower is apparent; for the 
lender there is the chance of the '“big 
penny.” A loan to the discounr market, it 
is true, is ^ured on bills of short-term 
government bonds, but an unsecured 
inter-bank loan can yield \ per cent more. 

This new market in a scn.se by-passes 


the traditional working of the moiuy 
market, with the disc'tiunr houses balanc¬ 
ing out the ebbs and flows of cash. In 
the past the bills melted by bank A would 
have been financed by funds borro\Ncd 
at call by the discount market from bank 
B. In cflect the banks are now igJioring 
the middleman. At the moment the dis- 
couxu houses are still trying to make iii.> 
their minds liow to react to this new 
situaiion. llic Bank of England has 
made it quite clear that it would like to 
see the discount hnu.scs in the market as 
brokers ; net to make life in a discount 
house more exciting but merely to gci 
more detailed informauon on the markci. 

The discount houses, bowcvci, are 
jibbing at this. Acting as mere brokers, 
»hcy feel, is decidedly infra dig. ; iliey 
want to be principals. Insisting nn ihis 
ctiuld mean a head-on collision with tIlc 
Hank. I'hc discoiinl luniscs would be 
orfering two rates, one for secured, one 
for unsecured money. At present the m ale 
of iheir operations is strict I v limited bv 
the ft per cent excess margin of seiuritv 
that they have to lodge when boirowing 
at call ; with unsecured funds there would 
be no limit iuid balance sheet totals could 
soar. This the Bank would never all a. 

U looks as if the Hunk is stuck with 
this new iutj'uder, which il view's vsith 
much the same misgivings as some 
central bunkers once looked on the Hu;o- 
currency markets. At the motnent its 
orderly market is largely sclf-poHciiig 
because ivf the exchange of securiiv. 
Loans lx:iweun banking house's wtihom 
securities it regards a*, a datjg£ri»us inf¬ 
lation to the leas prudent to get to > high 
a prckportitm of their funds tied up in 
high yielding but illiquid assets. 
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tbemselves are not wholly reassuring. 
Ponunaiely, as they now stand, the pro¬ 
posals do carry one explicit and deiinitive 
limitation to the reserve powers of the 
marketing organisation. It would be required 
to dispose of any grain it acquired during 
the course of a season within the same crop 
year; so there could be “ in no circuni- 
stances ’’ a carry-over of .surplus sUKks from 
one season to the next. 

SHIPPING 

Bedevilled Docks 

L okp RocHDALf’s rccommcndacious for 
improving port facilities in this coun¬ 
try were sensible and sound, but if some- 
thing is hot done quickly to translate them 
into improved port facilities—particularly 
in London—^pon delays arc likely to play 
havoc with trade. According to the Aus¬ 
tralian and New Zealand Merchant Ship¬ 
pers' Association, chaos is growing in 
lumdon docks—at least three days' delay 
all round; vessels held up for two weeks 
or more, and cargo waiting for six weeks 
to be cleared from the dodos. But, to be 
fair, the situation has deteriorated so con¬ 
spicuously only during the last three weeks 
when a dockers' ban on overtime at the 
height of the holiday season—with more 
than ten per cent of the labour force away 
on holiday-—accentuated an already chronic 
labour shortage. 

Nor is the trouble cveryu^here in London 
docks. The Royal group of docks is par¬ 
ticularly snarled up while some of the other 
docks and wharves within the Port of Lon¬ 
don are working more or less normally. 
Had this delay been noticeable for more 
than the past three weeks, it might have 
provided a pointer to the discrepancy be¬ 
tween last month’s export figures published 
by the Federation of British Industries— 
which looked good—and the export posi¬ 
tion shown in the trade returns^—which 
looked doubtful. In fact, the discrepancy in 
last month's export figures cannot yet be 
explained so easily. But what can be said 
is that even without dock strikes, the short¬ 
age of dock labour during the summer 
months is going to cause a perennial prob¬ 
lem. As one port employer suggested 
recently; “The only way around it is to 
gel JiKkers to take winter sports holidays.” 

HUNTF.RSTON 

The Way Out 

T ut: atomic power station at Huncerston, 
on the sea shore opposite the Isle of 
Arran, had a royal opening this week, with 
its bill still unpaid and unsettled. Work 
began there in 1957 ; by 1962 it had been 
brought virtually to a standstill by disputes 
between customer and contractor over who 
should pay for the sharply rising cost. The 
dispute has still not been settled, but the 
work has been finished; Hunterston is 
currently the biggest nuclear plant in this 
country. This could suggest a way out of 
the impasse on costs. The original specifica- 
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tion for Hunterston called for a net electricsd 
output of 300 megawatts. The station is 
giving 320 megawatts now and the South of 
Scotland Electricity Board is considering 
whether to install another 60 megawatt 
rurbine 10 bring the net output up to 370 
megawatts (420 MW installed capacity). 
This bonus of extra power, which was not 
foreseen in the original design and has only 
emerged during construction and commis¬ 
sioning, means that the SSEB may eventu¬ 
ally pay a less staggering price for Hunters- 
ron, in terms of cost per kilowatt installed, 
than seemed likely at one stage. The 
bill of around £60 million that the con¬ 
tractors (the General Electric Company 
then, but now the LInited Power Group,' 
were at that time threatening to present 
would have put the cost at £200 a kilowatt. 

In negotiations since then, the South of 
Scotland Electricity Board, which bears a 
fair share of responsibility for the rise in 
costs since the first starry-eyed estimate of 
£371 million, or £125 a kilowatt, refused to 
pay that bill. It said it would settle for a 
sum equivalent to that which the Central 
Electricity Generating Board in England 
had paid for its first nuclear stations at 
Bradwell and Berkeley. I'his has worked 
out at about £180 a kilowatt; if, however, 
the Scottish Board calculates the cost of 
Huhterston on the basis of its much greater 
output, it could end up paying a mere £160 
a kilowatt for its nuclear power, which is a 
much better bargain than Sir Christopher 
Hinton has struck. The Board and the 
United Power Group are still negotiating 
about the final price ; but it is some recom¬ 
pense for the very real distress caused 
during the construction of Hunterston to 
know that the final outturn is infinitely 
better than anyone involved in it had a 
right to expect at the time. 

NEGRO «*BANK’* FOR BRITAIN? 

Still to be Proved 

JSINKSSES catering to Negroes have long 
flourished in the Lmited States, and 
plans for Britain’s first " coloured bank ” 
were announced this week at a cocktail 
party in honour of the Rev. Martin Luther 
King. His visit clearly influenced the 
timing of the announcement; in fact, the 
venture does not as yet seem very far 
advanced. Its chief promoter is Mr Basil 
Sands, a real estate developer from the 
Bahamas who is a friend of Mr King’s and 
also of a number of Negro business men in 
the United States. His intention is to set 
up a deposit company, to be known as The 
Ebony Savings and Loan Company. This 
would accept and advance money on terms 
generalljr prevailing among British deposit 
companies, currently 6 to 9 per cent on 
deposits and 14 to 16 per cent on loans. 

Mr Sands hopes tOKipen his first office 
in London’s Netting Hill Gate at the begin¬ 
ning of next year, and to branch out later 
into other areas of Britain where coloured 
immigrants are heavily concentrated. He is 
also trying to negotiate arrangements with 
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the big five British clearing banks, wberd)y 
his customers could make deposits and with¬ 
drawals through clearing bank branches on 
forms supplied by his company, with a sub¬ 
sequent adjustment of his company’s 
balances at these clearing banks. But tms 
is cnly one of several matters still unsettled. 
Financial backing, w'hich Mr Sands hopes 
to get from American as well as British 
interests, has still to be secured firmly, and 
qualified staff has yet to be recruited. Be¬ 
yond this it has still to be demonstrated that 
Britain’s half-million-odd coloured residents 
equalling some i per cent of the population, 
constitute a distinctive and profitable 
market, as do America’s approximately 20 
million Negroes, representing more than 10 
per cent of the population of the United 
States. Probably Mr Sands is right in sus¬ 
pecting that coloured people ordinarily find 
it more difficult to obtain credit than whites 
(this is certainly true in the United States). 
But the experience of one British bank at 
least contradicts his belief that coloured 
people are diffident about dealing with 
white banks. Barclays Bank, well known 
among immigrants because of the many 
Barclays DCO branches in the West 
Indies, has a large cx)]oured clientele in 
Britain, most of them wage earners saving 
money to send home. 

SHORTER NOTES 

Smoking contributes to more than just 
lung cancer; it is directly responsible 
for a fifth of the major fires in Britain in 
which the cause is eventually tracked down. 
Total fire losses in the first seven months of 
this year are already £4 million up on the 
same period of last year, when fires 
eventually consumed property worth £66i 
million and killed 700 people. 

★ 

Short Brothers in Belfast, which is losing 
its energetic managing director to Bristol- 
Siddeley. the engine manufacturers, and is 
rapidly running out of work for its 7,000 
staff, has made an agreement in principle to 
design and build the wings for the new 
small Dutch airliner, Fokker’s jet F.28. If 
this succeeds as well as its propeller-driven 
predecessor, the Friendship, Shorts will 
have struck a good bargain. 


EIU QUARTERLY ECONOMIC REVIEW 

SYRIA LEBANON 
AND JORDAN 

The review exomines the chencae of Syria't recovery 
in the face of internal etagnation and external isola¬ 
tion; piivate invesinimu an/way is giving up the 
struggle, in the Lebanon the outlook is much more 
hopeful. A temporary lull may be followed by a 
further rapid growth in demand, accentuating the 
im balance between these two neighbours. 

Further details from: 

THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT 
Spencer House 27 St James's Place London SW1 
Telephone Hyde Park 6711 Ext 27 
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USI is active in many fields and many countries. 

'J’he wide range ctf USI products inadln in Britain is mak» 
ing a valuable contribution to proi^ess in many fieldsj 
the world over. Tbe tfel TransfeRobot’*'—automation 
equipment that will relieve man of the monotonous tasks 
of the production line ,., USl High Energy Rate Forging 
machines—the first major advance in forgi ng techniques 
for 50 years . . . USI Tail-lifts -a powerful force in the 
speeding-up of merchandise handling. And there are 
more; metal forming presses, plastics macl^ery, oil- 
seals, teaching m^e by OSyiiiii Britain 

and all a patt of Britain’s prb^ss. 
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Home 




Haig—Britain’s largest selling whisky is 
available in ail the regular sizes and now 
also In the new large 40 oz. "Home" size, 
the ideal weekender and for Christmas and 
party entertaining. 


40 oz 

r equal to 1 
Lli bottlesj 


66 ^- 


Don’t be vague.. 

Ask for Haig 
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BUSINESS DINVESTMENT 


IT ALIAN MARKET 

Recovery at Last 


Milan 

NUMBER of hopeful cconomic signs 
have finally penetrated the gloom on 
riie Milan bourse. In the past few weeks, 
ihe sluggish seasonal rise from the summer 
doldrums has been accelerated into a sharp 
surge in trading activity and prices. In its 
three year plunge the stock market index 
had dropped from its June 1961 peak of 
848.3 to 382.9 in July this year. But since 
then the index has risen by more than 20*;.>, 
and touched 476.4 on Tuesday this week. 
The volume of trading, which had dropped 
to less than half a million shares per day 
this summer, is now running at over two 
million daily. The upswing, which has 
^patently been strengthened by new 
foreign money, was patchy at first, but is 
now affecting all major industrial sectors. 

The market’s decline reflected psycho- 
l(»gical factors such as a reaction to the 
electrical power industry nationalisation and 
fear for the lira’s future, as well as a flight 



of capital and tightening profits margins. 
The more realistic appraisal of the value of 
corporate stocks has been aided by some 
encouraging signs that Italy has successfully 
weathered its economic crisis. The balance 
of payments situation has improved drama¬ 
tically since the turn of the year. Although 
the troublesome wage price spiral has not 
Slopped, wholesale prices have recenily 
been dropping. 

Prospects for industry arc still obscure. 
Under the pinch of the Bank of Italy's tight 
credit policy, industrial prtxluciion slid from 
month to month almost continuously from 
last October through to midsummer. But 
the July figures, released this week, show a 
6.8",. increase over June. This co-uld signal 
an industrial revival, though with some 
major plants cut back to a twenty-hour work 
week, the recovery still has a hmg way to go. 
A group of government measures and pro¬ 
posals, issued at the end of the summer, 
have also buoyed up investors’ spirits. They 
reflect the government’s aim of trying to 
curb consumption while encouraging invest¬ 
ment. Depreciation allowances are being 
increased, and employers’—and 10 a lesser 
extent, employees’—social security contri¬ 
butions are being cut. The business and 
financial community finally seems convinced 
that the government is now seriously trying 
to deal with the nation’s cconomic problems. 

Two government measures are having a 
more direct impact on the bourse. A 75"., 
cut in the tax on stock purchases has been 
approved and will go into force probably 
within the next week. Vastly more signifi¬ 
cant in the long run is the government’s bill 




to permit the establishment of open-ended 
investment funds. The aim is to tap the 
savings of middle-class Italians, who have 
previously remained aloof from the slock 
market. Under strict government regula¬ 
tion, the funds would be set up as private 
corporations, and will be permitted to 
accept a maximum of 20 million lire from 
any one individual. To add to their attrac¬ 
tion, the funds will get special tax exemp¬ 
tions and will be able to bold foreign securi¬ 
ties. The government is toying with still 
another proposal to help spur investment. 
This bill, details of which have not yet been 
released, would allow insurance companies 
to invest in industrial stocks. Stockbrokers 
are cautiously optimistic about the bourse. 
The real lest of the market ^vill come wh .m 
companies try to float new stock issues. 

LONDON MARKET 

Cheered by ICI 

T i-ih Stock market is well experienced in 
the interpretation of statistics, charts 
and percentage rises and falls. Thus the 
announcement this week by National 
Opinion Polls that its latest investigations 
indicate a small swing back to Labour 
caused no despair—after the succession of 
swings to the Conservatives some son of 
secondary correction was inevitable. More¬ 
over the news came in a week in which the 
Gallup Poll had at last backed up the find¬ 
ings of the NOP and also coincided with 
Imperial Chemical Industries’ half-yearly 
figures which caught the bears on the hop. 
The upshot was that buying by the general 
public pushed the market up steadily. The 
EconomishExtel indicator climbed through¬ 
out the week to 424.9, a rise of 7.4. The 
volume of trading remained low how¬ 
ever as it has done for the past few weeks. 
Clearly the institutions are still out of the 
market for the moment. 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 

Spritely Giant 

N O investor could reasonably expect a 
huge institutional company to move 
as quickly as a small one. Yet ICI’s half- 
year figures show the kind of increases that 
would not look out of place from a small, 
lively, electronics firm. In the six months 
to July 30th, group sales increased by 14 Vf. 

£34^ million, and pre-tax profits by 
38 "o to £56.3 million. As a result of the 
investment allowances on ICI’s enormous 
capiul expenditure, much of it—as a recent 
survey shows, see page 1263—in the devcl- 
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opment arca-s^ the tax charge has been 
reduced from 47.3% to 44%) leaving a 
group net profit ct ^31*5 nulliap, or nearly 
a half more than last ^ar. On the strength 
of this the directors nave recommended an 
increased interim dividend of 5%, com¬ 
pared with last year's interim of the equiva¬ 
lent of 4.2%. Cheered by the news, which 
exceeded expectations, the market put the 
shares up 3s, to 48s, iiai. 

The results represent the fortunate con¬ 
junction of ICl's efi'orts to clean and tighten 
up its organisation and a good year for the 
ebemkrai industry. Production in the first 
half of the year for the industry as a whole 
has increased by alxmt 10% ; ICI's better 
sales performance reflects an increasing in¬ 


SALES AND PROFITS 


Six months gnded 

June 30, 

Dec. 3J. 

June 30, 


tV63 

IV63 

1964 


€mn 

Cmn 

£ mn 

Sales. 

304 0 

320-0 

348 0 

Pre-tax profit. 

40 8 

44 1 

56 3 

Taxacion. 

IV 3 

22-3 

24-8 

Group net prt»fii ... 

21-5 

21 8 

3IS 


% 


% 

Pre-tax profit/ialcs 

13 4 

13 8 

16 2 

vest men 1 in Us 

faster-growing 

sectors 


plastics, fibres, and fertilisers. Only a few 
pans of the industry now are working at 
less than full capacity so that the falling 
prices cxperictKtil in the recent years of 
over-capacity and cut-throat competition 
have been halted at home and abroad. Thus 
while Id’s sales volume was up 15'^, value 
nearly matched it. . Exports kepi up and 
showed a 15% increase in value, to £63 
million. Meanwhile the improvements to 
productive efficiency have continued: new 
plants and improved processes are coming 
in and the formerly unwieldy administra¬ 
tive organisation is still slimming. As a 
result, profit margins have jumped to more 
than 16V0—the sharp discontinuity with 
last year’s margins reflecting how critically 
important is capacity operation for a capital- 
intensive industry. 

The company says, however, that the 
second half of ffie year is unlikely to show 
the same proportional improvement over 
last year. The holidays will have affected 
both the company’s factories and its cus¬ 
tomers ; sales of some seasonally variable 
products (mainly fertilisers, which had a 
liciilarly good first half-year, and decorative 
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ARGENTINA 

Prices continue to dimb ogalnsi a background of 
deficit financing and rising money supply Parts of 
industry are buoyant but petroleum 1$ flagging 
further industrial expansion may jeopardise the 
trade balance. 

Further details from - 

THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT 

Spencai House 27 St. James's Place London SW1 
Telephone Hyde Park 6711 E;tt 27 


paints) have now had. their best half year 
and profits will not; far op to the levels cf 
the first half. Moreover a pay increase will 
add between £3 and £4 million to costs. 
Pre-tax profits arc likely therefore to be 
in the region of £50 million brii^ing profits 
for the year, for the first time in the com¬ 
pany’s history, to more than £too million. 
Only five months of British Nylon Spinners* 
profits will be consolidated this year, ^ith 
little impact on ICI’s earnings. So assum¬ 
ing that the tax charge (as a percentage) 
ck^s not increase, this indicates earnings of 
more than 20% and a final dividend of 
between 6i% and 7i% (is, 3d. to is. (Sd. a 
share). The more pessimistic 6i % (making 
a total of iii% against last year’s 10%) 
would pvc a ^dd ot 4J1 %. For a share of 
this calibre—me company has by no means 
exhausted ics^ potential for improved per¬ 
formance—this return is quite adequate. 


BRITISH PETROLEUM 

OPEC's Year? 

T hr standard investment bear point 
about British Peuolcuni is that a higher 
proportion of its oil supplies come from 
politically volatile areas (i.c., the Middle 
East) th^ is the case with Royal Dutch/ 
Shell. Recently this has not proved much 
of a drawback; HP’s net profits have been 
expanding more rapidly than Shell’s. This 
year it has mattered. BP’s greater orienta- 


SALES AND PROFITS 


Six months ended 

(£ million) 
June 30, 

Dec. 31, 

June 30, 


1963 

1963 

1964 

Gross sales. 

561-2 

593 6 

597 0 

Net sales.. 

384 3 

391 3 

396 4 

Pre-ttx Profit.... 

91 8 

99-8 

103-5 

Profit after Taxes'^ 

38 5 

44 3 

39 0 


% 

% 

Vg 

Gross profitf/noc 
sales. 

20 3 

21 8 

220 

Net profii/net 
sales . 

10-0 

11-4 

9 8 

Sales tonnage 

(millions of tons) 

46-7 

45*9 

so 5 


* And minority interests, 
t Pre-tax Profit less investment income. 


tion towards the Middle East, and the 
greater bias of its business towards extrac¬ 
tion (as opposed to refining and distribution) 
iias found it more vulnerable to the probable 
Settlement with the oil-producing countries. 
Thus BP’s half-yearly results show a jump 
in the taxation provision from £53^1 million 
to £64.3 million for the first of the 
year (compared with 1963). This rise—of 
HP’s tax charge compares with 
Shell’s 9for the first half year. 
£5 million of the jump represents the 
“ special provision ” rnadc against the extra 
taxation likely to become^ payable to the 
Middle East governments. 

This cuts w’s net profits iaa^ase down 
to a mere 1.3%! although before tax it 
earned an extra 12.8% on sales up 6.4% 

S toss' knd 3.2^, net of customs and excise 
utiesj-etc ^y volume, sales were ; 

mme further narrowing of margins has thus 
evidcmly occurred., despite - the better 


balance between supply and demand in tb^ 
wtfiki oil market. > ' 

Lffce last year’s final, the customary 
interim dividend of 8d. (tax free) per share 
is maintained on the capital as increased by 
the 20% scrip issue. Assuming a repetition 
of the annual capital distribution of 4d. per 
share, paid for the past two years, the £t 
shares at 60s. pd. stand on a dividend yieki 
of 6.3% on dividend and 16.4% on earn- 
ingS. H the effect of the present tax settle¬ 
ment is merely to cancel out one year of 
BP’s earnings growth, as seems to have been 
the case, the shares, now standing only 
slightly above their level one year qgo, 
stiU lodk reasonably priced But buU> 
should remmber that any further moves in 
futpre towards full expensing of royaltie.s. 
would go on hitting BP hard. 


W» BARRATT/BRITTSH SHOE 

T^htening the Screiv 

B y making its offer to the trustees of 
the W. Barrait pension fund uncon¬ 
ditional Mr Charles Clprc's British Shoe 
Corporation is making it still more difficuli 
for them to accept the lower bid from Styl^ 
Shoe. The offer to die trustees is 22s. foi 
the ordinary shares and 21s. 6d. for the "‘A/' 
the same as the offer to the rest of cIk 
shareholders, which is still conditional on 
acceptance by 51% of the ordinary share¬ 
holders. Moreover BSC has now disposed 
of the grounds given by the board for re¬ 
questing the trustees to accept the Styk' 
bid, namely the assurances given by Styk 
shoe regarding Barratt’s business, tlv: 
security of the employees and the con¬ 
tinuity of the pension fund. BSC is pre 
pared to give the same guarantees; but the 
pension fund trustees lod die Barratt boaf^' 
have made no attempt to seek guarantees 
- equal or better—^from British Shoe. 

Simultaneously Stylo Shoe shareholdci^ 
have received their first communication 
from Br^ish Shoe, urging them to rejeei 
the proposals to raise the votes of the man¬ 
agement shares from eight each to sixteen. 
Tiicy are also reminded that Stylo Shoe will 
be buying a pre¬ 

sumably noediiig^'clpimftfiptaldirure to pm 
it back on to ita icet. ..The.cash ckmaii 
the bid alone will need £1^ million. Sopu’ 
Stylo ^reholders have already taken fright, 
it seems, for the price has slipped funh^t 
this week by yjd. to los. lo-Jd., making its 
bids worth i8s. 3d. and i6s. 9d.—well 
below BSC’s and comparing With 19s. 6d. 
and 16s. 7i<l. in the market. 

The proposed Stylo-Barratt mergnr would 
now seem to be against the interests of both 
Stylo and Barratt shareholders, and perhaps. 
but less certainly, of the Barratt employees 
too. 


DIMPtEX 

Ex Glamour ^ 

T m report of Dimpl^x^the electrical 
heating specialists—^is interesting not 
only because-4C-denK>fi6tmas9 once 'again 
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The largest international exhibition of office equipment, 

will take place in Paris 

from October 8 to 17,1964 at the Palais de la Defense 
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that all good things must come to an end, 
but ah»o because it turns oi|t that the reason 
for the halt to Dimplex’s himesio spectacalar 
progreta was not excessive tompetition lead- 
Jtigtp evaporation of margins. 

Dimplex has been stuck with higher over¬ 
head costs per unit than bud^ted. This 
happened not because ovenieads were 
higher, but because the volume rf produc¬ 
tion increased less than had been antici¬ 
pated. Thus higher sales produced 
profits owing to an internal mucalculation, 
rather than iiuensifying a)mpetltion. 

In March Mr H. J. Wade the chairman 
was fore cag^ting a fall in plc-tax pWft® for 
the year to June of between 15and 
The fall has turned out to be Evidently 
the damage was done in the wintei ajid 
some ground was made up subsequently, 
'i'he main cause of the trouble was an un¬ 
usually mild winter (following on the heels 
of an unusually stiff one); the voluntary 
ban on advertising agreed between the 
Electricity Council and most of the dmnestie 
appliance manulucturcrs reduced sales 
further. Mr Wade also reported increasing 
competition from other forms of heating. 

Dimplex has still achieved only limited 
diversification. Apart from the traditional 
radiators, the Dimplex electric kettle is now 
in production (but is not meiuioncd by the 
chairman). The thermal storage heaters, 
although not launched until the autumn. 
‘‘ were well received by the trade and public 
alike/’ Dimplex has now begun to make 
electrically heated furniture units. None of 
this is sufficient to protect Dimplex from the 
rigours of a milci winlci or competition 
from other heating fuels. 

These doubts, however, arc now ade¬ 
quately reflected in the earnings yield, now 
up to 10.2"., (on cMinings down from 8s" 
to 75"..) and dividend yield of 5.4"... 
Dimplex is. ordinary have certainly shed 
their glamour over the past year : they have 
fallen from the equivalent of 14s gd. to 
7<!. 4U1. 


TRHH.i:x noLi>iN<;s 

Waiting for the Tinkle 

A S suppliers of most of the glass icsed 
in British cars Triplex w'as due u> have 
a bumixT year—and it has. Its accounting 
period, up to June 30, 1964, was all 
boom: earnings were over 50".,up at 30".. 
on the I os. ordinary shares ; the dividend is 
12 against 9". last year. 'Fruer com¬ 
parisons would be with the last pure boom 
year 1959-60: from these it can be seen 
tliat Triplex has jnanaged slightly to im¬ 
prove its profit margins on sales, but is em¬ 
ploying nearly twice as much capital for 
only a marginally increased sales volume. 

Inevitably investors are inclined now to 
wait for the crash w tinkle ', assuming that 
no pure ” motor components company can 
have two good years running. Triplex's 
diversification is only <4 marginal impor¬ 
tance and it has no great cushion of re- 
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placement demand (unlike Lucas or 
Dunlop), so the ruk ,We is theoiedcally 
greater. But the motior boom shows no real 
sign of fiag^g ^er, and the increa^itig 
volume of •cxiHl^s ^ a decided bull point for 
Triplex. Poe ^^Ic most of Triplex’s Oflit** 
put is lougheoed glass (which when tut 
becomes alipfMt opaque) American mototlott 
regulations the use of ** laminated^ 

windscrcenl^.jOil '^^ch cracks do not spreads' 
and these more expensive and mowS; 
profitable. have not yet spread tO 

ordinary Bfiidf^ars, bu t they will ()robabl;y 
be s tandard lldHnn a fcw'yeSFs. 

At the lUoment^ however. Triplex is • 
pure risk stock, with a proved record of 
being able to extract the maximum profit 
out of boom years. Nor is there any sign 
that PiJkingtons, which i.s generally a8.sumed 
now to hold just over half the ^Quit^ Is 
going to be mean with the dividenefs. But. 
like so many othci companies, Triplex hre 
hoarders of cash: they will have liquid 
assets of over /J1.5 million after meeting 
the £1 million of capital commitments out¬ 
standing in June. 

The share prio? of 31s. 6d. offers 4.0 ;/ 
un dividend and 9.3' .- on earnings^ and 
reflects investment pessimism over continu¬ 
ation of the car boom. 


c:o-oWi\r:Rsnir 

Blueprint 

M r DAVID .si'iU’CKLiiY, although a pros¬ 
pective l-ibcral candidate, would like 
to turn the capitalist system upside down. 
By virtue of owning his own business. 
Landsman's Services, whose interests range 
from caravan tow'ing and repair to the manu¬ 
facture of specialist mobile units, such as 
exhibition units, toilets and site oflices, Mr 
Sprcckley is able to strike a blow for his 
ideas. With considerable courage, he is to 
sell the business to a company specially 
formed, in which his employees will hold 
“ B " shares. Mr Sprcckley, will be paid ofl‘ 
in “A" redeemable preference shares. Some 
10",. or so of future profits will be allocated 
to “ reserve." The remainder will be dis¬ 
tributed as a “ dividend " on wages and 
salaries earned in the year ; part will be paid 
in cash and part in further “ B" shares. 
There will be a trustee holding a total of 20 
“ C' " shares ; profits put to reserve (against 
future losses) would, on a winding up, go to 
the trustee, who would then give them away. 
The ” B shares will be non-transferable : 
an employee leaving will have his shares 
rc-purchased by the trustee, for eventual 
re-sale to other employees. When an 
employee has held shares for ten years he 
will be entitled to call upon the trustee to 
re-purchase them. 

Thus not only will current profits be 
distributed in proportion to current wages 
and salaries^ but control will be entirely in 
the hands of tbc employees with those hav¬ 
ing the greatest number of shares (repre¬ 
senting ploughed back profits but yielding 
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no mone^aiy return) and thus the most votes 
when cfccting directors. Mr Sprcckley^ 
reckons that withfo four years it wifi 
be posaiji^ for the employees to out¬ 
vote 14|W«n “ B ” shares and his low-votiu^ 
preference'shares and remove him ffOlSn i£ 
position JWK managing director, T^W^d 
be etam^y in accordg^ 

,;philoipo|dw ^ if he is m tlic bdit naan for 
the job Otn he ho it. It 

is in thb lOBpect d^ltir^acheme differs from 
most of nota^ the 

£iskTlSnerdE^to!fgcmaii. ITost of 
Mr Spteckley’s forerunners have found It 
relatively easy to part with their equity pfo- 
fitS| but not at all easj^ to relinquish control^ 
of their business. At John Lewis's fof 
example, “a battleship cannot go into 
action with a committee of deck-hands on 
the bridge/’ so ‘‘chief executive respon¬ 
sibility is vested in the chairman," 
(originally the Founder Mr John Spedan 
i.ewis), who holds office until the age of 75 
and then appoints his successor. He can 
be removed from office only for failing to 
observe the “ constitution.” 

It s^ms important that the transition to 
co-ownership should be made while the 
company is still young. This form of co-^. 
ownership, moreover, is only possible for a 
relatively labour inicnsixe type of business 
such as Landsman’s Services. But although 
Mr Spreckley has deviated from the 
economic man's path of self-seeking, 
it cannot be assumed that the employees 
will do the same. Few are likely tn 
retain their shares after the ten-year 
period, as the proceeds could profitably 
be re-invested elsewhere. The cost v\ 
re-purchase of shares of departing 
employees will be a constant drag on the 
supply of employee capital to the business, 
especially as the cash lump sum (bonus, av 
it may appear) on leaving is likely to 
stimulate staff turnover in the .same way 
as private pension schemes have sometimes 
tended to do. Is ii desirable anyway for 
employees to have their savings wrapped 
up in the firm for which they work, giving 
them no spread of risk and no income ? 

Nevertheless co-owners of tomorrow, 
thanks to Mr Spreckley, now have an 
imaginative and easily comprehensible 
blueprint. In a few years they will also 
have his experience (however .successful) to 
draw' on. 


In Brief, 

80 per cent Up 

Tliorn Electrical's results .showing a 
77 ;;, increase in pre-tax profits have now 
been bettered by those from Electrical and 
Musical Industries. The leap in pre-tax 
profits is 80% to £9,104,000. Sales for the 
year to June were £10 million higher at 
£94.7 million. This was not entirely due 
to Beatle records. Other sections to 
do well were domestic appliances and 
electronics. 
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EUROPEAN BUILDING SOCIETIES 



F or the people of Greece, September 
1964 will be significant as the month 
of the wedding of their young King. For 
ihe building society movement in Europe, 
September 1964 was the month in which 
the first congress of the European Federa¬ 
tion of Building Societies was held—also in 
Athens—also with King Constantine 
present, though tliis time not as a leading 
participant, but to welcome the delegates. 

The object of the federation is to 
integrate the activities of the building 
sneicty movements in Europe. The age of 
These movements varies between the two 
hundred years of the British, the oldest 
hands at the game, and the Greek move¬ 
ment, formed only recently on the German 
ixiitern and under the guidance of Cicrman 
experts. 

What did emerge at the congress were the 
harp difl'erences between the movements in 
he difl’erem countries, reflecting their diver¬ 
sity of environments. For nearly a century 
and a half British building societies deve¬ 
loped without serious hindrance from older 
established financial organisations. In 
4’.nenca, wth a hundred years of trial and 
error behind them, they have also reached 
cin advanced stage of maturity. In Europe, 
where the first effective societies were 
cstabEshcd in the mid-twenties of this 
century, they had to contend from the out¬ 
set with an already highly sophisticated 
financial climate, rctnstance from other 
finaocial organisations, and the sheer neces¬ 
sity of raising funds without undue delay. 

Not surprisingly, therefore, building 
'societies ill Europe developed along rather 
different lines. Building societies may ^ 
grouped into two broad categories. The free 
i^ving-loan system, now current in Britain 
and America, involves the separation of 
investors and borrowers. Thus, although a 
borrower may have an investing account, 
the groups are. in the main, made up of 
different individuals. The system evolved 
Through long years of experiment from that 
of terminating societies consisting of closed 
groups of in^viduals, each of whom con- 
rracted to contribute a given sum per week 
or month over a given period. When the 
oommon fund was large enough, one mem¬ 
ber would receive a loan, and this process 
was repeated every time that the fund grew 
to suitable dimensions, until all members 
had received a loan. 

While America took over the free saving- 
loan aystem in its mature form isom Briiain 
with the societies re-christened as ‘‘savings 


and loan associations continental coun¬ 
tries adopted the basic idea of terminating 
societies, but added to it the conception of 
permanence by providing for continuous re- 
cruitment of new savers. Thus the most 
prominent European building societies, 
those in Germany, France and Austria, 
operate a collective system of building-sav¬ 
ing. Before receiving a loan a prospective 
borrower must, for a specified minimum 
period and until he has accumulated a speci¬ 
fied minimum personal stake, make regular 
contributions to the fund from which loans 
arc allotted. And he must wait for his loan 
until the fund has been sufficiently 
nourished. 

Under the free saving-loan system the 
incentive to the saver to yield up his s«ivings 
is the rate of interest he will receive, the 
ease with which he can withdraw his money, 
and the efficiency of the service offered. The 
main incentive under the Lolleai\’e system 
however is the aiuieipation of a loan. The 
rate of interest is of secondary importance ; 
lenders and borrowers are identical. Usu¬ 
ally, where the collective system is in opera¬ 
tion, the rates allowed to unallotted 
building-savers and charged to borrowers 
are below open market rates. In lhance 
no interest is ehaiged or credited. 

F or many years the collective system witli 
variations was the only kind operated in 
Europe. It led to abuses which in Britain 
had long been curbed by legislation. Many 
societies made misleading and iinrealisable 
promises, some deliberately and others from 
ignorance of the mathematical factors in¬ 
volved. This led to restrictive legislation. 
In Germany, where building societies have 
developed so massively that the Federal Re¬ 
public, after forty years, has become the 
country with the third largest building 
society movement in the world, nine-tenths 
of the societies existing in the early thirties 
were swept away. 

Legislation passed in 1952 in France, 
where abuses had appeared in an extreme 
form, virtually brought building society 
work to a standstill. In Austria the course 
of collective building-saving was more 
equable, but a cleansing process was still 
necessary. 

In Switzerland and Holland building 
societies abandoned the collective principle 
and gradually went ovet to a system similar 
to tl^ British. But ins^d of drawing the 
buBc of their funds frohirlie geneial public 
by individual savings accounts, they sought 


funds from any available source: banks, 
insurance companies, and local authorities 
thus developing rather into mortgage banks 
than building societies. 

In Britain, direct liquidity restrictions are 
considered unnecessary, except for trustee 
status. The public’s confidence in and 
familiarity with building societies, their 
dose relation at local level w'iih their mera- 
bers, a survival of the friendly society spirit, 
the stolidness and civic sense of a whole 
tuition enabled building societies to steer 
a steady course through the serious crises 
of the century and of two world wars with¬ 
out ihc need for formal liquidity regulations. 

In the United States, where the 1929 
crisis resulted in difficulties for many 
savings and loan associations, a security 
system was introduced under the New Deal 
policy. To ensure their ability to honour 
withdrawals above the normal voiunx% 
savings and loan associations have at their 
disposal not only their own resources and 
bank credit, but a line of credit wjth the 
h'ederal Home Loan Banks up to 50’},1 of 
thcii assets (or 40';.', if they have resorted 
U) bank borrowing;, and the Federal 
National Mortgage Administration will take 
over certain of their loans in case of need. 

In France and C'lermany liquidity prob¬ 
lems present themselves in very different 
terms. In both countries the societies 
coiuiaLi with their savers to grant a loitn 
when cciuin plreHmihary conditions have 
been rulfilkd. In Germany'there ts a aiini- 
iTuim v\.tiling period sU' lo 2 years and 
.1 minimum personal stoke, of 40“;'> of the 
101.1) sum to be allotted. AltiK>Mgh a Ccr- 
mun building-sowt has n(vconrra<.*tuaI right 
to leceivc u loan at a given point of lime, 
there is a limit lo V^ich a S0i.ieLy can 
si retell the paiiencL; ol its building •.avers : 
art intolerably long iJiarr would dry up 
recriiitmciir. 

In France most contracts arc for a total 
period of Ten years with a contractual obli¬ 
gation on the pan of the society to grant a 
loan when five years have elapsed. Thus 
the liquidity problem in hVance and (icr- 
xnany resdlves itself into the need to ensure 
that stream of new customers is 
suffiefent to enable them to meet their com¬ 
mitments lo make advances, cortmirments 
which arc readily criculabk in advance. 

German building Bocictica have for many 
years experienced no liquidity problem and 
the waiting periods have been progressively 
reduced. Most of the societies have arrange¬ 
ments with other financial organisations for 
credits in case of need. French law until 
recently required building societies in 
France to ha\'c arrangements with other 
financial organisations covering 100of 
their engagements. This, which was deter¬ 
mined as a result of the narion-wide 
uneasiness created by widespread failures in 
France, was recently rccluccd to 60',. 
French societies meet thus obligation by 
negotiating guarantees with banks 10 dis¬ 
count their mortgages, and the banks liable 
under such guarantees arc guaranteed 
financial assistance by the Bank of Issue. 
Thus France has machinery for ensuring 
UquUky siinilar to that of the American 
system. 
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lALKS 

... But it Works 

F alks i$ a comparatively small manufac¬ 
turer (with a market capitalisation of 
£37 million) of a wide range of electrical 
goods and cables, as well as gas stoves and 
mantles. As a small unit in competition 
with a number of hungry giants, it could not 
be expected to be flourishing: but it is. 
After a comparatively static decade, during 
which trading profits varied between 
£550,000 and £700,000 there has been a 
sudden take-oflf in the year to March 31st. 
Trading profits are up by 35' . , and after 
marginally increased depreciation and a tax 
charge down from 51',. to 45'V, (of pre-tax 
profits), after-tax earnings are up by 75".. 
at £315,000 against £179,000. 


This has been achieved by decentralisa¬ 
tion to the nine operating subsidiaries, and 
by reorganising production and distribution 
so as to release surplus properties. Further 
assistance has come from the boom in the 
construction industries (which take so much 
of Falks" output) and in sales ci gas stoves. 
Clearly a company like this depends enor¬ 
mously for the future on a range of 
specialities, and Falks has these in a range 
of cables insulated with a new thermo¬ 
plastic material. It also has a number of 
divisions with an assured steady future (gas 
stoves and mantles, switchgear). But even 
in a b(X)m year like this last one domestic 
appliances and house wiring cables pro- 
duced unsatisfactory results," It is difficult 
to see the price wars in these markets 
growing any less keen, and it would be 
reassuring to think that the company was 
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aware of its delicate position in these (and, 
possibly other) fields. 

Some analysts seemed rather cross that 
Falks had deme so well; apparently un¬ 
aware of the very considerable reorg^uusa- 
tion that has taken place since Mr Cecil 
Falk became chairman, thev assumed stag¬ 
nation—or worse. Bdt me market has 
shown itself properly appreciative of the 
rise in earnings, me dividend increase from 
11% to a one-for-ten scrip issue, and 
a promise that the dividend rate would be 
maintained on the higher capital* The 
price has risen sdmost 50% this year, and 
is now near its yearns high at 60s. 9d. xd: 
but even the prospective dividend yield in. 
47 7o and earnings yield of 14';:, does not 
look unduly optimistic—^aftcr all it is double 
that for the electricals section of the share 
index. 


APPOINTMENTS for further announcements see pages 1282. 1283 and 1284 


how would 

YOU 


recruit an 



into the 


Here is a rapidly expanding industry with a substantial 
investment in research where errors can be extremely 
costly. Personnel selection must be accurate. The 
analytical approach of the scientist or engineer, 
familiat with the technical aspect, might well produce 
results. If you. as a scientist or engineer, feel strongly 
about recruiting and related personnel problems, and 
would be interested in joining a personnel team, write 
or phone for an informal discussion to: 

N. Berryman, Personnel Officer (Headquarters), 
(CHAncery 2866... Extension 132.) 

24-30 Holborn, London^ E.C.1. Ref. E.C./353 


Central Electricity Generating Board? 



Appointments will be made in one of the following grades: 

£1,535—£1,795; £1.700—£1,960 p.a.; 

£1,865—£2,125 p a . according to qualifications 
and experienco. 


I) The National Housing 
Corportition 

\ United Republic of 
; Tanganyika and Zanzibar 

SENIOR ACCOUNTANT 

A Si'iiioi Aci‘iiunt;tnt is ruguired 
miniediiiicly 1i\ the ( orporutimi in its 
Miiancc Diviskiii A guulilkaiion m 
Mccouiitiiiu'y or tun losv than ten vears’ ' 
eApeiiciice is eNsetuiul, Duties will 
ineiude rlic niaiiiij^cmoiit of luaii luntls, i 
fciisihiliiN .studies iind cost ai^couiitiiiK 
Hie |>€>si will carry a siilarv tyf not less 
than £1.76(1 per uiiniim (1 ik.iI lunnsi 
nr £2.6fli> (Overseas Terms! Applies- 
linn should he in.idc in - 
Tllfc DIRErrOR. 

NATIONAL IfOlJSINC 
C'ORPfIRATION. 

P.O. BOX 2977. 

I>AR EuS SALAAM. 
LMIED RKPUBIJC OK 
I TANC;AN\|RA A 1 N» 7 .AN 7 .|RAR. 


UNESTABI.ISIIED DISTRICT 
COMMISSIONERS ‘ 

NAIIONAI, iWINOS (OVIMIIILL 

, SoM'iul Viiciiiicies. in London uikI the 
I l*riivirii.es. tnr men and women wllli k.iini\]cdi.v 
{ id cnmoiiius. uiWMnisini; ahilily, preliTiihly will) 

I esiwricnLC nl piihliL spLakini* .md vnliintnrv 
, iniinnls.itions. UnlMTsity edinaiiioii an udvii.i- 
TttKc SAl.AHY (InniM Lnnilnoi' (ui iifif 

I 2 .^ oi owri Coxslhle establishmcni 

; lid nr 

I Applitfitiltm I Arms trom Munuaei (I'l i.t/iii 
MlniMr} of l.iiVaur. Prolcsvioiiid uiul /.veciiini- 
I Koaisivr Ailantu IJniise. f-'nirhiddon Sircei, 

I I ondoii. 1 .( 4. hiirly iippl nut lull desii.ibit 


MARKET RESEARCH ASSISTANT 


RrQlIIRl l> BV 

NABISCO LIMITED 

in tbcir busy und cxpiiiulinj: Miukcl Rcscuich rX'purlnicnt to 
iiiulcrtukc i\ vvidc vdiict> c>l stiniiilatin^ icsciiu'h. slntisticMl .ind 
dn.iivtical v^oik. 

The siKcesslul appluiinl for challonsjinu: opporUinitv will 

lilcdlly be a >01111^ nuin rcccnlK wilh r\:ic\ant 

i|Ualitic‘ations 

CtMiipotiliNO conin’idncinj; sdLir\ wilh a st.ile anJ 

considerable' scope aic ollcicd lo a man seeking a career in an 
espandiMg Ci«mpaiis. 

Applications, siaiing age, educatis'nal background, cnialilicalions. 
csperience lit' anv) and salary, lo; 

DirectiH* of I'erscmnel, 

Niihisco Uinited. 

1V«lwyii Carden City. Herts. 


THE LONDON GRADUATE SCHOOL 
OF BUSINESS STUDIES 

1. I he Governing Body of the London Graduate .School ol 
Business Studies wilt need lo considei the appitinlmeiil o1 Ihc 
Principal of the School by the end of I9(i4. 

2. The Principal will be responsible, under Ihc Governing Body, 
for the organisation of ihe London Business School. He will be 
expected to take a leading pari in the setting up of the School, 
which will include selecting and appointing Ihe academic and 
administrative stalf, drawing up the syllabus nf couiscs and 
developing the School's relations wJth indusirv 

He will be paid on a scale compaiable to the Head of a 
university or universil> college and will also be permitted lo 
accept outside consultancies and direvtorships. He should 
prclcrabl\ be someone who has had experience both m academic 
work and in business. 

4 . Proposals concerning the filling of this post would be w'clcome. 
buriher enquiries should be addressed to the Secrefury to the 
Academic Planning Board at 180 Queen's Gate. London. S.W.7 
(KEN UMlOl. Pixiposals may be sent in confidence lo Lord Plowden. 
Chairman of the Academic Planning Board, at that address. 
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“Great acMvity 
throughout the Group... 
progress in all sections ’ 

Mr John Oldham, O.B.E. 


Extracts from the Staictncnt by Mr. John 
Oldhamj ctrculawd to shareholders. 


The period with which I am now ^ 
dealing has been marked by great i 
activity throughout the Group and by ; 
progress in all sections. 

Group sales continue to increase, 
together with the successful penetra- | 
lion of our products into new markets. | 
Dividend for the year is 14 per cent, i 
on the increased ordinary capital of 
£1,000,000. (This compares with a j 
total dividend of 17 > per cent, on | 
£750,000 for the previous year, 
equivalent to 13^ per cent, on the 
present capital.) 

'lYading profits for the (iroup 
amounted to £564,025 and arc only 
slightly less than last year's level. The 
Parent Company has incurred 
increased expenditure on new product 
and process devek)pment, coupled j 
with re-planning of certain sections of 1 
the Denton plant to achieve increased 1 
productivity ; all of which have been 
absorbed in arriving at the profits of J 
the Company. j 

Additional capital expenditure has i 
been incurred in large extensions to j 
buildings and plant, required to meet ' 
the increased demand for the Com- | 
pany’s products. This increased ■ 


volume of production will of course 
assist in satisfactorily absorbing the 
continuing rise in the cost of materials 
and wages. 

There have been a number of inno¬ 
vations during the year—in particular 
the introduction of the new Red Top 
battery at last year’s Motor Show, and } 

the increasing acceptance of Oldham * 

battery charging and materials j 

handling equipment. 

The Future 

1 feel that the task of looking ahead 
into the future is made more respon¬ 
sible by the knowledge that this 
Report is being written on the ' 

threshold of the Company’s cen- j 

tenary year. | 

Looking back over the long distance I 

which it has travelled during the past , 

100 years, and the knowledge and | 

experience gained during that time, | 

1 feel confident that given wise t 

statesmanship in the nation’s affairs j 

and freedom from political and ccon- ! 

omic conditions beyond our control, 
your Company will, in its second | 

century, continue the pattern of ex- j 

pansion which has been characteristic { 

of its first hundred years. ! 



dham and Son Ltd. 


Battery, Mine Lighting and Mechanical Engineers 

DENTON, FRANCE: AFRICA; INDIA; AUSTRALIA 


**...ln fine shape to 
meet the challenge 
that lies ahead...” 

From the SfiUcmeni hv the Chtiinn(tn^ 
Mr t. J. liadif. 

Net prufU bct'urc taxation v^as 
1861.621 "'9 per cent below the 
previous vear's hiiiire. 

We have now added n very wide 
iani»e of ihcimal siora^ic healers wliiwh 
vva** voted the best new dorneslie 
elccirieal appliiinee dcveli*pmenl i»t 
the FleLliical I in*ineers' t'Khibi* 
tion. 

Product ii>n h.is commenced of 
elcctrieany heated fnrutture units 
which strike a new note in radiant 
(Ire design. 

Tor the first twelve weeks of the 
current ftn.ineial sear, total ordci's 
received .ire approximately M the 
same level as for the corresponding 
peruul ol last year. 

It is fur loo cUily to make any 
dcliiiilc loreeast of the linal results, 
aithougli ever increasing costs make 
it unwise to anticipate profits much 
in excess of last year. 



DIMPLEX LIMITED 
MILLBROOK * SOUTHAMPTON 


NYASAI AND RAILWAYS 
IIMITLD 

The thirty-ihird Annual Gcncrnl Meeting of 
Nyasaland Railways Ltd. was held in I^indon, 
on "J’hursday, September 17th, and was followed 
by an Extraordinary (rcneral Meeting at which 
resolutinns were passed changing the name of 
the Compiiny to Malawi Railways Ltd. and 
effecting certain alteialions to the articles of 
jsstiL’iation. 

'I'he following is an cxiraci fiom the annual 
siutemem by Mr A. H. Ball, the chairman: The 
fnaior reorganisation ol the railway, resulied in 
a cotisiderahle rediiciion in the number of staff 
employed. Ti is imfominaic iliui the drive for 
ea)i)omy should be the cause of unemployment, 
but the retrenchmeiit ot staff was a necessary 
ct)rieLii<)n of unrealistic increases in preceding 
veaiwhen ihc luinibei of additional siaff 
employed had been out ot all projxirtion to the 
annual rates of irallic. The retrenchment pro- 
giainme was effected with ihe full ccK^peiation of 
both (jovernmcni and the employees’ organisa¬ 
tion. and those members of ihe staff whose ser¬ 
vices were dispensed wiili received generous 
compeiiNaiion. 

Unfortunately, the pioblemB which Were sur¬ 
mounted during ihe course of the reorganisation 
programme, were accompanied by a serious fall 
in the tonnage tarried. The financial results for 
1963 are, to say the least, very disappointing, 
and this is due in no .small degree to the serious 
effect of road compeiHlon. ’ITierc is not the 
slighiest doubt that an increasing quantity of 
ctynsumcr goods which are being mamifactuped 
in Southern Rhodesia are reaching Malawi by 
ro.ad iranspori on the direct road from Salisbury 
to nianl yre. 
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< aj»!Uil In 1 >.M“ 2B,ri(»2.r>(lO from DM 111 .,‘ 17.*,000 lo DM I I 2 , 9 !j 7 .r »00 


Tlic Annual SliarehoMcrs' Meeting held on 
July X, decided upon an increase of tiic 

(iiinipany's capital Htock by it»:kuing new common 
sux-k in a total nominal amount of 
DM 28,562,500 at an issuing price of 200 per 
ecru of par value, to raise the Cx>mpany's 
common iliare capital to DM 142,937,500. In 
this connection and in view of the introduction 
of the new shares on the stock market we submit 
lire following report on the Company. 

Hisfory 

'J'lie Iiif\tory of Vcrciniglc Glaiusuiff-I'ahijkcn 
ACf is intimately ticii to the worldwide devel¬ 
opment of the man-made fibre industry. In 1899 
the founders of the C^ompany were the first u> 
introduce a commercially successful process of 
viscose rayon manufacuirc in the Company's 
original plant at Obcrbruch near Aachen. The 
(ierriian man-made fihic industry was botn. 

In the years thereafter, GlnnzstofT csrablished 
additional plants and subsidiary companies both 
at home and abroad. Participation in other 
companies also producing man-made fibres 
seised to expand and supplement the ('oinp.uiv’s 
imeresis. 'Mms, in 1913, a controlling share 
was acquired ot Verctnigte Kunstseidclahril. 
All of Franklurt, which developed into whjii’s 
now the plant at Kelatcrbach cm Mam. By ihe 
oiiibreuk of World War I the Coinpans’s l.isi 
gmwih luul reached its first peak. 

'fhe war entailed heavy setbacks tin our ('oni- 
pany. However, as early as 1918. the fkiyeiische 
OJ.inzstolTT’abrik ACr was founded : it i*. known 
today as the Coinjiany's Ohernburg plant. In 
1924 f'rlanzstoff invested in J IV Bemben.! .ACi. 
B.irincn. A new joint ventuie was undeitaken 
in 1925 ill cooperation with f'auiriaukb 
Limiicd of l.cmdoti. the iiupon.int Biiiish man¬ 
made fibre producer, to form the (Ban/sioll* 
(.ounaulds Clmbll of (’ologne. 'I'o process and 
upgrade tllan/stoif blues, .i new tnill w.is con- 
stiucU'd at \X aldiiicl in the same year. In 1955 
a sepai.iie (iompans, the Spuiniasci ,\(i ai 
Ka'‘sel, v^as established i»i eiiier the tuynn staple 
bu- mess 

Heavy losses weie again mtheted upon the 
liompiin> In the 1945 lueakdown ot Germanv. 
All diiCLi and mdiicei loreign lioidings w'cie 
lost in CzechosUnakia, liuls, Japan and the 
l'S.\. and viniy ihiee of what had been si\ 
plants in Ciermain wcie left lo ilic Gioup. In 
spite of ''Uch adveiMiles, Glanzstod sui.cecdes1 in 


It 


GIANZSTOFF 
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recapturing its leading position sviihin Ger¬ 
many's man-made fibre industry in a surpris¬ 
ingly short time. Today, the Glanzstoff Group 
is by far the largest producer of man-made 
fibres in Germany and one of the leading Com¬ 
panies m this field the world over. 

l*ro<‘<*ssps—N ch* Pr<Klii 4 *l« 

The path onward to its present importance led 
the Company through a number of succe.ssivc 
stages. Tlic success of the basic cuprammonium 
process was paralleled only a decade later by the 
viscose process for artificial silk spinning. Years 
of intensive research finally yielded spinning 
processes Ixnh foj- short viscose staple fibres and 
high tenacity industrial rayon based on the 
initial viscose spinning method. 

GlanzstofT was among ttic first to realise die 
potential of ilic newly developed synthetic 
fibres. In 1943 the Company acquired an IG 
Farbenindustrio Jicen.%c for the polyamide fibre 
PERLON (nylon 6). As early as 1950, Glanz- 
slolf was able to start commercial production of 
PERLDN iilanieius in its Obcrbruch plant. In 
the field of PliRI.ON spinning as w'cll as in 
others. CBnn/siofi is now the leading German 
maiiulactiirer. 

Against the background of its own advanced 
researcii work, Glanzstoff together w'ith I'arb- 
vverke Iloeclist obtained in 1963 a license from 
Bniisli Imperul (ihcmical Industries Ltd. for 
the production o( polyester filaments and fibres, 
sold by the C ompany under -the trademark ol 
DTC^LFN fVoduciion was taken up in 1955 by 
the Obernbuig and Oberbiucli plants simul- 
taneoiislv. In 1957, the Obcrnbtirg plant added 
nylon foi iiiduMiial uses and laici textile nylon 
to IIs spmnin:: operations 

Ins e«^'iiipiil Polirs 

The driinuiic developincnr afiei Vfoild Wai II 
IS marked bv ibe introduction ol new ptoducis 
and entis into ciuiielv new markets. From the 
verv beginning, the Companv's investment pohev 
in contormity with its long range marketing 
policy was geared to the provision of funds tor 
the const 1 net ion ot new pl.ini, the expansion oi 
existing t.iciliiies and the continuous modernisa¬ 
tion of m.achinerv to keep .ihreasr of rapid tcch- 
iiologital progress 

This necesMiaied “iibsiant lal capital expendi- 


J. r. IIi'iiiIm'ik ^ 

CVipiial Stock DM 45.000.000. 

t^rlan/stoll interest: 80,8 pei cent 

Piofu and Loss Coiisohdaiion Contract with 

iilan/sioll 

r P Bemberg .\('r has pl.ints in Wuppeii.il- 
Bairnen and Aug.sburg 

The Barmen plant piodiices PF.RLON (nvlun 
6 ', cLipiammonium Rayon, Cuprophan loils and 
syniheiic tilms and foils. With the exception of 
PHRLGN, Bembetg does its own selling, 'I'hc 
Augsburg plant ts .a we,'.iVing mill. By the end 
<ir 1903 the Company had a labour force of 
3,083 


turcs. Since the Currency Reform of June, 
1948, a total of DM 738 million was inve.sted in 
the Parent Company alone, while the Group's 
total investments in the same period amounted 
to DM 1,071 million. The dynamic develop¬ 
ment of the man-made fibre industry and the 
speed of technological advances in this field will 
require heavy spending in the future also, to 
ensure the Company's further growth, lltc 
means obtained through this year's increase in 
capital stock will, tlierefore. be used for 
the expansion of cat^acities and researcli< 
faciliiie.s. 

IVfHliirticm Prograiuiiic 

The production programme of the Parent CAim- 
p.any and its Affiliates has been steadily expanded 
by taking up new fibres and developing tradi¬ 
tional fibres to new standards. Both the scope 
and variety of its products secure the Ca^mpany 
a place among the leading producers of the 
world. 

The Camipany and its Affiliates now manufac- 
ti>T^ the classic cellulosic fibres such as regular 
tenacity rayon, hiyh tenacity rayon and rayoiit 
staple, syntlieiics such as PERLON, regular 
nylon, high tenacity nylon and DIOLEN, tex¬ 
tured yarns such as DIOLEN-lofi, and cellulosic 
and syntlictic films, foils and laminates as well. 

ide experience in the chemical and textile 
leclinological fields has contributed to tlic 
development of many special fibre types with 
.sjvcific properties for textile and other industrial 
uses. 

Kunsiseiden-Aktienge.sellschnft processes Glan/- 
stoff fibres into textured yarns such as Helanca 
and DlOLEN-loft which are sold in a particu¬ 
larly expansive market. .Sales of this subsidiary 
Cxmipuny will certainly continue to rise through 
1964. Barnicr Maschinenfabrik AG has made 
many valuable contributions lo the development 
of iniproved and new types of machinery for 
pioduction and processing of man-mude iibics 
in ilie pa^t. lo which it added in 1964 its rennrU- 
able success in the design and consiruction of 
extruders and extrusion equipment. 

( a}iKal aii«1 

The ("company was established with an initial 
enpiialisation of 2 million Marks which by 1929 
hid increased to RM 76.5 million. In that year 
Gkui/sii)fl and N.W NeJeilandsclic Kuiisiziide- 


.XkllriigcHfUNrlinri. 

c.jpiial Stock : DM 30,000,000. 

GUn/siofF interest: 99.2 per cent. 

Prt'fii .and Loss Gonsolidation Contract with 
Glanzstoff. 

'I’he Compatiy produces rayon staple, specialty 
rayon staple fibres for apparel, home textiles and 
industrial uses and DIOLEN staple (since 1961). 
Products are sold through Glanzstoff sales chan¬ 
nels. 'i'he labour force numbered 2,061 at tlie 
end of 19o3. 


A'*/p e r f I j ,»r fleuru.- Dr. h. c. H. J. ABS, Chuirtnan • Board of Directors: Dr. Dr. h. c. E. H. VI TS, B resident 
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fiibrick Arniiciti ;ENKA) tondudcd a combina- 
•tion contract, the latter changinft its name to 
Algemcnc Kunstzijde Unit* N.V. '.A.K-Ul 
Following an increase in A.K.U.’s capital stock, 
Glanzstotf shares held bv German shareholders 
were exchanged for A.K.U. shares. A.K.U. 
emerged from this transaction as the holder of 
more than 99 per cent, of Glanzstoff common 
stock. A contractual agreement provided for 
tlie pro rata representation of Glan/sioff in the 
A.K.U. managcincni and of A.K.U. on the 
Glair/sioff Supervisory Hoard. At the end of 
* rhe war, all A.K.U. shares then held by Cjcnnan 
sliarcholdcrs were transferred lo the Dutch 
Government under Diiich law, and later parr 
of them were ceded to A.K.U. In 19.*»3, A.K.U. 
agrevd to offer part of its Gl:mzstoff holdings to 
German pre-war owners of A.K.U. shares and 
orher parlies in the Feder.'il Republic. Since 
that time, ihe A.K.U. holding in Glan/siotf has 
amounted to 75.73 per cent, of Glanzstoff 
common sttick. A new arrangement was worked 
our lonciirrcnily for the representation of A.K.U. 
in rhe ( rlanzstoff Hoard of Directors, delining the 
influence of the representatives of German siuck- 
holders in the Supervisory H<iard and reorgan- 
t ising the stalling of the Board of Directors. The 
iwo companies agreed upon extensive technical 
cooperation which has since worked out to the 
benefit of both parties. 

.'\f the lime of the 194S Cairreru y Reform, the 
Cilirn/sintF capital stock amounted to RM 91.5 
million, uliich was convened from RM to DM 
:ii ihe ratio of 1; 1. It was increased from Com¬ 
pany ftiTui^* lo DM 114,375,000 in I960. On july 
X, 1964, the Annual Shareholders* Meeting de¬ 
cided on an increase of tlie Company capital 
siock by DM 28,562,500 to DM 142,937,^00. 
'I'hc new shares issued will participate in the 
F>64 proceeds with one-Iourth ol the annual 
dividend lo be paid on older shares. 

Rcaicr shares arc registiTcd at the Dusselclorf. 
Berlin and Fiankruii stock exchanges for sale and 
olficial quotation. The Annual Shareholders* 
.Meeting clecided to preclude the statutoiy option 
lights tif sharcholdeis in .is much as u group of 
hanks led by Deutsche B.'ink AG was chartered to 
ofier the new shares at sr price of 200 per cent, 
of par value and fice c^f sales taxes to present 
common shareholders of the citnipany at a ratio 
of 4:1. Tlie option on the banks offer may be 
executed from July 23 until August 7, 1964. 
Payment lor the new shares must be clfccied on 
tVtober I, 1964. 


For the last four business years, Glnnzs'off paid 
the following dividends on common shares: 


Year 

Participating 

Dividend 

Amount 

I960 

Capital 

O/ 

/« 

paid 

DM 112-65 million 

14 

DM 15-76 million 

1961 

DM 114 25 million 

14 

DM 16 00 million 

1962 

DM 114-25 million 

144 2 

DM 18 29 million 

1963 

DM 114 25 million 

16 

DM i8 29 million 

liim 

IVodlH 

'lion • 

• • 


Including products of Spinnfascr ACi and the 
PHRLON (nylon 6j division of J. P. Bemberg 
AG, botli sidd through Glanzstoff sales channels, 
(ilan/stofT production volume for the last four 
>tMrs shows the iolhm’ing trend; 


Year 

Synthetics 

C. F. 
Rayon 

Rayon 

Staple 

Total 


tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

I960 

18.800 

39.900 

39.000 

95.700 

1*961 

24,400 

38.200 

38.400 

lOi.OOO 

1962 

34,400 

41.300 

38.300 

114.000 

1963 

38.000 

41.800 

42.600 

122.400 


iil:in/sioii prockn-ts are cxjxiricd to moie ilian 
t>0 countries all over the world. I’lic share of 
exports in total grovip sales increased from M.3 
per cviit, in 1960 lo 19.4 per cent in |96.k 

• . • liirrni.'^iii^ S;i*os 

S.iles during the 1:1st four ye:iis de\v loped .ilong 
the same lines as production: 


Year 

Glanuioff 

G. 

oup S.il 



P.-irent Company 




I960 

DM 620 million 

DM 

853 m 

illicn 

1961 

DM 697 million 

DM 

939 m 

illiun 

1962 

DM 784 million 

DM 

1,029 n. 

illion 

1963 

DM 836 million 

DM 

I.l 19 m 

illion 


Increaseil sales came ehieflv from enlarged pio- 
diKLion of synthetic filaments and iihics. 1 heir 
''hare in total sales ol the Parent (.oinpanv now 
.smouiiis lo 6l per cent. 

V met 

In spile of maikedly higher sales, the luiinbcr 
of tniployccs and workers did not increase 
notably. As regards the Parent tAimp.iny, it 
rose from 13,524 at the end of 1960 to 14,880 
;ii the end of 1963. 'Hie Ciroup's labour force 
numbered 25,804 at the end ol last year. The 
Yearly pay-roll, including wages, salaries, 
bonuses, and statutory social security lontribu- 
ijons totalled D.M 280 million. 


Rnspurrli and 

In view of the rapid technological progress both 
in production and prtK’essing, research iuid de- 
vckipJiiciit are .mumg tliose .iclivities given 
utmost importance. The Company's Insitiute 
of I'exiile rechnoJogy at Wuppertal and the 
Institute of Fibre Technology at Olx'rnburg are 
mainly concerned with processing and applica¬ 
tion research. Other research teams at Ober- 
brucli and Obernburg arc working on research 
and devclupmciiL proicciK in ihe viscose and 
synthetic fields. During the last four ve.irs, 
expenditures for rcseardi and development sveic 
above 3 per cent, of sales income, 

Rii!4!iu.^s 8 \ Mir I % I 

The first SIX months ot the current year weie 
encouraging, demand for our products continu¬ 
ing on a high level. With nil spinning facilitit< 
producing at lull capacity and mvennvries 
melting away, we were still not able to lake full 
aclv,amage of all sales opportunities. During the 
first six months of the current year s.ilcs of 
the Paieni Company rose bv 11 per cent, to .i 
total ot DM 4X4 rnillum. During ihe same 
period, tlie Cjroiip's sales increased bv almost 
13 per cent, as against the first .six montlis in 
196.3. Sales also may be expected to ainiiiiue 
v.cll above the level ol last year lor the rest 
ot 1964. Payment of .in appropriate dividend 
lor the cun cm business year is ensuied in spue 
ol sieaclv pressure on I'ainings Irom raw m.iieii il 
pt ilcs- and w.igi s 

I liliii-o rrn<;tor'fi 

In our ludgmeni the tuiuie piospicts of the 
m.iii made fibre mdiisirv :iie good The shaie 
ol mati'iiiadc fibres in world textile consumption 
has again increased during the last vear to pie- 
senlly 26 per cent. On the basis of their in¬ 
herent higher value, their share in the value of 
textile production is even higlier ilian that, 
estimates indicating some 40 per cent, .md mole 
for the past yeai. Tlius, coTfon’s share in the 
value of world* lexiile production was almost 
reached. It may he expected that man-made 
fibres will further exfiand ilicir share «ind soon 
attain first place among all textile rmiterials, 

'I'hc Group's investment programme is geared 
to the increasing need fur textile miiicnals and 
rhe structural shifts to he expected in the sales 
ul the Group's products. 


f (auiiRkioff-CitiiriiiiiMii UmMl, < 

Cipiuil: DM 24,000,(MM). 

Cilanzstoff micrest: 50 per cent., 1963 dividend 
7 per cent. 

The Kdln-Weidcnpesch plant produces rayon 
staple and textile rayon, sold through Glanzstoff 
sales service.s. The Gompany also produces 
sulphuric acid to supply own needs and for out¬ 
side sales. At the end of last year the Company 
had 2,311 employees on irs p.iy-roIJ. 


kiinhlnrldtii-Akliriigi-nrllMchAri, ^ 

Capital Stock: DM 14,000,000. 

Cilanzstoff interest; 99.6 per cent. 

rrofji and Loss Consolidation (ionii.ici with 
Glanzstoff. 

'Fhc Company has plants at Wiippcrinl-Barmcn, 
Waldniel and Konz/Moselle. ITiey produce high 
and low elasticity te.xiured yarns from PFRLON, 
nvioii and DIOLKN filaments as well as fancy 
varns and twists of FF.RLOM, nylon .and rayon. 
7'he labour force totalled 1,625 at the end of 
last year. 


HaiiMrr Mmm'M uriifnkl ik 4kltrii||{rarllM'iiat'|. fli'uini 

(.apital Stoi'k: DM 5.7fJt),000. 

(danzxiof) interest: 6N.S per cent., J963 diMdenJ 
14 per tent. 

i'hc plant at Rcmsclicid-Lcnnep produces 
specialty machinery for the man-made fibre and 
textile industries as well as extruders itnd e.xtru- 
sion equipment. Tlie Cnmp.my sells its ov\ n 
products. 'I'he number ol employees at ye.u- 
end was 1,844. 


Prof, Ir. E. F. BOON 


Dr. A. EBERT 


H. j. SCHL.ANGE-SCH'ONINGEN 


Pr. L. VAUBEL 
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KOMAG INDUSTRitS 

A HLCOrtD YEAR 

'i'iic ihirty-niiuli anniml Hcnciul mccung of 
Rom;jL Industries l4d. was held on ScprtmlK-f 
23rd m London, Mr R. D. Boyce (the ctiairman'y 
presiding. 

The following is an exiract from his circu¬ 
lated statement: 

Turnover and Profits: The CJompany has 
enjoyed a record year. Net Profit (before taxa¬ 
tion) stands at /,86,4,S9—the highest yet 
achieved. After deduction of tax, even at its 
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present burdensome level, the Net Profit earned 
will show an advance of some 26 per cent oyer 
the previous year. 

Export: This Division ha*' once more 

expanded liie scope and dtsrnburion of the 
Company’s products. 

Cables Division; National consumption of 
these products h steadily increasing. 

Rubber and Tyre Repairing Products: 

Demand both at home and abroad is on the 
incfeUsSc. 

Safety Belts; We have had a fair share of 
available business, but public apathy towards 
this fonii ot prolcclion still perNists. 


LancashireandYorkshire 





SHbstantiai all round progress is reported by Mr 

iS. M, RosSj chairman of Lancashire and Yorkshire _ 

Tiilketh Group Lid,, in his statement with the accounts for the year ended March 
SI* X 964 » extracts from which follow:-^ 



Year to 31 si March 

1964 

1963 1 

1962 


£ 

£ 

■ ‘ £ 

Nel Protil, after dcpreciitiion and tax . 

192,660 

118,770 

124,575 

Depreciation . 

155.030 

110,817 

112,922 

Taxitiion. 

71,411 

26,887 

152,823 

Ordinary Dividend . 

50,241 

43,720 

43,047 

Tola! Group Capital and Reserves . 

1.637,536 

1,397,519 

1,188,461 

Turnover. 

6,057,110 

4,380..19l 

4,907,738 

I-KporU . 

2,782,627 

2,317,373 

2,284.773 


A final dividend of 9 per cent is recommended, making 17 per omt for the year, against 
15 per cent. Current assets increased from £1,861,458 to £2,346,804 and liabilities from 
£1,256,060 to £1,764,201. Bank overdraft was doubled due to a rise of 39 per cent in turnover, 
hcavT cash payments for new acquisitions and over £90.000 for capital expenditure. 

Need for More Capital 

Recent major textile takeovers cannot be ignored. Tlic need for more long-term capital 
at an opportune time is now evident to reduce the bank indebtedness in preparation for expansion 
through further acquisitions as and when suitable well-managed concerns can be found. 

In the Lancashire division tlie order book today is more than double thi.s time last year 
and is 30 per cent up from March 31, 1964. The Tulkcth Mill’s yam production increased 
by about 181 per cent during the year and subsequently a further increase of 16 per cent has 
been achieved. 

Tlie Yorkshire division is more integrated, highly versatile and expanding. Production 
consists of speciality products, such as high quality fine worsted yams for the Huddersfield 
trade, worsted yarns blended with Tcrylcnc and oilier man-made fibres, hosiery and fancy 
novcliy yarns in the spinning seel ion ; in the manufacturing section we produce the highest 
jvissible quality fancy worsted suitings ranging from 6 oz. cloths to 20 oz., high class mohair 
suitings, plain and fancy, and a great variety of novelty cloths containing worsted, mohair, 
caNbrnete, silk and Terylene. 

Combined turnover of die spinning section of the Yorkshire division increased by about 
15 pe*r cent and its contiibuiion to Group earnings has been substantial. Since the end of 
the year demand has improved furtlier, margins arc better and order books of all units are 
satisfactory, securing :i iiigh-leveJ rate of machinery activity for several months ahead. 

Record Production and Exports 

An all-time production reconl was achieved in the manufacturing section. Exports increased 
by 20 per cent to a new record. Present order books of Moxons, Martins and Becksidc Mills 
are very satisfactory, with full production of all the units of die section well secured until 
early 1S>65. 

Group production and sales for the first 5 months of the current year,exceed those for 
die corresponding period last year. With full order books all round, the general pattern of 
trading is very encouraging and subject to present conditions being maintained, results of the 
current year should prove appreciably better. 

Copies of the full report can be obtained from die Secretary: — 

htsurance BnMfiigs * PKkover Street * BradfonI 
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Our General Motor Accessories continue to 
thrive. 

Current Assbis; Excess o\^f Current Li^ibtli- 
Dividend of 321 per cent for the year, an 
increase of 2] per cent over die previous year. 

Reserves: Capital Reserve remains unchanged 
at £201,158. Revenue Reserves are greater at 
a total of £100,912, due to transfer of £15,500 
to General Reserve, and increase to £7,849 in 
Carry Forward. 

Dividend: The Directors reaimmeiid a total 
Dividend of 32i per cent for the year, an 
increase of 21 per cent over the previous year. 

Conclusion: The Company celebrated its 
Foriicth Anniversary on April 2nd this year. 

The rcpijft was adopted. 


R. G. SMAW & COMPANY 

Tlie twenty-third annual general meeting of 
R. G. Shaw & Company Limited will be held 
on October 13th in London. The follov/Ing is 
an extract from the circulated review of the 
chairman, Sir Charles Miles, OBE. 

The Group profits before taxation amounted 
to £499,432 as cotnpared witli £488,634 for die 
previous year. After deducting the amount 
required for taxation on the profits for the year ^ 
to June 30, 1964, and crediting the sum of 
£7,500 for taxation over-provided in previous 
years there remains £254,615 as compared witli 
£24.5,522 for last year. 

Including the subsidiaries wc have trans¬ 
ferred £50,000 to General Reserve and £28,520 
to C>>ntingeocies Reserve. A final dividend of 
12] per cent (making 20 per cent for the year 
on the Capiial as increased by die one for five 
capitalisation issue made during the year) is now 
recommended, leaving £167,893 to be carried 
forward as against £138,798 last year. 

As members arc aware, on January iM last 
your Company took over the office of Secre¬ 
taries to various Rubber and Investment Corai^ 
panics in place of its wholly owned Subsidiaries, 
Shaw Darby & Company Limited and Oriental 
Estates Agency Limited, and the latter Com¬ 
pany went into Members’ Voluntary liquida¬ 
tion on July L 1964. 

The activities of Shnvv Darby & Company 
Limited are now entirely concerned with export 
trade and die icoiguiiisalioii will result in 
increased efficiency and a saving of expenditure. 

Tlie review concluded with a brief summary 
of the activities of each of die Companies 
comprising tlie Group. 


Binding Cases 

Biiuliiuj auci foi Tiir l:i<.)NUMisi arc aiuilabL' 
from 1 \siniM) L'li). The arc in stijl, 

dark hliic chub foier<, and arc fiih-huctcd 
the sf^ine; they pjoiidc an c\trctiich- cfjcctixc amf 
ftnn binding and nil/ hold i ^ iui/cv of the notniaJ 
edition to^eth*,i nidi the (fua*tcrh /nJrr, vr 16 
rivrrrv of the air edition w ith two quarterly Indexes, 
The year can he siaatpcd on the spine. 7he lOU 
per case^ post free throughout the world, is I4.^. 
Orders, stating requirements ilcarlj and cntlodug 
a remiitamct should be sent, not to 1 nr 
Economist, but to — 

liASIBlND Ltd. 

(Dept. E), 

84 Newman St., London, W. i 
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lOUfS NEWMARK LIMITED 

lORtCAST CXCCLDID 

The Annual General Meeting of Louis 
Sewmark Limited was held on September 23rd 
in London, Mr Herbert H. Newmark, Chair¬ 
man, presiding. 

7'he following are extracts from his circulated 
Statement for the year ended March 28, 1964 

The Accounts now before you show on the 
C’onsoJidaied Balance Sheet the effect of ilu 
accjuisition of the Martin Group of Companies 
which w'as reported to you by my letter o; 
March 20, 1964. It will be seen that the tot a! 
assets of the Group now amount to ^'3,713,76(> 
^id the Capital and Reserves to £1,597,963 aftei 
writing off £125,000 being g(K>dwill paid for ilic 
McMurdo business. 

'I'hc profits before taxation total £269,454, in¬ 
cluding for the first time the profits of the 
McMurdo Instrument Company, which was 
acquired on February 1, 1963. These profits 
do not include any of the profits of the Martin 
Croup since this Ciroup was not acquired until 
March 20, 1964, only four working days before 
ihe end of our financial year. 

1 am pleased to be able to report that the 
results for tlie year have e.\ceedcd the forecast 
of £225,000 made in my Statement accompany- 
ir>R last year's Accounts. In my letter of March 
20, 1964, a forecast was made of profits of 
£295,000 (before taxation and Loan Stock 
interest) for the Group as now constituted for 
the year to March 31, 1965. Whilst a substan¬ 
tial part of the current ycai is still before us, 

1 am encouraged to say that this forecast of the 
Croup’s profits is likely to be exceeded. How¬ 
ever, your Directors plan higher expenditure on 
development work which is an increasing but 
essential cost to ensure the success and progress 
of the Ciroiip in the future. 

D1VIDLNI> INCHEASi:i> 

Vour Directors arc recommending that the 
Dividend on the Ordinary Share Capital of your 
Company be increased this year to 10 per cent 
(less tax), against 8 per cent (less tax) paid for 
the two previous years, and we would expect 
to be able to maintain this rate for the year to 
March 31, 1965. The 772,000 Ordinary Shares 
of 5s. each, issued to acquire the Martin Group 
ol Companies, do nor rank for the dividend now 
recommended but will participate in dividends 
in future years, as will Ordinary Shares issued 
or. conversion to holders of the Convertible 
Loan Stock. 

You will receive with these Accounts a letter 
dealing with the proposed increase of the Share 
('•apiial of the Company by the crciiiion of addi- 
cibnal Preference Shares and I need not 
elaborate here on these proposals. 

The activities and products of your Group 
are varied and one must expect variations in the 
progress and profitability of each of them and 
there is no particular activity which calls for 
special comment. We arc, nevertheless, an inte¬ 
grated Group using our resources of finance, 
know-how and manpower to ensure, to the best 
of our abilities, that the Group as a whole is 
financially sound and well able to hold its own 
in these days of rapid technical progress and 
strong competition. 

1 welcome to the Board Mr C. S. Martin, 
Chairman of the Manin Group of Companies. 
Mrs F. M. E. Newmark and Mrs I. E. Newmark 
have retired from the Board of the Parent 
Company. 

The report and Accounts were adopted. 
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H. S. WHITESIDE & COrUMTfED 

“SUN PAT« “PAN VAN» 

The fotlozi tfig arc sahem points fiom the circulatcii Siatcmcm of Mr T, A. Barnes {Chair- 
orui MariaDireernr) terth the Accounts for the year etuling December Ji, J96.?: 

I URNON^HR AND PROFITS: The Group’s steady progress i$ reflected by the increase 
in trading profit from £580,000 to £606,000, and must be regarded as satisfactory when 
viewed against a background of constantly rising costs of materials and labour and the 
fiercely competitive conditions whicii chiiraacrise evcr\» sector of the food industry and 
v^hlch show no signs of abatement. Our major Subsidiaries mainruined their coniribuiion 
to the Group's profits. 

EXPORTS: My forecast that Export Sales for the year 1963 ^^'ould establish a new 
record of turnover and profiiabiliiy has been amply fullilled. 

CURRENT PROSPECTS: Trading to date has been effected at a satisfactory and profit¬ 
able level, and wc approach what is normally our peak sales period confident that the demand 
tor the Group s products will be maintained throughout the remainder of the year. 'This 
confidence can also be regarded as applying to our long-term prospects. 

\our Group can now claim ihat it manufn«.inuv ihc most extensive range of products 
in the United Kingdom food industry. 1963 

Trading Profit. .£608,426 

Profit available for appropriation. .£325,058 

Ordinary dividend (22for the year) .£156^722 


PORTALS HOLDINGS LIMITED 

1 The U)iIo\\ing infi>rmaiion is extruded from tlie 

1963 Consolidated Accounts of the I 

Group considered at the forly-fifih Annual General Meeting held 
Scpiembcr 23, 1964 :— 

in London on 

( 

1 

1%3 

1962 

1 

j lssucdCapit.il 

£ 

£ 

Ordinal V. 

2,791,103 

2,791,103 

Preference. 

762,620 

762,620 

Group Reser\cs... 

2,345,582 

2,003,101 

Group Net Current Assets. 

(excluding future tax) 

3,407,049 

3,124,(Ki9 

Group Trading Surplus. 

1,365,769 

1,356,189 

Group Profit, after Tax. 

Ordinary DMdend: 

629,730 

627,988 1 

Total (after Tax). 

256,432 

256,432 

! Times co>ered . 

2.3 

2.3 

Rate. 

15";: 

15"i 1 


SCRIBBANS-KEMP LIMITED 

The Annua/ General Meeihifr of Scribbam-Kemp Limircil tuill be held on 

September in London. 

Extracts fiom the ctrai/utcd Staiemetn of the C/tairtnan, Mi W'l/haw A. MePhaily 

are: — 

Net profit of the Group for the year 1963/64 (*>3 weeks') amounted to £331,005 compared 
with £401,346 for 1962/63 (52 weeks). Allowing for the exira week in 1963/64, this 
represents a drop in profits of 19 per cent ; some part of this drop has been caused by 
heavy writing do\Mi of stocks uhich has proved necessary. After providing £165,589 for 
taxation the profit is £165,416 compared with £207,218 last year. However tax credits 
arising from the sale of fixed assets, from capital allowances brought forward and from 
over-provision in previous years amounting to £138,723 make the net adjusted tax for 
the period £26,866—an abnormally lov, figure. 

Due to the reduction in size of the Group’s operations at Grimsby, substantial costs 
relating to staff redundancy claims, to losses on sale of plant and to the general re-organisation 
are being incurred. The Directors have decided therefore to provide £400,000 in these 
accounts to cover rc-organisaiion costs ; £120,000 has been charged as a special item 
in the profit and loss account and £280,000 to capital reserve. 

The Directors recommend a final dividend of 5 per cent, less income tax, which with 
the interim distribution of 5 per cent paid on 3rd April, 1964, makes a total of 10 per cent, 
the same as the previous year. Dividends for the year exceed the earnings by £108,523 ; the 
excess last year was £56,257. The Direaors wish to make clear that their policy in future 
will be that dividends must be well covered by earnings if the Group is to grow and prosper, 
and the aaual amount we shall be able to pay for 1964/65 will depend upon the results 
for that year. 













J. 

C OAST l.INfcS UMmO 

* 

'I lie (iltv-first Aimiml Cicncra) M(.i.nnv: 
(*l <AiaM IJdcs i.inu'tcd was lie!'I in 

jAituinn nil ScptenilxT Ziiul. 'Ilic CIv.iiMiian. 
Sir Ariiet Robinson, in tlic lowih' n! J.' 
'vtnd: 

'flic inidinK profn inr ihf ><;ai alici 

providuiji: lor dcprccKiUon. spcvml survey** and 
dviciu'd rcpaiiN, as sli.»«ui l'\ ilic ( onMilid.iicJ 
Tiolit & Loss Accouni, was 1.059,269. 

piofit sliovvcd an iiuicMsc ol y^,44,408 ovci the 
result for 1962. an cneoiirai*uig outcome to a 
year which conimciKcd with such ditliciiliics 
ariMiii; tiom the a|>|xiUinK wc*atiu:r conditions. 
Dutiiijir 1963 we acquired the shnre capital ul 
two comp'inics, bin due to the co-ordiu.ition ol 
ihclt Kiiviiics tiicy did not make a sr^nilicani 
conn ihlitioii in lo the results ol the 

(iroiip Ol the iiicivasc of /.2sJ,sS in divL 
dciids Iruin AssiKiaicd CCompanies /,'14,28>, 
which WHS rNtf in rcHpeci 4*1 a loU yctii. ariHCft 
fnmi <nrr investtnent interest in Tayfortli 
I iiniiccl. 

Aliiar dcdiiciiiifT the charge for laxuiiont 
y^.ts7,46s .IS ajAainst /^3?i9,439, and iiicluduig tlie 
nci prolit arising 1‘rcijn the disintsal ol operating 
assets, the piofif of the Group anunmicd to 

743.418 as compared with >t^6,89J for tlic 
year 196Z. In .idditioii tlieic was a lealiscJ 
sin plus on the wile of trade invesinieiils of 
/,T94,177 which vva.s traiiafeiTed to a ('upiial 
Kt'ser\e. 'These un cslmejns hnd been held foi 
tnaiiv yeais, but the ehaiiging palletii ol the 
act i'vi lies cl the Ciixmp li<id rodiiccd the 
imiHwiiinee ot this holding. 

'The Report and Accounts were adopted 


COMLANV MKHTINCi RLPDK'l'b 


I ORRAINt'l sc ALT 

'J'he Annual General Meeting ol' Loiramj- 
Icscaui S.A was held in Parts on June 16ifi. 
'The following dcMails are taken from the Dnec- 
tors’ Report for the year ended Uecemhe] .M, 
1963, and from Monsieur Roland Labbe's 
stalcineni sn the meeting 

Lorraine liseaui producud 2.057,000 inelni. 
loll', ol ^teel in 1963 as againsi Z,100.(H)0 tons 
in 1962; and 364,?(J() ions uf tubes ■iiiiluilmg 
the liiii'e welded tubes inanuf.icliutd at llie 
Sedan vvoiUn and the ('oinp.iny's A() per ecnl 
production quuni frmn the Siieiele dcs 'Tulx-s de 
M.uibeugei, cotiipated with 37', 150 Ions in die 
prev ious yeai, 

Pioliis fur the year, totalling 1* 43,490.649. 
are to he set aside foi dcprcciatkui. Taynient 
wa.s appioved of a gross divJdciKi of T'.4 25 per 
sliare iT'.3.30 net), to be met from eapiial 
rcMMives. 

Results foi Ihe first sl.\ months of this year, 
showed a fnarked improcciucuL. Steel oiiiput 
wet this itcriiKl totnUed L16H,000 tons as 
against 1,039,000 tons for the first half of 1963, 
and 209,000 tons of Uihes, againsi 199,000 
tons. 

1‘he piiees of steel shares on the Bourse were 
affeeted b\ last year’s unfaviMiiable conditions, 
and .11 their current lewis thes still be.ir liitle 
relation lo the companies' real values, 

C.'»»piV.N o/ the iiill (iii rrenchf )na\ 

be ohimncd fivni: Lotiaine-Hsvam S.A., 7 
Rout/ Poim liujiieaiuh I\uis AT’/', V'nnicc 


rmi HC:ONOMLST Shn'£MBliK 26. I 9 r„ 

H. A. SAUNDERS IJIVflTEll 

(tar Distributors) » 

'Tlic tnenfy-niiiih Annual General Meeting i>; 
IT A. Saunders Limited was held on Septeni 
her 21st in l.ondon. Mr Gordon W. Saunders 
CTiairman and Managing pirector, presided anu 
:a the course of Ins s|?eeeh, said: 

1-iist year in in> report I .stated that wc wc 
looking forw .ird to :i year eomparable in suecc^ 
to iinv in the pasi, and our hopes have beti 
more than justified by the achievement of ai 
all lime record profit. VTe always endenvon- 
to be in a position to function efiicictitly diirim 
the quiet spells in this very volatile indiistrv 
wiiilsr rc*nKtining poised to lake advantage (*l 
opportunities when they come. 1 think oiii 
Shareholders will agree that the Company h» 
taken advantage of opiiortunities offered ailc 
produced e.xccTleni results for the year. 

So fur during the current financial year, busi¬ 
ness has contimted 10 he very good, but wiili 
the threat of political uncertainties and econo 
nn’e itist.ihility ahead of us, I hesitate to fore¬ 
cast similnr results h>r the currc*nt year. 

1 referred last year lo the imminent opening 
of ihc new Austin depot at Hitchin and au; 
pleased lo be able lo report that it has bccnl a 
MKcvss from the start. We were privileged tc 
have Sir William Lyons open our new show- 
roorns at Cheltenham for Imperial Motorv 
I'ChiTfenham) Limired, which Company has Hd 
cently been further strengthened by the acqui¬ 
sition of .Steel & Cripps, who trade from 
ndjiicciit premises as Singer Area Dealers. 

I'hc report was adopic*d and the Ordiiian 
Dividend at 12'. per cent per aniuiin ai>prt»vetl 
"Saunders For Your Auslm** 


■ I 

APPOINTMENTS see also overleaf and page 1276 
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II.S t Ol I'iiiiiijiUiir i^'Oiiiic^i PkI\i.ikc ulvio 
I'll .ii'i<l'^.iiii Willi t'LOiioiiJU. or iono.'iUol 

.iliJ iViMlciUT III (own |<l oniioH york 
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M Km; IK II Ul snir ou 11 ( 11 ui sinr { 

IN I I ONOMII s I 

III.* lirilh whhoi wtiicli iIk {iri'ii>ri(iiitni will 

!• mtiiU .IM (III IlliliklO ll,oll<lllli. ills Ills ' 
■III <ii.iM.o-,L‘itul ciowoimUv lUikrti lo tomiilsi- [ 
III. ipolii .itioo ol loiiioi'ioiiiiiiili lli.oi, .itij 
mioMiKtioi nivduuK Ul bmiuc.-si | 

1 1 IS ooi iiricvsuiiiy ,i pritri-tiiiisiiti lot .imhhiii- 
lo. Ul js tL4.lioi’i lii.ii !i (..(Udlilfio .'iJiiiiilU liiMs* 

'll iii\ hrld |Ih iHisiMoii (4 nssisi.uii !.■. rin^r 
o< •(■ cLiiio-.iifoi Ai aiuiihsi Miii'sCklu UisUMUion , 


MU I.(>N1X)N Si'MOOl Ol 
UONOMIfS AND l•()l,mCAL 
St ii:Nt I 

Vipl't !Oll■ll^ :iit 111 . IK.I lioMi M.idoiiM-s m ' 
I'l. ^(Ivi.il Sviliiiis Uilli II (oiiwl. I';, ul I j 

Oo.t 1 11111.-111 ill' |ll.llihliilll iSOiilVlU4 Uir u 
i*oM i.| Kl SI \U( t! ASSIM \NI i.i (li. I.iiiiui 
I oiuliiii (lioup. IlitN IS II I'Oil) ti| iii|K<C!UtT 
ii.tiliiis Miiityiiii! DroliU-uis ol 1:10 111111)0111 uiul ' 
Uiliiiiui.iriiiion III Oi'uiili-I I imuIoii ;ii)J Soiitli- i 
c:isi f niMaitJ unJ ihcy will Jiu'.i ili. u'scnrili , 
Sl.tiiliiK suliirv wltltii) till- liiiim io7^-lLI.fNMl ii , 
.ii...oraiin- ti) cxpcrlciiiO (iiiil uii.ililicutioiis. : 
I'ossiKiiiiy ur vorkinn tor u liiiilioi (Ii-kx-’l- Vor I 
iuiili.:i uauUv ttiinU u» Uic ScuuUui. iaciuci 

f Dn<l(*n tfrmtp. fondoii Sdirwil nr Prvwfimk’V | 
mihI IMiiihw, H«HiKhUH» Sirisei. AiUwn.-b. 

VV 1 M whom upplk^tiiiTis, incliiiliiiu viiiii- . 

iiiliiin ifiMi uad fuiaieis or two r«f(■lGe^. aliuttU ' 
K' S4ni. not Itttii iMti Owtiii'cr .s iVuu f 


For further 
announcements see 
pages 1276,1283 a nd 1284 


AlONASH UNIVCIISMY 

VH lOHIA, ACM K M I \ 

SMI I I Kl Sf'iSHrtf OK M NIOU Ul SI AK( If 
I t I I 0\V SHIP 


Vii/mi'i < iiiiiMiiiiiiiir Hiiliiii willnn till iipiwii. 

pi til si'.iir v .It hi- iVKiMiMi.il :•« .•■ririnp lo 

i|•llllllUlllll■llS .11.1 l.SI'Llll.lli.1 

S(-«rr«‘i I (4 Ml I'h/ps i' KID r n , iisinr lo 
1 ...‘'IIU p u. fiy lour nniiiinl liHrcnivnis uf JLltNf 
e.n Ii 

f ('(fUrrtltiPx ' il.^UU p J.. rlhliiM to iJi.fNNi p,8. 
lu soro aiiiioul uii.iKnu‘M|s m iuiii ciuti. 

In normal (iuiiinsiaiui's .'i kuiircr viiioiic 
iwnues prove iiHiislasKH) lo ti««- m»V 

CdVil III cliic tOlliSi- '.o III. y .11 I hr Still (Is <il 

K 1)101 Lciturer 

An alldwnnce l< miufo lowiir.i. iravei and 
renuMut 

further pNriinilari atxJ inforniniioti as to ibc 
fuel hod of appUi-aiion may he dhtuiiied I'toni 
ilH- SIccreliir) AMOulMtlon of 1 oniMoawcMl1}i 
iMiiirrxlticx (iMiiiuii OttkcM, VlurllHuouiih lUniHc. 
I'mU Man, Loudaii, &.W.I. 

AppHvHiuins close, lit New ZealAad and 

Lc'ulon. oil fVfoAri > Hfft4. 


Vt'i'liiiiiioos iiii; invited iioMi siiiiiihlt inntJi- 
ii.iics lof ap(*i>lh|Uiu;sU ciifivi lo u KiisvwrvJi ! 
I i-lliiwsliip ur lo a Somov Kesvuik'l) I'cHowahii* 
usiiihiishcii In MonHvli Unocmlry hj i*he SMi 
liiiMiP or CumpimioM in siisimUu. Arnlu-naiii j 
.should hold the deitrrr nr IhKiiir ni Htiifnvjphy i 
or have had (MiulvalttHl rescursb im siivilM 
eapcvleiKv and be tntcrested in corrjina niu 
roMiirvb In a thald witJiin ihc wrm- or the 
EhcuIUcs of SstciH'c, f'nahui'hiK or It 
and I'oUtks. 


I'hitt or Ivononiics 



i mu IH ^ llbii hmunve mad oiMf 
E renewed foT two Roller rear* FnvrWMlii 

iitdMNi ■OMataiiiii Ml rniknlani Kioal# bd 
dged with Ihe Rerintrirf. Monash UnlverKil)*. 


C'lwti 

I 


ioK, Yicrmla. AoainUto, br 


A SI Mf KiiNdMISI IV KMiilrcd hy ih« | 
liifii.oion III lijvli liiiliiMiiis )u lit schM* , 

.lu eoMiiinu. 4 iil\|siii) sii\|(.( 111 tissKi In vlu* ' 

JilliniiMi'll ol rnilu^ ,iiul lo ipiMli' ilu- lodii.i 

tioo's I\|< iiuliiit: .iLiivuii' 111 i.liiiliiii tu Insli 
Indltsitiiil iliAi-topM). Ill. S lull 1 Hill- ilppoiiii 

riic-iii Is (iiiK.itKil Ini' urr.iiii'i iiK-nis c.-m In 
luilil. 10 .|I|||.. i>|lui itiillliillllit-MIS, sill Ii .IV 

aiiiiliiliiv vvoik S.ii.ov v.il) hi 111 ^••ll‘all‘(l. 

ITu-m is .1 iiuii-.iiiiimDiiioi> Pi iisioii anil JiK 

tissiii itiii M licnM Will. Ill 4.(ioliilvncc lo 

IMir.ioi (in'iinl '» IK IM.in linlilin .1. 

E l llNOMIM SIMISIKIW inoiuil p is, 
WOlllii son l‘••>l pi .lilll.iii Kl)M-<U*dri 
folllMII ,111 .1(1. .llll.OM -- Vol'is , IHlL.llll 

1.1 ■•lU'iiii. VsmilmKs I Kl PMi Po.’viiitlll; 

I KIMlOII W I 


LANCASHIRE COUNIY 
COUNCIL 

Ul \l>\ 1 K I ISI Ml S I 

Vpiilii i|,i>iis III. no III il liii III, liillti III 
.(OI'iiiiiiiiu-ii(s III |lic ) siuMisliiiii III Viiiui) • 
Ilu < Iril ul iIk' V oiimk f uiiin iTs I u imiimii p 

I III liur I'VNIS M KIN A MPMU»I»V If 

1.1 \l>l K, i.iaiV ”C ■ u 1., I s I U»» ^ 
»-’i (f M .VSMSIVNIS (Sf\ iniMvi l.rjfi 
1 ■ V '• (il.44.Ti I --Ml 

I Mji- wiiri ii-MiMus h liiiih di'in. ui iniiiiDi 
.111(1 iM'.iiiii.i Ml i( M ici.I(mI(mii.s i 

I wsintiui 


British TccTink.il Assisi.iiKi* 


.Vppliiunis Jut (lie ,ilH)ve posi.lulls imDi >' 
SHHiihls uiuiliUi'D 


DAIRYING rCONOMISI 

Uriigcw; 

Sii |'I-•UIU|^ISI IS IIUIIIUD III vtiuij 

tIk- rii iiuuili. anpruis of (|ir (k-srlop- 
inrni ••( ilir ilaliy iiuliisir) iii Imiptiuv 
mid Us P'lailnii lu Nailoinii Plan t(i» 
fioiiriinii- iK-veUipiiU'Ml ( ikuIkImiis 
should he aiiMiiUcd I'ioiimmiims -viili 
Cnowledui; oC the (l.m. iiuhislii l•lld 
i-’cpeilroct- ill iIk iluiioiiii. iiii!il>sis cl 
ilaii} production 

III.' tiPPMiiiiriu-ni IS uii ioiui.iii (eioi- 
tiii uiu loiir ul SIS iii.niii.v m iiic ijrvi 
Kisrancv. hul.irj A..’ sou pci iimummi 
sipliji.i to 11k. Iiivuiii.- 'las .-.iili Ills, 
irre loiviK'i service nliuvi.iiiii' ol i px 
(!.iiiek-i Ol £s4ii iMiionedi i ui 

PWssH)ii‘s .(ceiminiiidiKiun hiui riciin.i} 
iissiMHUii- piovided loi Ilu- hiKcwi 
( isiu'ruii!i lease 

Pleitsr appi) for Kiiiliii iici.i.iv in 
the AiMwintinciUh orfi.Li Uuiitii .Oif 
HI PAKTMMNl Ol IKIINK VI 
r (M>PI KAI ION. I hold lluifsc. S.iia 
PT.ik; Vlctniin S \V I, I'l.mi* tnij 
nhiiu i«iHt-tl»ri wliM orui di-TnlU ul 
qu.dlli.,iiioiis nnif ispiiuiiii .mivI 
MIHi.lTU! tu, :.hi IK> III 


. 4. K K U I. I L' K .M I ( O (j> M 1 h I 
k(RlSl\KC1I OFIKIlKi itq()|it.tl h» 
Irupical Pipdnuui las.iiuu. O.VI.ll.. to 
erahiau- the HKriuuliural poiriiiiul uf irupl(ad 
and auiMTopIcal muM and .uivKr oh mnrketfna 
or prodiicu produced hy ihciv arcus, VHcnncy 
id LimkIou bot travil ahmr.il mav he required. 

QVA1.11-1('AU0NS: Ini or !iul Clues Uoiih. 
IH Aaritiiihttral SuommiKs. or Auricuitwc piiib 
miiUina iu cvonouucs. t'V|iL'iiciu-(- uf nprlcul- 
HMc aiKi pconomtr wiadliioas in icupkat imd 
wb-iri)pi«nl coiiiiukN dchirntdc 
SAIARY Nf'AlFi dkS.Sftsil.ujK 
AFI^JCAriOM FORMS Iroio UUeLUU, 
T.F.I.. 'iWfii CiraVK Imi Kod«l. W < l oiiwlnv 
. (XJUSING <^-\lL lur uppliuilKills 
Oiiohcr 17, tbol. 


Applik. iiiiwjs, ti»'iiiji acs qii (Kill.(pull 
l*ri-si-tu ;t|ipuiMini(-iu riPriKiKt and iln- nid«' 
uiid .irhlit-sscs ul i.su iclerccs. id iJj( I li-il. '• 
till < iKiilfv 1 011111-11 <l->. C Huniy I loll IScs-O'- 
h' OcPiK 1 JDIVi 

Prviw'ris ni'i*lii.i(iruMs hii'C Kell i-riaiiKd 


IfNIVTUSITY Ol NliYV rNGLAND 

Vpp!ii.i mils .III IIP i.od fiir |h(' Inl'riv’or 
Pilsl 
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VSSO(l\II PKOI I SSOU 

SI sum ii^rf hiH IN. vc'oNoMKs 


1 KrilifU’rM jiM.s to irtu’h 
I ( OIIOMUIIN I stUMlPMrfliSN. 
s.uiiid i»i‘ jn 

iirii-HS|*ry 


fft Mi.rtmnafM' 
I.CUilOlllll O^il.llii 
but w’OiiKI rioi 


'f 


I ((JNl>l LIONS Ui APPOLMvilNi 

I C uiiiiMt iKJitt: saJa)> will I). (Kuini-ii.i 
I -icoiiliri;; |u uM.-'liH. Mtuns imd e«)iisrlcnL‘L Ki 
I Ihi CU.Si- uf llK- MlU«Vvri)UIUllllC(l UPPUUUtlKMi- 
' Silir> riipj-tv 4irt- is tuNows; \vr*cino- ISo 
I l(NM»r. JtA.K-U4o. .SeiiiDi J.Li;lurer, 4A2.'4 .a 
LMIMI ■■JLV«:4^ KiiiKii. lM.SM' . TA'-*^ 

" t ; I iiior, r>;-iM(>aKrMrr«r fc 

LM MVIS SiiluH. s nil J| prrs.oi oudi'i 

\p|l||i.MIIS lui llll I CilllU"i1lMSS SllOlllil SiliK 

wbiilud ilu) scL'k u imi'iuiideni ru- Nliuri-itiM 
.(ppowilinciil Uii Ii'UO I>IN. u I'annhU- i" 
thPsi' who iitv lutrniiiiiy rLMik.fii ouislik 

.cuMvaUa. 


ProriNMM) ift made with all appniDinxuiis Im 
truict olid re(iio,!il cxpciiers hK-unrtf (m la'vinl' 
up wn i•p|)Dlnll 1 )cln, iimf lor fianvu»i.ieat MJin 
Mipvniiiniiaihiii hciicliiK und slftlT hnueiiH; fonrv 
Arademir Midi are rdso enjifled (u rruvcl pruMi' 
.((Ml iifll Nufnry for eiiicly k-asr. 

Fiinhei* Infoisnatiiwi mny he nhiaineii fron 

^ ic h(Piniiuryi AaNOvlMiiKi oi C ainimaiAcalih 
pfvcrMltles <]lir.vnvh Olhfcf. siarttiroPurlt IfobY 
PON MaN. Loudan, S.W.l. 

APiitiiHiUins sfiise. ill ViiNtr.-.Liu and kididoii. 
on 0*tulvt .•<(, 1Wt4. 
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Head of Economic and Financial 
Research Department —- 


The prcscni heiul of ihis 
ileparlmenl in being promoted 
and we are looking for a 
siieccNSi>r U) him. I he Dcparl- 
nicnl is charged wiih assessing 
ihc clVecls of major economic 
developments on the policies 
of the group, and. by the 
application of vaiious tech- 
niqijcs of economic analysis, 
delerniinifig the best course 
of action within the group. 
The Depuilmcnt maintains 
close relations with other 
Specialist functions including 
market research and opera¬ 
tional lescarch. 


The successful candidate 
IS likely to be an economist 
ifi his early 3()s v\ilh several 
years' experience in a similar 
department at a senior level. 
He w ill ■ have experience in 
initiating economic research 
projects, supervising the 
work of others and present¬ 
ing reports to management. 
An additional qualincalion in 
cither statistics or account¬ 
ancy would be an advaniagc, 
but is not essential. 

Applications in writing, 
which will be dealt with in 
strictest conlUIcncc. should be 
addressed to : 



F. W. Draper* 
Fcrs<»iinel Officer* 


PHILIPS INDUSTRIES 


Ccnlurj Hniisc, Sbafleslmry Av«ouc, London, W.C.2. 


WOLVERHAMPTON ANO ' 
SIAIIOKUSHIIIE COLLLGi; Ol 
TECHNOLOGY 

l>ll>\KIMIM| OF MANAOi.MINI ANO 
Ilii^lNI.SS SM-Oll S 

vnplio.iiioi>w .ire (iHli^-d Tut Uic poM ul . 

SI MOK l.l(IOKlK IN \t CUL'N I INC; 

iitiiinit iikc Jiiitii.iiv I. miiJ lu he 

I'tpiMiNihli' liir lliL' Nikii'iiiiHii; Oiii\i<iii ^\liul‘ 
.(.itiw I'nUciiolotMl niul MHiiitp.cnH'iH coiirsLi mt 
. i4h.iiui(l Uxcl. A «.iiiuli<lni:c is soiHilii who 
o.is vnihuMhiHiTi lor oMvrinicni In in t.otiiiiliiK , 

'l.ullillH. k'tpC^.lHllV III IclaliOII lO I ^.'OlUiniKs. 

I MurlriKi' Ih IniliKiiry in ilii* iinpluiiiltni ol 
niiii.iRi-iiK-ni .usuiiiulili. KX'liiiitiiiL'N would hi 
us. ml. I 

Ihc ( oik cv li.is .Til HIM POU vtiiimiiitT ,iiid ! 
.illcss id .int>iiii.r kir:'r slmN .iimiMiiiW I 
nsi.ill.iiioii. 

Salury Scnlc : Cl .ii9Y<i2.l i S p.a. 


S l.f’RIiTAKY reijiilrctl Tor ncptiiy Oiiaior oi 
««lucaLiiinal CtmiMluunii lull Inti) in ( ciuthI 
I ondiiii for Hotiif months und ihcti ai Sloimh, 
MuckiL. Gtiod Jet si id eOttcMion luul iirrvioiiii 
scirreinTiul capl'i Iviut L-ssunlial. lull ruNlInK, 
noii-routinc work In .iiutk-mu' Htmosphcrc. 
( (immciiL'inii s.ihiiy u|t lo £71S lOi himIi* £(i 10- 
L7K^, riirtfv WL-L'kn* lioliilH>. Ailviiiiritccoiu 
satlniK <ii.hi:nic. No s.iuirdaVN. J till purticii- 
lar* pU-MW, lo \ilminbitriititr A>isIni.iiii. 
N K.L.K.. 7y WIiniKik Mrofi, I .nuloii. W . I. 

UNIVl-RSn Y OF AUCKLAND 

NLW dlLVLANU 

.inuiis arc iiiiiiti.l lor iliv.- lolliiwim- 
.Tppiiliilinmis ‘ 

L IIAIW IN MANAt.lMlNI \C i OUN I IN* i 
I'his Is .« nrwIy-tistahlNhcd L hnir .nul ilic 
.inpoinu'C Will hv (xpciTcU Iti idMumso and 
take part in i!ic u-tichlnu and lAanilnini! «•( i«ll 
tt'ivrk in Miuuuwrncnt and Coal Accoimiipu 
tvlibiii ilu lYcparimcni ol AiioiiiUaitiy ffc 
may. lubJccT to rhe 4-niiirii1 of ihr (^•lil 1 . il he 
.illotMd .1 liniiU'd riRlir ol |irit.<ti pnu <cc lo 
iiiUkTlakt; wOilsiiltalltc work. 


I iirtlicr pai'iii'uliini aiul forni ul .ipiiliinmm, 
['<111 n.ililt. hv iKiohcr H, lynl. Uiiiii the I'ollcHV 
N*uciaiv, Wullniii.i Shut, \>iilt(ih.iinoii)ii 

rilE UNIVERSITY OE ADELAIDE 

niMii'H .innlicailonsi for .ipjaiininKTii lo ihe 
iidiowini; postil. 

I IK lUKI l< IN \L ( OHM ISO 

Mil Kt'Uircr ttill Ik' icuiitrid to ItMurt. in 
A.ioiinnnH lo sandidaiCH lor llic H.l t and 
II VI. dcaivCH and shituld hast; a sivdul 
^'Viiirsl in HvcouiithiK theory. lin,int.ial .usoiinl- 
'ii!t i»r inannutrial ucLouminit. 

’ SINIOK Lfc'CTOHhH IN I L'ONOMK S 
’• fKlCKIRS IN LCUNUMll.S l2) 
f'.iiulldaU'H with iiiicrcttis in any Held of 
l.ionnmicD will bf cUirlhli.' but prcrft.r«nsr will 
N' ahVII HI vHiulidutca inUTfslcd in TvashinM 
intiiislrial sirKuuiiuititni. uKriculiurul cconoinUv 
<N muihsiit4tii.H lor ccoiioinMu. 

Sdiory Stvif/r: Senior Lcctitror, £Ai.7H»i — 
1 \ I III LA.i.ZW i l.ccuircr. iAl .N(M) £A MMl 
i;A2.hlMl. with HUpemnmiiitkHi on Lite F.S.K.U. 
'visN, In each tiUNc the Inliiiil milary will be 
nvi-d within Ihe hcuIc In accordance with u 
'iiccvhwiuJi. nmiUvuiU'w autaiikwiiowi and espwri' 
t'lKT*. Aciidetnlc NuiarreH are at prchuiu under 
■ o'lcw by an Inquiry appointed by the Common' 
t>4alili Covirnnicnt. 

I liiilii-r luiriiiulars may h>‘ had on applKalinii 
m ihc ScbrctuiY. AKsodaiioii ol ( ontiiioiiwcalili 
Uoo.rsiiicM (Brunch Ollk^. Murlbur*HJi|b Hutwe. 
i*.ill M.dl. I.ondoii, S.WTl : aful the Uiti^cndiy 
^tii Ih ulad to supply addiilqniil infonmuilon 
I bin r«.uiiircd on applTeuiton lo ihc lUliiiiiriir. 

^/V'/iivif/oiit, in duplic.ilc. 4|»ould site liyt* 
intonnaiion lisud in the final MniftniPB of ifte 
'KTieral ConilillonK of Aprolmacat, tfloilU 
■Hilink: dales, and should rcuth The Kctrlsifar of 
ihe Unitcrsiiy ai North Icrracc. Adiluidi.. Sotiili 
^UMraiu. not /aisr ituui U^MUr .ii, i9U4. 


MX rUKI .SllJH IN \( T OL/N1 NNfV 

Applicants miiNT be iJnltLislii •tr.ido.iiis iipd 
sluMild he iiiiulllkd niciidwis ol a it i.oiaiisi.d 
uceottmancy society, Ihc iippolnicc mav. 
suhhvi to the control of ih. i oiiiictl. be allowed 
a liniitcU risht of prlt.in. piaclice. 

Sl'NIOR JXC'TXJKIiSiUl* OR I I'l l OHI SlilH 
INCOMMIRCIM I \W' 

I within rbe JXp.irLincnt ol Actoiini.iiu'vl 

.VppHrants miwt be tmlvcralfy sradtiiitcv and 
sliiiiild hate luid some tears ol luiuik.'il Icu.d 
CAportencc. The aoimiiitcc inny. sidijccl "• ihe 
control of the Cmiitiil. be allowed liinitid lorbi 
of prltaic practKc. 

Viiffirr; Ihc haitiv piolcssorial s.ilart is L t 2N1 
per annum, btti it l« within the ptswer m tin- 
('niinc’ll in nnike .innolniinenis ui e'i.iihi per 
iinnniti und £:i.7<M) do .iiinnm havlnu ivi:.iid lo 
the qiMlllicatlons ol iht. caiidldiitcs soncLiiicd. 

llic imIimv aenk loi .• Scnioi is 

i‘2,IOU ristalM lo t? .MIU hv foui anuu.il iiurc- 
menu of £lO(l eush, ,iiid t«a' a I cLiiirci ll tlNi 
I'ldins to |[2.l1iJU per annum by si vi n .iniiiiiil 
incremunit of illNi e.iOt. Iii mnoui lIiliior- 
Mtuilceii a lecuuXT Wliosc scivices hate Pioved 
satisfactory to the (\iiiniil may expisi in iltK 
tfourae to be siven ihe aiatiM of « mittlifr iuciurer. 
Applicunis lor appoiininviit an Icciuici sliiiiiJd 
note that It U mil iKccssarily a nrsicqinsltc 
for apiHsInimcnt ihiit they shinild iilrsitdy b.oe 
held the poaltion oi iwsistaiii lucmrcr or Its 
equitalciti ,ii .(iiidhsr iinltrrsiiy insii.iioon. 

An .illowaiise is ir.(d..' towards ii.ii.lbne 
expcwcs. 

Funber poriH:ul.ira .mil infiMTuniion -is in 
iliL ntctboil of upplfc.ilioii in.it he oN-tiiied Inmi 
the bvcrvk.iiv. \ssnsiuiiun oi i oitMtniinMiiHh 
liitftersiilea 1 Branch OiluTi, Mariiioioiiuh iiouec. 
l*uU Mall, London, s w I. 

Npplic.iLlons iktsr, m N*w >'r<IiHiii and 
Liiudun, on .Nuiciat/Ar 2. /9gv, 



CERFBOS LIMITED 


YOUNe 

CHARTERED 

ACCOUNTANT 


require, foi* their Group Chief 
Accountant's Dcp^irtmeitr, a younit 
chanei'cd accotiiuant with two yeara 
posiC-qiiulifying ckpciiencc in the 
pofeasion of in indusiry. The 
iTompany has rctvnlly mstaUed d 
computer, and the pivdlion 'witi 
(Erovide cLUensive experience »ri 
modem accoitniing iccbntqiies, 
inchiding siiindard costing, Lherc 
will he iimple scope for pruiuoiion 
with this rapidly expanding Orotip of 
fwYd C ompiiiuvs. 

I^cmfon ^•'heoie CiriYtip 1 ifo 

Assurance (icncrons llttlid.iy 

Scheme, etc. 

IMciise wriU’ lo 

AMdNtiint GriNip fersoiiiiel Mwnqi^r, 
Terebow i Jinlled, 

OjvInin IlmNe, Rond* 

wniexden, l.undnn, N.W.IO, 


T ML IA llNdVflSI I'lMiiiirts yoiinK woniiin 
translaiiH f sccrciHit .tMe to iraiisliilr I rmeb 
and cJcrfHHti oohumijnIuI aiMl ciaMioinlc watu*’ 
liUfl Rotid I iiMlIsh. Salary In aivordaiicc w-bn 
uunlWtnHbTn*. AppHoiAIshmi in wriiiiiH lo 
Huslncss I dlHu. llic 1 lononiisi, IS bt, JantcMs 
Sircef. I oitdon S \\ I. 


SI200R ECONOMIST 

P.ikluian si.iiil'8i>t(iNnuTiiii| cnrpnrH- 
lion. .'iiHimiTl in IntliiNiri.it rescurcli, liae 
alHiu'ilti. opctiliiK In Karaclyi for tiilly 
trahicd PaklMUilil t coWniilHl. Pb.TD. 
prvfvnrd. muiuUl.diti Mlitlia and wrillna 
abJIily required. Send ImimMHntcly 
complne irswm^, c«»i4ni rtf prrtfetisiMna) 
work, etc., to r>r.. nito K. Kabubec. 
Taklsbui InvcstMcnt .Vdtbaiy Limrc. 
T-O. TO* Vo. 75.X4. Kartnitl, Ibiklsi.iii. 


.SrAIISITCTANS 

loiiiictn rciihlnniiblc PoMH In llic I nitiloo 
arvji ifw mni or woinun imcd 2S or oils wiih 
tviilc rtitilsikal ixpcricncc and niorinnllvi iirsi 
or HucumI iIusn huutnva Jciitl'c or l>ip. Icili. In 
HiaUaikx. tir other jipjiroprUitc oiaui .siibjeci 
combliK-d with siiiElNtlcK. <,)ihcT uradiiaics wUh 
specially Niiitiihiv sintlsllcul CKpcrlcitcc considered. 
VnciuiMcs are in t'cnir.il Niaiisiicul Oincc. 
Gvncriil Rcyistci tlilUv. I'rc.ssiiry, Board ol 
I'radc, l>vp.irini«MU uf Fdiicallon and Hclvurc, 
IVPartnuTii ol JVcholcnl i o-opcrudon. 

MlnlHlrkh Id IYcMicc. iloumna and l.ociil 
Tioxcrnnitni, iTiMit. lliiildinK and Works, and 
Transpoil. 

SAl.AHY ilnnci I niidnni ; £2,11)0-12 111(1. 
SLarlUiH rudinv ruay be abutc niinliiiuin. I'm- 
nil a Ion proKpciia. 

WKI'IF. Ipicfcrably by poslcardl to (1til 
Sirvkc C'iiiiiiiii>'S|iiiK SatIK Kow. I oilikm, W.l, 
lor lipplicaP'itn loitn. uiiiitinii i'losing 

dale licioliLi 22 |t|(iL I IK) 


ASSISTANT 

I CONOMIST/STATISTICIAN 

ihc I iiiiiiKiis ncti'liiiMPcnt t'oiiiKil 
• iiMH applu.tiioiiK for lui .inpoiiiniiciu 
III I hi 11 J coiionilcH and SLiUhlks dcriari* 
mviii ai MetrnaKc. 10 hc rL-apniHlble 
tor iis siaLls(lL.il services, inclinllnu 'iiiicr* 
linn conip.-irlMOtis of niarkct’nu uUur- 
iniiikm. III! ciilU'ction ol InH'rnailiiiuil 
siaiiNiicH. ihi prcpai'niioii siailsiical 
niaiciinl lor piil>llt.atlon. und io assist 
llic < oiwKii's csonomisl in ilk pu p.ii',(' 
lion ol «iir\i)s and revkwK. 

will bv aiviii ii> I tmiiii: 
(•railiiiiii' with some' iiidiisiii il ftrui- 
riui Siiiiiini: sakav tvill In in Mu 
oiJvi' ol ll.llHi i>t.r annum 

liiiiiil .ipplii.liioiis aitliia hiiff ik i.uU 
onlt shoiilil K* ‘iiii iniiiicdlaii ly lo , 

I III lliu.ioi liiiiiliiiJi l>iliipnintt 
loimi’l M,istM:ll Riuid Si. t s'ii;M;t' 
llciis. 


UNIVI KSITY or SYDNLY j 

Jll It HI Mill* IN AC<(>UNI|N(. 

Vppliiiillom arc intilrd fur a nt'wly created 
1 1 kUiruNlilp in Adoiioiliitt. 'Hie Ikriutrinuni of 
Vctouninij! oilcis iiiid«.(erudu.iu souiises ui ilie 
Pass und iloiuini. ktclu I'or HUidenu in-occcdinu 
to tbc n.n heloi- ot I coiirtibics dcRrce and a 
proMr.'intnii ol .idvaiucd Miiily for caiidulaUs 
lor till Miisii’i ol I lonoiiiics dvurec. < andldtoeK 
for iIiIk I iiMHcsIiip should be uradijiitcK (pr(.i('r* 
ably with llonoiirsi in r conomlcs or r'oiwmerts*, 
unci diould liilicr h.ivc taken AucoiinibiM an a 
in.ijor siihKc in uiHlciarudiifllc work or oilier- 
wise liate bccoiiit profcKslonaUy (lUiUllitd. i 

Salary imiIiIii the raouc CAJ.W1 x J’Albs 
LA2.n.U> lu-r inmiini ftliw eo«t of lliiav idiusi- 
iiuias i.n pKscnf I All p.a.). Academic suliiries 
III .Vusiialta arc curri.iitJv under review. 

J iiriher inforni.iTMni inchidlnt; p.irt(r(ilMrx oi 
saiieranniiaiioii, HoiisIiik Scheme, sabhaiicul 
leave and otlur brnedUs and methocl oi .imvIlcM* 
non may be obtuint-d rrotn tbc bC'crcUry, Assti* 
eiuilort of f oipimMiwcuitb Unlvcrsidih • Branch 
onicci, Marlhoroiich Mouse. Tall Mull. I oiidijii, 
S.'V.I. 

Vnitlii.iilitas I ki’i, 111 Aumrail.-) ami |.ondon. 
on \u\-rrnhtr IS. I9t}4. 


I III* UNIVI-RSM Y Of 1 I I 1>S 
UNlVrRSITY' 
TIvlT-VISION SFRVICT 

^IV'.'.il'iins lire inviK‘iJ u»r 

jiniviimment at 

Tl LLVISION 
PKOUUCTR 

in iIk.' emral llnivcisiiv le'i.x sdiO 
ScTVu’C ai a sularv wiihin ihe i*iiH«« 
I'l.iMH) X L2..'hl.^. l.M iirt 

tfxecpiKHi.iliv wHI i|u.i.'ilLsi .'.Midi' 
date Ihc snhiry nia> He itiihni ilu> 
ranxe i2,-|iliki.;,!i')0. ( .iiididJtec 

tliHuld h.ivc hud rxiiericii.c m ivU*- 
viiNiii pri)du..iiiiii and t>rx'ici.tolt 
iiavt .1 spc.'.il Tjcresi in l tiieaiiiiii il 
u li t Moii \ii .ipp.Miiiinc'i itiit;hi 

He made, it d.shcj. mi ,i ,sc .und- 
on Ml Uasis. 

kppl'caiiiiiis iihrco .iipics), Kinilud 
.lite. c|ii,tJiiK.iiii>i)> .Hid cvperiuiuc 
.iTUi ;;iv.nK lUc nanix.s oi three 
rclarc'vt. should reach ihc MetjiHHrfir, 
'Mic tJnivcrsi'i t, I.erds 2 Miijipi 
tvhom Inriher p.iTiicii^ars e.in he 
ohiiiiiiedl not lakr il).in Ocoiher 
^(1. I'Wit. 


WRITERS W’ANIFO 

Ae. inure nnil Ihcly WTliirs .ire neeiled on 
Ibr HMhJei.is loi ediuaiionul niaua/inc . 

I iinibrrtpiiloei'. usironomy^, boiain. elicmliiitv. 
cylieriuilcs. ccolmiy, ivonomles, cnuJncerlna 
emmaliiiiu'in. crholmiy, Krowraphy, liirratnre. 
itiuihemailcx, inans media, miisU. philosonby, 
pbyMicK. Physiology, irolUicnl wiener. iMyihiairv. 
psycholoL'y. .iih lollin', ifacaue and chic-nia, t-lsiial 
am. llJuber dearer or rnirariii iLpfrleini 
prcrcired. tuMMl rau-s.—rite, uoinu bikl 
(lelalN. to Hon IKS5. 


TKANSPOKT ECONOMisr 

Ihe KsiriiintHl InlellJitciiee IHiiL fiiiiiii.l 
tvisiwH HI amke fiirihrr aptaihiiinenis in os 
expandifiK Imiwport Rescuveh IKp.iiiim m, 
t ainlkikiies should bate a Itrsl liuKS or liood 
second lUss ck'.Mrc-e and piereiabil |ii,iiik.il 
exiHilciice tit ibe (raiiHrtori iiitluyirv al|<|.••r 
reHCiirch (tl .tJviyoiy iHOkeis In iln iiuiisi>.>r| 
Ibid 71 k LIU iindeiiakcs .i tcldr riini;> ol 
inU'i.-^Mio' witik 111 ir.oisimii i. .iinvniK's loi Hir 
i>.N.. oihd iiiierniitlonHl InsiliiiHofis anil 
rotunnunis, .is w«,ll as hir ivrbaie ori;anls.i.i«iii\. 
Its slab nil) iberttoH Ih leniuiid lo work 
hNio.uI lor shoii rnrlods. MHit,.i|ii .il.m s 
at filli'iid. l.■|■•lrrtlnu lo (iiiallll. .nioii. and 
LClHHenCi.. 

PJk.isi S4 ii(l lull p.irii,iiliiis, III liiiliii ' i.il.m 
r.i.iid (I. : 

I 111. M.iii.iyii. IimuXJHh'I Rt'SiMii.li I Icinii mu 111 
I III I loiiiiinisi liioillcciHt Jinli I ninv. d Sii. iji. 1.1 
ll.iiist. ? S., Jaii'es’s I'lilie, I itiidoo, S \\ I. 

MONA.SH UNIVLRSn^ 

Mbl.J)OIJKN) , XUSIK.M l\ 

I II MM Ol ACCOkJN UNO 

kPlilii III ions art iiitiied for apftoiainv ni ii> 
a I hall of \isoiuiiiuu wldtlu ilu* Di-paiinii-in 
of I conomitii. fhenj arc Hirer l bubs i»| 
I cnnmnics held wiiliiii IhC IXivuiipicni. and 
applkallons will bir Invited for a loiictb kii.'i 
iMs yirar. l•r^ll'^ssor D. C oehraiie Is .ii pusmi 
C'hairniaii ol ibi IJi pnrinn nl nl I enooniKs. und 
IVnn of the l-.-tenliy urf* Hcononiiss and PoHiivs. 

SAL kMV . iVJ.olM per aniinin funder fnicw). 
.Supcrojiiiuanon on ibe i S S.U. basis. 

Full biforniMHon on uppIbaOon (n .ud.ire, 
eondhionk ol arpoiiiVnicnt. Lie. k .o.ilLihle 
front till. Si.culacy. Ihc A*w»cliillon of ( iMtiioon- 
wi-akb \ljil\i.rsiiii-s (Biancli OIIilci X'Ltili>oriiiiL,b 
IlniiNe. Fall Mai). I onclnn. SW.I. 01 ibe 
Kl'Klsimr ol ihc UnttvrslLy. (tii>ion. Vk.im.i, 
VusiraMa, 

nXJMNf’i t>\ll : .\ppMeiiilinis i lose w'lih 
the Mcalsir.ir of rhe Unfterhliy uo 2, 

tVf}4. 

KIMItVXIION* llic f OIIIHII r Ml IS (lie 
riKbi 10 lO.il c no .(PpoliHnu 111 <11 (>1 1 . i‘iii>i| 

hy liitiuiiion It any siuai. 
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EDUCATION, BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 


D WJi S'S ItuirtinK vmifMc lor I Ofr’CRI TARfAt Triiiniiig lor Uomcn 

nii>spc'.ii.* IIACIIIHSOI- 1 N<i| ISm 10 ' *3 rspt^Mlh' unlvrtM»\ Rrjidualtit hnd older 


t-/ nii>spc'.ii.* It AC lines or I N<ji (sn TO i 
FOKl lCiNl,H!i. OiWkhcr 7th M Dvcimhur . 
S|K-«.i.il M,t.iion r>n unc of iitd* tun | 

Iv luLrn viiuraiclt -^Purti«iilut> Irotn Duvlcs'fc 
of InNlKli. *(4 H^de I'uik Ouic. S.VI 7. . 
* 4ti4.n > j 

TUCTION fOR B.Sc. ECONOMICS ' 

llitll *1^1 IH‘44* pii)\l«ic'k PiisImI , 

f Miirhrit til ;» uulv fKiiilv nl '•iirip iIn Im itv 
(•*•1 rtumkiMlPint lfir I .nulfin l<ni% H S*,, I 
<'lirc4 H eii1i.int.c k invUid< di tir itKiiii i.iti I t'ci ; 

I *ln WoldL’v Hull Mudi’ni6 imwlii I tindon 
I iii4(.i-,iti It S* t von vtuini 
hiiiiiiti ulvi Inr <‘<<1 I Stitiisiinil. iMlKi 
I —'PiiUilH'tltiN *niciili>»n i tr.iniHi.tfMuii iitiw 

I Nt Shuw I ktclui. (Ill II H, PiiiuiruL I 
l>U'I IM , I 

WOLSIY H^II, 0\K)RD > 


S PCKtTARrAL Triiiniiig lor Uomcn 

rspLMuih' unIvrtMK gruduMltit hnd older 
tlhdcins . (finiinih and InicnnnT I4-J6e«h 
LOUfio ■ "Wrili; Pruiiipal 158 HulUnd 

PerW Avcmii II t*AKk 44.54 

fiomc Stud^ Courses 
B.SC, (ECON) LLB. 

' fiuw ' V'‘riioi degree! of the i, uptiH.ir of 
111114 I 1 M 1 Ahn Awiunigntv. Sl crcMiiitliir i< 4 w, 

cpvMiif liunkiiig, Ineurttnec, Mdrk.'ilnt f I -, 

,4itu iiidin ujtin-e*um » uourtko In hiiMUCNs soh- 

jet's iitLlitdinN llu lieu S(o< kNoKri'' -niJ hliiclc< 

ji.hOirs sOU>'*e. 

NViitc fodug for detaiU f<r liJmce. Muimg 

snhm.i Ip whlth tnu-ivkud. lo: 

MLTROPOLITAN COULEIiE 

♦ iK'pi t.‘4 J:», Si AiPun’* 

..r •..all III JO Ooeen S'kUuiu Micvi, (fm'.li.ti 
I .L 4 ^il> fg"!. (FoiJiuk'«l HIO. 


\ PLIIVCI? 


Ocvpeiate need Rcfinjcc Clolliing All kinds. \ PlhvcI? 
linger tjuaniiiics wc snppl> tovyi imd simple instriklmns. 

W-\K ON WANT. ^ Mddcicv RiuiJ, I ondi>n. \S.\ 


PARIS OFFICE 


Ci*mpanv tcuMiiw jl«> aiiivillok wilii 
et<i't>l<ina« otferv tureiMii aiiviinkc inm- 
plcie uflti^rk 111 loial ISimi'' ule roumt 
Joined hy corriUciii ln..Uidinii • lelephunc 
Ifnrii and comMitrd keilvlihuard, and 
Mluaied III modern Milldlng In the rentie 
or Pel Ik. Bk ucll as im pcrMinnel, to 
CKUhllkli K'riurul OfNcei for lontmercini 
or MdminlKiraikc enurpilHc, Hunk rcrci< 
ente. iMiiiie iuphul uvnllabic. Arplkadonh 
In Liiglt%h Mterpted. 

All kcrloiiv otfers uill be lOitkidcitJ. 

Huiuk Puns Nil 04j;7" Hoc Vl\icmic I". 
Park (IRANCIi. 


We 

mind youf' business 
— In your language 

FIRM 


A. de DUVE 

ESTATE AGENTS 


20. rue BeilliU’d • BRUSSELS 4 
BELGIUM - TEL. 11.90.40 
4 CH** de Mallnei - ANTWERP 
TEL.-83.10.41 


The 

Harveys Report 


NAME OF 
SCHOLAR: 


PERIOD: 

4IlAi:iy. l^ir i ^ lUiU^^icL Slyl 

AGE: 1 

t 

lu C 


ROYAL DUTCH PETROLEUM COMPANY 


SUBJECT 








(” . , 




.S,uMjUon (iro},*u-ss. for till' i j nioiitlis Trading profit at 
X1. t )(*. I. Net firoiii lu'fiitv t.i\. at li ,004, {79 and Net 
piolil ahfi* ta\ and niitside 8harchiildcrs' interest at 
X4(o,J8(t Wire rr^petliieK 2o.S‘!,„ i4.S"„ and 2tS.i% 
higher than For preceding 11 inniilhs. 


l\(ellenl tvi*rk, cviili sales lA.i per lent higher at a new 
recind le\el ol .11 ( .40b,?84. 


Gill id —more than tme <|ii.mer ol the trading profits now 
Clime troin sales outsnie Britain. 


Ag.^in toi ik first place. Itristiil Cream K.K.ikiles i6,^ percent 
ahf.Nc 196’ b }. Bristol Drc U.K. s.des up hj 19.8 jH*r cent. 


CII-lid. though nnspectacular c\oj'k: further stead\ pro- 
gics> tan he e\pecl(’il in the \ear aheatl. 


hnioiiraging progress In a vel.Ulceh necA’ suliject. Sale! 
loeistMs h\ Slewari >ton ol Dundee were 10.ti [)cr cent 
iiji on the pre\ ions \ear. 


( liaieau 1.1 tour t.ikeu as a spet iai suhject. lime is likely 
to slmsv this to lunc heeii a sound choice. 


N. M Riitlischild A Siiiis tinn.iiuut' lli.ii liu' lloml •<! I iiu'k.><<rv. iml p(u- 

MunuULliiciit Ol llH' R<9 «iI DiUth Pclmlciim C i.mpiipx li:ov- Ovs uJv*! m- a. uI. i, .ic 

liueiiiii Uoldi'iid tot llic ji.ir I'loa «i Nils .’mi ts i sii.nc 

A. riV THt liLAHI K S/fA«lS 

This dOldcnd iimoimilna in Nils 1 hi - p*! Iiviior .viliiuiiii. 1*11 so sIkh, •. 

iiltd N.ris iv>i hiSiK'i ^.cmikiUi.- (Ill s •.pmvs voH he inoahlt. nii .i.uj .iiui 

OlIoIki h I'kil iiituliisi siincnarr nt C mipon N-i I H Ul tbc of N M. 

Kiillpit-hiliJ A Suns C 111 Ci.iu lltiiisi. I inshiu\ S 1411 .JO' I onUnii. I C 1, tui l'•llslllcs•. 
ilins SaUirJ.«>s i'\ 4 .«.pua lsc|uv‘v;i) ih^ luiois iti II u.Mi and Z p.ni. 

I'.i>mriu isill iHi mule iii sicrlini,! .u Uic hnjinK uiK ol iXsIimiMv on Ymsicrdum 
eiiriviii III 1 gin on (ti.iiilv.i I l*J»H in ihi- 1 list ni lOiipons prckL'iiicd on 01 licloii- 

thi.i diuc iM on i1k dii> ol picseinuiion in lh» i. isr of coupons presented suhsi'Miienlls. 

In ilcw til the (usi ilul uiiiUli:i tiiiiils air hf-nv pi'imtkil b\ the tonipans I'n P.iiini.’nt 
i>l ihis dttidmU the umiuI <'• 1 vl|ln rwlumvit tonmiissinn will be dcdikua Imm ilie 

sli'iltiiii puKeids. 

In ihr Ciise of cIihm lioUlns not ii*Ma..iii vtitliin tlic Schediili'd Ti iriioiies the 
p.iylitK ■iKt'iii nut)', .It ihv' ivuucsi 01 the Vinhoiiscil neposiiiii) piesLiiimii (lu‘ iouiumis 
pus iTn. tloulend 111 11 dillcTcm ^uio'tu) inliiiiii.iiioii In this will I'r mm'pIuJ 

!') iht Pii)l>iK ufirnt ii|Mn tcqucsi, 

Coiii'UPs nuisl ht nvionip.inuil bj .1 ^.U•l,lalalllMl tn tni>li.,iU' siniuil by .ut 

\iiiiioii>t.d Heposlt.iiy it.idimi ' 

CCc ilfil.tiv iindei uni lespoiisihilut Oi,ti t.iinuit‘ia ctidoiiL't' bits K .-n t.iibmiti J 
tu lit that the sctiiiilics iitMii wliuh tin <.tiiiptiiis i.ioiiiii.ituea Pcu>vs u.ist h. vo at. 1 . 1 ..lied ; 
t.c Jti lun bfloHR m K'sItlfPis til Mk NeiheiLmds; 

(lo ale proiKlod vMtIi rtU fCpuil i-eiitiuuies issued hy Oe NtileilaiitlsLliu 
Mdiik V," 

f •itii'ons innsi t»c lefi f*'i »n anpiopiuiie ivrmJ loi ccumin.ition .i>id iinisi be 
hiimlid in iNisunullr. Cunpons (.iininii K- i‘.iul iliit>iiHli the pust 

C snilN'iis miikt be luted in iiiplit. tie on spcilul forms, cnibs'd) itig tlu Jc>.luraliun 
qnuicd .ibotc wliuh iun bv obiunicd on appluouitn. 

From the luoss dividend ihc Nothorlands doidenJ t.oc <»( 15 per com. Is to be 
dcJuclL'd exvcpi wlicic t.o(i|>tins air piisenitd on hcli.ill tti residents in the L k... 
die l-'.s A . Sweden I inlaiul, Oenmurk mid i-raiii.e and ilie upiirnprinir. det.l;iiution 
Ik proilded 111 asti>rt.lnnt.i‘ wiih the liisiriKiktiis tm tliv lesris*. ol the lisioiK loini. 

Mtiere (ippropH.ilc ihe iisnal attidaoi kfiMlljinn noivrestdcnce In thr I'nlted 
Kingdom will Hiso he ic 4 uhv.vl if pii>niciii ts ui Pc m.idt. uithoiit dednvlion ot L nned 
KiiigdtMil in.onit. tiiv 
jfi DN rm Hu,isnRi-i> shirf! 

.\s III (hi. \h.jii-s uKisMcd In Ihc loiiicd Kuigditiri Seeiion tii' ihc 'knisuidani 
Reuisit'i. »h*' tollowinii ,tiitinvenKiUs haic been iimde Uii ilu puyinem «»i ihe inuriin 
diiidentl .MPOKiuliiM 10 N'.tls J ml pci legisitivd Hhntc Mi<)inin.il vnlus 11s. .Zih 

On tKlttbei 5 sterling iinuiuai o| iIil duidend will he hstd on the 

basis Ol the sieilinp mie ot ex«.Mimge tin rent in Ainsiiia.iin on siais 

Okitibei 14, lUiO Will iK ihf rtcord duu Shurfholdeis icgisteii.«i «i ilic 

of tuislness on iliai d.dc will oc eiuitled to lescUs' Ihe Utt idend 

On or bclors Noscnibei 1^ lvo4, dnidend waiiuiits will br posie ! Pv (lie 

Uanster ugent Nctkiijiitlsilu H nitJel-Majischappij, N.8.. AniMsid.uti, 10 sluiiihiildeis 
registered iii iheir bo« ks on ihi, ilsoiJ dais 

As 50011 Ilk possible aiier Osioher s. ido4. a further annmins-cmcni wiii be muJi. 
Abing Ihe rule ol esshunHi. the umoiint ot the disidond in sterling tsrr shim- .md 
the umoum of the 15 pei sent NnheiLinds dividend luk in stciling pei Mbtu. 

CITY f.Air HOLJSl. I IN’SItl RY MMVRL. lOVnOS. £ C .2. 
bepieiiibct Z^ l'Ai4. 




PctTiJc 




Ti 


ti- ailiMlirs sliiiiilil In* giv.iilt hc-lpetl by the ac- 
iitiii til a liinist' aiiil ti-ll.u's in Santenay Ici sc'i'tc ab a 
iiront Inr tho piiuhasr .mil sHuage <il (tines. 


\ iliHu ult siihjetl, hut pnifiLienc v is being cjULckly 
g.iinrtl. N.tles li\ A. fVlur fSs ( le S.\. the Mihsicliary in 
Burtli'.ms. up h\ 7^ pir tent )ul\ t<» Detemher 191*3 
c«*inpaiv<l with jul\ tn Deteinlur lobz, i*tirl ^alcs 
lecimletl iu»tahle gains m fiance. 


Ilarwi' fiiiiriniiitl in make’ gtmcl prugreksi nith Bristol 
Lieam. \ nett s||«-n-t. 1 u.o, aiui a range uf ic*]t table 
(tints hsite heel! suetessliill\ inlroilticetl. 


A (teak suhjed ttiili Bi istui N'intners tiading at a Imss, 
Bui lessons lute been haint ami helur things can l>c 
e(.|>ei (eil in due colli St, 


This siihject ha- been dmppeil fa^virr Ironi the Cater, 
Slortell Sk lorti o|H ration, tvliich made satislacUuy pro- 
giessi tc allott cotuentiaiion un more revcanling studies. 

In all. ik gcnnl (ear's progress. With capital e.xpcMiditure 
at 1(90, 7 U this ce.ir against 1991.1^81 last year. Haneys 
has hiiskinded its resoun es caielull). No iiet( |H*rmanom 
capital tt.is j-aise<l. ^ prohr heliuv tav of o\er one million 
pounds for rhi hist time. Ui soiniiteiuled ilisidenil 
ibA per cetit. 


(Fin the detailed roprut f.|' progress ph.ise (trite ti»; The Secretary, llaiteys 
oi rtiistid Limited, 1 - Denmark Siietl, Bi istol 1 », 


of Bristol 
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If 1 weren’t your rich uncle 
but your insurance man Vd 
still give you the same advice 


Get some funds behind you. 
Invest in a Home Service 
Insurance policy. 


It’s easy — your insurance 
man collects the premiums 
at your home. 


Ft\s profitable — most of the 
Home Service insurance 
people*s profits come 
hack to you in extra 
benefits. Bonuses make 
your policy bigger and bigger. 



I know what I’m talking 
about. That’s how I 
started investing for 
the future. 


MILLIONS OF YOUNG 
PEOPLE LEARN 
INSURANCE WISDOM 
THE HOME SERVICE WAY 


■'S 




Issued by The Industrial Life Offices Association 




unbeatable reaions 
walking through the 
or of our City Office 

(<Wle Is a credit lino in fiftnon countricsl)* 


American Ex^^hasSOcommerc iai banking branches estab¬ 
lished in the major trade centres of the world. One is in 
Abchurch Lane.Ifyou walkthroughourdoorthere, it isasgood 
as walking through any of the other 49, T his one will give you 
the combined’'ficilities of the entire network. 

Weeven hayeourown freight service! This means we can offer 
a comprehensive Import/export service capable of facilitating 
all your interraprtional trade problems. 

•In addition, tfYOuhflive a credit line with us here, you can use it 
throughoutci#fjiip1^rk(tryfi Ihiselsewhere). Interested? 
Walk fhroiitiiHf ■ftrff'duor in Abchurch Lane, or any of our 
branches, you'll topmost welcome. 
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Cape-ability is in the brake lining of a 
Mini car, the insulation of a nuclear power 
station, the fire-proofing of a liner. 
Cape-ability is in the stopping power of a 
London bus, the warm lining In your attic, 
the ceiling in the new supermarket, 
the secret of your wife's heat-retaining oven. 
Cape-ability is the result of a 
partnership of progressive companies 
serving the building, motor, shipping and 
general engineering industries. 


:ape^lity 


Cape-ability is all this and more— 
imagination in outlook, strength in research 
and alertness to new trends. 



The Cape Asbestos Group of Companies 
114 Park Street • London W1 
Telephone: GROsvenor6022 



\m 
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HALIFAX 

for strength 
and security 


The Coining 
Revolution 

"7hi' tovihtf! fcxohdt'ntn in ituhMry anti \nciul Hte /«/»two aspects; one i\ auwma- 
tion, the other is the e^iphsivc aiowtlt uj worhi toniniioih'aiion."--’Frofc.s\fn 
Colin Chenv. 

C'omnnmiCHlinn! Wliethcr berween nations, between individuals, or even 
between men and machines, the science of communlcutions w'ill be a dominum 
Ibirc^ Jb shardnu the future for good or ill. 

That is why DISC'OVtRY is giving over the svUolc of the Octiibcr issue to this 

\iM auHeet. 

judge Its hn|>ortunce by these articles and their authors: 


hn|>ortunce by these articles and their authors: 



ASSETS £745,810,000 RESERVES £26,300,000 

Uluav; ami Dipositd in the Society are Trustee Investments 

H ALI FAX 

BUILDINC SOCIETY 

Ilt’.iJ Ofjnc: Halifax, Yorkshire • London Offices: 51 Stnud, W.C.2 
9 Holkii Street, Cavendish Ssiuare, ^ 62 Moorgace, E.C.2 
136 Kensington High Suoer, \\\8 


ttBE COMMUNICATION 

EXPLOSION 

by FrofbsKHr Colin Cherry. 

cf Totocoonnuniciit ism 
{■tperial CoU^. 

Uaivuniiiy or Lemdon. 

raw TBCHNIQUBS tn 
COMMUNICATIONS 
to Fiadcruir i. D. Tiij'lor. 
tottcn Conmunlcation 
SyMenu Hraiich, 

OdNiial Post omce. 

COMMUNICATION Bl TWELN 
MAN AND MACHINES 
by Di. Mux Clowes. 
Psycholfiiguistic Research Unit. 
Metlicnl Rcscnrch Council, 

O.Ylbrd 


THE LANGUAGE Of MAN 
by John Martihali. 

KyuliolinguLstic Rcsenrcti Unit. 
Mediud Research Council. Oxford. 

HOW ANIMALS COM M UN K A IT 
by Dr. J. D. Carthy, 

Oiieen Mary College, 

University of London. 

NON-VERBAL 
COMMUNICATIONS 
by Tom Bums, 

Department of Sociology. 

Edinburgh University. 

COMMUNICATIONSTOMORROW 
by Professor Dennis Gabor, I .R.S.. 
Professor of Applied Election Physics 
Imperial College, 

University of London. 


The OctnluT DISCOVERY will be the most stimulating piibiicotioii you liaw rcid 
ibis year. Buy it - it will be uf lasting value. 


Discovery 


Get it ioda\ 

*.’6d Iroiii new'i.ii'cnls 

li any diliiciilty send 

2/6a. to Dept. L, 
DISCfJVERY. 

103-119 Wuteiloo R^ntul, 
London, S.E.I. ' 


Doing business in Japan? 









Japan's leading loiijn-tenn credit institu¬ 
tion offers tlicse ^•cll Liable services: 

• all types of foreign exchange transactions 

• promotional services for foreign invest¬ 
ments in Japan and Japanese iij|,y»8tpicnls 
abroad 

• credit information on Japancsc^iili^cerns 

• loan guarantees i', 

• go-between sei-viccs for 

with leading Japanese qbrtpaniei' ' , 

Since 1902» 

THr ■ '■ i ' 

INDUSTRIAL MNK 

OF JAPAN, im 

Head Office; Marunouchi, Chlyoda-kil, Tokyo. Jap»h. 

New York Office: 30 Broad Street/Waw York 4, NX. 

Tel: HAnover 2*0657 ,, . 

F»ankfurt Office: EschersheimerjLaAdstrasse 9, Pralnk- 
furt am Mam, KR. Germany 
Tel: 558851 W A 






Children are free 
So's our tv. So’s our 
air-conditioning 

Sheraton has 73 hotels in the U.S.A. (Thafs more than anyone 
else). So whether you're going anywhere from the New York 
World's Fair, to Washington, D.C., to Waikiki in Hawaii, you can 
stay at Sheraton and get more comfort and fun for your money. 
Children stay with you free. Free TV, radio, air-conditioning, 
private baths. Free parking (if you happen to be driving). 
Fabulous food, ilaif ntsmblt nti$. What's more rates, are 
guaranteed in writing, reservations are Mtared...and we hold 
reservations if your ship or plane is late. For insured RoiarvatioiM, 
call your Travel Agent. ..or any Sheraton Reservation Office in London, 
at Kensington Palace Hotel, London, W.8, WEStern 7536 or 9822. 

90 Sheraton Hotels & Motor Inns 

Coast to coast in U.$.A., In Hawaii, Canada, Jamaica, Puerto Riot, 
Venezuela, Nassau, Mexico and Israel. 




WE HAVE EXPERT START. FACJIUTIES J?pildEStIC 
OVERSEAS OmCES NEEOS 

O TOK4I BAitK 

HEAD OPFl^.:NAljfOYA. JAPAN 
OVER .i70 OFHOBS IHROUOHOUT JAPAN 
. tONJXJN 8HANCM ^OFRCE 
NEW- YORK REPREa^ATtVE OFFICE 
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CWKin . ..tinajrfniktWt rfatl^manililii H • time h«ni>ur*il traiUtUm in Japan«• In 



“A TIME-HONOURED TRADITION^’ Expert banking service substantiated 
by decades of exjterience and Know-how is the tradition of DAtWA BANK. 
Wa cater to your banking requirements, including general banking, loreign 
exchange and trust through our complete network. 


OSAKA, JAPAN. TELEX OS3284 
Over 110 branch offices throughout Japan 
Lorulon Branch : TELEX LN21979 
79 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2., England 
New York Rep. OffK.e: 61 Broadway. New York 6, N.Y., U A 


CANADA 

rising giant 
in World 
trade! 

^^THl SANK** HAS ALL THE FACTS ON CANADA ... 

Closely issDclated Ctnada's growth;, transition and rise to 

world prominence for more than xoo years, The Toronto- 
Dominion Bank can supply you with vital information on 
commercial and indostnal growth trends^ resources and 
services, ftderal and piovineiar regulations-in short, anything 
you need to know to ensure your business success in Canada. 
With more than 590 branches across the country, the Toronto- 
Dominion offers you a complete banking Service. 

CANADA IS AS NEAR AS... _ 


THE 


TORONTO-DOMINION 


BANK 


■■■■■■Mi ihc difUrcuet 

Jm oworutedin Covada uiih i.uniUd 
lO‘U}{>u cy\r^ :‘:Kin;; \K liiam Blrvci iCC'4 • lOSMounl bum WJ 
A. I, 1 <v* 4j Wall btiffl. KYO 
(■< trafU'- '.{(I M<)ur'c>c SlTvel 

; w> Kimt Si reel. 'iVitniio, ( 4 uai 10, CaoaOii 



SUBSCRIPTIONS 

TO 

THE ECONOMIST 

/n/iueJ-' Postal Subscription b/ ordinary mail. 

UK £6 ; overseas £6 l()s. 

By air see below 


Subset ipiiont to inin/ countries can be sent either by 
dirtci Secohd'CUsi airmail oi m bulk by air freight 
for onward posting from central disiiibution points 
Airmail is invaiiably more expensive but usually 
qiiicNei by about 24 48 houis. Whoic only one 
service If shown thie is because the alternniwe i> 
tither not available or not recommended. 



Airmoii 

! All * 

, fteiehi 

1 

Airmail 

A,- 

'fcijhr 

Aw>^i alix 

£13 lOk 1 

1 - 1 

i ir.in S, Iraq 

£11 0- 

£9 10^ 

Cuuda. - 

OhtbtfC 

f ai loJ 

' £9 15s i 

i Israel. 

' Japan. 

£11 (k 
£13 lOh 

£9 IQe 

a Ont 

i or Can. 

or Can • 

1 Jordan .. , 

Cll Oi 

.. 

Prevk. i $38 

, $30 1 

Lobanor, . 

£11 Os 

£9 Ot 

Other 
Provs.. 

r £12 lOk 

'£10 tOs. I 

Mal»a .. 
N. Zealand 

£13 IQs 


^ or Cm. 

' or Cm 1 

£13 lOs 


1 «* 

$31>80 ! 

Nigeria .. 

£12 lOs 

£9 lOs. 

Ceylon 

£12 lOs 

£10 (h. I 

Pakistan... 

£12 lOs 


Climi 

£13 IDs. 

1 

Philippines 

£13 10'. 

_ 

East All ICO 

£13 lOs. 

-£i0 Os 

Rhodesia . . 

£12 lOs 

_ 

fiyp* .... 

£11 Os 

; 

S. Africa .. 

£12 lOs 

no Os 

Europe . 
Ghana .. 

£10 Os. 
£13 IQs. 

£^10* 1 

S[h $ Ceo 
Anie 1 ir 4 

£12 lOs 


Gibrjiui, 


il Sudan 

£11 Os. 

£9 10, 

Malta 

£7 5$. 



f £12 10-. 

£10 Itk 

Hontlkorii; 


£13 10'. ■ 

1 U S A 

' OI 

OI 

InJn 

£12 I0^ , 

£10 a. : 


43'i 

1.79 ',’j 

Iridoneu., 

£12 lOs 


' Y. Incjie. 

£1* lOs 



SOME PRINCIPAL OVERSEAS SUSSCRIPTION AGENTS 

XUMUMIA; IlnilOii X < !• . Ml MIIIli N'lm *:,\i|tuy 

Ni... W'uki. mtf.U'M V\. H. .Miiiili A s,.,i 71 

(it)iil. AUnInhc Mine. IliiiNs. I- - .1 ii. (,(..( 

I • 1* .ii.sU/o.lHi Itln Uc I III. .11, I \N\|>\ tS I,. 

U.IM stilt ^ul>hcri|Hi4>,i .Sct>i,f. •*.. M.HHH Plrdtiiiii Moitil 
litiDiMo ,• Oni.irnt tlNIliN Mi. I .iki MmiM. |l>>••ks||l•|< 

liMt Kim.I I..II I ,III,ml,.I iJIWIMtK. I 

.V.hiiiks,i.i ii.l fi NtiiiL-UJiK. 1 niviili.iui'ii k l-CVI'l : <1 

\v.iiis .s ll.•.lhl|u 1,1 I tokitili. Ilclluixilis. 1 nri, MNI \NO ; 
\ktii.. iKiiii II kirlMkuiifii'it, i k.skuhk.'itii. iLisiok,. FKVNtJ : 
N\ 11 Siimli a. iMin, i-IN uik tio Hnoli. Vihis. (It.K^lANV , 
V\ I >iiil<itli, Cicrirudciisii.isM if., Koln l c nnw.i liinsvi.. 

vciiii«.i> liiiihK. llunihiiiu 1, IViiiymer Sirnss. is.i ii.hiiIiihi. 
Oil.kNA : liavcJ denies. I iil . P (I. Iii,\ 4UI. Al.ih 

riUl'J C t. I ibriiliic Kiiiiffniiin. 'H UiH; tk iSiiiik', Ailuiw 
Mfll.l ANO ; N.V V/ll V..n l^itniiii’« IniiHMt. .Si-liksliiiRl 
I.’ M, KitllLitliiin .1 IfONlikONl i * I III' \iIm Iiisin,. 
Ftihliiiu Hiirciiii, I nJ. 7lil70i> M.iiiitn IlnuHc. INjii \ , 
1'.ii<ik.i Sviiilit.iii riivHis l.iJ., (tnltt Market, Ocih,. 1. 

or I V I liuis.i, .Sireet, tJalciittui lii, ui 2.t IJmiUiih .Siri.Li. 

I. I LiiiKil Ne«<i Amiiuv. ('oiiniiiiitlii t'lifu* 

I'nsi Him 174 New IK VN * i,Ui:itiiilinii.il I'rcss mkhu} 

III till, I’d. Hitx fits li-liii,iti IK Vt.l : ( iii.iitM Hnoksioi'i 

Mi.ri.iii Hiuklnii’ SiMMlir.’tK Hualui.iiJ ISIt M I llri,iilti,.iii’ii 
AunUN. I Ul. 2 litilloiiUiV Slrciii IM). Hox 1109 ickAiil 

II Al V Mts«iuut.'«:rl(. Itttliuiii; Vk, I iini'i//ii ^2, Mil.n, i2 

J\I*XN K.’iil II natlniic}.i .\ssiii.iiius, M.'iii fluKliis 
2i> kiiuMi'Vlio. Mtilnivu'kii lokyo Miiru en At Co, 
r f« IIO\ MM 1l>ikVo CliUI.iI l<mh.\N .los.pj, I 
llaixiiis A C IIL, . P.r> rii,.y (.(. Amuimo. kltN^ : 
kiivi Miicun SlMiltlso (I. IVO Bi)a .MMMU, N.iiniH] 
KOUl V Toikiun Pi|l>1i,ti1iiMis Supply Co., r.M Ilox 

.'.(h, Mini, Btfoiil. I 1UANON ; riie 

Ulsiriniiiors I'o . PImli: ik rLioiK. I>. ANimlly Bulltliiiu. Hrii'ui. 
M M \ : Mtssrs Murii..iii .1 : Soph Silhhc-ripiion 1K-pi. 

74 Ois.t,.ir4i Knud. RiQUaiHuv, *». Ni-W ZLiM-ANll: (iiudun 
X <.i,ii.h IN/.I. 1 itf.. I',0. link. C|t4 75 AriMP Av«niir, 

Xii.kl.iiiil (lorcloi, A( (ioli.1, (N/i, lul.. O Wiiil.iji'-'fiiyloi 

.sui.>c(. WfiiiiiKitin. NitiLHiv: iMloh Niukii.t ijil.. l.amiijk» 

I Hiic P .XI B. :3I20. I.MVtis NCHCWaV: A/<v N.trvcM.-fW 
I itiii iliiiijcncMc. P.O Bok 11.x. Oslo. Pllll I1MMNI S 

Morris ( iirpcK.’ilion. 1* <>. Hov J45i, Maiiil.i. l'CM,ANl!l: 
Riuh OI Wlkrn 4k. XXurs/iiwti 111, IMIunJ. Hf10l>1 SIA : 
kow'sioiis I Td.. P.O. IlijK • IMSI. Bitl.iw.oo SoiMliVi'n 
R|,Otilt;si.i SOUTH AfHK.V: Aiticricun A (»vcrs«iiift 
PiihIKaiInns, P.O Box poii lU/iiiuhl, CVnUeil Nt-wii 

Arcusy Mti P.O. Bun Jn.o Jnh.'iiniCKhiirH. SPAIN r 
Ul’nilnnidorii Itiieriiatlcindl. cle Sexto, .Ki. Apanaik^ 

^IVi, M.iJiid SiillAN : kli.'tiliii.iii Itonkhliop- 1*0 B(,\ OnS 
kluiiKMoii. SWJ.Dt.N : Wciinci'MKii'Williiniiii A.H.. Nitiikii' 
tUt1iisvn,:oii **li BtOiktinlin SWH/|*KI AND 1 A»'i-,*ee 

Atin-ili.iiJ t iisL U.i. Ilsrne 1 rapsil I \Nt,,\N\Ik V . I iic 
1 .'iiiitunyik.i Siniidard P.O Him 5*. Diir «» Viiu.irn. 

■|lHKI^ . Iihraiiic lliiclK-lk*. lsik).il C.iilil.sl Ui.m,''Iu. 

(si,II,hill UtiANOA - I US1 \l]K.in Slaiid:iia. PO llos Iimi- 

k'lmp.il.i UNIHlJ SIVJIS; I In. l.sominiM iix M.idiso,, 
V'Ciuij. Sirii Vi«lt 1' N.Y. . Bihlsh PiiMIcaiUihs loi.., 

Ml i*si CHltl) Siics-1. New York 22, N\ i ^ Ow 

I ssinomnil. NuUhiial P««s« Bnildinii. Akuihlnaton *i n.< ; 
N.iiii,n:il hiihlU’lUiOfW <V., 4f»X Wll-lhlrr BUtl. Ins MK'{?k*^ 
-I ( .ll<l•.lllllll V|N(/1.'|I \; DisirihiiiUiiru SariiuiKu t ^ 
OnIniJ Omsw. .SstfunJa I r.iiifi\er<iil Npru. LiHiini/MfUnj 

(. 111 ..I l■'Ultl \naritii1ri No 2.Xi>y. ( .iUmis 
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6th 


TOKYO 

FAIR 



The ide^il showcase for the world’s capital nod consumer 
except metal working machine tools. 



April 16 May 6, 1965 

For turther information contact: 

Tokyo International Trade Fair Commission 

C P.O. Box J."')!, To) V'. JjiMii 



Our exp^enc« is your biggest banking 
aswt. Let us use it to your advantage.. 

^(i^THE Dai-Ichi Bank, Ltd. 


ifW Offkei Tok^o^Ja^n Sm York 

VmM^os R(*pre9entativ^ Offices: Citiaego, Londoi% 



In addition to the Xaronia'e’ Annual World CruleOi 
Cunard offers you a brilliant choice of big ship sailings 
to the sunny Caribbean this winter. See your Travel 
Agent for full details. 

'CARONIA' largest liner over huiK for cruislcg. leaves Soulliamplon on 
January 6tii for Now York via Havre, Barbados, Kingston, Nassau and Port 
Gvorglades (for Miami Beach the famous Florida Resort which is 
I celebrating its Golden Jubilee in 1965). The voyage is a brilliant overture to 
i the Caronid's annual world cruist* which begins front New York on January 
i 28th. Passengers booking tor ihe World Cruis** from Europe can use the 
ship as dll hotel dining the stopover in New York. The round the*world 
v'oyngr* lakes 95 days and covcis 30,991 miles with calls at 21 oxcifckig ports 
me luding Rio de Janeiro, Capetown, Bombay, Singapore, Bangkok, 
Hongkong, Honolulu, Los Angeles and Acapulco. Tliosewho cannot spare 
! the lime foi the fabulous World Cruise can sail to New York via the 
Caribbean m ‘Caronia', then transfer lo the 'Carinthla' which they can use 
! as an hotel (or .5 days of sightsoning in Ne'w York before the ship sails for 
' Liverpool on January 291h. 


I A ' 1' * 7 *CARMANIA' Siiils from Southampton on 

! pecomber lOth, via Havre for Bermuda. Nassau, and Port Everglades (for 
I Miami Beach). From here she will make a number of cruises to the colourful 
! Caribbean. She returns from Port Everglades on April 2(Mh via Nassau 
’ and Bermuda, reaching Southampton on April 30th. Additional return 
' voyages ore ‘CARINTHIA’ from Now York February 22nd via Bermuda 
(February 24th) arriving at Cobh March 2nd and Liverpool March 3rd 
'FRANCONIA* Irom New York March 23rd vm Bermuda (March 25tli) 
arriving at Havre and Southampton April 1st. 


‘QUEEN ELIZABETH’ Irav.s Southampton on 
December I6th for New York then cruises to Nabsau in the Bahamas on 
December 23rd and 29th. She leaves Southampton for New York again on 
February 12th and makes another 5>day cruise to Nassau on February 18th. 
Passengers travelling through to Nassau can use the ship as an hotel In 
New York. Here’s your chance not only to sail In the world's largest liner, 
but to bask for days or weeks, according to the sdilmgs of your choice, in 
the Bahama sunshine. 

Full details of all these Sunshine Sailings and return voyages from New YerH 
and the Caribbean are available fiom your Travel Agent or any Cunard Office. 


CRUISE WITH CUNARD 

FAR AND AWAY MORE FUN 



Consult your Trsvol 


_ ultyoL. _ 

Cunard Bldg., Llveri 
(WHItehafl 7990) 
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THE ECONOMIST SEPTEMBER 26. 196^ 


STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


LONDON STOCK eXCHANCS INDICBS 


THE •CONOMIST«»IXTCL 
MiDICATOII 

(l9S3-»igO) 


FINANCIAL 

TIHU 

(1935^100) 


1964 


5«pt. 16 
M 17 
» IS 
.. 21 
.. 22 
.. 23 


Noon ^ Cloi* 


% 


Ord. 

indtK 


Yield 

% 


4ISI 
411 2 
417-6 
4lt-3 
419-4 
42J 7 


417 4 1 
417 S 
417-4 I 
4li-E J 
422'4 j 
424 3 


4 65 
4-65 
4-65 
4 62 
4-sa 
4 M 


363-I 
362-9 
362-9 
364 2 
368 3 
169 9 


4-90 
4-90 
490 
4'iS 
4 84 
4-82 


High, 427 6 (Aufuir 13) 
Lovsi, 378 0 (febrMtry 3> 


High. 369-9 
(Septembor 23) 
Low, 322 6 
(February 3) 


FT.ACTUAIIIES I 

INOieCS ' 

{Afkn 10, IH2-il00) Bargaine 
Marked 

500 Yield , Conaeta 

Shares % Yield 


75 4-60 6 05 

•53 4-61 6 05 

47 4-64 6-05 

•69 : 4 63 ' 6 04 

•68 ; 4-62 6-01 

•95 ; 4-61 6 04 

High, 118 77 (AuguM 13) 

Low. 108-30 (February 3) 


Prices, 1*964 


High 

98'4 

93»i* 

9214 

«!;• 

98i>,4 
971,a 
63S, 
67 >• 
95». 
67 
60 
59»4 
513, 

rv 


Low 


9VJ,a 
92*4 
90*,a 
91 “32 

95>, 

sti: 

593, 

S93i‘ 

633, 

U’- 

4oJ|« 

40«i 

bm; 

7634 

60 

63 


BRITISH FUNDS 
AND 

GUARANTEED STOCKS 


Price, 

Sept. 

16, 

1964 


, Savings Bondi 3% . 

I Savings Eoodi 2',% . 

Funding 3%. 

Convtrsion 3'i% 

Victory 4%. 

Savings Bondi 3% . 

Funding 4%. 

Savings Bonds 3% . 

Traasury 3*i%. 

Funding 5*4%. 

Treasury 3'j% . 
Funding 5*1% . 
Funding S3,% . 
Redemption 3% . . . 
Funding 3'>% 

“ jf,"- 


. 1955^5 
.1964-67 ; 


'32 


Treasury 54% 

Consols 4%.... 

War Loan 3',% 

Conv. 3'-;% . 

Traasury 3%,. 

Consols 2 >2% ■ ■ 

Treasury 2*2%• • • 

British Electric 3% 
British Electric 34% • • 

British Gas 3%. 

British Transport 3% . . . 


. .after 


after 
. after 


after 


.1969 

.1920-76 
.1960-70 
. 1960-90 
.1965-75 
. 1977-80 

1978- 80 

1979- 81 
.1982-84 
.1987 91 
.1986-96 

1999-2004 
..2008-12 
Feb. 1957 
after 1952 
Apr. 1961 
Apr 1966 

Apr. i975 
. 1968-73 
. 1976-79 
.I990-9S 
. . 1978-88 


92>^^ 

90*5;; 

98?!” 

ST!. 

754 

955, 

95*, 

60‘4^ 

64', 

89*5,* 

64*, 

573, 

564*^ 

48','' 

4I5|S* 

40*4* 

775, 

6I*„ 

644s 


Price, 

ST' 

1964 


984 

92J'„ 

91 

liy 

984 

86*4 

JtJ:! 

755, 
95*4 
95*,4^ 
604* 

643.4 

904 

6411.4 
575, 
5611,4* 
4814* 

415,a* 
40<J,** 
815,* 
77*4 ! 

615, ! 

644 


Yield. 
Sept. 23. 


Gross Red. 

Yield, 
Sept 23. 


19641 


1964 

£ 

1. 

d. 

£ 

s 

d. 

3 

14 

1 


0 

71 

4 


2 


8 

8f 

4 


0 


12 

7/ 

4 


10 


12 

10 

2 

15 

8 


7 

A* 

4 


6 


14 

or 

3 


2 


19 

1 f 

4 


7 


15 

Ilf 

4 


6 


17 

41 

3 16 

3 


0 

or 

4 


10 


17 

51 

3 


6 


19 

41 

3 


2 


2 

21 

4 

1 

4 


14 

41 

3 


3 


17 

81 

3 


5 


3 

01 

3 


2 


4 

lOf 

3 


4 


3 

•Of 

3 


7 


3 

4f 

3 


1 


4 

If 

3 


1 


0 

•Of 

3 


0 


2 

5f 

4 


0 


15 

1 r 

4 


4 


17 

31 

4 

1 

10 


IS 

SI 

4 

5 

1 

5 

16 

81 


4 a 
9 c 
64 b 
II c 
124b 
15 c 
4 o 


_ Prices. 1964 
High I Low 


901, 

103 

70 

1024 

85 

89 

984 

494 

94 

98), 


99ia 

S’* 

69 

934 

534 

83 
92*4 
94) 4 
93 
45*4 
88 ), 
915, 


DOMINION AND 
CORPORATION STOCKS 


Price, Price, 


Red. Yield. 


Australia 314?/4 . ..1965-69 

Australia 6%.1974-76 

Ceylon 4%.1973-75 

New Zealand 6% .... ... 1976-80 

Northern Rhodesia 6% . .. 1978-81 

South Afi iea 3> 2%. .1965-67 

Southern Rhodesia 4'2% 1987-92 

Agrirultiiral Mortgage 5% . ... 1959-89 

Birmingluin 414%.1967-70 

Bristol 5%. 1971-73 

Corporation of London 54%.1976-79 

LCC 3%.after 1920 

LCC si;.1980-83 

Middlesex 54%.1980 

NEW YORK PRICES AND INDICES 


Sept. 16. 

1964 

Sept. 23. 

1964 

5ept. 

1964 
£ s. d 

887, 

99'?“ 

89 


• 8 

Of 

99*,- 


19 

or 

66*1 

66*2 


18 

or 

W^a 

100 


19 

61 

82 

82 


1 

6p 

93*1* 

93*4" 


17 

or 

55*4 

56 


IS 

0/ 

83»a 

83*4 


6 

Of 

W'l 

93'? 


13 

61 

94*, 

95'? i 


15 

6 

94*. 

94*4 


19 

or 

46*? 

46*? 


8 

Of 

88*,^ 

88*,- 


19 

61 

91*4 

91*4 


1 

0 


54/6*4 

51/44 

19/9 

55/104 

72/7'| 

52 / 8 I 4 

57/6 

36/- 

34/- 

68/6 

71/- 

54/9 

15/4*2 

19/3 

17/3 

36/- 

16/3 

IB/3 

16/3 

29/1*2 

24/3 

20/9 

69/- 

19/24 

19/- 


35/- 
13/6 
17/3 
25/- 
28/6 
23/4*2 

30/6 22/4*2 ' 19-8 c ' 

22/6 17/- I 10 b . 

49/3 i 39/6 I 10 c 

49/6 42/- ' 10 c 

19/74 14/3 i 8*4 b 



Sept 

Sept 

23 

$ 


Sept. 

16 

$ 

Sept. 

1 


^ Sept 

16 

; $ 

Sept, 

23 

$ 

Atch. Topeka .... 

33*. 

33', 

Chrysler. 

667, 

1 ^'9 

Inter. Paper ... 

35 

353, 

Can. Pacific . ... 

49*8 

50*4 

Col. Palmolive . 

4S'i 

' 46 

Konnccott. . . . 

. 88*., 

91 

Pennsylvania. 

38'?- 

39'a 

Crown Zeller. .. 

547, 

58*, 

Litton Inds. 

70*2 

7334 

Union Pacific .... 

427, 

43*4 

Distillers Saag. .. 

597, 

1 62*4 

Monsanto. 

' 817, 

85*, 

Anier. Elactric ... 

44'I 

46 

Douglas. 

39*4 

! 30*4 

Nat Dittilieri.. 

275, 

1 275, 

Am. Tel. A Tel. .. 

68*2 

69*, 

Dow Chemical.. 

72 


Pan-American . 

! 283, 

29*, 

Com Edison. 

92*4 

93*? 

Dll Pont. 

268 

'272 

Procter Gamble 

' 83*8 

84*4 

ini. Tel. A Tel. ... 

55*, 

S6'a 

East Kodak 

I29», 

ISOS, 

Radio Corpn .. 

1 32 

3M? 

Western Union... 

3i7; 

3M, 

Ford Motor. 

57*2 

56'? 

Sears Roebuck . 

I2M, 

124*4 

.Alcoa. 

6114. 

66'., 

Gen. Electric ... 

87», 

88 

Shell Oil. 

50 

485, 

Aluminium ...... 

w. 

3M, 

General Food* ., 

' 907, 

92*, 

Socony-Mobil.. 

81*4 

825, 

Amer. Can. 

44», ; 

441, 

General Motors . 

99*, 

997, 

Stand. Oil Ind. . 

82*4 

84 

Am. Smelting . ... j 

51*4 

S4 

Goodyear. 

453, 

457, 

Stand. Oil N.J 

86*2 

86*4 

Ain. Viscose . ... 

$3'2 , 

85'; 

Gulf Oil. 

57», 

58*4 

Union Carbide 

124*2 

127 

Anaconda. 

5<f*a 

55’a 

Heim. 

50'1 

49 

U.S. Steel. 

627, 

62*4 

Bath. Steel. 

42 , 

41*4 

Int But. Mach 

426*8 

430 

West. Electric. 

37*, 

37*4 

Boeing . 

«'4 

6-4', 

Int Harvester... 

8334 

83>i 

Woolworth . . . 

271? 

.27*4 

Celanese. i 

1 66*1 

66*1 

Inter, Nickel .. . 

ai 

82*4 

Xerox . 

II3>4 

120*4 


Standard and Foor'a Indlcaa (1941-43*10) 


1964 


Aug. 26 
Sept. 2 
.. 5 

:: if 


425 

Yield 

25 

Yield 

50 

Yield 

Govt 

Yield 

ilndustrials 

0;' 

'0 

Rails 

% 

Utilities 

% 

Bonds 

% 

85 91 

3 01 

46 04 

4-12 

71 34 

3 21 

87 26 

4-1$ 

1 87 05 

2 98 

46 SO ; 

4-08 

71 53 

3 20 

87 26 

4 IS 

87 87 

2 95 

46 90 

4 05 

71 89 

3 19 

86-95 

4 18 

88 06 

2 95 

46-79 

4-14 

72-19 

3-19 

86 7$ 

4-20 

88 81 

2 92 

47 65 . 

4-14 

72 33 , 

3 19 

87-06 

4 17 


425 Industrials High. 89 05 duly 17. 1964). Low, 79-74 (|an. 2. 1964). 


Prices. IH4 


High 


Lau Two 
Dividands 
(a) (b) (c) 
% % 


ORDINARY 

STOCKS 


1 Price. Price, 

I Sept. 16. Sept. 23. 
, 1964 1964 


45/- 
43/- 
16/7*2 
44/6 
59/6 
42/6 
. 49/3 
, 34/9*4 
£ 22 *,, 
49/3 
32/7*2 
47/6 
£19*4 
, 41/- 
£26*,* 
43/9 
28/3 
30/3 
55/6 
54/- 
46/6 
M/I'? 
12 / 10*2 
14/3 
27/9 


10 c 
5*2 b 
14 c 
10 c 
14 c 
6*3 b 

I 3*2 0 

|S2 10 c 
1 lOttc 
' 8-8 c 
I 712 b 
II/- b 
9 b 
;$2 50 c 
5 a 
7*2 0 


BANKS. DttCOUNT A HP 

5*2 0 Berclan.£1 

; 4)20 Uoyds.£1 ; 

.7 b • Mereins.5/- ' 

6 o Midland.£1 

I 7*20 , Nat. F^vinciat.£1 

' SSfO WeitmlnaMr ^B'.£1 : 

8 b • Auatralia B N. Z.£1 

6Ub : EOLSA.£1 , 

$2* 15 c Bank of Montreal... .$10 ; 

S o Bank of Now S. Wales. £ I . 

8 o Baixlaya DCO.£i 

T'lo ; Chartered.£t 

5/- a Hongk'g. B Shang. . .f2S 
7*2 0 ‘ Nat. Com. Ek. Scot.. 10/- ■ 
S2-5S c Rojral Bk. Canada... .$10 

I2>2b Sundard Bank.£1 

16*2 b Hambros.5/- 

21 c Montagu Trust.5/- 

5*2b M. Samuel.£1 

3*2 0 Schrodars.£1 

6*40 Union Discount.£1 

4 a Bowmaker.5/- 

I S a Lombard Banking .. .5/- 

5 <1 Mercantifa Cradit .. .5/- 
i 26 b United Domint.Tst.. .5/- 


52/6 
46/9 
IS/9 
52/98 
68/3 
: 49/6 
SI/3 
, 38/3 
;a4ia,« 

. 54/6 
38 /- 
51/6* 
£22*4 

30/6 

66/3 

62/9* 

47/9 

11 /10*2 

17/6 

14/4*2 

30/1*2 


, 53/- 
47/- 
»$/7'2 
I 53/911 
' IB/3 
I 49/6 
, 51/- 
I 39/3 
a4i>,4 

I 54/6 
1 38/9 

: 51/-- 
£22*a 
' 44/6 
:£28»,4 
55/6 
30/9 
30/9 
, 66/3 
I 61/3- 
47/- 
ll/7'j 
17/9 
14/3 
30/- 


Yield, 

Sept. 23, Cov« 
1964 

% 


3 96— 

4 26 

3 76 

6 70— 

4 10 

4 04— 

4 71 

4- 84 I 

2 90 i 
2-94 ■ 

5- 16— 

5 88 . 

3 62 
3 71 
3 03 

6 31 
3 90 
3 41 

2 87 

3 83 
5 32 

4 73 
4-93 

5 26 
5 00 


13/9 

13 c * 

5 a 

BREWERIES. Etc. 

Allied Breweries .... 5/- 15/3 

15/^1, ' 

4 23 

16/- 

9'?b 

4 a 

Baas. Mitchells A B. 

.5/- 17/4*2 

17/7*2 1 

3 83 

13/6 

9 b 

5 0 

Charrington United 

.5/- , 15/6 

IS/9 

4-44 

24/6 

5 0 

6'? b 

Distillers. 

10/- ' 26/1*2 

26/1*1 

4 40 

21/6 

£2)0 

I2*?b 

Guinness. 

.5/- 22/3 

21/6 

4-53- 

i6/7*1 

5 a 

IMib 

Harveys. 

.5/- 18/- 

17/9 

4 65 

59/6 

10 c . 

5 0 

Scottish A Newc. Drew. £i . 66/3 

65/6 
' 17/10*2 

3 05 

•6/2*4 

14 c 

7 0 

Watney Mann. 

.5/- 1$/- 

3 92 

16/9 

II b ) 

5 a 

Whitbread 'A' .... 

.5/- ! 17/4*2- 

, 17/6- 

4 57 

52/11'4 

2 7 0 

5 9 b 

BUILDING. PAINT. 

Asiociated Portland 

Etc. 

..£1 59/-II 

60/911 

2 84 

22/7*? 1 

3 0 

7*?b 

British Plaster Bd... 

10/- 26/10*? 

27/3 

3 85 

38/3 i 

7 0 ' 

M b 

Richard Costain ... 

.5/- 29/6 

29/3 

3 08 

10/9 ! 

3i?a 

8*3 b , 

Crittall Mfg. 

.5/- : 11/6 

M/l*. 

5 39 

13/10*? 1 

6 n 

18 b 1 

International Paints 

.4/- 15/4*2 

15/7*2 

6 14 

31/- 

14 6 c 

5 0 1 

London Brick. 

.5/- ; 22/9- 

23/4*2- 

3 12 

33/6 ; 

10 c 

• 2*2 c 1 

Rugby Portland ... 

.5/- , 27/4*2 

■ 38/1*2 

2 22 

17/1 •? 1 

17 c 

7'?a 

Wail Paper. 

CHEMICAL 

.5/- 22/3 

33/3 

3 66 . 


Albright A Wilson. 

Borax Defd.. 

Fisons. 

ICI. 

Monsanto. 


...£l 

...£l 

5/- 



64/4*2 , 46/8*„ 
61/3 49/5*4 

|£I8’,* |£I65„ 

«/M2 38/6 

31/- 23/9 



tB'ab 
t9',b 
13 a 
tIMjo 


DRAPERY A STORES 

Boots Pure Drug ... .5/- 
Moniague Burton... 10/- 

Debenhams.10/- 

Gratun Warehouses .5/- 

GUS 'A*.5/- 

House of Fraser.5/- 

Lewis’s Invest. Tst.. .4/- 
Marks A Spencer 'A'.5/- 

United Drapery.5/- 

Woolworth.5/- 

eiL 

British Petroleum ... .£1 

Burmah Oil.£1 

Royal Dutch.20 fl. 

Shell Transport ... .5/- 
Ultramar .10/- 


29/1*2 29/6 

22 /- ■ 22/6 : 
, 46/9 47/6 

‘ 46/6 48/9 

16/10'?- I7/2'4- 


15/9 

26/6 

41/7*2 

41/41? 
47/3 
I 31/9 
I 14/7*2- 
40/- 
32/9 
27/6 


3 36 

3 33 

4 21 
4 10 
3 64 


M4 

l'2 

la 

Ms 

M4 

2 

2 

Ms 

2's 

Ms 

2 

2 

Ms 

2>2 

3 

Ms 

Ms 

2 

Ms 


60/3 
I 59/6 

29/3 


1 15/7*2 

3 20 

3*4 

26/- 

2 69 

M4 

41/1*1 

4 86 

I'a 

41/- 

3 66— 

1*4 

49/1*1 

3 56 

2 

32/1*2 

5 06 

•'4 

14/7*2 

3 97 

2 

40/1*2 

3 22 


32/6 

3-69 

•»4 

i 

3 67 . 

•'2 

61/3 

5 92 

3*4 

61/3 

7 56 

1 

£17*1,4 

3 28 

3*4 

39/3 

5 83 

3*4 

37/- 




FOREIGN AND OVERSEAS STOCKS 

jSept. 16,Sept, 2l 

X % ■ 


iSept. l6|Sept. 23i 
Frcs I Frcs. 


FRANa 

Air Liquide... 701 685 

Banquede Paris ,338 5 335 

Citroen. 127 1 124-1 

C. F. Petrole .. 228 , 222 

Cie. G. d’Elect.' 527 505 

Machines Bull. 163 170 

Pechiney .... 214 5; 209 

Printempi.... 245 234 

Rhone-Poulenc 340 1 332 

S.I.M. 317-5 308 

Samt-Gobain.. 258 | 251-1 

Usinor. M9 5‘ 145 

index ... 93 5 9i 8 
High.... 107'2 (13.1.64) 

Low .. 83-4 (25.6.64) 

Dec. 31. 1963m 100. 


GERMANY 

A.F.G. 

Bad'cha. Anilin. 

Bayer. 

Commerxbank. 
Deutsche Bank. 
Hoechst Farb.. 
Kundenkradit 
Loewanbrau.. 
Mannesmann . 

Siemens. 

Thyssen«Huette 
Volkswagen ... 


;Scpt. 16 Sept 2; 

% [ % 


522 

567 

599 

sen 


516 

564 

598 

502 


S70 ; 

, • 537*2! 


401 I 

401 1 

1.045 

1.045 

. 347*1 

245 ! 

572 

565 1 

A 237*?! 

2S6*?I 

1 550*2 

534 

109 14 

108-63 


High . Ill 46 (6.4.64)' 

Low. 99-88 (2./.64) 

Dec Ji. I959m^l00. 


HOLLAND 

A.K.U.I 471*4 

Amster.Rot.Bk.'FI 70 

Biienkorf. j 799*1 

Heinakant .... 474*2 

Interunio (FI.50) |FI.206 
K. N. Hoogovan' 610 
Kon. Zout-Kei.. 904*? 
Philips (FI.25).. IFl.lSa-l 
Roboco (FI.SOL ,FI.235 
Thomaisen A O 1 722 

Valeurop.FI.7I2 

Zwanonberg .. ' 964*2 
Index .... 351 2 


498*4 
IFI. 68 
801 

I 

FI.207 
611 
909 
lFI.160 
Fl.235^ 
706^ 
FI.7I2 
980 
350 3 


High. ... 356 4 (15.1.64) 

Low .. 326 5 (2J 7 64) 

1953m 100 


I 


null 

Au Generali 

Breda. 

Edison. i 

Fiat. 

Firtiidcr. 

La Centrale.. . 
Montecatini.. 

Motta . 

Olxretti. 

Pirelli S p.A. 
Rinascentc... . 
Snia ViKosa... 
Index ... 428 
High .... 552 
Low . 382 
1950m 


Lire 
78,500 
3.749 
2,619 
1.808 
827 
9,860 
1.615 
14.175 
1.955 
3.838 
504 
4.061 
46 
61 


Lire BELGIUM 

87.500 Arbod. 

4,305 ' Bque.Nat.deBel 
2,850 Bqua. Soc. Gen 
1.905 Cockerill-Oug. 
867•5j Esperanee Long 


10.600 

1,781 

15.500 

2.244 

4.103 

552 

4,370 

465-32 

(3.1.64) 


Frcs. 

5.500 

T-ISS 

1.998 

5,000 


92 (2r.7.64) 

100 . 


Hoboken. 5.370 

Innovation_ 4,800 

Photo Gavaert . 2,690 

Sidre. 1,104 

Soc. Ganerala 14,600 

Sofina. 8,470 

Un. Minierc 1/10 858 

Index .... 129 09 I2B B7 

High. 137 82 (16.1.64) 

Low . 125 02 (24.6.64) 

Dec 31. 1953m 100. 


Frcs 

5.540 

11.300 

3,875 

2,014 

5.000 

S.350 

4.640 

2.730 

l.lOO 

14.675 

8.520 

$54 


SWEDEN Kr. 

Alfa Laval B. .. 310 

Awa. 350 

blektrolux- 187 

EricssonB Kr.35 180 

Skand. Banken. 193 

Sv. ColJuloia... 252 

Sv. Handelsbank 238 

Tandstk.BKr.50 159 

Index .... 233 42 
High,... 23574 
Low ... 204-30 

Dec. 29. 1956ml, 


Kr 
309 
358 
188 
181 
192 
260 
248 
159 
231-72 
(4.9.64) 


NORWAY % * % 

BergansPriv’bk. 188*4 ' 188% 

Borrega.-ird_ 204 2011, 

Norsk Hydro .. ! 260 255 


i Assumed average life, 7 years. 4 The net redemption yields allow for tax at 7s. 9d. in £. || Ex capitalisation. V Ex rights. f EduHaiant to B;0aterling. 

(0) Interim dividend. (N Final dividend, (c) Year's dividend, fe) To earliest data, (f) Flat yield, fg) Ex aH. (b) After Rhodesian tax. (/) To latest date, (n) Interim since reHured oi passed. 


- £x dividend, t Tax free, -— . ,— 

(0) Interim dividend, (b) Final dividend, (c) Year's dividend. 

(p) Resulting from spin of Federation of Rhodesia A Nyasaland Stock 


(If) Ek eH. . 

Japanese prices supplied by Daiwa Securities, Tokyo. 


Canadian 65 Stock Industrial index supplied by ilic Montreal Stock Exchange. 
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he economist SETTEAUIER 26, 1964 

oNDON: new YORK: FRANCE 
RrMANY: HOLLAND: ITALY 

SELGIUM: SWEDEN: NORWAY 


p—— 
Prices 

Htgli 

1954 

Low 

Last Two 
Dividend! 

(e) (b) («> 

% % 

ORDINANY 

STOCKS 

; Mee, 
Sept. 15., 
1964 

Price, 
Sept. 23. 
1954 

! 

Yield. < 

Sept. 23,1 Cover 
1964 

>;l 3 

37/10*2 

514 b 


ELECTRiaL ft RADIO 

AEI.£1 49/5 

49/9 

4 02 

*4 

is/- 

55/3*4 

4*2 « 

l0*2b 

BICC. 

..£1 74/9* 

74/9’ 

4 01 

1 

S;9 

12/- 

P « 

5 0 

Crompton Parkinson.5/- *2/9 

13/- 

385 


82/- 

70A 

*9 ab 

7*2 0 

Dacca.... 

iO/- 75/- 

W/5 

3 49 

,*•4 

)0,lt*4 


I2*2b 

5 0 

EMI. 

10/- 29/8*4 

30/- 

4-17 

2 

34/914 


J'lf 

6 b 

Elliott^Automation. 

.5/- 20/1*2 

21/l'j 

2 25 

l>4 

SO/- 


7 b 

3 0 

English Electric ... 

.£1 48>- 

48/3 

415 

V4- 

88/9 

52/9 

3 a 

10 b 

Gacieral Electric... 

. £i «5/- 

83/- 

313 

^'(4 

<,9/3 

SO/- 

B*ab 

. 4*afl 

C. A.- Panont..... 

..£1 5S/3^ 

56/-’ 

4 45 

1 ^ 

i-i/- 

122/5 

5 a 

10 b 

PhilipB LAmp Works 

lOfl. ,I3J/- 
10/- 3W3 

140/- 

a 29 

2 

44 9 



, S '20 

Plotaay. 

Pye (Camhridga) .. 

38/3 

2 48 

3*4 

2b'3 


20 c 

ll•4 c 

5/-. 20/4*, 

19/- 

5 35 

-1*4 

\\ - 

39/3 

27*2 c 

*5 0 

Radio Rentals. 

,.5/- 1 44/9 

44/11*4 

4 . 45*4 

2 



6*26 

3 I 40 

A. Reyrolla. 

• t' sj?r 

44/9* 

3 01 

2 'a 

93/3 

58/- 

*7*2 e 

22*2 0 

Thorn Elecu’ical... 
BNBliEERlNC 

5/- 82/9 

80/9 

139 

4*2 

45/9 


4*2 0 

4*2b 

Babcock ft Wilcox. 

S<l 

35/- 

S 00 

1 

•'4 

41/3 

32/5 

4 0 

7 b 

John Brown. 


35/9 

5-IS 

10 /- 


8 b 

4 o 

Cammell Laird.... 

.5/- 8 /* 0 'l 

8/11*4 

5-71 

2 

38/4*2 


10 p 


Internat. Combust. 

.5/- 1 29/1*2 

30/10*2 

SI9 


,29/3 

23/1011 

2*2 0 

11 * ? 

Swan Hunter. 

■ti 'mt 

27/3 

7-34 

*a 

'» 0/6 


3 0 

5*4 b 

John Tbempson ... 

'•/- ' S<7 

9/3*4 

4-70V* 


33/7*2 



tj*40 

Coventry Gauge... 
Alfred Herbert ... 

32/- 

4-47 

2 

51/- 

42/. 



..£1 1 Jf /5 

49/4*2 

4-41 


54/- 

51/7*2 

23*2 b 

Acrow (Eng.) ‘A’.. 
AHiod Ironfounders 

•V-: 

ft*/- 

3 .79** 


31/5 

% 

7*20 


. 5 /- , 30/3 

30/3 

413 

3 



5 0 

is b 

Averyi.. 

..£* «/ 2 'j 

92/1*2 

434 

!’< 

*4/1*2 

7*2 c 

4 a 

BSA. 

10 /- 8/5 

18/5*4 

404 

I’4 

14/6 

11/5 

4*20 

9*2 b 

George Cohen ... 

•5/- 1 f/l'i 

\V.l 

4 >91 

14/- 

10 / 1*2 

5 0 

5 b 

Davy-Ashmore .... 

•v-. U/’ 

11/9 

4‘58 

... 

50/9 

44/1072 

3'jff 

8 b 

Guest Keen. 

..£1 , 47/3 

so/- 

4-53 

2 

21 / 1*2 

14/9 

4 0 

12 b 

Mead Wrifhtson... 

■*/- 

17/4*2 

460 

2 

53/5*4 

57/7*2 

4 0 

7*1 b 

Metal Box. 


58/3 

IBS 

! 1 » 

19/5 

16/7*2 

11 

4 0 

ILansome ft Maries. 

. 5 /- 18 /- 

18/3 

4'38 

W* 

^7*2 

33/1*2 

2*4 0 

5 b 

Renold Chaine.... 

,.£l 35/4*2 

35/5 

4*52 

1*4 

fr/3 

59/9 

7 b 

7 a 

Tube Investments.. 

• 

51/3 

4-59 


pi/l *2 

25/5 

7i2b 

2*2 0 

Vickers. 

..£1 , 25/I0'2 

28/1*2 

711 

1'2 

lu/- 

61/- 

10 b 

3*4 0 

Ward (Thos. W.).. 

..£1 72 /ft 

72/- 

3 82 

71/5 

13/- 

10 0 

7*2 b 

Wellman Smith Owen 5/- ! V3 


5>50 

1 

l »2 

!8/5 

12/5 

5 0 

15 b 

Woodall-Duckham. 

.5/- *3/Y 

13/10*2 

7 57 

///- 

26/10*; 

12*7 C 

14 c 

FOOD ft TOBACCO 

Allied Suppliers .... 10/- 31/5 

31/4*2 

4 45 

V* 

7/5 

5/4*2 

10 a 

IBiib 

Assoc. British Foods 


7/1*2 

400 

2 

45/5 

35/3 

4 a 

8 b 



41/- 

5-65 

2 

13 /- 

10/4*2 

t5 c 

42*2 0 

Brooke Bond 'B* .. 

5/- . 12/6 

12/7*2 

4 85*« 

3 

10/9 

9/- 

The 

9 b 

Fitch Lovell. 


9/3*4 

4-43 


15/7*2 

*3/- 

2*2 0 

12*2 b 

International Stores 

.5/- ift/J'l 


4 52 

a 

89/3 

72/5 

5 e 

1212 b 

J. Lyons 'A*. 

. £1 1 88/3 


3*94 

2 

35/4*2 

31/5 

IS c 

5*20 

Ranks Hovis. 

10/- 1 34/7*2 

34/10*2 

430 

2 

15/5 

12/3 

5 a 

9 b 

Reckitt ft Colman . 

10/- 34/- 

34/3 

409 

3 

14/9 

12/10*2 

3 a 

8*2 b 

Spllleri.. 

.5/- . 14/7*2 


3 90 


|J9/3 

34/9 

7 9 b 

2 0 

tata ft Lyle. 

1 


530 

2 

8/4*2 

5/1 *2 

10 a 

*5 b 

Thsco Scores. 


8/3 , 

3 03 


'4/3*4 

10/10*2 

4 0 

9-5 b 

Unigace. 

.5/- i U^-ll 

14/3*411 

4-75 , 


S5/6 

47/9 

t»* 1 0 

tl0»6b 

Brh. Amar. Tobac. 

10/- 54/- 

53/5 

5*25 

?*2 

25Mii4 

22/5 

l2*2b 

5 0 

Gallaher. 

10/- W/3 

25/3 

5-93 


48/4*1 

39/- 

15^3 c 

60 

Imperial Tobacco.. 

..£1 • 45/- 

45/5 

5 89 

, 2 

6*J- 

5*a 

' 9ii)C 

43130 

tNftURANCE 

Britannic. 

•5/- J'l 


3 99 

1 

48/3 

40/3 

< 20 0 

IS b 

Commercial Union 

. 5/-1 ■<*/» 

• 4b/9 

4-92 

< ... 

5*16 

5 

t25-ij c 

42513 e 

Equity ft Law Life . 

e?Vn'‘ 

5'>,6 

\‘V7 

... 

(.8/9 

51/9 

1 12*20 

25 b 

General Accident.. 


1 

3-28 

I 

'0/3 

31/6 

93 . 

11*30 

15 b 

Guardian... 

’V: ' 

31/9 

4-20 


!!!*• 

50 e { 

! SO b 

Local ft General. ., 

. 5 /- ' II 

M'a 

2*25 

! 

153/5 

125 /- 

II 0 . 

*3 b 

Northern ft Empl.. 


147/5 

1 1^8 

3-25 

' ... 

•1*4 

9^ 

,120 0 

495 b 

Pearl. 

4*53 

... 

36 

21 

t252>,2f 

429113 c 

Prudential 'A'. 

is/- 3»/| 

25*2 

3 74 

... 

40/- 

3S/- 

1623 b 

IS a 

Royal. 

1 39/- 

4 05 

... 

:«/- 

77/9 

. Il•4b 1 

1 7*20 

Royal Exchange .... 

..£1 77/9 

i 78/9 

4 76 


'7J0», 

14/5 

1 s . 

S 0 

MOTORS ft AIRCRAFT . 

Birfield.5/- 5/4*2 

I 15/3 

3 28 


17/9 

14/5*4 

i 20 c j 

! 7*20 

British Motor. 


17/5*4 1 

5 . 73 *^ 

•!a 

17/6 

28/10*2 

1 10 c 

! 12*2C 

Jaguar Cars *A'- 

■ S/- , 29/11*4 

, 30/5*4 

2-05 

5*4 

i|/7l2 

8/1*2 

> 4 c ‘ 

4 c 

Rootei M. *A' X bid 


11/7*2 

1 38 


*3l/i0'2 

93/- 

22*2 c 

; 5*4 0 

Leyland Motors ... 

..£1 ,118/6 

,i2m®'i 

i 4 10 

24/- 1 

1 17/7*2 

5 0 

' 8*2 b 

Bristol Aeroplane . 


23/4*2 

5-78 

2 

39/4*2 

29/3 

5 0 

7 b 

Hawker Siddeley . 

.£1 37/9 

, 38/7*2 

1 5-21 


38/6 

23/9 

2*20 

; 712 b 

Rolls<Rwce. 

..£1 ■ 35/1M 4 II 

' 38/-II 

1 5-25 

2 

37/- 

29/9 

t2'4 0 


Dowty Group... . 

!«/- ■ 

! Wl 

1 3 93 

2 

, 30/214 

25/7*1 

4 4 a 

Dunlop Rubber .. 

10/- , M/1 2 

28/3 1 

1 4-88 

1*2 

If 

33/5 

7*2 c ! 

! n,. 

Joseph Lucas. 

..£1 M/I", 

37/2*4 

807 


13/3 

2*20: 

: I7*ab 

Pressed Steel. 

.5/- 1 19/3 

19/3 

5-19 


35/3 

»/7'a 


8i2b 

Triplex Holdinci ... 10/- ' 32/1*2 

PAPER ft NEWSPAPERS 

31/7*2 

3 95 

2*4 

49/6 

38/5 

5 a I 

20 b 

Financial News.... 

•V-, VJr. 

47/- 

2 55 

2*4 

n/^ 

S5/- 

7*2 0 

30 b 

Financial Timet- 

.S/- 1 58/5 

68/5 

2-74 


20/5 

15/5*4 

5 0 

14 b 

Internat. Publishing 

•5/“ ' *3/- 

15 / 7*2 

5-37 


31/5 

25/9 

14 0 

15 b 

News of the World 

.5/- 29/9 

30/- 

5*00 , 

2 

64/5 

49/- 

3 0 

8 b 

W. H. Smfth ft Son 'A* .£1 52/- 


3*52 

2 

34/1 

15/. 

10 0 

14 b 

Thomson Org*n. .. 

tVl 

1 

4*97 1 


51/9 

40/- 

514 b 

5 o 

Bowacer Paper- 

..£1 48/5 

fo/- 

4*50 ! 

! Ml 

25/1 

21/5 

7*20 

15 b 

British Printing- 

.5/- i n/7'2* 


4*89 

i 

35/- 

29/1 

10 c 

, I3>3C 

Bumil Pulp. 

.5./- 32/5 

32/5 

2 . 31 ** 


55/7*2 

54/5 

! 5 o 

II b 

Reed Paper. 

..£* 1 50/- 

52/- 

5*15 

i'* 

51/5 

: 52/5 

! 4 0 

to b 

Wlgghw Teaga^. .. 

..£1 55/- 

S5/5 

S’M 

2 

35/- 

25/- 1 

12 c 

6 0 

Colvlllaa. 

..£1 12/3 

33/9 

7 II J 

... 

77/9 

21/3 

9 e 

4 a 

Dorman Long. 

..£1 ' 21/9*4 

27/9 

7-93’^ 

1 

U/4*2 

20/1*2 

9 e 

3*20 

Lancashire Smel... 

..£1 . 24/- 

24/5 : 

: 8 15** 

*4 

24/9 

2 I/ 9 I 4 

14/4*2 1 

5 

4 0 

South Durham.... 

.£* 22/7*1 

23/- , 

, S ^O**! 

... 

19/3 

6*4 b 

3*4 0 

Steel Co, of Wales. 

..£1 21/3*4 

22/7*2 

' 8-84 

• •!< 

36/- 

24/9 

B>3b 

3*30 

Stewarts ft Lloyds . 

..£1 33/3 

3S/- 

5 65 

. i*-* 

37/3 

29/9 

IS c 

5 0 

John Summers .... 

..£1 35/6 

36/9 

8-15 

; 2 


; 23/9 , 

i 

10 c 

5 a 

. . 

United Steel. 

..£( 32/3 

: 34/5 

1 

1 

8 70** 



Hitli , Low 


List Two 
Dividoodt 


< 10 b , 
12120.; 
1 '<2 0 I 
; "10 b: 
WibJ 

1 .?:n' 

I to b 

I 12 c 

I J'lO 

31,0 
' IS a. 
,12 04 b 
‘ 4**0 

. 12 b 

: I2'2C 

i 7 b 
; 11*4 
I 4 o 
• 25 e 
5 o 
IS>2b 

i 1>4 0 
14-47 b 
l2 tS b 
S b 
' tlO»*b 


^ItocicS^ 


ilPii 

2 a 
I 6 I 3 C 

5'4b 

4140 


tl'an 

r*7'2b 

24/- 

to b 

t3 0 

3/1*7 

6*40 

147,2b 

3/2*4 

5 0 

237jb 

45/9 

8 ti 

24 b 


Amoc. Boitisiiffktwrtt. S/- 
Aisoc. Tolovhlen *A'.5/* 

Wm. Baird.£1 

Boocham Group......S/» 

Boolior Bros. MeCdO/- 

British Match.£1 

British Oxygon,.. ^ 4. SA< 

British Hopas . .. S/t 

Butltfl'a I,....I/- 

Da La Run.IO/> 

Oragai.b/n 

Goitotnar *A' . ... 

Glam.10/^ 

Harrisona b Cr. D^..£l 

ICT.£l 

Maeca ‘A'.5/- 

Naciona* Canning .... £1 
Powall Duffryn..tIO/- 
Rank Organisation... S/* 

Schwappas.5/- 

$aars *A'.5/- 

Snocloy.S/- 

Thomaa TlUinf.4/- 

Tumor B Nowall.... ,£l 

Unilovar.S/- 

I Uniiovor NV.1211. 

Unitod Glut.5/> 

I Unitod Molasses .... 10/- 
I MINES 

I Anflo>Amarican.... 10/- 
Consolld. Gold Fialds £1 

General Mining.£1 

Union Corporation. .2/5 
Free State Gaduld.. .S/- 

; W. Driofontain.10/- 

Western Deep 'A'-£f 

Western Holdings ... 5/- 

Chartarad.IS/- 

Rhod. AnglO'Amar. 10/- 

Rhod. Slaeclon Tst-- £1 

Tanganyika Cons_10/- 

Da Beers Defd. Reg. 5/- 
Incernat. Nickel .. .n.p.v. 

London Tin.4/- 

RT2.*0/- 

Tronoh ...5/- 

SHIPPING 

AngloNomess ..£1 

Brit, ft Com’waalih. 10/- 

Cunard...£1 

Furnen Withy.£1 

1 P ft O Deld. £1 

i Royal Mail.£1 

TEXTItfS 

English Sewing Cotton S/** 

Couruulds.5/- 

Wast Riding Worsted.£1 

Woolcombars.£1 

Calico Printers.S/- 

Coacs, Patons ft B.Ct 

Viyalli bit.5/- 

^TS ft PROPERTY 

Alliance Trust.S/- 

BET -A' Oafd.5/- 

Cabla ft Wireless.... 5/- 

Phillp Hill.5/- 

Induatrial ft General .5/- 
City Centre Props. .. S/- 
City Lend. Real Prep..£l 

Land Securities.10/- 

Lond. Cnty. Freehld-. 10/- 
TEft ft RUBBER 
Cons, Tea ft Lands ... £1 

lokai (Assam).f I 

Highlands ft Lowlands 2/- 

London Asiatic. 2/- 

United Sua Reteng .. .£1 


Price, Price. Yield, 

Sept. 15. Sept. 23. Sept. 23,i Cover 
^ (954 . 1954 I 1954 

. ‘ ! % 


24/3 . 24/3 I 

10/1114 11,^11 

S4/9 ■ 54/9 

i 22/5 , 22/7‘, . 

: IB/Tij 19/- 

41/n; 1 40/Yi, 

9/9 (0/1'a 

. tl /44 11/4*2 

i 12/4*2 I 12/5 

i 37/- ; 37/2 

20/3 ' 20/3 

I 22/- 21/9 

35/- i 35/10*2 

, $2/9 ! 50/5 

24^4*2 

1 35/3 3i/--» 

- 14/5 14/9 I 

, 22/4*2 I M/1 , 

1 22/1* ; 

24/. ! M/5 

, 43/11*4 ' 45/- 
l34Vl*2f34/- 
9»j. ' 914 

isyi 13 /- 

31/5 31/9 

201/3 204/4*2 

87/9 : 90/- 

121/3 1126/3 

; BS/6 ; 887- 
102/5 1103/1*2 

84/4*2 87/5 

; 42/5 42/5 

153/9 *54/4*2 I 

' S2/-* S2/9* I 

. 55/5 , 58/5 . I 

44/1*2 45/10*2 I 

11/7*2 11/5 

135/- 1*35/- 

,$150 18151 

20/7*2 ! 21/4*2 
' 31/9 31/7*2 

20/- ,21/5 I 

42/9 : 42/- 

18/6 , 19/- 

■ I 6 / 3 I 4 1 I 5 /OI 4 
32/5 I 31/1*2 
41/1*2 i 3l/4*all 

11/8*4 ' M /514 I 

li/OMli H/ll'dI 

20/9 ' 21 /- 

65/5 55/- I 

■ 24/7*2 24/7*2 

11/2*4 10/914 ; 

40/9 I 4(/0i4 
17/9 18/5 

2$/9>» , 25/3* , 
58/7*2 ' 59/4*2 
19/3 19/1*2 

*9/3 19/- 

33/- 33/- 

33/5 , 34/4*2 

74/- 74/9 

20/1 *2 20/1*2 
,31/- 31/- ] 

i 15 /- . 45/9 

25/9 26/9 

3/3’4 I 3/334 
3 / 9 J 4 , 3/I0'3 I 

(5/1 I i7/6 


4^89 II 4 

5 - 57 "* 2 

5-54 2 

3 85 3 I 4 

9-21 , 1*4 

7-54 ' 1*2 

471 53* 

7 30 I 

14*22 2 

IlMiil 1*2 

10 14b I 1*4 
5-52 I 

5 55 2 

2 51 

7>02 I 1*2 



^ —s hiped on assumed dividends:—Acrew (Eng.) ‘A*. 45 -2%. after icHp faaue. 
BuncI Pul^ 15%. iutlin^s. $5%. Calico Printers. 12*3%. CorvUideiod Cold 
Uuinntas, 19*2%. Lancashire Steel, 10%. Midland. *2%. Radio Reniala, 40%. 


t. Barclays Benk, 10*2%. Barclays DCO. 10%. British Meton. 20%. Brooke Bond B'. 7* 2 %, tax fr4M.^tar scrip issue. 
Sold Fkrids. 309^. IbRc, M%. English Sewing Cotaan. 12%. Grauan Warahoutes, 30%. after scrip issue. 

0%. South D^hsm. 10%. j^n Thompsoit, excludes special bonus, 4%. United Steel, 15%. Westminster‘B. 10%. 
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MONEY AND EXCHANGES 


THE ECONOMIST SEPTEMBER 26, 19(M 


KEY MONEY AND ARBITRAGE RATES 
8«ptennb«r 23 


London 


lank rata (from 4%. % 

27/a/M)..? 

Paimic raCM 
7 dayt' natMce: 

Claaring tanki.... 3 

Oiieount hoinat .., 3 

Local authoritia*... 

J montfia* fUed: 

Local auihorttiaa .. 5-5 
Fifianca hauiat .... S'r'S’u 
Call monar*. 

Claa nn I bank!' 

minimum. 3lg 

Oay>(o>da)r ipraad . 3-4 


MarhaC aiacoufit racaa 

<3 nxmths’l; % 

Traauiry bills ... 4llt> 

Bank bilU. 4ti,Aw47g 

FIna irada bills.. 5^4^14 

Itfpo-dollar dapoalta: 

7 dafs* notica... 3S«>4>| 

3 months'. 4-4*2 

■uro«atorllng dapoaita 

(In Paris): 

2 days’ notice ... 4Sa-4>a 

3 months’ ...... d’lpSig 


Now York 


Traaavry billa; 

Saptamber Id .... 3 SI 

33 . . 3 54 

Forward covar (J months’): 
Annual mcaract cost, US dollars 


Harkat papar. 

Bank bills. 

Carts, ol deposit. 


3 75 
3 80 


Covorod Arbitrogo Margins 


Trasaury billa. 

Prima bank billa. 

Curo-dollar/UK local 


■ura^oliara/iuro-atarilng 


In favour of 

London 
London . .., 

Neutral. 

New York .. 


Thajr covered arbitrage margins show tfto differentlaig in 
rates on the particidor uerhng and dollar otreu, os adjueted 
for the cost of forward exchange cover, shown above. 

TREASURY BILL TENDERS 


Amount fC million) 


Date of 
Tender 


91.Day 


Offered 


Averaft 
Race of 
Allotment 


Allotted 
at PtaK. 
Rate * 


Tender 

luuc 

Out* 

standing 


1963 

91-Day 


i 


% 


Sepi. 

20 

250 0 

409 0 

73 

8 92 

46 

3.040 0 

1964 







lime 

19 

230-0 

348-3 

88 

9 84 

72 

2,970-0 

- 

26 

230-0 

358 5 

89 

3 39 

48 

2.980-0 

)uly 

3 

230-0 

403 7 

89 

4 72 

40 

2.990-0 


10 

230-0 

! 403-2 

89 

7 75 

30 

2,990-0 


17 

130-0 

381-0 

91 

7-01 

39 

3.000-0 

„ 

24 

230 0 

360-6 

92 

M 95 

52 

3.010-0 

- 

31 

250-0 

430-S 

93 

1 03 

43 

3,030 0 

Aug. 

7 

250 0 

421-6 

93 

0 79 

41 

3.030-0 

,, 

14 

250 0 

444 1 

93 

0 21 

32. 

3.050 0 


21 

260-0 

419 1 

93 

0 98 

45 

j.oeo 0 


28 

260-0 

408 4 

93 

1 47 

54 

3,110 0 

Sept. 

4 

260-0 

415 0 

93 

1 26 

50 

3.140-0 


11 

260 0 

457 1 

93 

0 57 

34 

3,(70 0 


18 

260 0 

444 6 

93 

0 70 

34 

3.200 0 


‘ On September I8th tenders for 9|.day bills at £98 17s. Id 
secured per cent, higiter tender, boine allotted in full. 
Ttie offer foi this week wa^ for £260 million 91.day bills. 


MONEY MARKET REPORT 

T he priiKipal money market and foreign 
cxchai^e rates remained generafiy 
unchanged in the to Wednesday. Spot 
sterling firmed notionally by cents to 
$2.78!, but the rate on forward sterling 
remained steady. In London, at the weekly 
tender on Friday, the average rate of dis- 
raunt on three-months Treasury bills rose 
insignificantly by 0.13d. per cent to 93s. 
0.7<>d. per cent. The syndicate of discount 
houses submitted an agreed bid of 
£gH 16s, 9d. for the ninth week running, 
securing, as in the preceding week, an allot- 
menr equalling 34 per cent of the £260 
million bills on <^cr. Total applications for 
these fell by £12.6 million to £444.6 
million. 

In New York, at Monday’s weekly auc¬ 
tion, the average rate of discount on 91-day 
bills rose to 3.542 per cent from 3.541 per 
cent a week earlier, but the rate on the com¬ 
panion six-months issue dropped from 3.693 
per cent to 3.692 per cent. In spite of some 
decline recently in the average free reserves 
of American banks, the Federal Reserve 
Board apjwrcntly remains committed to its 
broad policy of credit ease. 

The rate on seven-day deposits with 
United Kingdom local authorities rose by 
i percentage point in the week, while the 
rate on similar maturities of Euro-dollar 
deposits shaded by up to i percentage point 
in some cases, and the covered margin of 
16 per cent that existed in New York’s 
favour on swaps of these investments a week 
earlier was thus reduced to neutral. 


From the Bank Return 



Sopc 25 

Sept 16. 

Sept 23. 

(£ miliiun) 

1963 

1964 

1964 

Ditcountf and .-idvancei. . 

54 6 

19 2 

26 8 

Not-st Ml ciiculdtion , . , . 

2.400 4 

2.579 8 

2568 6 


LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES 

Spot"'. 

' Effective limiM September 16 September 2) 


US$. 

Canadian 8 
French Fr... 
Swiss Fr. ,.. 
Belgian Fr. . 

Dutch Gld.. 

W. Ger. Dm. 
Italian Lire . 
Swedish Kr, 
Danish Kr, . 
Austrian Sch. 

* Official limiu. 


2 78-2 -82"’ 

13 622-14-027 
II 94-l2-547t 
137-06- 

142 05 
9-96>4-l0-28i2 
11-037-11-365 
1725-1775 
14-27*4-14-70 
I9-06*)-I9-62 
72 25-73 345 


2 78*4-30 

13-6371-64*, 
I2 02*4-<2 
138-20- 
25 

10 04-»4 

11 -06-14 
173844-39* 4 

14 29-*4 
19-277,-281, 
71-84-07 


2 7B»u-7 

25 

10 033,-&, 
11-06*4-'? 
l7387,-393, 
14 293,-s, 
l9-27i4-*i 
71 07-90 . 


Throe Months Forward 

United States $. pm 

Canadian 5. 4g_i^c. pm 

Franch Fr. 33-7|C. dis 

Swiss Fr. 3 pm 

Belgian Ft. I3-I8c. dis 

Dutch Gld. 2*4-2c. pm 

W. German Dm .3'-»-3'4p(. pm 

Italian Lire. 13-14 lire dis 


»e-' 2 C. pm 
'i-3|C. pm 
9,-1'ac. dll 
3',-27,c pm 
iL22c. dis 
1 ) 4 - 11 ic pm 
3*i-3<4Pf- pm 
I3<4*i4i4 lire dll 


Gold Price at Fixing 

$ per flue ot. 3S-06-10 

Investment Currencies 

Investment $ (London). % pm i05|t 

Security £ (New York): % dis 0-3 

BUDGET CASH FLOW 
Exchequer Returns 


35 09-11 


I0>, 
0 2 



1 

April 1. 

1963, 

April 1. 

Week 

Weerf' 



1964. 

ended 

ended 

£000 

Estimate 

1964-65 

to 

Sepr. 21, 

to 

Sept 19 

Sept. 

21. 

Sept 

19 


1963 

1964 

1963 

1964 

Income Tax.... 

3.043,000 

814,147 

911,787 

33.058 

32.556 

Othei Revenue 

4,412.000 

1,868.359 

1.996.341 

81,827 

7l,80i 

Total . 

7,455,000 

12,681,506 2,908,128 

114,885 

104,358 

Ord. Expend. 

Supply Servicei. 

6.549.000 

2.641.367 

2.727.620 

104,030 

88.800 

Other .. 

839.000 

410.395 

456.234 

6.780 

39.654 

Total .... 

7,388.000 

3.051,762 

3.183,854 

110.810 

128,454 

“ Above*line” 

Surplus 

_ 




or Deficit 

369456 

275,716 

4.075 

24.096 

"Belovv-line” Expenditure" 

172.648 

252.520 

26.083 

37,33? 

Total Surplus or Deficit 

541.904 

528,146 

22,008 

61.428 

Non Mai 

rket Borrowing 



Net receipts ft am 

: 





National Develop Bonds 


80,728 

— ) 

3.053 

Tax Reserve Ccrtiflcatei. 

60,596 

84,996 

6(3! 

BOO' 

- 644 

S.ivmci Certificates- 

2.500 

-5,600 

800 

Defence Bonds 

. 

3,740 

78.267 

(.833 

1 703 

Premium Savings Bonds 1 

18.200 

26,200 

(.000 

I.OCC 

Total 

. 

00,036 

158,057 

2.246 

100 



N«i lepaymenti to the Civil Contingencies Fund £1 million 

in 1964-65 compared with net repayments of £3 million 1963-64 


PRICES AND PAY 


Prices continued to go up moderately in 
August. This was true of the prices of botli 
manufacturers' materials and output and also 
—against the usual seasonal decline—of the 
retail price index. At the retail level, dearer 
cigarettes and London fares helped to more 
than offset a slight reduction in food prices. 

Wages rose again in August. There were 
increments for workers in many industries 
including national newspaper printing, drug 
and fine chemicals and the retail food trades 
in England and Wales. 


Index IFercentagc change from 



Month 

On original base 

1958«100 

Previous 

month 

Throe 

months 

ago 

1 Twelve 
; monetj^a 

1 sigo 

Retail Prices 

All items 

Food 

Drink and tobacco 

Houeing 

Durable household goods 
Clothing and footwear 

Traneport and vehicles 1 

August 

M i 

107 8 

108 7 

109 9 

114 9 

102 6 

105 1 
101-3 

Jon. 16 
1962 fOO 

1 •• 

i W 

1 ,, 

1 

116 2 

112 4 

119 7 

132 7 

104 2 

1 108 8 

1 1 

+0-4 
-0-2 
+ 1 2 1 

+0 3 
+0 1 
+0 3 ! 

+0 5 

+0 7 
+0 8 
+ 1 3 
+0 7 
+0 4 
+0 4 
+0 5 

+++++++ 

— — Ma,ss»o 

Wholesale Prices 

Basic materials 

Fuel 

Manufactured goodi 

August 

102 7 

138 3 

125 0 

/954 m 

105 8 

107 2 

112 S 

+0 3 
+0 1 ' 
+0 2 

+ 1 3 
+0 I 
+0 6 

i 

+ 7 8 
+0 4 
+ 2 6 

Wage Rates 

All workers . weekly " 

hourly 

August 

•1 

141 2 
149-3 

Jon. 3f 
, 1956 100 

123 9 ! 

1 130 6 1 

+0 1 
+0 2 . 

+ 1 2 
+ 1 3 

I +5 0 
! +5 5 

Hours : ^Manufacturing) 
Normel weokly 

Actuel hours por heed 

Total operative hours 

August 

July 

»• 

1 

94 1 

101 2 

96 a 

1 Jon. 3f 
f9S6 too 
1962 too 

i 

95 0 

98 7 

H 4 

-0-1 
+0 3 
-5 3 

-0 1 
+0 1 
-5 3 

+0-7 
+2 3 


Jiv'plofvretf ei a NVu-n'enji Vinhojijicd u* Scumj Cla<i Mud 1*0^ Utfh'e . Oiiexa. Pmued in i nvlanJ hj St. c:h;meni« f»ri!».v lid., London. 1 c .4. Fitblbihei} by tT... E..oiuiiniM 

Ncvi^puper HU., at 2* Si. JaiaiM a Sirm. tonUoii. S^.i. IcJcphuiie: VShitcliull 515S PtMiage uu lliU l<.<.uc UK. 4id,. O^lrvCM gu" * ti-oiioini 
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THE ECONOMIST □ THIS WEEK 

.v r" . . . . 


CHINA IN PHOPONTION 

China is rapidly replacing Russia as the bogeyman of westerners. 
It is surety the next dimgorous adversary and likely to remain so for 
a long time to com o < i ' Oy piaclally when it lets off M Bomb. Bur 
to exaggerate its redi power mairely enhsnoee its, prestige and 
gives it points in the contest now. In fact China^ seems to be 
handicapped by immebse weaknesses, the greatest Of which is rts 
outsize, and far too rapidly growing, p'opulation. This could 
leave it with a reduced capacity to become an effective great 
power in tomorrow's industrial arid technic^ terms peg^ 


KHRUSHCHBV; A FABIAN IN ASIA 

The contradictions in Russia's policies towards the developjtng 
world are deep-seated. Mr Khrushchev has a hard time 
reconciling Russia's interests as a great power with^Moscow'^ 
would-be function as the centre of world communism. He has 
an equally difficult time squaring the desire for coexistence with 
America and the fear pf losing revoiutionaiy leadership to the 
Chinese. The result is a middla^ot-the-road policy that involves 
a tricky amount of zig-i;i;aggirig page 33. 


SUMMITRY IN SFittNa? 

If, as many hope, Mr Johnson and Mr Khrushchev gat together 
early next year, it will be best if their meeting takes the shape of a 
quiet personal reconnaissance with a minimum of trumpetry. 
What wilt they talk about 7 A new and authoritative American 
argument reinforces the case for their exploring one particular 
subject: an extended nuclear test ban, covering underground 
explosions, which might be the best next step along the road of 
rapprochement page 19. 


I REDISCOVERING LATIN AMERICA 

General de Gaulle's triumphal tour round Latin America leaves 
Prince Philip, who is soon to set off for Mexico and Panama, at 
the starting post. All the same, there are hints that the British 
are gradually allowing their eyes and minds to be opened to 
Latin America's possibilities: if this is so, the prince's mini-tour 
may well be worthwhile page 20. 


THE DOMESTIC CHOICE IN BRITAIN 

Labour's attraction as an alternative British government is its 
image of freshness* which is most needed in the Knanbgement of 
economic aftlrs* One of its main disadvanlages Is that fit would 
be likely to be less flexible than the Conssivatives in the face of 
sudden great opportunities. Other disadvantages are its 
attachment tO' protectionism (including nationalisation)* the 
trade unions anti above'* ^all* its lahd and housing policy 
page 15. 


IS LABOUR FLOPPING? 

Our roving correspondent suggests that Labour is following the 
wrong election strategy In the constituencies page IBt, The 
latest polls show a continuing swing to Conservative i^ega 25. 
The Liberals' prospects page 26 and other election reports 

page 28. 


TUB END OF THE TRAGEpY 

The exhauetive rapoit of the Commission gn the Assassination 
of President Kennedy shows that while ih$ tragedy could easily 
have been SVCided, there la no way of assuring that it cannot 
happen agStn peige 45. ^ ‘ r «'. 


GOLbWATER'S DRAG 

Far from ensuring Republican gSms in Congress, as Mr Gold-* 
water's supporters expected, his presidential candidacy is 
dragging down with it the prospect of regaining seats in the 
Senate and seems to ensure that the Republicans may stay in 
the minority in the House of Representatives page 46. 


CAN BRITAIN'S PORTS BE STREAIMUNED? 

While cargoes pile up in British ports through the go-slow 
accompanying negotiations over dockers' pay* the whole basis 
of port finance is being overhauled. Charges are already going 
up to cover rising costs; and more realistic accounting methods 
recommended by the Rochdale committse and development 
schemes are being vetted for economic viability. Britain's 
National Ports Council^like governments abroad—is out to 
make the major ports pay their way and prosper. But efficient 
seaborne trade means more than modem ports: it needs the 
overhaul of many inland transport links as well page 61. 


CHEMICALS IN NEW COUNTRIES 

In western logic^ the development of fertiliser plants and petro¬ 
chemical complexes in the poorer developing countries may not 
make sense. To countries short of foreign exchange to buy 
the fertilisers their backward agriculture needs—or wasting 
resources such as natural gas for lack of ways to get it econom¬ 
ically to markets overseas—it makes much more sense. And 
the West's great chemical and oil groups cannot refrain from 
helping these new plants to compete with their own: it may 
be the only way of keeping a toehold in the mass markets of the 
future 


THE ECONOMY 

It is now virtually certain that Britain's deficit on 
current and long-term capital account for 1964 will be 
dose to a record £500 million. The enormous credit facilities 
nOw available to Britain could enable the authorities to ride out 
the worst of the strain without undesirable restrictions, and with 
hopd that expansion, so far deferred, may rectify the balance. 

' But fears that exports will not rise quickly enough or strongly 
enough to rule out import controls is making the position even 
ny>re difficult page 63. 




^ npiMe 
of conuNmies 


We are proud that, matching 
our fuel distribution service, 
our Companies are now well- 
known in road haulage and 
tanking, civil engineering, 
quarrying, contracting, plant 
hire and fertiiiser production. 


I i . V II C ji Ji li] .V \ ' S /HH'e "tite an$mrl 



Haiquarten m A.1. at MMLIFFE MU. 
NMMHMI, NEIW SPA, YOSKtHtRE 
aai tw nat w hwaHmt tta amtiy h il pSlai 
LM0M,ILIIt8SW, CMHHFF, LEEBI,IMIN»BTEI|,. 
NEWGASOE 


ENQUIRIES WELCOMED lY.NARSREAVES OROUP MARRETIRI DlVISUm, ROWCUFFE NALL 


^UOND t’ASS POSlAfil FOR THl tlOSOKtlSl PAID AT NTV' > ORK. MY. 
Puirlisiui. iseclk.fv c^en SiiuitUH!^ API) t»o ttmci « y«or in London fcnelaed 





ThfCmloffkdScrm^ 

Si!|MK'«a; ^viicici ii « JMsWiiixiaaist’s 

uipw 19 OH mppociooi IMP' Ww 

a0( tfpjea iiPlIiiMcl^ 

om^ m9 ooni iwpci P0> W ODMfVp. JHnpfP 

255?^ 

irfMcpi, Mfcp on pms fmfS. Ml M ^ 
y<Mr arfkte A ki»jl«&pie<d( 1^ 
soote ttadi^ nl^ m iMm vlnoe |a ifut 
bRMidcnten* inq^inUkyt eMwcuQjr m m 
enoDitfaiiemeDt tinpit^ OMlihide. 

Vtn few wwld agree ‘'ewt^aitt'' 
thooglR the ekcijOB tate^ksMM would be 
borioi, Attd tMW> in die Qll^tcl die wide- 
spread {nteecat ja and TOHiaag of the 
BBCa ** Becdao Forunu,**^ oaaddenoe 
in die prodkdMi that they would m dhB 
doet, twdjr, call lor a fitae’dieaaa eo (be 
part of the writer. ^ . • 

uiCEOCI QulUHn *<*''*^WJiliC|Di IH9 iOlBSQ OHC^ 

to be ao te ii|iitil!a»>-W^fi| M«IW 
finicky obiiBtieiu” dktaM'niT 
caadryauramtiMl by Hx gdedea."' 



don will make a poor start if the joumabstl ^ 
set the scene with baseless accusations m . 
ist’s oanipiracy and cowardice.—^Yours fewh- 
jcc- fU^ Harmsn GrisewOM , 

191 Chief Assistant to the Director^TeiHM 
me, London, Wi ^ 

>2' ‘ . Minnesota’s Other , i'' 
g' - I Candidate *' 

4^ Ib^Inaofar dh ta^ Wkn teatimoew nay 
iilMhlB>nst%nie( 4 onalsnurui^^ 

^ OoW Ono ndent f August SdiX l >ouk declare 

^ jfoa'tbe recoad fnat 1 bm no perscmal 

*** Rafantta against |oha ^ JCcnnedy, as your 

oacieapo n dent statea: that>I woe not “ con- 
te** 8aaBiw*'io lytialiytliemhsiontokeephim 

be fren the presideMial lawiinadaa; mat I 

idc> hayd aeeer attempted to aoA aOy lodgment 

the on the odequaciet or hMoeitdinin « his 

ooe Cadidlfcaam, as your correapondeot sutes. 

dhB Cantsary to your oofrespoadenfa asaer- 
the , don, any reladonahips with President 
>. • o ICemkady during his admiaiswadon, were 
yL^ heryfe^ I campaigned hard form <dec- 
shat iilbn ad for the ]>mocratic KatMW 0^ 
Ii 4 |»hte«!|’ ttlveling more dMtt MW <Mw . 
^,i7.'|dutar|) ■'fm the course o 
flMded out sea 




McCak:^ 


tm, or 
part of 




it dK imwSmS 
. , „ - «* • ooBMtihh Mr 

not CHit wwOCC mmS oMunnoii» more tn 
aceuaadoi|lR[«^bliMm in die political par¬ 
ting or ii,cmwmly subniaafraieaB on the 
part of rnm^Tv the aecead, it it hard 
to tee did vn woiild in thia can be better 
off by an act of deja np es ainoe it it aoiely 
for die fwlilli fo tftnp^e ibeh own rqw- 
senynmi and ariic tune qf an election 
it tiah hwllf 1» a matter tot indignation 

tha diey dadhL 

Yet Afoonddi of " Im Pehmaty’s agree* 
racBt” k (Irrtnijd ae be * dhgne^ pfoee 
(d pdidcal oandeddn nuifoiii^ 
stdl by bdog barn on ** uodmg hi Inw.^ 
What this last phrae means We are foh n, 
guess. We axe not mid that it is an iOegu 
agreement—though the Communists are 
praised for their threat to take legal action 
If the agreement is not illegal, what objec¬ 
tion w there tp h on legal grounds? 

However disappointing It may have been 
that the proposed confrontatiom are not to 
ud.e place, it is hard to tee that their onus* 
sion is censorship ” in any form Kor can 
one see foat a tush for freedom by the 
broadcasters could itself have produced any 
other result. 

It may be that a good case can be made 
out for reconsider^ the arrangements for 
political broadcasting, but the reconsideta- 


jbhnsim*S inner circle,^ <|i 
pondent stuea. Asamottaefl 
recall <hat I have had 
four pasorud meetings WIQI |W 



It is noyruc, U yoW daeraMiadeiw s^ 
that folloaring die decdoo ( dbwied >|iw 
energies " to. guidiqg ancU‘iM|afea ^ 
legislation * duwigh thbTlBRnoe Comm^ 
tee. Even g eaidal dwA dfA the Secretast 
of the Tfoafo^ a Walter HeOer, foe 
Piesident’a adt^nr on eeoiimmlc matteie, 
woidd be«f fim yaur cottc^poadent dpe' 
informarioi) wpoeaeaW m wttect his own 
had judniMit nr fldkwfoniaation. I have not 
hpm mjnpw w a d ow paEdeal ginunicks ” 
in die Tax Code. For example, let me quote 
Esther Peterson, Asustant Secretary of 
Labor, on a problem which he refers to as a 
“ gimmick ” 

“Senator Eugene McCarthy’s proposal 
to grant ‘ head of hDutdhold *' tak SMtus to 
die non-mamed individual over 35 is a 
long-overdue move to rectify a serious inj'us- 


there is anvMiiiK aaamlajBBM'mMR aoe 
view as m jsM |i % Hhe 

term C(mclM|[0ll ifed^ 

—Hmd for thic ta i i li t^ay otktV"«*'1Mild kidmd 
be complicated WrhlMiijng dm % oMti^ 
nental shelf is limtod ioriM out to 

the 20 o-fathom line ; jmd we status el Ae 
seabed beyond would te thiowil Into doubt. 
However, the inteteaticMDid itMOmsut 
which governs this whole nuKer. the X05t 
Geneva Convention on the CooihMlttal 
Shelf, settled these issues beycnid^ I per- 
adventure and at the same time anticipated 
possible technical accomplishments Oi tibe 
future. The definition is in terms of metteSv 
not fathoms ; and, unusually but sensibly^ It 
(|s an open-ended one. Article i of the 
'J’V ^ Continued on pof# 7 
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How Remy Martin takes the guesswork out of choosing liqueur brandy 


1 i< 


) ' ' ' K.\A( 


Rim MARTIN 


Only Remy Martin make nothing less good than Fine Champagne 
V.S.O.P. Cognac. No cognac brandy of lesser quality is ever 
labelled Remy Martih. Ask for it by name and there is no 
confusion; you can be sure of enjoying superior cognac of 
liqueur quality. Remy Martin is for the one man in a hundred 
who prefers to c^pliment his guests—«nd his palate—with 
Fine Champagne V.S.O.P. Cognac. Just ask for Remy Martin. 
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Contit^mi pom pugii 5 

t im>4dcs 

dMlf ’ it tiled as sefenin (•) ta toe 
seabed Utd subsoil oi die subiwurine areas 
adjaceitt to the coast but outside the area o{ 
the territorial seat to a depth of aoo metres 
or, bejfond that limitt to when the depth 
cf ^ Sopertac^ Ot ihS 

C^H^IOon <n the natunu resources of the 
^ald areas(h) to the seabed aod subsoil 
of siaiiUr aubmarine areas adjacent to the 
coaata of ialands/’-o-Yours hdthfully> 
Edmhtrn^ C, MagOibbqn 

{l^tt Ml states have ratified this coOk-cssien 
Mw de all tfinse ecaiuetned ccitnider hs bnplkv 
tions deer besfOad doubti NorwaSt iwMedi has 
^ decided net le rewyt apparenny for tbps temdu.) 

Southern Skisdesta , 

Sn^Ydur bn S«mtlieni Kbo<* 

dem |» totally jtHiisleadings. lo it you tofer 
to Mr Stuith’s pnp^tal to ooncmlc wid) 
African chiefs 00 the issoe of tfid«|Hnideoce 
as l>r VerWB6rd’sovvti ^tented confidence 
trick” and describe the chiefs as ”paid 
government officials.” 

May I pdnt out that, whereas many Of 
ilie South African chiefs are government 
d ai^ointeies, Ac Southern Rhodesian ones 
arc entirely hcreditai^. They ate certainly 
paxd-^but so is the Queen. And not even 
The Economist woiild be so bold as to refer 
to hee to 6 hriorative coniext as a paid 
government od^ 4 al.” The reason for this 
is fairly obvious. Her authority is not deter¬ 
mined by hei^ state salary or by the com- 
plp^don m Ai government in pwet. 

Sinee the chiefs are not appointed^ your 
comparison with Dr Verwoerd^ who consults 
his own appointees, is false; whilst your 
refeiAce to saJai y, m the context of whether 
thdr opinknis will be impartial or not, is 

* nisleadhig; Your conclusion from this 

evidence Aat '' pretty well nobody outside 
white southern Africa will be able to 
accept ” the chief's opinions as a demonstra¬ 
tion pf African support, though true, simply 
indicates that many people (the writer of 
your attidc includedram so emotionally 
involved in the poKtics 01 African appease¬ 
ment tot they are no longer able ever to 
be objective with Aeir evidence.—Yours 
faithfvdly, Iak Hi ggie 

/ 4 >mfon> SB19 

• Whose Belize? 

SiR-^In an oAcrwise admirable analysis ot 
the evcntil surrounding Ac Guatemalan 
pique wiA Mexico over Ae mcefnational 
satatus of British Honduras, your ooms- 
poiidcnt grossly understated the Belizian 
income per head 1’he figure foi 1959—^Ac 
most recent year foi which reliable acamnis 
are available—was 238 American dollars. 
Since then sugar, citrus and food crop out¬ 
puts have incTcased substantially, and a 
resin industry has been establisbcd. The 
estimated income per head for 1963 is about 
$285. These two figures are well above conw 
parable figures for (Tuatemala—a not unim¬ 
portant factor in the Bolivian attitude to the 
C Guatemalan chim. 


JPar less Mgtpficant but noncthricss worth 

memioning is to Aa tot to 
to end m 1963 was xoa^boo, or ovff tp 
per cent larger Aan to number your 
respondent gave. 

Fortunateiv the Guatemalan claim has 
not disturbed Ae con|fi^enc<; of lavesrof s in 
Htodura» %'ithid recent months 
two internationally known ctmtpanie^— 
Tate and Lyle, and thi United Fruit Com* 
pany-^ave been among the ooncerns to 
unefertake large scale investments in agricul* 
tutal development in Ae ooimcry.*-^ours 
faiAfully, C r. CaCBo 

London, Ny 


Pukistan*s Plan 

omments on PkUstan's third 
plin (&toc«tor ixA) show a certain 
amount 01 regarding to 

gtoWA rate envliaged in Ac ^an. It i$ 
toe Ae cost of Ae plan is twioe as 
large as that of the second and to expected 
rise in national income is 30 per cent as 
against Ae 26 per cent likely to be realised 
during the current plan. But the base on 
which Ae rise in national income is calcu¬ 
lated for the future is much broader than 
the one for the second plan. If calculated 
to absolute terras the return will be much 
hitor Aan the one during Ae current plan. 
While an investment of Its 4,243 crore 
during the second plan h expected to gen¬ 
erate an additional income of Rs 773 crore 
and rahfc Ae national income from 2^950 
crore to Rs 3>725 crore> an investtont of 
Rs 5,200 crore in the Aird plan k estimated 
to generate an adAtional inome of Rs 1,117 
crore. bi the c'asc of the former Ac rate 
of return works out at 31.3 per cent and 
in the case of the latter 21.5 per cent. The 
low return is due to the emphasis which 
the third plan lays on agriculture incluAng 
water and power development and on heavy 
industry and social uplift schemes, in all 
these cases input-output ratio is high and 
gestation periods arc long. Moreover Ae 
tow of decreasing marginal return has also 
started operating. 

Your assertion that the revenues in Ac tost 
four years were way behind Ae more modest 
mis of the second plan is also not correct. 

pton had envisaged from additional 
taices revenues of Rs 175 crore during Ac 
pkn period* Actual colkcdons have cxh 
ceeded Ae target and are expected to bring 
in Rs 180 crore. Pakistan has succeeded 
to raising the volume of domestic savings 
and reduced dependence on foreign assist¬ 
ance from 51 per cent envisagra in the 
second pton to ^ per cent of to larger size 
on the basis of actual performance.—Yours 
faithfully, Guayurul Islam 

Rmaipivdi 


Welsh Nationalism 

SiK—You iau$t be ,ware thst W^ei ii 
sbdally, cuHuratly, and (in many irays) 
fcoiKnycally diatmet ftam Bngbad. And 
you apparently think tbat Regionalization 
means more edicient government. So 
surely you should he «aying that some type 


of ‘ rsgiondl ” 4nvl^:m^Ucacc Iqt W^les will 
motra a mom omieM govtmteati islihie 
^oncttiwnts be more )n time with the 
needs end wishes el the WeUh pecnie. 
Worse than your scorn tor Welsh oatuA* 
•Itty (Iteptember (9tb) i» TfiS SCMtiti^s 
0KS^te neglect of Welsh neiJoeaUsm. ifu 
Nationalist Pany. Plaid Cymru. 
yy^boo votes at the last elnnion. Atue 
present eteodon it is puttiii|im camlidates 
inoveraoofthcffiaeatsin Wues. On say 
objeaivc standstd it jz s msjot party in 
Wales Surc^, m eketioa time at least, it 
deserves a mention in your etdumns?-- 
Yours faithfidly. Jloohit Booub 

JUiekmud^ jhmisy 


Sin—The Betmtmkt if to { 
on h* Khmiiness in pinilnaiif p limy 
l^nmhy MWiiM: upon tbe « 

teoatosuppNwwiwftWtf ludw 
aQ'important motor of mooets^ inoenttvbl. 
Perhaps money is too eardily n subject for 
mention in this comeatt ? Yet I dam hasard 
the opinion that had the tObk{in: imder dis- 
cusskitt been the supply of popoeRKni botBnl 
or Members of Faiiiament, the sslaries to 
be paid and die career opportunhki tvsil* 
able, would have had afkapiate attention. 
Surely th^ are as rtiovam w any appmildi 
to the piDoteffl as your snide remarxi about 
teachers’ holidays ?—Yours faithfully, 
Newuistle'upon-Tynt R. W. Daugavel 


Foreign Polidy 

Sin— In “Who abim carry tbaikg?** ythi 
did nut malm hdem that mmrntcoQstitiien* 
cktt voters ate not laced with an imrhfiomi 
choice between die Bourbons Of the Ri^ 
and the Bourbons ef the Left. Those who 
think the issues you raise impertant and the 
attitudes you pntfess cortea, should sutehr 
vote Lib^ in arder to sec that these atti'> 
tudes timl lldsquam es^pression m PhiBliifDent 
whichever petty iMme the admhdattttian. 
in other coottiiittocies the outlook is indeed 
bleak, but my tentative judgettent would be 
diat tihe Tories have proved thmsehnes 
radwT quicker dian die Socialists in kanlnc 
about due entironment, that Sutler ana 
Heath know men about the world we live 
in than Ckadoo Walker and Douglas Jay, 
But evenrs and Lihecals will in ^ ciul 
educate any government—Yours faithlnllhr* 
AU Souls Cakgtf Oxford MAX BatOFF 

Europe and a European 

Sir—I wonder what is to raiioruio of 
your urging Britain’s entry to the common 
market, rs you did in your article on page 
Z094 of the issue of September 19A, and, 
at the same time, giving publicity to such 
crude anti-German projpaganda as Herr 
Heinz Muller's letter which you printed on 

^^oes ^emz Muller really exist ? Or was 
he invented by the backroom boys of The 
Economsi ?—^Yours faithfully, 
Dor^k^Solom Nicholas Kaldor 

[No, he rcalU CMsit] 
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fighting cobk« BilvBf and gold. Courtesy of y«>.ican NotionoJ Touritlch Council* 

Allied Chemical is part of MEXICO 
Allied Chemical is worldwide 

And in Great Britain, as sisewhars, your Allied Distributor 
is a local businessman who knows your needs. 

European Office: Allied Chemical S.A. 5, Rue de la Poste. Monaco, Pte. de Monaco 














IF GESTETMiR H/V0 BEEN THERE: 


Francis Bacon ifouidhave found fitria to write the 
works of Shelley, Tennyson artd T. S. BUo^ too 

Unfortunately' for our remoter Uncestbrs, th# ^tetner 
process was not inventadl undf 198t> .. The. time they 
were obliged to-w^e l And the; mdhejf l .iAind the effort I 
For the last do years, howt«vw, butl{niaMnr»A and M 
etrators have been'better alto, to eoncentrate on the 
things that matter, thanks to 'Mr^' G^estetner's enterprise. 
There are now fast, simple Isrtd 'eednomical oh-thc-spot 
duplicating and printing machines available for every si/e 
of business, for every kind of office. Your local Gestetner 
branch (see the phone book) will show you what titey 
can do to help you in your business. 


^ied 

Qemical 



stencil • offset 


the world authority on office printing 


INTERRATIOHAL 

40 RKter Slrtct. New Yerk t, N. V. 


GESTETNER DUPLICATORS (B.S.O.) LIMITED 
GESTETNER HOUSE • 210 EUSTDN ROAD • NW1 • EUSTON 7021 
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Whafs the name to remember for memory? AMPEX 


Since the beyir.ning of the magnetic recording industry, 
Ampex has been the pioneer and recogrii. ed leader, , . a 
v.oild leader in the do.clopment of new memory storage 
^'i-iuipmcnt and engineering Know-how* Ampex research 
. nd engineering introduced the revolutionary Videotape* 
ftlo.i'jion rcrorder (\'TR) to ihO television industry, flow 
iliis recorder is an indispensable piece o1 equipment in 
moot of the ^^Ol■!d*s Iclrvislon stations. And long before the 
ViJeolaoe locoidcf, AmneN oiolessional audio re¬ 
corders had sol the ‘ landard tor hroadcasiers. Even 
stereophonic tape rccuiduig, cojnmon in many 
ho'TtCS today, v gs pi^pcs. *..0 i/y A^mpev. In the area 

A'- IT C'* 


AMPEX 


of science and Industry, Ampex leadership plays a major 
role. The majority of high-performance instrumenfaiion 
recorders carry the Ampex trade.mark. And Ampex—one 
of the Vvorld's largest producers of digital tape transports 
and core memoncs—is also a leader in the rapidly gro'vving 
computer field. As a foremost manufactiiref of magnetic 
recording's common denominator • magnetic tape—Ampex 
has the unique dislinctiorf df b^ipp Ojnly company 
providing magnetic Recorders, coro. memories and 
tape for every appliCatron. VVrtte-toi Am^ax Great 
Brilnm Limited, 72 AvQnuef-^^&adlng, Berk- 

‘‘‘im, Eiv*'ipri. Nu'i^her, 
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comnwrcw m<I iwniesw buildings. John T1ii^|!||^ 
Wtitoi- Tub« Boifen Ltd d6$ignsi ndmilfictuiito ind 
eraots steam gvnafallnia plant for the largest paiw 
stations. What conneob these so varied acdvit^s? 
They are both members of the John Thompson Group 
of thi^'two engineering Companies, en inMgrated 
diversity of concerns where the experience 
of each cross'fertilises and supplements 
the others' and benefifS the customer in 
many different ■wdyi. 

JOHN THOMPSON 

j6tw iiIvNirvik> ■ 
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solves aipt'oblem common 
to railways the world over 




THE PROBLEM 

To enable hufi'.n nidi'slialling yaicl;. to opCMate at^biaximum efficicni^y 
This is laigely go'yomed by the spued with vvhicJV'infc>rrnati'pr» can be 
transmitted froir reception sLdfi^gri to the contiol cenire. 

THE SOLUTION 

ADDO Limited hav/p developed a systen^ foi Tin^tey marshallife yard. 
Sheffield, w^hich will iinpiove the speod and aueuiacy of dStji trans- 
, mission and, thciefore. the overall working of th€^ yaid ' J 
. ADDO add/listing machines with electrical output are instaJledintw-'O 
kiosks -in the.reception sidings and in the signal box. The.iSequfired 
,:/Jn|orfnaTlori is entered on these machines and i^ transmitted sinau I- 
' the control ceniie There it is received on anotftei; Sdd/ 

'listerlinked with;'a'tepe punch and is thus lepioducedjn pnht^ci'.fdrm 
,'-for the Operators,''and in punched paper t^^pe for'insti'U^Jliiig the 
’ adtornatic’jb'ontmis- ’ ' ’ 

At Tihsl^ijpd further probessrequiiod to tiajismit infomictioii.of' 
'trucks desitiimd foi thrce.vpatlibUlai sidings to the inrvpeG^rV. office, 
The punched tape is passed llirqugli an ADDO tape reader wh|<:h 
, auloiTicUiQallv extracts tho jnformc'ih-.pn wanted and trcinSshuts it tO' the 
inspoctoi'o -office where it is punted on thioe add/if^t^ij^s. prve fpr 1 

' ifeach sIcliiHj ; , '■ L* ' ■ 

THE SOtUTlON TO''yaUR'PROBLEN|? V!: 'T’yV ' 

^ Thanks to die versatility of AOOO ma&hines tha^ .^^ritk^d 

/ alipve could be adapted, to almost any fcircurhsttfnoes. .ROf a dettifed ; 
description of the ^ystefti or for infofnidjiion oil ‘A^tJO''dati^ 

processing equipment-contact; .' 

ADDO Lirnireci, 47-61 Wd;ship Street, Vondorr, lUOM8r,oht.4i^$1 or 

AB ADDO. Pack, Malmo 3, Sweden, Telephone 040/S'36feddTteteX‘-3 
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Dr. Dose the Doctor prescribes ‘Northern & Employers Assurance’ 
to safeguard the future of his family 


Happy families everywhere find a good bargain range of policies so wide that they can handle 

in *Korthern & Employers Assurance*. They ^ your insurance needs. And they're Sttch 

give the finest service obtainable, including a friendly, helpftil people to deal witL 



Toull be on good terms with the 


NORTHERN& 

EMPLOYERS 

ASSURANCE 


IHSad OfflOM: 1 Mmnsaie, LondM, Hwiilfam Bouse, liondoii 11.0.4 
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The Domestic Choice 

T here arc two largely incompatible schools of thought about bow the 
domestic affairs of Britain should be run. The difficulty . set for 
thoughtful wavering voters in most of our lifetimes is that the dividing Hne 
between them has not been the dividuig line between Britain's two main poUrical 
parties. If our two party system divided logically., one party would stand for 
expanding the national income by all workable means, and would in this process 
of restless change be no respecter of particular persons or vested interests or 
entrenched habits of thought. The other party would feel—as many intelligent 
people do instinctively feel—that massive disturbance is a greater evil than is 
some shortfall below a maximum rate of advance ; it would regard the British 
people as the confederation of a number of special groupings, and would seek 
to serve the common purpose by protecting the livelihood anti cosy comfort of 
each of these. The doctrine of the first school is Radicalism. That of the 
second school can be called Particularism or I’rotectionism. 

This newspaper has never been a floating voter as between these two schools. 
It believes in Radicalism, and the tantalising job now is to start to judge which 
of Britain’s two major parties would be more likely to advance it. Since the 
Conservatives have been in power for thirteen years, there is a great argument 
on Labour's side. It is the argument of F'rcshncss. This is not just a matter 
of an impatient fad for changing governments, as a woman changes hats. To any 
radical who believes in thoughtful change, the present Conservative government 
docs give the impression of having run through its gamut of new ideas. It had 
the opportunity of recapturing an image of freshness when Mr Macmillan 
retired last Ck:tober, but it chose the wrong leader for this. ITiLs leads straight 
to the second general issue, of personalities. The constitutional experts are no 
doubt right in saying that a British general election does not compare at all closely 
with an American presidential election, because a British prime minister has to 
work with a deadweight of party commitments both on his policies and cabinet 
personalities, while an American president can recruit \^ 4 iat brains-trusterS he 
wants from Ford or Harvard. But there is still an element of personal presidential 
choice in what we have to decide on October 15th ; and about this it is best to 
be blunt. 

If Britain was choosing a man just on the absence of vices, as shown in this 
last parliament, the choice should go to Sit Alee : there can be two words about 
how Mr Wilson comported himself in Labour’s internecine struggle at Scar¬ 
borough only four short years ago, but the more obvious of those two words is 
disgracefully. But if Britain is to choose a man on the basis of his radical presi¬ 
dential virtues, including the aH important one of personal ability to impel brisk 
resolution instead of critical detachment into the conduct of national affairs, most 
people’s choice would go to Mr Wilson. And in so far as the choice to be made 
on October 13th is a sort of presidential choice, the second is, frankly, the more 
sensible criterion. 

Thus far the general case for Mr Wilson as Rrimc Minister. The general case 
against Ipin the pai^ commitmetits round his neck. Labour’s first independent 
repellent to thoughtful i^icais is that its proteaionism is liable to be much 
Worse than the profectibnism of the Conservative party because Labour is still 
tied much mme closely than the Tories are to the conservatism of its own vested 
interests, th transport policy fwithcss its attitude to the Beeching report), in fuel 








policy, in many other matters that affect the interests of par¬ 
ticular trade union leaders. Labour's executive actions are 
likely to be very bad indeed. 'Secondly, Labour is more liable 
10 suffer from immobiliiy of mind in the face of sudden, great 
opportunities. It has got so used to allowing action to be 
tempered or influenced by so many votes and nuances in so 
many different organs of the party that it is difficult for it 
to move quickly when great and unexpected new issues arise. 
The Conservatives are likely to be much better at this, as 
Mr Macmillan’s actions during the last parliament both 
abroad (witness his attempt to enter the European Economic 
Community) and at home witness his sacking of half his 
cabinet when economic policy went wrong) clearly showed. 
This last question of flexibility is a very important point. The 
more one looks back to the issues debated at the time of the 
last general election fand looks also at the manifestos for this 
one), the more one is humbly aware that the most important 
quality of the next government will be its ability to react to 
problems that nobody has dreamed of yet. 

Nevertheless, elections have to be at least partly fought 
on the issues both parties are talking about. The obvious 
domestic economic issues for 1964 can most conveniently be 
divided under three heads, starting with the Conservatives’ 
arguments against Labour, passing on through the main issue 
that both parties are funking, then examining the sirtues 
which Labour claims for itself. 


Is Labour Irresponsible? 

F irst, then, the menu without the prices argument—the 
Conservatives’ contention that Labour would irre¬ 
sponsibly overload the economy with excessive spending that 
Britain could not afford. Labour certainly allowed too much 
total spending to be pumped into the economy during its 
last period of power, especially in 1947 and 1951. Against 
that, the Conservatives have on occasion pumped in too little, 
especially in 1957-58 and 1961-62. There is fait room for 
debate which danger Ls the greater. Current arguments by 
both sides about their “carefully costed programmes” for 
many years ahead generally miss the main point. 

If other forms of demand press very heavily upon resources, 
neither party’s promises of much heavier governnoent expendi¬ 
ture can be afforded, and Labour's relatively heavier promises 
will then be even less affordable than the Tory programme. 
If there were a world slump in other forms of demand 
stmietime between 1964 and 1969, it would actually be right 
for both parties’ programmes of public development to be 
stepped up. It would be right to shy away from Labour if 
one interpreted its programme as meaning that it would in¬ 
flate government expenditure like a clown whatever was 
happening to the general economy; but, much more prob¬ 
ably, in any given and uncertain situation, the choice will 
be between a Labour government that would generally be 
inclined to expand total national demand by perhaps i per cent 
naorc than cautious civil servants at the Treasury advise, 
while the Conservatives are generally inclined to do this only 
in election years. In a considerable number of recent budgets 
our own fx-post choice would have been on Labour’s side. A 
sounder argument against Labour is that its pattern of govern¬ 
ment expenditure would probably be much less well-directed 
than the Tories’; for example, the Labour party’s crass com- 
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mitment to spend £jo miUion a year on aboliriung all health 
economise on modernising die hospital service, and this is > 
service charges would be likely to mean that Labour had to 
quite the wrong priority. It is also proteble that Labour 
would be much less inclined than the ConMrvadves to direct 
some of its stimulatory measures, when stimulation can be 
afforded, to the very desirable objective of further cuts in 
personal income tax . rates. 

Secondly, associated with the above, there is the argument 
that Labour might be irresponsible about the balance of 
paymenta. In our view—unless Britain is to abandon the 
target of 4 per cent annual growth—the immediate and serious 
balance of payments problem can be solved only by direct 
steps to make it more profitable for British firms to export. . 
Since neither party can contemplate deliberately changing the 
exchange rate of sterling, there is a strong case for moving 
towards some unorthodox form of export subsidies, either 
directly or by special tax rebates. Labour might well be more 
willing to do this than the Tories : on the other hand, it might 
also be even more inclined to impose physical controls on 
imports—which would cut Britain off from innovations abroad 
and be a bad long-term mistake. 

The Trade Unions 

HIRDLY, and again very much following on from this, the 
all important question of incomes policy. The Conserva¬ 
tives should have been in a stronger position to achieve an 
incomes policy, simply by standing up to strikes. They have 
had the opportunity in recent years, because the trade unions 
rthrough their own financial incompetence) have not had the 
funds to sustain lengthy stoppages, and because they now know 
that strikes arc very unpopular (including with their own 
members, although wage advances won by the mere painless 
threat of strikes arc naturally attractive to them). Unfortun¬ 
ately, the Conservatives have run away every time. Labour’s 
aim of achieving an incomes policy by stroking the ears of ■ 
individual trade union leaders has bleaker prospects of success 
than a Conservative attitude of firmness would have done ; 
if Labour’s own policy is not backed by ultimate firmness, 
unofficial trade union leaders will merely take over the run¬ 
ning from official ones in making the strike threats from 
which everybody will usually run away. But if, as seems 
likely, the choice is merely between two parties of attempted 
appeasers, Labour might be able to use its old boy network 
to minimally better effect. 

One disadvantage here is that a Labour government could 
entrench trade union leaders in privileged positions of power 
which arc bad for the flexibility of the economy and increas- * 
ingly damaging to the freedom of the individual. But the 
attack on trade union excesses has not been mounted during 
thirteen years of Conservative rule ; it is likely that the TUC’s 
extraordinary immunity from political criticism would end as 
soon as the Conservatives went into opposition, and this could 
provide a quite serious long-term argument for sending them 
into opposition for a while. 

What Would Planning Mean? 

OURTHLV, planning. This is now Labour's vade mecutn 
word, but unfortunately the interpretatioa that Labour 
is putting on it has become steadily less attractive. Often it 
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simply means protectionism: so that in Lancashire Labour 
MPs are talking of a plan for cotton which would be based 
on giving lower quotas to imports of Asian countries' cotton 
goods ; in Plymouth Mr Wilson talks of protecting shipbuild¬ 
ing by constructing a' bigger navy than' Britain needs; 
in the development areas (in speeches not considered; suitable 
for retailing in the south) Mr Brown is promising to carry 
regional favours for industrial siting to what can only be 
regarded as an uneconomic excess. 

This protectionism against new economic forces is also the 
biggest complaint to be made against Labour’s nationalisation 
plans. Steel nationalisation is an irrelevant exercise in the 
short-term. It would be a damaging one in the long-term 
because it would be likely to clamp dovm an armoured cara¬ 
pace over the present structure of the industry, cutting off 
the chance for all steel companies' (including state-owned 
ones) to diversify into alternative materials in a rapidly- 
changing world, blocking the possibility that newcomers (such 
as the motor companies or American capital ?) might in future 
bring a much-needed draught of new management ideas into 
steel. Labour’s idea of “stete partnership,” “government 
development contracts ” and other state aid for science-based 
industries also palls in attractiveness when one considers the 
one case in which some of the same recipe has already been 
tried—namely the aircraft industry. If Mx Wilson spread a 
system of indirect subsidies and half-rigged markets into other 
modem industries, the aircraft industry’s errors of judgment 
would be liable to be repeated on a vast scale, except that 
(because the test of international competition would not always 
be so direct) they would be even more likely to be concealed 
under a plethora of flannel and flab. 


A Central Drive 

HE pity of it is that there is at least one sense in which more 
purposive government intervention—which is one inter¬ 
pretation (J the word “planning”—is badly needed in 
Britain. British industry is a slowly changing place, in which 
tradition plays far too large a part in the way in which all 
factors of production—especially labour—are used in indi¬ 
vidual firms. The need is for a central drive to make all firms 
much more profit-conscious and profit-seeking. This could 
be done by determined government encouragement of work 
study methods at all levels, by. ofiicially-sponsored cost- 
accountancy projects, by outlawing trade union restrictive 
practices (wtfich are by now probably, if only marginally, 
even more damaging to Britain than managerial restrictive 
practices), and by a rationally economic and full-scale reform 
of the tax system. 

It is arguable that Labour would do more than the Tories 
under the first two heads, although one is becoming steadily 
less optimistic about Mr Brown’s projected new ministry in 
these respects. Both parties seem likely to muff the problem 
of trade union restrictive practices in the next parliament yet 
again. On taxatioh policy, the Conservatives would be better, 
because Labour’s announced intention to increase the load of 
taxation on company profits would be exactly the wrong way 
to move. Labour’s policies on taxation might be especially 
bad if the economy (which is in no specially good shape now) 
began to go wrong again, and if it reacted to this by beating 
the sonmous old drums of class war. 


Dearer Hpusing? 

thisi^ an inidividual isljtie wWcli Hjias attracted 
much attention, the av’ailability and price of new housing. 
On this, one. can give a clear vote, to the Conservatives. Both 
parties agree (perhaps pessimistically) that the building 
industry caruiot produce rnore thad, 400,000 houses a year. 
Labour promises to pump in a greater monetary demand to 
meet this unchanged supply of new housing, by cheapening 
mortgage terms and so forth ; this can only resifft in pushing 
all house prices up even faster.. The situation would be 
changed if Labour would encourage more units of accommo¬ 
dation to be brought forward from the existing stock of 
houses ; but in fact, it will cause fewer to be brought forward, 
because its rait control policy threatens to treat everybody 
who enters the risky business of landlordship as a political 
and social pariah. Labour's (and eventually quite unworkable) 
land policy must also, according to any reasonable calculation, 
cause iess land to be put upon the market for redevelopment, 
and thus slow the building drive. 

The Other Departments 

L abour offers some countervailing advantages on other 
. scores. On matters of law reform, for example. Labour 
would have the more progressive Lord Chancellor; there are a 
small number of people who may feel that a Labour parliament 
would be worthwhile simply in order to get the anachronistic 
barbarity of capital punishment off the statute book of 
England at long last. On education, both parties have adopted 
a progressive image. An important element of choice here 
should be which party would .seem more likely to produce a 
minister who was ready to ride determinedly over the 
encrusted conservatism of some dons about a new look in the 
universities, and of some elements in the National Union of 
Teachers about flexibility in teacher supply. One felt happier 
about the Conservatives in this regard while their education 
minister was the admirable Sir Edward Bc^le than when it is 
Mr Hogg, but nobody is sure yet who Labour’s education 
minister would be. 

The problem therefore remains: which party would be 
more likely to get Britain moving again ? It is important not 
to fall into a fashionable apathy about this. Britain is pro¬ 
ducing far less than it ought to do out of its present reasonably 
well-educated labour force, working upmi its present stock of 
capital equipment; this country awaits its economic miracle. 
Anybody who says that it will require a “ fantastic transforma¬ 
tion'’ of Britain’s industrial and social attitudes in order to 
achieve even 4 per cent annual growth has a senile definition of 
what “fantastic” means. A government formed of either 
main party could wreak the transformation, but each has at 
present the woolliness and timidity of its intra-party thinking 
standing in its way. Which party, on balance, should the 
radical consider to have the greater chance of clearing these 
incubuses off ? The reader may complain that this article 
has left The Economist's own judgment hanging in mid-air. 
It has been meant to. Next week, in our last issue before the 
election, we will try to bring our final judgment a little closer 
to the difficult choice that individual voters will have to make 
on October 15 th. 
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China in Proportion 

Communist China is the main potential threat to world peace. 
All the same, we should neither txmggtratt its strength 
nor underestimate the West’s power to contain the danger 


C ONTRARY to thc old maum, one of the first laws of a 
realistic foreign policy should be not to over-estiniaie 
a potential opponent. Unfortunately, one of the first 
laws of human natuK, derived from the depths of dme, seems 
to be to blow him up to monstrous proportions. “Tire world 
is small when your enemy is loose on. the other side.'’ It is 
a mental mechanism which once inflated Stalin to gigantic 
propordons. And now that, despite everything, relations with 
Russia are more relaxed, a lot of peofrfe are tempted to find 
a substitute ogre in Mao Tse-tung. 

Mt Dean Rudt said on Tuesday that the exj^osion of a 
Chinese nuclear device was imminent, and might even take 
place during this week’s 15th anniversary celebrations of the 
communist regime. The Secretary of State’s announcement 
probably had two motives. One, internal to ^ United States 
at election time, was the fear that if a device went off un¬ 
heralded Senator Goldwater would seize the opportunity to 
accuse' the Administration of slipping up in its intelligenoe 
“ yet again.” The other was to reinforce American guarantees 
and continued support for the smaller states on the Chinese 
periphery ahead of the shock of the event itself. In both 
cases, it was a kind of psychological preventive medicine. 

If China does produce some son of nuclear weapon soon, 
its operations in the world will oenainly carry extra weight. 
Hut this is iust the moment to remind ourselves of the danger 
of making China’s power seem even greater than it undoubt¬ 
edly is. As Mr Legum, writing about Africa, remarked in 
last Sunday's Observer: ” Keen to appear as the principal 
abettors of revdution, the Chinese actually welcome western 
propaganda which exaggerates the imponance of their support 
for liberation movements.” Thc West tends to make China 
the embodimeot of all its latent fears of die future, regardless 
of its likely capacity to carry the load of so much avenging 
fury. Just as on the eve of the loss iff empire, westerners 
tended to assume that all the liberated peoples would imme¬ 
diately turn into ardent Muscovites, so today, uneasily aware 
of their own racial prejudices, they tend to see the cdoured 
world as gradually falling -behind a Chinese banner oif race 
war. A mixture of fears of revedution among the proletarian 
countries of the world, fears of a revived Yellow Peril, and, 
of course, fears of an ” unsatisfied ” great power’s obtaining 
nuclear means of destruction—all tend to create a climate 
favourable to the inflation oi the real Chinese threat. 

This is not to deny for a second that China is the main 
visible long-term danger to the peace of the world. With a 
huge and growing peculation, a sense of encirclement by 
America to the south and east and by Russia to the north 
and west, yet with immense confidence that time is on its 
side, China could not more obviously be a potential disturber 
the peace. No one knows what the situation will look 
like if, in ten years or so, it obtains not only the sound and 
fury of nuckac power but also the means of delivering it 
;whicb is the real problem) and begins to affect “ the balaiKe 


of terror.” Will this induce in its rulers the sa;me healthy 
terror of escaladon thgt it has iiiduc^ in the rulfts of the 
United States and Russia ? Or will other peof^’s fear (ff 
atomic war lead China’s rulers to fnl free to use their con¬ 
ventional power (assuming that it is massive enoiigh) to press 
on with revolution or sclf-aggran^sement ? It is indeed 
conceivable that in the next two decades, if nudear prolifera¬ 
tion becomes easier, and if resentments spread in the poverty- 
.stricten parts of die world, the present thaw between toda5"’s 
great powers will come to look like a happy interlude between 
times of trouble. 


B ut when one turns from such general speculation to give a 
cool hard look at China's actual means of power, one 
tends to find that the reality is a deal shorter than the reflection 
in distorting mirrors. There seems a good deal of evidence, 
for instance, that China is hot quite thc military power that 
its three million mien under arms and its campaigns in Korea 
and India would lead one to Suppose. Here, as elsewhere, 
the withdrawal of Russian support in i960 dealt it a terrible 
blow. Its navy is non-existent, its air force outdated, its com¬ 
munications such that western experts doubt it could carry 
out a victorious long-term campaign beyond its borders. 
Against an unprepared India its army was good enough. But 
now that China has drawn both America and Russia into a 
de facto alliance with India, to the tune of a billion dollars 
of arms deals in a couple of years, China's one potential rival 
in southern Asia may soon have the edge in. modern arms. 

Its military limitations are only one aspect of China’s 
difficulties. M. Robert Guillain, who has just returned from 
a seven-week trip there, is now publishing in the Paris daily 
Le Monde a series of thoughtful articles which suggest that 
the effect of Russia's defection on its economy has been even 
graver than was thought Half-built and derelict buildings 
and dormitories, equipment rusting in the open air, are 
frequently to be seen^ particularly in Manchuria, where the 
Russian effort was greatest The worst period is now over 
and the Chinese are proud (ff having weathered- the catastro¬ 
phic years when they were left with masses of machinery they 
could not operate. But as one guide told M. Guillain in indus¬ 
trial Wuhan, “ we are still in the diick of the readjustment 
period.” Most plants, even now, are working stHue way below 
capacity (about 70 per cent, M.. Guillain guessed). And 
though there are irrigation pmnps all over the well-ordered 
countryside and elearification is going ahead, M. Guillain 
saw no other machinery between Canton and Peking: no 
lorries, no reapers or mowers, and (mly one tractor. 

This illustrates the central dilemma of China’s communist 
regime. When the Great Leap Forward fell fiat on its face 
and the disastrous crop failures of -1960 to 1962 broqght 
China within cm ace of famine, the government was forced to 
make agriculture, not heavy industry, its top priwiry. This 
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iavdved more dum tbft bloiost indefinitt postponetUent df 
hopes of wedth. It meant dun the Fegime proposed'bence* 
forth to concenorate its effort on the field that all experience 
suggests is the least responsive. It is difficult, anywhere in 
the world, for a non-industrial country to raise agricultural 
yields very raiMy (though this is vital for China, which has 
less arable land than Incfia). It has proved particulariy difficult 
to do so under communism, which has faiM to come to terms 
with Ae peasants virtually everywhere. M; GuiUain had the 
impression during his trip that 

fcr the first time in years the Chinese no longer seem to be in a 
hurry and work, one would often say, with a certain nonchalance. 
I saw teams of peasants taking their time in the fields, half 
of the group resting. I saw workers sitting around chatting op a 
worksite, and they were still there when I passed by an hour later. 

It could well be that Ac disappointments of recent years have 
damped Aat famous Chinese zeal. 

The grain harvest for 1964 will probably be about as large 
as Aat of 1958 although, meanwhile, the population has 
increased by something not far short of a hundred million 
people. This seems to be the real and desperate weakness oi 
China. Rapidly growing population is a huge drain <m scarce 
investment, aims production is anoAer—and all for what ? 
Certainly not the Promised Land (some e^rts think China 
may be forced to depend on steadily increasing food irapmts) 
and probably not even for military power to match tto of 
America or Russia. There are signs Aat Ae communists are 
waking up to the dangers of a high birA-rate. But it must 
take time to correct. 

It is Aerefore very difficult to assess just what China’s assets 
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as a model for oAers'are gcring to be a decade hence. 
They may be great. They may be smafier than itaany pet^le 
now feat. And even if they are great, Ae path not 
necessarily be strewn wiA roses for the would-be leaders of 
revolution. It is sigiuficant Aat Ae Chinese'originally sup¬ 
ported (he relatively advanced and “ revolutionary ” sUtes in 
Africa, but that, getting little out of them, they are now falling 
back on those which mi^t Asinte^ate of their own accord. 

The effect of all this has been to lead the Chinese to adi^ 
an attitude Aat comes naturalfy to Aem as ctnunuiiists and 
as heirs of the Empiie of the Middle: to iroimt on Ae passage 
of time. But rime is what Ae potential cmitahiets of Chinese 
expansion, who now comprise the whole of die woild’s indus¬ 
trial North as well as the reformist section of Ae wotid’s SouA, 
will also need. Time is essentially a diplmnatic weapon. And 
Aough it is beytmd doubt right to rdnfoice India’s defences 
and to stand fast in Vietnam until the opportunity for talks 
appears on the hwizcm, this is not the whole of what needs 
to be done. The West must use the stimulus of China’s 
emergence to solve problems it might not otherwise have the 
energy to face. 

Essentially, Aat means pursuing two aims. One is to Aow 
the developing countries that the developed NorA can, and 
will, do more to help them to hdp Aemselves economically 
than it has done in the past. The oAer is to set up the 
beginnings of a political system reaching from San Francisco 
to VlaAvostok that will convince the world that peace is more 
than a pious hope. If humanity really began to expect security, 
it would become well-nigh impossible for any country, China 
included, to flout its expectation. The test would be ptditks. 
The Chinese danger is Acre, but it is life-size. 


Summitry in Spring? 

A Johnson-Klirushchev meeting early next year seems inereasingly 
probable. What can they usefully talk about? 


S VMMiTRY is once more in Ac air. On Wednesday, Presi¬ 
dent Johnson let it become known that, after visiting 
Europe some time this side of Christmas for consultations 
wiA Ae aUi«] governments, he hopes to get together wiA 
Mr KhruAchev—assuming Aat Mr Khtushchev is willing, 
and chat Mr Johnson is re-elected. The President has thus 
given soUAty to the speculation which bad already been 
quickened by bis remarks at £1 Paso on September 25A. On 
that occasion, Washington spokesmen were inclined to rebut 
any idea that bis words virtually constituted an invitation to 
Ae Soviet, leader. It 'vyas, very reasonably, pointed out that 
when Ae President declaied himself regdy to “go anyiiAere, 
talk to anyone, Ascuss my subject ” in Ae mterests of peace 
and freedom, he was not only restating a familiar position, but 
was also speaking m the context of .Setutor Goldwater’s elec¬ 
toral denundatioDS of “ men who talk of peace but lack Ae 
stiengA A keep it.” .Mr Johnson’s theme, accordingly, was 
that a truly stixmg and seff-cooAient nation need not resori 
to,.bullying, ^r need its leaders, be afraid to negotiate triA 
other governments. However, , wlytt he said lU .El Puo 
sttepgAened Ae assumption, pow further remArceA.Aat jMr 
Johnson's te-election wot^ almost automatically W ficAowed, 


soon, by a meeting between him and Ae Russian leader. 

The interval would hatAy be less Aan about three monAs. 
December is likely to see Mr Khrushchev more than somewhat 
preoccupied with the international communist conference he 
has called for Ae midAe of that month. The President for 
his part (whatever his name) will be busied in January wiA 
his inaugural programme and the new budget February Aus 
appeals to be the earliest possible moment for a hipest-level 
meeting. By then the time-zone for Mr Khrushchev's 
expected visit to western Germtuiy wjU already' hpve been 
reached; is be .goi^ to t^ to Henr Erhard fai^e he tos 
met Mr Johnson (if that is Ac name)? , 

In February Ae United Nations AsteAbiy ' wdl still be in 
session in New York; indeed, its delayed start this year, on 
November loA, means that it may wdl'nm mto March. 
Already there has been speculation that Mr Khrushchev might 
use a visit to .Ae Assembly early nekt year as a convenient 
stoppiQgnsttme to a rendezvous wiA Ae American President. 
Tlus would not .qmte be what Mr Harold Wilton has had 
A mind, in canvassing the idea Aat Ae beads of pvenubenc 
of major powers, should meet atmuaUy at Turtle Bay; but it 
would be a step along Aat road. 
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Mr Wilson’s suggestion showed that be, like many others, 
is aware of the teal risks that vise when a summit meeting is 
arranged in dramatic isolation from other events. Not only 
apprehensions, but absurd expectations too, arc then liable to 
surround the meeting to such an extent that statesmen, not 
daring to go home empty-handed, may enter into a cmnmit- 
ment that is later seen to be imprudent, or may try to impress 
the world with an agreement that soon proves hollow. A 
full-dress summit can have unhappy effects if it is (as in 1953) 
merely fruidess, and dire ones if it is (as in i960) a debacle. 
There is much to be said for using the United Nations to 
“ mask ” a top-level meeting, especially if its primary purpose 
is the modest one of enabling the statesmen concerned to get 
to know one another. 

That would surely be the first purpose of a Johnson- 
Khrushchev meeting. It may be recalled that Mr Khrushchev 
—who has visited London and Paris in his time, and has met 
General de Gaulle and both Sir Alec Douglas-Home and Mr 
Wilsoiir-has not visited America since Mr l^senhower’s 
presidency. The time may not yet be ripe for a presidential 
tour of the Soviet Union in belated return for Mr Khrushchev's 
1959 American journey ; the form an early encounter should 
best take is that of a person-to-person reconnaissance with a 
minimum of trumpetry, and for that purpose it would best 
be held on “ neutral ” ground, which in this context may be 
regarded as extending from Vienna to New York’s East River. 


B ut it is not suggested that the President and Mr Khrush¬ 
chev should talk only about the weather while they study 
each other’s idiosyncrasies. They should be able to meet 
without exciting exaggerated hopes that their mere meeting 
would instandy yield a solution to any major world problem ; 
but they should, obviously, take the opportunity of exploring 
some of those problems, each of them in full aw'areness of 
the limitations imposed on the other’s acdons by domestic 
pressures and by obligations to allies, to friends, and even 
to allies who have virtually ceased to he friends. An obvious 
and desirable starting point for such a conversation would be 
the need to restore'the momentum towards east-west under¬ 
standing that the 1963 test ban treaty generated. 

Next March the Geneva disarmament conference, which 
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adjourned on September lytb, will be resumed in a differait 
atmo^here. The delegates vdll no longer fed, as diey felt 
this year, that little if any progress could be expected this 
side of the American (and perhaps the British) decdons. The 
UN Assembly debate will have newly reminded them of the 
world’s impadence for further advance. The exjfiosion of a 
Chinese nuclear device—forecast by Mr Dean Rusk on Tues¬ 
day—may have served as a new and painful spur. Prominent 
in any “ top table ” talk next spring ought thus to be the 
question of which next step can be taken along the Moscow 
treaty road. 

Most of the proposals discussed at Geneva this year were 
blocked by the difficulty of verificadon. Russia still enjoys 
more military secrecy than the West, and still dares not 
surrender this advantage to the extent that would be needed 
to ensure that it was honouring even a limited agreement to 
reduce or “ freeze ” armaments. This block, however, may 
soon cease—may, indeed, already have ceased—to api^y to 
one of the “ next steps ”: that is, the extension of the Moscow 
treaty to prohibit nuclear tests underground. In the October 
issue of Scientific American, Dr Jerome Wiesner (who was 
Mr Kennedy's chief sciendfic adviser) and Dr Herten York 
(who was the Pentagon’s senior scientist in Mr Eisenhower’s 
time) set out the case for aiming at this next st,ep.. They argue 
that further nuclear tesdng can no longer significant 
rewards in the military field, and that it would be well worth 
forgoing, for a time, the possible contribudon that under¬ 
ground tests may make to the development of the “ peaceful 
atom," in exchange for a new advance along the road of peace. 

This argument may indeed be resisted, on the ground that 
an unverified extension of the test ban would enable Russia 
to make technical headway in some specialised field. But the 
time is approaching (and, again, may already have arrived) 
when improved methods of long-range monitoring should 
make it tolerable to agree on banning undarground tests 
without insisting on the local verification rules that Russia so 
obstinately refuses to accept. And, at the very least, the case 
now made out by two American scientists of such authority 
ought to be included in any dossier Mr Johnson may think 
of preparing, if he is elected on November 3rd, with a view to 
what topics be might broach at a top-Icvel talk with Mr 
Khrushchev early next year. 


Rediscovering Latin America 


Britain is beginning to remember that 
Latin America exists. It has still to 
work out what to do about It 

IVE days after President de Gaulle’s royal progress round 
South America ends on October t6di, the British launch 
Prince Philip on Mexico and Panama. Nothing so 
undignified as competition of course: for one thing the British 
neither want nor are equipped to inatch the general; for 
another Prince Philip’s visit was not only arranged long ago 
but he made roughly the same circuit as ffie general’s present 
tour some two and a half years ago. ' But die revektitm ci 
how.far forward General de Gaulle sets Latin America on his 


list fd international priorities is needling through the lazy 
allergy that the British have towards most things Latin 
American. This could be one of the factors that might, just 
possibly, pack into die prince’s second visit some of the sub¬ 
stance and meaning that was hdlowly lacking from the first. 

The prince’s nip round the Latin capitals in 1962 neither 
got new deserved any serious publicity because it was not lit 
from behind by any discernible British policy. Promoting 
Britidi exports iti a poor coOntry is an unrewarding exercise 
if no arrangements are made through credits or, better, through 
tmptocal imports that enable die country to pay for them; 
Prince Fhil 4 ’’s biur was not followed through hy any such 
positive action. The British were still floating on the incrcas- 
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ingjy turgid waters of old associations and traditional good 
will; it was beginning to look as if they might soon float gently 
off the scene. Nobody, it seemed, cared very much ; nobody, 
that is, except for the small persistent bank of old, and not 
so old, Latin American hands. Politically 1 -atin America was 
thought America’s backyard; economically it flashed danger 
signals of instability, debt failure and, above all, government 
interference, awkwardness or, even, expropriation. 

That all this is no longer quite as true as it was two years 
ago is largely to the credit of the stubborn prodding and 
pressure from the band of faithfuls. High and small their 
voices may be but they have gradually been winning over a 
more respectful hearing in business ahd banking circles, in 
the universities, in the press and television, and, even, in some 
echelons of the civil service, notably the Foreign Office. 
There arc srill wide areas of silence, the deepest of all bcjbig 
in the senior ranks of both political parties. But where the 
voices have been listened to, die result is a shift in emphasis. 
Change is perhaps too big a word, but something somewhete 
is stirring in this particular undergrowth of prejudice and 
ignorance. 

There are one or two significant landmarks. Perhaps the 
most substantial of these is the bond issue worth $20 million 
now being rajssd au a sterlWr lOflft fbf fhe Tntcr-Amcrican 
Development Bank. It is a sign of new times and new think¬ 
ing that a consortium of London banks, led by Baring Brothers, 
should have underwritten the larger part of this loan; it is 
also encouraging that the Treasury should have blessed the 
loan with respectability by agreeing that the bonds should 
have trusteeship status. In the larger industrial companies 
it is now usually possible to find one or two senior men who 
are not at aU bored by the thought of Latin America, While 
recognising the value of old commercial connections and 
sentimental ties, these men also recognise that traditions can 
go stale and loyalty, based on little but memory, can w^car thin. 
To pul it at its simplest, it is no longer always a question of 
chipping away at a stone wall to suggest that a knowledge 
of Spanish and a willingness to travel arc a useful start to 
Latin American contacts. 

S OME prejudices are being knocked down; what about the 
ignorance ? One stimulating development is the greater 
interest in Latin America being taken by some of the universi¬ 
ties. Seminars have been started at which students with a 
little knowledge of Latin America try out their theories on 
those with slightly more. An academic milestone for the 
i interested is the imminent publication of Dr John Parry’s 
report on the state of Latin American studies in British 
universities. On a more popular levd, newspaper readers are 
not now always obliged to rely on United States sources for 
their information on Latin America. Reuters, for instance, 
has this year substantially increased its coverage both to and 
from Latm America: staff correspondents have been appointed 
to Giracas and Lima ; existing offices in Brazil and Argentina 
have been enlarged. The complaint by Latin Americans that 
there is never anything about their countries in the British 
press is easier to refute than it used to be ; television^ anyhow, 
has recently been doing the hemisphere proud. 

This dictdng of minds and typewritcis may herald a new 
approach ; it certainly does not add up to anything that can 
be called a policy. It does not necessarily need to ; what 


Britain lacked in its relations with Ladn Amerit^ open 
mind more than'a policy. Once this hurdle ^ beep got over, 
the steps that follow can be largely pragmatic. The policy 
decisions that still call out to be taken are mainly to do with 
aid, and most of these concern the developing world at large, 
not just Latin America. The questions are as well known as 
they are still unanswered; What proportion of its wealth 
should Britain set aside for aid, and why ? How should this 
aid be shared between the Commonwealth and the rest of 
the underdeveloped world ? What form should it take, and, 
especially, should it be bilateral or multilateral ? But because 
of Latin America’s close links with the United States, some 
of these problems detach themselves from the medley. 

In the past, British assistance to Latin America has been 
stingy and arbitrary; in the last three years it amounted to 
£iq million, of which about half went on refinancing loans to 
Argentina* The first bone in the throat has been to swallow 
the principle that, despite Latin America’s remoteneas from 
Britain and its closeness to the United States, It would be a 
good idea to increase its share of British aid. The signs are 
that this principle has, in very general termsS, been accepted* 
But by the light of what the area needs, the total British 
IvoOurcen free tor Latin America will still be minuscule; 
the next, and perhaps more important, step is to decide hctyv 
most usrfully to spread it. Should whatever bundle of credit 
or technical assistance that is made ,available be posted over 
to the country concerned wrapped in a Union Jack, Should ic 
be added to projects that already come under the inter- 
American Alliance for Progress, should it be combined with 
help from other European countries—so far as FwnC6 Will 
allow } These questions are being rattled around at the 
moment. 

The only point that most of the people responsible for 
taking the decisions agree on is that it would probably be a 
mistake just to throw the assistance into the Alliance for Pro* 
gross pool. The alliance has floundered from the fine hopes 
of its beginnings, and its currency has become discredited 
along the line. Maybe it could never have been otherwise: 
few Latin Americans can be detached about the United States. 
Their tendency is to snatch at American hand-outs as at blood 
money that is no more than their due; perhaps the spirit is 
the same as that in which former British colonies accept and 
expect grants from the old imperialist. However carefully 
worked out the plan, British aid added to American would 
be liable to slip from sight and memory leaving nothing but 
raw feelings on both sides. 

On the other hand, it is not a British aim, as it may be 
General de Gaulle’s aim, to counter or go against United States 
policy in America. One of the lasting virtues of the 
Alliance for Progress is that it made economic [banning 
respectable (though some of the plans dashed off in a cynical 
hurry should probably be relegated to plain cover envelopes). 
Any aid given should clearly work in with the more convincing 
of these j^ans. The thin line along which Britain will pcpbably 
be wanting to pick its way is to back the objectives of the 
inter-American alliance without enjoying its administration 
or machinery. Whether the British ^ be able to persuade, at 
one and the same time, the Latin Americans that they arc 
offering something different^ and tiie United Stares that it is 
all part of the same, is a. different matrer alto^her. In more 
ways than one, General de Gaulle has it easier. 
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RICH AND POOR 


COMMENTARY 

ZAMBIA 

Bitter Beginning 


A i lER the breakdown on Tuesday of the 
London talks about Northern 
Rhodesia’s royalty pay^iients to the British 
South Africa (Chartered) Company, the 
company announced that it expected the 
British Government to “ use every effort " 
to support Its claims. How far will the 
Government in fact continue to press the 
company’s case ? It knows that this must 
mean further embittering Britain’s relations 
wirh Dr Kenneth Kaunda’s government, 
which on October 24th will assume full con¬ 
trol of newly independent Zambia ; and 
that its efforts will not actually extract any 
more money for Chartered from Zambia. 

The British oommuniqud issued on Tucs^ 
day night gave the impression that the 
Government preferred to lose Dr Kaunda's 
good will rather than that of the company. 
The communique in effect publicly warned 
the Zambians that they would imperil their 
international reputation and credit ’ by 
an act of “ expropriation without payment 
«>f adeauate compensation." Taken at face 
value, this implies that Zambia could redeem 
its financial good name only if it paid the 
company a sum proportionate to another 22 
years’ royalties at a rate of several million 
pounds a year ; for the company still claims 
an “ unassailable ” title to royalties pay¬ 
able until 1986. In practice, the Govern- 


GONGO 


“ Ik if OISE isnoMBE will be making the 
iVJL greatest mistake of his political 
i^arccr if he thinks he can take the whole of 
Africa for a ride,” said Lagos radio on Sep¬ 
tember 25th. Certainly nobody is likely 
10 believe Mr Tshombe’s protestations that 
the white soldiers he has been using against 
the rebels in the east kA the country are 
being sent home. But just whom does the 
“ whole of Africa " think that its Organisa¬ 
tion of African Unity can take for a ride ? 
Certainly not the Americans, who are 
admittedly in a mess in the Congo because 
they cannot find any other horse than Mr 
Tshombe to back against the rebels. 

This fact makes it easy for the Chinese 
communists to attack the United States. 
Mr Tdiombe’s continued use of imported 
white soldiers is likely to keep things that 
way. But what else could he do, shore 
of letting the rebels win? Congolese 
attempts to get the OAU to provide African 
troops for use against the febds have failed ; 
instead the OAU has been sufficiently 


ment knows that it poliiically impossible 
for Dr Kaunda to pay anything of the kind. 
Mr Sandys has got into an unprecedented 
position. By Order in Council, he is about 
[Q saddle Zambia with a constitution that 
implicitly reasserts the company’s right to 
receive further payments, although the 
Zambian gw^emment has announced that on 
its first day of independence it will proceed 
to amend the constitution. 

Its finance minister, Mr Arthur Wina, 
emphasised before leaving London on Wed¬ 
nesday that Zambia treasured its reputation 
and meant to honour every obligation it 
undcrtt>ok ; it was precisely for that reason 
tuot it declare in advance that it 
rejected the BSA company s claims. EvtTri 
if Chartered’s claims w'erc undisputed, they 
would still have the unique character of a 
demand that a sovereign state should pay a 
large part of its own normal revenues to a 
foreign company that makes no correspond¬ 
ing contribution to the stale's econcMny. 
The distinction is vividly clear to African 
eyes. By persistently blurring it, Britain 
could destroy Zambian good will towards 
the raining companies too. And, in 
the end- that is, after the elections—it now 
seems likely to find itself paying the 
("haricred Company a subslaniial sum pro¬ 
vided by the British taxpayer. 


nobbled by Stanleyville to get itself info a 
position where it now speaks of mediation. 

It was because of this that the OAU sent 
a mission to Washington in an attempt to 
talk President Johnson into withdrawing 
military assistance from the Congo. The 
State Deparimeni originally refused to 
sec the delegates because no mission was 
in Peking ; the Congo government under¬ 
standably protested that the w'hole thing was 
African interference in the Congo’s internal 
affairs. Eventually Mr Dean Rusk did see 
the OAU men and on Wednesday an 
amicable communique was issued in Wash¬ 
ington in which the Africans said they had 
never wanted to discuss American aid. 

Thus the comic-opera confusion that 
people are familiar with inside the Congo 
seems to be spreading to pan-African politics 
as a whole. The lesson is cl6ar: unless the 
OAU can pull itself together and do some¬ 
thing sensible about the Congo quickly, the 
more sinister as^ts of the Congo’s ciril 
war might likewise come to overspill. 


Scope for Enterprise 

O NCE the Cinderella nf aid to the 
developing world, technical assistance 
has increasingly come into favour since 
bitter experience has shown that, in develop¬ 
ment, mental obstacles matter even more 
than lack of nx)ney. This new priority is 
reflected in the latest report of the 12-nation 
IXwclopment Assistance Committee and 
gives real urgency to the findings of Mr 
Peter Williams’s excellent new pamphlet 
on British technical assistance.^ 

The point that stands out from this 
encyclopaedic survey of w’hat is still a young 
policy is that far too much ()f some £40 
million the British Govemmenf and 
British Council spent in 1963 on tech- 
niCdJ sssistapee was still jooted in the 
colonial era. Over 12,000 of the 14,000 
British experts abroad are civil servants 
Britain is paying to slay in countries, mainly 
in Africa, that were still colonics in 1960. 
It is vital that they .stay there, as over three 
thousand badly needed officials left last year, 
but the effect has been to pre-empt nearly 
half the funds for maintaining past stan¬ 
dards rather than creating new ones. The 
symbol of this is that in 1963 Sarawak took 
a larger cut than India. Though technical 
assistance, in the post-imperial sense, has 
apparently doubled in five years, the British 
effort (with everything included) still lags 
far behind the American and French. 

Yet the startling fact is that the demand 
has not strained the available funds. One 
is forced 10 conclude that the potential 
customers have real difficulty in selecting 
the best points of attack on their poverty. 
In turn, this raises the key question of how 
far the rich may, or may nor, stimulate the 
poor to a keener sense ol direction. Mr 
Williams thinks Britain should have aid 
attaches in its embassies and maintain per¬ 
manent regional offices of technical advisers. 
Independent British institutions should be 
financially encouraged to get in touch with 
their opposite numbers. He also proposes 
a kind of civil service of experts, with pro¬ 
motion and pension rights, available for 
posting to any developing country. This 
idea seems sensible, though it is criticised in 
Whitehall and has some limitations. One fs 
that the representatives of independent 
foundations usually find it easier than 
national experts to gain the ear of newly 
independent governments and sometimes 
even to influence their own capiul. These 
things at least they order better in the 
United States. 

* British Aid—4. Technical Assistance. The 
Overseas Development Institute. 196 pages. 
7s, 6d. 


Africa Fails 
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BRITISH INCOMES 

More at the Top 

B kjtons arc a lirtlc bii richer than inter¬ 
national statisticians had thought. 
Nearly £200 million more in the way of per¬ 
sonal income has been unearthed for them 
in the latest national income explorations, 
which reveal that in 1962 over 9 million 
people (more than a third of all income 
earners; got between £750 and £2,000 a 
year after tax. Only one out of every sixty 
fHTOple got (or declared) incomes above that 
level, and if all of their traced net incomes 
over £2,000 were redistributed among other 
, income-earners the hand-out to the rest 
would still be only about 8s each a week 
(although that is very considerably larger 
than a few years ago). Before tax, the 
average Briti^ mcome must now be in the 
region of £1,000 a year ; because many 
families have more than one breadwinner, 
the average household income is around 
£1,600 a year. Some±ing like 11 million 
people still get under £10 a week after tax ; 
they will include a lot of juveniles living 
with their parents as well as the poverty- 
stricken old. 

Total personal income has nearly doubled 
over the last ten years. The division between 
wages and salaries (64 per cent of personal 
incomes before tax) and rent, dividends and 
interest (10 or 11 per cent of incomes 
before tax) much remained the same in 
1963 as in 1953. The only two broad 
changes in categories of incomes have been, 
first, the decline in the share of seJt- 
employed income, balanced by the rise in 
" unearned income from state and private 
pensions; and, secondly, the switch as 
between wages and salaries. In 1953? the 
national salary bill was only half as much 
•“as the wage bill ; last year ir was nearly two- 
thirds. 


INCOME DISTRIBUTION AFTER TAX—1962 


Range 

Number of 

Per cent 

incomes 

total income 

£ 

(thousands 1 

after ux* 

Under 250 

4,975 

4 97 

250 - 500 

6^560 

14 02 

500 - 750 

6.125 

21 40 

750-1.000 

5.030 

24-14 

1,000- 2.000 

4.080 

27 81 

2.000--4,000 

345 

506 

-4.000-6.000 

62 

1-66 

Over 6,000 

23 

0-95 


27,200 

100 0 


” Excludins: £3,581 million tbefore tax) which cannoc 
bcalloc.ucd to particular income langes. 


Bare Boards? 

AST year, the average British family had 
an extra twenty-five shillings or so a 
week to spend and its standard of living 
went up per cent in a single year. Ch^et 
the last ten years it has risen by more than a 
quarter. With one out of four families now 
living in a postwar bouse, it seems sur¬ 
prising that spending on the house has not 
gone up by leaps and bounds. But the 
first table shows that less money still goes 
on running the home t^n on food. I^nt, 
rates, repairs and maintenance still take 
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barely 10 per cent of all consumer spend¬ 
ing: add fuel, new furniture, cleaning 
materials and all the gadgets, and the home 
still takes under a quarter. 

THE FAMILY BUDGET—1963 

How 9 family would spend £2S a week if ii did so m 


the average way. 

C s. d. 

Food . 6 16 0 

Housing and household operation .... 5 M 0 

Clothing. 7 7 0 

Smoking and drinking. 3 3 0 

Mocoriiig, public transport, cominuni< 

cations. 2 13 3 

Entertainments, recreational goods- 19 0 

Ocher goods.. I I 3 

Miscellaneous services. 2 6 6 


£2S 0 0 

^ Including furniture, television sets electrical appli¬ 
ances and fuel. 

The second tabic, which allows for price 
changes, shows how in the last five years 
buying of furniture and furnishings has 
lagged behind. It looks as if people want 
to warm up their homes, put in the washing 
machine and the telly, and do little else 
about improving the contents. Extra demand 
has poured into spare-time spending, into 
cars, recreational goods (which includes 
caravans), personal services like hairdress¬ 
ing, bingo clubs and skating rinks. Of 
course relative price changes must have 
played some part. Cars and electrical goods 
are cheaper than they were a few years ago, 
while furniture and furnishings were 12 per 
cent dearer la.st year than in 1958. But 
consumers are not as canny as all that. 


PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN REAL 
CONSUMPTION' 



1953- 

1958- 

Actual 

spenditif! 


1958 

1963 

I/I 1963 

Motor cars. 

4-97 7 

1 79 8 

£ m 
629 

Spent on r unning cars . . 

+ 87 1 

+ 72 8 

634 

Rccrcatton.il goods .... 

+ 34 0 

1 43 3 

417 

Radio, electrical goods . 

+-54 0 

+ 37 1 

487 

Fuel and light. 

+ 14 3 

+ 30 9 

99 f 

Miscellaneous services.. 

+ 9 5 

+ 25 3 

t.723 

Entertainments. 

- 3 7 

+ 25 1 

322 

Miscellaneous goods 

+ 37 6 

+-24-9 

26S 

Chemists' goods. 

+ 22 3 

f 23 7 

284 

Drink. 

+- 7 5 

4-22 8 

1,161 

Postage, telephone, etc. 

+ 13 3 

+ 18 0 

166 

Clothing. 

+ 23 0 

-1 17 9 

1,834 

Housing. 

TIO 9 

+ 12 6 

1,945 

Non-durabic household 
goods. 

4 18 3 

+ 10 3 

568 

Furniture and floor 
coverings. 

-1-17-5 

+ 10 2 

449 

Food . 

+- 9 2 

+ 84 

5,293 

Smoking. 

+ 110 

+■ 5 1 

J,286 

Public transport. 

- 4 4 

+- 1-3 

651 

Books, newspapers, 
magazines. 

+ 2 1 

- 2 9 

281 

Domestic services. 

-22 7 

-24 0 

86 


All goGds and servicps.. -I M 4 4 I7 B t9,663f 

‘ From figures of expenditure at constant 1958 
prices. 1 Allowing for spending abroad. 


BARKISTERy FEES 

On Course, Off Circuit 

E very sane reformer will welcome the 
massive majority accorded by the Bar 
on Monday to the abolition of unreasonable 
special fees for barristers appearing on a 
circuit of which they arc not memb^s. It 
would be churlish to add better late than 
never.*' The ancient system, designed to 
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keep a reserve of cximpetent advocates avail¬ 
able to litigants in all parts of the nation, 
had long outlived its usefulness; indeed it 
has been an anachronism ever since 
barristers have been able to slip up from 
London lo provincial courts by railway or 
motor car instead of by horse. Now the 
best talent will be available throughout the 
kingdom. Barristers of all people know 
that a rationally indefensible restrictive 
system will sooner or later be swept away 
by Parliament if its operators do not have 
the sense to do the sweeping away them¬ 
selves. Perhaps reformers in other profes¬ 
sions and trades, encouraged by their 
example, can now take heart. 

CATHOLK.S AND THE REST 

Coexistence 

I N Rome, just as in Moscow, the winds 
of tolerance are beginning to fill the 
sails of an institution long becalmed in a 
sense of self-sufficiency. The Vatican 
CxiunciPs debate on religious liberty, which 
ended on Monday, September 28th, was an 
historic event of the nrst order. Just how 
far the fathers dt the council have travelled 
from the embattled positions of their pre^ 
dcccssors can be seen from the fact that 
Catholic theologians have in the past des¬ 
cribed the very idea of religious liberty as 
a “delirium** or a “temptation.” Now', 
though some voices were heard from the 
past (like that of the bishop who maintained 
that everyone knew atheistic communists 
were of bad faith), the great majority of the 
council was in agreement with Dr Hecnan, 
the Archbishop of Westminster, when he 
proclaimed that “ the world must know that 
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we dcHirc religious libeny for all men wirh- 
ouc cxcxcptioo.'’ And the personai thco- 
logiao of the Monsignosi Colombcs 

went further still when hit asserted the 
nccessi^ of “a dialogue ” for ihc establish¬ 
ment or the truth. 

The consequences of this for the ('atholic 
church arc bound to include increased free¬ 
dom of debate within the church itself, 
greater possibilities of contact with iitm- 
Catholics and the abandonment of a concept 
of the Catholic state which was, in any ease, 
a survival from the days of cuim; ref*w, eim 
religio. If the council produces other 
rcsidt, this statement on religious liberty 
alone will have carried it a long way towards 
what now seems an inevitable evolution of 
(Catholic doctrine. 

Closely linked with this debate is the 
counciPs discussion on the relations be¬ 
tween Christians and Jews. Most of ihi>sc 
who have spoken have w^anted to strengthen 
the proposed text on this subjeci and, par¬ 
ticularly, to restore a passage that appeared 
in last year’s draft, but was subseqiK^ndy 
deleted, specifically denying that the Jewish 
paipic were responsible for the death of 
; this is Uie dekide issue. The 
deletion appears u> have been made at the 
uisiapec of Middle Hastern preJaies who are 
imposed to any da:laration on the Jews at 
all for fe*ir of the twsiblc consequenLcs to 
their members in Arab counuies. But il 
religious liberty (not to meiuitjn elianiv; 
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means anything at all, it must mean dis^* 
regarding tactical considerations of this kind* 

GKRMAN liLHCrnONS 

Season of Mists 

H hkk i-KiiAKP is feeling an autumnal nip 
in (he air. Last Sunday's elections 
in North Rhine-Westphalia and Lower 
Saxony were a sharp reminder to the west 
Cfcrraan chancellor that his popularity with 
the voters is not necessarily immutable. 
Recently his party, the Christian Demo¬ 
cratic Uniiui, has been behaving as though 
the only question it had to solve was what 
lo d<» with its power. Its complacency will 
have been dispelled by an increase in the 
St^cialist vole in North Rhinc-Wesiphalia 
from 40.7 per cent in 1961 to 46.6 per cent 
DOW, which has cost the C^hristian Demo¬ 
crats control of the cky governments in 
(Cologne, DiisKcldorf and H.sscn. 

True, the party has improved its positiou 
in Lower Saxony, gaming a to per cent 
increase in its vote against the StKialists' 
gain of live or six per cciu. But this is 
largely du:; to the disappearance of the 
Refugee and German parties, most of whose 
supporters have rallied 10 the Christian 
Democrats, and it can be small comfort to 
Herr Hrbard to acquire these potential 
nationalist naggers on the right wing of his 
puny. The J«»sses of the TVee Democrats, 
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MIUULK-Cl.A^S SCIh MILS 


Tlic nitetuuin of the country is likely 
to be divcrti’d for the next few years 
from I lie cducatton of the working 
classes, in \\’hich we have reason to bdievc 
that the RcvHcd Code will for some time to 
come eflcci a sicndy progress, to that of the 
lower niiddle-elass,—probably at ilic present 
tnontenr the worst educated of any class 
that is educated at all in this eounirv. 
. . . 'i'he small endowed |>raniinar nnd 
proprietary schools w’ill make a siour resist¬ 
ance to any inroad on their nionopolicik or 
reforms by llie State; the bud Ulster of 
parents, themselves vu]i;ur and iinediicatcd, 
bur possessed of siilTicicnt nK^nns ro provide 
rheir children with such cduaicion as thev 
like, will long interpose grave obstacles in 
the way of anythliw like universal rcforni ; 
and no doubt the Royal ('ommission which 
it is proposed to appoint will find a great 
deal more difficulty in proposing any 
reforms at once feasible and elfectual for 
middle-class education than beset the iVL-ent 
('ommiNsion on the popular schools. There 
is, however, one \'ery jiivai step which 
niiiihr, we think, be made wiilunii danger, 
without much opposition, and without any 
very gicar addition to the evpensc of the 
Bdiication IVpanmeni . . . we mean 

the insiiiuiion of an optional Ciovernmeni 
inspection for mkIi middle class schools as 
desire to haxe this lest applied 10 ihein. 

. . . TIic inspectors would retxiri on 

the ueneral cliaraeier ol the school, its 
methods, their efiicicncy i»r dcliciencv,— 


Its weak pinnis and its strong points,—tlte 
alteniion to hetihh no less than the atleiiiion 
to tcnehiii}:, and thus enable parenis to 
select csuciIy the kind of school which they 
might judge best for their cliildren without 
attempting to form, what they arc often 
incompetent to form, an individual opinion 
on the character o! the instruction. Ti may 
be said, h<nvever, that an optional inspection 
could not ell’eci such results as these,—or 
apply any liornogencoiis standard to 
the middle-class schools ihrougliuui the 
country, because the inefficient schools 
would never court inspection, but would 
rely on more plausible and showy methods 
to secure tlte confidence of parents. We 
doubt very much, however, if this could 
long be the ease. In a country which at 
Ixjttom defers so willingly to the authority 
of the Government, the possession of a 
certificate of efficiency from a Government 
inspector w ould soon be regarded by 
parents, however ignorant themselves, as 
the one iodispensable mark of respectability. 
The stibniiiiing to inspection would soon 
he forced upon ev^en private schools wJiich 
desired to retain their eonnexion, and the 
awards of ihe inspectuis w-ould soon be as 
universally inquirc*d for by parents as the 
mark put by Lloyds agent on a ship is 
by the underwriters for the insurance of her 
cargo, 'rhert h no department of business 
in which the competiium is more active than 
leaching. 
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whose vote in North Rhiiiie-Westpli^ fell 
from 10,2 to 8 per cent, accentuate the 
tendency towards rwo-pa^y goverb^nt. 

Local issues may have accounted for part 
of the Christian DemiKTats’ losses, and they 
may not be repeated on a national scale. 
But this defeat will give Herr Erhard's right- 
wing opponents within his ovtm party an 
opportunity to claim that his electoral magic 
is no longer what it was. In fact, things 
are not quite so .simple. A vote for the 
S^iatists does not suggest much sympathy 
with the chancellor's enemies on the right, 
whose criticisms have done much to bring 
about this electoral setback. But North 
Rhine-Westphalia comes after a series ot 
minor blows to the chancellor’s pestige 
just as he is setting about the cotistderable 
task of opening the blocked roads of German 
foreign policy; Perhaps he will be able 
to extract some advantage from his new 
proposals for pushing ahead towards poe¬ 
tical unity in Europe, which certainly seem 
ro have beaien Herr Fmnz-Josef Strauss 
back to his trenches for the moment. Bui 
the real test for Herr Erhard will come 
when he confronts Mr Khrushchev in Bonn 
next year, His own political future and 
perhaps his pJacj in hiMory will depend 
on how he manages that notoriotisly un¬ 
manageable statesman. 

VIEINAM 

Mountaineering 

“VVT li'RE not going north and drop 

bombs, and we’re not going s^nitb 
and run out.” Tliat was President John- 
.son's judgment this week on South Vietnam. 
Meantime, the third possibility, which he 
did not deal with, that South Vietnam 
would get up and walk out from under, 
seemed to be getting nearer than ever. 

The central government appeared for th: 
lime being to have ended a week-long re¬ 
jection of its authority by mountain irib.;s- 
men living near the C^^ambodian border. 
Being racially different from the Vietnamese, 
these tribes used to get on well first with 
the French and then with the Americans. 
American special troops have beJD training 
them to fight the Victcong rebels, and until 
recently they had been useful and loyal 
allies. Now the rebels seem to have per¬ 
suaded the mountain men that the Victcong 
is less obnoxious than the Saigon govern¬ 
ment, against which they have the usual , 
grievances of ethnic minorities. 

The Americans themselves seem to have 
been disquieted to find that their own special 
troops had some sympathy with the rugged 
mountain men, a phenomenon for which a 
study of British relationships with Pathaii.s, 
Gurkhas, Nagas, Dyaks, Masai and 
Bedouin might have prepared them. If the 
tribesmen cannot be won back, by a com¬ 
bination of continued America sympathy 
and concessions from Saigon, South Viet¬ 
nam’s borders with Cambodia and Laos will^ 
be even more open than they are already. 
And America still sees the cutting off of the 
Vietcong from outside contact as the key 
to winning—well, .stabilising—the war. 
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BRITAIN ELEctF^i^ 


Is Labour Flopping? 


Labour entered this election campaign with a fixed 
strategy to attain what it believed should be a fairly 
easy victory. Our roving correspondent reports 
from the constituencies, and suggests that this 
strategy may now urgentiy need to be changed. 




July > August September 

Voting intonilong •xprMted to The Deity Telegreph Gellup Pol* 


P ROBABLY to Labour’s disadvantage, this 
election has taken on a curious busi- 
ncss-as-usual air. Earlier this year it wzs 
still possible to envisage the 1964 campaign 
as a “grand inquest of the nation”—^a 
dramatic, decisive confrontation of men and 
policies. The whole future of Britain 
seemed at some moments to be at stake. 
Perhaps it still is ; but the men and women 
fighting for scats in the constituencies seem 
unaware of it. Asked what issues particu¬ 
larly concern people, an occasional Labour 
agent will mention the feeling that Britain 
has been lagging behind other countries, 
but there is something slightly dutiful about 
the way he says it; one organiser gave the 
show away by adding that, of course, 
Britain’s place in the world was something 
that concerned Tories mainly. How un¬ 
focused the campaign still is was sug¬ 
gested by another party official: “To be 
perfectly frank, I don’t know what the issues 
arc. Perhaps we’ll find out later this week.” 

It is odd to recall that exactly two years 
ago Mr Gaitskell’s declaration of opposition 
to Britain’s entry into the common market 
looked as though it would catapult Europe 
into the forefront of electoral politics. Mr 
Macmillan in his puckish way almost cer¬ 
tainly hoped that it would. Today candi¬ 
dates and agents, almost without exception, 
raise the questiem only to dismiss it. Tories 
in agricultural districts, notably East Anglia, 
are mightily relieved. (” Of course I could 
see the advantages of entry myself, but the 
fifty-acre farmers—^well, they saw things 
differently.”) Occasion^ly a Labour agent 
in these areas admits that he is trying to 
keep fears of the common market alive, but 
without much success. Mr Wilson’s cdl to 
man the barricades of the scientific revolu¬ 
tion also seems to be meeting with a muted 
response (though it has to be added that few 
active politicians are in toudi with many 
of the people to whom the call was directed). 
The phrases which crowd his speeches— 
“ the age of automation,” “ the tecrmological 
revolution”—do not seem to have entered 
the private vocabulary of Labour candidates. 
Conservatives around the coimtry never 
mention the subject. Any signs tnat it is 


echoing in the minds of electors have yet to 
appear. 

This picture of sleepiness in the constitu¬ 
encies may be distorted. The round of 
ceremonial adoption meetings has only just 
been completed, and most candidates began 
their serious doorstep and factory-gate 
activities only last Monday. Most agents 
arc keen not to lire all their ammunition too 
soon. With the pre-campaign Tory and 
Labour posters removed from the hoardings, 
the highways of Britain appeared politically 
naked for several days. But locally- 
produced posters, many of them indecipher¬ 
able to anyone driving at more than thirty 
miles an hour, arc beginning to blossom on 
hedges and billboards. The parties’ head¬ 
quarters, almost empty a week ago, arc now 
crowded with canvassers seeking fresh in¬ 
structions and with the usual little old ladies 
stuffing envelopes, h'ven so, all this activity 
still seems oddly remote from whatever goes 
on in London and elsewhere in the country. 
Far from there being a national campaign 
at the moment, there seems to be only a few 
hundred miniscule local campaigns. At 
mid-week, constituency and area organisers 
were still capable of discussing the election 
without once mentioning the national news 
in the morning papers. 


T he evidence of the opinion polls still 
fails to dismay the Labour party. 
Admittedly, Labour workers expressed 
optimism at several stages of the 1959 cam- 
pugn, but it was an optimism easily 
punctured. Your corres^ndent recalls 
questioning in 1959 a Lal^ur agent who 
claimed he could win a Conservative-held 
seat. Asked to explain why any wavering 
voter should be prepared to risk his pros¬ 
perity in order to replace Mr Macmillan 
with Mr Gaitskell, the agent conceded that 
he had no explanation. This time Labour 
workers offer any number of explanations: 
a new awareness of what the “ stop-go-stop ” 
economic policy has meant, recollections of 
the wage freeze, and so on. 

Moralistic talk of Africa and “ conscience 
and reform ” (Mr Gaitskell’s phrase in 


1959) has largely ceased. What Labout 
fears, and the Conservatives hope, is of 
course that the horse will gallop to the fence 
and then, frightened, fail to jump. Pros¬ 
perity and the fear of losing it is still the 
Tories’ major weapon. Buoyed up by the 
polls. Conservatives are expressing their 
confidence in victory with increasing con¬ 
viction ; a few admit to having bought steel 
shares in anticipation of the outcome. But 
when one can get down to questioning 
them closely about Conservative canvassing 
returns, these do not always show the swing 
back to the right since April that the public 
opinion pulls report; and Labour claims 
stoutly that its canvassing returns show no 
swing back at all. 

Both parties arc almost contemptuous of 
the Liberals. Asked whether they would 
prefer the Liberal to withdraw, most Tories 
reply that on balance they would, but that 
it docs not matter much ; the Liberal vote, 
they say, will be small and will in any case 
be drawn more or less evenly froin the two 
main parties. Labour workers generally 
concur in this assessment. This may be 
an underestimate of Liberal stretigth. 
Liberal organisation has undoubtedly im¬ 
proved since 1959, and the party’s workers 
arc still remarkably cheerful. 

Rolling along country lanes and 
through the back streets of the great 
conurbations, your correspondent has found 
himself reflecting increasingly on the 
wisdom of Labour’s strategy solar. Monday 
evening’s Labour broadcast, with its air of 
cool respectability and its emphasis on the 
growth rates of other countries, seemed to 
conform better to the earlier stage of 
Labour’s campaign, when the party believed 
that the electorate were sick of the Tories 
and wished only to be reassured about the 
Opposition’s capacity to govern. Of course, 
the Conservatives have prepared their own 
strategy very ably. They have laid down 
a withering stream of machine gun fire on 
the Labour trenches, so that any Labour 
speaker who looks like coming over the top 
on an assault finds himself immediately put 
on the defensive. If Mr Wilson points out 
that the Conservatives have got mtam into 
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a balance of payments aisis, he is told that 
he is speaUng irresponsibly about sterling. 
If he criticises the socic^ that Jibe Con« 
servatives have created, Sir Alec Douglas- 
Home tells the electorate that Labour is 
calling ** you, not me soft and flabby. If 
any Labour speaker intimates that Labour 
would help any section of the community, 
he is castigated for unstable attempted 
bribery unfitted for any potential statesman. 
.\11 tus is good, hard shooting. But any 
assaulting army Aat wants to win has to be 
ready to dash through machine-gun fire, to 
come out on the other side of it, and to 
start getting down to bayonet work in its 
opponent’s trenches. 

For a long time Labour’s leaders Wicved 
that people had made up their minds to 
turn out the Tories and had only to be per¬ 
suaded not to change their minds. But 
that time has evidently passed, and Mr 
Wilson’s vague appeal to ''make Britain 
firsr again ’* sounds oddly abstract when 
juxtaposed with the electorate’s ^parent 
satisfaction with its present material pros¬ 
perity. President Kennedy, after all, won 
in 1960 not because be promised to get 
America moving again, but because he was 
the candidate the majority Democratic 
party; his narrow squeak is as worth re¬ 
calling as his ultimate viao^>^ Perhaps, 
having persuaded the electorate that they 
are fit to govern, Labour's leaders should 
go on to convince their own marginal sup- 
poricrs that they should take the trouble to 
vote when the time comes. Labour is no 
longer coasting to victory. In soliloquising 
towards the misty stars, Mr Wilson may be 
speaking over his hearers' heads. And when 
he docs get down to specific issues—as on 
the scare about the motor strike-j-he has 
so far given the impression of talking guff. 

Polls Swing 
Conservative 

T iih ECONOMIST ” argued last week that 
“ Mr Wilson should really start to be 
worried ” if the next batch of results from 
the opinion pdls did not signal the Labour 
recovery which be (and many other statis¬ 
ticians) had expected at the beginning of the 
election ctoipaign. Instead, to the delight 
(ff the stock exchange, the latest National 
Opinion Poll {Daily Mail, September 30th) 
has reported a sharp rise in the Conserva¬ 
tives* lead, to 2.9% ; this poll was carried 
out by the NOP’s uaual random sample 
method. The latest Gallup poll (in the 
Sunday Telegraph, September 27th) has 
also reported a Conservative advance, and 
now for the first time Gallup puts the Con¬ 
servatives in the lca<}, by 3%, on the basis 
of its usual weekly quota poll. Simultane¬ 
ously, however, Gallup has carried out a 
random sample poll of r,ooo voters in 200 
constituencies as a check, and the check 
does not work. Gallup's random poll still 
keeps Labour in the lead by 41%. Even 
dlis shows a sharp swing to the Conserv^a- 
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uvea compared with the last Galltm p^ 
by the random sample method, whief id¬ 
eated a Labour Icacf of 10% in Augu^ buti 
the difference between Gallup's two current 
polls is the vital difference bemcen a reason¬ 
ably workable Labour majority and a fully 
''orkablc Consen^ative majority. 

It is tempting in these conditions of care¬ 
fully hedged uncertainty to call a plague 
upon all &e pollsters' houses. That temp¬ 
tation is mistaken. If there had been no 
such thing as public opinion polk, moat 
p^ple would still be expecting a Labour 
victory on the scale indicated hf last 
spring's local elections, equivalent to a 
Labour lead of 10% or mo^e in the total 
^’ote in Great Britain. It now seems^^saf? 
to assume, on the evidence of these poJl% 
that there has been a major d6nsci:vative 
recowry smoe the spring. At the other end 
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the ^ectrum^tha Mig Itfa :#t ygf iiic 
eni^ljb to it likelf^vdiit 
a^adires will Ictua# mapital| bij| a 
i^etliy tl they won In I959 V dbarWiild 
require them to bold a lead of about 
of the total national vote. It is between 
these two extremes that the election at 
present seems likely to be fought. The 
Us are now in a position where they will 
fiercely denigrated, poor things, if the 
final result comes out nearer to the Labour 
end of tl|e spectnim* But lihey have pro¬ 
vided a real service ta British politics by 
reporting the swing to the middle which 
(whatever its real size) has almost certainly 
taken place. The election campaign wou^ 
have been a much less feasible affair than 
;it has been , if Wh panic’s had* hot been 
given notice oF this, trend, and If eacl^ had 
beep striU^g out blindly in the dark. 


How Many Liberal MPs ? 


T he ^Liberals appear to have made a 
brave recovery in the past few weeks, 
but it will not be altogether surprising if 
they mark up more than 2-^ million votes 
and still return fewer MPs than ever before. 
There are three sorts of seats the Liberals 
could conceivably win on October 15th. 
The first are the seven they hold already. 
The results in these last time were: 






Welsh 

Lib. 

Comtiiuency 

Lib. 

% 

Con. 

I'i-S 

Lab. 

% 

Nat. 

% 

%. 

maioniir 

Orkney. 

6^-2 

17-3 

45-7 

Curdisen. 

59 0 

... 

2B-2 

12 8 

30 8 

Boiion W. 

54 7 


45 3 


9 4 

Huddersfield W. 

61-6 


38 2 

•f 

23-6 

Deron N... 

42 9 

42'O 

15 1 


0 9 

rtontjomery''(19621 .. 

51*3 

21 9 

20-6 

6 2 

29 4* 

Orpir»*ton+ (IM2>- 

52 9 

3^ 7 

12-4 

... 

18-2* 

* harks by»ftltction 
brack CCS. 

resuItt, 

with 

dace of 

bjr-eleciion in 


Three of these were won in the absence 
of Conservative candidates, who will be 
appearing this time. At Bolton and 
Huddersfield the intervening Tory is obvi¬ 
ously rather likely to take more than 9.1470 
and 23.67i, of the vote from the Liberals, 
and should thus unseat Mr Holt and Mr 
Wade. Orpington may go, too, reducing the 
present Liberal MPs to four, of which one 
seat (North Devon) is very marginal. The 
argument for supposing that Mr Thorpe 
should hold North Dc^on is that he came 
very much from behind last time (1955 
result: Conservative 47.1“;., Liberal 31.5%, 
Labour 20.4%—giv^g a Consemtivc 
majority of 14.16?;,)> and did so in a year 
when fnere was a pro-Conservativc swing In 
the country. The argument against him is 
the possibility that, with greater fears of a 
narrow Labour majority in the country, 
some Devonshire Liberals might go back 
to voting Tory. 

The second category of Liberal possibles 
comprises seats where Liberals ran close to 
the Tory last time—closer, generally, than 
they did in North Devon in 1955. 
Liberals hope in these.for some general anti- 
government swing, plus a switch of Labour 
voters to Liberal in order to put the Tory 


out. Thi Liberals would^ say that there 
are at least 20 seats in this category, but 
perhaps their best hopes are those with the 
following results last time: 



Con. 

Lib. 

Lab. 

Con. % 
Others maior-ty 

Constituency 

% 

% 

7o 


over 

Ltb. 

2-7 

Cornwall N. 

46-6 

43 9 

9-5 


Torrinecon. 

45 6 

39 6 

14 8 


6 0 

Bodmin. 

46-0 

38 3 

15-7 


7-7 

Denbigh.. 

41-7 

31 0 

20-1 

7^2 

10-7 

Fnvcrneis. 

44-4 

32 9 

22 7 


11-5 

Finchley. 

53-2 

22-7 

24-1 


30-5 

Chippenham'^ (1962).. 
Blackpool N.* (1962).. 

36 8 

32 5 

29-1 

i‘6 

4-3* 

38-3 

35 3 

26-4 

, , 

3-0* 

Derbyshire W.* (1962) 

36 0 

32-5 

27-3 

4.2. 

3-5* 

Tiverton* (I960). 

45-7 

36-7 

17-6 

9 0* 

* harks by>olection seat, with date of by-eleeiion tn brackets. 


The first three could go Liberal if there is 
any anti-government swing compared with 
1959; but note that at North Cornwall 
(nominally the easiest) the Liberals have 
already thoroughly squeezed the Labour 
orange, and the Liberal candidate is said 
to be less impressive than last time. Den¬ 
bigh and Inverness seem rather unlikely 
gains, and Finchley is included only because 
Liberals ha\^ done well there in local elec¬ 
tions ; in arty by-elcction in 1962 Findiley 
would have been a near-certain Liberal gain. 
In the last four (asterisked) seats Liberals 
must face the fact that compared with their 
by-election results there will presumably 
be some swing back to the Conservatives; 
the Liberals’ hopes here rest on persuading 
Labour voters to desert their old flag. 
Chippenham has the largest Labour vote to 
squeeze, but it is right next door to the 
Conservatives' recent crushing victory con¬ 
stituency of Devizes. Another possible 
Liberal gain from the Conservatives, not in 
the list, Is Sir Arclubald Sinclair’s old Scot¬ 
tish highland seat of Caithness, which the 
Liberals lost by 269 votes in 1950 to the 
(then Conservative) Sir David Robertson. 
Sir David held the seat as an independent 
C.onscrvative in 15I59 with 65.4?^ ag^nst 
Labour's 34.6% in a straight fi^t. Now 
the Conservative vote is split down the 
middle, because Sir David is supporting 
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And I love Sabena - my wife too*. All it took was that winning Belgian smile - the show of genuine affection when 
good friends meet. When did our romance really begin to fly? With Sabena’s welcome; Inimitably gracious. They 
make you feel so relaxed, so very much at home that you’re absolutely rejuvenated. That’s because 8abena is 
Belgian and naturally a virtuoso at hospitality. But just don’t take my word for it. Be their guests and you’ll soon 
learn why a Sabena flight really rates high among life’s pleasures. *She's a member 0 / the Lady Sabena Club. 


SABENA 


titfu* me Mum 



SABBNA, TMB ONLY INtaaNATIONAL NETWORK NOMINO ON anUSSELS, HUB OP THB COMMON MARKET 
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another independent Conservative, while 
the official C^iacrvauve party has its own 
candidate. Labour and the Liberals are 
entering the light with gusto, and Caithness 
is the only scat in Great Britain which could 
a>nceivably be won by any one of four 
candidates. 

The third small category of Liberal pos¬ 
sibles consists of seats where they might 
threaten Labour if the Conservatives rallied 
to their flag to keep the Socialist out; 
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But Conservatives do hot usually rally to 
Liberals to keep Labour out at general elec¬ 
tions ; they did not do so last time at Rodi- 
dale. In Leicester NE, where there is the 
biggest remaining Conservative vote to be 
squeezed, local Tories would have to flock, 
a: it happens, to a red-bearded Liberal art 
teacher. 

Our own brash fand probably inaccurate) 
pre-poll guess is that the Liberals may lose 
three of their present scats (Orpington to 
the Conservatives, Bolton and Huddersfield 
to cither Conservative or Labour), and pick 
up perhaps only two scats in category two 
from the Tories in compensation. It is the 
memory of what happened in North Devon 
at the last election there which opens the 
main possibility of hoping (for the Liberals’ 
i^alcc) that this may be an underestimate. 


Meeting the Press 


T he ponies’ daily press conferences, 
which were a significant feature of the 
general election of 1959, are this time 
proving to be largely a farce. The Liberals 
face the press in Victoria Street in a build¬ 
ing ripe for demolition; with its blocked- 
up windows, temporary fixtures and blazing 
television lights, it feels like being insick 
a very hot cardboard box, and those natur¬ 
ally afraid of fire keep beside the door. 
The Labour party, in the person this week 
of Mr Wilson (who is already looking a bit 
tired: he should take care of himself), 
receive in Transport Hall, Labor Omnia 
Vincit, it says above the frieze, although 
Labour did not in the last three general 
elections ; under Labor is a skinny naked 
painted young lady, with in the background 
a supercilious camel and in her hand a 
biplane. Labour has .advanced that much 
further forward from the penny-farthing 
age. The Conservatives have in their hall a 
box that says For Party Funds,” and some 
^ute young upper class ladies with their 
names on labels in front of them. Inside 
their conference room arc some even cuter 
young ladies, unlabclled, and Mr Maudling 
and Lord Blakenham looking prosperous in 
front of photographic blow-ups of motor¬ 
ways, sch^is, and such Tory innovations. 
On one wall is an atrocious grisaille of the 
Tower of London, and on the other wall the 
same of the Horse Guards, 

These impressions have so far been as 
politically significant as anything that has 
actually oeen said at the morning briefings. 
Sweeping challenges are daily thrown out, 
and not taken up by the other side. Ques¬ 
tions, serious and foolish, are asked, and 
predictably dodged. The sillier stories of 
the previous day’s papers are dragged into 
the light before bemg chucked on to thd 
nibbi^ dump where they belong. Mr 
Hogg’s and Mir Brown’s alleged statements 
are tactfully glossed over by their col¬ 
leagues. The Liberals really need someone 


indiscreet if they are 10 make some news. 

The conferences may relieve the parties 
of a few otiose telephone inquiries during 
the day, and they give journalists a chance 
to swap anecdotes. But news made between 
10.30 and 12.30 in the morning, however 
useful to the evening papers, is bcgiiming 
to wilt by the 6 p.m. television news. By 
the 9 o’clock, and even more by the 11 
o’clock bulletins, it is dying the death. By 
next morning’s editions of the papers, it 
might as well be news of the 1959 election. 
Major statements are made at major political 
meetings. Mr Byers, Mr Wilson and Mr 
Maudling would do better to be out in the 
constituencies—or simply to be having a 
nice rest—while lesser functionaries answer 
routine administrative questions. 

The rapid mortality rate of such news 
stories as this election campaign has hitherto 
produced must explain one amusing by¬ 
product of these morning confrontations. 
This has been a row between the television 
reporters and the daily (or, still more, even¬ 
ing) newspaper journalists. The latter, in¬ 
sisting that the press conferences were their 
preserve, at first threatened to walk out if 
the cameras began to compete with them: 
the cameras stayed, and indeed prepared to 
film such a walk-out, but the full-length 
midday broadcasts of the entire conferences, 
planned by at least one TV organisation, did 
not take place. 

This was, in fact, a genuine case of 
journalistic Luddism before the new com¬ 
petition of television. The opportunity of 
filming these conferences offered one of the 
few methods open to the television people, 
hamstrung by outdated restrictions, of 
lively coverage of these elections. But this 
sort of coverage would naturally be a 
dangcfoiis rival for the newspapers. It is 
really absurd if newspapermen, whose 
papers continually and rightly fulminate 
against the restrictions placed on the TV 
netvrorks by the politicians, nevertheless 
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Labour; stale news 



Conservatives: comfortable news 



Liberals: no news is bad news 


step in to do the politicians’ work for them. 
But then television arrangements, like the 
arrangemenis for those now otiose daily 
top-level press conferences, will doubtless 
be very different by the next lime an elec¬ 
tion comes around. 


A Tory Strike Plot? 

J UST one of this week’s daily press con¬ 
ferences has produced a big—one can¬ 
not say a guud —news story. On Wednesday 
morning Mr Wilson, puf^g enigmatically 
at his pipe, dared suggest that there might 
be political motives behind the current strike 
at the Midland firm of Hardy Spicer, which 
makes most of the propeller-shafts that go 
into British cars. He also suggested that 
the strikes at the British Oxygen Company 
during the 1955 and 1959 election cam¬ 
paigns—which also had severe general 
effects on the whole motor industry—were 
political events. Mr Wilson did not state 
specifically that there is a Tory plot; but 
something of the sort did seem to be in his 
mind. Mr Wilson did not answer the ques¬ 
tion, put to him by a bright journalist, of 
whether the apparent imminence of a 
Cheese nuclear test also arose from a Tory 
plot; nor did he point out that the Hardy 
Spicer strike is indeed an odd one for the 
motor industry because it is a strictly con- 
stitudonid strike that has dragged through 
all the agreed procedure for industriel tiego- 
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nation in this industry before being called 
by the National Society Meul Mechanics. 

This story is one Aat seems Skcly; (one 
hopes) u> be quickly forfottea if ever more 
serious iisues;Come to the front in the cam* 
paign. But it does have interesting long¬ 
term possibilities. First, Mr Wilson's prom¬ 
ise that a Labout^ government would cause 
dll strikes during tfic prc-electoral period to 
be investigated could offer a useful approach 
route for Labour to the sort of general and 
impartial investigation of trade unions that 
is genuindy needed.. Secondlyj Mr Wilson’s 
public impetuousness now—-directed, as it 
has been understood to be, against Tory 
conspirators--could be an effective warning 
to labour trade unimiists of the damage 
that impetuousness on their part can do to 
Labours cause. It is the closest that a 
Labour leader has ever got to admitting that 
the party’s tic to official trade unions is a 
major electoral liability to him. 


Ins and Outs 

L abour will win the general election if 
it marks up a nationwide swing of over 
3)% compared with I 959 j and therefore 
captures imtfe than the 54 Conservative 
scats which are vutoerable to that swing. 
An astonishing number of scats close to 
ihc critical margin belong to one of two 
categories: scats near to’ the ceiiirc of big 
cities from which large numbers of people 
have been moving out, or scats just outside 
the big cities into which large numbers of 
people have been moving in. Our special 
correspondents have this week visited the 
London constituency of Battersea South, 
which falls into the first category; and the 
Hertfordshire scat of Hitchin, which falls 
into the second. 


I V the three-cornered fight at Battersea 
South the Conservatives’ Mr Partridge 
is defending a majority of 1,752 which 
could be overturned by a swing to Labour’s 
Mr Perry (a local alderman of long standing) 
of exactly 3Vi.. The population of the con- 
siiruency has been faffing, though recently 
at a dccTeasing rate, for at least 35 years; 
the present electorate is 36,186, com¬ 
pared with 37.320 in 1959, and is thus one 
of the smallest constituencies in the 
country. Labour believes that those who 
have left arc mainly Conservative sup¬ 
porters, and certainly anybody who is 
reasonably wealthy would seem to have 
every incentive to emigrate from most parts 
of Battersea at once. But the problem is 
complicated because the constituency con¬ 
tains an enormous number of flats and bed¬ 
sitters : the popdation is highly mobile— 
the present electoral register contains some¬ 
thing like 25 per cent of new names com¬ 
pared with ^1959) many of whom already 
no longer live in the constituency. The 
postal vop? will therefore be important, and 


here the Conservatives appear to have the 
edge. 

The inain loaal issues, though the impor¬ 
tance of local issues is debatable, arc hous¬ 
ing conditions (which are often foul), and 
podaibly the entry of at least 5,000 West 
Indian immigrants into the constituency. 
Probably only a small proportion of these 
are registered, and a smaller proportion 
still will vote ; most of those who do 
are likely to vote Labour and some of their 
detractors to vote Conservative, but both 
these groups may be too small to have much 
effect. 

The best indication of the way the con¬ 
stituency will vote comes from the figures 
for the local elections. After having held 
the seat in the 1959 general election (Con. 
48.3%, Lab. 42.3 ’.., Liberal 9.4%), the 
Tories went on to capture it also in the 
Ixindon County Council elections in April, 
1961 (Ck)n. 45.2 ’.., Lab. 4i.7Vn. Liberal 
13.1%); but they have done badly in local 
elections since then. In this year’s Circater 
London borough elections the figures for 
the nearest approximation to the constitu¬ 
ency seemed to be Labour 501“,., Con¬ 
servative only 36.7 Liberal 12.5",',—an 
apparent net swing of over g\% to Labour 
compared with 1959. Against this huge 
reinforcement of Labour confidence must 
be set the reported nationwide swing back 
to the Conservatives since April, the sus¬ 
picion that some people vote Labour in 
local elections but Conservative in national 
ones, and the factor uf the postal vote on 
October 15th. 

Labour canvassers are sure ihiu they arc 
going to win, and report that there are few 
don’t-knows in the constituency. I'his is 
in contrast both to the opinions of Conserva¬ 
tive and Liberal canvassers and to a one in 
two htindred poll conducted for The Times. 
The last, which put Labour 2^%, ahead of the 
Conservatives among those who had made 
up their minds, gave a figure of 22.3* 0 
don’t-knows in the constituency. It may be 
that many Labour supporters are unwilling 
to tell the opposing parties or even corre¬ 
spondents of The Times which way they 
are going to vote. On the dthcr hand. 
Labour canvassers in 1959 also reported 
Battersea South to be a certain gain, and 
on that occasion proved quite wrong. 


A shcond special coircspondent reports: 

HUchin (3.4% Labour swing needed 
to capture it) lies at the centre of the parlia¬ 
mentary division that bears its name ; but 
the political heart of the constituency lies 
a few miles south-west at the once new 
town of Stevenage. For Stevenage, with its 
missilc-and-computer economy, is the 
biggest single reason why the Hitchin elec¬ 
torate has grown from anr already average 
75>493 In 1959 and to a monstrous 87,825 
now. The majority of these incomers have 
moved from London, and even these figures 
belie their numbers: for every i ,000 
arrivals there have probably been up to 500 
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departures from the diviskm, arid the true 
measure of the new blood in the electorate 
is more likely to be 18,000 than ia,ooo 
since 1959. This means that almost 20% 
of the electorate is, as far as die parties are 
concerned, an unknown quantity. They 
seem to be very unknown indeed, for each 
party confidently claims the settlers’ vote. 

. In 1959 the scitlcrs’ vote went largely 
Tory; even some cx-Labour voters from 
Labour-controlled boroughs of London 
seemed to develop into have-and-hold 
Tories when they moved to space, affluence 
and comfort at Stevenage. The Conserva¬ 
tives’ Mr Martin Maddan therefore marked 
up a 2i% swing between 1955 *959f I 

rather above the national average. Mr 
Maddan has been a great opposer of his 
party when his constituency’s interests are 
at stake, and has at least one concrete and 
fairly glorious achievement to his name in 
the shape of the bill that municipalised 
Letcbwortfa and saved it (in Letchworth and 
Hitchin eyes) from the lx)gcyman property 
developers. The members of his rather 
racy local association (it has an ” intelli¬ 
gence department ” complete with spies) 
believe that local issues will play an impor- ^ 
tani part in the result. As they well might, • 
since one of the local issues is that, at 
Stevenage, three quite recent and heavy re¬ 
dundancies—rat Pe Havilland, English 
Electric and International Computers—nave 
reinforced the feeling of insecurity begun 
by cancelled aircraft orders years ago. 

I'hc Labour party—with a very able and 
intellectual candidate in Mrs Shirley 
Williams—is sticking entirely to national 
issues, and believes this accords with the 
temperaments of the new men. Fhc 
Labour machine in Hitchin is first-class, its 
workers intensively trained and hardened * 
in by-elcctions in other divisions, its attack 
on the traditional Tory benefit of the postal 
vote determined. The Liberal, Mrs Elma 
Dangerfield, has designed her campaign 
around purely local issues—so local, in fact, 
as hardly to be the business of central 
government at all: sewage, water, lighting, 
and so on. In 1959 the Liberal won only 
13.2% of the vote. 

The Conservatives’ advantage here is that 
Hitchin contains a higher proportion of 
new owner-occupiers than almost any other 
area of Britain. In addition, the fact that 4 
Labour has thought it unprintable to fight 
on local issues may mean that most new 
men in Hitchin are content with their pros¬ 
perity and would normally vote to keep it 
unchanged. Against this may be set Blue 
Streak, Blue Water and other painful local 
difficulties, as also the con.sistenr succes.s of 
Labour at recent local elections. All is con¬ 
jecture now, but a few hours after polling 
there will be from this one constituency a 
great deal of information about how the 
new^ Britain is likely to line up politically. 
For it is of that new Britain—^prosperous* 
well-housed fat least in urban areas) and 
science-based—that Hitchin is the micro¬ 
cosm. 
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Khrushchev: a 
Fabian in Asia 

East is east and West is west, and Mr Khrushchev stands 
between. He is now doing what he can to retain 
sympathy for Russia among Asians; if not among the 
most revolutionary Asians (who are, after all, the 
Chinese) then at least among the pragmatic or, as they 
say, *' non-aiigned Asians. Just where this is leading 
him is discussed below. 

W HEN the news came through a week ago that the Soviet 
Union was stepping up its military aid to India^ it might 
have looked to the naive as if Russia had as good as joined 
up with the West. Now that President Sukarno is in Moscow in 
search of arms, the British, at least, will appreciate that things arc 
not that simple. The two incidents show how^ difficult it is for the 
Soviet Union lo keep to a straight line in its dealings with the 
developing areas, and southern Asia in particular. The long- 
heralded “ second-Bclgrade ” conference of ncn-aligned countries 
opens in Cairo on Monday, and Mr Khrushchev knows that the 
Afro-Asian front is the weakest point in his struggle with the 
Chinese. On the one hand, he wants to improve his relations with 
the western powers and avoid the risks of direct confrontation with 
the United Stares. On the other, he can hardly relish the prospect 
of giving up to Peking the leadership of all the revolutionary, or 
even anti-Western, forces in the so-callcd “ proletarian nations.'’ 

Russia's Indian and Indonesian policies arc not, in fact, as con¬ 
tradictory as they seem. Big shipments of Soviet arms to India 
are, admittedly, a hostile act towards China, but the Russians can 
nevertheless square it with their historical consciences by claiming 
that it conforms to their traditional policy of aid for non-aligned 
countries. (But nomaligned between whom? The word has changed 
its meaning lately. But to have failed to back Indonesia in its 
struggle against Malaysia w'ould have meant a radical break with 
the past. The analogy here is with Indochina. Though the Rus¬ 
sians are behaving with great caution in the current Indochinese 
crisis they have never gone so far as to admit that the American 
operation in South Vietnam is acceptable. An additional factor 
helps to explain the Soviet decision to help Indonesia ; there is no 
immediate risk of direct conflict with the United States. 

It is difficult to assess the extent to which Russia's policy towards 
Afro-Asia has really changed. If one were to believe what the 
Russians say, it has not changed at all. Mr Khrushchev goes on 
proclaiming that his country will help any movement of “ national 
liberation ” and w'ili protect any country threatened by ‘‘ American 
imperialism." But if one listens to the Chinese, the Russians have 
already sacrificed all revolutionary movements on the altar of their 
partnership with the United States. The truth dearly lies some¬ 
where in between. Moscow does not want to be dragged into 
dangerous situations and is anxious to preserve its chances of a 
dialogue with President Johnson. At the same time, it wishes to 
gain ground in the Afro-Asian world. Mr Khrushchev thinks that 
he can reconcile these two objectives by cautiously purging 
Russia’s traditional policy of support for countries now neutral 
as between itself and America. Major risks must be avoided, but 



Sukarno In Moscow ; some are more non-aligned than others 


the neutral countries must be wooed as warmly as possible, through 
trade, aid or straightforward diplomatic support, to become more 
committed to Russia than to the western powers. 

The chances of successful prioress along this middle road depend 
on the mood of local communist parties, on the temper of the newly 
independent states and on the influence of Russia’s Chinese rivals. 
The difficulty that Moscow bus in combining the dual job of 
Russian capital and, in theory at least, the headquarters of world 
revolution, is something that has been going on for a long time. 
Stalin overcame the potential contradiction by subordinating the 
interests of foreign communist parties to those of Russia. Mr 
Khrushchev has been trying to do the same. He was friendly with 
President Nasser, for instance, at a time when communists were 
locked up in Egyptian prisons. But Chinese competition for the 
ear of the neutrals makes this attitude increasingly difficult. 

Relations with India provide a good example of the Soviet 
dilemma. The Russians are obviously making great efforts to keep 
on good terms with Mr Nehru's successors. Yet what will they 
do if economic difficulties in India provide the local Com¬ 
munist party with the chance of getting somewhere by violently 
attacking the ruling Congress party ? If they keep the Communist 
party in check, its pro-Chinese splinter group will benefit as a 
result. Moscow has suffered the biggest setbacks to its authority 
in Asia because it is there that the local communists think they 
have the best chance of gaining ground. The Indonesian and 
Japanese parties have now joined the North Korean and North 
Vietnamese under Peking’s fiag. The still mainly pro-Russian 
parties of India and Ceylon are split. 

Moscow does not have to face similar problems in the Arab world, 
where communist parties are at present weak. One visitor to 
Moscow last month was Mr Ali Sabri, the Egyptian prime minister, 
who came to sign an agreement on economic assistance, supple¬ 
menting the aid extended by Mr Khrushchev during his tour of 
Egypt last May. Egypt fits comfortably into the present pattern of 
Soviet policy. So does Algeria, which was also granted substan¬ 
tial economic aid in the spring. There are other African countries 
that are, in Russian eyes, fufficiendy uncommitted—for instance 
Ghana (which is Russia’s second trading partner in Africa after 
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Egypt), Guinea and Mall There ar^ also many other new Africaii 
states chat Moscow hopes one to woo away from the westcro 
orbit—if by then the distinction bel|wcen the western orhk and 
Moscow's own is still a really important one. The Outlook in Afirka 
would not be too bad for Mr Khrushchev were it not that China 
is constantly putting in its own bid and insisting that when the 
going gets rough, as in the Congo, Russia is no' match for the 
United Sates, 

Mr has to fight on two fronts. When denting with 

the CWnei^ he has some obvious advances. He can provide 
more tficonomic aid than the Chmese/lie done haa a nuclear 
de^drreot and he is the man d ptkBC. Agavost this mud be set the 
fact that, draw ing their examples from Cuba and Vietnam as well 
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as the Congo, the Chinoc «rf padding Me Soviet Unto m 
t%er whb late nuclem leetlk. The Rukumb aor aladdiscoiering, 
lit the Atgcrieuis before tftcnn^ that a competitor witi less money 
to offer can» nevertfielcBs, score points m Afri>-Aai»i world. 

It is not surprising, th^, that Russian policy in the devdoping 
world often appears inconsistent. It is pragmatic, but driven by 
two conflicting aspirations. On the one hand, Mr Khrushchev, 
with his eyes on coexistence, might be willing to go quite far ip the 
interest of safety. On 9 ie other, the revolutumaiy heritage, cjfpfais 
country acts 6a t serious brake oil new departures. Even, if the 
Americans were to allow Mr Khrushchev, the Fabian, to find 
his middle road, the Chinese will ^do everytUng ip their power to 
prevent him facto ^tjkking to it. , , ' 


Malaysia 

Asian Birthright 

If Mr Khruubuhuv it finding It dlfll* 
euH to Maintain Russia as an Asian 
country, fhod so Is Malaysia's Tunku 
Abdul Rahman. But If Malaysia Is 
to bosom# mors Asian, it will have 
to bsoom# mors sslf-asssrtivo first. 

BY OUR SirSaAL CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN 
SINGAPORE 

L ast month’s vote in the Security Coun¬ 
cil on Indonesian attacks on Malaysia 
was a mofd defeat for Indonesia. To be 
saved from unanimous censure by the votes 
of two European countries, Ae Soviet 
Union and Caechodovakia, is not a com¬ 
fortable experience for an Afro-Asian coun- 
tryi The fact that Morocco and the Ivory 
Coast voted against Indonesia caused great 
relief in Kuala Lumpur and Sing^rc. Both 
must have been under pressure mm Indo¬ 
nesia and its suf^Kirtcrs. President Sukarno 
is still something of a symbol of triumphant 
nationalism in the Afro-Asian world. To 
vote against him is to court abuse from more 
than one quarter. 

So far, so good. But the fact that Malay¬ 
sia took so much comfort from what was 
a moral victory but a tccbni^l defeat shows 
how important to it is opinion in the Afro- 
Asian world. Western help is needed in 
'the jungles of Borneo ; no new small state 
can be expected to defend itself alone 
against the calculated malevolence of a big 
and militaristic neighbour. It is clear, 
though, that while this help conics only 
from white countries such as Britain, Aus¬ 
tralia and New Zealand, Malaysia will be 
handicapped in its relations with the mass 
of Afro-Asian countries. In a way, the 
Security Council debate was the second 
round (I-cc Kuan Yew’s visit to Africa was 
the first) in a contest between Malaysia and 
Indonesia for support in Afio-Asia. 

At first sight, Indonesia looks much the 
stronger. Apart from its obvious advan¬ 
tages ip population, it is an experienced 
rcvolutiooa^ state, accustomed to the use 
of arms aacf to the kind of propaganda that 
gains vaguely radical support it experi¬ 
enced a genuine revolution against a stub¬ 
born cdonial power. Its president and his 
armies have united the country, provided a 
competent force for law and order, kept 



Sukarno and the Tunku ih happier times 


the local communists under a kind of dis- 
cipUnc, and gained, by a combination of 
military and diplomatic effort, the consum¬ 
mation of their original aims in the form 
of West Irian. It was one of the first post¬ 
war new states; it was the venue for the 
Bandung conference. 

Malaysia, on the other hand, is obviously 
weak. Everyone knows that the Malays 
and Chinese suspect one another, and that 
the Borneo territories were brought in as 
an afterthought to solve an awkward colonial 
problem and balance up the Qiincse. 
Everyone knows that the Malaysian leaders 
do not indulge in neo-marxist heroics, but 
speak against communism and Sukamo- 
ism. Everyone knows that the British are 
providing me steel frame of military force 
on which the new state rests. None of these 
things is popular with Afro-Asian opinion, 
or at least with that which is articulate. It 
looks as if Malaysia has no chance. 

But there is another side to the picture. 
President Sukarno has gone beyond the 
position of the selfless national leader; every 
speech he makes is more reckless, cver^ 
journey he takes is more splendid. His 
representative went before the Security 
Goimcil, saying in effect that Indonesia 
would do what it liked where it liked. Con- 
aiderationg of sovereignty (frail enough for 
most new statec^ but dung to for dear life) 
were pushed aakk. This is a new doctrine 
in the Afro-Asian world—when applied to 
new states themselves; it, has previously 
been ^plied only to the coloniausts. Put 
into effect by the Indonesians, it c^n readily 
be adopted without shame by Chinese, 
Russians, Ghanaians, Egyptians and others. 
Thif is not what the small countries want to 
see. As Indonesia goes trumpeting on, there 


is scope fpr quiet work by the Malaysians 
to improve their position. 

Ac present, their showing among the 
Afro-Asians is poor. Lee Kuan Yew’s, efforts 
abroad have been highly successful in a 
limited way, but the more he goes abroad 
the more trouble he finds at home when 
he gets back. The less articulate Malays arc 
indiiied to resent his fluency and fear that 
his prestige will give him a political foot¬ 
ing outside Singapore. The main force 
of Malaysian diplomacy, depending upon 
the hasty recruitment of a primarily Malay 
civil service, is blunted by lack of technique, 
shortage of people, and the failure to pro¬ 
duce a Malaysian argument that fits 
readily into the thinking of other Afro- 
Asians. 

Yet this need not be so: Malaysia has in 
fact a good story to tell. There arc race 
riots (very few), but there is considerable 
integrarion at certam levels. The Borneo 
territories, restless earlier this year, arc now 
happier in die new federation. The logic 
of the arguments put by the Tunku and 
Lee Kuan Yew—that there is no real alter¬ 
native to Malaysia for either community—is 
sinking deeper into people's minds. Effective 
publicity for Malaysia need not hide the 
weaknesses, but can show some strengths 
too. 

The remedy seems to be for Malaysia to 
come out from under Britain’s coat-tails and 
show more initiative. The diplomatic corps 
(like the army) needs rapid development; 
there is a case for altering the Malay- 
Chinesc ratio in this vital field, and putting 
in more English-educated Chinese to stiffen 
the Malays. Inviting more African poli¬ 
ticians to Malaysia would help. Sending 
key people abroad on journeys like Lee’s 
would help too. The more the implica¬ 
tions of Sukamoism are stressed by Asians 
to Asians and Africans, the more chance 
there is that Indonesia will fed the only 
kind of chill wind of disapproval that 
matters to it. 


• the Tourists m $witaer}and: 

Enough Is Bnou^'' (September xytb, page 
xij[^) we said that the planned t5-storcy 
Swiss centre in London would pay a rent 
of 2,178 million Svriss francs a year. 
London , rents are high, but not that high. 
What ^old have been a decimal point 
slipped into a comma; the figure is 2.178 
mtllion. 
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Several U'cekfl have pasEcd siacc these advertisementH finr appeared in the natkinul prevs. A new aelection 
of properly udvertnemuiiCK has appeared siacc—many viib ihc added advaoLai:c.s of j;u^ ccnirul heating. 


Read any good property advertisgineniS lately? 


phrases are dear to estate agents’ 
hearts—‘Wood block flooring throughout^ 
‘glorious views over open country,’ ‘a wealth 
of oak beams*—but let us not forget that 
these are all valuable assets that can add 
many hundreds of pounds to the value of a 
house. 

There is a phrase appearu^^^incrcasingly 
often ia the property columns today that 
can also naake ^ oouaiderable difference to 
the value of a bonsc^'gttrfiied central 
heating.’ Why is this? 

Overthepast tenyears thegaiiudustry has 
made enormous strides in the field of space 


heating, and today gas central heating is 
recognised as not only the most trouble- 
free but also as the most fully automatic 
system of central heating. Gas has long 
been the most popular #iel for cooking and 
now, coupled with advances in gas water 
heating, more and more people are realising 
that gas is th& .4wst fiid .lbt the whole 
heating loa 4 ; 

This growth i« l %j( ija| gW oi[gas opmes 
as no surprise the'gas 

industry. Not gas headng 

boom been hitt^llUlil^ Tl^ gas 
industry as a whole has been laying the 


foundations for an exciting new era of pro¬ 
gress by transforming the economics of gas 
production. The scheme to import methane 
from the Sahara, the national gas grid 
to transmit it to Area Gas Boards, the 
search for natural gas under the North Sea, 
and the revolutionary new processes tliat 
make gas from petroleum, all demonstrate 
the gas M^usuy's phuM to provide new and 
mote emomhwt wfQfs ^ sncisfylog the 
iacreasulg heat demand exf our society. 

1 ' ' t 

la 

the gas ladintry thinks of tomorrow. 
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How many buying positions are TIME International 

readers in? 



executives fn business, time's international 
readers are in a position to influence the purchas- 
big decisions of their companies. As family men 
with far-above'average incomes, they are in a posi¬ 
tion to buy quality products and services for their 
households. In both positions, these time readers 



wield influence and buying power vastly out of pro¬ 
portion to their numbers. To them, TIME Magazine's 
■weekly reports of world business and world affairs 
are a necessity. To you, TIME is equally necessary 
in any selective marketing plan in any world market. 
Talk to the right people in the right place ...in TIME. 


TIME Atlantic. TIME Canada. TIME Latin Anianca. TIME Asia. TIME South Pacific. And thair ragionaft. 
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MALAWI 



Presbyterian 

Patriarch 


FROM OUR AFRICAN COURFSPONDFNT 

Blantyre 

ossiDLV there has never been such a 
well ducumcnicd disturbance as the 
present disorder in Dr Banda’s Malawi, 
The 140 pages in the Malawian Hansard 
recording the two-day debate in which he 
explained the dismissal ol his ministers are 
revealing to the pr.itu of embarrassment; 
all the family secrets arc brought out into 
the open at once. And no phrase is more 
revealing than the passage where Dr Banda 


INTERNATIONAL REPORT 

explains why he did not delegate responsi¬ 
bility to his cabinet: You seei» 1 came here 
experienced from another country.” (He 
had a clinic in Ghana for five ycarsO I 
know what is happening in ministries in 
other countries. Therefore I run this stjue 
as if it were my own property.” 

For years Dr Kamuzu Banda, a kindly 
man with a box of sweets ready for children, 
has mistrusted people’s resistance to temp¬ 
tation. Early years around the Johannes¬ 
burg mines, college days in the Chicago of 
A 1 Capone, wartime doctoring on Tyne¬ 
side: by his fifties he had seen something 
of life’s seamier side and his mission up¬ 
bringing made him want to protect others 
from it. Fart of his original plan to build 
the Malawi university at remote Living- 
stonia was to isolate students from the flesh- 
pots of Blantyre. 

While he accepted advice from indep m- 
dent businessmen or even from visiting 
journalists, whom he presumably thought 
were hardened in the ways of this world, 
he was a Presbyterian patriarch to the mem¬ 
bers of his party or his cabinet. When his 
“ boys ” told him they wanted to run some 
of their own ministerial affairs, he was as 
bemused as a father who will net recognise 
his sons are grown up. 

The chances of reconciliation with his six 
former ministers were never strong. He 
had welded them into a united group 
whereas a more subtle politician might have 
divided them. Yet he could not accept 
them all back without showing a weakening 
of his authority from which he felt he could 
not recover. As he says; “ I am not a 
jellyfish kind of prime minister,” 

The prospects for peace are not particu¬ 
larly good. The southern province is not 
only the homeland of the strongest among 
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the group of former ministers^ Mr Masauko 
Chipembere; it is also, where two discon¬ 
tented groups, the pncmployed and the civil 
servants, are concentrated. Dr Banda last 
week pointed out that more work in this 
area will be created with bridge-building 
and hydroelectric work on the Snire river; 
but a major source of new employment, 
a large sugar growing scheme, is in doubt. 
The 10,000 Malawi civil servants have 
several grievances; for one thing, new 
terms of service on the basis of the Skinner 
report have been introduosd without any 
proper attempt at explanation. The govern- 
meiu was swift to implement the part of the 
report that organised compulsory savings, 
but has failed cither to publish the rcMri or 
accept its proposals to speed up the re¬ 
placing of about one thousand British 
officials with Malawians. 

The former ministers must take a share 
of the blame in that they could have helped 
the report’s recommendations to come 
more smoothly into operation. The 
truth is that the British permanent 
secretaries wielded more power than tbe 
ministers did. These had become obsessed 
with their relationship with Dr Banda— 
there may be some sort of parallel with 
Queen Victoria and her ddest son. 

The British government, which this year 
provided 30 per cent of the budget revenue, 
may try with tact to suggest some changes 
in the civil service when Dr Banda visits 
Lt.ndon for financial talks in November. 
But there have been wounds inflicted in the 
Malawi family which it will take a long 
time to heal. The damage includes racial 
feeling against the whiles who still hold the 
lop posts (and still have segregated schtwU;, 
regional hostility and the ranging of the 
villagers against the educated townsfolk. 



SOUTHERN RHODESIA 

One Minute to Midnight 

FROM OIJR AFRICAN COKRESFONDUNT 

Salisbury 

N the eve of Thursday's polling in the Arundel by-election 
Southern Rhodesia’s prime minister, Mr Ian Smith, was pre¬ 
dicting that he would win with a majority of more than two hundred 
votes. His claim is striking on two counts. The first is that he 
^confidently believed that his Rhodesian Front party had won a 
twenty per cent swing in its favour since the 1962 general election, 
even with Sir Roy Welensky as the defending candidate. The 
second striking point is that he saw this by-election, and the one 
in the next door Salisbury suburb of Avondale, as a straight per¬ 
sonal fight between himself and Sir Roy, the former federal prime 
minister whose chief whip he was four years ago. Their person¬ 
alities, colliding like thunderclouds, have produced the lightning 
in a dreary campaign. Mr Smith’s lordly injunction to Sir Roy 
to stop meddling ” in the issue of Southern Rhodesia’s indepen¬ 
dence had the editor of the Salisbury Sunday Mail charging back 
on Sir Roy’s behalf to ask whether the judgment of a man with a 
swollen head can really be trusted. 

Vain or not, Mr Smith certainly has the crowd of white Rhode¬ 
sians running with him at present. A lone jangcr when he displaced 


Mr. Field as prime minister in April, 
he has since stirred the pack into 
full gallop. His subsequent agree¬ 
ment with the British prime 
minister, Sir Alee Douglas-Home, 
that ” independence must be based 
on general consent ” is only a narrow 
ditch to leap at such a speed. The 
Welensky , warnings—about rising 
living costs, the emigration of 
whites, the censorship of news and 
ether dictatorial trends—are lost on 
the wind as the riders rush past the 
dismounted former champion. Sir 
Roy calls after them that indepen¬ 
dence won’t bring the millennium 
any more than shouting uhuru and 
kwacha brought a golden age to ca^t 
Africa and Malawi. But they are out 
of earshot. They have their strong 
leader who claims that he has ”kept the country straight on 
course. 

Sir Roy has argued laboriously that Mr Smith’s undertaking to 
the British government that he will demoristrate the general consent 
(including African consent) to independence under the present con¬ 
stitution amounts to the greatest possible deviation from the course 




Sir Roy in trouble 
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of Southern Rhodesia’s forty years of self-govcmnient. Aiming 
for right-wing siij^port, he hag calkd it tantamount to accepting 
majority rule and starting a dangi^oiis chain reaction by consulting 
the ** illiterate masses.” When Inc then adds that he is solidly 
against school integradon, the few liberal voters ask how he can 
call his movement the party of national reconciliation.” The sad 
answer is that Sir Roy, a man who has been in poUdes for 26 ycars» 
has been floundering about like a newcomer, trying to pick up 
votes in impossible corners. Mr Smith's agreement with Sir Alee 
destroyed the single issue that drew Sir Roy nut of retirement to 
campaign against a unilateral dcclaradon of indq)ciKlence. 

Yet those who accept that there has been no deviation in Mr 
Smith's course see a declaration of independence looming ahead 
again. The government will win support for such a declaration 
from an overwhelming majority of the 99,000-strong electorate, they 
say, and the 900 African chiefs and headmen will nearly all report 
back afiirmacively on the votdess African's’ behalf. Britain will no 
doubt argue that this amounts to inadequate consultation of the 
4 miJlii^n Africans, but Mr Smith will retort that Britain knows 
nothing of the long discussions about constitutions and bills of 
rights that the headmen will be said to have licld arouetd village 
fires, and that the British government is now interfering in Southern 
Rhodesia’s internal affairs by questioning the result. On this 
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argument it would be the duty of every Rhodesian patriot to auppoet 
Mr Smith should he declare independence. 

The banned African parties Itove already quietly sent men off ^ 
to argue endlessly with the chi^, but these emissaries have to 
fight the weight ctf gov^emment pcessure on men who are paid by 
the state. CUefs’ salaries have recently been raised, and a group 
of 29 of them have been given a tour of Britain and South 
Africa, The chief native commissioner (now known as secretary 
for internal affairs) is touring the tribal reserves and he will 
doubtless be pointing but who puts the butter on die chiefs 
bread. 

On top of all this have come the disorders in Malawi aud the 
talk of Chinese infiltration there. This was hardly ditt' way in 
which Dr Banda could have intended to destroy Sir Xoy^ Itopps of 
a political reincarnation but tbece coitld have been no mote effective 
one. Even the wretched prices fo^ the far too large tobacco crop ’ 
have contributed towards a reckless attitude in diat important 
pressure group, the farmery They are more in 6 ^ than usual 
this year, so that if devaluatko foll^ed a unitaiCeral dedaratkm of 
independence some would welcome it on that acoount. Whether 
Sir Roy and his running matCi Mr Sydnry Sawyer, turn out to 
have hi^ the seats marginally, or lost them, Mr SnriA Will almost 
certainly be claiming a victory this weekend. 


CYPRUS 


The Road to Kyrenia 


PROM OUR NICOSIA CORRI-SPONniiNT 


E vkrvonl’ has welcomed ihc decision, 
taken in New York on September 25th, 
10 extend the United Nations' mandate in 
Cyprus for another three months. Biii the 
news has been overshadowed here by two 
concunrcnl events—the agreement in New 




York on the opening up of the strategic 
Kyrenia road, and the arrest of live Swedish 
UN soldiers for iransporting arms to 
'I'lirkish Cypriots. Unfortunately in Cyprus 
bad news usually turns out to be authentic, 
and good news to be premature. I'hese 
iiisiances have been no CN'cepiions. The 
Swedes have been sent packing in ignominy ; 
while the reported agreement on “ freedom 
of movement ” has not at all impressed the 
Turkish toughs, in whose hands the ultimate 
sovereignty over the Kyrenia road is vested. 

The whole question of the road is so 
tangled and intractable ihat certain basic 
points must be recollected. The Turkish 
army coniingent (which is stationed in 
Cyprus under the terms of the treaty of 
alliance that accompanied the Zurich con¬ 
stitution) docs not control the w^hole thor¬ 
oughfare but straddles it at one key point 
near the village of Gucnyeli, a few miles out 
of Nicosia. Merely placing the contingient 
under UN command does not in itself solve 
the problem. The Turkish Cypriots, who 
control a larger sector of the tend, have also 
to be brought into line. 

Unfortunately, for perhaps the first titne 
in ten years, local Turkish leadership has 
shown stirriugs-^it could not be put more 
strongly than that—towards independence 
from Ankara. Mr Orek, one of the closest 
lieutenants of the Turkish Cvpriot leader, 
Pj; Kurchuk, combkined nn nearing abour 



Arms smuggling by the UN 


the reported UN road agreement ihai the 
Turkish Cypriots had not been consulted. 
He and other local Turks have made it 
abundantly clear that, whatever formula 
may be invented, the Turks are not going to 
surrender any of their positions. 

To the Turks the fifteen-mile stretch of 
road is not merely a key strategic link be¬ 
tween Nicosia and the Turkish guerrillas in 
and around the Kyrenia hills, but a symbol 
of Turkish separatism. To surrender it, 
even- to the UN, would to them mean that 
the end is in sight. In the last resort it is 
improbable that the Turkish Cypriots, who 
have always been controlled 1 ^ Ankara, 
would (^nly defy the Turkish government, 
but their recalcitrance during the past week 
has been strong enough to make Ankara 
backtrack en some of the pledges that it 
appeared to have uven the UN. 

At the foot of tfic Kyr^ia road problem, 
as always, afe fear and mistnist. Nothing 


will ever convince the Turkish Cypriot 
leadiTs that what President Makarios’s 
government really wants is simply physical 
security fur legitimate travellers on one of 
the island’s major roads. “ Freedom of 
movement,” to the Turks, is a euphemism 
for machiavellian Greek plans to squeeze 
them out of their remaining military posi¬ 
tions in the north of the island. 

The Turks also fear that the UN wdll not 
be effective in stopping Greek inroads. They 
appear to expect that, if there is agreement, 
UN troops will literally search every Greek 
vehicle that ventures to appear on the road 
(the Greeks, of course, expect the troops to 
escort or otherwise protect their travellLTs 
again^^l possible attack by Turks). The 
United Nations commander in Cyprus, 
General Thiinayya, has this week b^eii in 
close touch with all the parties involved, 
and a compromise formula, which would 
seem to give the Greeks a reasonable degree 
of freedom of movement on a by-pass road 
leading into the main road, is reported 10 
have been accepted in principle by the 
Turks and by the UN. At the moment, 
however, President Makarios seems to 
regard it as inadequate. In a strongly 
worded statement on Tuesday night he 
made clear that he would not allow rota¬ 
tion ” of onc-third of the Turkish army 
contingent unless the main Kyrenia road 
was first opened up on acceptable terms. 

In spite of all this, there are signs of a 
detente between Athens and Ankara. The 
Greek government’s pressure on Pr^idcni 
Makarios to end his rutile economic block¬ 
ade of Turkish communities ia one example. 
In short, more blood .may yet be spilled in 
Cyprus, but people are now daring to hope 
that the Kyrenia road issue may be tfic last, 
albeit grudling, lap. In this atmosphere 
Greek politicians are alr^dy beginning to 
prepare their positions for the day when a 
referendum may be held to settle the island’s 
future. Last Sunday, in a speech full of 
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NCR have their travel problems 


• • • •• • • 

•• • • •••#•• ' •••• •' 
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TAP6Q 


National Cash Register Co. are one of the world's loading 
manufacturers of business machines and systems. They liave 
used tfie Travel Warrant Plan for as long as they can lemem- 
ber. Witli 90 service centres and branch oifices in major 
towns all over the UK and the Republic of Ireland, and a staff 
of over 4.000, there's a lot of travelling done. 

Mr L E. Way. NCR's Travel Manager, says; 

" We use warrants considerably because we find them a 
convenient way of paying on someone's behalf. Sleeper 
bookings, for instance. When staff from our Dundee factory 
come down by sleeper, we have to book one for the return. 
When we have people from provincial offices in on training 
courses, we use warrants to get them back to base. All our 
branches have warrant books too. 

They save dealing witli a lot of cash—they're almost like a 


blank cheque—and we wouldn't carry enough ready cash 
for all oui tickets. They save the Accounts Department work 
too, because v^/hcn a warrant is issued it’s endorsed with the 
branch or department number, all the details are on it. and 
no detailed account lias to be made. The warrant is auto¬ 
matically charged to tlio right section." 

The Travel Warrant Plan is designed to simplify business 
travel All your rail tiavel goes on one account—rendered 
weekly. You get credit, and you can keep an accurate check 
on travel expenses. Over 5.000 firms use the Travel Warrant 
Plan already. If you'd like fuller details, pin tiiis advertise¬ 
ment to vc^ur company letter heading, and send it to the 

Chief Accountant, British Railways Board, 
203 Eversholt Street, London IMW1. 


British RailwaysUIjiMg 



SAVE TIME 


SAVE TROUBLE 
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significant nuances, General Grivas, extolled 

and dk^pwa ^ >0 

try tnd. gitm thib iiMeic^C^^ tt^lielp. 

Tliil oiW ^ interptetw as an oblique 
swipe at the Rqaaiant apd thdr syin]»nii> 
sers, have paibted a picrare of skies 
dark with Rusniao aircraft rushbg to protect 
the (sleek Cypeiota against Turkish attacks. 
On the Mloiring 4ay the newspaper Syruh 
gemott referring to Moscow’s part, said 


Tactical mobility ; absolute economy 

Home 

BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

D raw a line on the map of Europe from 
the North Cape, at the extremity of 
Norway, southwards to Trieste, at the buti- 
end of the Adriatic. To the left lie the 
non-communist states of Europe ; to the 
right, except for Finland, lie communist 
anuiirics. But along more than half of 
what might be a continuous and perilous 
frontier there is no direct confrontation. 
For more than half of the line lies within 
Sweden ; and Sweden, by no means neutral 
'^in the ideological struggle, is militarily non- 
aligned. A cordon sanitaire, projected in 
the south through Austria and Jugoslavia, 
leaves divided Germany alone as the place 
in which Americans and Russians outface 
each ocher. On this Swedish non-alignment 
his rested, among other things, Russia's 
toleration d an independent Finland. 

The 7i million Swedes believe that their 
Qon-alignmem is made possible, brutally, 
by the fact that anyone trying to upset it 
would get a bloody nose. Like the equally 
Donaligned and equally practical Swiss, 
they have a formidable army. Its declared 
purpose is entirely to render its own use 
unnecessary. But its effectiveness must be 
demonstrated in order to deter. Your 
correspondent, to whom its workings have 
recently been demonstrated, has only two 
words of advice to any government that 
might consider violating Sweden’s neu¬ 
trality : watch out. (And if the Swedes, as 
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that people had been fed with cinpty words 

and exaggeration. 

adulaiidhef everyth^ RuaaMm dim word^ 
from any Gredt Gypnoi paper are remark* 
able. By thia weekend ttie Cypriot xtamm 
to Moscow will be back in Nicosia and there 
^ili doubtless be thunderous acclamation in 
thd^eft-wing press (and in several right-wing 
papers too) of the lavish aid that Mr 
Khrushdiev has promised Cyprus. 

When the flurry has dm down, there 


Guard 

well as showing off their defences, can com¬ 
bine with the demonstration a little sales¬ 
manship for their new and eminently sale¬ 
able weapons, who is to complain ?) 

Sweden’s armed services are largely con¬ 
script. In the army, 8o per cent of the 
officers and non-commissioned officers are 
conscripts; there are a mere 10,000 full¬ 
time soldiers in these grades. The 3,000 
permanent army officers, with 800 regular 
air force officers, and 800 more officers 
divided equally between the navy afloat and 
the coastal artillery, form the entire careerist 
strength of the Swedish defence forces. But 
on this base a power of some 750,000 
trained and armed men, or ten per cent of 
the entire population, can be mustered ; 
units are expected to be ready to flght 
within 36 hours. The formations that 
Sweden has contributed to United Nations 
peace-keeping forces around the world have 
permanent officers in senior and staff posts 
(100 of them in all), and a few permanent 
NCX)s, with the bulk of the units composed 
of former conscripts on short contracts. 

The basis of SwecBsh conscription is that 
all male citizens must do ten months of full¬ 
time training: those selected for responsible 
posts must do more, on a scale running up 
to 21 months for platoon commanders or 
the equivalent. The initial trailing period 
is followed by three further 3p-day trutiing 
periods, at intervals of six years. 

Up to the age <rf 45 evo^ Swede is 
assigned to a unit whose arms and stores 
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may be a new phase of intensified diplomacy 
in which die Athem government hicraas- 
ingfy tries tb put presstne on Ftesident 
Miriwiys. Already the gradual tak^cr of 
the national guard by forces from die main¬ 
land is visibly evident; indked, some of the 
veterans " of the Oiriscinal fluting now 
^d themselves honourably retired. The 
day seems to be approaching when president 
•Makarios will have really to decide whether 
he wants enosis or in^pendence. 


are held at widely dispersed points, to w:hich 
every member of the unit must report in 
the event of war. From the age of 45 
upwards,1 men may volunteer for locally- 
based home guard units, armed with the 
same somewhat outdated arms that are used 
during basic training. Weapons have a 
long, useful life in Sweden; and (Britain 
may reflect) obsolete Swedish arms arc not 
sold to other nations that might use them 
to disturb the peace. 

The strictly local nature of Sweden’s 
mobilisation plans serves several purposes. 
It fosters a feeling of local loyalty, and 
a'eates a natural bond wuth local civil de¬ 
fence organisations. It enables units to be 
trained to meet strictly local fighting con¬ 
ditions in the Arctic north, in the central 
forests or in the farming south. Above all, 
it means that the Swedish forces could, in 
an emergency, be widely dispersed: no 
troop concentrations will exist to invite a 
tactical nuclear attack. The top soldiers 
are, however, aware that because they have 
no nuclear weapons they can impose no 
such dispersal on an enemy. They have 
put to the government the technical case for 
having those nuclear weapons that Sweden 
could fairly quickly manufacture. It has 
understandably been pigeon-holed. 

The aspect of Swedish defence that must 
most excite a Briton’s envy is that it can 
be tailored precisely to perform one par¬ 
ticular job, which is the defence of specific 
areas of Swedish territory. The formid¬ 
able fighter aircraft Draken, for example, 
has been designed and built by the Saab 
company specifically to meet the short- 
range, fast-climb needs of the country’s 
defence. There is no need here for the 
versatility that adds so enormously to the 
cost of British weapons. 

This is one reason why the pretty power¬ 
ful range of modem weapons in service can 
be supplied for a mere 4.2 per cent of the 
gross national product. Another reason is 
the system of long-range budgeting. 

At present an annual 2i per cent increase 
in defence spending is allowed, which is 
itself rather smaller than the rise in national 
production. Since this fixed increase would 
normally be absorbed by the rising prices of 
what the armed forces buy, a “ ddence cost 
” kas been worked out under which 
price ino^ases are automatically compen¬ 
sated for—thus adding a further 2 or 3 per 
cent to the budget on which the services 
can plan ahead with confidence. 


SWCDBN^f ARMY 
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JTALY 

Soft Centre-Left 

FROM OUR ROME CORRESPONDENT 

0 !4 Friday, September 25th, Signor 
Moro’s government was ighominiously 
defeated in the Italian senate on one of the 
most important measures it wanted to take 
to meet Italy’s ^onomic emergency By 
107 to loi votes the senate approved a 
Communist motion rejecting the govern¬ 
ment’s bill to legalise a measure raising the' 
tirade tax from 3.5 to 4 per cent. The result 
is the loss of /120 million in revenue, which 
will have to oe slowly recovered by other 
means. Signor Moro’s second attempt at 
a centre-left government could hardly have 
made a worse start. 

All this would not have happened if the 
secretary of the Christian Democrat party, 
and its leader in the senate, had really 
believed in their hearts that the party’s 
interests are inextricably linked with the 
centre-left coalition. The four parties in 
the coalition have decided to regard the 
affair as a “technical incident,” since no 
pi)litical issue was involved, as there was 
when Signor Moro’s first government was 
beaten last June—also by a surprise vote— 
on the question of state subsidies to Catholic 
schools. But nothing that happens in 
parliament is purely technical. 

When the vote was taken, some 80 
Christian Democrats and a score of Socialist 
senators were absent, and among those 
present fourteen voted against the govern¬ 
ment—possibly some of them by mistake. 
In the Italian parliament there arc no whips; 
their job is done by the leaders of the 
<te;arious groups, but the absence of tradi¬ 
tion and organisation means that discipline 
is slack unless the prime minister himself 
can impose it with a firm hand. 

Signor Moro is not the man to hustle 
anyK)dy. The Christian Democrats’ recent 
party congreJ s has put him in a difficult 
position. He finds.hinisclf in more or less 
open conflict with the party secretariat, 
which is a more influential centre of power 
than the premiership. The party secretary. 
Signor Rumor, is concerned to keep his 
vast heterogeneous party united at all costs. 
At the congress the party’s four main 
^factions agreed in principle to support the 
centre-left coalition but each interpreted 
this in its own way and the congress failed 
to elect a party executive. This task was 
handed over to the party’s national council, 
where the factions are so divided that the 
chances ctf obtaining a homogeneous execu¬ 
tive are slight. 

After the “accident” in the senate the 
other parties in the coalition have become 
restive, and Signor Saragat, the Social 
Detsocrat leader, has warned the Christian 
Democrats that unless they choose a firmly 
progressive executive the centre-left coali¬ 
tion will break down, and the three 
non-CathoHc parties — Social Democrats, 
Socialists and Republicans—will set up a 
united democratic opposition. This threat 
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has been repeated with enthusiasm by the 
Republicans and with embarrassment by the 
Socialists. 

A |overnment crisis just now raises con¬ 
stitutional difficulties, and the three non- 
Catholic parties arc cdling on the Christian 
Democrats to stop hedging about the need 
to replace the bed-ridden Signor Segni as 
president. Disagreement between the 
factions about the choice of his successor 
is camouflaged behind respect for the ailing 
president, but it exists none the less. 

To add to the confusion, municipal 
elections are due next month. They were 
to have been the great test of the validity 
of the centre-left coalition, which it was 
hoped would spread the alliance between 
Socialists and Catholics from the centre to 
the level of local government, breaking 
down many old ties between Socialists and 
Communists. Ttie discouragement which 
afflicts the coalition in Rome may have 
repercussions further afield. 


SCiZNTI 3 T 3 AND IKP.US 

Along the Pugwash 
Trail 

FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

T here is a tide in the affairs of every 
crusade, and the “Pugwash” move¬ 
ment must now consider whether it has 
passed the flood. The thirteenth of its un¬ 
official conferences of scientists was held in 
September at Karlovy Vary (once known as 
Carlsbad), the Czechoslovak spa. The 86 
participants from nineteen countries—repre¬ 
senting both East and West—produced a 
whole list of recommendations aimed at re¬ 
ducing international tension. But the ten¬ 
sions that beset their owh organisation were 
less squarely faced, although Dr Jerome 
Wiesner, lately President Kennedy’s chief 
scientific adviser (and an old Pugwash 
hand), brought them into the open. With 
the partial test-ban treaty an accomplished 
fact, and the Geneva conference laboriously 
demonstrating that the obstacles to disarma¬ 
ment are political, not technological, has 
Pugwash lost its purpose? 

The movement had a clear mission when 
it was launched in 1955. Scientists, with 
their special awareness of the dangers of 
nuclear arms, had a responsibility to alert 
the rest of the world. The 1955 manifesto 
was unashamedly evangelical: the alterna¬ 
tives for mankind were “ a new paradise ” 
or “ the risk of certain destruction.” When 
the first of the conferences met two years 
later at Pugwash in Nova Scotia (the liarth- 
place of Mr Cyrus Eaton, the American 
tycoon who was the movement’s original 
benefactor), the participants still viewed the 
Imperilled world from a rather lofty height. 
They warned it that a general nuclear war 
would produce radiological hazards thou¬ 
sands of rimes greater than those caused by 
nuclear testing. Whether or not that warn¬ 
ing was necessary, Pugwash has certainly 
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contributed to making today’s world a better 
informed one, in which escalation is a house¬ 
hold word and President Johnson can cam¬ 
paign, with apparent success, on the maxim 
that “there is no such thing as conven- 
tional nuclear weapons.” Yet Pugwash can¬ 
not new keep up its momentum by preach¬ 
ing to the converted. 

One job it can still do is to produce, once 
or twice a year, a consensus of the views of 
a group of the world’s distinguished scien¬ 
tists. This was once again achieved at 
Karlovy Vary. The conference’s recom¬ 
mendations (which do not bind all indivi¬ 
dual participants) included: the extension 
of the test-ban treaty to prohibit under¬ 
ground tests ; the “ freezing ” of nudear 
weaponry in central Europe at its present 
level (although, it was suggested, this Would 
be so difficult to verify that it might be 
simpler if the area were made a nuclear-free 
zone); an agreement that nuclear arms 
would not be distributed to 
tries; a non-aggres^ pacii 
Nato and the WafsaW treaty (provided 
that western ri^ts of access were 

not interrupted); the abandonmonc of the 
pro^ct for a Nato multilateral nudea^vl^Kice 
(which nobody at Karlovy Vary had I |^d 
word to say for); and the recognition ^d 
guaranteeing by the western powers, ihisitidf 
ing western Germany, of the existing 
man frontiers. V 

The discussion that preceded these pro* 
posals was not entirely lacking in qcmtro- 
versy. And some of 'the debater«l wanjced; to 
know what they ^e all doihg, 
about essentidly political p^Iems likxi that 
of Germanty ? Swe^^ tbey argued^ this was 
not a Add in tirmerh sdehtlsts cow^ diim 
a “ sjpedal la^naihjhty and cdmp^l^cci/^ 
But this oolticm about venturing into the 
political field did not lead the Pugwash men 
to concentrate instead on helping the poli- 
cians to solve the technical puzzles of dis¬ 
armament. Several of the conference’s pro¬ 
posals would require complex verification 
prtKcdurcs. What should they be? No 
answer was given. 

One wing of the movement sees its future 
course, with utopian clarity, as lying in the 
direction of international collaboration on 
scientific good works (the theme of the next 
Pugwash meeting, to be held at Venice in 
April). This group would like to incarnate 
its belief that science is humanity’s great 
unifying force in new international projects 
such as a world centre for medical research. 
But the prospect of such a “ new Paradise ” 
may remain less gripping than that of the 
Inferno. The true task of Pugwash, Dr 
Wiesner urged at Karlovy Vary, was to 
argue. He feared that the movement had 
become too respectable, that its members 
had become over-anxious about avoiding 
rows now that they knew each other so well. 

Fear of controversy certainly inhibits Pug- 
wash’s relations with the press. Men who 
have looked hydrogen bombs in the face 
turn white at the sight of a journalist. Much 
talk of a duty to shape something called 
“ informed public opinion ” is accompanied 
by a firm refusal to publish the participants* 
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mealy and learned papers on disarmament 
and strategy. These a^ cttculaftd to gov- 
crnmcni offidids and scicotists; but die 
public is lucky if it gels a bald statement at 
the end of each conference, with most of the 
interesting detail lacking. 

Whether or not Pugwash is losing its 
steam, ihcrc is no denying that many of the 
men who were at Karlovy Vary, drinking 
beer together and toastuig sausages on 
sticks, have the ear of their various govern¬ 
ments. Bound by their belief that science 
transcends national frontiers, and perhaps 
by shared nuclear guilt, they can talk to 
each other with an informality and frank¬ 
ness that is rare in east-west exchanges. 

^INLAND 


Born to Die 



Dr Virolalnen 


FROM OUR HELSINKI CORRIiSrONDENT 

A ITER a nine-month interregnum under 
a caretaker cabinet, Finland at last has 
a real live political government again. A 
four-party ** bourgeois ” coalition, in which 
the powerful Agrarian party is mated with 
the smaller Conservative, Finnish People’s 
and Swedish People’s parties, has been con¬ 
structed under the leadership of an 
Agrarian, Dr Johannes Virolaincn. But its 
prospects arc no better than shaky. 

Dr Virolainen’s hrst step has been to 
withdraw a number of tax proposals put 
forward by the previous cabinet in the 
of balancing the 1965 budget. The trouble 
is that expenditure has been rising rapidly 
at the same time as Finnish exports have 
been having an increasingly rtnigh time on 
the world’s markets: while, at home, cor* 
porarion tates are onstructing invcstnient, 
and wages and prices go on chasing them* 
selves up that weary old spiral. 

Ptcsidcot Kekkonen has publicly hoped 
that the new govemnwnc, which has a 
ina)oruy of 113 of parltameni't 200 seats, 
will last until the 1966 elections. But there 
is no guarantee that the coalition will prove 
that durable. Similar coalitions In the past 
have cracked on domestic policy. 


INTERNATIONAL REPORT 

The Agrarians, though they are the best 
party at gettkig al^ with the Russitttisj 
have failed as political economists, and their 
aversion to experts who give them unpala¬ 
table economic advice has not made things 
better. Moreover, their rather unscrupulous 
taetks—they regularly wave the stidc a 
deterioration in Fitmish-Russian relations 
over the heads of anyone who critidses 
their domestic policy—have not made for 
a healthy political atmosphere. Nor does 
there seem much chance that a auiliti^ 
between Agrarians and Sodal Democrats 
(a “ tcd-grcen coalition ”) would mend 
mat rets. 

Today all parties agree that neutrality is 
the only pliev for Finland, and the rc-elcc- 
rion of President Kekkonep in ^962 for 
another six years was a guarantee that rela¬ 
tions between Finland and Russia would 
probably stay friendly. Russia’s sensitivity 
to what goes on in Finnish politics, 
although it mav seem exaggerated in view* 
of the respective strength of the two coun¬ 
tries, is both understandable (and under¬ 
stood) in die light of history. 

•But it is unfortunate that some Agrarisui 
pqliddans and journalists have ebcteen to 
exacerbate matters by using for their own 
political purposes the well-known fact that 
Moscow keeps a black list ” of Finnish 
politidans it dislikes. It is sometimes 
claimed that the president is responsible 
for this mud-slin^iog, but the truth seems 
to be that he is irritated by any potential 
breach of national unity. A more scrums 
criticism concerns his isolation from daily 
personal contacts, whidt has made it diffi¬ 
cult for him to gain real popularity with the 
bulk of the nation. 

There arc certainly enough urgent prob¬ 
lems in need of adiitioti in Finland’s 
national life. One way of tacklii^ them 
might be a scries of round-table con&cnces 
between politicians, economisLs, bankers, 
business men and trade union leaders, and 
for this a presidential lead would be 
cKSCiuial. Such an initiative might also lead 
to a reconciliation on the political level. 

On Friday, September 25th, President 
Kekkonen said that he was willing to 
co-operatc with the Social Democrats, but 
not at the expense of Finland's foreign 
policy. In saying this, he was referring to 
a minority of Social Democrats who arc 
unwilling to follow the party’s leader, Mr 
Paasio, in endorsing the governmait's policy 
towards Russia. On the face of it, it is odd 
that Russia should continue to black-list a 
number of Finnish Social Democrats and 
Conservatives when it gets on well enough 
with similar men in western Europe. But in 
Finland these are often personal matters 
involving ami-RussUn indiscrctiona by 
individual politicians long ago, and Rusainn 
rancour dies hard. Unfortunately, Presi¬ 
dent Kekkonen’s sutement of Se^mber 
251b nkahS 'that I Idtiiiidil Ilf udmeafiS 
problems can be Mocked by R handful of 
ambitious politicians. There might be a 
real chance of red-green ” teoonciliitaoo 
if Mr Paasio could nerve himself to ignore 
these dissidents. 
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EAST MEETS WEST ^ 

Worfd Its Oyster 

OHN MAYWARD KEVNts, who Contributed 
so much ro our knowledge of the func¬ 
tioning of the modem economy —g 
conventioniu enough tribute, one would 
fhmk, except that it comes from a noted 
Hungarian economist on an official mission, 
ft gives the tone of the remarks l^cssor 
Imre Vajda, the chairman of the British 
section of the Hungarian Chamber of Com¬ 
merce, made recently to a joitn meeting 
organised in London by the Federation of ^ 
British Industries and the London Chamber 
of Commerce. Professor Vajda was urging 
British companies to go into joint ventures 
with Htm^rian “ firms,’^ if necessary on a 
pri)iu:-.sharing basis. . The Hungarians arc 
thus offering to partner ^ British in pcnc- 
frating eastern markets in mum for the 
markets Britain could help them to win in 
the West. 

This is novel enough. But what is stilt 
newer i.s the tone cf uodogmatic eclecticism 
which Professor Vajda adopts in assessing 
Hungarian economic policy. A 

Western firms and econoraisu had so far 
tile impression that socialist enterprises and 
... the planned economy do not .allow 
those forms of industrial inter-firm rcla- 
rions which have become common practice 
, in their everyday life—^and I am not the 
man to deny thiii ibis impression was 
ciHirdy unjustified. 

The same western observers of tlic 
socialist economy found also that the 
co-operation of indu.strial enterprises of 
die Comecon countries lacked verve and 
impetus. . . . This assertion caimot bc^ 
fully dismissed either. 

So much for the past For the future, 
Professor Vajda thinks that modern indus¬ 
trial development, with its pressure to seek 
the optimum allocation of resources and to 
maximise the economics of scale ” requires 
a long-term coupling of interests and the 
harmonisation of piogiaUimes.” Potential 
marxist objections to such cosmopolitanism 
are brushed aside by quoting Ke3mcs to the 
effect that national interests need not con- 
fiict once all countries pursue full employ¬ 
ment policies. Nothing at all is said of the 
implications of joint east-west ventures on*. 
Mr Khnishdiev’s thesis that communism 
should bury capitalism economically, not by 
force of arms. 

Behind Professor Vajda’s argument Ues 
the dear perception that, to i^w weakb^, 
a small country must specialise its indus¬ 
trial production and fit into an increasingly 
kiterdepenctot world miitet Ho does say 
that the main market of Hungarian industry 
will remain the Soviet eccmcmic area, but 
tlMt ^^ npl JUl^ “tJbt exclusion of 
oSarS; - Lool^ impartially to east and 
west, Professor Vajda gives the impression 
that, in the dcaire not to think Wishfully, 
westerners sometimes under*rate the spe^ 
and scope of the changes takirlg place In the 
sm^r countries of eastern Europe,^ ^ 




Why so many businessmen (and their wlvesl' 
cross the Atlantic by Cunard—not once, 

but again and again 


tool irJiaf the if (jet irhev they 

14 haute cuisine meals 
A regiment off personal staff 
Unlimited rest and recreation 
The chance to work—a pool of 
secretaries to can on 

Speedy telephone connections 
with all parts of the world 

Broad open decks the length 
of a village street 

Swimming pools 
Cymnasiums 

Magnificent public roo ms 
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Bancing, nigfit dubs, cabarets 
World-famous Cunard service 

i days off salt sea air any doctor 
would prescribe 
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The First National City Bank 
spells trade in Europe 


This is because the First Nationai City Bank has unique 
European coverage—9 fully staffed branches located in 
London, Athens, Amsterdam, Brussels, Frankfurt, Geneva, 
Milan and Paris—and you can deal with any or all of them 
direct from the two London branches. 

The advantages are obvious: as your European business 
grows you will save time and expense by having one bank 
handling your business—one bank with its own people at 
the other end providing you with up-to-the-minute informa¬ 
tion on local conditions, advising on local exchange control 
formalities, furnishing you with lists ot prospective agents 
and buyers, speeding your collections and money transfers. 


In short, you can have experts all over Europe helping you 
with your overseas business—and they are available to you 
here in London. 

First National City Bank branches not only cover Europe 
but are located In over 30 countries around the world. All 
of them are anxious to help you and all are available to .you 
simply by calling at either of the two London branches— 
117 Old Broad Street, E.C.2 (LON 1221) or'17 Bruton 
Str^t, W.1 (MAY 660Q). , 

FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 

NEW YORK 

incorporated with iimilod ii&bHfty under the National Bank Act of the U,S,A. 
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THE WORLD □ AMERICAN SURVEY 


The End 
of the 
Tragedy 

WASIII HHLIN, DC 



Chief Justice Warren (chairman) President Johnson 

Mr John McCloy Sen. R. Russell (Dem) Mr Allen Dulles Rep. Hale Bqs|S (Dpm) 

Mr Lee Rankin (Counsel) Rep. Gerald Ford (Rep) Sen. J. Sherman Cooper (Kep) 


T he Report of thj Commission on the Assassination of Presi¬ 
dent Kennedy is many different things. It is a sad reminder 
of John Kennedy, a recollection of horror on November 22, 
1963. It is an amateur treatise in abnormal psychology, an explora¬ 
tion of the disoriented mind of Lee Harvey Oswald. It is a descrip¬ 
tion of life at the lower levels of American society where Oswald 
and his murderer. Jack Ruby, lived. It is a macabre but fascinating 
demonstration of modern medical and criminolof:ical techniques for 
reconstructing a crime. Those who cared for John Kennedy may 
find most compelling in the report’s 912 pages the repeated realisa¬ 
tion that it could all so easily have been avoided. Only a grotesque 
chain of coincidences made the assassination possible. In fiction it 
would be unbelievable ; in history it seems as though it must have 
been fate. 

American officials in jMoscow could have accepted Oswald’s 
renunciation of citizenship when he proffered it in 1959 instead of 
^ discouraging so rash a step by a nineteen-year-old ; if they had he 
might never have been able to return home. Or the Cubans might 
have granted his request for a visa in September, 1963. Or his 
wife might have told the police that her husband had shot at 
former General Walker in r 3 allas earlier that year. Or she might 
have agreed to return to Dallas with him the night before the 
assassination instead of refusing in a mood of annoyance at him and 
staying with friends in a suburb. Or Oswald might have got the 
first job he sought in Dallas in October of that year instead of the 
second—^in the Texas School Book Depository, overlooking the 
route chosen a mouth later for the presidential motorcade. Or a 
Secret Service man might have been sitting sufficiently near to the 
President to protect him from the second, fatal shot. 

^ All this goes on the assumption, of course, that Lee Oswald was 
the lone assassin. That is what the seven-man commission unani¬ 
mously found. It supported the finding with expert testimony 
almost archaeological in its detail. Scientists made up mock skulls 
and bodies and proved that the bullets were fired from above and 
behind more procisel}^, from the sixth floor of the School Book 
Depository. Ballistic experts showed that they could have been 
fired only from the Maniilichcr-Carcano rifle found there. It was 
Oswald’s rifle. As for motive, the commission assigned no single 
one but said tfiat the act was a product of Oswald’s whole life—a 
life characterised by isolation, frustration and failure. The report 
is almbst sympathetic as it traces all the failures of his twenty-four 
years of life. He had no father and his childhood was miserable. 
He was a misfit in the Soviet Union when he tried to become a 
figure by going there. He could not hold a decent job in the United 


Sutes. His wife complained about his sexual Inadequacy. One 
understands why he was “ profoundly alienated from the world in 
which he lived,” why he fancied himself as a great man in history. 

One purpose of the appointment of this high-powered, bipartisan 
commission by President Johnson was to settle all the rumours and 
charges that the as^assination was the work of some conspiracy of 
right or left. The unanimity of the commission’s finding that there 
was no conspiracy has evidently been persuasive in the United 
Stales. At least there has been no partisan row about responsibility 
for the assassination as there might well have been if th^ issue had 
been left, to a congressional investigation. The most important 
American critical voices this week—and they wctc far from im¬ 
portant—were those of Oswald’s mother (the rest of the family 
accepted the commission’s findings). General Walker and Mr Mark 
Lane, a New York lawyer who gives a nightly lecture on Oswald's 
innocence (admission $2, students 99 cents). Outside the United 
States the reception was apparently mixed. Most of the British 
press found the report convincing. In France, where suspicion 
of a conspiracy had perhaps been strongest, doubts remained. The 
Russians still thought it was a right-wing plot. 

The other great purpose of the commission was to recommend 
measures for improving the protection of the President. The report 
was sharply critical of laxity on the part of the Secret Service and 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, which failed to pass on its 
knowledge that Oswald worked in the Book Depository. The com¬ 
mission called for much stricter guarding of the routes of presiden¬ 
tial motorcades and for other steps, but it recognised that there can 
be no absolute security for Presidents unless they are to be removed 
entirely from contacts with their public. The report noted that 
four previous assassins or would-be assassins of American Presi¬ 
dents were, like Oswald, social failures who had fancies about them¬ 
selves and hated society but had had no serious record of previous 
violence. There arc certainly others like that in the United States 
today, the classic alienared men of an urban society, and no govern¬ 
ment agency could comb them all out. Presidents move too fast 
and resist protection too much. Just this week Mr Johnson was 
back to his habit of striding suddenly into crowds to shake hands. 
The Warren Commission quotes President Kennedy as telling his 
friend and assistant, Mr iGrnncth O'DanneU, on the morning of 
November 22nd that “ if anybody really wanted to shoot the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States it was not a very difficult job—all one 
had to do was to get a high building someday with a telescopic 
rifle,, and there was nothing anybody could do to defend against 
such an attempt” 
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Goldwater*8 Drag 

* 

WASHINCTON, DC 

T he most ironic aspect of Senator Goldwatcr's campaign for 
the Presidcncv is its depressing effect on the Republicans’ 
efforts to inocsie their meagre numbers in Coogresa. Throughout 
Mr OoldwaSBC^f drive for the Republican nonunation his supporters 
argued dia^ even if the Senator could not defeat President Johnson, 
he would at kiMt nm strongly enough to pull to victory Republican 
candidatei tor the Senate and the House of Representatives frenn 
the fliQie coiiaervidve areas. The cnii of this arguxnenc was that 
a GojUNiaier auMBdacy wmdd facing the first significant break* 

The 

rkdir lecuiif eenafe to ,fae somethi^ ka$ ^oriem Although Mr > 
OoUwiim' htmidf may gbll make the heat fouthecn showing ever 
of affy Ecpnhton candidate for ^loihlen^ hia success is not 
rubUdg off eo die part/a congreadonal caaddaies in the South. 
In fie^dgae him oeriamty that datpebent R^bl^ oontfegent 
from die South in Ohngress, cotishthii of nine mendsers of the 
House and one Senator, will be increased at all. Yet the South 
is the one region of the coqntry where Mr Goldwater competes 
with Mr Johnson at something close to parity. Elsewhere, even in 
the supposedly conservative areas of the Rocky Mountains and the 
Great Ilains, Mr Goldwatcr’s candidacy has b^n so disastrous that 
it is dampening what otherwise might be bright Republican pros¬ 
pects for addidooal seats in Congress. 

As a result any change in the complexion of the next Congress 
is apt to be in the Democrats’ favour. Give or take a seat or two, 
ihe present Democratic advantage of 66 to 34 in the Senate is 
unlikely to be altered by the results of the 35 contests this year. 
In the House, the existing Democratic margin of 254 to 176 (with 
live vacancies) could be widened by a Republican loss of ten or 
perhaps even twenty seats. Any Democratic gain of that magnitude 
would, for the first time since before the war, give a Democratic 
President effective control in both Houses of Congress. Mr Johnson 
now has that effective control only in the Senate. In the House, 
conservative sourhern Democrats sometimes coalesce with Repub¬ 
licans to form a niaiority. Though such coalition is far less 
frequent under Mr Johnson than it was under Mr Kennedy, the 
fact remains that Mr Johnson’s Bill providing medical insurance 
for old people would have been defeated had it been brought to the 
House flix)r at this session. A Democratic gain of ten scats could 
change that. 

But the long-term importance of this year’s congressional elec¬ 
tions lies beyond the success or failure of the still- 
^informed Johnson legislative programme for 1965. 

Rather, the Republicans’ gloomy prospects reinforce 
the growing belief that they have become the perma¬ 
nent minority party in Congress and that nothing short 
of economic depression or some other catastrt^he will 
enable them to regain power in cither House. In the 
decade immediately following the war, control of 
Ckingress was a precarious matter of a few dozen votes, 
with first one party and then the other in die majority. 

Not until 1958 did cither party assume a really com¬ 
manding position; that year’s economic recession and 
resentment against the Eisenhower Administration 
propelled the Democrats to surprising majorities d two 
to one in both Houses. Although they were expected 
to be temporary, these majorities were maintained to a 
great extent in the i960 and 1962 elccdcms and will 
not be dbanged greatly in 1964. Looking ahead. 

Republican politicians are unable to find any apparent 
reason why they should be changed in the 19M elec¬ 
tions cither. 

Particularly galling to Republican leaders is the fact 
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that most of the Democratk Senamg wbowere aurprise victors in 
the ,,1958 kmdsUkfe and who are siantdag foe re-elecdon now ffuit 
their six-year tmns have expired will probably survive—dunks' in 
large degree to Mr Gddwater’s impact on other Republican candi¬ 
dates. T^s has turned what seem<^ to be the certain recapture of 
Senate seats in conservative western states such as Utah and 
Wyoming into the closest ot races. Moreover, what politicians call 
the " Goldwater drag ” on the Republican team has all but erased 
the possihility of regaining Senate seats lost in 1958 in midwestem 
and eastern states such as Indiana, Michigan, New Jersey, Con¬ 
necticut and Maine. Almost the only bright spot for Republicans in 
the Senate contests is the probaUl^ that Mr Robert Taft, Jr, son 
of the late conservative leader and himself a member of the House, 
will win a Senate aegt in Ohio from an elderly, eccentric Democrat 
who was the most 8ia|n^iig of the surprise winners of 1958. But 
Mr Taft’s triumph majr well be cancelled by the unaeattog of 
Republican incumbents is Maryl^ and New York (where Mr 
Robert Kennedy is espictod to triumph by a narrow margin over 
Senator Keating, even Mr Keating is dissociating hhnself 

compktebr from Mr Gddmter). 

The outlook for Republicans in the House races is even bleaker. 
A voter who decides to pull the Democratic Ici^er in the presidential 
line on his voting machine because he opposes Mr Goldwater may 
also pull the lever for a familiar name, sudb as Mr Taft’s, on tjhe 
Republican side. But House candidates, including many incumbonc 
Congressmen, are so litde known that they are often swept along 
with the presidential tide. This is why the Democratic strategists 
believe that a big Johnson win will unseat some twenty Republican 
members of the House. There is something of a vicious circle 
here. As a result of the immense Democratic victories in the last 
three congressional elections the surviving Republkan remnant 
comes from the most conservative, most provincial congressional 
districts. During the past six years this tight little minority has 
become increasingly inward-locking in its attitudes and isolated 
from the mainstream of American politics—particularly in the 
House but also 10 a certain extent in the Senate. It is no surprise 
then that the congressional Republicans were overwhelming in their 
support for Mr Goldwater as their party’s presidential nominee, in 
the mistaken notion that he would provide the impetus fur renewed 
Republican control of G>ngress. Now this almost certain debacle 
points to yet another Republican minority in Congress which will 
be out of touch with the consensus of opinion in the country as a 
whole. 

The hope for the Republicans, as always, lies in the State 
Governors’ mansions where the party’s realists are to be found, 
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men who arc more concerned with the business of winning elections 
than with the subtleties of conservative dogma. But the prospects 
for a marked increase in the numScr of Republican Governors, now 
only ]6 our of 5o> are nor good. Republicans would be delighted 
by a net gain of four. >^hat is much more impressive is the type 
of Republican who has a fair pro.spect of being elected or rc-clccied 
in the races for Governor. Mr Charles Percy, a young industrialist 
from Chicago and a moderate conservative of the non-doctrinaire 
Eisenhower variety, has an excellent chance of becoming Governor 
of Illinois in spite of the Goldwaier drag. Similarly, Mr George 
Romney, the former motor-car manufacturer who was elected 
Governor of Michigan in 1962, seems likely to win a second term 
although President Johnson may carry his state by some 300,000 
votes. Messrs Percy and Romney, along with Mr Taft and possibly 
Governor Scranton of Pennsylvania (whose term expires in 1966), 
intend to lead the effort to bring the party back to the middle of 
the road for the 1968 presidential election. From the standpoint 
of those Republicans who want to return their party to a central 
position from which it can better challenge Mr Johnson four years 
hence, the 1964 election is nothing but a holding operation. The 
sole goal is 10 elect such young moderate Republicans as Mr Taft 
and Mr Percy to build for the future after Mr Goldwaier’s long, 
dreary campaign is concluded. 


All Too Quiet at GM 

M r HAROLD WILSON is not alone ; President Johnson too is 
unhappy over a car-workers' strike which is casting a cloud 
over his pre-election scene. The President is saving himself from 
a dock strike by invoking the Tafi-Hartlcy Act at the eleventh hour 
and threats of national strikes on the railways have evaporated 
once more—for the time being. But last weekend the automobile 
workers' union called away from their jobs more than a quarter 
of a million of the 354,000 members employed by the Genera] 
Motors Corporation when negotiations on a new ihrce-year contract 
failed to produce an agreement before the deadline expired. Those 
left working are actually helping the strikers’ cause: they are 
employed at plants supplying parts to General Motors' competitors, 
the Ford Motor Company and the Chrysler Corporation, who 
have already signed contracts giving their workers more generous 
terms than ever before. 

There was no suggestion that (icneral Motors, which is the 
richest of the Big Three, with a profit cf $1.6 billion last year, 
/was being stingy. Its economic offers matched on the whole the 
settlements at Ford and C'hrysler which granted earlier rciircmcni, 
larger pensions, more holidays and liberal insurance benefits. The 
main dispute was over working conditions - a reflection of the belief 
among car workers that General Motors is a less humane employer 
than the smaller companies. The labour negotiators arc demand¬ 
ing that General Motors allow union committee men to work full¬ 
time handling w'orkers’ grievances, instead of insisting that they 
work part of the time for the company. Ford and Chrysler already 
permit this (all three manufacturers pay the wages of the union's 
representatives in their plants). 

Although the automobile w^orkers have a strike fund of $68 
million, their president, Mr Walter Rcuther, would not like the 
walk-out to be a long one. In fact, had he not been under pressure 
from his members, he would probably have been happy to settle 
peaceably with General Motors. But now bargaining is made 
difficult by the fact the specific grievances differ from plant to 
plant. Some complain of unhealed toilets, others of being given 
damaged protective gloves or of being refused time off for pressing 
personal appointments. Mr Reuthcr has urged hi^ bargainers at 
local levels to hurry up. Yet he cannot afford to antagonise them. 
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The rank-and-file workers at General Motors were dissatisfied w'ith 
the national contracts that he signed on their behalf in 1958 and f 
1961 and showed it in a number cf walk-outs at individual plants. 
However, General Motors would also like the strike to be settled 
.soon. Its new 1965 models, from w'bich it expects even higher 
profits in the coming year, had hardly been a day in showrooms 
when production slopped and current supplies w’ill last only a 
week or so longer. 


Saints and Sinners 

$ the American election campaign grows warmer, the search ' 
for scandal has started up some strange birds—not all of th^m 
as gay as the young woman who was found slipping subversive 
Democratic literature under compartment doors on the Goldwater 
campaign train and was shot off it at dawn. In the wave of charges 
and counter charges, it. was a change at least to hear a solitary 
clerical voice saying that there was nothing 10 choose between the 
two presidential candidates, although the Very Reverend Frances 
Sayre, dean of Washington's Episcopal Cathedral, was perhaps a 
bit harsh to preach that the alternatives before the country were 
those of "'a man of dangerous ignorance and devastating uncer¬ 
tainty ” and “ a man whose public house is splendid in its every 
appearance, but whose private lack of ethic must inevitably intro- 
ducc termites at the very foundation.” It may have comforted 
Mr Johnson a little that Dean Sayre was contradicted by his 
hierarchical superior and that a group of Protestant theologians, 
headed by Dr Reinhuld Ncibuhr, declared themselves on the 
President's side. 

Yet the charge that the President is associated with scandal seems 
to provide Mr Goldwater’s most telling ammunition. This charge 
may be strengthened as the Senate Rules Committee resumes— 
under orders from the Senate—its inquiry into the intricate business 
dealings of Mr Johnson’s one-time protege^ Mr Robert Baker, the 
Democrats’ former Senate secretary. The Rules Committee’s fond 
hope that it had dosed the books on Mr Baker ended when a * 
Republican Senator brandished on the floor a copy of a cheque 
which showed that $109,205 was paid for insurance on a contract 
ro build a new sports stadium in the District of Columbia. The 
sum w'as $35,000 larger than that asked by the insurance agent, 
Mr Donald Reynolds, who has made himself the chief witness 
against Mr Baker. The cheque w^as signed by Mr Matthew 
McCloskey, contractor for the stadium, who was also ireasuicr of 
the Democratic National Committee (and later President Kennedy’s 
Ambassador to Ireland). Mr Reynolds has said that, in return for 
his introduction to Mr McCloskey to whom he sold the insurance, 
he gave $25,000 of the overpayment to Mr Baker for the Democrats’ 
i960 campaign fund. 

The Democrats have other burdens to shoulder. The monopoly 
w'hich the Johnson family held on television broadcasting in Austin, 
Texas, is being brought to an end but not until Mr Goldwater has 
done his best—or worst—^with it. And the Senate Investigating 
Committee has just reminded the country, by filing its report on 
the two-year-old investigation of Mr Billie Sol Estes, a Texan, 
that he was able to amass a fortune by his dealings in government 
allotments for cotton planting. Yet the Republicans have not had 
things all their own way. The Democrats have attacked the 
Republican vice-presidential nominee for being on the board of 
directors of a felt company whose interests be has defended in 
Congress. But, as the scandal season hots up and as Mr Goldwater 
becomes more intemperate (he has just accused Mr Johnson of 
buying votes), it is somewhat surprising that the Republican 
candidate himself remains immune. 
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Congress Packing Up 

C ONGRESSMEN have been in such a hurry ro get home and 
campaign for re-election that they have defeated their omi 
effons. Until enough of them come back to Washington to pass, 
or at least to put up a good show of passing, the few Bills which 
still remain on the President’s “ must ” list, Congress will not be 
allowed to adjourn formally. The latest suggestion is that it might 
simply go into recess until after the election on November 3rd and 
then limp back to Washington once again ; the new Congress does 
not take over until January. This would at least save legislators 
from having to explain to their elderly constituents why Congress 
had failed to give them health insurance, since the deadlock between 
the Senate and the House of Representatives over this would not 
have to be resolved until after the election. 

It is the House that is now holding up adjournment, a reversal 
of the situation which has prevailed for the last six weeks while the 
Senate has been trying to decide what to do about the Supreme 
Court’s decision that in State Legislatures constituencies must be 
equal in population. Last week the Dirksen amendment, which 
would have postponed the implementation of this decision, was 
replaced by the comparatively innocuous Mansfield amendment, a 
non-binding “ sense of Congress ” resolution which merely 
suggests that the Supreme Court’s decision should not be imposed 
on State Legislatures until after the coming election. This has still 
to be accepted by the House—and it may not be—along with other 
more relevant but more objectionable amendments to the foreign 
aid Bill which would stiffen the terms of development loans to 
backward countries. 

The Senate then romped through the last remaining section of 
the President’s poverty programme, the Bill providing special help, 
mainly in the form of better roads, for the depressed eleven-state 
region in the Appalachian mountains. This Bill also faces trouble 
in the House, where a companion measure extending the area 
redevelopment scheme has been held up for over a year. The Senate 
has still to appropriate funds for the whole poverty programme and 
also for foreign aid and there arc a few other measures, notably 
^ that implementing the International Coffee Agreement, about which 
something may be done, particularly if it proves impossible to bring 
the session to a final end this week. Meanwhile the Senate, for 
lack of any better way of passing the lime, appro\'cd a much- 
needed constitutional amendment providing for the appointment of 
a Vice President should the office become vacant, as it is at present. 
The vote was unaniAious but there were only nine our of one 
hundred Senators'present at the time ; a second vote is to he taken. 


Not So Golden Image 

FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

L ike so many corset fitters trying to reshape an amply unfashion¬ 
able figure, Senator Goldwater’s image makers are finding 
that there is just too much stretch in the material they arc using 
for the job. As political excesses get trimmed in one area, unsightly 
bulges appear elsewhere. As one observer puts it: “ Mr Goldwater 
seems to have been born with a silver foot in his mouth.” 

But it may well be that the Senator’s silver foot is less the pro¬ 
duct of his own blundering than that of his growing retinue of 
personal advisers and political soothsayers. They seem unable to 
agree among themselves on which are the issues on which their 
candidate can score the greatest political gains and on exactly where 
he should score them. Certainly, such decisions are hard to make 
since 1964 is an election year that lacks both infiaming domestic 
issues or, at the moment, the urgency of any far-reaching inter¬ 
national crises. Thus, Mr Goldwater’s professional image-builders 
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—ttic hard-sell Madison Avenue types—arc doubly handicapped 
by ah over-abundance of indecisive, top-level strategists as well as a 
dearth of really significant political fodder. 

Undoubtedly, the primary purpose of the image builders must 
be to establfsh for the Senator a public personality that lends 
credence and weight to whichever issues he chooses to press on the 
voters. However, his constant shifts in emphasis from one issue 
ro another, his back-tracking on several key points and the seem¬ 
ingly wanton inappropriateness of many of his campaign topics are 
creating havoc with the professional attempts to mould a convinc¬ 
ing political bearing for Mr Goldwater. Nevertheless, gargantuan 
efforts arc being made by Mr Richard Guylay, who is once again 
in his usual election-year post as public information and advertis¬ 
ing director of the Republican National Committee. 

In off-political years, the flexible Mr Guylay builds commercial 
images for corporations and products. Until his Republican 
appointment this year, he was president of Thomas J. Deegan Com¬ 
pany, Inc., a New York public relations firm, and his first order of 
business after mounting his Republican post was a somewhat con¬ 
troversial one—to engage as the National Committee's advertising 
agency Erwin Wasey, Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., a subsidiary of the 
powerful Interpublic Group of which the Thomas J, Deegan Com¬ 
pany also happens to be a member. However, it is quite probable 
that the agency was selected primarily because of its ruthlessly 
scientific approach to advertising as well as its proven speed in 
operation. With exactly 83 days between the time it took over 
and the eve of the presidential election, Erwin Wasey must indeed 
move swiftly and surely to make the most of the $4 million to $5 
million which the National Committee is reported to have ear¬ 
marked for this agency’s advertising efforts. 

Keen on technical props, Erwin Wasey is analysing the public 
response to its Republican client by using such devices as closed- 
circuit television through which the political reactions of panels 
of potential voters selected at random arc recorded for subsequent 
interpretation. Also employed by this avant-garde advertising 
agency is an eye camera which measures non-verbal responses to 
political queries. (According to theory, the eye pupil dilates if 
attracted, contracts if repelled.) Since this year a go^ly number 
of Americans are supposed to be loath to tell pollsters how they 
really feel politically, the eye camera may well be one of Erwin 
Wasey's most revealing instruments. By these unusual fact-finding 
methods and by evaluating reactions, interpretations and conclu¬ 
sions scientifically, Erwin Wasey establishes stringent guidelines 
within which the firm's creative personnel must produce the 
political commercials which assault the eyes and ears of the voters 
on television, radio, newspapers, magazines and posters. But 
unhappily for the art and science involved, the vagaries in the 
Goldwater political strategy would seem to make it impossible for 
any technical system devised to project for the candidate a sharp 
image of credibility, consistency and firm conviction. 


Housing on the Ballot 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CALIFORNIA 

O N November 3rd California’s voters will confront not only a 
full roster of candidates for public offices but also a formid¬ 
able list of substantive issues upon which they must pass judgment. 
One of these “ Propositions,” number 14, would amend the State 
Constitution as follows: 

Neither the state nor any subsidivision or agency thereof shall 
deny, limit or abridge, directly or indirectly, the right of any 
person, who is willing and desires 10 sell, lease or rent any part of 
his real property, to decline to sell, lease or Tent such property to 
such person or persons as he, in his absolute discretion^ chooses. 

This sweeping proposal k sponsored by the California Real Estate 
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Asisociatioo (the organisation of estate agents) as a way to guacamec 
the citizen's freedom of choice" and to protect him against 

forced bousing laws." The particular target is the Rumford Act, 
passed by the State Legislature last year, which prohibits dis¬ 
crimination on grounds d ** race, colour, religion, national origin, 
or ancestry " in renting or selling a house. But Proposition 14 
would not only invalidate the Rumford Act; it would prevent any 
further attempts to cope with Negro ghctioes and segregation in 
housing by legislation. 

The proposition's backers arc spending lavishly on its behalf but 
they face an awesome phalanx of opponents, including educational 
organisations, trade unions, bar a$sociati<ms, the respected, non- 
partisap League of Women Voters and an overwhelming number of 
churches and religious groups. Volunteers have poured into hastily- 
created ad licc organisations fighting the amendment; in a single 
suburban area near San Francisco, there arc over 800 caiivasscrsii 
many of them' total newcomers to political action. But in soutbera 
California, there are cousidcrablc concentrations of segregationist 
sentiment, as well as many who favour almost any effort to protect 
private property against government intervention. While most of 
the state's principal newspapers have spoken out against the amend¬ 
ment, the powerful Los Angeles Times supported the campaign to 
put it on the ballot and is thought likely to come out for its 
approval in November. 


R egional differences aside, there is some evidence that attempts 
to legislate in favour of cdual opponunitics for Negroes meet 
particularly stiff resistance in the field of housing. Berkeley, the 
liberally inclined home of the University of California, voted down 
a proposed fair housing ordinance lust year, although admittedly 
the margin was narrow and the ordinance far more punitive than 
the Rumfixrd Act. In Seattle, Washington, a fair housing ordinance 
met a two-to-one defeat last spring and in Detroit, Michigan, 
voters recently approved a " home protection ordinance similar 
to Proposition 14. The citizen who has just managed to move out 
to suburbia and to buy a home of his own is thought to be 
peculiarly susceptible to fears that his investment may depreciate if 
Negro families move into the neighbourhood. In practice a much 
greater danger, and one which the proposed amendment would not 
reduce, is that of “ biock-busting ”: the introduction of a Negro 
family by estate agents for the express purpose of creating a panic 
wave of selling among existing residents of the area so that there 
will be rapid turnover, agents' commissions will muitipW and high 
prices can be exacted from Negroes anxious to buy. But such 
complex and devious matters arc not easily explained to worried 
Voters who arc being subjected to proiiugandu strongly suggesting 
that the law may require them to sell to any sort of undesirable 
person, even one whose capacity to pay may be questionable. 

The political implications of Proposition 14 are difficult to assess. 
The ('alifornia Republican Assembly, representing the right-w'ing 
zealots of the party, supports it, as do the Young Republicans, 
but leading Republican candidates have thus far remained non¬ 
committal, The Democrats seize every chance 10 oppose Proposi¬ 
tion 14 and to charge their opponents with pusillanimity for refus¬ 
ing tv) do likew'ise. Souk* observers see it as aiding Senator 
Goldwiner's cause in California, by arousing the notorious “ white 
backlash but polls taken thus far show the proposition enjoying 
far greater support than the Senator. The best hope for defeating 
it seems to lie in the churches; sermons were preached against it 
from hundreds of pulpits, both Protestant and Roman Catholic, 
on September 13th. If the amendment wins, it will be tested in 
the courts; the California Supreme Court has already expressed 
doubts as to its constitutionality, under (appropriately enough) the 
14th Amendment of the Federal Constitution. But a victory at the 
polls for Proposition 14 would be a severe setback for racial progress 
generally, whatever the courts might c^'cntually rule. 


Beaties Are Best 

I T will be interesting to sec whether New York girls actually 
adopt the Chelsea look en masse; they are more conservative, 
in dress at least, than the British usually realise. Yet the New 
York Times agrees with the London fashion writers that local girls 
arc tempted by the far-out productions of Britain's young designers. 
The Beatles, however, muSi have much of the credit for converting 
American youth to the idea that British is giddiest. If they succeed 
in attracting to Britain dollars American girls spend on dresses, 
as well as their allowances for gramophone records, wigs, wall¬ 
paper and shirts, the Beatles will become even more unpopular at 
the United States Treasury. Already it is faced with the fact that 
at least $10 million is going eastward out of the country to Liver¬ 
pool in the current fiscal year. The Beatles' film, In the first six 
weeks of its American showing, has taken in $5.8 million in rentals. 
What the Treasury is worried about is the prospect that as Beatle 
fans get older (they are now between 10 and 14), they will have 
even more pocket money to send abroad in the wake of their idols. 

Meanwhile, back at the Board of Trade in London there are 
more sober efforts being made to persuade the Americans to buy 
British. Although exports to the United States in the first eigltt 
months of this year have increased to £229 million, compared with 
£215 million in the corresponding period in 1963, the British share 
of the American import market has been falling. To counteraa 
this, a special committee has been set up by the National Export 
Council to investigate what Bridsh firms might sell to America's 
dcnstly-populaicd suburban areas. And throughout the year there 
has been a steady procession of British exhibits at trade fairs and in 
department stores in various cities around the country. Of these, 
the British programme now mounted in Houston, Texas, is the most 
ambitious ; in addition to a pavilion at the Houston Trade Fair, it 
offers a Hovercraft, the guided missile ship HMS London, the latest 
De Havilland aircraft, a British film festival and Her Majesty's 
Ambassador, all at the same time. It was ui)fortunate that this cam¬ 
paign, called “ Britain in Texas, 19641” was launched the same 
week-end as the Warren Report put Texas in a somewhat less flatter¬ 
ing spotlight. What was more discouraging, however, was the com¬ 
plaint made by the Commercial Minister at the British Embassy 
in Washington, that British businessmen were not really trying to 
succeed in America ; of the 4,000 British concerns invited to 
participate in the Houston exhibition, only fifteen replied. 


SHORTER NOTES 

About one quarter ot the entire American population cnrollvd 
in schools or universities last month. In all, there are now some 
52.9 million students at institutions supported either by taxes or 
private funds. Of these, nearly 13 million arc in secondary schools 
(which lake in the age group between 14 and 18) and nearly five 
million are in colleges and universities. The cost of education on 
such a scale, according to the federal Department of Health!, 
Education and Welfare, was around $34 billion last Year. 

* i it 

Health insurance for pets has arrived for a fee of $20.00 a ySi^V 
hospital care and medicines arc provided by veterinarians who 
arc members of the Animal Care PlSn Associa^ in New York 
State. Owners have to pay extra for medical examinations and 
board—a precaution against abuse of the scheme. About 2,006 
owners and 22 veterinarians haye Joined the scheme. 

* ir ★ 

There is at least one television sec in 93 out of every too Ameri¬ 
can households and approximately one in six has two sets. 
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^ A new shape in aircraft has been seen over Europe's major air- 

^ pQ|^3 _ f|,3 f3|| |3j| 31,^ three engines of the BEA Trident. After 

your first flight you will Judge the Trident to be one of the great passenger aircraft of 
our day. This three-engined Jet* with its extraordinary smoothness in take-off and 
flight, its endless provision for passenger comfort, is without question a triumph for 
Hawker Siddeley, Rolls-Royce, and BEA, for whose passengers the aircraft was 
specially designed. 
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The Web of 

The Arabs: Their History and Future 

By Jacques Berque. Translated by Jean 
Stewart, 

Faber, 310 pages, 42s. 

T ACQUES BERQUE, orientialist by 

J heredity, sociologist by tracing, all of 
whose life has been spent in intimate 
contact and close working relations with 
Muslims, brings to his study an equipment 
that is literally unique in this field.” So 
says Sir Hamilton Gibb in his introduction 
to this—the first—translation of one of 
Berque’s major works into English. But 
even Professor Berque’s greatest admirers 
have to admit that he often clothes Ms 
thought in phrases too abstruse and allusive 
to be easy to follow. Each single idea is 
new and exciting, but pursuit of his theme 
as a whole calls for effort. In this English 
version of “ Les Arabes d’hier a demain ” 
he has been enormously helped by his trans¬ 
lator. Indeed, Miss Jean Stewart is in every 
sense of the word his interpreter, for she 
has penetrated his mind, and has rendered 
his argument more lucid and arresting than 
it was in the original French. And yet her 
translation is not unduly free ; she has done 
a remarkable job. (The only reservation 
about this English edition is that, for the 
pernickety, it is marred by careless slips in 
its footnotes ; some are reproduced from the 
French edition without a publisher’s check, 
others arc made in the English.) 

Yet another book about the Arabs and 
their contrary state of mind and soul ? Have 
we not heard ad nauseam about their quest 
for dignity and an identity ; about their 
difficulty in absorbing the shock of a 
machine age that reached them at alien 
hands and without due warning ; and about 
their pangs as they try to assimilate tech¬ 
nical progress without losing the essence of 
their own culture ? The difference between 
Professor Berque and the other sociologists, 
mainly American, who have lately written 
on these topics is as great as that between 
a beaker full of the warm south and one of 
packet soup. Both are nourishing, but the 
first quickens the pulse and the senses. 

The task that Professor Berque sets him¬ 
self is to probe in time, place and degree 
into the several major experiences that 
broke the continuity not only of Arab 
history but also of Arab contact with nature 
and the practical side of life. (He adjures 
observers to pay more attention to the 

upward thrust from the foundations” 
that is constituted by peasant qualities— too 
often neglected and enished to extinction 
between on the one hand the liveliness and 


Arab Life 

rapacity of the nomad and, on the other, 
the noisy brashness of the towns.) In his 
eyes, adverse Arab experiences include the 
tyrannies of Islamic law as w*cll as those of 
the colonial era. Islam, with its contention 
that its language was begotten, not made, 
and with its refusal to acknowledge the fair 
share of women in its development, is as 
much part of the burden of history ” as 
are all the more familiar Arab bogies. 
Illustration of his theories is drawn from 
personal experience all over the Middle 
East, jolting here in a jeep, sitting there in 
a caf6 or a library ; points are illustrated, 
too, by examples of changes in vocabulary, 
or from modern Arabic literature. Samples 
taken from contemporary Arab writings run 
from philos4)phicaI works to novels, and tap 
a source of information as yet little explored 
by western scholars. The range of western 
literature that he cites is likewise immense. 

Building on these foundations, he proffers 
two images of the future, one black, one 
bright. The black one is of an Arab world 
so disrupted by its bound out of siibser- 

Proper 

My Autobiography 

Bv Charles Chaplin. 

The Bocilty Head. 545 pages. 42s. 

T HIS biH>k will doubtless be minutely 
examined by those who think of him as 
the Wandering Jew,” or as a social critic 
manque ; those who love him as Chariot or 
The Tramp will hesitate before criticising 
this book lest they think themselves patro¬ 
nising. For much of it is familiar “ show¬ 
biz” autobiography, a catalogue of names 
and triumphs ; it is much more interesting 
and revealing about his early life and about 
the scries of rows that drove him eventually 
from the United States. 

Everyone knew that his childhood had 
been miserable and poor, few that he had 
been in and out of the workhouse and that 
his mother went mad, partly from malnu¬ 
trition ; later, she said cSf the afternoon she 
was first taken away: only you had 

given me a cup of tea 1 would have been 
alright.” It was natural that he should feel 
no great loyalty to this country. “In 
England, with scant educationa] back¬ 
ground, if 1 failed as a music-hall comei^an 
I would have little chance but to do menial 
work ”—so he went to the United States, 
and in 19x4 raided the clothing store at 
Mack SeniiettV studios and emerged as,the 
immortal Tramp. For thirty years after 


vicnce into inicrnaiional prominence that it 
will go on wishing to see its immediate past 
—the era of lutelago—as devoid of virtue, 
and will turn its back on association wiih 
the west. The brighter alternative is thin 
of an Arab world that learns, inch by inch, 
to set its revolution on its feet,” 10 divest 
itself of many self-imposed shackles that still 
restrict its genius, and to make the most of 
a refreshing attitude to life that would 
marry well with that of the hkes of us— 
prisoners of the machine that we are. “ If 
this vision is realised, if the power of hatred 
on both sides does not triumph, then the 
Arab, by means of and in spile of material 
progress, and the fratricidal conflicts of the 
age of sted, will have formed a sound com¬ 
panionship with us.” The meeting place is 
half way. 

Make no mistake. This book is not light 
literature. But for those who arc ready to 
give Professor Berque their full attention, 
and to accept Miss Stewart’s helping hand 
over the stepping-stones, it is an essay on 
the scamlcssncss of the web of life that is as 
full of rewards for the western as for the 
Arab reader. 


Charlie 

that the story is of public worship and p:i- 
vate loneliness: the latter is cursorily ireaicd 
—not even the name of his second wife is 
given lest it make his tw’o sons by her 
unhappy. In Hollywood, once he, the Fair¬ 
banks and D. W. Griffith bad founded 
United Artists in 1919, there were no real 
artistic or financial problems. Even the 
coming of sound was not the total crisis it 
was with so many silent stars. He had 
difficulties: 

I was a panlomimiM and in thni medium 
] was unique hut . . . producers were too 
preoccupied with the success of the talkies 
and as time went on 1 began to feel outside 
of things: I guess I had been spoiled. 

So he had been: for instance, the full 
weight of rigid Roman Catholic censorship 
only hit him after forty years in Hollywood, 
where most people came up against it in 
as many weeks. But he surmounted his 
difikulues while he worked within the world 
he knew. For he understood his pre-1914 
London, and the dreams that he had had 
then, and was able to transmute this into 
poetry, where for the rest be was the tramp, 
knowmg and crafty but within a larger 
innocence. In a sense Monsieur Verdoux 
(like Hitchcock*s “ The Wrong Man ”) was 
an explicit summing-up of beliefs, pre¬ 
viously only implied, and thus shocking to 
those who had previously thought of him 
as “ only ” an entertainer. 


So he was quite unable to understand 
how, in the forties^ his amiable huinpnitarian 
notions (he had been a tame socialist to 
muny rich friends in the thirties) combined 
with the unfortunate results of his private 
londincss brought the full weight of 
McClarthyitc persecution on to him. The 
Am^^ricans never forgave his failure to 
become an American citizen—why should 
he have done so, who was a citizen ot the 
world? But, as with his own best films, 
there is a suitable happy ending with the 
enchanting Oona O’Neill (daughter oi The 
playwright) and eight children in a fairy- 
rate farmhouse in the Alps. 

Who Wrote the Epistles? 

CliriadiinUy and the Computer 

By A. Q. Morton and James McLeman. 
Hodditr mid Sfonghton. <^5 pages. 5s. 

A yhar ago the puhHahed an 

article by the Rev A. Q. Morton in 
which he claimed to have shown statistically 
that the Epistles of St Paul were not ail 
written by the same author. In this book 
he gives ror the average reader an account 
^ me method followed and demonstrates 
it with one of the teats used on the Pauline 
Epistles. 

His aim was first to identify stylistic 
habits in authors so deeply ingrained that 
the variations in one author were negligible. 
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Tests were carried out on 400 samples from 
very varied Greek authors, from Isocrates, 
who wrote speeches to order for 55 years, 
to Demosthenes, who has the widest range 
of genre in Greek literature. They showed 
consistency of habit within one author 
except where a work had been generally 
agreed by scholars to be spurious. The same 
tests were then applied to the Pauline 
Epistles, and all gave the same result. Four 
epistles are shown to be consistent: 
Romans ; first and second Corinthians ; and 
Galatiaiis. The remainder can be grouped 
in three separate groups and, one must con¬ 
clude, were composed by others than St 
Paul. Statistics are given in five tables for 
the test in which the word Kai was used. 
Two tables, including the Pauline, would 
have been more meaningful for the ordin¬ 
ary reader if the average number of “ kai ” 
bsid been shown for each work. The section 
in which Mr Morton deals with Dr W. C. 
Wake's work on sentence length suggests 
that he is unaware of Herdan’s criticism of 
Wake's study. 

From this scientific study of St Paul Mr 
Morton then proceeds to an attack on the 
traditional conception of the authority of 
Scripture—^whether per se or as the 
Church’s book—the present movemeut 
towards church unity and the church’s atti¬ 
tude to its own self-renewal. He goes on to 
nuike a plea for a personal kind of religious 
experience unmediated by the church. 
Whatever one's views may be on these mac- 
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ters if is dearlv unsiftisfact^, for tkt 
as # book, nm for the wdirk as i science 
sClidy, to use an account of a sdenffic 
nkth^ as a peg on which to haU^ Mr 
Morton’s own rdigious views. It will do 
his cause no good and it will also delay 
acceptance of his incdiod and his results, 
well-founded though they are, among those 
it is most necessary to convince—the bibli¬ 
cal scholars with only traditional equipment. 

One can, however, accept his findings, 
and look forward with keen interest to the 
publication i:oon of a fuller account of them, 
without accepting his views. There is no 
inevitable connection between the two. 

Talc Retold 

The Buttle of Jutland 

By Geoffrey Bennett. 

Batsfard. 208 pages. 30s. 

I T needs a bold man to add to the oceans 
of ink that have been spilled over the 
battle of Jutland. For two generations its 
salvoes hive reverberated iu the navy, so 
that the histonography of the battle is now 
of more interest thsm the battle itself. Cap¬ 
tain Bennett has a good excuse for adding 
his quota because he has had access to the 
Har^r papers and the suppressed Dewar 
narrative, skeletons hitherto carefully pre¬ 
served from the public eye. Apparently they 
add nothing new to the story, but they 
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emphasise Beatty's presumption in attempt¬ 
ing to manipulate the evidence. It is a 
shirking story, which chains the suspicion 
«o long felt about the omcidl histones of the 
first war* 

This account proves in an admirably 
objective manner that Jellicoe, fighting the 
battle bkndfold and with such a lo^ of 
responsibility on his shoulders (he might 
have lost, but could not have won, the war 
that afternoon), could not have done better 
than he did. The failure to obtain a decision 
was not due to the ineptitude of his tactics, 
but to the extraordinary failures , in 
signalling, together with a sad lack of 
initiative on the part of some of his sub¬ 
ordinates. Full credit is given to the work 
of Room 40, where enemy signals were 
so brilliantly decoded but whose vital con¬ 
tribution was suppressed until 1940. It is 
not easy to write a coherent, shot-bv-shot 
account of such a coinplkaied acdon mught 
on so grand a scale, but Captain Bennett has 
done so very successfully. 

Russian Courts at Work 

{ustice in Moscow 
By George Feifer. 

TJie Bodley Head, 353 pages. 25s. 

T his is an entrancing book. It is the 
pixxiuct of a year spent by the author 
(an American law graduate) in the Law 
Faculty of Moscow. Most of his time seems 
to have been spent observing courts and 
lawyers. In a sense it is not a lawyer's 
book, for there is no more of Soviet legal 
theory than is necessary for comprehension. 
What k gives is a vivid picture of courts 
at w«irk, and therefore, since it is very good 
A reporting* as sharp a picture of life and 
people. As with so much good American 
writing* the picture is hinted at, not drawn 
in every little detail, and, for that reason, 
is all the clearer. The book holds the 
reader; it has him wanting to know more 
about the sort of people who are “ private ” 
lawyers, or People’s Judges, before the 
answers to his questions are given. 

Within the limits of the book the answers 
are there. Given a double translation of 
people and of terminology, there arc re¬ 
markable similarities between People’s 
Judges and the general run of lay magis- 
I trates in England. The Comradely Courts, 
the lowest and most informal of all, re¬ 
semble a formalised meeting (if imagination 
can take that leap) of the tenants of a Glas¬ 
gow tenement. Much of the material has 
its own attraction. The account of one trial 
of thirty-one defendants—^apparently the 
whole staff—for embezzlemeiu in a Moscow 
railway buffet has die air of or^nised diaos 
which suggests that it contained all the 
essentials of a film like " A Day at the 
Races*” WhCthcf dr ftof thd paffteipants 
and spectator.^ felt the humour of the pro¬ 
ceedings remains doubtful, for penalties are 
harsfai But the reader docs. 

It would be a pity if the mention <rf that 
trial gave the impression that the book is 
nothing more than humorous talcs from the 
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Moscow courts, for it is most serious^ and 
the working of the courts in certain areas 
of law IS carefully described. The areas arc 
tlrae of the ** ordinary ” law; trials for high 
offences of state are not discussed—the bc^ 
is concerned with theft, murder, divorce, 
hooliganism, ea>nomic offences, rights to 
living space and so on. The courts that 
cake up the greater part of the book arc 
People’s Courts and the Moscow City Court 
(which operat^ as a court of first instance 
for serious crime and as a court of appeal 
from Peofde’s Courts). Tbe authc«r writes 
with understanding detachment, giving 
faults and the possibility of faults as much 
emphasis as justification of the system of 
courts and law ; but neither faults nor vir- 
tu;::s are over-emphasised. 

For a general reader the book has great 
interest; yet despite .what has been sam, it 
has muc^ interest for the lawyer. Some of 
the interest is technical: for example, bow 
would one re-phrase our common offences 
within the framework of communist ideo¬ 
logy? Some is jurisprudential: doctrines 
like that of the withering away of law are 
abandoned, yet linger on in new formula¬ 
tions. Above all, the book provokes 
thought on law and society. If one con¬ 
siders law and the courts as a mechanism 
for protecting the individual, the book 
shows, when all is stripped down, the small 
part played^ in a modem state by “private” 
law, even in an extended sense including 
large areas of criminal law. The protection 
is lacking unless courts can bite deep into 
the administrative process. Thar does not 
happen in Moscow, but from Moscow one’s 
thoughts return to the West. Not least of 
the merits of this book is its stimulus to 
the imagination. 

Partly Puritan 

Private Conadence—Public Morality 
By Brian Inglis. 

Andre Deutsch, 214 pages. 23s. 

M r inglis has served up rather a dog’s 
dinner of a book in what sets out to 
be a serious analysis of morals and social 
life in contemporary Britain. The first ques¬ 
tion he raises, and it is an intcrcsiing one, 
is whether the British are morally declining, 1 
but he fails to throw any new light on the i 
subject. A random selection of criminal • 
Statistics, which forms the core of his evi- > 
daice for asserting a present decline, is 
hardly conclusive. Seen in historical per¬ 
spective they become far less alarming. 
Hghtecnth and nineteenth century Britain 
possessed criminal underworlds which 
make anything the present century has pro- > 
duced l^k tame. Sexual standards hive j 
probably become more relaxed siiloe the | 
end of uc w^ but we am still fa.it the ! 
situation m the dosing decades oC the nine- 
teenefa century when prosciturion, for ex¬ 
ample, was the Englishwoman’s leading pro¬ 
fession. In any case against a growth iti ! 
sexual licence and a dedine in respect for j 
die activities of the stare most be set a ; 
greater tolerance, a greater hatred oF cruelty, ' 
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and a more refined and delicate social con¬ 
science. These arc moral “niaucrs tbo, and 
die chajQge has all been for the g^. 

Mr Inglis is too sophisticated sia obscrvi^r 
to indulge in a moral diatribe of the kind 
that SO appeals to members of the Oxford 
group, and soon grows bored with hb task 
and turns to escamtne the English social 
structure, but not before making some 
judgmOnts which are curiously superficial. 
What, for instance, on earth can one make 
of the statement that the “queer” was a 
common enough figure in prewar novels but 
is now accepted more widely notably in 
some Inndon restaurants, both as waiter 
and customer ” ? Mr. Inglis’s social analysis 
is just as unsatisfying. He makes much of 
the influence in England of “ umclass,” an 
iiieJcgant phrase to describe the English 
upper middle class. This influence certainly 
still persists, but it is not one ever morals 
but over manners, a very different thing. He 
ctnicludes with a denunciation of the pro¬ 
fessions, not for personal corruption but 
for corporate selfishness. This is certainly 
true of the law but not, probably, of medi¬ 
cine, although the Cinderella status of psy¬ 
chiatry is rightly singled out for condemna¬ 
tion. Democratic control in general, he tells 
us. has declined, and we have developed 
(without knowing it) a species of corporate 
state. One doubts if Gcntili and the 
other fascist philosophers would agree w'ith 
him. And what is the remedy ? Mr Inglis’s 
solution is disappointingly apti-climactic, the 
appointment of an English ombudsman. 
Altogether this is a disappointing book. To 
wiite a searching moral analysis one must 
ha\’c a clear moral position oneself and this 
is precisely what the author seems to lack. 
CJertatnIy ihe present book gives the reader 
no evidence of Mr Inglis’s own moral stand¬ 
point and the pU 7 zle is why he should have 
VI anted to write it. 

Exeunt Omnes 

Germany and the Emigration, 

By Mack Walker. 

fJut i iird Uun cvi^ny Press. London ; Oxford 
University Press. 292 pages. 46s. 

‘TT li must be truly unfortunate who will 
jn give up a certain present for a 
doubtful future," wrote an observer of the 
South German emigration fever of 1816-17, 

“ his homeland for an alien country, the 
known for the unknown." These words 
stand at the beginning of Mr Mack Walker's 
study of emigration in Germany between 
i8i6 and 1885. They serve as a useful 
reminder to the reader that the author 
knows that, behind the statistics and tables 
of economic analysis, there are individual 
human beings. Why men leave home will 
always remain in part a mystery, and even 
when a great many do so at once, abstrac¬ 
tions and generalisations can only give us, 
as Mr Walker points out, a blurred and 
refracted image." Yet there arc undeniable 
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trends in that e.xtraordinary modern 
" migration of the peoples." and Mr 
Walker handles them with delicacy and 
imagination. Because his approach to 
German emigration is so humane and sym- 
pafifactic, he achieves a subtler interpretation 
of the available statistics than his learned 
German predecessors seem to have done. 
He accounts very plausibly for the shifts in 
composition, geographical origin and 
volume of the emigration throughout the 
period be has chosen. Where the book is 
good, and it is often very good, it is about 
emigration: who went, why, how and 
when. 

Unfortunately, Mr Walker cannot 
restrain a certain explanatory garrulousness 
in his writing. He apparently finds the 
tcmpiarion to linger over conceptual dis¬ 
cussions irresistible. He discusses the con¬ 
cept of ove^opulation more than a dozen 
times, the distinction between “ cause ” and 
“ occasion ” in historical analysis at least 
half a dozen times, the difference between 
facts and men's perceptions of those facts 
nearly as often, and so on. Such repetitions 
not only bore the reader but also, and this 
is worse, confuse the author. 

Mr W^alkcr's lengthy digressions kad to 
all sorts of contradictions. On page 164 
he argues that “ fragmentation of holdings 
[in Western Germany] was more a reflection 
than a cause " of overpopulation, while on 
page 48 he quotes with evident agreement 
Friedrich List's hypothesis about the 

dwarf economy " in which, as Mr Walker 
states, “ marginality [of holdings] is the 
characteristic to be emphasised." Else¬ 
where there is kxise talk about “ true over¬ 
population,” followed by the question 
toward the end of the book whether there 
was overpopulation at all. 

It is not clear w^hy Mr Walker arbitrarily 
ends his study at 1885. The problem of 
emigration continued to affect German 
internal politics well into the twentieth cen¬ 
tury. It was a central factor during 1893 
in the struggle over Chancellor Caprivi's 
trade treaties and played a role in Tirpitz's 
agitation for a big German fleet in 1897-98. 
Nor is it entirely obvious why Mr Walker 
launches into his lengthy and singularly ill- 
organised discussion of colonialism under 
Bismarck. Admittedly, colonialism and 
emigration w^ere related phenomena, but to 
attempt to include the entire history of 
Bismarck's lunge for colonial power, as well 
as an analysis of the theories of colonialism 
advanced both at the time and afterward, 
is surely ill-advised. The repetiduns become 
obtrusive (Herbert Bismarck’s mission to 
London in 1884 ^ described in idendcal 
terms using the same reference on pages 
229 and 233) and the arguments hopelessly 
entangled. At the end we arc none the 
wiser about the relationship between the 
emigration and colonialism, and Mr Walker 
himself is forced to confess on the final 
page: “The separation of ideas from 
reality in the German treatment of the 
matter has made it impossible to hold the 
two togedier in the latter part of this book.” 
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OTHER BOOKS 

Tm- Bukde.v and the Glorv. By John F. 
Kciu)edy. rF.diiecI by Allan Neviiis.) Hamish 

Hatniltim, 310 p.^gcs. 25s. 

This selection of speeches made by the late 
President during the last two years of his 

Administration show the seasoning of his 

judgment and his efforts to share with tlic 
American people his conviction that maturity 
and reason were needed to cope with a 
dangerously untidy world. The collection ranges 
from the State of the Union Address in 1962 
to the speech never delivered in D.illas last 
November- It includes that gem which shows 
Mr Kemicdv at his witty and eloquent best— 
the address to the Irish Dail in 1963. 

A Source Book of French ADvr.inT.sTMG Art. 
Compiled by Irving Zuckcr. Eaber. 256 pages. 
84s. 

IThis is a thorough, useful reference book of 
pictorial and typographical details used in 
French advertising around 1900. It would be 
helpful to anyone connected w'ilh design and 
print to have, and fascinating to people who 
admire Victoriana and like decorating their 
houses with photographic murals. All the illus¬ 
trations—over 5,000- are free from copyright 
complications and arc clear line rcprodu.:tions 
covering virtually everything sellable. There 
arc mirror-fronted tallboys and spouting whales, 
trulfles packed in wicker baskets and trusses, 
and the feeling is of a robust and precise, prac¬ 
tical and pleasure-loving French character. 

A CoNCisi: History or M() 1 )i-t<k Sf-uLPTUKi-, 

By Ilerben Read. Thames and Hudson, (The 
World of Art I.ibrary.) 310 pages. 339 plates. 
35s. clothbound, 18s. paperboiiud. 

In a straightforward, intelligent approach to 
a complex subject, Sir Herbert Read traces the 
development of sculpture from Rodin to the 
present day. The reader is made aware of 
tlie extent of revivalism in sculpture, of how tiic 
1916-18 Dada movement has become Uie neo- 
dadaism of today. One of Sir Herbert's state¬ 
ments which some may find surprising runs: 

Among the hundreds of .sculptors who have 
emerged since 1945, it seems to me dial tliere 
is only one who might claim to have invented 
a new style —Fduardo Paolozzi." Of rhe m:iny 
ilUistmtions, some in colour are parricnlarlV 
effective—for example, one of a magical abstract 
relief by Victor Pasmore. 

CONTTNENT.M. PORCEI-AIN 01- THE I'IGH J liENTIT 
Cemtitry, By Rollo Charles. Bcnn. 198 pages, 

76 plates. 96s. 

A shori expert review of the products of the 
great continental porcelain faciories by the 
keeper ot the department of art at the Nafitmal 
Museum of Wales is supported by some excel¬ 
lent illusirations, although some of those iii 
colour are Jess satisfaciory than those in mono¬ 
chrome. A lavish production for the collector. 

TiiF Bodley Head Jack London. Volume II. " 
Fdired by Arthur Caldcr-Marshall. The BodUy 
Head. 454 pages. 25s. 

SiiAKK.SPEARE. By Peter Alexander. Oxford 
Vnhersiry Press. (Home Universitv Library.) 
271 pagvi. 10s. 6d. 

Egon Roman’s 1964 Guide to RBSTAuuANTi 
AND HoTi:t.s IN Great Britain and Ireland. 
Hutchinsoyi. Sll pages. 15$. 

Sierra I.kone Inheritance. By Christopher 
Fyfc. Oxford University Press. 363 pages. 35b. 

A collection of documents illustrating the 
history of Sierra Leone, supplementing the 
author's “ History of Sierra Leone ” and “ Short 
History of Sierra Leone.’* (West African History 
ScricsO 

WiLUNG's Press Guide, 1964. fumes WilUne , 

661 pages. 50s. 
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Now, in on# rovolutloiiary 
range designed by Bernadette fr B|grn 
of Scandinavia, there'a a Harvey desk 
to meet the needs of every office user 
from managing diractor to mesaangar 
boy—297 In all I And these, with their 
striking good looks, are only part of a 
tremendously flexible new family of 
Harvey desks and companion units ... 
each one functionally perfect, and all 
of fheni in pprfact harmony. 


Individually they are the clear superiors of 
all other desks of comparable and even 
higher price, better suited to their use, and 
tough enough to last longer. 

Abundant choice. Every inch . . . every 
detail is meticulously planned and engin¬ 
eered to let you pick desks that are tailor- | 
made to your office needs (whether that 
involves one desk or a thousand). There's a 
choice of five different pedestals . . . three 
different surface materials... seven different 
surface colours. With this choice come many 
radical departures from conventional desk 
design practice. I 

Easy to plan . . . easy to use. Orderind is 
simplified to an extent you will find incredible 
in a range of this magnitude. 

For the full story of this important new 
range of furniture, send for the 24-page 
brochure T/2ihA£4RSXc///SA'ayV. .. , 


Think Fkst of Harvey TO; S i HSHVEY OFFICE 
FURNITURE LTD • SALES HEAD OFFICE • V1LLIER8 MOUSE 
STRAND WGS • PLEASE SEND FULL DETAILS OF THE 
NEW HARVEY RANGE OF OFFICE FURNITUKL 

NAME 


POSITION 


OUSINCSB ADDRESS 



H.H.2. 


HARVEY 


A MEMBER 

or THF G A HARVEV GROUP OF COMPAN'ES 
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We have just stuck our 1400th pin into the map of the world. It indicates our new branch 
at 300 Park Avenue, New York, and it nudges another at 120 Broadway. As a pin it 
means nothing, except to ourselves. As a symbol of local business, local goodwill and 
local knowledge it could mean much to anyone who is interested in overseas markets. 

Add this pin to die other 1399 and you have, in effect, 1400 fingers on 1400 pulse-poin^ 
in the ASckta Continent, the Caribbean and the Mediterranean. You have 1400 
xqxMting posts manned by trained finanrial observers who, through their daily 
t ransactions , arc leally in touch. This, in turn, means a mass of invaluable information 
sifted and correlated at our Head Office-enough to give you an answer to almost any 
economic question you may care to put to us. Please get in touch with us at 
54 Lombard Street, London, E.C,3. 


Barclays Bank D.C.O. 

Britain's Largest Overseas Bank 


Statrticians Poffotoie: 1/ aU om J400 btamhes were plated side by ndcy we should he very armoyed indeed, 
b is their strategic coverage that makes them valuable to us-Hsndym. 
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Chemicals in 
New Countries 

If a developing country is short of forei^ 
excl^ge for fertilisers—or long on natural 
gas it can*t use—then petrochemical 
development inevitably attracts it 

T is sometimes said by sad cynics in the chemical industry 
that a fertiliser plant comes high on the list of mandatory 
einbellishments to a developing country’s status, as soon 
as the more obvious needs for an airline, steelworks, oil 
refinery and hydroelectric power station have been satisfied. 
Certainly the recent growth of chemical industries in formerly 
passive importing countries has been phenomenal, but it has 
been so for better reasons than just bolstering national pride. 
The centre of gravity of chemical production is still in the 
western industrial countries, where it has been for a century, 
but it is bound to swing. Hence the sadness of the western 
chemical manufacturer. For he secs the old pattern of cen¬ 
tralised, large-scale production and virtual control of world 
trade giving way to a new one in which his position may not 
be quite so secure. The tunc is being increasingly called in 
these far markets by their governments, and manufacturers 
may have to jump around pretty unprofitably simply to keep 
^ j toehold in a market whose only interest is its future potential. 

From the other end the picture looks somewhat different. 
Chemicals are important industrial materials and countries 
busy developing their industries can run up enormous import 
bills, using foreign currency that can ill be spared from the 
urgent need to buy captal goods. In 1962, India—with chronic 
balance of payments difficulties—^nevertheless spnt $204 mil¬ 
lion on chemicals, 9 pr cent of its total imports. And of this 
nearly a half was spnt on fertilisers. Fertilisers are, in fact one 
of the most important group of products in world chemical 
trade; they make up about a tenth of the chemical exprts 
^ from the member countries of the Otganisadon for Economic 
Co-opration and Development (which, with Japan, amounted 
to £2450 million in 1961). And they figure very largely in 
all plans to establish chemical industries. Pardy because of 
their obvious importance to agricultural countries as a means 
of increasing production of food for the country and of cash 
crop to cam foreign currency. Partly because of the inevit¬ 
able involvement of any government in fertilisers through 
agricultural plitics in general and through schemes of sub¬ 
sidies and suttt dtscribution. Moreover, there is added prt^ure 
on some developiiig countries to establish these industries iui 
a means of using tteir own natural resources ate 
going to waste, Khc natural gas, or art bein|i 
where. " 
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Making Ammonia in Trinidad 


At present, though, the western countries supply nearly all 
the chemicals in worid trade. Of the world pr^uction of 
nitrogen for fertilisers in the year 1963/64 of 16]. million 
tons, 90 per cent was made in Europe (including East Europe), 
North America and Japan. But the world market is growing 
rapid!}', as one estimate puts it, to perhaps 40 million tons 
a year of nitrogen by 1980, much of which will be n .. 1 in 
existing consuming countries. In 1961 about three-q .. nets 
of all plant nutrients used in fertilisers were made and con¬ 
sumed in Europe and North and Central America. This pat¬ 
tern too will change. Raymond Ewell of the State University 
of New York recently estimated that the increase in crops to 
provide 16 oz of grain a day by 1980 for each person in 
Africa, South America and Asia (except China and Japan) 
could only be achieved by increasing their use of fertilisers 
from the 3 million tons a year of 1960-61 to 30 million tons. 
This is the background to the most important element in the 
e.xpecied increase in chemicals production in these developing 
countries. 

O THi-R reasons for chemical devclojwnent are not being 
neglected. Few countries now are without petroleum 
refineries; and none is ignorant of the standard pattern in 
Europe and elsewhere, of clustering a petrochemical complex 
arou^ the skirts of the oil rehnery to upgrade a whole range 
of feedstocks. The final report (tf the Indian planning group 
fof petrochemical industries envisages five petrochemical 
centres in India, around the refineries at Bombay, Barauni, 
Koyali, Gi^erat and Haldia. Centres will be licensed on the 
brnds of esdmates of future demand and the capacities requited, 
aocording to the report, will add up to more than a million 
tons of praductt by 1970. Much of the development is to 
be canned out by privaite companies~and this is the begin¬ 
ning of die rub. 

The nett best thing to exporting marginal produoioo from 
a lutge, af^ plant in the home market is to manufacture, 
ptib^,9i!tQr telttctandy, in the overseas maricet The Worst 
.. sales ahogetber. If. a company tries to 

'ag^jlp' tif'iM^t into a country where the govermnent is 
an indigenous industry, it will very-soon 
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find another company manufacturing there, and most likely 
cosily protected with tariffs. So it must look closely at evtn 
the least attractive-seeming preffosition in case this contains 
the only chance of staying in that particular market; a pre¬ 
emptive, unprofitable investment may be justified by the 
chance it gives at a market that could grow very fast. So for 
the Indian projects now being offered by the government there 
is a jostling queue of chemical companies: Shell and Hocchst 
are associated with the Indian financier Mafatlal in the 
Bombay project; no other firm licences have been granted, 
but ICI and ENI are said to be bidding for parts of the 
Oujetat complex, and the bidder^ for a refoery and fertiliser 
complex at Madras indude National Iranian Oil Company, 
Pan American, Gulfi Shell and CFP. 

India is, however, an exception: rdad^ly stable, bdstered 
by enormofis loans from the United States and (relatively) 
efficiently administered. Other countries show the same 
interest in chemicals, Ghana, Nigeria and the Sudan, for 
example, but few can arouse an answering enthusiasm in the 
companies, !Nearer western homes, admittedly, the determina¬ 
tion of the Spanish govemmeat to build up the economy, and 
the chemical industry with it, has produced quite startling 
results. Petrochemical facilities have been centred in three 
regions: Tarragona on the east coast, Puertollano south of 
Madrid, and the northern provinces. Synthetic fibres, plastics 
and a whole range of oihcr petrochemicals and of heavy 
inorganic chemicals arc noiv being made there by foreign 
oil and chemical companies. But the main increase has been 
in fertilisers—of which Spain has for long been a major 
importer. Standard Oil of New Jersey has sited a $26 million 
fertiliser plant at Malaga as part of its $146 million bid 
for a large chunk of the world fertiliser market; Caltcx, too, 
is involved in a Spanish ammonia plant. Altogether, 15 com¬ 
panies are expected to be producing at 20 locations by U)67, 
going a long way to reducing Spain’s $40 million bill fur 
chemical imports—a fifth of its total imports in 1962. 

This relatively simple pattern of chemical industries 
growing up in new countries to replace the imports from 
major producing countries—the main issues being the size and 
potential profitability of markets to weigh against the political 
risks—is liable to be upset by the growth of the industry in 
countries that have virtually no markets at all and no history of 
ydemand for chemicals. These arc countries 
sitting on the very irksome treasure of raw 
materials that cannot, at present, be sold. 

The archetype, and by far the most im¬ 
portant, is natural gas, the huge surpluses 
of which have for years been flared off at 
the Middle East oilfields and refineries— 
a standing reminder to the resentful Arab 
that a national asset is being squandered. 

Elsewhere, natural gas deposits have been 
known but unusable through sheer dis¬ 
tance from markets; and a frustration to 
the poor countries in which they are 
situated. Tliis unsatisfactory situation is 
being changed, however, by the develop¬ 
ment of methods of cheap transport of 
bulk chemicals—still, for very long dis¬ 
tances, perhaps a better bet than trying 
to ship or pipe the gas to market. 


The first question is: uriiich is the most profitable form in 
winch to expprt it } Various studies, however, have con¬ 
sidered other energy-intensive products—aluminium and 
cement among them—and the possibility of using the gases for 
other purposes than chemicals ripmains a possibility. For the 
moment, however, petrochemicals arc the most likely; not 
only arc they gas-intensive, but they have also become com¬ 
modities of international trade and there appear to be no 
insuperable obstacles lb selling them. In a paper before the 
Fourth Arab Petroleum Congress last year, Mr Feisai Mazidi 
of Kuwait pointed out how the advantage of using a cheap 
raw material is progressively lost as the product is processed. 
In the gas-hydrogen-ammom'a-urea chain the proportion ci 
final cost represented by the gas at nominal Kuwait prices 
falls from 11 per cent to 3 per cent, so that, hydrogen being 
unexportable, it is most economic to stop at the ammonia 
stage. More elaborate products can be justified by their 
energy intensity; polyvinyl chloride yes, benzene no. 


M any projects arc under consideration on these lines and a 
few have got further. In Kuwait, Gulf and British 
Petroleum are to build an ammonia plant to make 100,000 tons 
a year, and other plants will be added to convert this to other 
products and 10 make plastics. In Libya, Esso is planning to 
export the natural gas as a liquid and Continental is consider¬ 
ing a giant (perhaps 400,000 tons a year) ammonia plant. 
Occidental Petroleum is now in Morocco with a refinery pro¬ 
ject and said to be considering fertiliser manufacture by its 
newly-acquired subsidiary, International Ores, if not ammonia 
production (which Shell looked at and flinched from). Else¬ 
where noises are being made—^Tor instance in Iraq, Iran 
I where a small fertiliser plant is being operated by a govern¬ 
ment agency) and Algeria. There, the many projects being 
bruited around three years ago have run out of steam and the 
liquid gas company, CAMEL, seems presently the only one 
left in the field, with an ammonia and fertiliser plant. 

All these plants must depend on exporting their products ; 
and all must be encouraged by the apparent success of the 
Grace plant in Trinidad. There an ammonia plant based on 
local natural gas with a capacity of 235,000 tons a year was 
opened only this year. Most of its pro¬ 
duction goes to America, but the rest, very 
cheap, finds a ready home around the 
world—^mostly in the Caribbean and 
North Europe. And already another 
200,000 tons a year is planned, with the 
firm commitment to be on stream by the 
end of next year. Such developments on 
natural gas could go a long way toward 
meeting the expected increase in demand 
for fertilisers in the next decade. But it 
is one thing to forecast needs; it is 
another to pay for them. Only the western 
countries can afford to build the plants— 
for which $6,000 million may be needed 
by the early 70’s. But will the coun¬ 
tries that most need the plants be able 
to afford to pay for the fertilisers they 
make ? 
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Financing Port Modernisation 

Even apart from docker’s pressure for higher pay, port charges 
are going up^the inevitable price of modernising under the aegis 
of the new National Ports Council 


C HARGES ill the Port of London have already gone up 
this summer, and even apart from what the docker's 
ca-canny may gain them in wages, it is not likely to 
be long before Britain’s other major ports follow suit. Lon¬ 
don’s was the first rise for two years, but a substantial one, 
^ 9-17-V per cent. Port authorities have always been loth to put 
up charges—port users have substantial representation on 
controlling boards, and they have usually favoured low costs 
rather than reasonable profits. But in London annual staff 
and labour costs had gone up by £il million a year between 
July, 1962—when charges were last put up—and xVlarch of 
this year. These and other rising costs accounted for four- 
fifths of the increase in charges. The remaining fifth will go 
towards putting the PLA’s accounting methods on to a firmer 
footing. In line with the recommendations in Lord Rochdale's 
report published two years ago, the Port of London Authority 
^ has for the second year used replacement cost accounting— 
depreciating its assets at their current value instead of their 
historic cost. This turns a conventionally assessed profit of 
3^1,094,000 into a deficit of £976,000. The gap has to be 
bridged, but this year’s increase in charges will not be enough: 
the PLA has warned port users of further increases next year 
and the year after. 

It is easy to see, then, why the old guard in the port 
hierarchy might not lake kindly to such methods. The British 
Transport Docks Board has been fortunate, however. It was 
set up in 1962 to take over the former “ railway ports " from 
the British Transport Commission and as a new body was 
in a good position to initiate changes. Almost the first thing 
that the BTDB did was to put up charges in all its ports 
except for Southampton, which had up to then been subsidis¬ 
ing the profitless ports under the BTC, and for Hull, which 
had had a comparatively recent and large increase in charges. 
As a result the BTDB, in its first report and accounts (for 
1963)^ using replacement cost accounting, was able to 
show an operating surplus of £4} million, and a net profit 
(after interest charges but before taxation) of £ii million. 

Lord Rochdale has made port authorities in Britain face 
the fact that it is nonsense to think of dock assets such as 
i^wharves and locks in terms of their value twenty, thirty or 
even more years ago. His committee did not recommend 
the impossible : it did not suggest that development plans 
should be financed out of current revefiue. Nor would it be 
fair to the “ mods ” of the port industry to say that his report 
sparked off all the new thinking in the docks. The Port of 
London was recently described by a visitor as full of “ old 
assets and new ideas.” And this is true of most British ports, 
with the virtuous exception of Hull where a £4^ million 
development scheme has just been completed, which makes 
it a shbing example to the others. Some of the '' new ideas ” 
had been around before Rochdale’s report, and piecemeal 
development had taken place. A new transit shed here, a 
modem crane there—never too much labour-saving equipment 
in any one area, to avoid alarming militant dock labour. 


While Lord Rochdale’s committee was still collecting its 
evidence, grandiose schemes for port development were being 
dreamed up to replace the still horribly familiar “ old assets,” 
Some ports are in a worse state than others, with ancient 
warehouses and inadequate transit sheds, and lack of loading 
or unloading space that causes bottlenecks in the flow of 
goods; too few berths and not enough deep water, congested 
roads serving the docks (usually not the port authorities’ 
responsibility) and worn-out cranes that waste valuable cargo 
handling time during frequent repairs. And even where there 
are new facilities, cargo handling techniques sometimes leave 
much to be desired. Exporters would weep to sec their con¬ 
tainers, all clearly labelled “ this side up ”, stacked carefully 
on their sides in a brand new PLA transit shed. The modern 
transit shed and warehouse is designed on the open plan and 
high roofed—especially to allow intensive use of fork lift 
trucks for the stacking of goods on pallets. But the pallets are 
not there—or the few available are ludicrously overworked. 
Instead of the goods being palletised in advance, they arc not 
put on to the pallet until they have to be moved. Then they 
have to be taken off again, and then the pallet has to be lifted 
back again ready to start the procedure again with the next 
load. To be fair, this is not the order of work in every port; 
some of Bristol’s sheds for instance, arc models of neat, 
palletised stowage. 

A lthough Lord Rochdale did not suggest that major de- 
L velopment should be financed out of current revenue, he 
did emphasise that British ports should be run as financially 
self-sufficient concerns. This means that every scheme has 
to be assessed economically to make sure that it will give a 
reasonable return on capital invested: the industry works on 
around 10 per cent, as this is a public utility. In the past 
there have been developments that have proved nothing more 
than gold-plated white elephants. But these should not recur ; 
even if some ports are over-sanguine about the possible rate 
of return, the National Ports Council will soon dampen their 
enthusiasm. This body was set up in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Rochdale report, and it received 
statutory authority last June when the Harbours Act, 1964, 
became law. Its principal long-term function is to prepare 
a national plan for ports; that will take months or even years 
to complete. But one of its immediate tasks is to vet every 
new scheme costing more than £500,000, and already the 
plans are flooding into its London office. 

An insistimee on financial self-sufficiecbcy and a reasonable 
return on capital invested brings its problems. There are 
some specialised items of {xirt equipment that should ideally 
be provided to. serve developing exports, but which, because 
of limited use, cannot hope to show a reasonable return. A 
case in point is the current controversy with the heavy electrical 
industry, which wants pons to provide monster cranes able 
to lift 300 tons and more. The biggest cranes in commercial 
use in this country now can lift only 150 tons. North America 
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and Europe are both served by ports with far bi^et cranes-^ 
Rotterdam already has-a 500-ton floating derrick, and Ne^ 
York has one on order. The electrical industry complains 
that it is in real danger of losing export orders because it has 
to resort to fiendishly complicated ways of getting heavy loads 
to customers abroad. The cranes could, in theory, be used 
for a wide range of cargo. Bui if only the electrical industry 
actually wants them, should the ports put in these beasts as 
a form of non-commercial public service, or should it ask the 
industry to help finance the facilities itself ? The Central 
Electricity Board, as a buyer of huge electrical plant, has 
already moved in this direction, with plans for two vessels 
specially designed to carry and handle heavy lumps of 
machinery without relying on shore facilities. 

Increases in port charges will inevitably focus further 
criticism on the costs and the inefficiency of Britain’s major 
ports, and their loss of trade to the smaller coastal ports in 
Britain and the continental ports. Ltmdon is the particular 
target of criticism—and certain sections of its trade have 
certainly diminished. Far more European and Scandinavian 
ports are now served by direct liner services to all parts of the 
world, thus cutting out London’s former role of central sorting 
house and trans-shipment port. And London has also lost 
much of its coastal and short distance foreign trade to enter¬ 
prising coastal ports like Felixstowe, Shoreham and King’s 
Lynn. But this trade is peanuts compared with the ocean 
liner trades, and the change is only a process oi rationalisation. 
For small ships carrying .small consignments the small ports 
have obvious advantages over London. They arc substantially 
cheaper (without the oycrhead.s of the big ports); they may 
be closer to the ultimate destination of a consignment; and 
sometimes they can offer a through service. Also, many do 
not come under the national dock labour regulations; they 
have simpler labour agreements and in practice fewer strikes. 
Iheir trade has expanded at a fantastic rate in the 
last couple of years, but Britain's 15 major ports still 


account for about three-quarters of the country’s trade, 

Foir a wfafle port users may have to face higher eharg^' and 
little to show for the exfra they pay out. But as well as rrising 
dues, planning further expentfiture and putting their accounts 
in order, the ports are also being organised on a more rational 
basis under the guidance of the National Ports Council. 
Lord Rochdale, who is chairman of the NPC, has gone back 
on his recommendations tff two years ago, and reprieved 
the BTDB, which be previously forecast would become 
redundant. His plan then was for independent public 
trusts to be set up to control the estuarial port complexes (with 
the exception ot the Bristol Channel). The I^C is still 
planning for single authorities for five (the Tees, Humber, 
Mersey, Firdi of Forth and Southampton) of the six major 
estuaries where the BTDB has one or more ports under its 
control; but in the Humber and Southampton it is leaving 
the BTDB in power. The essence of the concept of one 
authority controlling an entire estuary it to avoid duplication 
and unnecessary competition between ports. Two years ago 
Lord Rodidalc thought die Bristol Channel was too large for 
a single control. But now, instead of breaking up the BTDB’s 
group of five South Wales ports and combining Newport with 
Bristol, the NPC proposes to keep Bristol on its own and to 
leave the BTDB autonomous in South Wales. 

Face-lifts are expensive—they may also be painful. But 
port authorides are slowly realising that something drastic 
needs to be done if British ports arc to ln>ld their ovra inter¬ 
nationally. To leave things as they were two years ago would 
have spelled a slow suicide—unless the government had altered 
its policy and stepped in with a subsidy. In continental 
Europe, as the notes below show, ports often get substantial 
state aid—quite apart from the development subsidy. Ports 
ought to be able to pay their way in this country. But they 
will only be able to operate efficiendy for export and import— 
no matter how modern their factlidcs—^if the government docs 
something about the whole inland transport system. 


Port Planning in Europe 


E uropoort —the wcbtward extension of 
the port of Rotterdam providing exten¬ 
sive deepwater berths for supertankers and 
bulk carriers up to 130^000 tons —h Ac 
most extensive port development now being 
undertaken in Europe. Work started in 1958 
and is not due for completion for another 
five years, but a number of deep-water 
tanker berths are already in operation. It 
is estimated that Ac whole scheme wW cost 
about 800 million gilders (say, ^([80 million), 
the bulk of which is being provided for by 
the municipality of RottcrdR.(yi, whkh is the 
.dominotit Iriembcr of the newly created 
Rhine Estuary Ai^thorkv. Ports in Hottand 
are operated by local authorities, though in 
Ae case of Rotterdam the national govern-. 
ment pays for the dredging and fairway 
marking of the River Maas and its estuary. 
It is also paying for the construction of a 
new pMtr extension to protect EuropCNWt 
from NorA Sea. Besides being rc^n«< 
sible for Ac extension and modernisation of. 
port facilities in Rotterdam and Europoorc— 


already the world's largest port in terms of 
the total tonnage moved per year—the 
Rhine Estuary AuAority is responsible for 
connecting these facilities with Ac road and 
rail network IcaAng to Germany and the 
rest of Europe. The final object is to make 
this huge port complex the gateway to the 
common market. 

In contrast to Ac local port administra¬ 
tion in Holland, in Franca the government 
is taking a major step towards incrcas|^ 
national ovtrr the Inaior French 

A bill is expected to be approved by 
parliament this mqnA raisii^ the national 
government’s share of expenditure on major 
port installarions from 50 to 80 per ceau 
and givii^ it all the rcsporujihtlhy for main¬ 
tenance. Improvements and secmdxry 
work, as Ac provision new Waite- 
houBCS, will get a 60 per cent conttibutiofs 
from the state. Six ports have been chosen 
by Ae governdoent for this kind pf hi* 
cieased assistance: Bordeaux^, Mvseilles, 
P^unkirk, Rouen, Nantes-Sr. Nazaire and 


Lc Havre. But local port autlioritics, in 
France, retain control of the operation and 
planning of the port. 

In Germany ports are operated on a local 
basis. The administration of Hamburg is 
in Ae hands of a local state (Land) owned 
company that operates the port—^handling 
more than half the general cargo Aipped by 
Germany. Bonn has noAing to do with 
Ae finandng of this or any other German 
port. Hamburg municipality is currently 
negotiating with Ae local govcniment of^ 
neighbouimg luower Saxony in oixlcr to" 
start a major rcdevclopmciit §ch‘init ZX CUx- 
haycn 

In Swcdeii the national government con¬ 
tributes a varying percentage of port de¬ 
velopment costs and there is a five-year plan 
for port development in operation; 'but 
nevertheless ports in Sweden remain pri¬ 
marily ^ under local administratioQ. In 
Denmark the 'pdtt auAority Aarhus^ like 
many oAer forward-locking small port 
administratioAs in Scandinavia, is currently 
engaged in a £ii million project providing 
for a new basin and increas^ quay area^ 
In Italy port administration and jnnance 
comes under Ae Rome government. 
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TSR2 


Take-off into 

L ast week’s first flight of TSR2, unques¬ 
tionably the most expensive aircraft 
ever built in Britain, marks only the start of 
^ the really heavy spending in development 
that is at the root of all the controversy over 
this aircraft. The arguments about TSR2— 
which arc eyeia more bitter among experts 
than among politicians—do not really con¬ 
cern the aircraft’s ability to do its job; 
there is no obvious rea!k)n at this stage to 
doubt that it will. But is the job for which 
TSR2 was designed really important enough 
10 justify development that was never expec¬ 
ted to cost any less than £400 million (with 
a price tag of £2} million) and is now 
expected to turn our a great deal higher? 

^ The Minister of Aviation said recently that 
not much more than £125 million had yet 
been spent; but the bulk of the bill for an 
aircraft development is incurred after it 
makes its first flight. The most serious 
indictment that could be laid at the battle^ 
scarred door of the mesent scientific adviser 
to the Ministry of &;fcncc is that he failed 
to get TSRi stopped at the stage when it 
could reasonably have been cancelled, 
although he knew only too well the prob¬ 
able costs of the electronics that give TSR2 
its low level performance. 

\ One of the misfortunes of the British 
^Aircraft Corporation is constantly to take 
the blame for other people’s decisions. It 
has had to carry a good deal of the criticism 
for the VCio, which in fact was built to the 
British Overseas Airways Corporation’s 
specifications. It has carried much of the 
blame which should rightly rest on the 
RAF for TSR2. Tt will no doubt carry 
much of the criticism for Concord which 
ought properly to be laid at the door of the 
Royal Aircraft Establishment at Farn- 


Controversy 

borough, which in fact designed the aircraft, 
yjlicn BAG builds an aircraft to its own 
ideas it usually docs remarkably better, as 
witness the American Braniff Airline's 
mounting confidence in the company’s One 
Eleven jet. 

If any explanations or apologies are due 
on TSR2, they should come from the RAl". 
The aircraft was originally ordered as a 
Canberra replacement, a strike aircraft 
carrying conventio:ial weapons and of a 
typ? needed in quite substantial numbers 
if it is to be useful at all. The Canberra’s 
other role was high altitude reconnaisance. 
There is nothing wrong in trying to contain 
these two requirements in an aircraft built 
in the 1960’s—except, as the United States 
Defence Department is currently discover¬ 
ing, that the requirements of high and low 
level flight arc technically incompatible. It 


was trying to reconcile these incompatibili¬ 
ties that has led to much of TSR2's appal¬ 
ling cost. It is now much too expensive to 
be usul in its original n>1e. $0 the RAF 
now has to explain why it needs TSR2 to 
deliver the nuclear deterrent over a period 
when the Polaris subniarines arc expected 
to be in operation doing the same job more 
effectively and very probably more cheaply. 
If the RAF were to claim that TSR2 wul 
cover a period before the Polaris submarines 
arc available in effective numbers, what 
happens to its claims that the V Babers 
can be successfully converted to low level 
flying to fill the pap? If the V Bombers 
were to work in this role, TSR2 is not neces¬ 
sary. If they do not work in this role, so 
that an aircraft like TSR2 docs become 
necessary to fill an important strategic gap, 
then we have all been gravely misled by 
past RAF claims. The precise role of the 
nuclear deterrent in British strategy has 
always been confused, bur it now loo^ very 
much as if we have at least three separate 
methods of delivering it. Or have we? 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 

The Testing Time 


S OME further deterioration in Britain’s 
balance of payments during April-Junc 
from the already disquieting outturn of the 
first quarter was not unexpected. Ccminly, 
the earlier trade returns had made it pain¬ 
fully clear that the visible trade deficit would 
exceed that for even the worst quarter of 
i960, since the rise in exports^ had con¬ 
tinued to lag behind the increase in Britain’s 
purchases abroad—^a shortfall that Mr 
Maudling still insists on writing off simply 
as a consequence of the early ” stages of 
business expansion at home. What could 
not be fully foreseen was the sharp drop in 


this county’s invisible earnings and the ex¬ 
tremely high outflow of long-term capital 
disclosed % the full data for the second 
quarter. True, some of this can be chalked 
up to special factors. And, although it is 
now virtually certain that Britain’s total de¬ 
ficit on current and long-term capital 
account for the .year as a whole will be close 
to a record £500 million, the foreign ex¬ 
change market took the latest news in its 
stride. 

Much of the drop in invisible earnings 
seasonally adjusted to the lowest quarterly 
figure for at least seven years was aitribut- 
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able to substantial additional payments of 
taxes to Kuwait by British oil companies— 
the result of an agreement gradually to shift 
the basis of payment from one year to only 
one quarter in arrears. This extra charge 
will c^'cntuaIly disappear. But the dctcriora- 
tion also reflected a sharp increase in the 
earnings of overseas companies from direct 
investment in Britain, increased payments 
on freight to foreign carriers of British 
imports, and higher interest outlays on over¬ 
seas sterling balances. On an unadjusted 
basis, moreover, this country’s net outlays 
on government account showed a consider¬ 
able increase over the second quarter of 
1963 for both aid and military programmes. 

The very large increase in outflows on 
long-term capital account to £121 million 
during April-Junc was more than accounted 
for by the £60 million Royal Dutch/Shell- 
Montccatini deal, which tipped Britain’s 
usual surplus on long-term capital trans¬ 
actions with non-sterling countries into 
deficit for the quarter. But this deal was 
**special” only in the sense that it was 
extremely large. Even if it is discounted, 
the fact remains that, this country’s deficit 
on long-term capital account has been run¬ 
ning at unusually high levels so far this year. 
And there is little reason to think that the 
Recorded figures grossly overstate Britain’s 
actual deficit, on either current or long¬ 
term capital accounts. The balancing item 
for April-June was only a relatively modest 
plus £29 million. 

Nor are there grounds for expecting any 
very dramatic improvement in Britain’s 
basic external payments over the rest of the 
year. This prospect should not in itself 
panic the authorities into once more resort¬ 
ing to stop-go measures at home. Clearly 
there are enormous facilities, formal and 
informal, for borrowing to ride out the worst 
of the strain. These should be used—and 
used before speculation over import controls 
seriously aggravates the payments problem. 


Trade Shows the Strain 

S PECULATION that the government— 
whichever party is returned to power 
next month—^might slap on import controls 
is already adding to this country’s balance 


of payments difficulties. The effects had 
begun to show up in the August trade 
returns; the full data show that the 
surprising £49 million jump in imports that 
month to a new seasonally adjusted high of 
£479 million was spread over almost all 
items. And further anticipatory buying 
will probably be disclosed by the Septem¬ 
ber figures. This is unfortunate. But it is 
unlikely that belated and only partial dis¬ 
claimers by the authorities will staunch this 
stocking up of imported goods uniii exports 
arc seen to once more be rising strongly. 

The recovery in August was heartening, 
reflecting not only increases in Britain’s 
sales abroad of chemicals, food, beverages 
and tobacco but also a substantial increase 
in exports of textiles and of metal and mis¬ 
cellaneous manufactures. However, exports 
of machinery and transport equipment— 
which alone account for a quaner of this 
country’s total sales abroad—remained well 
below their levels of March-May. Indeed, 
over the last three months as a whole 
Britain’s total exports were no higher than 
they were during the last quarter of 1963 
on a seasonally adjusted basis. Falls in ex¬ 
ports to the common market (especially 
France and Italj^) and the lack of any fur¬ 
ther expansion in sales to the overseas ster¬ 
ling area and other primary producers have 
offset increased sales to the United States 
and the rest of Europe. 

Reviewing these dreary statistics the 
Board of Trade (reluctantly perhaps) has 
now concluded that the differences between 
them and the data released by the Federa¬ 
tion of British Industries last month must 
be chalked up largely to “ special features ” 
of the FBI survey. And what the Board has 
in mind is clearly features of coverage 
rather than timing. Not only did the FBI 
survey cover only the larger and more ex¬ 
perienced firms in exporting but it also 
seriously underweighted exports of mechani¬ 
cal engineering products. In the Board of 
Trade’s returns sales abroad of mechanical 
engineering items account for nearly a third 
of total exports; in the FBI survey they 
accounted for less than a tendi. And this is 
one of die sectors whose sales abroad have 
been particularly disappointing. Moreover, 
the FBI data included ships—a difference 
that could go some way to explain the sud- 
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den rise in exports of mechanical engineer¬ 
ing products which showed op in thi FBI 
(and only the FBI) figures for June. 

Another curious feature of the survey was 
the apparent strong increase in expons of 
road vehicles in July, at a time when early 
holidays were presumably affecting output. 
Even the FBI found this suspect. It has in 
fact run a complete re-check on all of its 
returns, and this figure at least may well 
be revised downwards. But there will un¬ 
fortunately be no further instalment of the 
FBI’s broader survey of industrial trends 
to help throw more light on this country’s 
positicn until well after the election. Since 
it would be quite impossible for any firm to 
give a sensible answer to questions about its 
optimism at this time—and since the results 
would not be available until the actual day 
of the general election—the FBI has under¬ 
standably decided to postpone the entire 
exercise one month. 

SHIPBUILDING 


Oil Rigs on Troubled 
Yards 

W HILE figures fur new ships completed 
in August—54,927 gross tons—were 
higher than they were in July, they showed 
that 140,000 ions of shipping will have to 
be completed during each of the last four 
months of the year if Britain is to deliver 
more ships this year than it did in 1963. 
Last year was considered one of the worst 
ever for the British yards: measured by 
completions, this one is therefore likely to be 
worse still. But when it comes to indicating 
the general state of health of our shipyards, 
the tonnage completion figures tell less than 
half the talc. Britain’s order book in July 
and August is only slightly down on that 
of June making this summer’s order level 
higher than last year, September’s figures 
look like being even better. 

Little of the new tonnage ordered last 
winter under the Govcrnmciu shipbuilding 
credit scheme shown by the peak on the 
chart, is due for completion until the second 
half of next year. In the meantime there 
are strong indications that a number of ship¬ 
yards will benefit from an expected flow of 
orders for floating oil expk^ation equipment 
—from the drilling platforms to supply 
vessels—required by the large number of* 
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An up-to-the-minute glaee for every 
building need; 

Float • Plate e Sheet e Patterned 
Wired e Heat-Abeorbing e **Vltrolite" 
*'Armourplate" and '*Armourcaet" Ooore 
Coloured Cladding Glees e Domes e Glass 
Blocks • *'lnsulight" Double Glazing Units 
Diffuse Reflection Glass e Louvre Blades 

For further information please write to: 
PIUCINGtON BROTHSm LMUTCD 
ST. Mum, LANCASHtRB, BNaLAND 

m MBBON BHIUVIG SI«VY film IT PUmK^^ 


There's no more searching test of a glass 
than to make it Into a mirror, and reflect 
an object in It again and again. There'e 
no doubt which glass makes today's 
finest, truest mirrors, It Is Float glass, 
invented and developed by Pilkingtons. 



Pilkington glass is made or processed In 
up-to-date plants in nine countries, and 
behind every product are the vast resources 
of some of the glass industry's largest 
laboratories, working on quality control, 
and on research and development 
Pilkington research and development 
produced Floaf glass which, with Its new 
clarity and brilhance, eutdates Plate tjlass 
In modern building, for mirror making and 
for toughening InlO safety glass. For the 
finest glass speoify Piikingtohs. 
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pwf» out 55 hpneppwtr mere thire eeevph fe pvlt a 5- 
furrow plow You got up to 9300 pounidi of luttoinod pull I 
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B-275—Another big eopoeity engine (144 cu 
in ) givet the 35 hp B 275 lugging power to 
ipore Note B 46 Pick up Boler A conitent 
running pto it independent el the troctor't 
10-tpeed frontmiision 


B-414—With the largest cubic copocity engine in its clou (154 cu in), this 
trim 46 hp 4<yllnder B 414 dietel is oiso the most versotile in its cotegory— 
with 10-ipeed gearbox. Vary Touch hydroulics and 5 choices of pto speed I 


These ate the famous diesel tractors from England with the BIG capacity 
4>cylinder engines that give you the power and smoothness of a six — but 
at less cost. And it’s all power you can use! Each model has perfect weight 
distribution — % rear, front—for maximum traction—and that means 
traction on both wheels when you engage the pedal-operated differential 
lock. These British tractors also offer you exclusive International Har¬ 
vester p.t.o. speed choice, self-energizing disk brakes and 3-point linkage 
Hydrauhc systems are completely independent. High-clearance models 
are available in the B-414 and B-275. Pick the tractor power and size that 
suits you best and ask your International Harvester distributor for a 
trial run today. 


International Harvester 

Internafionpl HarvMltr Export Compony 
ISO N, Michipoit Avonoo, Chkogo |i, Illinois, U.S.A. 
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iftternatioBal companies cecently given 
j^ticenoes to search for natural gas under the 
Noith Sea. 

The first shipbuilding company to get 
an order for an offshore drilling ri^ in the 
UK was John Brown at Clydebank in Scot¬ 
land. In July it landed a contract worth 
£ii million for the construction of an off¬ 
shore rig for the International Drilling 
Company which will be carrying out drill¬ 
ing operations in the North Sea for Philips 
Petroleum of ^erica. Smiths Dock Com¬ 
pany on the River Tecs received two orders 
for mobile drilling platforms within the last 
two weeks, tme to be used by Shell and the 
other by the Burma North Sea Group. 
1 This week, Qelands shipbuilding company, 
also on the Tyne, got an order for a 700-ton 
oil rig service vessel to be chanered 
to Shell by George Wimpey & Co., who 
placed the order with Clelands. At least 
three major drilling rig orders are expected 
to be placed this year—Mobil Producing 
North Sea group, British Petroleum and the 
Gas Council-Amoco group are all likely to 
ask for tenders in the near future. But apart 
from gaining from the immediate search for 
the gas in the North Sea, if the search brings 
. early success, more oil rig orders arc likely 
^ 10 follow. 

ROQTES AND CHRYSLER 

Mountains and Molehills 

T mh first fruils of the Roorcs-Chryslcr 
marriage were revealed in Paris on 
Wednesday, just before the Paris Motor 
Show opened. There bad been some delay 
in making the announcement, as the 
Chrysler offer for the Rootes Ordinary 
shares had to be kept open for longer than 
^as at first intended: Chrysler had 
received only 28*’., of the voting stock by 
the time of its original closing date instead 
of the 30V0 it wanted. After a ihree-wcek 
extension, it now has its 30'V.. 

The announcements themselves were 
vague, apart from the fact that three 
Chrysler nominees- would be joining the 
Rootes board. The.sc were Mr Mineit and 
Mr Mitchell the heads of Chryslcr’s inter¬ 
national operation and Mr Louts Warren, 
who is considered in some quarters to be 
the master mind behind many of Chrysler’s 
recent moves, especially the purchase in the 
^)pcn market under nominee names of 30’.> 
of Siinca. There was a further emphatic 
assurance that the Rootes family still control 
the company and vistas were opened of 
manufacturing co-operation in “ an increas¬ 
ing number of countries.” Mr Minett 
quoted Malaysia where Chrysler has already 
applied for a manufacturing licence as the 
first possible point of active collaboration. 
The reports of Chrysler International 
showed )ust how seriously the company is 
now taking its non-American activities: 
Chrysler hope to increase the non-American 
share of its production from the present 
30% to a half in a few years winch, at 
preaent rates of production, would imply an 
additional 200.000 vehicles a year. 
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For all its origins in family companies, 
Chrysler is now a perfectly normal American 
corporation used to methods of operation 
far removed from the genial and hitherto 
effective feudalism of the Rootes family. 
Observers who expect an immediate clash 
of wills are however being premature: gen¬ 
uine co-operation is undoubtedly possible 
on neutral ground. 'Fhc crunch will come 
when (and it is unlikely to be if) Chrysler 
suggests any major changes in Roote’s pat¬ 
tern of operations in England. 

NATONAL SAVINGS 

More Competition 

L ast year's di.sappointing decline in net 
new National Savings has galvanised 
the movement and the Treasury into a new 
sense of the need for being competitive. 
Viscount Mackintosh, the chairman of the 
National Savings committee is very pro¬ 
perly a booster, his eyes alight with distant 
visions such as securities tied to the cost 
of living, which he mentioned last week in 
a speech at Stokc-on-Trcni. Mr Maudling 
follows not too prosaically behind. The 
new National Development Bond the 
Chancellor introduced in his April budget 
has proved a clear success: nearly £81 
million have been sold and this has been 
mainly responsible for the fact that net new 
National Savings rose by £50 million more 
in the 25-wcek period to September 26 than 
they did in the comparable period in 1963. 
The increase in the limit on holdings 
of Premium Bonds from £800 to £1,000 
Tsimilarly announced in the budget) un¬ 
doubtedly helped swell net new purchases 
of these, to some £26 million in the latest 
period from £18 million in the same period 
a year before. Moreover it is possible that 
at least some of the money attracted into 
development and premium bonds represents 
truly new savings, not merely switching from 
other investments. 

At an election press conference this week, 
Mr Maudling took a stage further his budget 
speech suggestion of some form of contrac¬ 
tual savings scheme with a bonus for savers 
who stay the course. He gave no new details 
of what form such a scheme may take. 
But he disclosed market research is now 
being undertaken, and also that such a 
scheme would probably be run by the Post 
Office, with provisions for banks and savings 
banks to share in it. There is a reasonable 
promise here of a scheme that will attract 
new savings and not merely one that will 
enhance the look of the Exchequer accounts 
without any true benefit to the economy 
as a whole. Contractual savings schemes 
have proved highly successful with the unit 
trusts particularly those tied to life insur¬ 
ance policies, but these probably appeal 
mainly to salaried investors. A Post Office 
contractual savings scheme may exert a 
similar appeal for wage earners and thus 
tap a new market. 

Rather less can be said, at first sight, for 
the other proposal Mr Maudling paade at 
this week’s press conference: a special dc- 
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partment of the Post Office that would 
compete with the special departments of 
the trustee savings banks. The most likely 
effect here, it would seem, would be to 
bolster the Exchequer’s books by attracting 
savings that at present do not tiow into it. 
Hue this could be done only at the expense 
of local authoriUcs, in whose obligations the 
trustee savings banks invest most of the 
funds of their special departments. Pre¬ 
sumably the local authorities would then 
have to call for more government funds, or 
else bid up rates which would quickly be 
reflected by trustee savings banks’ rates, 
leaving the situation as before—except for 
ratepayers. 

DUOMATIC 

Comity Out in the Wash 

I T is impossible not to sec the failure of 
Duomatic, the washing machine com¬ 
pany, as a follow-on of the crash in July of 
Rolls Razor. Both achieved their success 
by by-passing retail outlets, selling direct 
through armies of salesmen backed by heavy 
advertising ; and both achieved it with twin- 
tub maclunes. Inasmuch as Rolls Razor 
failed on this common ground—by awaken¬ 
ing the other manufacturers to the direct 
selling threat, and to the new demand for 
automatic machines, which are superseding 
the twin-tubs in the housewife’s heart— 
Duomatic was vulnerable too. True, it had 
introduced its own automatic early this year; 
but perhaps too late, with the lax summer 
jxTiod to got over and competition from 
established automatics to meet, to make any 
difference. True too, ir did not suffer from 
the almost constant public attention invited 
by Rolls Razor’s boss, Mr John Bloom, with 
its attendant risk of a sudden change in 
public temper towards his enterprise. Nor 
was it so big; it needed only £40,000 to 
keep going, compared with the £1 million- 
odd that would have been needed for Rolls 
Razor. But even £40,000 was too much for 
the finance houses to put at risk, doubtless 
with Rolls Razor in mind but also in the 
light of Duomatic’s falling sales. These 
were recently running at less than a quarter 
of the peak rate, and results last year were 
down to a £50,000 loss. 

Now Duomatic is to be liquidated: most 
of its employees have already been paid off, 
the stock has been frozen and production 
has stopped. This leaves only one major 
direct-selling company in the market— 
Imperial, run by Mr Leon Sclzcr - whose 
experience is so far very different. It 
was started last year to import an automatic 
machine from Zanussi of Italy: sales of the 
Imperial Rex, as it is called, are now running 
at a rate of 500 a week—compared with last 
year’s 200. This is a measure of the swing 
to automatics, which have risen from an 11 
per cent share of the washing machine mar¬ 
ket in the first half of last year to 14 per cent 
this. The market is not really saturated: the 
distribution of washing machines is, at about 
one for every two households, well below 
ihav in many other industrialised countries. 
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But Mr Sclzcr is now fighting for his shar;; 
against the awakened giants. Hoover^ Hot- 
poinu Servis and fin^ish ElecfKc. He is 
ready; only recently the price of the 
Imperial Rex was reduced from 70 to 69 
guineas-—far below that of any comparable 
machine on the market. I'his is the w>rt 
of competition, started by Mr BJotim, that 
htuisewivcs can be expccrcd siill to relish. 

S r*VMP TKADINCf 

Fine Fare Defects 

I S the stamp game every company needs 
a .supermarket chain ; and not just to 
wave in I,6rd Sainsbury's face. Sj«rry and 
Hutchinson have lost Fine Fare ; with u will 
p something like half its income,. Tlu: 
importance m the Tesco supermarkets to 
Orecn Shield is much the same. Green 
Shield has over 20,000 retail outlets giving 
aw^y its scamps on an annual retail turnover 
of around £250 million. Tesco accounts 
for only 2S0 of those outlets but something 
like half of the retail turnover. 

It is true that even without the 430 Fine 
Fare stores and the 200 or so smaller oui- 
leis of I'homas Scott the Liverpool bakers. 
Speffy and Hutchinson will still have 4,000 
retail outlets pushmg ils pink scamps* But 
with 30 per cent of the stamp market, as 
against Green Shield's 60 per cent, Sperry’s 
retail turnover cannot be much more than 
£[2 s million, of which roughly £70 million 
conies from the stores that on October 27th 
will officially abandon the pink banner. At 
the moment Sperry’s gross income from its 
stumps is probably running at just under 
£3 million a year, compared with Green 
Shield's £6 million. The Fine Fare super¬ 
markets no doubt got a better deal from 
Sperry's than the small retailer’s 2 \ per cent 
of turnover, but even so F'ine Fare must 
huve accounted for something approaching 
£1 million of Sperry's gross income. 

C'learly, Sperry's has suffered a major 
blow. It had hoped to produce its first 
surplus next year; now its overheads will 
soar as a percentage of income and the 
breakeven point is likely to have retreated 
well into the future. Fortunately for Sperry 
and Hutchinson its wealthy parent in the 
Ignited States is still determined to make a 
go of the British operation and is ])repared 
to shoulder the cost in the mean time. 

Tesco is reported to be very happy with 
its green stamps: its latest figirres showed a 
million increase in group trading pro- 
£3 million. Coopers, the Glas^w- 
hased sucres, has recorded a 60 per cent 
junjp in turnover since taking S and H into 
its st(»fes. CcKjpers, like Fine Fare, is an arm 
of the Garfield Weston iKtopus ; this gtnup 
is keeping to stamps. This suggests that 
when Fine Fare says “ we are satisfied that 
the majority of shoppers would prefer us to 
revert to trading without stamps,'^ what 
it means is that since issuing stamps turn¬ 
over has gone up by less than the 15 per 
cent necessary to cover the cost of the 
stamps. The failure of pink stamps to 
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attract customers into Fine Fare is probablv 
a reflection of the fiaa that in the Soudb 
most people automatically think of trading 
stamps in terms of Green Shield/ The 
reverse is apparently true in Scotland and 
parts of the North. S and H arrived in 
Cilasgow before Green Shield ; hence the 
success of Coopers. 

TF.STINCi LORRIES 

...But to What Standards? 



A t last there has been a ministerial com¬ 
mitment (by Mr Matplcs, opening the 
Commercial Motor Show) to intix^uce 
regular tests on heavy lorries in Britain, on 
the lines of the successful tests on five-year- 
old cars. But it is still uncertain whether 
these tests will cover all the sins to which 
long-disiancc lorries and their drivers are 
liable. For instance, although the minister 
has had the power for the last four years to 
restore ih^ pre-war special driving test for 
heavy vehicle drivers, he shows no sign 
of using it. Nor is there any plan in sight 
effectively to limit the periods^uhng which 
a man can go on driving; th*e regulations 
arc now almost totally ineffectual in prevent¬ 
ing overwork. 

More seriously, it seems unlikely at this 
stage that any firm and decisive change will 
be made in the regulations governing the 
power-weight ratio of vehicles and their 
maximum loading. The regulations govern¬ 
ing maximum loads arc loose and by 
concerning themselves only with overall 
weight, they invite operators to carry 
enormous loads on light lorries. One of 
the greatest sources of annoyance from 
heavy vehicles is that they arc mostly under¬ 
powered (for a decent rate of acceleration 
they need 10 bhp a ton). 

Not all these items come within the 
vehicle danger " narrowly defined ; but 
they ought to be included in any new regu¬ 
lations, even if, for obscure administrative 
reasons, they cannot be enforced imme¬ 
diately. The recent spot checks by Ministry 
of Transport examiners revealed a scanda¬ 
lous situation even within the narrow con¬ 
fines of immediately dangerous vehicles. 
There is often a dangerous lack of contact 
between the drivers, who have no responsi¬ 
bility for the maintenance of their vehicle, 
and the technical staffs, overloaded and un¬ 
willing to move until complaints come in 
(and sometimes, apparently, not then). The 
situation is worse among the hauliers (‘^A” 
and B " licensees) who depend on their 
vehicles for their profits, than with the 
delivery fleet users (“C” Licensees) for 
whom ft van is often a part of their image 
as well as a tool of their trade. 
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SHORTER NOTES 

In a leading article “ Computei Eats 
Computer ” last Week it was suted thaf 80 
out of 88 computers installed or on order 
for British ^vemment depantnents werc 
designed or built in Britain. These figures, 
and thdr Implications, have been disputed. 
A correspondent from IGT gives a figure, 
for August, 1963, <rf 7 fote%n computers 
valued at just over £2 million, in Govern¬ 
ment departments and scientific establish¬ 
ments, against 61 British, valued at about £7 
million; but of 32 mote foreign machines, 
valued at about £ri 4 million, in the Atomic 
Energy Authority and the other nationalised 
industries, against 51 British, valued at 
about £11 million. He adds that at the 
same date the American public sector, 
similarly defined, owned 1,7^ computers; 
and that there is no public record of any of 
these being made outside the United States. 


Fisons and Boots have agreed to co-oper¬ 
ate in the development of ftjtftcnltural 
chemicals in the future so that products 
from either company’s laboratories will be 
available to the other. The interchange of 
information will also enable the testing of 
new products to be extended. Similar joint 
development agreements have been made 
with Kureha Chemicals of Japan this year 
and, some years ago, with Gdgy of Switzer¬ 
land. 

★ 

Colvilles, which has already spent £iOo 
million on its Ravenscraig site, is. to increase 
sheet steel capacity at a cost of £4,5 million. 
Extra soaking pits are to be provided ai 
Ravenscraig and a second single-stand milk 
and a third cut-up line arc to be added 
(rartcosh, the associated rolling mill. 


'fhe British Motor Corporation's deputy 
chairman revealed this week that 40 per cent 
of its commercial vehicle production is 
exported and that earnings from such 
exports since the war amount to nearly 
£320 miBion. Already accounting for more 
man half of Jicht commercial production 
and a quarter of trucks, a new £i 1 million 
factory in Scotland is increasing this share 
with u target of t,ooo units a week. 


British Railways have been displaying the 
results of their latest effort to compete with 
the road services. This is a set of four arti¬ 
culated car-carrying wagons capable of car- 
rying 34 cars on two tiers at spe^s up to 
75 mph in train loads of five or more sets. 
A prototype set of these wagons, which were 
developed with the co-operation of the Ford 
Motor Company, were shown during the 
week to othtir car manufacturers, who will 
be able to cither buy or lease them from 
British Railways. Reactions so far have been 
favourable, but the car wagons will not be 
ready for service until their bogies have 
been modified. 
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Sulzer— a creative force 
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The close co-operation between the Arab Bank 
branches in the Middle East, North and 
West Africa and Arab Bank (Overseas) Ltd., 
in Switzerland, forges strong commercial links 
between the many countries in which they operate. 

For your business with the fast developing 
markets of the Middle East, North Africa and 
Nigeria, the Arab Bank offers you its 
comprehensive banking ^rvice, first hand 
knowledge and long experience in these countries. 

Tlie Arab Bank (Oversea^) Ltd. ihi Zurich and 
Geneva enjoys the unique position of being 
able to offer you all types 0|f banking services 
both in Switzerland and the countries where 
the Arab Bank branches operate. 


Sulzer Marine Diesel Engines 
up to 27,600 b. h. p. for 
tankers, freighters and 
passenger vessels. 

I^ulzer Turbocharged Marine 
Diesel Engines of the RD type 


are the simplest two-stroke 
engines of the present day 


Sulzer Brothers Limited 
Winterthur, Switzerland 


Asnocialed companies' Winterthur: Schweizerlsche Lokomotiv- und Maschinert- 
fabnk, ZurcherstraOe 41; London W.C.1: Sulzer Bros. (London) Ltd.. Bainbridge 
Stroet; Paris 7e: Cie de Construction Mdcanique Proc^dds Sulzer. 19, rue Cognacq- 
Jay; Peris lie: Soci^td Anonyme Chauffage Sulzer. 7, avenue do la Rdpublioue; 
Bruxeltea S: Socl6t6 Anonyme Beige Sulzer Frdres, Chauffage et Ventilation, 
13, avenue Marnix; Amalerdam-C: Qebroeders Sulzer Nederland N. V.. Singol 146; 
Oslo: Sulzer Brothers, Nordisk AksjoselsKap, Riddervoldsgate 7; Sluttgerl-S: Ge- 
briider Sulzer, Heizung und Liifiung GmbH. TurtbachstraBo 4; Wlon III: Qebruder 
Sulzer (Wien) GmbH, Am Heumarkt 13; Midrld: Sulzer Hermanos S. A., Aparta- 
do 6050, Lissabon: Sulzer IrmBos Ltda., AparUdo 2702; New York (9) N.Y.: Sulzer 
Bros. Inc., 19 Rector Street; Spartanbiirf 8.C,'(USA): Sulzer Bros.. Inc.. Textile 
Machinery Division, P.O. Box 1695. 2 ^ Magnofifl Street; Montreal •: Sulzer Bros. 
(Canada) Ltd.. 1310 Greene Avenue. Suite 650; MoxIcol.O.F.: Sulzer Hermanos S. A., 
Apartado postal 7163; RIo da Janeiro: Sulzer do Brasil S. A , Caixa postal 2435; 
Buenos Alrea (R 74): S. A. Sulzer Hermanos S I.L., Avenida Belgrano No 865. 29 P.: 
Beirut: Siitzer Bros. Ltd. & SUM !Wint(rthur, Middle East Coniultina Offlde, P.O. 
Box 5317; JohannesDiirg: Sulzer Bros. (South Africa) Ltd., P.O Box 930; Slngipore: 
Sulzer-SLM Central Office tor S.E. Asia, Newton P.O. Box 8: Mllaon'a Point N.S.W. 
(Australia); Sulzer Bros. (London) Ltd.. P.O. Box 61; Tokyo: Sulzer Brothan (Japan) 
Limited. C.P.0.147. - Represented in alt other countries. 


kUt BINI IIP. 

Head Office, AMMAN, JORDAN 

Paid-up Capital: £ 5 , 500,000 Reserves; £ 6 , 600,000 
Assets: £ 111 . 000,000 

37 Branches In ADEN, BAHRAIN, GAZA, JORDAN, 
LEBANON, LIBYA, MOROCCO, NIGERIA, QATAR, 
SAUDI ARABIA, SHARJAH, SUDAN, TUNISIA. 

km lANK (OVERSEAS) IfO. 

Paid-up capital: Swiss Francs 26 , 400 , 000 , 

70 Talstrassfe, Zurich, Switzerland. 

Telephone: 25 . 50 . 55 . Telex 32 . 279 . 

Geneva Branch: 3 rue du Marche. 

Telephone: 022 . 25 . 43 . 55 . Telex: 22 . 038 . 
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*257. granl liwnls 
ynr ficliry cisi 

This is Bidefbrd. A popular holiday resort in glorious country¬ 
side* But to the Board of Trade it is a Spec^ Devdopment 
Area, where good labour is pkntiful, land is available and 
suitable industries qualify for as much as 25 ” o factory building 
grant and 10 % grant for machinery. Similar facilities exist in 
Ilfracombe; and all over Devon the County Council oifcis 
co-operation with industrialists to build fiictorics to be let on 
long lease at low rates. Ctemniaicatjons are good; housing is 
available;the$ea*s all round yonandlivingis pleasant. Sendoff 
the coupon—fix a date by phone to come and see for yourself. 

ndustry for DeYon 

De\on County Council, County Hall, Exetei, Devon 
H Hcillib, Industrial Development Officer. Td: Exeter 779 17 E\ ?8i 


To G H Hollis loeustnal De1rel<q»m0nt Officer^, 

Devon County Council, County Hail axOtor, Devon 

Please send me details ot the advaatagee of a factory in Devon 

Name 


Company 

Address 


M.OCK tatloroo t ea a e 



f 

JBdw to buy and sdl in the 
billion dollar Japans market 

One way is to open your own office in Tokyo staffed 
with 3,000experts on Japan’s industries, commerce and 
foreign trade. In effect tliis is what you get when you 
deal with Japan’s largest general trading company, 
Mitsubishi Shoji of Tukya From its head office with 
100 blanches and associates throughout the world, 
Mitsubishi Shoji helped over 5,000 overseas firms do 
41,500,000,000 worth of import-export business in 
Japan last} ear. Mitsubishi Shoji handles everj thing 
fiom consumer goods to heavy industrial equipment. 
Long association v ith other Mitsubishi enterprises (30 
of Japan’s laigcst corporations; gives you a priceless 
achantage when eillier buying or selling in the Japa¬ 
nese maiket. Put Mitsubishi Shoji’s proven ability to 
\\ork ior \oux firm. For complete information write to; 

Ge oral importers A Exporters 

MITSUBISHI SHOJI KAISHA. LTO. 

Mil Offtes: Martiftouebi, Tokyo, Jipan 
loidoi IrsMb’ Bow Bolls House, 6/ead Street, London, E C 4 
Avixsiu IridilitwodL DusseidQrLiiambiir& Pans* Milano* Madrid 
and 55 other maicr cities around the world 


i/ii 
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RESTWICnVE PRACTICES IN EEC 


Growling at Gnmdig 


Brussels 

W ITH all the cautioo.of a bpnxb dis¬ 
posal apprentice the Brussels Con> 
misdon^s; competition division last /week 
)(irotK>poccd its first ban on. an elcclnsive 
distribution agreement. ban^ which is 
subject to-appeal to^the Cotpihlinity’s court 
of justices is on the' agreement between the 
German Grundig group and the French 
company Consten, by which Consien had a 
sole agency to sell Gruudig's products in 
France—at prices 25 per cent fiigher than 
the .Commission deemed justifiable. Consten 
was also able to seek legal protection of its 
exclusive position under French law. The 
Omraission has ruled that this exclusive 
agreement infringes the monopoly provisions 
W the Rome Treaty, and has forbidden the 
two firms to obstruct rival imports of 
Grundig products into France. 

In making this decision the Commission 
leant over backwards to avoid establishing 
a precedent applying to all exclusive trading 
agreements. Exclusive agreements that 
lead to savings in production and distribu¬ 
tion costs, and in which an appropriate 
share of these savings is reserv^ for the 
consumer, are toleraied by the. Rome 
Treaty, and the Commission says that it 
still intends to grant block exemptions to ^ 
Wge number of them. 

^In the Grundig case Consicft’s local mon* 
opoly was assured by an export ban imposed 

KEY INDICATORS 


WORLD COMMODITY PRICES 


Septernbfor has baen generally a bright 
month for celihmodity markets. The 
indicator has shpwn weokly Increases 
that amount to a 4"par cant incraasa over 
the month as a ¥mola. The indicator 
ROSE by 0*9 points this wook (tp 
September 30th). Tin was the com* 
modtty that rose most Inprjce. 



1 ' l*»rcentft|* 

1 ehsnk* from."^ 


\fS9m ibO Previous Twelve 


Sept. 23| Sept. 30| 


ALL ITEMS 
Fopd 

Fibres 

IOf-2 ! HO I 1 + 4 0 

100-7 j 107 1 1 + 2 81 

105 3 ; 105 3 + 0 3 

209 0 1 219 1 1 +18 -1 

1. , 

+ 4-7 

- 4-9 
+ 3-4 
+09 0 

The Economist Cormnudhy Price Indicator indudes 
nineteert comhtoditfes ^v»gkred according ro their 
rdative sharaMjrf tccrld mdet in 195H* 

* Chanees retata to tkit toeak^s figunts, but thesle', 
ex<^t for tha metal groups are provisional because 
auofanons for tea and v^ool are tutt yet avaHaile 
heyond last ztfeek. 


by Grundig on its dealers in other countries 
^d further by having Grundig staiiop its 
products destined for FYance with a French 
.registered trade-mark (“ Gint'*) in such a 
way that ir was quite impractical to remove. 
Consten now has actions pending in French 
courts agaihst companies who have been 
buying Grundig products from German 
wholesalers for sale in France, on the 
grounds both of unfair competition in flout¬ 
ing the established sales organisation, and 
of trade mark infringement. This, the Com¬ 
mission thought, went beyond the tolerable 
degree of restraint of trade whatever its 
allegedly beneficial effects on production 
and distribution. 

Although the Commission has gone to 
considerable lengths to forestall any precise 
extrapolation from its ruling, the Grundig- 
Consten decision should do much to inform 
future designers of exclusive distribution 
agreements as to w^hcrc the limits are. Many 
of the 6,000, of the 26,000 contracts regis¬ 
tered in Brussels, awraiting the Commission’s 
ruling, which do have exclusivity clauses, 
may now be rensed. The rame wfll no 
doubt go for the use of trade marks. 


GERMAN RAILWAYS 


Grinding the Axe 

Frankjurt 

P ROFESSOR OEFTERING, President of 
German Federal Railways, is the latest 
of Europe's railway .managers to press for 
drastic solutions for the chronic financial 
difficulties into which their enterprises have 
slipped. This is the impression gained 
from a report, prepared by «Bvinde$babn, 

at the request of the German parliament, 
the contents of which, tfipugh being 
treated ds’'highly confideriridr, have been 
widely leaked. The main proposal is the 
closure of about one-quarter of the tptajj rail 
net-work which carrier pnly about 5 per. cent 
of all rail traffic. The .measure would affect 
passenger well as ^ods traffic. In 
addition,, more than half the general goods 
depots and nunierous express goods 
despatch offices would be closed. On the 
other hand, there are no plans for raising 
charges apart from a possible increase in 
charts for commiiter traffic. 

The recent further big detcrior^ition in 
the financial position of Che Federal railways 
will no doiibt help to create a tepeptive 
public attitude towards radical measufe^ for 
bringing about “ strength tbrou^ retrench¬ 
ment.” The railways* deficit, which in 1962 


amounted to^ DM no million, rose to 
DM 409 million in 1963 and has increased 
further in the course of this year. These 
deficits must be financed'by borrowing, even 
though fhe railways are gradually reaching 
the li^ts of reasonable Indebtedness. Even 
nw\ they are obliged to issue two loans a 
year merely to aerVlpc their interest pay¬ 
ments. Tim situation has already imposed 
considerable cries in investment projects, in 
particular a dSh^y Jin the electrification jwd- 
^amme so urgehtly needed for rationalisa¬ 
tion. 

There are indications, however, that the 
reorganisation plan put forward by the rail¬ 
ways is intended partly as a tactical move. 
Its aim is evidently to saddle the tht 
proprietor of the Bundcsbahn, with the 
responsibility for measures that Will be 
necessary if it refuses to give the railways 
fresh subsidies. Basically, the Bundtstohn's 
deficit is a political deficit: the railways are 
compelled to bear a multitude of social 
responsibilities, particularly losses arising 
from the anilicially low fares for commuter 
and student travel, though on the freight 
side it gets some protection through control 
of road haulage rates. The Bundesbahn 
therefore considers it only fair that the state 
should relieve them of these burdens. 


SAHARAN GAS 

Open Day at Arzew 

L ast Sunday Mr Ben Bella, President of 
Algeria, cast aside convention and per¬ 
formed the opening rites at a plant that w as 
hardly ready to run—instead of the nicw^e 
normal ritual valve-^turning after months of 
operation at full belr. Partly this was be¬ 
cause of the delays that have attended the 
building of the £31 million gas liquefaction 
plant at Arzew, but largely it was because 
of the political value of the j^ant as an ex¬ 
ample of foreign ihycstmeni in .Mgeria. This 
is the last, and most exlp*-*t>sive, link in the 
chain that will bring natural gas to Britain 
to be made into town gas. Everything ebc 
is completed: the million rermiiMl at 
Ganvey Island from whidh the gas ia to be 
piped through a £io million pipaific to 
the area boards; the £13 million plpclmc 
bringing the gas 320 miles to the coast'from 
the huge Hassi r’Mel gas field in, the desert; 
and the two tankers, specially built'—at a 
cost of £$ million each-^to cany liquid 
methane at minus-165 •€, one of which, the 
** Methane Princess,” has now been expen¬ 
sively waiting seven we^ks at Afzw for its 
first load. 

Tlie logic of the.operation is inescapable: 
or seemed ^ when it was decided on in 
1961, ftekrves at Hassi r\Mcl are esti¬ 
mated at ID*’ cubic nietres of recoverable 
natural gas—an almost unusable asset when 




discovered—since untransportable even to 
local markets eitcept by a pipeline v^di tbc 
limited Algerian market could not justify. 
However, methane, which co&pri^es most 
of the Algerian gas, can be llqi^ed by 
freezing, reducing it to l/6ooth of its 
gaseous volume, and, if kept cold, could be 
transported like any petroleum product. 



Once the problem of building suitable in¬ 
sulated tanks to achieve this was overcome, 
the deposits at Hassi had access to the world 
market—and the possibilities for the world 
energy market were enlarged another degrw. 

A^ny companies have been involved in 
the project. The field is owned by SN 
Repal and CFP ai^ run by SN Repal; the 
pipeline by those producers plus Electricity 
and Gas of Algeria; and the plant by the 
Compagnie Al^erienne du Methane Liquide 
. (CAMEL) which is 40 per cent Conch, 20 
^ per cent Al^rian government and the rest 
by French interests. Conch, which has 
carried out much of the work that has made 
the project feasible, is owned by Continental 
Oil and Shell (40 per cent each) and Union 
Stock Yards of Chicago; it owns British 
Methane, responsible for buying the 
methane at Arzew, shipping it to Britain and 
reselling it, jointly wiA the Gas Council. 
Britain is not the only customer: it will 
take two-thirds of the Arzew plant's pro¬ 
duction. The rest is earmarked for France 
and will be shipped when the tanker Jules 
Verne is ready next year. 

Algerian Welcome 

P RESUMABLY CAMEL Will be seeking 
other customers for its liquid methane 
in due course; much of the initial expense 
of the Arzew plant is in services and the 
unit cost of any expansion will be far lower. 
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The Gas Council, however, is unlikely to 
hurry into the market for more Algaian 
methane. Other,' cheaper sources S gas 
are opening up nearer home and Esso is 
planning a large gas liquefaction plant in 
Libya. It is clearly in the council's interest 
to buy supplies from as many sources as 
possible as they develop for simple com¬ 
mercial reasons, even if the political situa¬ 
tion in Algeria did not raise doubts about 
too exclusive a dependence on supplies 
from there. And in any case, developments 
in gas making—-particularly new processes 
based on much cheaper light i^troleum 
distillates—have partly superseded the 
Algerian exercise. At a guess, the gas is 
landed at Canvey Island at therm and 
delivered to the area boards at jid- 
‘‘Reforming" it to the spedficatiems ct town 
gas (methane has a much higher calorific 
value than gas appliances can cope with) 
would add another penny ; or it can simply 
be mixed with “leaner'' gases. But it is 
now possible to make town gas from light 
distillate for as little as fijd. a therm. There 
are also hints that the gas industry will soon 
be able to make its own “ rich gas." 

This is very nice for British gas but 
worrying for the companies with heavy 
investments in Algeria. Since the beginning 
of the project the Algerian government has 
reacteo to its growing financial difficidties 
by imposing increasingly stiff restrictions, 
for example on foreign exchange remittance, 
on foreign companies. One result has been 
the opposite, presumably, of what the 
government would desire: an increasing 
reluctance on the part of the companies con¬ 
cerned to put further capital at risk. Three 
years ago, planning maps of the bay at 
Arzew would have shown a rash of projects 
based on the natural gas: there is no sign 
of these proceeding now, except perhaps 
for a fertiliser plant. But on Sunday Mr 
Ben Bella reminded the crowd at Arzew of 
CAMEL'S promise that the liquefaction 
plant would be the “ first step and that other 
ractories, particularly polythene, synthetic 
rubber and other petrochemicals, would 
soon be built. He is certain to remind 
CAMEL of that promise too. 


INTERNATIONAL BANKING 

Branching Out 

O NE of the many consequences of mount¬ 
ing trafik congestion in London and 
New York is that bankers in the traditional 
financial centres of these two cities are find¬ 
ing foemselves increasingly isolated from 
their customers in mid-town Manhattan and 
the West End of London. Foreign banks 
as well as domestic ones are being forced in 
many cases to move nearer some of their 
business customers. In New York, Barclays 
DCO has now opened a second branch in 
an elegant stretch of Park Avenue which 
is rapidly coming to rival Wall Street as a 
financial* hub. This new branch will sup¬ 
plement the one that the bank maintains 
in Wall Street, which remains the centre 
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lyhere New York bankers dp businei^ wkh 
eacii ocher, the money market and tfah stcicl 
exchanges. 

In London the trend towards dual finan¬ 
cial centres is not yet quite so pronounced, 
but has been sufficient to induce a number 
of American banks to open second branches 
in the West End, even though these are 
often profitable only in the broadest sense 
of providina a sei^vice whose lack might lose 
a bank busmess. The latest of the Ameri¬ 
can banks to move in this direction is the 
Chemical Bank, New York Trust Company, 
which plans to open a Mayfair branch next 
summer. An indication of its success in 
London (reflecting the success in general 
of American banks here) is that its staff by 
that time will have increased about tenfold 
bom the do^ employees who opened 
Chemicars first London branch, in the City, 
4i years ago. 


NORTHERN FRANCE 

Searching for Growth 

Paris 

F rance's problems with its lesh 
developed regions have been aggravateef 
by the recent rapid increase in the birth 
rate after decades of demographic stagna¬ 
tion. Nowhere is this more apparent than 
in the Nerd and Pas de Calais regions. In 
Staples near Boulogne, for example, a 
record birth rate of 33 per 1,000 draws 
jocular comparison with China. Along 
the cdte Anglais some 40 per cent of the 
total population is under 20 years of age. 
This demographic upturn has combined 
with the relatively slow growth of the Nord 



mmmm " PROJECTED 

ass OTHER MAIN ROADS 

B PROPOSED ENTRANCE TO CHANNEL TUNNEL 

and the Pas de Calais to strengthen the pull 
of population towards the Paris region and 
other Common Market countries, notably 
Germany. 

This migration towards areas of biuader 
opportunity underlines the failure of this 
area sufficiently to diversify an economy 
based traditionally on agriculture, coal, steel 
and textiles. Much of the region's decline 
has in the past been blamed on poor com¬ 
munication. However the proximity of this 
northern area to other common market 
countries has produced a drastic re-examina¬ 
tion of transi^n facilities. The completion 
within the next Plan (1966-1970) of new 
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Banking in Libya 


THE COMMERCIAL 
BANK SAX. 

(Incoi'poriiied in Libyu) 

Chairman: His Exc«llc;iKy Si;XtUUg:h Boy Mum 
Oen^riil Matuiyur; Mr. K. A. Aiulorsoii 

Auiliorij|$Qd Capital £L. 1.000.tXK) (w£l .000.000 siorling) 
Paid-up Capital JuL J250.000 (-£S50.000 sierling ) 

is now open for business 
at 2,4,6 and 8 Maidan Iqbal, 
Tripoli, Libya. 

A branch is planned 
for Benghazi. 

Enquiries concerning’ the banking services 
available and the facilities for linancing trade 
afforded by the new bank will be welcomed by 
the head ollices and branches of The Chartered 
Bank and The Eastern Bank Limited, with which 
The Commercial Bank S.A.L. is associated. 


The Chartered Bank 

(Incorporated b5^ Royal Charter. 1858) 

Head Office • 38 Bishopsgate, London. E.C.2 
2 Regent Street, London, S.W.l 
52 Mosley Street, Manchester 2 
28 Derby House, Exchange Buildings. Liverpool 2 


Ihe Eastern Bank Limited 

Head Office; 2;S, Crosby Squai-e, London, E.C.3 



National Bank of 
Pakistan 

ft I ill I,.tun./ hi,if, I I'l.r '^iir/,iin]f itnnk ill' f\if.i\f4tfi fht/irnrfif M.\ •>/ 

1,1.,' h , 'll ii\ /I; ii.i't'i i/Hh’ilt n/' i'/tf I huti/lfi nl'Mi miitii’i it tfunfi'ti.) 

I STAlJLISHI-n 

Head Office: Bunder Rmid. Knractrr 
Capiuil: Aiflhoii'ictl. Issued and 


Subscribed. Pak. Rs. 3(X(MKMKK> 

Pi.id-iip. I\iL Rs. : 1,000,01)0 

Reserve I uiui . J\ik. Rs. 37,(MM),0(K) 

IXposii.s. Pak. R.n. I,900dX)0,000 


The National Bank of Pakistan* continuing its policy 
of expansion, has pleasure in announcing the open¬ 
ing on 25th September of a new branch office in 
the U.S.A. at 

37, WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 


With 3^2 Branches ihroughoui Pakistan, o\erscas 
branches at lONDON, BIRMINCMAM, BRADI ORD, 
NtW YORK, JEDDAH, CAUTJrTA. DAR-ES- 
SALAAM and HONG-KONG, and a world-wide 
nctwi^rk of correspondents, the Bunk is well equipped to 
transact Banking business of every description through¬ 
out the world. 

) inti' ciufnines ii /// he welt iinitul fi\ the Stuntigei' iii 

20 EASICHEAP, LONDON, E.C.3. 

le/etflionc: MlSeint* lane OJHH 

OP 411 SI RATFORD ROAD, SPARK HILL, 
UmMlNGlIAM, II. 
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autoroutes linking the North with Paris and 
Benelux on one axis, and Germany on 
imothcr, promises considerable .changes in 
ihe area's transport structure. Water trans¬ 
port too, frequently criticised as archaic in 
France, mil be considerably enhanced by 
the completion before 1970 of the Canal du 
Nord. Linked with this is the imppvcment 
of Dunkirk liarbour and the electrification of 
the railways. 

Now that the region is assured of easier 
access to markets it has more chance to 
diversify. However, few people in the 
Nord-Pas de Calais region seem completely 
clear yet which industries they wish to 
attract* or stimulate. Some attention is at 
last being paid to possibilities in the organic 
chemical sector which has been generally 
neglected despite the fact that the region’s 
coal has a 30 per cent ammonia content. 
A starting point for petrochemicals too is 
provided by HP’s refinery at Dunkirk. The 
multiplier effect of a chemical industry 
would be particularly useful, while the 
production of artificial fibres could inject 
new life into the region’s traditional textile 
industries centred on the Lillc-Tourcoing- 
Roubaix urban complex. A start in tliis 
direction has been made by Courtaulds' new 


factory at Calais—-the company has made 
rayon there since 1924—designed eventually 
to produce about 12 million lb of courtelle a 
year, and the Norsyntex plant at Arras, due 
to op.m next year with an eventual capacity 
of 25-30 million Jb of nylon a year. In the 
purely carbo-chemical section projects have 
been controlled exclusively by the state- 
owned Charbonnages de France, frequently 
in co-opcraiion with private companies. If 
Dutch gas comes to northern France the coal 
mines will doubtless pay increasing atten¬ 
tion to carbo-chcmicals. 

For the time being, it seems likely to be 
largely French companies which will be 
entering the area. Comparatively little in¬ 
terest has been shown so far by France's 
common market partners while British firms 
can get more attractive investment incen¬ 
tives in their own development areas. 

JLCOSLA\^ DOLLAR AUCTIONS 

Premiums Plus 

D ollar-purchasing British business¬ 
men who fork out a premium— 
currently around 10 per cent—^for their 


investment currency on London’s invost* 
ment dollar market consider themselves^ 
hard done by. But Britons in their woe^^ 
would be envied by the heads of enterprises 
and research institutes in Jugoslavia! anxious 
to impon extra equipment fpr which they 
have no special exchange allocation. For 
simply in order to import equipment they 
frequently have to pay premiums in excess 
of 1,000 per cent for the small amounts of 
scarce dollars fought over at auctions 
organised by local banks. 

Nearly all Jugoslav enterprises have small 
stores of precious foreign exchange, ob¬ 
tained by a variety of means, that they have 
not had to surrender to the Central Bank. 
Hospitals, for instance, frequently earn ^ 
currency by sub-contracting for research 
work on behalf of foreign institutions. Often 
they find that they have amassed almost 
enough currency for a piece of foreign 
equipment. To obtain the balance of the 
necessary sum they then turn to the local 
bank, which will also have available a 
limited amount of foreign exchange. In¬ 
evitably, other enterprises and institutions 
in the area will also be after the bank’s 
meagre store of foreign exchange. Banks 
have been only too happy to alwndon any 

A 


Communists on the Never Never 

One intriguing simlarity beitceen the Soviet Lhhon and Bntain that 
neiv hire purchaae credit extended in 1963 amounted to around £800 million 
in both countries. 


HTRF. PURCHASE IN RUSSIA 


V IR I TAI l,Y unknown icn years ago, hire 
purchase is today very inucii a part 
ol Soviet life. .And for the first time 
the Russian authoriiics have produced, 
at ::,i33 million roubles in 1963, a figure 
for total new credit sales. Unrortunatcly. 
they have still to produce a figure for 
repayments, and there is still no figure for 
the total debt outstanding. 

Hire purchase facilities were first intro¬ 
duced into the Soviet Union on any scale 
in t959 and have grown rapidly since then. 
In die Ukraine in 1963, credit sales ac¬ 
counted for II per cent of total sales of 
consumer durables; in the Russian Re¬ 
public {which includes Moscow 1 it was 
nearer 7 per cent. For Britain, the com¬ 
parable figure, including motor car sales, 
lb about 16 per cent. No less than 64 per 
cent of all television sets sold in the USSR 
in 1063 were sold on credit (in Britain it is 
about so per cent). 

The usual procedure in tlie USSR 
is fv^r the mdi\'idual worker to arrange to 
have a certain amount deducted Ironi his 
wages each forniighi and sent to the store 
from which he is buying his gv^ods. But 
the employing Soviet “firm” bears no 
legal liability for the hire purchase debts 
of its employees ; and in those Ukrainian 


cities where an alternati\’c system more 
like western HP has been in operation, it 
has been Found that the bad-dcbi rate 
higher among older “indirect" accounts 
than among the others. 

The alternative system, which is only 
working in the L^kraine at die moment, is 
for individuals to arrange with the stores 
to make their fortnightly payments them¬ 
selves. In the L^krainc pwple can choose 
between the two systems ; most of them 
prefer the second and, in 1963, 78 per cent 
of hire purchase agreements were of this 
kind. In order to encourage the prompt 
payment of instalments, sit^res arc en¬ 
titled to “ fine " their customers onc-ic*nth 
ol a per cent of the amount for each day 
the payment is overdue. 

'I'o reduce the risk of bad debts Furdier, 
before entering a hire purchase agreement 
the individual has to obtain from his em¬ 
ployer a certificate tevtifiing that he is 
sober, industrious and reliable. How^*vcr, 
some enterprises seem to have issued 
these to an\ onc who cares to ask for them ; 
and there have been suggestions in the 
pre.ss that in future diey should only be 
issued with the approval of the factory 
trade union committee (more responsible 
types than the factory management ?). 


There are also limits laid down covering 
the amount an individual can obtain on 
hire purcliase at any one time—set by the 
ministries of trade, with wide variations 
between different republics. In the 
Ukraine, individuals arc restricted to 
the equivalent of three tnonths’ earn¬ 
ings ; in the Russian Republic it is four 
months; in Azerbaijan there is no moiie- 
tary limit, while the Georgians seem to 
be limited to purchasing one object at a 
lime. 

The ministries ol trade also set the repay¬ 
ment periods. For clothes this is usually 
between six months and a year ; for con¬ 
sumer durables it is between one year and 
two years, although there is talk of extend¬ 
ing it in some cases. The state authorities 
are als(» responsible for deciding which 
goods may be bought on hire purchase 
and which may only be bought for cash. 
In general, goods in especially short sup¬ 
ply in the Soviet economy may be 
bought only loi cash, while those that arc 
more readily available can be had on in¬ 
stalments. Ar the nionieni, television sets, 
radios, and cameias can be bought for 
credit, w’hile refrigerators and washing 
machines can still be bought only for cash. 
Some of these decisions, taken without 
knowing the state of the market in outlying 
areas, can consequently lead to the usual 
anomalies. For example, in spite of the fact 
that there is an apparent surplus of sewing 
machines in the Russian Republic—-the 
ministry pays a special bonus on sewing- 
machine sales—it was not until Februar\% 
1964, that it authorised the co-operatives 
network (which operates mainly in rural 
areas) to sell them on credit. 
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attempt at judging applicants according to 
supposed merit; and instead they have sub- 
i^tuted the straight capitalist method of an 
auaion. This year, when foreign exchange 
has been particularly scarce in Jugoslavia, 
bidding has reached giddy heights on this 
prey market. While officially the dollar 
Sills for 750 dinars, one factory in Slovenia 
was recently squeezed for as much as 
9,000 dinars per dollar. 

ISRAEL 

Wages on the Move 

\ Jerusalem 

T he Israel government appears to have 
scored a major victory in its struggle to 
check the rise in wages which in Israel are 
tied directly to the cost of living. The trade 
unions have agreed to alter the agreement 
governing the payment of cost of living 
allowances although it had still some time 
ro run. As a result, an increment of only 
3.2 per cent will be paid to wage and salary 
earners from the beginning of this month. 
Under the agreement previously in force, a 
Y’ty much larger increase would have had 
be paid as from July^ 


World Reserves 

The strong post war economic expansion 
in the industrial European countries and a 
succession of large United States deficits 
have caused a remarkable redistribution of 
world gold and foreign exchange reserves; 
mostly they have flowed to the main 
European countries,,but also to Japan and 
Canada. 

Primary producing countries as a group 
-were, until relatively recently, holding a 
^decreasing share of the world reserves. 
Since 1961, when their reserves dropped to 
less than 28 per cent of the world total, their 
share has risen gradually. Even their 
unusually large reserve gains in 1963 and 
1964, when commodity prices rose sub¬ 
stantially, merely served to bring their 
share in world reserves back to the 194B 
level. And most of this improvement went 
not to the underdeveloped countries but to 
ihe more advanced primary producers 
such as Australia and South Africa. 


Gold holdings foreign exchange 

Q3 USA Other induetnal countries 
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However, the government has still a num¬ 
ber of hurdles to surmount. The most dan«> 
gerous is the implementation of the Horo¬ 
witz Report (by the governor of the central 
bank), which in its original form contained 
sensible recommendations aimed at unify¬ 
ing the largo number of wage and salary 
scales existing in Israel’s public services. 
Now, possessors of degrees and diplomas 
have been excluded, and after arduous nego¬ 
tiations with their representatives have been 
assured that their previous pay differentials 
as compared wiih administrative staff will 
be safeguarded. They are also to have 
their “ literature allowance ’* increased by 
two-thirds. Apart from differentials and 
literature, these academicians ” arc to get 
a pay increase of nearly tiinc per cent, net 
of income lax. 

Moreover, the original Horowitz Report 
suggested that officials should be classified 
into the proposed new grades on the basis 
of “ job evaluation ” by experts. Instead, 
the work is now to be done by comminscs 
with equal representation from the manage¬ 
ments and the staffs concerned. The result 
looks like being a wholesale upgrading in 
pay for most employees of the Government, 
national institutions and local authorities, 
jyho accordingly will benefit appreciably 
more than industrial workerr.. 

Staffs of Government-controlled com¬ 
panies, too, have been demanding pay in¬ 
creases. The Treasury is temporarily 
opposing this, fearing a snowballing effect, 
but it has indicated that anything given the 
civil servants will have to be given here too. 
And demands for wage increases in other 
parts of the economy are certain to be stimu¬ 
lated by any big concessions to the officials 
—the more so since labour shortages in the 
main population centres arc becoming in¬ 
creasingly serious and the election atmo¬ 
sphere is beginning to make itself fL’lr in 
anticipation of 1965. 

SUGAR PRICES 

Coping with the Swings 

I N the year to June 30th, world " free ” 
sugar prices fliiciuatcd wildly between 
£46 and £105 a ton, and the average price 
rose 68 per cent over that of the year before. 
Against this background the British Sugar 
Ikiard’s achievement in holding average sell¬ 
ing prices in the United Kingdom to a mere 
2.2 per cent above the 1962-63 level is no 
mean feat, and explains why the board con¬ 
siders the past year to have been a success¬ 
ful one even though it ran up an overall 
deficit of nearly £19 million. 

It is the board's function to stabilise 
United Kingdom sugar prices by levying a 
surcharge on British refiners when world 
prices are below a predetermined level, and 
making disttibution payments when world 
prices are Apvc it. The pric^ qhosien in 
this way is one that is based on the price 
agreed with Commonwealdi suppliers under 
the . Commonwealth Sugar Agreement, 
through which Britain buys about half its 


annual sugar supplies, which total some 3 
million tons. About 850,000 tons are nor¬ 
mally provided by the British Sugar Cor¬ 
poration, which sells domestically produced 
beet sugar, and the remainder is imported 
at so-callcd free " market prices. These 
last are based on supply and demand for 
the marginal tonnages of sugar not prixrurcd 
by Britain and the United States under 
special agreements. 

The Sugar Board's price mechanism was 
not originally required or designed to meet 
frequent and violent fluctuations in supply 
and price. This lack of flexibility helped 
swell last year's deficit. But the procedures 
have now been streamlined, apd in view of 
the reduction of £5 million in the board's 
borrowings already achieved since June 
30fh, its determination to wipe off the 
deficit in the current year docs not look 
unrealistic. Although the need to do this 
will mean that the surcharge this year will 
be slightly higher than it might otherwise 
have been, the board hopes that prices may 
drop somewhat in the first half of 1965. 
But this will depend largely on the size of 
northern hemisphere beet crops, which will 
not be known for a month or two. In the 
meantime prices look fairly stable at current 
low leveJ.s. 

SHORTER NOTES 

^ The Atlantic Communiry Development 
Group for l^tin America has now been 
formally incorporated in Luxembourg with 
an initial share subscription trf $16 million, 
about half of which has been paid in by the 
American banks and businesses belonging 
to this international investment consortium. 
Almost as much has been subscribed by 
European concerns and a small amount by 
Japanese and Canadian companies. Only 
one British company. Shell Petroleum, has 
so far joined the ADELA group, although 
at least one British o\'erseas bank is expected 
to join too. On the whole, however, it still 
seems that British concerns prefer to gp it 
alone in Latin America. The ADELA 
Roup's object is the dual one of profitable 
investment and the encouragement of 
private enterprise in Latin America, and 
its equii5j financing is expected to be accom¬ 
panied in many cases by fixed-interest 
financing by the Inter-American Develop¬ 
ment Bank. 

* 

Italian experts are studying the possibili¬ 
ties of creating fishing grounds in the Gulf 
of Taranto by dumping old motor cars on 
the sea bed. Earlier experiments in the 
United States showed that these dumps of 
cars rapidly accumulate maritime fauna and 
thus become attractive to fish as breeding 
grounds. 

* 

Just as Britain made a killing of £300,000 
on its stamps commemorating Shakespeare's 
birthday, so the Greeks now hc^ to make 
A £3009000 profit from scliine coins com¬ 
memorating their royal wedmng. This 
could set a fashion. 
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LONDON MAKKCT 

Steels Set the Pace 


T Hr latest findincs of tlic National 
Opinion Poll—the Conservative lead 
over labour increased from 0.2% to 2.9';,. 
^puc the stock market in a buoyant mood 
in mid week. While the Hardy Spicer 
strike had a certain dampening influence on 
the market on Thursday the political stocks 
headed by steels went further ahead. Their 
impetus was su£Scicnt to take The Ecemo* 
mist-ExUl indicator through to a new peak 
of 430.0, a gain of over 5 points on the 
week. Steel share jobbers have had two of 
their busiest days since the 1959 election 
for buyers, still mainly small investors have 
been out in force. With Ladbrokes shorten¬ 
ing the odds on a Conservative victory, the 
stock market's main gambling counter, steel 
5uaic opiiuiiv, have bCvfl ill great demand 
and three month option rates on these shares 
are now back up again to 4s. 6d. for 
Stewarts and Lloyds, John Summers and 
United Steel. Propenies also have been in 
much demand for option deals. 

For the moment investors are taking their 
cue from the improving Conservative elec¬ 
tion prospects rather than the woi-sening 
balance of payments deficit particularly ns 
the impact of the latter was considerably 
sohened by Mr Maudling's assurance that 
he had no plans for ** retrenchment." But 
given the host of economic uncertainties 
some brokers arc asking how much higher 
prices generally can go before they discount 
a Conservative victory. Much will depend 
on the attitude of the institutions, many of 
which arc still inclined to stay out of the 
market. If voters on October 15th confirm 
rhe polls' findings and the small investors’ 


bunches, sustained buving by the institu¬ 
tions could carry the stiarc indicator^ some 
way above their current levels. 

QUOTATION REQUlRnjVtEOTS 

FBI and Stock Exchange 

HE company law committee of the 
Federation of British Industries sat this 
week to consider the stock exchange’s pro¬ 
posals to enforce greater disclosure of com¬ 
pany information. The committee is now 
to seek a meeting with Lord Ritchie and 
other stock exchange ofliciaU to put its point 
of view. 

ll tfvCiHd ihat the Britloh Iti«4j?ahCc Asso¬ 
ciation has not so far piessed for a meeting 
(although it seems certain that it will; and 
the Federation will thus probably be the 
first body to have discussions with the stock 
exchange on the matters listed in the 
appendix to Lord Ritchie's tetter of a 
month ago. Several company chairmen have 
replied to the letter and, as was foreseeable, 
the disclosure oi turnover is the proposal to 
which most exception has been taken, even 
though this is not (yet) among the new 
requirements for quotation. These are that 
the company should produce interim 
reports, “ information as to the composition 
of a group of companies," and major in¬ 
terests in associated companies, and an 
analysis of trading results where the group 
carries on “ widely differing operations." 

It is not surprising that opp^ition to the 
disclosure of turnover should be the most 
widespread, as the companies most affected 


would be the large number of smaller and 
medium-sized companies with linlc product 
diversification—in other words those com¬ 
panies whose turnover figures are most 
meaningful. Nor is it surprising that the 
giants of British industry should on the 
whole be the com|)anieB least reluctant to 
give this information. What has upset 
some of the heavyweights is the prospect of 
having to give an analysis of premts. How¬ 
ever., it is doubtful if they have too mudi to 
fear just yet. The new quotation require¬ 
ment as now envisaged will only affect such 
companies as Granada, where the activities 
do indeed differ widely. Companies in the 
electrical industry, for example, where the 
products might range from electronics, radio 
equipment, and generating equipment to 
household appliance.^, or where television 
rental is carrj^ on along with the manu¬ 
facturing activities, would probaNy escape, 
^cyerthelegsjj a breakdown ij prtfflrr 
between divisions, in such cases remains 
essential when assessing the appropriate 
share price for such a company, as well as 
being desirable on wider economic 
grounds. It is unlikely that the stock 
exchange yet regards its work as done. 

WALL STREET 

Motor Strike Slows 
Advance 

New York 

T he Unitijd Auto Workers’ strike against 
General Motors has sharply slowed the 
sweeping stock market advance of Septem¬ 
ber, but even this has been unable to stop 
it completely. In fact, the Dow-Joncs in¬ 
dustrial average crawled to four straight 
record closing highs before dropping back 
slightly on Wednesday. But gains have 
been minor compared to the large in¬ 
creases that were posted before the General 
Motors strike began on September 25th: the 
average closed on Wednesday at 875,37 up 
just 3.42 on the week. That even this perio];l 
of what might be called indecisive upward 
drift could survive a strike against the 
world’s largest manufacturing company is 
somewhat {surprising: since General Motors 
sells more than half of all American-made 
cars, a strike against it holds the greatest 
potential for economic damage of any the 
Auto Union could have called. However, 
the walkout would have to continue for 
another week or more bekfe any process of 
cutbacks in plants supplying parts to 
General MoCors would bqpin ano could start 
to spread hackimds to steel mills and then 
spiral through the economy. Rightly or 
wrongly, traders do not expect the wallmuc 
to go that long: indeed many have been 
loolurig for an almost immediate end to the 
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walkout, though Detroit circles have not 
so optimistic. Meanwhile, other eco¬ 
nomic indicators remain pointed towards 
not merely a contintaiog but an accelerating 
’ boom, given a reasonable quick General 
Motors settlement. 

However, with the motor strike throwing 
a cloud over the economy, such strength as 
stocks have shown, has been highly selective, 
with sharp variations among industry 
groups. Some electronic and oil issues have 
been strong, and airlines have risen on ex¬ 
cellent August traffic reports: there also 
has been a renewed speculative flurry in 
mining stocks though not as wild a one 
as last spring—touched off by reports 
ftat Texas Gulf Sulphur^s Canadian ore 
strike may be even richer than first reported. 
Texas Gulf, which traded as low as $21 i 
this year, hit a new high of $64! last week, 
and closed on Wednesday at $62 ^ Steels 
have dropped a bit on a production down¬ 
turn last week, and aluminium issues have 
been weak on a renewed price cutting out¬ 
break in that industry. Among motor issues, 
General Motors naturally has been de¬ 
pressed by the strikefrom a high of $ioil 
immediately before the walkout, it dropped 
Wednesday to $99i-. However, Chrysler 
Ford, which have settled with the Auto 
Union, have been strong, apparently on a 
feeling that the General Motors strike will 
enable thenii to snatch some sales from their 
bigger rival. 

WAIX STREET AND SEC 

Making Them Legal 

Neiv York 

X HE second instalment of stock exchange 
reforms stemming from the Securities 
Exchange Commission's niammoih 
1963 study was put iiuo effect last week in 
an atmosphere of startling harmony. The 
SEC promulgated new rules governing 
" specialists,” whose activities are the heart 
of the trading system on American ex¬ 
changes: these had been worked out in 
co-operation with those exchanges, which 
lost no time in proclaiining themselves un¬ 
ruffled. The contrast with the public brawl 
in which the SEC and the New York Stock 
Exchange had indulged over earlier rules 
governing “ floor traders ”—those who 
deal on an exchange floor solely for them- 
s«\xs—could not be more strildng. The 
contrast accurately mirrors a difference in 
the spirit of the two sets of rules. The 
SEC had aimed to get rid of floor traders 
as an excrescence on the market, and only 
grudgingly settled for a severe restriction 
of their activities. But it found the opera¬ 
tions of the specialist invaluable to proper 
market functioning. 

The specialist makes the market in stocks 
assigned to him by his exchange, collecting 
buy and sell orders and matching them to 
arrange the actu^ deals. He also deals for 
his own account, but if supposed to do so 
only in such a way as m maintain an orderly 
L market. That , is, if a flood of sell, orders 
»verwhelms a few buy orders, he is sup- 
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posed to buy himself to maintain some con¬ 
tinuity of prices, disposing of stock so 
bought at some later time when this can be 
done without unsettling prices. If buy 
orders suddenly flood in he is supposed to 
sell for his own acount to maintain order, 
going short if necessary. What worried the 
$£C was that specialists had merely been 
supposed to act in this wa}^—or, in the 
language of New York exchange regulations, 
it was considered “ commonly desirable ” 
that they should: there was no disciplinary 
action if they did not. 

During the violent market break of May 
28, 1962, and again during the hysteria on 
the afternoon of President Kennedy's 
murder, the SEC said, some specialists in 
effect walked away from the stocks they 
were assigned to, doing no trading of their 
own but merely trying to match bids and 
offers. Worse, it charged, some panicked 
along with the public and dumped their 
own holdings, accentuating violent price 
declines. To prevent a repetition, the new 
SEC rules lay a positive, legal obligation 
on the specialist to get in and deal wben--- 
and only whenr-necessary to maintain 
orderly trading, and to do so only in a 
manner that adiievcs Uiis goal-—which, in 
effect, means, opposing the public trend, at 
the possible exj^nsc of the specialist's bank 
account, whenever necessary to moderate 
violent price moves. A specialist failing to 
do so is to bs diseiplineci by his exchange 
by suspension, expulsion or having one or 
more of the stock.s he specialises in taken 
away from him: the SEC is to review' all 
such disciplinary actions and. if unsatisiied, 
add more severe punishment of its own. 

Some quite technical rules are added to 
govern specific cases and specialists arc now 
subjected to stricter capital requirements to 
make sure they have enough money to 
carry out their functions. SAi Manuel F. 
Cohen, the SEC's new Chairman, thinks 
these rules will insure that investors get 
“ the best possible prices.” Most exchange 
officials say they will bring little if any 
change, since thej merely legally oblige all 
specialists to do vvhat the exchanges contend 
most had always done anyway. This, ho\v- 
ever, is a mild argument about how well 
specialists performed their obligations in 
tne pa.^t, not about w^hat effect the new 
rules wull have. All seem to agree that this 
will b2 good. 

MONTAGUE BURTON 

French Dressing 

W ITH the British market saturated—and 
perhaps a little more—with its pro¬ 
ducts branches, Montague Burton, the 
Leeds-based tailoring group, is now quietly 
easing into the continent. Last week it 
opened its first men’s wear shop in the Paris 
foulevard Poissonni^e, one of the four for¬ 
merly operated by Alba, the Frenqh com*- 
pany that Burton inquired last December 
for £730^000. The other three branches, 
situated in Toulouse, in Orleans and a 
second in the Boulevan} Poissonniibe should 
open over the Uicxt year. Most of their stock 
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will be of English origin but made to 
measure suits will be made in Alba's faaory 
using English cloth. 

Aner & first week's trading the manage 
ing director in charge is '' positively 
delighted ” with the results. Roughly t:^vo^ 
thirds of the suits ordered were made to 
measure and the other third were from 
stock. This is a fairly nonnal son of pat^ 
tern for a French tailoring shop. So also 
are the prioes charged^om Frs 290 (or 
about £2t) upwards. Burnm\ merchan¬ 
dising policy has thus been adapted to suit 
the particular conditions of^ the Fniidi 
market. Hiirton is noc intending to exploit 
the substantial cost advantage that it will 
have as an experienced large-scale Operator 
in a sector of the French economy where 
mass production techniques hkve baitly 
begun to appear. The main selling point is 
to be that the suits will be made from quality 
English cloth. It was unfortunate however 
that in its first trading week a French magg- 
2ine happened to report xhu Mr Hardd 
Wilson had been advised in future to buy 
his suits specially made and not from Bur¬ 
ton’s. In due course other shops will be 
acquired both in France, where Bunon is 
aiming at a total of around 50, and elsewhere 
on the continent. 

. All this will come as welcome news to 
shareholders in Montague Burton, who have 
seen their equity earnings lag badly since 
their peak in 1960/61. Moreover, the pro*> 
perty revaiuartou in 1962 showed the gmup 
ro be earning no more than 6.1% on its 
assets, which consisting as they do of wont¬ 
ing capital and shop properties, could all 
be sold or put to alternative use without loss. 
Jt is useless for Mr Lionel Jacobson i;o insist 
(as lie did in Ws ^teoieot last December), 
that the groups average turnover per shop 

is markedly higher than in any other group 
in men’s tailol^^ in the British.Isles.” Sell¬ 
ing men’s suits K a means to in end—the 
taming of profits—not an end in itself. Per¬ 
haps 400 of the 750 shims are justified, but 
an average return of 6.174 suggests that 
many of Burton’s'outlets could earn more 
if let off to somebody else. It is hardly 
surprising that Burion is believed to be con¬ 
sidering going into the mail order business. 

Burton’s Voting shares shot up to 34s. 6d. 
earlier this year on the unfuffilled hopes of 
a merger with its larger but livelier com* 
petiror, United Drapery Stores. They are 
now’ back 10 268. 9d. to yield 2.6covered 
1.8 limes. The “A” shares at 20s. yield 
just under Such low yields will only 

be justified if December’s results reveal that 
the regime of salesmanship regardless ’ at 
Burton’s is being tempered with awareness 
of financial realities. 

MERCURY SECURITIES GALLUP POLL 

No Capitalist Plot 

V£N though Mercury Securities has 
JLj acquired the controlling shareholding 
in Gallup Poll, “to safeguard (its) per¬ 
manence and independence,” it is odd that 
(he news should be released ten months after 
the event and only three weeks before a 
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general election. The suspicious-minded^ 
given such a skeleton as this to play with) 
could easily clothe it with tile flesh and 
blood of a sinister capitalist plot. Are city 
interests secretly acquiring a subtle means 
of influencing public opinion ? Indeed, it 
can be argued, if a shade tortuously, chat 
the Gallup Poll figures in recent months 
may have made a contribution to the re¬ 
vival of Tory self-confidcnce and perhaps 
even (pace Mr Hogg) to the disapp^rance 
of Labour ** cockiness and arrogance."" 

But tihe flesh and blood dissolves on close 
inspection. Dr Henry Durant, the founder 
of the British firm and former controlling 
shareholder, is to remain as managing direc¬ 
tor. Mercury Securities (whose chid claim 
to fame is its ownership of the successful 
meiicbanc bank S. G. Warburg), is to treat 
its holding purely as an investment—though 
this good intention would no doubt be cast 
aside if the com|:mny started making losses. 
More important it turns out that the com¬ 
pany concerned. Social Surveys (Gallup 
Poll) derives over 8o% of its turnover from 
its general market and consumer research 
worL These have now dwarfed the original 
Bcdvi^, the Gallup Poll; the link with the 
American Gallup Poll company is purely 
informal and there has never been any 
Uceming aneement or cross shareholding. 
Thus Sociu Surveys (Gallup Poll) would fit 
neatly into the pattern of Mercury’s activi¬ 
ties. Apart from S. G. Warburg, these in¬ 
clude tl^ insurance brokers, Stewart Smith, 
and other firms providing specialised ser¬ 
vices to companies in the advertising field. 
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HERTZ CORPORATION 

Car Rental Introduction 

The shares of Hertz Corporation, the latest car~hire firm in the United States, have 
been introduced on the London Stock Exchange this week. Allowing for the dollar 
premium and also for double tax relief the yield at US $S5 is just over 4%. Our Wall 
Street correspondent suggests that the shares have interesting recovery prospects. 


New York 

H ertz is a prime example of a com¬ 
pany whose roaring success has created 
problems for it, by making it a conspicuous 
target for sharp-shooting competitors. An 
unknown bus company just over a decade 
ago, it got out of that business, bought an 
auto renting.business from General Motors, 
and set to work expanding that field with 
such rigour and imagination that it has 
become something of an international col- 
lossus. It was the first to offer credit to 
motor car renters: the first to set up offices 
at airports that offered a traveller the chance 
to step off a plane straight into his own 
rented car: and the pioneer of the system 
whereby a renter can pick up his car in 
San Frandso, drive clear to New York— 
or, for that matter, take it across the Atlantic 
and continue on to Rome—and drop it off 
at an office there for no extra charge. It 
also has diversified into leasing of trucks, 
bulldozers and other equipment, and rent¬ 
ing of office supplies and even party goods. 

Its sales, a mere $20 million in 1953, 
heading for well over $200 million this year, 
and through a 51owned subsidiary 
(American Express owns 49%) it rents cars 
in 70 countries outside the US: Daimler 
Hire Ltd., is its profitable British branch. 
Inevitably, this success has attracted envious 
rivals. Hertz dwarfs them—its 1963 sales 
were over five times those of its biggest 
American competitor. Avis Inc.—but it has 
hardly been able to ignore them. While 
Avis and a few others have tried to match 
Hertz’s wide range of services, a host of 
much smaller firms, shown by Hertz how 
lucrative auto rental can be, have sprung up 
in local communities to rent a few cars, with 
very few services, at drastically cut rates. 
This has brought a siege of price-cutting 
to the whole field, which has put a squeeze 
on Hertz’s profit margins. Hertz profits 
spurted from 1953 *959» ^^ive shown 

little growth since: though it earned a 
record $8 million on /ust under $200 mil¬ 
lion turnover last year, that was little more 
than the $7.9 million earned on under $50 
million in turnover in 1959. The dividend 
has been held at $1.20 a shatc for the pa.6t 
f6ur years. Profit in the first half of this 
year grew more rapidly, rising about 9% 
from the 1963 period to $3.8 million but 
that still significantly trailed the almost tj% 
gain in sales. 

This squeeze on margins has been reflec¬ 
ted in the price of the stoA, which has fallen 
from a high of $69^, to which it had been 
perhaps over-enthusiastically bid up in 
1961, to as low as $30 this year. Discussing 
the outlook Mr Leon C. Greenebaum, the 
Hertz chairman, recently said frankly that 


the extent to which we are willing to take 
a profit squeeze determines the amount of 
business, we can do.” 

Although the car rental field may be in for 
a severe shake out, this may be far moi;e 
harmful to Hertz’s competitors—many 
whom are said to be under-financed and 
poorly equipped to withstand the savage 
price competition they have themselves 
started—than to Hertz, which by now has 
the financial strength to ride out the storm 
and emerge still holding the lion’s share of 
the business. Consequently, though the old 
enthusiasm of investors generally for the 
stock has yet to be rekindled, some Wall 
Street analysts rate its prospects for future 
appreciation quite highly. 

4 

lAMES HOWDEN 

Not So Static Now 

A DIVIDEND of 277%, a price for the 
5s. shares of 29s. and a yield of 4.6 V.. 
—these statistics for James Howden arc 
almost the same as a year ago, but with 
one important difference: since then there 
has been a onc-for-four scrip issue. This 
means in effect that everything has improved 
by one-fifth. Howden, a Glasgow-based 
specialist in air and gas handling plant, 
had a pretty uninteresting and static record 
in the past, when marine engineering was 
much more important to the group than it 
is now. From 1958 to 1963 trading profits 
stuck at around £1 million while the group 
spent heavily on developing screw com¬ 
pressors and precipitators to widen its range 
of products. 

The sharp improvement in trading profits 
from £1.0 million to £1.4 million stemmed 
largely from the elimination of initial losses 
on these new products. The Canadian sub¬ 
sidiary, now 49% owned by C. A. Parsons, 
has also at last turned in a small profit. 
Thus the increase in profits was acluevj^t^ 
from sales little changed at £9 million. 
Sales could well increase this year, for at the 
end of April the order book was some £4 
million higher at £24 million, compared 
with £14 million in April, 1962. More¬ 
over, since the year end further “ substan¬ 
tial ” orders have been received. But what 
is also encouraging is that many of the con¬ 
tracts are not for immediate delivery so 
that the chairman qan tell shareholders that 
“ continuity of production ” is assured. 

For the first time shareholders are toM 
the profits made by the overseas subsidiaries 
which together accounted for over 30% of 
the group’s pre-tax profits of ^t.i million 
with the South African the mam contribu- 
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tor with £212,000. This subsidiary should 
.do even better in the current year. At 29s. 

5s. shares are close to their peak for the 
year, but they do not look over-valued. But 
shareholders may pose some questions at the 
annual meeting on the group’s declining 
liquidity coinciding with a sharp increase in 
capital commitments. An explanation of 
the £i million jump in stocks to 
£3.4 million would make the position 
clearer. 


QUAI.CAST 

No Grass Under These 
Feet 

T ill- perennial ebullience of Qualcast’s 
chairman, Mr J. E. V. Jobson, is 
certainly justified by the results for the past 
year to end June—pre-tax profits 45 V., up 
at £2.6 million, earnings 14 points higher at 
45.7'',, and a dividend of 19.3against an 
adjusted 15.3'’;.. Such figures speak for 
themselves and Mr Jobson does not add a 
^loL to them perhaps next year he will give 
a breakdown of the profits earned in the 
three industrial fields in which the group 
operates. Mr Jobson only says that each 
is profitable and none of them dominates 
the others. 

An exceptional growth of grass meant a 
record year for the lawnmower division— 
the group's products include Suffolk and 
.^tco—and capacity is being increased. Ex¬ 
ports of mowers rose by over n',, and 
accounted for 38”., of the group's output. 
A fall in stocks reffects the past year’s lui- 
oxpecicdly high demand. The group’s 
ftnindries increased their output by 24'.. to 
meet the calls from the motor industry for 
components, and the teething troubles of 
the Derby automatic plant which cost the 
group £75,000 in the previous year are now 
past. On the group’s other interests, which 
take in kitchen furniture, oven ware, bath¬ 
room scales, carpet sweepers and other 
domestic equipment, Mr Jobson merely says 
that they “ show continued healthy 
growth.” 

Inrr the current year order books arc 
“ keeping pace with our increased manufac¬ 
turing potential ” but Mr Jobson secs 
^(^64-65 as ** a period of digestion and con¬ 
solidation of our forward output plans.’’ 
.Shareholders may do well to interpret this 
;is a warning that Qiialcast may find the 
going tougher in the current year. Much 
will depend on whether the motor industry 
can maintain its present buoyancy, and 
whether the continuing upward trend in 
costs can once again be fully absorbed. But 
ihc current 9"*/. earnings yield would seem 
io take care of these uncertainties, in view 
of Qualcast’s proven growth record and a 
2.4 times cover for the dividend suggests 
that dividend hopes need not necessarily be 
just confined to a rounding up to 20'; ,. On 
the present dividend the yield at 25s. i]d. 
is just 4%. 
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BURMAH OIL 

Take-Over Optimism 

T his year Burmah has published interim 
accounts for the first time, but without 
the corresponding half-year figures for 1963. 
However, the figure shown for “ other divi¬ 
dends and interest ” of £7,7 million is half 
the total of the dividends expected to be 
received in the year (and compares with a 
1963 total of £13 million). Since this divi¬ 
dend income will come principally from the 
holdings in Shell and British Petroleum, 
both of which have already declared interim 
dividends for 1964, this figure can be esti¬ 
mated fairly accurately. 

Trading income, which includes income 
from trade investments, seems to have risen 
lcss--thc £5.9 million compares with £ii.i 
million in the whole of 1963, after deprecia¬ 
tion of £2.2 million (against £3.3 million 
for the whole of 1963). Net profits after tax 
and minority interests come our at £7.6 
million (against £13.9 million). The indi¬ 
cated total for the year is therefore about 
£15.0 million, giving equity earnings of 
£14.8 million, an increase of about ti per 
cent. Tax-free earnings would be 2s. 6d. 
per share. The interim dividend is 8d. (tax 
free 1—against 7.2d.-—and so the final looks 
like being is. yd. The capital distribuiion, 
consi.siing of the capital payment received 
from BP, is to be 3d. per share (against 
2.4d.). On the basis of a total tax-free dis¬ 
tribution of 2s 6d. therefore the shares yield 
6.8 per cent at 60s. 3d. The shaics have 
travelled well this year, having risen from 
49s. 6d. earlier on. This in the main reflects 
the rise in BP’s share price but take-over 
talk has also played a part. Burmah’s assets 
other than its Shell and BP holdings arc 
now valued at 15s. 3d. per share. This is 
qd. more than Shell and BP were prepared 
to bid in 1963. Nor have the operating 
assets increased so much in profitability as 
lo iusiify a higher bid. 


WILLIAMS A WILLIAMS 

A Relapse 

A \ i:ak ago it seemed that Williams & 
Williams, the makers of Reliance 
windows and doors, had been nursed back 
to health by ** company doctor " Mr Samuel 
Hogg, who had been called when the com¬ 
pany seemed near to liquidation in 1959. 
A year ago he told shareholders that 
he and his fellow directors could now 
view the future with reasonable confidence 
and early this year the shares touched 15s., 
their highest since 2955, rumours of a 
takeover bid for the company. But heavy 
selling later brought them down to 6s. 6d., 
as the results became overdue—a frequent 
sign of trouble. And this selling has 
proved justified, for the accounts to early- 
May show a pre-tax loss of £73,000 against 
the 1962-63 profit of £158,000. The 
ordinary shares have had only a brief 
return to the dividend lists, and share- 
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holders arc back to the bad days of 
i959"fio-6i when they went without a divi¬ 
dend. It may be of some comfort to them 
that they are given a detailed account of 
what went wro^ and that they are pronaised 
a comprehensive progress report at the 
annual meeting at the end of the month. 

TTic key to the troubles arc the two 
(tester factories, where Mr Hogg says that 
profit margins were, and still arc, insuf¬ 
ficient to sustain the present burden of over¬ 
heads.” The past year’s setback was masked 
in the early months of the year by ux> opti¬ 
mistic forecasts as to profit trends. For Mr 
Hogg the results arc a ** personal tragedy ” 
and he is resigning after the annual meeting. 
Operational control of the company wfll 
then be in the hands of Sir Charles West- 
lake, the present chairman of the Metal 
Industries group, and Mr F. H. Schroder, 
also a Metal Industries director. Bear 
covering leaves the 5$. shares just above 
their low at 6s. 3d. Until the new manage¬ 
ment makes clear how it intends to restore 
the group to a profitable basis—Cooper 
Brothers, the City chartered accountants, 
are now advising the board—the shares arc 
unlikely to move much lower. But clearly 
the present building boom is not yet favour¬ 
ing the window manufacturers, for both 
Henry Hope and Crittall Manufacturing 
also produced di.sapp<>iniing trading figures 
earlier this year. Investors in Williams 
& Williams who took note of this and sold 
their shares have done well. For those still 
holding shares the best hope in the short¬ 
term is probably a takeover bid. 


'J URIN’S LOAN 

Motley at a Price 

T iin arrangement by which the City of 
Turin is to borrow £4 million this 
week is being heralded by S. G. Warburg, 
the leading underwriters of the issue, as 
“ an important new development ” for 
European capital markets. But it seems 
rather like an expensive and possibly risky 
way of securing iiinds for a new borrower 
in this market, and unlikely to be emulated 
by other borrowers with a broader choice. 
Turin has been seeking an international 
loan for almost a year now, and the present 
20-ycar issue is one that was first announced 
in June and then postponed because it was 
thought that the economic difficulties Italy 
was experiencing at that time might ha\'c 
spoiled the market for it. The key feature 
of the issue is that while initial subscrip¬ 
tions will be in external sterling, bond- 


MONEY AND EXCHANGES 

Money market report, exchange rates, 
arbitrage calculations and Profits and 
dividends on page 94 
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Home and overseas stock prices, yields 
and security indices on pages 92 and 
93 
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Itoldcrs will have an option of reccivinc; 
interest and repayment of principal in 
I>:ut«chmttrks, at a rate fitted at<DM 11.06 
to the pound for the life of the loan?' IIiih 
is the first foreign loan since the war to 
be expressed in sterling with an optifin 
».lause in a second currency. The 
choice of switching into a currency ranking 
as a possible candidate for revjlliianon is an 
obvious attraction for investors; but it is 
provided at an additional risk in the ease 
Turin, whose receipts are in lire, a cur¬ 
rency ranking as a candidate for possible 
dc\*aIiiation at some future time. And this, 
of course, comes on top of the rather high 
rate in any ease demanded of Iralian muni¬ 
cipal btirrowcrs. In this instance the coupon 
is expected.to be 6{^V. and the bonds are 
likely to be issued below par for an cftcctivc 
yield of about or more than a full 
percentage point above the issuing yield on 
a comparable Oslo loan in New York a 
month ago. 

It seems, therefore, that if the European 
capital market is being broadened here, 
this is happening only to the extent <»f 
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acc(»mmoclaiing a borrower neoding to offer 
unusually attractive terms. It is difficult to 
believe jn the widex claim, that ffic mere 
denomination of international loans in 
European currencies rather than in dollars 
will in itself do much to help retain buti- 
:iess for European underwriters once the 
Afherican interest equalisation tax runs out 
at the end of next year. Competition 
between underwriters is surely based on 
the breadth of their contacts with investors 
and their expertise in judging the most 
favourable terms possible for iheir borrow¬ 
ing clients. What is needed for the true 
development of European capital markets 
(as asserted in these columns beforej is not 
a proliferation of ever more ingenious 
marketing techniques, but a further relax¬ 
ation of exchange controls, discriminatory 
taxation and other restrictions that would 
release more European funds for the inter¬ 
national market. But there is at least (his 
to be said for the Turin loan; holders other 
than British rc.sidents will be able to receive 
interest free of tax. War Loan is the only 
other sterling stock where this is possible. 
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In Brief» 

If At First You Don't 
Succeed . . ; 

Last December takeover talks between 
the Tcsco supermarket group and Charles 
rhillips, with a chain of about 100 self ser¬ 
vice shops broke down. This seems unlikely 
to happen with Tesco's latest bid for the 
Phillips directors have undertaken to pro¬ 
cure a 40^’., acceptance and to recommend 
the bid to other shareholders. The bid of 
17 Tescivfcr every Phillips is tfie same > 
as that proposed last December but the rise 
in the Tesco share price means that the bid 
is now worth 13s. y^d. against ns. 10 
months ago. This is some 6$. above the 
Phillips 1964 low and over 3s. above Tuci* 
day's close; but on Wednesday the shares 
rose sharply to 12s. 9d. ahead of the 
announcement. Both companies issue 
Green Shield trading stamps. 


APPOINTMENTS for further announcements see pages 88 , 89 and 90 
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il« riroiie or tAl.KHi to or of lA.’.V 

Ul resiwai,ely. The iippidiMinuiu will 

Mr one yckr In ilu; Urei Instanuu mid miu' 
he ,rvlle«^e(l tor two lurihcr years. Fiosisiini T 
iifuduMr to carw on tlie ftosritrch Fcllovr's or 
stnioi Kciicnrch fellow ». MKiuruniuimion. Appli. 
pdioiis cotnufnfng full imnletilan annifd he 
lodu^a wuh ific KeMktUH'. hlnnush fJnivrrsiiy. 
F.(i llii\ 02. f luvioii. VlLhiri.i. ,\o<t(ialU,. by 

mu i/iii-i tluin OiloLwi '> 
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ANGLO-THAl CORPORATION LIMITED 

SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


SIR DENYS LOWSON ON THAILAND’S ECONOMIC GROWTH 


The following is the review of Sir Denys 
Lowson the Chairman which has been circulated 
with the Report and Accounts for presentation 
10 the sixty-seventh Annual General Meeting on 
Vii'eclnesday, November 4, 1964. 

PROFIT AND ACCOUNIS 

c gross Group Profit before charging laxa- 
rion amounted to £509,846, compared with 
£413,203. Taxation, however, is also higher, the 
main reason bcin^ the larger proponion of the 
profit arising from our' businesses in India 
where, as I pointed out in my Review last year, 
taxation has now reached an almost crippling 
level; in the previous year, the Group also 
benefited from the effect of cenain tax losses 
arising from trading in earlier years. 

The net Group Profit is £303,203, against 
£278,633 for last year, and of this amount 
£267,479 is attributable to the Parent Company. 
A|kKT deducting the proportion of profits rc- 
ramed by Subsidiaries, £142,710 is dealt W'ith 
in the Accounts of the I’arent Company. The 
balance brought forward from the preceding 
vear was £132,811 which, together with £26,008 
being the final liquidation dividend from the 
Kwari Land Development Company Limited, 
makes an amount of £301,529 available for 
appropriation. 

In view of the Corporation's considerable 
investment overseas, a large part of which is 
in vulnerable areas such as South Hast Asia, as 
well as our substantial Contingent Liabilities, we 
have thought it prudent on this occasion u> 
establish a Contingency Reserve and to start 
by,|)jLransferring £100,000 to this account. An 
Iniehm Dividend of 7; per cent on the Ordinary 
Slock as well as the usual half-yearly dividend 
iin the Preference Stock, together absorbing 
£20,598, have already been paid. The proposed 
Final Dividends, namely, 3! per cent on the 
Preference Stock and 12]. per cent plus a Bonus 
of 5 per cent on the Or^nary Stock, making 
2S per cent for the year,* represents an increase 
of 2J per cent on the Ordinary Stock. These 
will absorb a further £46,204 and leave £134,727 
to be carried forward against £132,811 brought 
in. 

Last year I had to report the sale of Allied 
National Corporation Limited. This has ab- 
so|bed the greater part of the accumulated 
profits of Allied National C'xirporation Limited ; 
but I am happy to be able to tell you that we 
have now eliminated all the very substantial 
0>ntingcnt Liabilities in coimection with this 
(company's operation, and it looks as if wc will 
recover in due course rather more than the 
amount of our original cash investment. The 
sale of Allied National Corporation Limited is 
also reflected in the lower value of Group 
Debtors and Bills Rect^ivable and the absence 
of Bank advances against Bills Receivable. Bank 
loans are substantially lower, partly for the same 
reason but also due to an overall improvement 
in the cash position. 

The Parent Company’s Contingent Liabilities 
.now stand at £1 million, and, as in the previous 
relate entirely to dr^rs placed by, or bills 
(Irawn on^ a Subsidiary Company in ‘die course 


of its business in Thailand. Tlic liability in so 
far as It relates to bills drawn is already included 
under “ Cairrent Liabilities—Creditors, Bills 
Payable, etc.” in the Consolidated Balance Sheet, 
and the remaining liability, relating to orders 
placed by that Subsidiary, is not an imponant 
figure. We are advised that this guarantee does 
not apply in the event of political disturbances 
affecting the area in question. 

In March this year a further 288,928 shares 
in Vemat Hastern Agencies Limited were 
acquired for cash and shares, tliereby increasing 
the Parent Company’s holding in that sub¬ 
sidiary to 75.92 per cent, and our issued 
Ordinary Share Capital to £418,058. 

As you will see, (Capital and Revenue Reserves 
now stand at £1,424,834. Immciliately after 
the close of the Annual General Meeting an 
Extraordinary (icncral Meeting, of which you 
have had notice, will be held to give effect to 
the proposal to make a one for one Bonus Issue 
of Ordinary shares so as to bring the issued 
Ordinary Share Capital more into line with the 
capital actually employed in the business ; but 
this should not be taken as an indication of any 
increase in the total Dividend disirihution on 
the Ordinary Share Capital. 


IHAIl \ND 

Thiuhind hus remained remarkably iinalTected 
by events both at Jjomc and in neighbouring 
countries. .At home the couriiry sutlcred the 
loss of an ouistanding personality by the deaili 
in December Iasi of Field-Marshal Sarit 
I'haiiarai who, during his seven years as Piimc 
Minister, contributed a great deal towards 
political stability and improving the living 
Standards of a large section of the populace. The 
new Ciovernment, headed by General Thanom 
Kittikachorn, has continued many of the policies 
of the former leader and it is in this reasonably 
liberal atmosphere that our businesses have con¬ 
tinued to prosper. 

The population of 'Thailand is increasing at 
the rate of 3.3 per cent per annum and in June 
of last year was estimated at thirty million. 
'Hiere has been a corresponding economic 
growth over the year. Exports in 1963 were 
approximately 2 per cent over the 1962 figure. 
Imports were also approximately 8 per cent 
higher. The deficit in the balance of trade in 
1963 did not, however, affect the national 
economy and monetary position, and there was 
a favourable balance of payments of approxi¬ 
mately £15 millioa. Foreign ^txchabge rcaerves 
at the end of 1963 totaled nearly £185 ;ik^lk>n, 
a rise of 9 per Cent over the figure at the end of 
1962. 

Exports of make,, tapioca and jute are now 
making an laoiportant .^uibution towards 
foreign exchaofe p 9 tntig$ ao4 tendering the 
country less depinident Oh ‘exports^of rice, 
rubber and timber. Tin represented the 
fourth largest export eam^. hr 1,^3. 

Wo are 'hopcfbl that 6u^ Siibsfdiaty Cotfipany^ 
Tliai Motor Industries holding, the 

dxidiMion for askendfijnl; 
in Thailand, will continue to expand their 


operation, particularly in the tractor field, 'where 
they already hold a substantial proportion of 
the current market for tractors. We arc however 
faring considerable Japanese a>mpctitk>n; par¬ 
ticularly in motor cars and trucks and terms of 
credit. 

Events in the neighbouring countries of Laos, 
Cambodia and Vietnam arc a continuous soufee 
of concern ; and until the same measure of 
peace and prosperity returns to these countries, 
they represent a threat not only to 'Thailand but 
to the whole of South F.ast Asia. 

MALAYSIA 

September, 1963 saw the inauguration of 
Malaysia, a Federation linking tlie already in¬ 
dependent State of Singapore and Federation 
of Malaya with the hitherto British administered 
territories of North Borneo (now known as die 
State of Sabah'), and Sarawak. Unfortunately, 
this concept so full of promise and with obvious 
advantages for the underdeveloped States of 
Sabah and Sarawak, has been marred by the. 
attitude of Indonesia. Confined initially to the 
breaking of traditional trade links between that 
country and Malaysia, affecting chiefly Singapore 
and Penang, “ confrontation,” as it is call<^, has 
recently taken a much more militant course, 
which could be disastrous for tlic whole of South 
Fast Asia. 

The Singapore riots in July of this year have 
served as a reminder of how easy it is to spread 
disaffection in a multi-racial society and it 
would be tragic indt^d if Malays, Cliinesc and 
Indians and other races who make up Malaysia 
and who, over the years, have worked together 
in harmony to build up a society enjoying one 
of the highest standards of living in South East 
.Asia, should now allow themselves to become 
the victims of agitation. It speaks highly for 
The economy of the country and the administra¬ 
tion that, in spite of. "confrontation” and the 
weakness of world rubber prices, there has been 
no serious drop in the standard of living or 
prosperity of the country; although certain 
areas have undoubtedly been affected more than 
others. 

Any fears that heavier releases of tin from 
the US Government stock pile might depress 
the price of tliat commodity appear to have been 
allayed. Releases to date have been no more 
than sufficient to bridge the gap between esti¬ 
mated production and consumption. A re¬ 
munerative price to producers of tliis commodity 
appears to be a reasonable anticipation for some 
time to come. 

INDIA 

No comment on India would be fitting with¬ 
out deploring the untimely death in May of this 
year of Mr Nehru. The immense contribution 
made not only to India, but to the whole world, 
by this remarkable man with his great vision and 
foresight, will be sorely missed by us all. Un¬ 
fortunately, he did not have tiM to complete the 
Settlement of several serious problems, such os 
the situation on the Northem borders and the 
dispute with Pakistan over Kashmir. Although 
both may be regarded as somewhat latent 
problems at the present time, the heavy cost of 
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xnAiuiaining Indiu's inUicai> &ticni;th cannoi be 
overlooked. 

Efforts lo improve the country> food produc¬ 
tion have been out-weighed b^' tUc^^orinoifs 
yearly incrcLise in population; luid In 
supplit*> from overseas, the couiitry is cuirenily 
facing a critical food shortage, coupled with 
serious inilation. With a current population of 
over 450 million and an annual growth rate of 
2\ per cent, agricultural development obvi¬ 
ously a key factor in the fuciiit economy of 
India. Erogiess In die industrial field has been 
scmtTM'hat more cncoui'uging, in spite of nvtny 
handicapii^ such a^ the shortage of foreign 
exchange to purchase essential items of equip¬ 
ment, and shortage of raw materials. 

Although the Trading Profit of the Group in 
India was subscaotially higher, it has been neccs- 
sory to make heavier provisions, a proportion 
of which 'may be offset by lower provisions in 
the current year. The net profit from our 
Indian business, after taxation, was in fact 
slightly lower. Trade restrictions, high taxa¬ 
tion and Mrrious economic difficulties provide 
scant rcasoii for optiinistic forecasts. I feel, 
however, char with patience and understanding 
of India’s needs, opportunities still exist for the 
Croup in that country, w'iih which this Cor¬ 
poration and its predecessors base had ties for 
well ewer a cetuut 7 , 

PAKISTAN 

Our interests in Pakistan have never been as 
large as we would have wished. Shottage of 
import licences and foreign c.\changc h:ne 
resulted in a further conuaciion in our busines'., 
and at the moment provide limited hope for any 
expansion, either in West or Past Pakl.'.ian. 

CANADA 

I regret ii not possible to report more 

favourably on the results of our Subsidiary 
Company in Canada than on the last occasion, 
and I can only say that cx cry effot c is being made 
to bring about an improvement. There are one 
or two hopeful signs; but it is too early to say 
to what extent tliey may contribute to any real 
change in the position in tire currc'nt year. 

PROSPECTS 

Tlie current year has started reasonably well 
and so far die events referred to elsewhere have 
liad no marked effect on the Group’s overall 
results. Tlie reality of die warning given in my 
last Re\'iew regarding tlie political risks in¬ 
herent in the area where the Group mainly 
operates is, nevertheless, borne out by these 
events, and I am obliged to emphasize them 
again on this occasion. 

STAFF 

Once, again I should lifte to pay a A cry warm 
tribute to our whole staff and organisation. 
Mr Hempson, our Managing Director, has been 
indefadgnble in looking after tlic Group’s affairs 
and has paid visits during die course of the year 
to all parts of our organisation in the Far East, 
ns well as Canada. Mr Tyson, our Executive 
Director, made an extended tpur of India and 
Pakistan and he has been of great asaiatance in 
the general administration of Head Office. To 
them we extend our thanks and appreciation, as 
to all diose working overseas. Without the 
strength and enthusiasm of our varioua 
Managers, be it in Malaysia, Thailand, India or 
Pakistan, we would not have the pcosperous 
business and satisfactory results which I am able 
to set lo front of you today. We are much 
indebted to diem alk as also to our Canadian 
friends. 


COAlP-\NY MEETING REPORTS 



^ Mr. John ^Hadfieid on 
continuing development and gmwth 

The 28fh Antnud Geyicral Aieeting of Derbyshire Srorte Limited teas held on September 
lUth in London, Mr. John Hadfield, M.Sc.,’h\R,I,C,, the Executive Ciiairrnan, pisstding. 

The following are extracts from his statement: 

Considerable chough the development and consolidation was in 1962-63, it was still 
greater in 1963-64. Each division comprising Derbyshire Stcuie produced good protus. 

The Group profit before uxation for die year is jtT,682,l90 compared w'idi iLS28,923 
last year, Tl^is year’s figure, however, includes for the first time the profits of two subsidiary 
companies acquired during the year. 

An interim dividend of 7^ per cent Oess tax') on the Ordinary Stock wtis paid in 
January and the directors now recommend that a final dividend of 16J per cent dess tax) 
be paid on the issued ordinary capital of ^'2,797,382 which compares with ^1,499,513 at 
March 31, 1963. 

A 60 per cent interest in Aidalgamated Asphalce Companies Eicniced (“Amaaco”) was 
acquired with effect from April 1, 1963. Amasco has embarked on a lai;ge prograJ^me of 
e;^ansion. Ajax Chemiojl Company Pry. Limited of Sydney, Australia, and,, its two 
subsidiaries were acquired with effect from July 1, 1.963. ^ 

Tile acquiricion of an old-cstablwhed business, C. F. Palmer (London) Limited of 
Brixton, specillists in the field of research and students’ apparatus for physiology, 
pharmacok^y and psychology, has been completed. 

Offers have been made for rhe whole of the issued share capital of Tlie Ncucharcl 
Asphalie C'ompany Limited, At an Extraordinary General Meeting held on September 14, 
1964, Resolutions were passed increasing the share capital for the purpose of the acquisition 
uiid on tile same day an announcement was made that acceptances exceeding 92 per cent 
had been received; the otters were*declared unconditional and remain open for further 
acceptances. 

T he divisional forecasts at profits for the iinancial year 1964-6."' indicate tliaf on the basis 
t>f present holdings a usefully higher profit than that for 1963-64 will be earned provided 
that no abiioimal developments outside our controJ nris'e. Tniding from April 1, 1964, 
to date Jus lieen very good and the order position in each division is excellent. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


Extracts from Record of Progress 


Group Net Profit before Taxation 

Net Dividends Paid (Ordinaiy). 

Annual Expenditure on Fixed Assets . 

Capital Employed. 

Is.sued Ordinary Capital. 


T housands of jCs 

1962 

1963 

1964 

507 

829 

1,682 

156 

230 

408 

337 

872 

1,887 

4,539 

6,594 

9,630 

1,212 

1,500 

2,797 


THE DERBYSHIRE STONE GROUP 

Holding Company: 

Derbyshire Stone Limited, Bank House, The Bridge, Matlock, Derbyshire. 

Quarries Division: 

Road Materials, Aggregates for Constructional W’orks, Agricultural Lime, Industrial 
Lime, Limestone Powders, Basalt, Qialk and Whiting, Silica-Free Abrasives. 

Baird & Tatlock Division: 

Scientific Instruments, Chemicals, Laboratory Furnishings. 

Padley & Venables Division: 

Mining Tools, Stainless Steels, Tungsten Carbide Products. 

Amasco: 

Road Surfacing, Building Works, Flooring Specialists. 

Copies of the Annual Report can be obtained on application to the Secretary. 




Tlic 

Fxononiist 


BINUWI CASES 


Binding cases for The Economist are available from 
Eatibind Ltd. The cases are in stiffs dark blue doth 
covers^ and are gilt-lettered on the spine; they pnWnde 
an extremely effective and firm binding and tvill hold 
13 issues if the normal editidn tt^ether with the 
quarterly Index, or 26 Issues of the ait' edition tilth tzoo 
quarterly Indexes. The year can be stamped on the 
spine. The cost per case, post free throughout the 
world, is 14j. Or^s, stating requirements.fairly and 
endosing a remittance^ should be sent, wot to The 
Economist but to^ 
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N. MINGLEY & SONS. LTD. 

GROUP^S ACTIVITIES AND PROSPECTS 
RF-VIEWED 

The seventy-fourth annual general meeting 
of N. Hingley & Sons, Ltd., was held on 
September 30th at Dudley, Mr F, N, Lloyd 
ihe chairman) presiding. 

Tlie following is an extract from his circu¬ 
lated statement: 

Tlie Group's Trading for the year ended 
March 31, 1964, resulted in a Profit on Trading 
of £509,051. After charging Audit Fees, 
Depreci.ition pn Fixed Assets and Loan Interesti 
S^id after taking into account Income from 
Fnvestments, the Group Profit before Tax was 
(^211,005. The charge few Income Tax and 
Profits Tax for the year, after allowing for Tax 
repayable and provisions not required, amounted 
Lo £6,705, which leaves a Group Profit, after 
Taxation, of £204,300. 

Although conditions generally improved, 
results have been disappointing because of 
Josses incurred by certain of our subsidiary' 
Lompanies engaged primarily in Marine 
1 ingin eering. 

^"ollr Directors recommend a Final Dit'idend 
per coni making l0:i per ccni for the tull 

tr;ir. 

>X'e have incurred Cepiial Expendiuiie 
amounting to £550,000 on replacement and 
nindernisarion of plant, and while ii is csscnnal 
lii.ii the policy of ploughing back a snb'itann’nl 
par! of our earnings continues, your Board feel 
that they can reasonably maintain ihc same kvei 
of distribution this year. 

Serious losses were made last year at Samuel 
Taylor 8: Sons, Ltd., and it has been nece<^sary 
10 rake drastic action ro terminate ihesc losses 
at the earliest possible* moment. The former 
.\kuine Engineering activities of Samuel Taylor 
Ivivo therefore been transferred to the Graze- 
b||»ak Group, and a recnjistiluted Board 
S.mjuel Taylor will now assume sole responsi- 
biliiy for the produnion and sale of Ships’ 
Anchor Cable and Chains ;other than Mooung 
Chains'). All our diain-making companies, 
cswitiding the chain-making activities of Brown 
r.enox but including British Steel Chain CX 
and Chain Dcvdopmenls, will be included in 
I his merger. 

Hingley Nctherton Group: This Gioup is 
uMicerned' wiih thC manufiiCl ure of Anchors, 
Press Forgings, Drop Stampings, grey and while 
Iron Castings, Building Bricks and Refractories. 
Some of the activities in this group arc 

a level which is below capiacity due to 
shortage, but with an improving 

Uend. 

John Bagniill & Sons Ltd.: A full order book 

being maintained, and piOfits are continuing 
‘ii a better level. 

Wright’s Forge and Engineering Co. Ltd.: 

\Vnglir$ Forge are feeling tlie effects of the 
recession in sliipbuilding, but there lias been 
•iu increase in the level of demand from its 
heavy engineering customers. Prices liavc 
become more competitive and costs have con- 
'uuued to rise, but the effects have 
offset |>y ilie new Machine Shop at Factory 
Road. 

Samuel Taylor Group: Equipment for tlie 
n^:inufacture of marine cable by new processes 
j hus not so far come up to expectations, and it is, 

> ct, too early to assess its future profitability. 


COMPA>nr ^^EETI^JG REPdRTS 

As a consequence,, ordein^ have bad to be 
executed by.more coatly processes in order to 
comply with customers’ demands for integral 
stud cable. Although energetic mcsUures are in 
hand to deal with this siniarion, some further 
losses must be anticipated during the present 
Financial Year. 

Motwifhstanding these problems, it is believed 
that our group has adequate chain-making plant 
capacity to cover all the needs of its customers, 
and by bringing all these resources under 
unified control, considerable economics will be 
realised. 

The same remarks apply to the general 
engineering and marine deck equipment 
activities of Samuel Taylors -fiiTmerry R. G. 
Gibbins & Co. and Welin Maclaohlan Davits), 
which have now been iransferred to the Grare- 
brook Group. 

Brown Lenox Group: .Adverse trading con¬ 
ditions were experienced in the Sreil Foundry. 
Order books, however, haw improved since the 
beginning of 1964, and a Considerable amount 
of new plant in the Steel Foundry' is now 
nearing completion, and with a better 
outlcKik for orders, better results can be 
e.XpCCled. 

M. & W. Gra^ebrook Group; The engineer¬ 
ing and fabricating facilities have been actively 
employed and satisfactory profits earned. The 
three principal companies—M. & \V. Graze- 
brook, Joseph Wiigbt '-Fabrications'' Ltd. and 
Wcsiwood & Wrights Ltd.—aje well equipped 
wjin orders and further iinpiovcmcnis arc 
expected this year. 

Spanner Boiler Gioiip: 'Trade remained 
on much the ■'nme level, but privts have been 
more competitive and results wcyq no: improved 
bv bad debts accrued from ceiMin overseas 
custom .Ts. 

Conclusion: The outlook for the current year 
is better, so far a.s it can be judged by the value 
of orders received and trading rc.4ults to 
date. 

The report was adopted. 
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ATELIERS COUTISSON S.A. 

(‘^FVancia" Oil Burners) 

Ai its meeting of June 23, 1964, under the 
chairmanship of M. Georges Couttsaon, and 
particularly in its report, Uic Board of Directors 
stresses that the total of investments carried 
OUT during the last three years, half in land and 
industrial buildings and half in plant and 
machinery, amounts to Frs. 5m, Turnover rose 
from Frs. 17 5m to Frs. 45.1m, whilst the 
labour force increased from 200 to 500 wage 
earners. 

Fresh investments of Frs. 7m. are planned 
for 1964 to ctjpc with the growth of ihe market 
l€ir oil burners on the one hand and the Com¬ 
pany's own expansion on the other. 'The larger 
pan of these funds Avill be used for tlie new' 
plant (covered area 8,000 sq. metres—H6,000 
sq. ft.; now being built on the industiial e.state 
of Sotievillc-Les-Kouen. 

.At the same lime vvorlt will coniinuc on the 
modernisation of the machine tool shop in 
rue Dtsseaux at Rouen, wiiich has bt*cn 
equipped with transfer machines specially de¬ 
signed for series production. 

The report notes that in 1%3 the Francia ’* 
model accounted for 26 per cent of French oil 
burner prtiducrion. The Company holds first 
place in the field owing to a ntanufacruring 
policy Thar ensures rhe greatest possible measure 
of independence. The general increase in ihc 
prodiiciion of burner'* last year has been put 
ai 45 per cent, according to statistics of the 
indvjstrv. as against 80 per teni for the 

IT'antia” (with 29.700 miiib)* 

T'hc 1964 programme provides for a larger 
output of small and tnedium-'^wered special- 
steel boilers: a u>ial of 15,000 units is envisaged, 
or haU' of French production as a whole. At the 
Soiicville plant monthly output may be expected 
to reach 2,000 boilers of this type in the near 
future. 


FITCH LOVELL LIMITED 

Thff Joi/oinfifi h Wi exfrtm Jiom ilie circulatHl staieinent of r/t^ Chairman ami Manoftinfi Phrefor, 
Sir Rolande \Nail, .MC\ prescnh\l at fhc Atttmai Mcetinfi hrUI on Scptenihcr 25th in London, 

Trofiis axailublc for sliarcJiolders are the highest yet attained. Group profits before taxation 
amount to £2,001,8.30 compared with £2,076,115, whilst profits alter taxation and minority 
fnicrcst.s amount to £1,162,222 against £1,086,834. 

^ For the first lime Grpup sitlcs have exceeded £ 130,000,000 of which 17 per cent w as inter-Group 
sales. These figures are records. 

GHOUP PROGRESS REPORT 1954^ 


1 


; 

i Net 


Net ! 

! Capital 

Year 

Trailing 

-1 Dcprtjc- 

1 Prolil 

I iSL'J 

Ordinal V 1 

1 Bonus on 


Prolil 

lation 

1 before 

Ta\ j 

Assets 

1 

L)i\ idcml 

1 Ordinary 
Sluircs 


£ 

£ 

' £ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1954 

2(>4 400 

2',8(*0 

210.000 

1.223,100 

38,500 

8.000 

1955 

1 462,.100 

71 900 

.164,400, 

1,447,400 

1.733.800 

45,(XH) 


1956 

.‘592,000 

85.400 

481.100 

51,800 

11.200 

1957 1 

657,800 

108,700 ! 

! 510,0(K1 

2.092.000 

57,500 

12,500 

1958 1 

835.700 

156.600 

629,8(H) 

2,.357,400 

63.300 1 

i 12,500 

1959 1 

1,545,100 

:8<».500 

1,019,900 

5,565,100 

105,200 1 

14,700 

1960 

1,81.3.900 

.386,200 

1,172,200 

6,773.200 

9,677.900 

196.400 

21,400 

1961 

14.^,200 

442.100 

1,4!6,7(X) 

265,700 1 

28.900 

1962 

2.917,900 

(.29.<>00 

1,873.700 

T6..318.500 

.341,100 1 

.37,600 

1963 

.1,129,600 

732,200 ' 

2,076, MHJ 

17.991,800 

431.700 

42,700 

1964 

3,180.800 

794,800 

2,001,800 

19,435.200 

431.700 

42,700 


Capital Scrip Bonus : 1 for I in 1956/57 ; 1 for I in 1959,fiO ; I for 10 in 1962/63 ; 1 for 5 in 
1964,65. 
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KINTA KELLAS RUBBER 

TJie fifty-fourth annual gener^ meeting of 
Kinta Kcllaji Rubber Estates, Limited held 
or. September 29th in London, Mr J. R. 
Tannock (die Chairman) presiding. 

'I'hc following is an extract from In'* cireu- 
iated statement: 

7*hc crop for the year, although shovvijig an 
increase of 76,000 lbs. over the previous year, 
was, nevertheless, 167,000 lbs. below the esti¬ 
mate. The current year’s crop is estimated to be 
343,000 lbs. greater than the actual crop har¬ 
vested for the year under review, and the figures 
for the first four months indicate, provided con¬ 
ditions continue favourable, that the estimate 
will be obtained. For the first time in the 
C^ompaj)y'.s history the 1963/64 crop passed the 
(WO million mark. This achievement is ample 
proof, if 'needed, of the sound agricultural 
policy uc arc pursuing. When the planting of 
tlie jungle reserve on Kclpin Estate and the re¬ 
planting of the remaining old areas on Kinca 
Kellas Esr.itc arc completed, these two proper¬ 
ties should produce a crop of about 4 million 
lbs. a year by the end of the next decade. 

'I'he contraction in the world market price of 
our commodity, coupled with the fact that the 
crop failed to reach the estimate, resulted in a 
reduction in tlie profit obtained from tlie plan¬ 
tation side of tltc Company’s business. However, 
the revenue from our tin interests showed a 
MibstantiaJ improvement; tin royalty and 
tribute reaching /^26,387 in comparison with 
L18,25H for the previous year. A result 1 hope 
Shareholders will consider satisfactory. 

The report was adopted. 


MALAYALAM 
PLANTATIONS LIMITED 

The forty-third annual general meeting of 
Malayalam Plantations Limited w^ill be held on 
October 23rd in London. 

'Hie following arc extracts fiom the circulated 
Statement of the Chairman, Mr John Sands, 
for the year ended March 31, 1964: 

Crops were—tea 25.1 million lb. and rubber 
10.8 million lb. The average yield pec acre of 
tea was 1,215 lb. and rubber in tapping yielded 
an a\'crnge of 735 lb. per acre. For tlie second 
year in succession botli commodities have set 
new crop records. 

The profit for the year after taxation was 
^586,891 against /.SIS,817 for 1962/63. In 
view of the current high level of expenditure on 
tea machinery and equipment the Directors have 
tran'.ferred £138,200 to Capital General Reserve. 
They have also transferred £8,750 to Devclop- 
mciii Rebate Reserve and have added £50,000 
to Replanting Reserve. They propose a final 
dividend of 17^ per cent making 12\ per cent 
for tlie year and leaving £98,110 to carry 
forward. 

Our tea estates have experienced the most 
prolonged and severe drought kiiowm for many 
years. 'I'he current year's tea crop was seriously 
hit ;uid up to the end of August only 10,036,000 
lb. were harvested compared with 11,777,000 lb. 
for the same period of last year. We might 
expect a final tea crop of around 24 million lb. 
Our rubber crop also suffered from a severe 
early set-back and up to the end of August 
3,691,000 Ib. were han^ested, which is 847,000 lb. 
less than for the same period of last year. The 
shortfall was entire]^ due to a strike of tappers 
on three estates and die 1964/65 rubber crop is 
now unlikely to exceed a'oout 10 million lb. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 

SIME DARBY HOLDINGS 

(lnc’or|)oratc<i in England) 

TIic seventh Annual General Meeting of Sime 
Darby Holdings limited will be held on 
October 23rd in Singapore. 

The following is an extract from the circulated 
statement of the cliairnian, Mr H. J. Brown s 

The Group profit for the year was £l/)94,556 
a reduction of £53,923 on last year’s figure of 
£1,148.479. 'The tax requirement of £483,832 
is, however approximately £77,500 less than 
last year’s and therefore the net profit after tax 
at £610,724 exceeds tliat for 1963 by £23,644. 

Your l^ard has felt justified in recommending 
a final dividend of 12^ per cent which makes a 
total distribution for the year of 20 per cent as 
against 18 per cent last year. 

Our results for the year may be considered 
satisfactory having regard for the effects of 
Indonesia’s policy of militant confrontation and 
the reduced world price of natural rubber which 
has a substantial effect on the economy of the 
country and on Government revenue. 

Trading in ail divisions of the Group lias been 
maintained at satisfactory levels, but any increase 
in gross profits has been offset by continuing 
pressure on labour costs. 

Our Associate Company. R. G. Shaw & Com¬ 
pany Limited, has had another sntisfactory yeai 
and increased its dividend distribution, ^ilsc 
results for the current year to date are satis¬ 
factory, there is no lessening in the tempo of 
competition in all brandies of our business and 
no dfort is spared to maintain and improve our 
position in the markets we serve. 


ALDFORD HOUSE 
(PARK LANE) 

Tlie twenty-nintli Annual General Meeting of 
Aldford House (Park Lane) Limited was held 
on September 30th in London. 

The following is an extract from the Annual 
Review accompanying the accounts of the 
Cx>mpany for the period ending March 25, 1964. 

Your Property Investments will be seen to 
have increased by £567,896 as to Freeholds by 
£152,479, Long-term Leaseholds of 60 years and 
over by £397,522 and Short-term Leaseholds by 
£14,762, in addition to which tlie depreciated 
value of Improvements to Premises increased by 
£3,133. 

During the period under review, your Cxim- 
pany joined with certain other Public Property 
Companies as a Consortium which, through the 
medium of a Company newly constituted in 
Sydney, New South Wales, Australia, under¬ 
took to provide funds for the acquisition from 
the Corporation of Sydney an outstanding com¬ 
mercial site in the business centre of tliat City. 
It is proposed to develop that valuable site by 
the erection of a modern Office Building of some 
20 floors, the total cost being estimated at 
£A5,000,000 (£4,000,000) of which your Com¬ 
pany is interested in a one-sixth part. 

Apart from your Company’s interest in the 
Australian project, we are engaged upon Shop 
and Modern Industrial Developments on sites 
acquired at Castle Bromwich, Long Eaton, 
Bedford, East Grinstcad, Ashford and 
Hounslow. 

I view the future of your Company and the 
benefits which you may expect to enjoy from 
its pcogre&s with confidence that we are going 
forward on the right lines. 

The report was adopted. 
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HACKBRIDGE HOLDINGS 
LTD. 4 

CROWING DEMAND fOR PRODUCTS 

The sixteenth Annual General Meeting of 
Hackbridge Holdings Limited was held on 
September 25th in London, Mr A. L. Foulger 
(the chairman) presiding. 

The following is a summary of his circulated 
statement for the year ended March 31, 1964: 

In my review last year I referred to the 
potential demands which could be made on the 
group’s production capacity. It is encouraging 
to know that, during the year ended March 31st 
last the group achieved a record output. ^ 

'fhe profit, after providing for taxation and 
depreciation is comparable with our best 
recorded results. 

Rising costs of wages, materials and transport 
charges coupled with the substantial increases 
in supporting services affected our results 
adversely. It is extremely disappointing that 
we did not obtain a reward corresponding to 
our efforts. 

The profit after taxation was only slightly 
less than last year and amounted to £182,044 
(£189,782), this amount is arrived at after charg¬ 
ing taxation amounting to £219,460, a smaller 
amount in relation to profit than the charge of 
£ 297,095 last year. 

Your board recommend a final dividend of 
8,1 per cent making 12;^ per cent for the yeai. 
This is covered approximately 2\ times. 

Having regard to the growing demand for 
our products and provided production costs 
can be stabilised and that manufacturers may 
expect a reasonable rate of profit, your board 
consider with the usual reservations regarding 
unforeseen contingencies, that we have 
embarked upon another satisfactory year. 

The report was adopted. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 
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THE ECONOMIST 

Annual Postal Subscription by ordinary mail, 
UK £6 ; overseas £6 I Os. 

By air see below 


Subicriptions to many countries can be sent either by 
direct second-class airmail or in bulk by air freight 
for onward posting from central distribution poinu. 
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quicker by about 24/48 hours. Where only one 
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Airmail 

Freight 

Australia. 

£13 lOs. 


1 Iran ft Iraq £11 Os. 

£9 lOa 

Canada:— 



Israal. 

£11 Os. 

£9 lOs. 

Quebec | 

r£l2 lOs. 

i £9 15s. 

• Japan. 

£13 iOk 


« Ont. 

1 or Can. 

> or Can. . 

1 Jordan.... 

£11 Ol 


Provs.. 1 

1 838 

1 $30 1 

Lebanon ., 

£11 Os. 

£9 Oa. 

Other! 
Prnvs.. 1 

[£12 I0s.l£l0 lOs.; 
Of Can.. or Can.' 

: Mnleya.... 
N. Zealand 

£12 lOs. 
£13 lOs. 


L $38 

£12 IDs. 

$31-80 j 

Nigeria ... 

£12 lOL 

£9 lOs. 

Ceylon... 

£10 Oal 

Pakistan... 

£12 lOs. 


Chine.... 

£13 lOs. 

- 1 

Philippines £13 lOs. ! 


East Africa £12 IDs. 

IS 

G 

F 

Rhodesia.. 

£12 lOs. 


Egypt .... 

£11 Os. 

— 1 

1 S. Africa .. 

£12 lOs. 

£10 Os. 

Europe .. 

£10 Os. 1 


! Sth. ft Cen. 



Ghana ... 

£12 IDs. ! 

£9 lOi. ! 

America £12 lOs. 

* 

dbraltar. 


j, 

; Sudan .... 

£ir Os. 

£9l0s. 

Malta... 

£7 5s. 


i 

r£ll lOs.' 

£10 lOs. 

Hongkong 


£12 iOi. ,1 

[USA ..... 

i or 1 

or 

India .... 

£12 lOs. 

£10 Os. 


1 $35 1 

$29 50 

Indonesia. 

£12 lOs. 


j W. Indies . 

£12 lOa 1 

i 
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THE WELLMAN SMITH 
OWEN ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION 

KXPORTS THE STRONGEST POTENTIAL 
MARKET AND THE GREATEST 
CHALLENGE 

The fckrty-fifch Annual General Meeting of 
The Wellman Smith Owen Engineering Cor¬ 
poration Limited was held on September 25ih 
in London. 



Sir Peter G. RoberU, Bt, 

Tfic CUmifnaii, loho presided. 


"I'he following in an extract from the Cbair- 
inairs circulated statement. 

The aggregate gross trading profits of the 
Ooiip for tlie year before pro\'iding for lavaiion 
.iiid depreciation amounted to iCii94,S84 as com¬ 
pared with 41,421,105 in the previous year. 

nic provision for taxation takes 4372,791 and 
depreciation takes 4207,152, giving a balance of 
profit amounting to 4314.941 as against 4542,095 
for the preceding year. 

The difiicult trading conditions ena>unLcrcd 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 

in the year 1962/63 oontiniied thtbujiduiiit the 
year under review. Pressuxt on profit margins 
and under-empioytncac of workshops resulted in 
a further fall in our trading results, in spite of 
vigorous and continuous effons to reduce costs. 
This is attributable to the fall in demand a^r 
the completion of die xccctir major expansion 
and recoiisirucTion programme of the British 
Iron Si Steel Industry aod to die severe ooni- 
peution for the orders which are available both 
at home OLid overseas. 

The volume of contracts completed during the 
year under review was maintained at a level 
slightly below that of 1962/63. The total value 
of ountroets in hand exceeds 412 miUionK. How¬ 
ever a proportion of this represents sub¬ 
contracted work on which we arc responsible 
only for engineering and procuiemeiit. 

Wliile the results in the Incandescent (“Jom- 
panies xvere below riiose of the previous year, 
due to the genera) amdition in the engineering 
industry, this section of our (irtfujp is less 
dependent on the Iron and Steel industry and 
has made a satisfacroiy contribution to Group 
profits. 'J'lie wide diverHification of the prtv 
ducts of the Incandescent Group is refliected m 
the fact thar the value of orders rec'-eived in the 
>ear under leview was die highc.vt I'oi* du'ce 
years,'oldiough no uedecs for major units of steel¬ 
works plant were placed. Orders secured in the 
first quarter of the current year show an ini- 
pinvcnicnf on Iasi year's figures and iwospecis 
for the FouJidry Plant and Chemical Divisions 
are most encouraging. 

fhe forw-ard trading position is likely to 
remain difticuli for some time. Once iJie un- 
cenaintica of the political situation at home have 
been resolved, some improvemciii is aniidpated 
in the demand for replacement equipment by the 
British Iron Sr Steel Industry. The field of 
exports, however, presents the strongest potential 
market am) greatest cliallengc. Our efloris in 
this direction are receiving active siippon from 
the Government Departments concerned. 
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WM. CORY & SON, 
LIMITED 

THE noN. r. a. ixathirs* 
SPATEMIT^T 

The Hon. F. A. Lcadiers. the Oiairman of 
the Company, presided on September 2*lth nt 
the sLvty-eighlh .Annual Gcncml Meeting of 
Cxtry & Son, Limited held at Cory Bin Id - 
ings, Fcnchurch Street, London, EC3. 

'Die fijllowiag is an extract from his siaic- 
nieni circulated with the report and accounts: 

On the coal side T am able to report increased 
sales in the inluiul market, and an increase 
in iliivct shipments to the larger users. The 
lonimgc handled at (M.ir 'Thames and Med¬ 
way wiiarvcft contbiiies to decline. In the 
e\*porr market your < .ompany has obtained 
its full share of ilie country's improved per- 
1'iH‘maiice. 

Our inl.md od distribution orgnniMifion 
hmidlvd approximiitely the same gallunagc as 
last rear. The domestic marker shows .i steady 
and tcry saiisfuciory iiicfLase. 

On ihc oil hunker dde ilic sui;pJu'> of lie.ivy 
fuel oil in ccrtaiii tliVsis led to the eon- 
liuiiaiion of wry strong compcfilJon, biiT we 
h.ive been able to ni.tiiiiain our share of the 
market. 

Our oil cargo Kinna^e iiicreased suhstaniially 
during I he year. 

riie results of oui eoasiing toljieis showed 
an overall iinprovemeni. 

A rise in the operating ajsts of our coastal 
rankers offset the increase in revenue derived 
fiom the bringing into cominission of two new 
essels. 

TTic contribution made by the ''Thames and 
.Medtvay bulk disciiatge wharves was kOmprir- 
ablc with the preiious iwelvc inonihs. The 
decline in the tonnage of coal available lor 
handling continues. 

i'hc revenue earned by our rough goods 
lighterage section on the ‘Thanies and Medway 
is still falling, but substantial economies have 
I teen effected. 

Our oil lighterage tralTic on the Thnnies, Mtx)- 
way and Humbci has produced good results. 

Our lighterage of general goods on rhe 
Thames liad a successful year. 

The production, sale and distribution of aggre¬ 
gates has continued to pmgress. 

l)ur companies engaged in the vvinmng of sea 
tiredged ballast and its prc|xirau'on and disposal 
have had a successful year. 

Our sni^tll craft construction yard at Wiven- 
lioe has done particularly well in iniiiiiiaining a 
full order book, which will keep it well 
employed for some lime ahead. 

'The trading of our cold stores was good 
the start of the year, but business fell off \crv 
seriously during the last six months. 

During the first months of the year oui gen¬ 
eral warehouses were handling more goods than 
usual. Later there was a falling-off in our 
traffic. 

The vehicles engaged in the carriage of bulk 
liquid by road were fully employed throughout 
rhe year and atcpts were taken to augment this 
type of business. Ciencral haulage again experi- 
cnoed difficult conditioas. 

The increase in overall profitability of our 
South Afi^icaii kctivlrics has been maintained. 


TOWN & CITY PROPERTIES 
LIMITED 

ExlratTs from the Report and Accounts for the year ended 
31 st March, 1964, and from Mr. B. D. East’s CTirculaied Statement. 
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1964 


A 

« 

RENTAL INDDME 

1.153,966 

1,527,277 

PBDFITS BEFORE TAX 

417,237 

565,381 

PROFITS AFTER TAX 

232.456 

295,530 

NET DIVIDENDS 

219,449 

280,160 

ISSUED CAPITAL 

2.S62.928 

'3.203,060 

PROPERTIES 

15,024,542 

17,462g600 


*S/iu.'e increased to £4,0t)H,956 hy shares issued in J964 and die / for 5 scrip issue. 

SIXTY-SIX MILLION POUNDS DEVELOPMENT PNOONSMME \t end of financial year 
iMs inchulcd more Mmii 1150 shop units, owr 40 stores and wpermarkets, 1,250,000 sq. ft. 
uf oflicc accommodation, ami 800,000 sq. ft of industrial bnildiiiits. 

DIVIDEND Total Dividend of 15i for the year 1903-4 is, after aHoniiqc for the last tioiius 
issue, the equivalent of 19..37 compared wWi J5.S % paid for the previous year. 

SCRIP ISSUE I fully paid Share for every 5 Shares held. 

PRDSPECTS Our prospects arc good and the Group can look forward to continued and 
steady tpttwih. During current year further increase in revenue is expected and Directors 
anticipate, suhiect to uafbrcsecn events, being aide to recammcDd total divldeodof 14^ % on the 
Campany's Ordinary Share Capital as increased by the 1 for 5 scrip issit^_ 
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FURNESS. WITHY AND 
COMPANY . 

SAriSIACTORY GROUP ULSin.TS 

The seventy ihiid Aiinunl General Mcouns 
of Furness, Withy and Ckimpany IJmiiecI wis 
held on Sepiembcr 30tli, in London. Sir 
Erringlon KcvUle, CB£« the C^hairman. 
presiding. 

The iollovving is an fiom his ciitu- 

latcd itautuent for iltc year ended April 30, 
1964 : 

Tlic Group surplus f<>r the year after thargjni; 
depreciation of .<C4,344,27X has been substan- 
tially itK reused bj^ some /T,4(X1,0(K), of which 
over >CT,2<Ki,0(H} was derived by better trading 
figures Jroin the shipowning companies in the 
group. Income from trade and other invest- 
menrs has ‘improved to the extent of over 
/;i80,000 a.s compared with the previous year, 
but it is pointed out that a special dividend of 
/,77,483 was received froni an asscK'iated 
company now in voluntary liquidation, foUow’- 
ing tlic transfer of its goodwill and staff to 
anoUicr company in which W'c have a smaller 
interest. 


COMPANV MEETING REPORTS 

The freight market still remains at a dis¬ 
appointingly low level mainly owing to the 
imbalance between the supply of tonnage and 
the cargoes available to be carried. In certain 
trades the level of freights is being governed 
by the large bulk carriers and the trend towards 
even larger units will undoubtedly continue and 
is one thin cannot be ignored. 

Nri:o roR ever closer co-oimration 

In the liner trades the co-operiition between 
F.uroix’iin sliipowners in the committees formed 
for that purpose has been progressively main¬ 
tained and strengthened. It is becoming 
increasingly dear that many of the problems of 
liner conferences can best be solved by an ever 
closer co-operation between shipowners and 
their clients, tlie shippers. The growing move¬ 
ment towards the formation of shippers' 
councils in many parts of the world encourages 
the hope that it will ultimately be more widely 
recognised that solutions to ilie problems con¬ 
fronting this international industry can best be 
left to commercial interests without the neces¬ 
sity for governmental intervention or regulation, 
I am 1 irmly convinced that the particular 
problems arising from the present United 
Slates shipping legislation c;in only be resolved 
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by frank and friendly talks at high level. 

There I.s growing concern amongst liner 
owners at the inadequa^ of the present level' 
of freight rates to meet tiie ever increasing costs 
of operation. There is sufficient evidence avail¬ 
able to prove that the return on the vast 
amounts of private capital iavcsicd in our 
industry c<impares extremely unfavourably with 
that in other spheres of industrial activity. 

Although no new ships have been commis- 
' sioiK'd since my last review, there are at prcscni 
four new vessels under coustruciion for the 
group and urgent consideration is being given 
to the building of further tonnage. 

Both Moulder Brothers & Co. Ltd. and our 
company have been operating as insurance 
brokers at Lloyd’s and in the provinces for 
many ycarsj and we fell that useful economics 
and more ^eedve service to our clients could/ 
be adiieved by joining forces. Accordingly, an 
agreement was reached to form a new compans*. 
Furncss-Houlder (Insurance) Ltd., to incor¬ 
porate our respective insurance brokerage 
interests. This company is a subsidiary of 
Furness, Withy and Co. Ltd. and commenced 
operation on January 1, 1964. 

Tlie report and accounts were adopted. 


APPOINTMENTS (continued) for further announcements see pages 82. 89 and 90 


Tin; wnvTiT hkic. 

S09 KMrUNT W.l 

SCHOOL OF COMMFRf I AMI 
SOCIAL STUDILS 

Aprltcniiiuw ore Invlird foim h>^nniirt 
•ruduotr^ loi ilie fiOhiwinu tiill-unir iii'pniiit- 
nicui*. Uuilck tu lomnicutc on i. ivo.i. 

ft) l.rriiiriT m hcb-nme tlfth mrinh^r of r 
R roiip hhuruiR ilic leiKlnnfl of iuiiu>nili.s to 
London B.Si (I co.i.) Piirt II Ictcl. Intcu’Wi in 
a«f>cctii of IniKUU'w Bclmlni*kliulioii and OiiHiur 
would he a rcciimmctitlHllon. A (.iiitdliJriit' wuh 
appropn.tic and c'lpuii'im could 

too oppiuiucd iiA Senior LtStlurrr. Kvivtirch 
would »u .■iiLoiii'iiBcd. _ 

<i) Ahs,\udit lecturer Ornde II lo teach 
■ubicLiM lo the Sinloloinr Kioiip oi io 

kitidroi* for the Luodioi iKun-ts nl 

H.He. tSiuioloKyi and II Sc. ilioni vpiLi.d 
■utoject of boUulOBir. UcKUiLb would be 
eacuuruBcU. 

The .dc» nre foltowB: 

Senior Irtniror. £I.R*»5 * lo r’llS. 

Idiom i I.G70 !1 *.4S to il 

Assisiiioi I uloicr (jillde It t‘i:u to I 1 liO 

All v,.iKs plus luiulun .dlow.ioic oi jl 4.‘> or 
£&U P-i<- 

A forin of iippUe.iilon. fo hr rrtuio. il wlililn 
14 diiyTi «il ilir piibllc.ilion o' llii‘« .id\i i us, ouiii, 
mny be ohiioofd hy \ciiclkiit; a siaioodi .uldn.'twd 
iuOlHLUP AUM’IOPC lo ilu' IIOderMlOlv il. 

J. L. UU HAUnsoN, 

Jhidiio ol I'liiuailon. 

PROI tSSlONAL ACCOUNIANTS 

About 16 pencionnhle poiM In I ondoit. 
OltWROW. I iiertHiol. Hristol and NiMlmthnm lor 
nccounliiiiiA (ineo of woincn) woli icoimNc 
prorrsoioiial CApcrieiice who liiivc iichlcved 
iwcnibershlp of Iomhuic o( C'li.iiured AdOiio* 
inVlia Id I iiiiland and Walc«. or liislitiiic of 
/ fhiirlcft'd Auoomanw Of Sditliiiul. nr Inctllulc 
• «f C'haricrcd AicotmianiH in liuliuul, or A^icl.i- 
UOn of li'iiiiii'd and C:oriT,ir 2 ittt Aicioiomntc 
C’aiididniiN loiist be fll leant .'ind oodrr 40 
on Ucci’oibor .41, l*>04. prcUiiiKC will be uncii 
lO those under .1'. . . 

a XLARV IlniKr Tondoni ' £1.1 H nt rUlniv. 
•object to cilincaty, lo i2JI0 on iIk .Senior 
AccoiiiiCiiil ^enU•. flood prospeils ol tiiribrr 
iMOTiioini.i 10 posu luirynu kal.triLii up to 
£2.rtl( or bikilur 

WKIlf if'iiUijhly by potJic.irdt to Sivrctary, 
Clv»l SerTKO ( ntninisHlon, touMie Wow. Loiulon. 
W.l, tor ai'itlliiioon toim quoiiuc 'uo (is.) 

UNlVtRSITY OF BASUTOLAND, 
Bl CHUANALAND 
niOTtCTORATr AND 
SWAZILAND 

Apriic.iilond are Invited for (a> I cetiireshin 
•r (b) A««sisi«ni Leciureship In I ( ONOMICS 
from candlclaics willi ciuuliiiiniionit in Accotin* 
tMKTT. rtuius will iiuludc uUina oiiroductory 
conme In Aecoiiniuncy to iiinlerKradiintCK, and 
pocHlbiy assisuiue In tcaUuns ol Husmen 
Economics i»r Aiuinccs l-lnnitec. Appllc.’iiloii.i 
tor appcilniment on permanent lirmn. cm three 
fear MSOnilinent or contract Urnin (.onslUcrod, 
llM lUBi enrryinu lU per com. siaiuity. Appolnt- 
meni tciiuhic from Aitril 1. Sul.try sciilcN: 

(a> £l,i.*>U K £.Sl—£1,707 X 172—£l,S^J * 
£75—.i2.LSI P.R.. (b> fil.OOR X £S|—£1.251 
p.a. I'.ntry point according to qu.iUiica(lan<i. and 
experience. Inaiallailon arant car und education 
aUowanccn. Suiicriuinuution .Scheme Aecotnmo, 
dailon provided ol rent between U.5 and 1X4 P.a. 
Faeiwaei tor appointee, wife and dependent 
children <iip to Ave adult posxaueBJ on appoint- 
mem. triennial leave and normal terminal Ion. 
Detailed applications (six cupic^x namioR three 

i efeieex. by Uciober 30, J^cretm, 

nior-Unlvcrshy ('niincll for lllahci tducailon 
OreruiiK. 3.t Bedford Place. Uinikm W.CM. 
from whom further particulars itiay be obtained. 


NVIlONM. bOUNIVAMON I'OR 

MHi( VIKiN.M UlSI.AKCll IN 
1 Ndl.ANlt ANIJ Vt Al I .S. 

••nil. MI.RI-,*’ CJJMriN fSItK. 

M UUOH. BIT IvS 

.STATISTICIAN 

til?- SlKcilKcd' 

A Sl.iil'iiU i:tn at llie Sciur)r Ki^m aiJi OITurr 
K*,cl to he n spoiHlhic for ihi.- r<ruridalinir<. 
Si'itislii.(I Und Appluaiits slnuiM IH lii>iiuiii.s 
ui'iidiiaiis t^itli lonMldeiahU pohi-Kradiiair 
vvpericnLC. ( .uididuies should li.-ivi uood Qiiub- 
luations III ni.dliemnthill slallHtlvs or he able 
(o uivi c\iileiut id biKh ubdiiy ui the upplica- 
lion (d siiiiistical melhoib io icscartb In 
ediit.iilooal psyitioloay. K.noMiK'ili>v uf pity^ho- 
imiriih would he iid«:)iiiiu!i.riii\ mid (jiiafifica- 
iioiiv .Old ixiMTicnto in ediixilioti i«.v»,lioloav 
Ol an iippropriaic social scii-iuc T^mild hr a 
lurtber uuimincndaliun Ar'PoiniiTiviu will he 
made On llu* muIc: 12,400 x IIOU tu iJ.OlIU 
with rlii<.i.in(.ii[. 

Iiiriliir ,viiiuMl,ir« .mil .l^l’ll•..lllltn fonns m.av 
he olMiiiiud fiuiii ilic liiii.un, .11 ilH abu\c 

.ivlillv.'is. 

f liismi! d.iii* for reiiirn nf ■ fLiobcr 30. 

VjnivlksiTy oi blliast ~ 

nriiiuisinp ou nssisiant 

II C ll'Kl Sllir IN l(.ON(»MKS 

The Seniiir nf Tin* OneenN UniYcrsiiy of 
llctl.isi intiii.v anollc.iiionij lor a 1 a tint, ship 
Ol Assisiunt I (..iineuliii' in Itnnomn.’* fiom 
J.iiujiiiy 1. IU(>'> tir hiiiii lau-i dale as may be 
•irranved. Nidiiiy iiuuic loi a Icrtureshlp Is 
ll.llHi in 12 •'U*' pln*i toiilrihiiioiv ivnUoii 
1 Ildus uiidci llu- I SSL' .Kid l*n an assistant 
li-iiincsliip n.OMl lu 1 I 2"' Plus I .S.S.U. 
Iiiitial plaiinp on llu siil.iry m-.iU will depend 
on iiii.tlilualuins .nut csiHrlciui. .NDplaaliona 
should In- riLL-iied bv Oitohii IWid. 

I intbrr pioiunlars may In- nhiaincd from 
(.. li. c otsie. M A.. I I tt . J P Svtrviury. 

VICTORIA UNIVIRSITY OF 
WCLMNCiTON 

Nl W zr.\l. \ND 

SI NIOR IffTIlurR and I I ( (I UI K IN 
IlliSlNlSS APMINISI K SI ION 

ArrUciillons .ire Iniitcd for lliesc api'olitl- 
muils 1l Is ispciUil ili.o llu two persnns 
appoinied Will iH'lwctii lliem he .ihlc lu oiler 
sreii.ilis.dloiiv in : 

MaikelinR and TlisliihiiiioiT 

1 liL .ippliLaiion ol Siausnc.il fskliniMUCi , 
lo Uiisiiitss l•robll-nl^ • 

but npplii.iuus ollerinit oilier spi-Li.ilisations will 
be Lunsldi'ixd. Soiui cxpentiKc in buiiinevs i-ii , 
well as appuipnaic a«..idcnili. uii ihlivaiiims is ' 
essential. | 

The snl.iry for a Senior I eel in or will be | 
£2 IlH) per .'ininiin. iismir hy rpiii .ninnal incu'^ 
mcnlii of iliiii ui per aitnuni llw salaiy 

for a J.cciurer will be £l 4(iu per annum rlsini! I 
by stcpi 10 a maximiini oi LJ iNNi iw'i 'Jiinuni. 
Inn Iniil.il x.ilary in ciilIi insi.nii.c will be 
determined accordlna to the tin.ibiieiitions and 
cvperkncc Dl the appoinu-o llic (. on nil I m.'iy 
pioinotc a lecturer to the iitadi ol senior 
lecturer. Approved fares lo viiinmon will be 
ulluw’cd for I he appotinec. Ins wlu .ind his 
dependent children. In addiium atinal removal 
cxpcmcn will be allofred wiibin ccruiin tlniltn. 

Further parilculnrii and Information uk to 
the method uf applicalinii slioiikl he obmlned 
from the Secretary, Anociuihvn ot CismiPon. 
wealth Un>vor<iitics (Branch Onkei. Mariborougli 
flouM, Pall Mall, Londoj], S.\% 1. 

Appliciitiont cloac. in New Zealand «Kl 
Lundon. on iS'ovrinhfr t, /0(i4. 


R (.)V VI, INSniUll' (»■ INU RNAIIONAI 
Al I'AIKS rcqiiircN an lidliorial AhkIhIuiU 
tor A1/air^, the liiHtltute’ii diiarlcrly 

Joiniial Dcnired aiiJlitieationH : experience In 
prcpnmiir copy for pruiM, IncludlnM proof- 
rc.iUinu: abiliiy tu read French and Oerniun: 
bliorthand and lypinH, and nil inforined interest 
in iiirreni iiltinre. l-oiir weeks' animal boliilat’ 
laiKcrn fueilllicii —PIchik' write to Atlniuiisti'si- 
(jvt. Sciieuis'. (Jhalham fluiiiM. JU St. James's 
SMiiare, S.W.I. 

Lb'GAL ASSISTANT 

I lie ( oiiKuiner Coiuisi) in\iien nppliL!dion« 
fn.ni nun ui w<»mcn hciw-cen 2*! and ,4ti t'cars 
1)1 ave lot a poM of lea.il .Vssistani. ( .iiidl- 
dliiis sIiouIlI Iiiivc tin honours deaiii* in law iiml 
base done ai leaxt iwo yearK giialllied lexid work 
in iiidiiHiry, piibln, ssrske oi ai the hut m 
tomniercial prustke. A barrister is pielerrcd. 
bill a solliiiiii wlili piiiiiinl.il mi:jldlcartniis m 
ifidiisirial oi Lomniersiiil niaiiLis would he 
Lonsidired 

The sal.iry s,:di' is II 144 lo 1191^, Iniiial 
salaiv will be acsordlni! to uai .ind cspvucnu 
A conii'iilsoij pension svliiiiii uonliil>uloi,) 
Will h<- iniiodiici'd shorilv Annual bulidtivs lue 
loiji wckks and iwo days. | 

DniioTi will Insllldc leiial resi-aiih mer n vide 
riTiiKi- ol ciinsiimci lopks. iIil prenaruiion ol 
SI. Ill papcis on stub lopies loi Mu' ( oiuuil ' 
assist.iiiLi- wiili Mil luepiiiaiion «i leLOiniDi nd.i- 
lions loi kaisliiiion and Pailbmeniurv' v\ork 
anil Mu il.ij-ui-djiy work nt ihe Ich.iI ik'piiitniciu. ' 
Work III soiiri IS not Iniubrd. 

Api'liL.Tiions should be ninUe un a lorm wlmh 
liui he obiiuiiLii Horn the I si.ihiishmeiTi oituvi. * 
[|u f onsiiincr Council, J Cornwall leri.K'i. ! 
I oiulon N W I. 


I 


UNIVLRSITY Ol CAMBRIDGE 

I III* I .leiilly of I loiiomics and Pubius wi^li 
to .ippnini UO Assisi, tni in MiilisiiLal Kesc.irib ' 
lo asKisl the te.iibuii! staff of the I amity. Appli , 
ciiiils stioiild piishcss eithei an honours deiucc < 
In I Iiiiioinus with some siaiisUial tralnmir oi 
arpfopriale .stailsikal cxiwrleiiLC. The silpciul 
will he In the umue of ll.iHMi to tl.-t.Si) n i 
>var I uuber deiails may be ohtaiiieU lioni 
Mill .Seiicl.irv. i at illy nf l eonomks. SiUNw-kk . 
Avenue ( anihnduc, to wrinm jppIkaUuiis ; 
sbonki ht s,-ni hy Noseibber I 1^*4 

CH Y or LIVERPOOL COLLEGE | 
or TECHNOLOGY 

BVKCiM MULCT. HVLUI'OOl. 3 

OrPVUfMINT Ol INOI SIKIVL 
ADMJMSIK VllON’ \Nl> LlBl KAL 
.Munii S 


Vi'Pliejiifius are iiivip-d for ihims C)f , 
HI SI VKC'H ASSISIANI tor h Period ui two ' 
le.iis niMi a I'ossilik l vieitMOU (<• Muet 'Il.iis i 
O uiics III loiurjiciKc as soon us possible. 

S VI VKV : 1~10 ir* LUtu Per iiniuiin (fli.-ide 1 
\ !• 1 1 1 tommeiuinK .ibo«c nuniiniiin lui 

,ii<pi'ovid etpuuiui, I 

Appluants should be siiiinhiy quaiiHcd I 
(deuiee or vtiuisak-nii und be prepaiid to woik i 
III InJiisiii.il aspects oi sneioluay. |ts>LholoK>, , 
or L-Lonomk'S, or Munaiiement Science llu- 
posi would still a rccc-mly uu.ditlcd socioIomIsi * 
who IS scekibR research CKiicricncc bin caiidi- ! 
(i.iic-s in any discipline- w-uh a contribiuion to 
iii.ikc it» ihc aboic fields may apply, 

1‘he succc’Sslul candidate will be OTuour.iaed 
to woik lor u hiHher dcMruc ot lor the Colk-Ke 
J c-llows(up He niuV be calk’d upon to teach 
Joi up tu SIX hmiri per week. 

J orms Of applichiion (roturniibic to the 
Principal by Ocioher 24. I9t*4i tniiy tott obtained 
iiom (be IJircctor of 1 Umatioii, Lducutiut; 
Ofticvs. 14 Sir ihomiiv Streot. livertHtol 1. 

JtiUM Vb Alkt.R.^ ^ 
Town Cleili. 


A rrLK.AT10NS arc inviicil for the posliion 
of F.c-onomicM Secreiiiry lu u N.iiiunul 
F.mpluyers* l-'eilcruiiiU) in WcmmInMtrr. I»iiiu-s 
lovcr the economic und rcKcarch iistvccis ol an# 
Imprtrr.-iiit indiiniry, iiicliidiiiK contact wiih^ 
N.l'.D.C;. Appllcuntn innNt be hcononiiis 
Kriidiiiiics. preferably with MtutnitlcN. but previous 
exiscnenee oi trade asNOclution work, iioi cnscii- 
tlal. Naliiry will be up to iZ.tNMi p.a. dependlna 
on Qiinllllcations.—Wrlic, idviny tuli deuiilii oi 
:u;i'. ediiciitioii. ijiiallfiiatlons and cxperinuL. 
lo Hos 1K<i(>. 

RESPONSIBLE POSITION 
ABROAD 

Ou.ililied ac-ioiiiilani required hy profession d 
jinn I'm work in Siidtiit. Siurtuiir aidiiry noi 
less than 12,5iHi on which £IIM) Sudan lumnu- 
t.ix p.‘iy.ibk- - il Kiiiulc- niiin could aioc a siibsiun- 
ijiil .-iniouni on this Malnrt. 'I'wo oi rhice ve!ir 
conii.ict with two niiiiiihs' tuiniial lease riiul 
iiec air iratcl. Flense NL-nd pariicijlais ul 
esperitjKC lo Bos iK's’'. 

DD/^ RI OUIKI S AsKisiunt in ”lupu;d 
Talks Unii o| L.iMein and I .u’ 

I iistcrn Scniccs In I on Jon Dunes iiulude 
iiriifinaiinM und dc-selopini' ideas and viiiuik ami 
tdllinK scripts lot day-io-duy icipu.il udks i.i> 
ciiireiii uttuiis and laikh ol n luoie vimi.il 
nuliii-c lor ti.msIaiion iuid bioadcusiuu: ,ic^ 
.iiidunci-s in Asl.i, wiMuiiii dose siipci \ isiOii| 

I sscnii.il qiiidilic.iiioii'. >iood tiiiicul knowlcdiw 
ol inlcriiulionul uM.iiis, luovcn abdiiv lo unu- 
dcarlv and siiccincllv niid lo Miink .nul woik 
ciuiikly Dcsn.ibk qii.ililiciillons kiuvskdc'c 
ol Siiii'h Asiii and Mic f .ii Iasi and rcsivlimc 
Ol n.ocl in ilie .ire.i. ruMouc iapcikikc ol 
vMiiina on allaiis in Mils Held would be a 
Li'iisklerublc advaninue S.ilnry t'l.lHO ipossiblv- 
litalii p ir qii.MIlic.iiioits cvccinioniill iisiiu' hy 
.iniiiial lucrcnirnis of Ijts and pruiircssiiiH .iliir 
isso years' fully siitisl.uloi't sculci lo il ouii c 
l‘)U lo 12,140 mas p . 1 —Wiiic lot anphcHiiiui 
Icintis icncloHina uddicssLd envelope iind quoiiiiK 
rdcu-nct h4 f i orfH P. I .* lo Mu Appnmim.ms 
Dllkci, BioudcusliOM Jiuiisi. loiidon. W I, 
oiMiiii live diis’s 

DISTRICT COMMI.SSIONLRS 

N v'lIONAL SA VINOS COM Ml INI 

Several vataniieil for iineslablkhed Disiri. r 
( mniniNsioncis In J ondon und thv pioiiiicc-s 
lor men and womt*h with knowledHc o* 
eLonomlcv. orpunislnw ublliiy, prc-lciuhlv wun 
expcTiencc* ol public Kiuaklna and sobiniaiy 
oraiinitatlonii IJn'vi-rslry cdueuiion an aili.-ut 
t.iae SALARY t inner L ondon I ’ £‘j 2 s itu j,u,c 
Js or osc-i) — il,h()J. JhiHsibk csiiiblislinieTJv 

VpplKiiilon loim* from Manaaer (pi no)' 
Miiusiiv ol I ahoiii, FiiiUssion.il and j sccuiive 
Kixisici. All iniu iloiise hurnniidon Sun’ 

! I on don, L.C.J. t-.uily uppliciitkiil dckir.ibk. 

university of newcastll 

UPON TYNE 

Ki .vnrKSHii' IN ruLuiL^ 

ArpUciiiiunx nre Invited for uppuiniineni iri 
Mu- l.si-ihli»bed Kcadcrship in Foliltcs. canyinK 
with il the Headship nl the* Dcpaiinieni ot 
I'liliiics The- siicccxHful candlduic will he 
icQiiiicd to take tin uppinntnicni Iron) Scpit-m- 
her I. 1%^. 01 kiikli earlier date ax may be 
.ui.inaed. 

Sulnrv on Ihc sculc for nun-ntedicol Kiudcrs, 
l.e 12.7.1(1 Ji kJUin- 13.23U. 

Further partJciiiars may be obtained from the 
nndi-rkiuiicd with Whom appliiutimis M,1 ..opic**' 
muHi be lodged not later than November 9. l*Rt4. 

F. M. Bciienkun, 

Registrar. 

Dniverfdiy of Newcatiia upon Time. 


6 Kensington lerrace, 
Newcastle upon Tyne 
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British Railways Board 


^ Operational 

w Research 

TWO PROJECT WAr^'AGERS 

Thtse «re new senior appointments within the Operational 
Research department at Headquarters, which works directly 
for a Member of the Britlsti Railways Board. TIm Project 
Managers will be responslbte to thd Director or Operational 
Research and will lead teams investigating operational, 
planning, marketing and other problems of interest to the 
Railways Board. 

Commencing salaries will be within the .range £2,380^£2,950 
with contributery superannuation and attractive travel 
facilities. Location—Marylebone, N.W.1. 

Candidates must have a good degree or equivalent qualificntfon 
in mathem'atlcb, engineering or another science. They must 
have several years* experience of applying scientific methods 
in a management context. A good knowledge of OR techniques 
is required but evidence of ability to relate research to 
leality will carry more weight than mathematical sophistication. 
Applications for these positions should quote reference R B.80. 

There are other vacancies In the Department for science graduates 
who have had some OR experience to woik within the project 
foams in various salary ranges below £2,380. Applications 
tor these posts should quote RB/OR,9 64. 


TATE & LYLE LIMITED 

A Vacancy exists In the Economics Sen’ice 
Department for an assistant to the Chief Statistician. 
Applicants should not be over 28 years of age and 
should have a_degrce in statistics or an equivalent 
qualihcation. 

Salary dependent on age and experience. 

The Company offers a wide range of benefits, 
including a generous bonus scheme. 

Please write, giving full details, to: 

The Assistant Secretary, 

Tate & Lyle, Ltd., 

21 Mincing Lane, 

LONDON, E.C.3. 


Details of age. education, qualifications, experience and present salary 
should be sent in either case to: Headquarters Staff Manager, 
British Railways Board, 222 Marylebone Road, London, N.W.1. 


AUSTRAUA CITY OI BIRMINGHAM 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 


■Jill. I N|\ I.KSin (JI VI \\ St»L' 1 II \N Al 1 S 
l>M \ 


M.MOR 1 I C VL R1 l< Lit VVHl R 
St llOOl OI ni'SIMSS M>\liNl.SIHM10N 

S:ikir\ ■ SeriltH- li-tliil'Cf i 

li^.inniim. Lcit-irer, t \.J ‘*<6 r.inKc L VIS t>U, 

. t s«l«r> iHUirdirtN to 

cMXTii'iKi Rnd uiuhliLiiiionA. I heso uilarlctt 
jFe under re\iew. 


ASSfSfANI' TO SIAMblltlAN 
niMiL.tiions are Invited Irani nn-n ai im 
t.«niriil Sl'iiH!>iical OlUkC ul ill,, lo 

t .indiilaieH nhoitld Imm' :i mtisef deure 
111 sclcn^i inalhrmiilks nr tMtnamit Kiinv 
kilKc of LMHrlnienial drslun niuluil .inalyN 
ot vaniiiiici IK driiir.ihli .ind cSfierKiiec oi 
reci'urch InvolviriH the .ind Inurprei.i 

rluii nf masi, data will hi .m .iilv .ini.isa. 
bulk A.p.r. in. ii.d's-n.ui) 


Applicanis muM hold an sipnrnprinir honours 
viiitrii or idiilMikiK uuirilULUiianb In oni of 
the rceoaiiKcd fields of hiisincss .idministNi* 
riiiii I or ■ipi’Hiiniriuni as siiiior l(.enirL'r ii 
hiKher dCKKce Is essenliiil. I sperlCtieC ill llitf 
III Id of iiiurketinB would Iv advaniaKCOUb. 


the Sshool Of Biisfncs'i Vdniinisir.j,iinn pr.> 
tides a posi|tr,iduuie r’'auranime in husilK-Hs 
adnnnlsir.ilion leiidiiiK lo a iii.isier's deiirci 4iul 
i» IIS leaehinit siassis ilu' Inier-dKclpli-iarir 
of admfnisiratfic ediicMtlon. The ini> 

T’oriancc of CLunomiss. si,ihsi<w'b. usCOuntniKy. 
ps,inok»!| and maiheiiMtlLS .is bnsle tuolv and 
ThiT appliLUiion lo th'* fiuKliailal fields ot 
iii.-iKeiinK prodiiLiioti, Mnanec and Ht-'neral 
maniiiicincni te aiiio iar«bbcd. 


Hic siKvessl'iil applK.iiif s^^ll pnrikip.ite In 
'he iraihinit proHi.iinme of the & 1 .I 100 '.. Duiiss 
tiill InelnUs leeinrfnir. leadlnK semlnais. imorlal 
viork and cahc virltinw. I he aPPiilmee w>i|i 
eati. oni resiMfih. for nhkh ample oppiir- 
lalMty IS pt'otided, and is ill bo cxpcetctl to 
siW'iienite with thi* Unlscriliv n Insiliuic of 
Adniiiiisiriiiion, wliuh provides non-sredu 
ioiirscb lor pTHCUslPK admlnisinitorit. 


Additional information oboiir the posh Ion miiy 
he obiidncd from Professor N K. Wills. Head 
of live Sshool of Biibinchb AdminlbUttllon. 

I>ct.ill8 of nppoiniment may be obtained from 
ihc A Kent (irncral for New Soiith Wiikn. .V^ *i7 
Sirand London. W.C.2. with whom four copies 
of applk-ailon and the names of two retcrees 
bhniild be ludKi.d before ftrh Aroveinber 
A Lopy of ihc uppliiiiiion should be rorwarduO 
hi- airmail 10 ihc Appolnimsmb ^siton. im* 
UnluTsiiy Of New South Thales. Boa J, Post 
DUilc. KcnsiiiKion. N s W.. (11 reach there 

befoTL the above-mentions d date. 


IntercstinK .ind proRiessfie position for 
youna Lxcviitive ill Held of tourisna and 
iranspi»rt ]fcrof*st fewalrch fnd develops 
ment. hlA as.T^Tnli; aualf^V 

cations (ti Economteu -mth eoifte exiHrlenee 
in Commerce, and be wUlinM to pariU-lpuic 
uk nxerseac projccis ah required. 

Apply Cuitria OaFPNsTro As-vmATiia 
KtviniM. Chk'hestcr House. 278-ZB2 Hinh 
Holbi>rn. London. W.C.]. 


AppIlcationR, aitlntr iikl'. vOuu- < iim .ited 

ileiaiK til deHTiies. diplorn.is. t,i iMrliv.iiliirs 

of sMUMuill ir.iinmK ami i vm 1 n ni e, «iili mmn 
or a rclerev. 10 ihc louu link Itoom MKT 
t'oiinen House, Ilirniintilvim I nut linrr lu.ii 
October 24. 1*9134. 

T. H PSKMMSON. 

I OlN It I I. I k 

The ( oiiiii'il House. 

liirniitaJi.im I. 

OiU.lHi lUh-l. 


T in: INSTITUTE or trvnspoki: 

(Incorporated by Hojiil < hiirierl 
nil lies iipplicaliuns for ..ppuniiment as 
.\dinniisirailvc Assisi.,nr 10 laki p.iri 
In ilie ueiierul work ot ilu Insiitiiic 
(arrungemeni of meeiinKs. examinations, 
publication of lournal. cvc.i. (iindl- 
dutes should be axed prclcrably 25 in 
31) yeuTN. A Unlversiiy deurci' or 
torporntc membership of the C hiirtered 
Institute of Secrciarles or Insiliiite of 
Trunspori are drsirnhle qualiiicatlons. 
Superannuation Scheme. ( ommcneinR 
salary iKCordlng 10 qiiullficutiuns and 
rspcrfi-nce.—Appileariuns. siatinw mini- 
mum comihenclng *iakiry, marked 
•* Appointment." to the S«vr«,i.iry. liie 
Inxiliuie of Transport, mu Porii.ind 
PUicc. J.ondon, W.l. 


THE EDINBURGH SCHOOL OI 
AGRICULTURE 

AppliCHtions ate Invited fi>r a post of \ssis> 
Ian; Aiiriculiurnl Feunomisi. lo ussNi ui Unn 
iiinnaHcrni.tii sluihCx. Ntlary aesurdint; !•> 
Mualw)iuiion<i and experience. 

tirade III—ti.T92—ildlTo 
Uritk IV—£7V2-kl.»n»ri‘ 

, ‘jjiraAdidvttil should Tiold a dcgPN' m agn- 
riihiinil Economics or r'sononiics or AuHsulturc 
PoHt-Braduutc experience In farm nianauemini 
work h denrabk. 

Further particulart and appHeanon form from 
Seurclary, School of Anruuliiir,. Wrsi Mains 
Road, rdlnburgh. ApDiimuani should be 
lodiied by 15ih October, J904. 


One or our clienls can oHcr excclloiU prosivcis fn!' future 
uUv.inc'.nicJH to newly or i'ccciiil.v qiiiijilicd 

C HARTERED ACCOUNTANTS (or equivalents) 

iiiulcr 30 years of .^gc. This coni[wny has recently revised its 
in.magcmcnt information and control pioccduivs. and thcrcfoic 
requires addiiiona) personnel ncecssiiry both to rnami.im and exicmJ 
these This oilers in the short term the opporiiiniiv of assisting 
in the iceonsiruciion and extension of the audit furieiion in a large 
group of companies, and of training at the same time in modem 
management aeeounling techniques, both of ihesc as a preparation 
for future nianrigemeiu duties. 

Our client is a leading iiUernaiioiial company uiili both iiulitsirial 
and trading interests mainly in Europe and the Americas. Initial 
service will be in the European .sphere, but onb those men who 
arc prepared to accept living abroad and a considerable degree of 
international mobiliiy in retum for commensuralc rew.iids should 
apply for an interview. After a peiiod of initial service in Europe, 
selected candidates will have freedom of choice beiwi-en Europe 
and South America. 

Initial salaries offered range from £l..5i')0 to £2.500 accoiding to 
age and experience. The quoted salary range is based on British 
conditions and equivalent rates will be paid according to the country 
in which the selected men will be operating. Fringe bcueliLs are 
provided which Miry soniew'hat according to location. 

Initial inlcrsiews will be carried out by Urwick, Orr Si Partners 
International Limited, at their offices in london. Brussels or New 
York, or by arrangement in other important centiLs in Europe, 
the Far East, Africa or South America. 

Applications, which will be trenfed in strict confidence and not 
disclosed to the client withoul the candidate's permission, should be 
addressed to URWICK, ORR & PARTNERS INTERNATIONAL 
LTD., who have' been asked to advise on these appointments, 
at 5 Buckingham Palace Gardens. London, S.W.l. A recent 
photograph should be enclosed, together with an u/Hfn/npri/addressed 
envelope for its retura, and the reference JBM,19S8 should be 
quoted on the envelope. 
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APPOINTMENTS REQUIRED 


EDUCATION, BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 


1 INTERESTED IN EXPORTS ? ^ | 

i An InteriiatioiiflHv knmvn C^wpany- urith a d wfr. lr, rtfliSif * 
record^ would i^^Ipaivu io ficcepi cxf)ori nt^hin for a Umiud | 
; number <»l new pn>ducTN. Preferably iuigincering/Materiab | 
I Handling, but anvthing considered. World coverage, including | 
{ some salcA C^mphflies and jreaident representadves, will ensure | 
t niavifiium voUittic uuickiv. Write with full details to Box 1856. | 


Home Sfiidv Coiif.-es 
B.SC. (tXON), l.tU. 

.'III. I Hill. I riKDIll Ot llli, I'l'IV. of ' 

il .•IIIlull All ■KlilUOK ^. St i ■ ..I tl|IrtV^ 

( ■•-.iMii*. H.iiiktnr lnhiii.11111'. Miiificniiii. 

tUllJ <I|«I||.| .UIII • lOltFsl-.s III 1 l||s(ili*«lK Mtll. 

i'll'* IIU IllilllU' llu HI'VI S'in Ithmltt |. iHiit Slovk- 

lOUlM 


,V||-|ROI*<)l.nAN COlI.ECili 

Uh'rr (•*> ’• Si 1 

f*t i.iH ui <M f.>iUt.ii Sumum Sutoi. liMldiiii 

114 t >(] f'S' 4 (I omifli lI 1‘MHi 


I UIITON lOK B.Si. K ONOMICS | 

WuK^t Hull li «i. 1.SW4) I'lo.tiK* eoitiiii , 

Cuuiitvii in M tMiiirw ui Mihtuulit lur iliv i 

iwo PViinilllMtawim for I OMiSol Urtlr. R.Si-. I'con. I 

■ lllici it 1-1111.101.1. In IIKIiIiI. Ill .il IIIiKIiIiIK I I in 
I 71li Wills.! 1 lull nIiIiIlIIIn IM.SiiI loililiill ' 
t Ill’irNiij II Si I Lilli i-! Ill IN., |0MI-|0|,l 
liillllill iIInii iMf l>.( .1 I .1.1 Sl.illNflL.ll OllUI 
I !.iiiiN I'riiNPi. Ills iniLiiiioii i N iiiiiii.iitiini tiion 
1 W SImII IlMliltl 1 HI . II H I'lMUIIMl 
1K|>|. 1M7, I 

vvol.sr v MAM, OXIOIII) I 



HRIIISH ASSOCIATION 
<;rANA]>A l.liCTURKS 1964 

" C oinnioniiiiTion «ii llic SIoiJcmi Woild” 
'I III Nixiii NitiL-N ,ii Ciiilidliiiil I ondoii. 

rKioi'ii- Aih ai K Hi p.m * iVoKASuT 
Sulll Jtirkkuii, ol ilir (111. MUIu-Inlii Iiikio 
llili: lot SL.iLiii.i- toij filtclki'Kiiil I'UCdoin 


nr PnmIioIii|'> .hkI l>lrc!tor oi tiu- ( Liiiri.* 
for CoKiiltItc Miiiiii:N III fliirxurd linmiNi'}. 
•Ill ’‘(oinpiiuiN C uiiinuiiiiLSiiinn .iiiJ 
( oKtiiium ■’ 

(li.lolsi -Hill -ii K HI p ni * ISnl N.oi 
Sli Wtlllwlll lloiinlil. J*iriilwiiM«M ul Inwii 

PiMiiiiiiiH m Oiiivcrnt^^ ( oHvtftf. Lmiitiiii. iiu 
Mint III llic friHre " 


IlHI I isll v.ssrii I \i l(>\ I >K W \li \ 
Mil liKI-N 

(ill vs \l IK I S' lioltlin Sfl I inidni) W I 


W IN I I VS J MIS C IK( I f.. Dviuilii nl lUU-UNi- 
wii* VMjiiri luirLiKiMu, f A. Iwvtiin. 


y\. Ml I IK III hi loilv lor lllltL iiiUs Vniinit 
I. J t . . llht- aHnwIc i r*ii«ijrjil»lL Vliu nvnuhii 
wKln fiillcr •H*Ci lo Voloru* ^nidliirN Wim- i«! 
II1L i'lcii-liirttl Htfiorni jlocl«IV. Mhmo 

Iiin|i.ii|l. fink llniiil I oiuluii SI H flll>C* 



You woin get 


unless you ask for it 


The “Antiquary" is a dc lu\c whUky, costing a copjxrr or 
il - two more. It is very much 

thc cxtra. but the har- 
Un& %/iniaj^^umf you 

De Luxe wJicn you ask. You will be well 

Old Scotch lU hisKy rewarded, and he will appreciate 

. your discrimination. Happily. 

you will see Tlic “Antiquary’ 
^ oltcner on the bar now. 


\ N N <1 II S t I- M I N 1 


Si Ml .Ml S 
M'lO. 1111,1 t 
M.VN Vf.l ^n N I 
Nla Vi.ik S’ S 


I Ml < Il lUI IJ m I HI v< I 
‘I f^illl.ll ,STAJI,S <01)1 

vvn i fKi HI \iros in 

I.H (IiI.iOlI I 


>1 fH HillIK Ihf.' SI < llriS 

SMOWINI. lilt-, OWNIKSIHI' 

IlL I IIIIIiiIIiIni PIII'IinIil ll I'lLkll .1) 

iti.'i ctlliix ni!iii.t|!in» Iditor 101.1 


I lih- lllllliN-N lOlil nllllisSL'N ol till Pllhllstl.'l ctllliX ni!lll.t|!in» Iditor 101.1 
llhili.llllll,* ilo.ilio 

l‘iiiilisliLI, So l■l•tlllL’^ 1 ifi^iiiL'i'. .!! Si jHihcN'k Sluii Si .l.imes’N. t ondon 

SW.I, liWt.Mill 

1 <lllt*i lioiiuM iMim.m Si I-oii.-n’n Slri-fi Si .l.im n’s t ntulon. SW 1 

I iivliinil. 

Miill.uillll: Ilium lion.till I\illl1ill Si J.lllKu's SiIllI S| JjmCN » I.OIKIiiIi 

SW.I. ini'llin.l 

MiiuiiUiiiu IhiLitm 1 'lIli .OtlliiN Snhili 2^ Si J.oiun'n MinCI Sl J.iHKn n 

I •Midon. SW.I I >ipM.mJ 

2. I Ilf CiWMil IN 

I III I liioooiini Sli\.(Ii|Il| I iiiiiI-.'iI !-■ Si JiiiUl!n s SMll-i Si Juine^ k, LiiihUm, 

S W I. i lIKi.iilil 

Siiii'klioiiK IN inMihif m iMhliiiL- I Pi I LI'III or moil ol liil.il .iiiuuiiil oi nhilW .iTl 
I )ii.inLl:il Nt:v.N I |l|. Hi i .nnihiii Siiu'l. 1 .V .4 . I. J. (.idhiii), lIu Duuds. Noiailiciil 
Hirmliiifiticni; I* I W Olhli IliH'tf Htirton Ocriiirdu ( rosn, Iliu'Icliii'linniHHiri- 

K I (ir«.i'^'. OivkilcMi, I'nkii. kl Ho.iU, AlUlnchiuh. ( licNhlu’: I*. H. A. Uf RoiHschild 
< II! (I III lliMiiv, I liiNinirv Si|ii ire I oihlon. I'1 'Uit- I 'Ci.LiiiioiN ut (lu l.iii- I oiJ 
.SiNiih!'s I vKil! 1 h. iiillc llk-.ilU, Sioi-kPolt, I'liiNiliiic. Kt lion. H. Ol'iiliiltit Wlliu 
Mull- LolkUMi- Hliki.iilii'.iil ( iu-^liirc 1 Duiid luitoo. IT lluiiipsttioJ Wui'. I fiiujon 
N W' 11 : o I , I •lytim. iKkln SVoinl. \Mifi 1 iistU DiKl- ■Riuhn^oimI. Iiampuhtti- 
M, J. I.ujlon, 1.1 \y lh((n-ii*Ii .\!Liiii!;, I iMiikin. S.W.ti: 1. W. lu\hMi. 1 '4h< Mm 
\ HU- Ko;itl. H.IIIIL-N, I mi.liiii SW.I.l. 11 W. H .SLliroJii I4-1 I eUtJuili(il) S1 ul-| 

( imuIhm. I 1 .1. Sii (>i.oitii.! ('rowtlicr, l)o>ii l*;uk J)il\c. Wocliamplon I Oinltin 

SW.I-i, M M li.iwiliwi W!-N-lltdtl. tliN' iMuilJ. A>liu-Nid, Siino : (J. V. i udhUH 

lliilpn' Sou ll.iiiNi kiiowlL-. W iifvvkksMtr 

I III kiiiivMi hmulliiilik IN nioi l•■liUl L'N, .iihi mh 1 i.Lbiiiil! luiUlLr*. OHiiiiiR lU 

iiolihiii; I III! Lint I'l niniL III iiil.il jioiiuiiil III PtiiiiN. jihiriiijiviN 01 iiilur nilimiii.n 

.11. none 

4 Piir.iRiriphN * nmi 7 nKlntfe in f:iM:s wli. iv lliir siockhoKli t or vcciiriiy luildi-r 

Hpts.ii> liiniii ilie li«M»liN III lUc !.!ini|!uni' un tiu.u.LN or Ip nni oiliei UiiuuiM'k (cUium 
(III- niiiiK* of ilu- ivrsoi! 01 fiirpondton lor wlioni siuli irustcr In .iftliiK. also tli. 
Ni.-iicniciiiN in tint Ia<o piiintnupliK Bbi'n thtf MlluinrN lull iLiMiink'iiUi: and IrtJivf (ih to 
Hk iiVeiiiiiNi oiiCn mill !.i.iihliilonii iiittlir mIiIlIi NloLkhulLkri. und ni‘lIiiU> Uoltlcrs vM.i 
• lo noi uppifih till- hoiiliN of till* iomp.inv ns inisui-s lioliJ Moek iiiid ucciiihuN 

In .1 i.ip-n.i(\ oiliii ih.in tliiii ol 4 hoiu lidi. ovMirr. 


XiLno'i- Sio 1 opiiN 
ru!.h iNsiif iliiilitM 
preLvOtiu; I.MiioiiiIin 


.SiiipIl- Insiu 
nuuri-Ni to 
H1lii« Dole 


B I'MD 1 Hit LH VIUIN 

I 10 11 KM SlillM llllll'.K.^ BV 

M Kll.. 1 VMKIl K DI I.IX I KX 

OK HX OllIKK MI-ANN _ 2ll 'KiH _ 

I S.4U.S I'llHDUliJJ AOEnIn, 

NljVS’S T)l \l 1 RS (IK OTHTH- 

W/Sl mill? 44I.WT _ 

r. kRth DIRIKIMUUON loKMOlf 

aa/N/*P>»> nx M vn. i xUKn 'K 
iwnvii’lix. OK BY O’l'llJ.R 

Kll.VNk .2,340 ^ _1.7W 

D “iOi.M- NO Ul- 1 OIMI S”plsrKI-“ .. ■ 

mmn iknm ot /m - in. nsaml <:t ’»<*.• 71 ^’^IL 

ISij ii'Miifi’ of etliiin. pnhhihrf. /•iHoif'! nhtfimtcr, or o-i’/ieH 
I venii'y Himi iIu- ni.k-uu-iiin m.tdc hji ittc uliovc 

Bre cfirreci compKie. K. IkAbLAB MoBaainB. Diracittt. 


The 

friendliest, 
most forward- 
looking bank 
in (Japan 


The image of youthful energy and efficiency that 
the Saitama Bank projects is winning it many 
new friends among businessmen, both in .lapan 
and abroad. 

It offers the foreign businessman complete, 
modern, personalized service in the field of for¬ 
eign trade and exchange. If you’re looking for a 
bank that makes your interests its own, the 
Saitama Bank is your logical choice. 


SAITAMA BANK 

Head Offica: Urataa, Saitama Praf. 

Cabla Address: SAIGIN TOKYO Telex: TKSSll (SAIGIN TK2811) 
Tokyo Branch & Feraign Dept.: Chuo-ku, Tokyo 
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YOU ARE 
ALWAYS 
NEAR THE 

‘ROYAL’ 


A 'phone call to the nearest ‘Royal* office— 
the Company has a network of branches 
countrywide — and all your insurance 
needs can be speedily met. 



HEAD OFt ICE: I North John Street, Liverpool, 2 

LONDON HEAD OI FICE: 24/28 Lombard Street, E.C .3 


TREASURE 

from 

SCOTLAND 


t Scotch 





The famous Grouse Brand Scotch Whisky represents the 
cumulative blending experience of five generations of the 
Gloag family in direct succession since 1800. To test the fine 
quality try it neat and compare it with any other. If you have any 
difficulty about supplies, please write to us.at the address below. 
THE FAMOUS 

GROUSE — WHISKY 

Matthew gloag, & son ltd., pertil Scotland • established j 
. . - Jitiptnicrs (if the pQpuJar*'Pintail’* Sherry . . t — 


HISTORICAL COINS OF 
SWITZERLAND 


arc today the jiridtj of nuinisiiiatisLs, ho\vc\'t*r l)i«' 

FRAUENFELD 

branch of tli«* ('ninn Dank of Sintzcrland, as part of a modern 
hanking organization, will transact your linsiin^'^s in ciirrcnciis of 
almost all countries of the world. 


UBS 

voy 


UNION BANK 
OF SWITZERLAND 

$ai WEIZERISCHE’ B AIVlLGESELtSCH AFT 
UmON DE BANQUES SUISBES 
UNIONE DI BANCBE SVIZZERE 
HEAD OFFICEt ZURUai, 45 

OVER 90 BRANCHES THROUGBOirr SRITZERLAND 
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tOMOON STOCK SXCHAMGC INDICfiS 


THI fCONOMIST-eXTtt I FINANCIAL F T-ACTUARICS 


INDICATOR 

(I953«IOO) 


TIMfS 

«935>«I00^ 


INOICCS 

vAi»ril 10. I962»>I00) Bargains 


Utt Two 
Oividond^, 
(«) (b) U) 
% % 


IH4 No«n Close Yield . Ord. 

% Index 


i I 

Yield ; Consols; 


. 29 , 434 J , 424 3 I 4-55 
, 30 425 7 I 427-9 i 4 51 

High. 427-9 (September 30) 

Low, 378 0 (Februery 3) 


349-9 I 4-81 
370-4 ! 4-81 


High, 374 2 
(Sepcember 30) 
Low. 322-4 
(Febrverr 3) 


% 

! Yield { 


4-41 

: 1 

1 n.734 

4-41 

4-03 ' 

1 13,109 

4-42 

4-03 I 

i 12.594 

4-42 

! 4-04 

15.794 

4-43 

4-05 

14.452 

4-41 

1 4-05 1 

1 13.530 


SS/IO>i 44/4 
72/712 59/4 


- 8ANKS. DISCOUNT D HP 

5'ie 1 Berdeys. 

4«jo J Ltoyds..£l 

7 I Mamins.*..5/- 

1^4' « > MUNand...£1 

7 I 2 I Nat. Provincial....... £1 

5Sd ' WestmioKer £1 

8 b Auairalia « K. Z* ... ;£l 
413 b < BOLSA .............El 


Price, Price, Yield, : 

. . 1 . i % ' 

S HP 

.,..£1 ?3/- . 53/- 3-94** .. 

...£l 47/- 4*24 

..5/- I8/T«3 18/713 3-74 : .. 

...£| .w/9|| ; 54/3 4-44** .. 

...£l 48/3 47/3 4-14 I ... 

.. £1 . 49/4 50/- 4-00**: ... 


High, 118 77 (August 13) 
Low, 108-30 (February 3) 


10 c 82 -15 4 I Btnk of Mohtroaf,.. .|I0 
me , So lank of New S. Wiles. £1 
-Be 5 0 I Barclays DCO. 

7 > 2 b 7130 I Chartered.£1 




,a4l3,« 


IRITItN PUMOS 
AHO 

OUARANTftD STOCKS 


Prir. 1 Prir* Net Red. Grots Red. 

sift 1 w’ I 

l»M ! IM4 . /«-•« 


11/, b 5/- o I Hongfc’g. A Shenf. . .125 £22ia 
9 b ! . 7»i o Net. Gons..Bic. Soot.. 10^ I 44/4 

S2'50 c $2*55 c ! Royal Bk. Canada... .SIO '£281 m 

5 o 12*3 b ' Standard Bank ...... .£1 4 fS/e 

7*2 0 Id'ib Hambros.5/- [ 30/9 

... 21 c I Montagu Trust . .5/- I 30/9 

4 o 512 b ' M. Samuel .£1 64/3 

9 c 3>3a Schroderi.£1 142/3" 

41 jb 4*«o I Union Discount.£1 I ^Z- 


975 ,* 

* Savings Bondi 3%. 


981. 



13 

7 


0 

91 

92*4 

1 Savmgs Bonds 2 * 3 ^ 

..1944-47 I 

923?,a 1 

92*^3 ; 


9 

9 


9 

SI 


1 Funding 3% . 

.1944-48 1 

91 ! 

♦1 


7 

1 


12 

lOf 

9li4,3 

! Conversion 3 * 3 % . 

.,.1969 

91**31 

91*4 


3 

8 


12 

10 


Victory 4%. 

.1920-74 

98*4 

98*8 


14 

S 


8 

3t 


Savings Bonds 3%. 


• 6*4 

86*4 


8 

9 


14 

51 

23'-* 

Funding 4%. 


941 ,8 

92»,8* 


4 

7 


18 

91 


Savings Bonds 3yo . 


78 

78 

1 4 

8 

9 


16 

1 f 

75 

Traasury 3 * 1 %.. . 


747, 

76*. 


.4 

/ 


17 

6/ 

92»a 

Funding 514 % .... 


93*8 

1 93*8 


14 

5 


0 

31 

74*8 

Treasury 3 * 1 ^ ... 

.1979-BI 

7S»8 

75*8 


4 

II 


17 

71 

94*1 

Funding B*]% .... 

.I9B1-B4 

95 I 4 

1 95*4 


14 

8 


19 

61 

94*f,* 

Funding 5 * 4 % .. - f 


95>ii* 

; 


14 

3 


2 

41 

’K* 

Redempdon 3% -. 


40i4* 

' 40*8 


0 

10 


13 

91 

42»,a 

Funding 3* 3 % .... 

.1999-2004 

643,8 

1 64*18 


19 

1 


17 

71 

89*. 

Treasury 5»a%- 


901a 

1 90*4 


14 

4 


3 

21 

43*8 

Consols 4%., 

.after Feb. 1957 

64*1,8 

1 647 ;, 


14 

0 


4 

7f 

55*,« 

War Loan 3 ' 3 %... 

.after 1952 

57*. 

i 57*8 


15 

4 


4 

Of 

54 

Co»*v.3)j%.:. 

.after Apr. 1941 

S 6 «V 

36*8 


15 

9 


3 

8f 


Treasury 3%. 

alter Apr. 1944 

48*4^ 

48*8* 


15 

II 


4 

Of 

407,4 

Consols VfA . 


4l»js* 

4I»,8'" 


14 

1 


1 

Of 

40', 

Treasury 2 * 3 %- 

.after Apr, 1975 

40'i,8* 

40*8 


14 

II 


2 

4f 

81 *e 

British Eiactric 3% 

.1968-73 

81V 

81*. 


9 

3 


15 

41 

76*4 

British Eiactric 3*i% .. .. 1974-79 ! 

77*4 1 

T7U 


4 

5 


17 

61 

40 

British Gas 3Vo ... 

.1990-95 

61*8 ; 

40'j* 


2 

3 


14 

101 

! 43 

British Transport 3% .1978-88 ' 

64*7 ■ 

447,8 


5 

A 


17 

or 


13 c So 

91 .b 1 4 a 

9 b I 5 a 

5 a 6^2 b 

I I2i2b 


4*4 0 I Union Discount.£1 I 47/- 

4 a Bowmaker.5/- 1 ll/7'i 

Lombard Banking .. .5/- 17/9 

Mercantile Credit .. .5/- 14/3 

Unicad^oml^ Tst... 5/- 30/- 

Allied Breweriw .. .*. 5/- 15/4ii 

Baas, MitelHH * B. . .5/- l7/7>2 

Char'f infton United.. 5/- 15/9 

Dlitllien ...10/- 24/1*2 

Gumntn.5/- 21/4 

Harreys....S/- 17/9 

Scott)ahAN^.Bf«w.£l 45/6 


54/- 

30/9 

3J/4 

W/» 

41/9* 

44/4 

11/7*2 
17/7*2 I 
M/I0*2 I 
29/10*3 


DOHINION AND 
CORPORATION STOCKS 


Price. I Price, 
Sept. 23. Sept. 30, 
1964 1944 


Red. Yield. 
Sept. 30. 
1944 


88 

Australia 1 * 4 %... 

.1945-49 


89*8 

i 5 

17 

01 

I 99*3 



|9*8* 

99*4 

5 

19 

0 ; 

64*, 


.1923-75 

66*3 

66*4 

8 

18 

01 

99 

New Zealand 4%. 

.1976-80 

100 

99*1 

I 5 

19 

61 

69 

Northern Rhodesia 4%. 

.1978-81 

82 

82 

: 8 

1 

6 p 

93'a 

South Africa 3 * 2 %. 


93^4 

93*4 

5 

17 

01 

53*3 

Southern Rhodesia 4* 3 %. 

.1987-92 

54 

34 

8 

15 

01 

83 

Agricultural Moregagr 5% . 


83*4 

1 83*4 1 

4 

4 

01 

92»4 

Birmingham 414 %. 


931 , 

93*8 

5 

13 

01 

94*4 

Bristol 5%. 


95*2 

! 95*8 

S 

16 

0 

93 1 

Coroorauon of London 5 * 4 % • ^. 

.1976-79 1 

94*4 

1 94*4 

5 

19 

Of 

45*4 1 

LCC3% . 

... after 1920 ; 

44'i 

46*8 

4 

8 

Of 

88*8 1 

LCC 5%. 

.1980-83 1 

88 * 8 ^ ! 

88*8 

5 

19 

61 

91*8 1 

Middlesex 5 * 4 %. 

.1980 1 

91*4 ' 

91*, 

4 

1 

0 


7 a Watner HasM.,.....S/- 17/10)2 17/10*2 

5 a Whitbread *A’.5/- 17/4* 17/7*2 

•UILWHS, RRHfr. Etc. I 

59 b Associated Portland... £ I 40/9|| 40/- 

713 b British PlasterBd... .10/- 27/3 27/9 

M b Richard Costaln.5/- , 29/3 29/- 

8 i 2 b CrittaiIMfg. S/-jM/l *3 10/9 

18 b international Points . .4/- ' 15/7*3 15/4 

5 a London Brick.S/- 23/4*1* 24/4 

12*2 c Rugby Portland.5/- 28/1*3 57/7*2 

7*20 Wall Paper.5/- 23/3 23/4*2 

CHEMICAL 

4 o Albright A Wilson. ..5/- 29/6 29/7*2 

5 a Borax Defd .5/- 22/4 21/10^ 

4*2 0 I fisens.£1 47/4 4B/- 

5 allCI .,£l 48/9 47/9* 

31^0 Monsanto.5/- 17/2*^'' 14/9*4 

DHAPERT A HORES 

713 b Boots Pure Drug15/7*2 IS/IOI 3 

2 ff Pfoniaglie Burton... 10/^ 24/- 24/9 

4*4 0 Debienha|m,...«...i0/* 41/1*2 41/1 li 

35 b Grattan Warohouses .5/- 41/- 41/4 


GUS -A’.5/- 


15/10*2 13/3 
48/1*2 39/9 

36/9 29/9 

33/- I 24/1*3 

44/41; ' 44/8*4 
61/10*3 49/5*4 


18*3 b House of Fraser . 


9*36 5 “a Lewis’s Invest. Tst... .4/- 14/7*2 14/8*4 

7*30 I 8 S 32 A Marks! Spencer‘A’.5/- ^/Ua 40/7*2 

7*2 0 14*8 b United Drapery.5/* ^/A 33/4*2 

20 c 5>30 Weelworth.f/- 27/3 27/7*3 

OIL 

tSijb t3*3 0 British Petroleum ....£1 61/3 58/7lj* 

45*4 0 49*4 b BurmehOil.£1 61/3 40/10^ 

29-1 c 13 a Royal Dutch.20 8. d 7 ir ,4 £1734 

t28-.l c tll *3 0 Shell Transport.5/- 39/3 38/7*3,^' 

. Ultramar.10/- 27/- 17/-* 


NEW YORK PRICES AND INDICES 


FOREIGN AND OVERSEAS STOCKS 


Sept. Sept. 
13 30 

$ $ 


Sept. Sept. 
33 ! ,30 : 

B i B 


Aich. Topeka ... 

Can. Pacific. 

Pannsylvania. 

Union Pacific . .. 
Amer. Eiactric ... 
Am. Tel. A Tel. .. 

Cons. Edison. 

Int. Tel. A Tel_ 

Western Union... 

Alcoa. 

Aluminium. 

Amor. Can.... 
Am. Smelling ., 
Am. Viscose .. .• 

Anaconda.. 

Beth. Steel ...... 

Boeing. 

Ceiaeei* 


; Chrysler.. 

I Col. Pelmelive », 
i Crown Zeller... 

■ Distillers Seeg. .. 

, Douglas. 

Dow Chemical.. 

> Du Pont. 

East. Kodak. 

Ford Motor. 

Gen. Electric ... 

; General Foods .. 

' Genval Motors , 

. (Sraycar. 

; Gulf 0.1. 

, Heine. 

I Ihl lius. Mach.., 
Int. Harvester... 

, Inter.Nickel.... 


Inter. Paper ... 
Kennacott. ... 
I Litton Inds .... 

Monsanto. 

Nat. Oiscillars.. 
Pan-American . 
Proctor Gamble 
Radio Corpn... 
Sears Roebuck . 

Shell Oil. 

Socony-Mobil.. 
Stand. Oil Ipd. . 

!. Wait. Bloctric.. 
Woolworlh ... 
Xerox. 


Sept. Sept. 
23 30 

$ $ 


35*1 34*4 

91 92*a 

72*4 74 

853a 85 

27*8 271, 

291® 293, 

84*4 84*4 

31*2 32*2 

124*4 122 

48*0 I Sl’a 

82*6 I 8478 

84 83)4 

84*4 84*4 

127 12878 

I 62*4 4 II 4 

3734 '• 39*2 
27*4 1 291fl 
120*4 jUPa 



Sep'. IB Sapt. 3o 
Fres. 1 Fres. 


Sept. 23 
% 

Sept, it 
% 


% 

tepTlo 

% 

FRARa 

Air Liquide... 

685 

676 

GERMANY 

A.E.G. 

516 

514 

HOLLAIO ^ 

A.K.U. 

49e>4 

469*. 

Banquede Paris 

335 

332 

Bad'che. Anilin. 

544 

54I<2 

Amster. Rot. Bkt 

FI. 48 

FI. 64 •* 

Citroen. 

124-8 

115-f 

Bayer.. 

598 

589 

Bijenkqrf .,..; 

aoi 

796'. 

C. F. Petrole.. 

222 

221 

Commerzbank. 

502 

494 

Heinekens 

479 

470 

Cie G. d'Elect. 

505 

502 

DouCKhe Bank. 

545 

544*4 

Intcrunie (PI.SO) 

PI.207 

PI.207 

Machines Bull. 

170 

I4SI 

HoeehscFarb... 

538<a 

541 

K. N. Hoogoven 

411 

605 

Pechiney . 

209 

204 5 

Kundenkredit . 

401 

398 

Kon. Zout-ICet. 

909 

907 

Printen^.... 
Rhone-Poulenc 

234 

224-1 

Loewenbrau... 

1,045 

1.050 

Philips (FI.25).. 

FI.I40 

Pl.i60 7 

332 

327 

Mannesmann .. 

245 

241*4 

Robeco (Fl.5qi. 

Fms 

" i 

S.I.M. 

308 1 

310-5 

Siemens. 

545 

552*1 

Thomassen A D. 

706 

Saint-Gobairt.. 

251-51 

247-2 

Thytsen-Hueue 

234*3 

230 

Vaieurop. 

FI.7I2 

Fl.TWf 

Usinor. 

145 1 

140 

Volkswagen ... 

534 

530 

ZwaneUMrg .. 

900 

F 987 

Index ... 91 

8 

90-6 

Herstott Index U 

98-43 

107>38 

Index .... 330-3- ‘ 

347-9 


High.... 107-2 (13.1.64) 

Lew. $3 4 (25.4.64) 

Dec, 31. I963<>^IOO 


Dec. 31, 1959-/OO. 


CANADA ' $ 

Abicibi Pr. A P. . 1 434 

Aluminium ... 1 34 
Bell Tel. 5734 


iteiMerd end Pfkpr’s Indliee (I94l«-4i—10) 



Can. Brower'a. > KPa 1 1(P< 

Can. Imp. Bank M'l ; 67\ 
Can. Pee. RIy.. 54 I 4 I 34*1 

Hiram Walker: 34*1 351 

Imperial Oil .. I 53^ i SU. 
Noranda Ninos ] 48*g 49*, 

Power Corpn. t f^a t 19*, 
Steel of Canada 25*4 | 26*, 
Trans.Can.Pipe, 41*4 ! 421, 
Montreal fiid. 

Index. mrS t6f 2 
High..., 161 (3$.9j64) 

Lo^ . /Jl‘9 ill-$4) 

l9S6m/0Q. 


$ S AUSTRALIA £A 

1434 14*4 Ampol Pet. 11/9 

34 I 327, Asa. Pulp A P... 30/4 

5734 5734 Aust. Con. Inds. 41/- 

10*4 I IOI 4 Autt. OilAGu 44/9 

48*2 I 67*8 Brit. Tobacco.. 31/4 


5414 I 54*8 Broken Hill Pcy. ' 

34*1 35*4 C.J. Colas. 

53*; ; 51*4 - TdUBTeKtHei . 

48*1 49*8 l-C.!.. A.N.Z.. • 


49*8 l-C.!.. 
14*8 Myer 
26*4 Read] 


Myer Emporium • 36/3 
Ready Mix Con. 15/9 
W^orih .,.,.,»7/- 


£A )A9AN :' l Ven 

11/9 Ajinomoto .... 243 

32/- Fuji Iron. SS 

42/- Hiwchi. 84 

43/- Honda Molur.. 244 

30/4 Kirin Brtwory . 183 

54/. Mitsub. Chem.. Ml 

16/7 Mitsub. Elect... 73 

8/7 Mitsub. Heavy.. 84 

55/- Nippon Elect... 208 

35/. Sony. 341 

15/8 Toye Rayon... 161 


• 1^17/- I I4/I Yawatalron 

Dow Janes 
6 362 39 AMrdgi 

I (271661 HjfH,..., 

340-72 W.EM) idw...... 

l937/39ml00. 


362 S9 AMragi 1240^73 1217-23 

r:;:;: jSs 


"* Ex dividend. f Tax free. t Assumed average life, 7 years. | The net redemption yields allow for tax el 
.i4) interim dividend, (b) Final dividend, (c) Year's dividend, (e) To earliest date, (p Flat yield, (g) Ex all 
( 0 ) Resulting from split of Federation of Rhodesia A Nyasaland Stock. Japanese prices supplied by Dai-^a Securities. 


I The net redemption yields allow for tax at 7a. 9d. in £. If Ex capitalisation. f Ex rights. 1 EBuiveleniiaB'OlMrlinii 
To earliest date. (f> Flat yield, (g) Ex all. (h) After Rhodesian tax. (0 To Iat4u date. <n) liRerIm alnce reduced or passed 

Dai-A/a Securities. Tekyo. Canadian 65 Stock Industrial Index supplied by the Montreal Stock Exchsngr 
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the EOOHOMIST OCTOBER 3, 1964 

LONDON; NEW YORK: FRANCE 
CERMANY: HOLLAND: CANADA 
AUSTRALIA: JAPAN, 


PricM, t9$4 
Hrfh Lew 


Lm Two 
Dividend! 


5i/l 

75/6 

»5'f 

81/- 

30/MU 

>4/f»4 

50A 

n/9 

69/3 

141/6 

44/9 

26/3 

51/- 

67/6 

J3/3 

45/9 

41/3 

10 /- 

38/4«i 

29/3 

10/6 

33 / 7 I 2 

51/- 

64/- 

31/6 

101/3 

18/10'] 

14/6 

IV- 

50/9 

2i/l'] 

63/514 

19/6 

4l/7'i 

67/3 

73/6 

2f/6 

18/6 

12 /- 

7-6 

46/6 

13/- 

6 /III 4 

'6/7'] 

90/9 

35/41] 

36/6 

15/3 

39/3 

e/4', 

U/IIU 

S5/6 

26'1M4 

^8,4*, 


#.'3 
6^'6 
68-9 

40-3 

iia* 

162/6 

•1*4 

26 

40/- 

95/- 

!7.l0'j I 
17/9 
47/6 
11/9 
123/9 
24 /— f 
>9/4'] 
39/- 
37/- 
30-‘2'4 
40/3 , 

22 I0<2 

49 6 I 

72/- I 

20/6 
31/6 
64/6 
24/3 , 

51/9 
25/3 
36/- 
65/71a 

61/6 I 

37/- I 

28/6 I 

26/4', , 
25;iorj 
24/71j I 

' 

35/6 


37 /IOI 2 

¥: 

19^7'a 

6279 

36>9 

S;: 

30/9 

32/6 

T/IO'i 

38/10(2 

2J/.0'2 

M/T'j 

11/6 

»0/l', 

44/I0'2 

14/9 

52/71, 

I6/7'2 

; 26 / 10(7 
I 6/4', 
36/3 
I 10/4', 

I 7/6 
, 13/- 
71/4 
31/6 
32/3 
12/10(2 
34/9 
6/1 (, 
lO/IOi, 
47/9 
22/6 
39/- 

4 I /3 

51/9 

125/- 

1^ 

W/9 

14/6 

14 / 5(4 

28/101] 

9^/!'* 

23/9 

29/9 

25/71] 

33/6 

13/3 

27/71] I 

38/6 
56/- I 
I6/6>4 
26/9 
49/- ! 

16/- 
40/-» ! 

21/6 ; 
29/3 I 
54/6 I 
52/6 

26/- 

21/3 

20/l'i 

14/4'] 

19/3 

24/9 

29/9 

23/9 


6(46 

4'io 

5 « 
7(, a 
2', a 

3(2 d 
7-b 

3 a 
•>•6 

6 0 

20 c 
a7(,e 

O'ab 

17 I 2 C 

41 , ff 

4 a 
8 b 
10 • 
7(2 

3 e 

!•! 

71,0 

5 o 
7‘,e 
4(2e 
5 e 
3>ae 

1: 

4 o 
2l4<’ 
7 b 
7',b 
10 b 
10 0 

5 0 

I 2 I 2 C 
10 0 

4 0 

t6 c 

6*4 0 
2(2 0 

5 0 
IS e 

5 o 

3 o 
7-9 b 

10 0 

4 0 
t973 0 
I2«2b 
152 , c 

912] c 
20 a 
t262, c 
I 2>30 
I|2j0 
SO 0 

11 0 
t20 


3)4 « 
10(3 b 
6 b 
20 b 
10 b 

6 b 

3 0 
10 b 
43, « 
10 b 

51,0 
ll-^c 
15 o 
3(40 
22<,c 

41,5 

7 b 

4 0 
20 b 

r; 

23>,b 
I7i,b 
15 b 

4 o 
913 b 

6 b 

8 b 

12 b 
71, b 

13 b 

6 b 

7 0 

lij: 

.M: 

14 c 
IB'zb 

8 b 
t2'a« 

7)36 

1212 b 

I2>7b 

S>30 

9 b 
8'2b 
2 0 

15 b 
9 6b 

5 a 

6 a 

43'ia 
25 b 
12673 c 
25 b 
15 b 
50 b 

I *2 *• 

! t95 


ORDfNAIIY 

STOCKS 


BtSCmiaL i RADIO 

AEI. a 

Dice. £1 

Crempeon ParKineon.5/- 

Dfcca.10/- 

EMI.10/- 

Ellioit-Autonwtion.. .5/- 

Enftiah Electric.£1 

Cenerel Electric.£1 

C. A. flerapni.£1 

Ftiilips UmpWorKs.tOfl. 

Rcdie Rentals.5/- 

A. Reyrolte.£1 

Thorn Ele^cel. . .. .5/- 


Price. 

Price. 

Yield. 1 

PHcea. 1964 j 

Last Two 1 

Sept 23, 
1964 

Sem.30, 

1964 

5ey^3Q,j Cover 

High 1 Low 1 

Divldpods . 

.rz%j 


12912] c tl25 o 
' 162, b I 15 0 
IlUb T'jo 


5 b 
20 c 
10 c 

4 c 
22'jc 

5 0 
5 o 
2>2 0 

t2'4 0 
4-4 0 
7']C 
I'jo 

4 0 

5 0 
7']0 

6 0 

14 0 

3 0 
10 o 
614 b 
7(20 
10 c 
5 a 

4 o 

12 c 
9 c 
9 e 

5 c 
6'4b 
8i]b 

15 e 
10 c 


5 a 
7i]0 
12',e 
4 C 
6>40 

.«4,6 
7 b 
712 b 

Via 

1712 b 

B'jb 


Babcock S Wilcox.... £1 

John Brown.£1 

Cemmeli Laird.5/- 

Ificernac. Combust. . .5/- 

Swen Hunter.£1 

John Thompson.5/- 

Covemry Geuft.... 10/- 

Alfred Herbert.£1 

Acrow (Ena.) ‘A’... .5/- 
Allied Ironfounders. .5/- 

Averys.£1 

SSA.10/- 

CSoorfe Cohen......5/- 

Oavir>Aihinare.5/- 

Gueit Keen.£i 

Ramome A Maries.. .5/- 

Rendld Chains.£| 

Tube Investmenu.£1 

Vickers.£1 

Ward (Thos. W.).£1 

Wellman Smith Owen S/- 
WoodalUDuckham.. .5/- 
roOD i TOBACCO 

Alfiad Suppliers-10/- 

Assoc. British Foods.. I/- 

‘ Bovril.£1 

Brooke Bond 'B' ... .5/- 

Fitcb Lowell.2/6 

International Stores..5/- 

j. Lyons 'A*.£1 

Ranks Hovis. 10/- 

I Reckitt A Colman .. 10/- 

^ Spiilen.5/- 

Tate A Lyle.£1 

Tesco Stores.I/- 

Unigate. 5/- 

Brit. Amcr. Tobac. . 10/- 

' Gallaher.10/- 

' Imperial Tobacre.£1 

INSURANCE 

Britannic.S/- 

Commarcial Union . .5/- 
Equity A Law Life .. .5/- 

General Accident-S/- 

Guardien. 5/- 

Leial A General.S/- 

Kiorthern A Em pi.£1 

PeaH.5/- 

Prudencial ‘A’.4/- 

Royal.5/- 

Royal Exchange.£1 

- MOTORS A AIRCRAFT 

Birfleld.5/- 

Bricish Motor.5/- 

I Jaguar Cars ‘A*.5/- 

Rooces M. ‘A’ x bid. .4/- 
Levland Motors.£l 


49/9 1 49/-* 

74/9* , 75/6 
13/- 
76/6 
JO/- . 

48/5* 

83/- 
56/-* 

140/- 
38/3 
19/- 
44/11 14 
64/9* ... 
fO/f I 75/. 


14 /- 

76/6 

S;- ■ 

iS/! 

n^/t 


16 /- 
J5/9 
8/11 >4 
28/10', 
27/3 

n^i'2 

18/^4 

14/3 

ll/t 

50/- 

17/4(2 

58/3 

18/3 

16/6 

62/3 

pr 

|3/I0'j 

31/41] 

12/7'] 
7/9(1 
16/3 
88/9 
34/10', 
34/3 
I 14/9 
; 37/4'] 

8 / 3 " 

M/ 3 I 4 II 

53/6 

25/3 

45/6 


4 !/^ 

57/3 
31/9 
I II'r 


20 b 
30 b 
14 b 
16 b 
8 b 

14 b 

5 o 

15 b 
IJ'se 
II b 

to b 

6 0 
4 0 
3'2d 
4 a 
3240 
3'a0 
6 0 
6 o 


Aeroplane .. iO/- 

Hawker Siddeley.£1 

RoHs'Royce.£1 

Dewty Group.10/- 

Duntop Rubber-10/- 

Joeeph Lucas.£1 

Pressed Steel.5/- 

Triplex Holdings .. 10/- 

PAFER A NEVWAPEn 

Financial News. 5/- 

Financial Times.5/- 

internat. Publishing. .5/- 
News of the World. .5/- 
W. H. Smith A Son* A'. £ I 

Thomson Org*n.5/- 

Bowater Paper.£1 

British Printing.5/- 

Bunxl Pulp.5/- 

Reed Paper.£1 

Wiggins Tea^..£1 

Colvilles.Cl 

Dorman Long.£1 

Lancashire Steel.... :£l 

South Durham.£1 

Steel Co. of Wales.... £ I 

Stewarts A LioTds-£1 

John Summers.'£1 

United Steal.£1 


17/6 
36/3 
B/3>4^ 
29/6'i 
27/3 
9/3*4 

Ji'/i's 

11/9 
49/9 
17/9 
58/- 

W/l 

13/6*4 
31/3 

f&ii. 

34/9 

34/- 
15/- 
, 37/6' 
8 /- 
I4/8'4 
I 53/9 
I 25/9* 

' 46/- 

4 !^ 

I 56/9 
. 32/6 
. , 11*4 

I4//6 |l47/6 

103, 1 10*8 

ll'/, 

78/9 
15/3 

iiii/Yif, 

23/41, 

38/7'] 

3e/-ii 
33/3 
28/3 
37/2*4 
19/3 
3l/7(] 




' 38/9* 

, 80/3* 

15/- 

29/9 
, II/5'4 
123/- 
23/41, , 
39/4'] 
38/5*4 ! 
33/9 


47/- 47/- 
68/6 1 70/- 
l8/7(j 19/- 
30/- 30/3 
62/6 60/9 
24/11] 24/- 
50/- 49/9 


nil 

31/9 

27/9 

24/6 

23/- 

22 / 71 , 
. 35/- 

36/9 

34/6 


23/- 

32/6 

63/- 

54/6 

36/10' 
28/6 
25/lO«i; 
25/10', 
24/71,* 1 
37/2*4 ■ 
. 36/9 
i 15/6 


4<08 
3 97 

3- 93 
3*59 
4,39 

2 :28 

4VJ0B 

3 10 

4- 39 
229 

2- 41 

5- 26 
4-40*' 
30-2 

1 50 

4-80 
607 
7 22 
Sll 

4-70** 

455 

4 33 , 

3- 07** 
400 

4- 34 

3- 97 

4- 91 
4-68 
4-56 

4- 51 

3- 86 
4 76 
4*41 
V« 

6- 96 
3*74 

6 70 

7 74 

4 48 
400 

5- 68 ^ 

4- a5** 
4-55 

4 62 
386 

4 32 
412 

3 83 

5 28 

3- 13 

4 63 
623 

6 80 
681 

3 99 

4- 97 
t 82 

3 30 

4 10 
2-26 

3 >25 

4- 53 
3*72 
409 
4*67 

3- 33 , 

5- 76**! 

2 10 

1- 40 

4- 07**!-i 

5- 78 
6 10 

5 20 
3-87 

4 66 

8 26 
4 >62 

4 05 

2 66 

2 - 68 

5- 26 
4*96 

3- 62 
500 

4- 52 
4-89 , 
2-SI**l 

5 08 

5 14 

6 51 , 

7- 72** 
7-73** 

7- 73** 

8 - 12 

6- 27 
8-16 , 
8'4SH 


123/9 ■ 
92/9 
146/3 
91/6 

\W,t 

i7?/ro', 

06/- 

72/6 

26/6 


5'7 

ii: 

2 

l'2 

2', 

2 

1*2 

I't 

IV 

4*4 

I’x 

2 


OKOIMAKV . 
STOCKS 


PricA; 


26/6 I 18/9 
12/11, I 8/1(4 


33 /}. . 

48/ld(2 

I3^. 


28/6 

14^' 

40/3 

57/- 


19/9 
♦0/4(, 
38/6* 


34/3 

17/9 
20 /- ' 
34/9 




13/3 

58/9 

33/3 

mi 


l6/7(, 

29/9*4 
23/9 
25/- 
47/- 
36?9 

9'’|4 i e'i« 
15/- 12/4', 

42/6- 30/- 


39/i 

21 / 41 , 

28/3 

12/1 

20/- 
21/- 
38/0*4 
32/6 
9«, 


196/3 

79/- 

Hva'' 

, 41/3 

"2^1, 

iO/3 
,111/3 
^136 
I 19/10', 
27/10'; 
20/r 


50/9 ; 41/- 

21/9 17/4', 

i7/io(] 14/1 ir4 

34/6 1 26/- 

32/6 I 22/10'] 
17/- , I0>3 

11/11*4 I 7/10', 

mi'* liT/L"' 

28/6 1 24/4', 

11/8*4 I 7/9*; 
50/7»2 |39/|(] 
23/- 10/1114 


10 0 
10 0 
3 0 
8 d 

«;,• 
3'] o 

3 0- 
B'lb 
65 c 


14 e, 
lOVb 
55 c 

7 04 o 

.7-i 

11-4 e 

3 « 
7(20 

I2I2C 
25 c 

15 c 
B(,d 
9 c 

8 03 0 
6*75 0 

to b 
t4V0 

60 b 
17(26 
IS o 
36 0 

g: 

s 0 

115 0 
361,0 
80 c 
23(4 c 
Nil 0 
, ISO e 
Sf.‘90 c 
7',0 
5 0 
50 c 

5 b 
3 2 0 

4 c 
8 c 
3 o 
3 e 

lO'sc 

6*40 

6 0 
7i,b 
III 4 C 

3*40 

5 c 


26/3 

59/9 

20 / 4(2 

23/- 

33/3 

44/- 

77/- 

20/9 

32/6 


53/6 . 43 /- 

28/9 , 24/- 

3/9 3/1 

4/3*4 3/2*4 

60/71] I 45/9 


, 23/3 , 

! SI.'IO'i 

I 17/3 
! 18/6 I 
I 28/6 

! 32/9 
I 64/3 


15 c 
25 0 

6«4 0 

912 b 
IO>20 
20 b 
4 0 
2 0 
162] c 


30 b 
I2«,0 

to b 

tO'gb 
T'ab 
•6 b 

3 0 
171,0 
10 b 
12 e 
S'lb 
7 0 
3*y0 

15 0 
12 04 b 
4)40 
12 b 
12 ', c 
7 .b 

11(4 

4 - a 
25 c 

5 0 
fS'ib 

3*40 

14*47 b 
1215 b 
5 o 
tiovb 

40 a 
10 o 
10 b 

too b 

120 b 
33 b 
5 b 
160 b 

30 o 
12'|0 
71 ,b 
60 0 
SI2-25 c 
30 b 
12',b 
15 0 

2 o 
712 b 

5 c 
10 c 

7 b 

3 e 

6 o 
i3Vb 
tl< 4 b 
21,0 

4 o 
8*4 b 

15 c 

7 o 
371, b 

614 b 
5i]0 
12',b 
12 ',o 
12 b 
S' 4 b 

4'40 


Prlc 0 ; I YNMi ' 

S«pt. 30,, Sept. 30/ Cover 
1964 1964 I 


I Aiaoe. BrteW;Weture.S/- 
i Amc, TelevisM *A'.5/- 
WnTifefrd.£1 


vrvwp. * . . .5/'* 
Booker Bros. M^.‘;'i0/- 
Brltlih Match ........Cl 

..1^- 

Giexo . 

HarrlMnaACr.|>«M..£l 

Hoover 'A*.S/w 

; Htsdaon'a Bey. H 

ICT.£1 

I Mecca ‘A*.5/. 

National Canning .... £1 

Powell Duffryn.10/- 

Rank Orgenimtion... 5/- 

Schweppti.5/- 

Sdars ‘A' . 5/- 

Steetiey.5/- 

Themas TiINng.4/- 

Tumer A Newalt.£t 

Unilever.5/- 

UnlieverNV.128. 

United Glass.5/- 

United Molasses.... 10/- 


t2',0 I tl7']b 
+8 b I t3 c 
6*40 I42|]b 

5 0 ' ..231,b 
B a 14 b 


Anglo^merican.... IO/« 
Coniotld. Gold Field! £1 

General Mining.£1 

UoieB Corporation. .2/6 
Free S4ateMuld...5/- 

W. Driefoncein.10/- 

Western Deep 'A*... .£1 
Western Holoings .. .5/- 

Chartered.15/- 

Rhod. Anglo-Amer. fO/- 

Rhod. SlectiopTsc.£1 

Tanganyika Cont.... 10/- 
Oe Bears Defd. Reg. 5/- 
Intarnat. Nickel .. .n.p.v. 

I^don Tin.4/- 

RTZ.10/- 

Tronoh.5/- 


24/3 

g!v2l| 

1I/4*J 
13/6 
37/3 . 
20/3 
21/9 
3S/I0>, 
90'/6 
, 47/-, 

Sfc. 

«/- 


24/3 ; 

19/?', 
42/- . 

10/0*4 4 
il/J’*. 
I3/-* 

S^6 

'50'/9 

24/6 
42/6 


31^9 

126/3 . 
88/- 

103/1', 

87/6 

42/6 

164/4', 

52/9* 


AngloNornass.£1 

Bni. A Com'wealth. 10/- 

Cunard.£1 

Furness Withy.£1 

PAD Defd.£1 

Royal Mail.£1 

TEXITUS 

English Sewing CettonS/- 

Ceurtaulds.5/- 

West Riding Worst^.fl 

Woolcombera.£1 

Calico Printers.5/- 

Ceats, Patona A B.£1 

Vlyella Int.5/- 

TRUCTS A PROPERTY 

Alliance Trust.;5/- 

BET ‘A’ Defd.5/- 

Cable A Wireless... .5/- 

Phllip Hill.5/- 

Industrlal A.General .5/- 
Oty Centre Props. . .5/- 
City Lond. Real Prop.. £ I 

Land Securities.10/- 

Lond. Cncy. Freeh Id.. 10/- 
TBA A RUBBER 
Cons. Tea A Lands .. .£1 


' 7I/4'| 
31/7'] 
21/6 

42/- 
19/- 
16/0*4 
, 31/1*2 
i 3I/4'2H 

I 11/6*4 ^ 

i H/Ii'sll; 

21 /- ; 
66/- I 

24/7'] 

' 10/9*4 

I 41/0*4 I 

18/6 i 

. 26/3* I 
' 59/4'] I 
' 19/l'a 

m- 


sa 

24^41, 
29/11, 

13/6* 

32/6 

'Hi'ji 

*8^3 

44/4f, 

161/3* 

48/6 

11/6 

131/9* 

‘I68'j 


London. Aaigtic..., 
Uidted ^ealetong 


I 12/6 
22/3 

43/- 

19/1«] 

16/3*4 

32/- 

31/911 

11/5'* 

12 /- 

67/6 

24/1 O'3 
11/3*4 
40/6*4 
18/71] 

15/9 

59/4*2 

19/- 

19/-* 

33/3 


46/9 

26/9 


47/3 


6*19 
9-47 
7 04 
404 

9- 96 
•>f^l6 

4*i47 

‘4*23H 

3-47 

■' %-m 

Itl6 

3- 7i 
542 
5'9I 

2- 37 

4 43 

4- 69 

5- 88 

IS 

411 

SI3 

3- 24 
3*90 
Sll 

1 37 

2 32 

5- 56 
7 54 

4- 91 , 
6 •54** 

5- 54 
3-80 

?:it 

4SI 

833 

15-46 

I1'99»» 

10- 54/1 

t:?? 

2 40 

6 - 86 

5 38 

II 24 

3- 26 
S 59 

6- 13 
6-25 
6-30 
5 25 

5-l3(' 

4- 55 

5- 11 
B-04 
5 51*' 

6- 16 

4- 03 

291 

5- 26 
3-29 
3-95 

3- 46 
4*44 

4- 2B 
3-38 

5- 21 

II 82 
13 69 

11- '89 


9 

2 

f»4 

i'* 

174 

4V 

1 

I't 

2 

I'* 

I 

i'* 

14 

1 '* 

3 

!'4 


3V 

I'4 
1*2 

r* 

2 

!'» 

2 

i'2 

•v 

I 

S'* 

»'4 


1*4 

1*4 

2 

1 

2 

I'a 

IV 

I'4 
11] 

!'• 

I 

I 

I 

n, 

lit 

i'? 


A. E. A C. Un.Tst.. 
Bank Insurance..., 

Bank Units. 

Brit. Ind. Rex. I sc . 

.. .. .. 3f^. 

. 4th. 

British Life Units .. 

B. S. tncemaclewal. 
Brit. Sharehidrs. .. 

Capital Unio.....: 
Conamonwealth,., 
Comoiunity Un.... 
Cofiaord.BiTS.... 
Oomascie Unit Fd.. 
Eleec. AlAd.D:... 

A^con Trust.. 

Firae Prow. *R»s.* .. 
IneomfUnka ..... 
Insurgfiee Units ... 


UNIT 

September 30 
17/6'] IB/4'2 ' 

6/8*2 7/1* I 

l0/6‘, ll/li, I 
6/6*, 6/1^1* ■ 
24/10 25/11 

6/11 7/3* ' 

28/3'] 29/51, 

6/1 6/4J 

13/3 13/KR, . 

15/10', 16/71, 


TRUST PRICES 


B/3 

12/BI} 
2/S(, 
IS/I 
5/8(s 
13/H, 


8 / 8 (, 

13/51, 

3/8* 

15/11 

5/11', 

16/- 


Yield 
3-46 
3-55 
3 B6 
5-37 
5-25 
5* 12 
SIS 
3-43 
3'55 

3- 88 

309 

|:% 

312 

4*12 

5-24, 

4- 71 
3-69 

5- 11 
311 


Investment Trust. 
M. A G. Gen. Tst. 
Second M. A G... 
Heuls A Mins. ,. 
Mid. Ind. A Gen. 

Nat. B.I.F.S. 

New Issue. 

Orthodox Unit.. 
Oversees Units .. 




Seeebits. 

Scoeshsres. 

Seoc-UAftt. 

Security I si. 

Shield Unit Fund 
Southefn Units.. 

T.E.T. Cap.. 

TE,!. Int. 
Unicom Truic... 
Welsh Dragon... 


ll/I'] 

17/10 

12/5', 

«/»; 

i;?* 


V* . 

\%x 

T 

0/7 • 

6/1 

15/10* 

5/6 

5/1 


5/5, ' S/ai, 
6/1', 6/5'a 

B/lla 8/6>4 

9/1D\ 10/4'] 

I , i^'4 

; 25^41 26/6 


Yield ' 

2- 78 
4-55 
4-60 
6-IB 
4-33 

3- 60 

s-Vs; 

}'3-B7 

! I 

I 2-74 
i 4 00 
I 4-27 

itn 

409 

3-16 

4*71 


Yielda based on assumed dividends:—Acrow (Eng.) 'A\ 46-2%. after scrip issue. Barclays Bank. I6V%. Barclayi DCp, 10%. ' British Motors. 20%._ Bi 
Ounxi Pulp. 15%. C^o PrinMrs. 12',^ Consoiida^ Gold Fields. 3D%t t^disn Long. E^lth Scwjni Cotton. 12%. 

Guinness, 19']%. Lancashire Steel, 10%. Leyland Meters, 10%, after scrip issue. Midland. 12%. Rseie Rentals. 40%. South uiirhsm, 10%. 
United Steel, 15%. Westminster *B', 10%. 


Brooke Bond ‘B*. 7i]%. itx free, ifter scrip iwut. 
' Grattan Wareheuses, 30%. after eertp Imuo. 
John Thompson, eKeiudas special bonuii 4%. 
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MONEY AND EXCHANGES 


KEY MONEY AND ARBITRAGE RATES 
Beptmbvr 30 


London 


V 


••lilt rM (from 4%^ 

v/im . T. 

DopMlC rtttoa 

7 Aq«* mticK 
CtaorintbMla.... 9 
OiieouiMliouMi«.. I 
Uctloiidioritlii... 471-1 
3 m owtfct* fijtarf: 

Loal aifOioritlm... 5>f 
7lntiicofiem« .... S>r-^4 
Coll mooors 
Cloarifig banki* 

minimum. 3*i 

Oay-to-4iy iprood.. Pr-4>B 


Horkot dlMount rotoo 

(J montiiB’): % 

Trnmury bills... 47>n 

Sank bills. 

Him trada bills.. 


7 days* notka... 3ir-4it 
Imofitha’. 4-44 

■uro-atarling dapoaita 

(In Paris): 

2 days' nocica... 4 I 2 - 4 S 4 

3 monihs*. 5>r^4 


Now York 


Trooaory kills: Morkot popar: 

Saptambar 29. 3-54 Bank bills. 3-7$ 

n 30. 3‘Sd Carts, of daposit. 3*M 

Forward oouar (3 months'): 

Annual incarast coat. US dollars. '®is''’is 


Covorod Arbilrago Margins 

In faaawr of: 

rraoasirp kills... London. 

Frlnrio k^fc kills. London. >• 

•dollar/MK local 

::::: fil, 


■ uro-dollar/MK local 

aatlwrlcr loasis. 

ais P Pi d a l |ai</lM r o starllni 


Thass c au a f id orb/trafa margim thaw tha difftrentiah tn 
fSCas so tfia portleufor ttarling and dollar assets, as adjutud 
Ibr ska csol if forwtud asdianfa covar, shown above. 

TREASURY BILL TENDERS 




Amount (tf million) 

91-Day 

Tandar 

Doiaaf 

Tmi4«> 

OSaroS 

Appllad 

Avaraga 

Rata of 

Alloctad 
■t Max. 

iMua 

Ou^ 





Allotmant 

Rata * 

standing 

1963 
Sept. 27 

9f-Oov 

2S00 

400 4 

e. 

73 

d. 

8-B8 

Ti 

3.060-0 

1944 







Juna 

24 

230-0 

35S 1 

09 

3 39 

40 

2.980-0 

luir 

3 

230-0 

403-7 

89 

4-n 

40 

2.990-0 

10 

230 0 

403-2 

89 

7-75 

SO 

2.990-0 


17 

230-0 

381-0 

91 

7-01 

39 

3,000-0 


24 

230 0 

360-4 

92 

11-95 

52 

3.010-0 

.* 

31 

250 0 

430-5 

S3 

1-03 

43 

3,030-0 

A««. 

7 

250-0 

421-4 

93 

0-79 

41 

3,030-0 


14 

250-0 

444-1 

93 

0-21 

32 

3.050-0 


21 

240-0 

419-1 

93 

0-98 

45 

3.080 0 

N 

3i 

240-0 

408-4 

93 

1-47 

54 

3,110-0 

SapL 

4 

260-0 

415,0 

93 

1-76 

50 

3,140-0 


II 

240-0 

457-1 

93 

0-57 

34 

3,170-0 

n 

II 

260-0 

444 4 

93 

0 70 

34 

3.200 0 


25 

240-0 

430-7 

93 

0-80 

43 

3.230-0 


* On Sapumbar 29lh Mndars for 91-day bills at £98 lbs. 9d. 
aacursd 43 par cant, highar tandars baina allotted in full. 
Tka allsr for ihh weak was lor £260 million 91-day bills. 


MONEY MARKET REPORT 

T ub deterioration In Britain's external 
payments position has long been dis¬ 
counted in the foreign exchange market^ 
and this week’s official figures caused no sur¬ 
prise. Spot stcrli^ we^cned only by 1/33 
cents to $ 2.78!^ in die week to Wednesday, 
while the premium on forward dollars rose 
t'b cents to produce an increase of some A 
cents in the tost ci forward cover. Thus 
in spite of a marginally larger increase in 
the American bill rates the existbg margin 
in London's favour on covered swaps of 
Treasury bills widened 4 per cent to per 
cent. In the case of covered exchanges of 
Euro-doUar deposits against United King¬ 
dom local auffiority loans the margin swung 
from neutral to A per cent in London’s 
favour, reflecting temporarily higher rates 
produced by the scramble of British munici¬ 
palities for end-of-quartcr funds. In Lon¬ 
don the Treasury biU rate rose o.icxl. per 
cent at Friday’s tender to 93s. o.Sod. per 
cent on an agreed bid of £98 i6s. 9d. sub¬ 
mitted b^ the discount houses for the tenth 
consecutive week. In New York, the average 
rate of discount on 91-day Treasury bffis 
rose to 3.555 from 3.542 per cent at 
Monday's auction. 

In the London gold market the sterling 
price rose to a three-year peak of 252s. 3d. 
and the dollar price to a lo-month high of 
$35.ioJ an ounce. To a limited extent this 
represented hedging by foreign holders of 
sterling. But the main influence appeared to 
be a reluctance to sell rather than an undue 
rush of demand, although there was the nor¬ 
mal quarterly window-dressing demand 
from Swiss banks and there is also a seasonal 
demand at this time from the Middle East 
after the usual summer lull in buying from 
quarter. 

From tha Bank Return 



o«. 1. 

Sept 23, 

Sapt. 30. 

(£ million) 

1963 

1964 

1964 

Discounts and advancas... 

43-7 

26-8 

32-4 

Notes in circulation. 

2.405-5 

2,568 6 

2,572-7 


LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE NATES 
Spot 



‘■‘1 

Effactivt Limita 

Saptombar 23 

Septembar 30 

US $. 

2 78-2-82* 

13-622^14-027 
ll-94-l2-S47a 
137 06- 

142-05 

9 oin-io-zaig 

11-037.11-365 

1725-1775 

14 27U-I4-70 
I9-06I2-I9-62 

72 2S-73-345 

12 OlWa 
138 2<L 

2$ 

10 03V*a 
11-0614-1, 
I7387 b-394 

14-2931-3, 
l9.27V'i 
71-87-90 

2-7814-1, 
2-99Is-' 4 
13-6334-64 
l2-0|7p.Q2l, 
138-17 V 

22<, 
IO O 3 I 1-34 * 
H-06>,-ib 
I73834-39'4 

14 32I}.34 
I9-27'4-4 

71 86-89 

.Canadian $. 
Franeh Fr... 
Swiu Fr. ... 
Balgian Fr. . 

Dutch GId.. 
W. Gar. Dm. 
Italian Lira . 
Swadkh Kr. 
Danish Kr. . 
Austrian Sch. 


* Official limita. 


United Sutet $,.. 

Canadian S.*.... 

French Fr,..... 

Swiss Fr... 

Balfian Fr. 

Dutch GId. 

W. Carman Om. 

lulian Lira. 


Three Months Forward 


pm 

•i-Jac. pm 
VI V. dia 
3*t-27BC. pm 
|L22c. dia 
IVI‘ae. pm 
3'2-3'4PI. pm 


*i6-7|6e, pm 
7|6-*I6C. pia 
•iHac. dk 
27».25bc. pia 
7-12c. dis 
2ir-lV. pm 
2V2pf. pm 


Il3>4-I4i4liradiiil4ii-I5i2 lira 4b 

Gold Price at Fixing 

$ par fine oz..) 35-09-11 | 

Inveetment Currencies 

Invastmant $ (London): % pm I lO', I 
Security £ (New York): %di9| 0-2 I 

BUDGET CASH FLOW 
Exchequer Returns 


35-;0-l2 


£'000 

Eacimata 

1964-65 

April 1, 
1963, 


Weak 

ended 

ir- 

1963 

Weak 

endaiP 

s 

Ord. Rauanua 

Income Tax.... 
Other Revenue. 

1 

3,043.000 

4,412,000 

814.147 

1,868,359 

911,787 
1,996,341 

33,058 

81,827 

32,556 

71,802 


7,455.000 

2,682,5061 

2.908,128 

114,885 

104,358 


Ord. Expend. 

Supply SarvicH. 
Other. 

6.549.000 

839.000 

2,6^1.367 

410.395 

2,727.620 

456,234 

104,030 

6,780 

88.800 

39.654 

Total. 

7,388,000 

3,051,762 

3,183,854 

110,810 

128.454 

"Abova-llna" 
or Daficit ... 

Surplua 

369,256 

275,726 

4,075 

24i096 

“Below-lina” Expenditure* 

172,648 

252,520 

26.083 

37.332 

Total Surplua or Daficit 

541,904 

528^246 

21^8 

6i7ri 


Non Market Borrowing 

Net receipts from : 

National Develop. Bonds 
Tax Reserve Certificates. 

Savings Certificates. 

Defence Bonds. 

Premium Savings Bonds. 


Total . 


60.596 
-2.500 
3.740 
18.200 


80,036 


60.728 

84.996 

- 5,600 
-28 267 
26,200 


158,057 


-6/3 
-000 
-1.033 
1.000 


-2.246 


3.052 

-649 

-000 

- 2.703 

1,000 


- 100 


* Nat repayments to the Civil Contingencies Fund £1 million 
in l964<-65 compared with net repaymenttof £3 million 1963-64. 


PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS 


S EPTEMBER is One of thc thinnest months 
of the 3^ear for company accounts. 
Such scant evidence as it provides however 
gives no sign that the boom in company 
profits has yet topped off. Helped prmci- 
p^y by Great Universal Stores, the Rank 
Organisation and Pye of Cambridge, trading 
profits went up i6 per cent, equity earn¬ 
ings up 24 per cent and dividends up 17 
per cent. The corresponding figures for 
August were 16 per cent, 20 per cent, and 
14 per cen^ for July 19 per cent, 31 per 
cent and x6 per cent; and for the second 
quarter, 13 pa cent, 17 per cent, 13 per 
cent The third (quarter figures ffierefore 
show a dc^te improvement over the 


second quarter. This is not surprising ; for 
the second quarter figures on thc whole were 
comparing calendar 1963 against calendar 
1962 ; the third quarter figures broadly 
apply to the year to March 1964, compared 
with that to March 196^. In other words 
the bad winter is now falling into companies’ 
previous year ’* profits figures, whereas in 
the second quarter it affected the figures 
actually reported. The question now is 
whether company profits reported in the 
fourth quarter wffi show bigger increases 
over previous year’s figures x&m the third 
quarter's did. If they & not, they will pro^ 
vide the first positive sign of a levelling ofi 
in company profits. 


COMPANIES REPORTING IN SEPTEMBEti, 
1964 



TOTAL (140) 


Previous 

Latest 


year 

year 

Trading profit. 

137-4 

159-5 

Gross profit. 

96 $ 

113 8 

Net equity earnings. 

42 9 

53-1 

Net ordinary dividends. 

22 7 

26-6 

Times covered . 

/•9 

2-0 

Net equity assets... 

561-5 

606-9 


% 

% 

Cross profitfnet equity assets . 

17 2 

/8-8 

Net equity earnings/net equity assets 

7-6 

8-7 


a Nawiraper. Authorised m Second Clam Mall. PoM Ofllre Doot.. Ottawa. 

Newspaper Lid., at 25 St. Jemeii’a Street, London. S.W.l. ^ ~ 


Printed fn Bnaland bj 
i Whliehall 9155. 


>y St. Clements Preea Ltd. 
Poaiage on tau iosue UK. 


London. E.C.4. Publlotied kp The 
. 4ftd.: Oveieoes M. 
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Ho0eh3t Ch 0 mlCBl 9 limftecf. LoftdoA. $. IV. I. ■ 
Ho0oh9t Pharm0C0utfc0tt Umit0d, London, S.Wlf. 
Hoechst Coss 9 f /0 Dyestuffs Limited. Menehester. 


I thcM pipbllnes am hot bnV by anginffra;, 

Non-t«(^nical peopltrlpo. iwki «long^k 

•apactally whara ^ aan ba taiiao ^ntiRwiiy. Of course, 
for larga irrtaatloM ad)«niM. for eamant, 

or for d^amidBa purpbaiw. it Woul(|>ol)abl^J»tJfl»tter to use 
rathar ntbra otoUa p^ias - pipap ‘froar'^^TjSLEN. 
lor axpiaifla. ihatouAvf^BfSbHf l^ Hoachot. 

fNiHi: fIbfMps M bbt yapr i^ yeuVe sprayl^ 

on traaa Or •afiO»a?,^,||^tmaB trees? Then you 

Il l —j. textHe euxUierles, 

A of ^ m ^ n fOt dfm esti^ ^ ••re end ueccines. 

, f di0tiiMe.iiem^ 

CSb.^tniartiy^ IplitlAM. aarwi wm, te^inre. pfent protection 

" 1 egents, design ddd cohstfuction of chemicel pient. 
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THE ECONOMIST □ THIS WEEK 


A VOTE OF NO CONFIDENCE? 

Next Thursday's British election looks this week like being as 
close-run as Wellington said the battle of Waterloo was. The 
choice between Conservative and Labour, for an uncommitted 
and reasonable voter, is as close as the predicted results. Every 
election is not only a decision, but a wager as well, and The 
Economists own view, "on the nicest balance," is that Labour 
'Vvill be the riskier, but the better, choice page 113. 


ELECTION REPORT 

With a week to go, Labour must again be regarded as marginally 
in the lead page 126. Our roving correspondent reports from 
the constituencies page 125. Some disgraceful happenings 
in West Belfast page 127. A scorecard for next Thursday 

night pages 123 and 129. 


ECONOMIC AGENDA FOR NEXT WEEKEND 

If Labour does win the election, Mr Wilson should at once call 
together the top men in the Treasury and in his new Ministry of 
Economic Affairs, in order to decide on economic policy for 
Labour's first hundred days. There is a danger that otherwise 
the two departments might drive in opposite directions. 
Some suggestions for Mr Wilson's just possible cabinet-making 
page 119. 


GOLDWATER'S SHAKY BASTIONS 

The Republican presidential candidate in the United States may 
cany half and perhaps more of the ten states in what was once 
the solidly Democratic South but his appeal is to the racial 
prejudices of the,white people in rural districts. As a result he 
rs destroying the long-term basis on which the Republican party 
had been building up support among Negroes and businessmen 
in the area. In the other region where he seemed to be strong, 
the eight mountain states of the West, Mr Goldwater is not 
expected to carry more than one state; the opposition which 
he inspires there Is as fervid as is the enthusiasm page 147. 


A TIME TO CARE 

Most voters in western countries seem growingly bored by 
foreign affairs. Since 1945 the governments of the Euro- 
Atlantic world have not needed to use foreign policy to distract 
their electorates' attention from domestic problems. This may 
look a blessing; but in many ways it is a curse. An informed body 
of opinion is needed, if the choices open to any country are 
to be properly explored. How can these choices be conveyed 
to the man in the street ? page 117. 


A WHIFF OF COMPETITION 

Buoyed up with naphtha, methane imports at last, and the hope 
of a North Sea bubble, the British gas industry is challenging 
electricity at its potentially weakest point—space heating. And 
the power chiefs, committed to a vast investment effort to 
re-inforce the system for even faster growth, but with low safety 
margins now, may not—yet—feel able to go out and sell 
electricity page 163. 


HOW MANY CANADAS? 

Behind the alarums set off by the Queen's journey, there remains 
a dangerous unawareness of the very real challenge to Canada's 
existence posed by a reborn and newly thrusting Quebec. But 
a successful response td that challenge could ho.d out great 
promise for the future page 113. 


THIRD WORLD LOOKS FOR A LINE 

The mainly Afro-Asian conference of non-aligned states at Cairo 
was almost overshadowed, at first, by the man they wouldn't let 
in—the pertinacious Mr Tshombe page 135. Dr Sukarno 
found few backers at Cairo for his "Chinese" line; the idea likely 
to win widest support there was that of a common front of the 
world's poorer nations to screw concessions from the richer 
ones paga ISO. 


PLANTATIONS DIG IN 

Reacting to the threat from synthetic rubber, the natural 
producers—with the livelihood of nations at stake—have made 
improvements that should secure their industry. But for how 
long? The customers may find other reasons for buying 
synthetics than simple price data page 166. 


THE ECONOMIES 

In Britain the latest retait trade statistics do little to clarify the 
real trends in the economy page 170 and the published gold 
reserves have once again been rendered meaningless by (a 
particularly pointless) official reticence pa^ 1M. In the 
European common market there are striking contrasts in 
business trends paga 167. 
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Q BumNighs know whol’s in store 


BEALES AND BEALESONS, 

the largest Independent department 
stores in Bournemouth, have a com¬ 
bined accounting department with 
credit facilities available in either store. 
PROBLIMb To integrate credit trans¬ 
actions and hire purchase accounting 
to provide customers with one total 
statement of monthly purchases from 
either Store, payable by one cheque. 
SOLVED: With three Burroughs Series 
F 11—total accounting machines plus 
microfilm, several adding machines and 
three Series F 5—total accounting 
machines. 

^METHOD: The Series F machines con¬ 
trol Credit Sales by cycle billing and 


produce simultaneous Analyses of 
Sates, Returns and Cash between the 
two stores. Microfilm and adding ma¬ 
chines form an integral part of the 
operation. The machines controlling 
the Purchase Ledger produce additional 
information in the form of a Purchase 
Analysis by departments. 

RESULT: The accounts department 
operates quickly and smoothly. State- 
merits are sent but regularly and vital 
up-to-date information is readily avail¬ 
able to management. 

Burreailis MaeNiies Ltd., 358/366 Oxford 
Street Undea, W.L Tel: NYOe Park 9661 

Mettuntlng a,J9S md wvtce fxciiiiies frotlf 90 cenUn 
HI Gnat Britain and £in. Manufacturing m icattand. 



MISS Audrey Joy aehlsvss sffleleni aceirnrft 
sccounting wUh Hds Burroughs A^umerlo 
Accounting Moving, 

sustmssomUDsoN ^ 

Burroughus 

rnoM AODiNG MAcnms to computers 


srtosn Cl \ss posimiI h»u im. n' 0 \o\nsr p.\in nt nti w %ork., n.y. 

PuPlishiit cvcr^ .1 in loiiJito, I niti.iiiil. 
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LETTERS 


Unless correspondents specify io the contrary, the Editor teservit 
the right to prime individual letters to fit the space available 


Foreign Policy 

Sir—A s one among a number of voters who 
place international above domestic issues I 
regret that your analysis of the former seems 
less clear than that of the latter. We must 
choose among three, and only three, possible 
aims. The first is to continue as a satellite 
cf the United States, striving to be a most 
favoured satellite. This is the light in which 
wc are now regarded, in Europe and in le 
tiers monde. TTie second is to enter Europe 
and soon become one unit—a very important 
unit—in a single multi-national state. The 
third is to become a neutral state like 
Sweden. 

Those of us who believe that we arc first 
and foremost a part of Europe can only vote 
for the party that seems moat likely to take 
us into Europe. Only by helping to create 
a Slate much closer in strength to the super 
^powers can we escape salellitism or neutral¬ 
ism. But no party has a satisfactory record 
on this issue. Labour has the most con¬ 
servative record on it and Mr Wilson is the 
least likely possible premier to emulate 
MacDonald's great feat of reconciliation 
with France and Europe just 40 years ago. 
Liberals are more European but, like 
Labour, they fail to sec that equality in an 
Atlantic alliance is only possible if Britain 
and France retain their nuclear weapons as 
long as the super-powers retain theirs. 
Conservatives, by trying to enter Europe, 
took the only radical measure in British 
fioliiics for many years but erred in going 
to Nassau without France and failing to 
ofier to pool nuclear arms and development 
with France. As they are pledged to retain 
nuclear arms until other countries arc ready 
to relinquish, however, t^ir return would 
keep the way open for unification with 
Europe in respect to arms as well as 
other matters in future. Hence as a 
thoroughgoing European 1 find no alterna¬ 
tive to voting Conservative for the first lime. 
—Yours faithfully E. F. Penrose 

London^ AIV’i 

‘ The Queen in Canada 

Sir —I believe, contrary to the views 
expressed (September 26th) by your Cana¬ 
dian correspondent, that the prime minister 
of Canada should not put the Queen's life 
in jeopardy nor subject her to the humilia¬ 
tion of organised demonstrations of hostility 
in Quebec. This is a case in which I can 
fervently pray that I am wrong, your 
correspondent right. But he is wrong in 
saying that the Fredericton Daily Gleaner 
is a Beaverbrook newspaper. Neither Lord 
Beaverbrook nor the Beaverbrook news¬ 
papers ever owned a share in it.—Yours 
faithfully, MiaiAEL Wardell 

The Daily Gleaner 
Predencton, New Brunswick 


Discounted Cash Flow 

Sir—M r Sykes (Sq>tcmber 26th) states that 
both the DCF rate of return and the present 
day value indicaUMrs of profitability will 
lead to identical decisions in any situation.'^ 
Consider the choice between Project A cost¬ 
ing £100 today and which is to generate a 
single net cash yield of £120 one year hence, 
and Project B also costing £100 today but 
which is to generate a single net cash yield 
of £405 ten years hence. At 8 per cent, 
A’s present day value is £iii, and B's is 
£188. But A’s PCF rate of return is 20 
per cent and B's is 15 per cent; and 
incidentally, A’s pay-out is some 10 times 
better than B’s. TTic innocent PDV man 
would presumably choose B! Thus a rank¬ 
ing of PDV’s can differ from the ranking 
of the corresponding DCF rates. Similarly 
a change in the cost of capital ** Can aHer a 
present day value of ranking. In the letter 
you published on September 5th, t teepm- 
mended the DCF indicator for g^cral usp, 
because it is not subject to a cost Of 
capital ” variable, because it is more useful 
(the ** real rate of return ”), and because it 
is '' unique.” I should qualify that last adjec¬ 
tive by acknowledging that, occasionally and 
unless anticipated, multiple rates can be 
derived if the cumulative cash flow exhibits 
a reversal (c.g., an acceleration project), 
This can be eliminated by assuming that 
cash generated which must later be “re¬ 
paid” is put to reserve (earning interest) 
meantime — an arbitrary but 1 suggest 
reasonable assumption.—Yours faithfidly,, 
London, ECi H. J. H. C. Hildreth 

Hitchin Liberals 

Sir—Y our cortespondenr reports (list: 
week) of the Liberal campaign that it “is $p 
local, in fact, as hardly to be the business ctf 
central government at all: sewage, water;, 
lighting, and so on.” But on Stevenago^to 
which ha devotes a paragraph—^he never 
once mentions the burning local question 
of expansion on which all local observers 
believe the election here is going to be won 
or lost. Liberals support expansion—shav¬ 
ing taken an opinion poll which showed 74 
per cent in favour of it—but both the Con¬ 
servative and Labour candidates are against 
it. This, Sir, is surely a matter-—and, in¬ 
deed “ sewage, water, lighting ” arc matters 
—which should, and will concern any “ cen¬ 
tral government ” of whatever complexion. 
—Yours faithfully, Elma DANOEkyiBLD 
Hitchin Liberal Parliamentary Candidate 

Drugs 

Sir—^R eferring to die peed for mote 
search into the WHy thjM drugs act op the 
living body you say (S^tember 19th): '** It 


seems a bit surprising that tlds is nvx 
studied Already/' 

It certainly is studied already. The large 
pharmaceutical coinpaisdes haye .been doing 
work in this A^d: In the 

case of our 

phanmccuti^'^wpaov, years 

devoted a great deal pi aooiMjr &. Switzer¬ 
land and in America to stu&iilg the bio¬ 
chemical effects df drugs will^ the living 
cell in order to obtain a gmter uhi|erstand- 
ing of the mode action-j^ sidt^ effects 
of our drugs. We bavO^'i^^ “left the 
fundamental work tp others ” uod W cer¬ 
tainly are not ““ ill provided with mdhey atid 
equipment for [these} dijficuit tasks.” 

Additioiialiy, our British ;staffe 4 funda¬ 
mental reseat^ teim at Hoi^ham will go 
into hew laboratories next month, built and 
equipped (incidentally,, with the most 
modern elcctroa miceoscope in the country < 
at a cost of almost £i miltibu for the specific 
purpose of gaining' mbtb insii^t into the 
action of drugs at th^ ceU; levy.—Yours 
faithfully, ' A. N. M6 rrisi>n 

CP(A l-sboratories Limited 
Honham, Sms^x 


Pakistanis Plan 

SiR^—In the article on Pakistan’s third plan 
(September i2tb) the scepticism expressed 
about jdie'cqumry’s ability to mobilise dom¬ 
estic rebburces for development projected in 
the butHbie^al tho.^third plan, is unwarranted. 
T'he statement that “ revenues in the last 
four years were way behind the more modest 
goals Of the second.plan,“’is also factually 
incorrect. The current estimate pf domestic 
resources mobilised for development by the 
Govemmoat dttri^. the seoDtia, {^lau period 
(X9dl/8»-r964M|fj^ £471 ittfllion as 

V mltm the of £395 ndllipn. 'J'hc 

- or awUtfonaf set at 

£131 mitlloh has ^Isoboenmdce met— 
me current estimate df ccmp^taTOOii from 
additional taxatioii .during the secemd pfim 
period is £i|5 nulHon, Similariy private 
domestic savings. during the'second plan 
are now estimated at £610 exun- 

pared with the target or£403 million. 

^ May I also poini out that while the gross 
size of the third plan for ptrogramming pur¬ 
poses has been proposed at £3,909 million, 
the actual financial expenditure envisaged is 
£34x2 million only, which is g2 per cent 
S^her than the expected'actual develop¬ 
ment expenditure durfog thd oifoand plan. 
An increase of thb i^uld be 

quite feasilde, in vi^.of the fact vm devel¬ 
opment c^penditum mire a^pbily recorded 
a growdi'w ii6 M'.ccnt' between the first 

'iWthfully. 

Kincait ' " Aftab Ahmad Khan 
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LC.T. TAKES THE 
MSK OUT OF CHOOSING 
A COMPUTER! 


Ask these 7 key 
questions about 
a new British 
computer system: 
see why the I.C.T. 

SERIES 1900 
stands up as a 
sound long-term 
investment 
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1. What does the Series 1900 offer? 

Il oflers you a wide choice of systems ranging from a basic iasj|rumcnl 
for accounting work (and this will do many other tasks if yfto Wish) to 
a sophisticated configuration which will deal with the niiost 
business and scientific work. Between these two extre|ncs there 
be a 1900 system j^ifeclly geared to your organisation. We can, of course, 
show you in detail how this is so. 


2. 

are venr different; can the. 
SeriesISOO really provida the 
best system for them heth? 

The answer is a definite ‘yes.* If you 
dcsii.Mi a computer for a wide range of 
different users, you citlier design one 
machine, cramming in as many fea¬ 
tures as possible to give good atl- 
round performance, or you build alter¬ 
native basic iinits so that different 
buyers can oet peak performance in 
their own iktds. The Series 190 Q.folloNVS 
the aScond principle. You chooge fram 
7 central processors^ and each idth ap¬ 
propriate supporting equi|pindtlt (peri¬ 
pherals) gives maximum perfonnance 
within its respective ninge. 

3. WhylsthnSariMlMOn 

sound invfsibiiintt, 

Whatever configuratkm yPu have^ 
can add more peripheral equipment|0 
it as your needs expand. And if i^ 
time corned whep your work reqpifts 
ntore peripherals than the centnil pro¬ 
cessor can cope with—yPu change h 
for the next largest m m eeriel; go m 
using the mmv penpheratx, »nd start 
af^in to add further ones as the need 
arises. Expansion therefore is smooth, 
and your inilial investment in software 
and jiwriphcral equipment-'which is 
the biggest propoition of the com¬ 
puter's cost—remains sound. 

{ Thv feature that mikch it poRsihh for 
alJ the peripherah to \fork with all the 
processors is ialfeJ Stamhirti Interface.) 

4. Is it fully competitivo 
technically with everything 
else on the maricet? 

Yes in every way. Standard Interface 
has already been mentioned. It repre- 
fwnts a major advance in computer 
techniques. And in the Series 1900 , 


f.CT.'s spcciaJ experience in tnulti- 
programming is appgipd to the 5 tarier 
procesHc>i*s. So you ctin run totally 
djfferetit jeba on the machine at the 
same time{(otaf teal«tewprograms) with¬ 
out any ^ work genhig mMlM. 


This gives iteqitionally hi^ pfodpe- 
tivity, WUdhis Jurther iocimwd by the 


'^hcrals can be In aetkm 
whilst ccmipptifig is 


fact mat aV] 
simuita 
going cm. 

Other jOUtstandme feutures Indtidc a 
new magnetic cgtd file (erne of a wide 
mogp of powciful storage devices pro¬ 
viding inunediate access at a lower cosl 
than any otbermtem in die wiMd)anfl 
a new juMler. 

conmarable oiio; >bottii 4 Krc qr prom» 
rdiainfity^ In additkm, tne SortitS 
uses ncw^low cost magnetic taym4ocl|i^ 


5. liitinnnqf 


Yes; To 
aiw^<' A', 

_ 

write, 

gram Gmieqilor-^ . 
of lining one duit‘s really whpMc, 




of 

andaspd^l,! 
you Giui DeMith 

.lo 


addition, LC.T. have a vast 
commerClid ond scicntfljc sub Youtiabs 
which cut the time Involved in the 
writing of a program to a minimiHn. 
And, of course, wilh the Series 1900 , 
programming is a *oncc only' job -a 
program wriUcn for the smallest pro- • 
cessor will work on all the others. >. 

The uctMttl operation of the system iS 
easy, too. It is largely aPtorrtatlc-'Cbn- 
trolled by a built-in master program 
called Executive. This notes the ro* 
quirements of ail the jobs: il arranges 
priorities, allocates the peripherals, ond 
transfers control between them. How¬ 
ever big the work load is, Executive wiU 
find the quickest, most economic way 
of getting throu^ it. Human ciror is 
reduced to a minimum. (Executive even 
gives the operator instructions?) 


6. What does ft cost? 

Typical systems range from a lower 
price of about £ 40 ,(XK> to an upper 
price of £ 750 ,IKX) or more. Aliractivc 
reni|l terms can he arranged. 

I? 

Dcljreries start withbl a year. (A selec¬ 
tions of Scriev 000 processors and 
peri|iherals has aheady been on show 
at tlfe Business EfficieiH:>' l.vhibition.) 


IMO gives 
exactly 
trstem 
is fully 
hiug 
Is better 
that 


U.1!. mmt SOM- 

to ms 
is 

: Wby 

lOint- 
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Intonnlfoiiil ConiHiters 
and Ta hnl U art Limited 

vriM'.v TUI. tJiyt 
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Foreign tiading vessel ''GOSHUIN*SEN’\ authorized by 
the Japanese Government in the 17l») Cenluiy, 



Follow the Trade Winds with Nichimen 

They blow towards Japan, where Nichimen handies £500,000,000 worth of trade each year. We have 
4,500 specialists all over the world ready to offer you swift and satisfactory service. 

Our imports and exports cover everything from textiles to electronic equipment, as well as technical 
know-how and massive construction projects. Nichimen's 70-year history in domestic and international 
trading assures more benefits and greater prosperity to the companies with whom we deal. 

If you would like the same assistance, our representative in your country would be delighted to serve 
you. Give him a call and see. 



8 Nichimen Co*, Ltd* 

C4P.O. Box 18, OMka, Japan Cable: "NICHIMEN OSAKA” 


Lotiit»tNkhMm Co., ltd., tendon Brnneh Tower Block 4, Hilloate House. Ludeate Hill' 
LtWWfon, ECA HimlNirgi Dwtache NIchtman G.m.b.H. Hamburg 36, Grosse Bieichen 12 
DittMtlllorfE DiUfac^t fUchfman G,m.tdH, Duesseldorf, Immermannstrasse 13 Paris; 
NlcMam fraticb EA 391 Ru« Saint Hgnora, Parir1«r Milano: Nkhfmen Italia S.p.A. Piazza 
dall« ^ubblioi 91, Milano 

OllMlr%Nmillad4MliilMfan ROpffOSsniatlvSfl BERLIN * MADRID • BRUSSELS > NEW YORK • CHICAGO 
SANBUMOSCO 4 LOI ANOEBB • JAONTRCAIk • MEXICO CITY • CARACAS * BUENOS AIRES • SAO PAULO 
:j lN/UlO«*MOMBAU.f EUlROMf MmOUTW’*MGIIPAD<KARACHI • CALCUTTA * RANGOON • SINGAPORE 

PMKARTA • BANOK^ • • HONG K<M • MANILA * SYDNEY • MELBOURNE, ETC. 



In the first place, there's no capital outlay. No running expenses. 
No maintenance staff. Once the hire contract has been signed 
Rootes look after everything — repairs, servicing, replacement of 
cars whenever needed. All you pay for over and above the, f^xed 
rental are petrol, insurance, washing. And you can ch 
the wide range of Rootes models — cars and commerciarventctes 
— to suit your individual needs. Not only are you free from trans¬ 
port worries, but the capital saved can be put to more profitable 
use. It all adds up to sound economic eense* Why not calf and 
see us? We'll be glad to discuss your needs and draw up a 
tailor-made contract. 

et And fhers's /foofes tnd ChauffMt^rt¥M Htr§ Service, too. 

III ROOTES 


Ancient DEVI statue at National Museum, New Delhi 

Circa 800 B.B.* 

; I niot fitting that one of the world's oldest 
civilizations should have been among the first 
to create a civil airline? The year was 1932. 

^ Before Bbefr^ 


pw; 



ABBEY HALL, ABBEY ROAD, R.W.8 

ALSO'AT: amwiiGHAill.* • 'to CvIiAiWTTK ^ r*!. CiNI«l *411;: 

MANCHESTER • OLYMPIA KNOTT MILL • TM. BLAckfrIar* W77 


Over 31 years of flytr^ i^p^hoe. . 

17/tt New BcMMlStfMt, London W.l. - Hydo Park 8100. 

aiipdiielNivCii^ Laa0> MencNstor, 

In atBoelation with B'O A.C. and QanliS 
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sitting pretty 


Foam manufacturers are sitting pretty since POLYSAR Latex 
725was developed especially to meet their unique and exact* 
Ing requirements. It produces finished foam with one of the 
highest load*earrying capacities (modulus) of any cushion* 
Ing material now available. In addition, it provides handling 
and proo^Madwmtagea that can Igad to substantial ^ 

savings. Q Inm Improvements sagidt ffom an 1_ 

extension of ttie 1reeze*agglocneranon ttch* 

nique used for the production of aS nigh aoiids WJUU 

POLYSAR latices, and represent Just one of the 


CUOlllUll* aiQ iiiWic I 

I handling wide netv 
intial let u 

9 t 


practical results of the continuous development work carried 
out by Polymer Corporation Limited to improve existing 
products and processes, and to develop new ones. □ There 
are more than 40 different POLYSAR rubbers, and a world¬ 
wide network of distributors. For more specific information 
let us put you In touch with the Polyoar technical 
U service representative or distributor nearest you. 
■■Illk Write: Polysar International, S.A., Fribourg. 

Switzerland, or to Polymer (United Kingdom) 
■(■■^Limited. Berkeley Square House, London W.1. 


ONB OP THE WORLD'S MAJOR SOURCB8 OP RUBSBR 

pofiYSAB INTERNATIONAL. S.A.. FRIBOURG. SWITZERLAND 
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KNOWS HIS BUSINESS... 

AND PROBABLY YOURS AS WELL 


He is the man from C. Itohf a world-wide trading and 
investment company. There is oiie permanently sta- 
^tioned in most of the world’s major capitals. His 
job: develop potentials into profits. 

Your C. I. man is a trading expert. He is at the 
source and knows his market—trendsi cost factors^ cus- 
tomsy banking* market conditions—the know-how that 
is essential in a field as complex as international trade. 


Talk to him about commodities* any commodity* and 
he*ll tell you all you need to know to buy* ship or 
sell steel* cotton* rubber* wheat* oil* chemicals and 
you name it...machines and equipment* too. C. Itoh 
handles thousands of commodities every day* all 
supervised by a practised team of experts. 

Whatever your business* importing* exporting or 
co-operative ventures* contact your nearest C. 1. man. 



C. ITOH & CO.. 


ilOCHl) SHOU KAISHA, LTD 


lANTS 


GENERAL IMPOSTIItS ANB IXPORTIRS/BUSINIU COimiLTANTS/lMfllRNAriONAL MU 

HBAD OPPICEi CP.0 Bo. 117, Oitka. J.*an Cable; "CITOH OSAKA" 

TOKYO OFFICE: C P O. Box 136, Tolfyo,/»pan OaWe; "CITOII TOKYO" 

AMSTEBDAM OFFICE: t ITOH & 00. tTD. AMSTE;RDAM OFFICE 

Keizengracht 531, Amsterdam C, NETHERLANDS 
Cable "CITOHCO AMSTERDAM' 

Offiect in Europe: London, Pans, Hamburg, Dusseldorf, Milano, Madrid Beograd Ofllcos lu ether coutlacnta: New York, Ij>s Angeles. Montreal, 
Mexico city, SHo Paulo, Buenot Atrea, Johanneaburg. Bev routh, Teheran. New Delhi Bangkok, Singapore, Djakarta. Hongkong, Svdney and other mam citiea. 
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TWO KEYS 

TO THE 

CONVERGING WORL n 


Two internationally honoured, internationally comprehen¬ 
sive, authoritative biographical directories . . . unique 
reference “master keys" for thousand^ of purposes, millions 
of users. In the better-than-ever new editions, thoroughly 
revised and updated, verified by listees. 

WHO'S WHO IN AMERICA 

VOLUME 33 (1964-65) 

Contains over 58,000 concise bio¬ 
graphies of current notables across 
the world and in all worthy fields, 
including 9,200 for the first time. 
Hundreds of foreign names-in-the- 
news included. Indispensable for 
every type of researcher and refer¬ 
ence user... for everyone wanting 
to keep abreast of the contemporary 
scene. Though richer in names than 
any previous edition, it is easier to handle and shelve, because 
of taller and slimmer format. More beautifully bound than 
ever before. 

LIST PRICE, «29.80 

WORID WHO'S WHO IN 
COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 

VOLUME 13 (1964-65) 

Gives the life and career data on 
23,900 current leaders in business and 
in business-related professions, 9,850 
of them for the fir^t time. Lists many 
individuals of .many lands. The new 
edition pays increased attention to 
emerging regions and occupations in 
America and abroad, while ^roughly 
covering older areas end pursuits. 

Handy index alphabetically lists 5,000 
principal firms, with theirkey executives 
whose sketches appear in the biO" 
graphical roster. The book thui has a 
dual usefulness obtainable nowhere 
else under one cover. Handsomely 
bound and printed. 

LIST PRICE, $26.00 

Special discounts to sH school. pubUc. spccMpnd govern¬ 
ment Hbrerios ... book dealers ... Kstcn. 

For Purthor Information Contact: 


MAROLKS WHO'S WHO 

210 Oiiio St 60611 U S.A 



dean ak, diewiog gum can be a help as well as a pleasure. In 
addition tobeingapaldtooralhyg!eDe,flkediicreetu8eofchew- 
ing gum helps to ease nervous touion—aidi cwmcentration. 
Doubfemint dteudng gum Js eqwdally made for discrimin* 
ating people who look tmly for the best, Its ingiedients ate 
carefhlly sddded, and its flavour has been doubh) distilled. 
Next time a suitable ocdasi#! stsdi as this arises, try some 
and see for yourself why so many diseaming pecjjrie are 
discreetly uring Doublemmt chewing gum today. 
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fPP^'^ Tractors, loaders, scrapers, graders 
help move over 300 million cubic yards 

Anienment in progms; ooiwtriiction of a part of the waai Indub Basin Pipjecl 
ineluding the giant Mangla Dam and Link Canals. 

EarthnMwing cunendy invohwd: over 300 million cubic ysids. 

Maior suptmaie of ewthmoving eQuipmenl: Catsrpiliar. 

Eguipmem cunently at wortc: 233 Cat track-type Tractors, 68 Motor Graders, 

27 wheeled and track-type Losdeis, 28 Scrapers^ 16 Tractor-Scrapers, 46 Electric Sett. 
Wiiat gives Caterpillar their pie-erhirtenoe on so many of the world's big earthmoving 
jobs ’ It's a leadership firmly footed m the Caterpillar concept of "Uncommon Quality". 
Tilt / Olid's conlioctois ipcooiii7c thr, quality by on-lhc-job benefits of dependable, 
economic production For CatcnpiMai it s a story of iiqorous tontrol—all the 
V ay fiom blue print to production line It includes laboratoiy study of raw mateiials 
and quality control check-points at every pliase of production. 

Cateipillar must maintain these higli quality standards Tliov are the basis of 
Caterpillar's position as the worlcTs largest single supplier of earthmoving equipment 

^ .iULIlR 

emrpiliv Tiutor 66. 
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ALMONDSBURY 

EN6UND 

Britain's first four-level complex at the 
intersections of the M4 and M5 motor¬ 
way now under construction. 


Qllant Ministry of Transport 

Gontraotors Ridiird Coatain (Civil En- 
gineerinld Umiiad. 
ContHltlng Engtaoert 

Fraeman Fox A Fartnals in 
association wift HoPert F« 
Eariey. 

Gomultliig Arobllaot 

R. E. Slatar. A.R.r:nA 









AHMADU BELLO 

STADIUM. 

NORTHERN 


tmtM 


This sports stadium, built to Olympic 
standards, was opened recently. 

Client Ministry of Sociai Weifara 

a Co-operatives Government 
of Northern Nigeria. 

Gontraotors Costain(WestAfrica) Limited. 
Goaoultlng Englneors 

Ova Arup & Partnera. 
Arohiteoti Fry, Drew & Atkinson. 

This contract was carried oat under the super* 
vision of the Chief Civil Engineer, Ministry of 
Works. 


■-"-few •... 


These two projects, completely ditferent In every way—size, location, purposo—Illustrate the scope of the CostaIn organisation. 

FOK CONSTRUCTION AT HOME AND ABROAD 



It’s never too sooffitttCidl iB 


COSTAIN 



eiceaeo cesrain limiteo • iii wesimmsteb bridse ioao • lohoor s.e.i • THepiieRe: wttniw 4077 
MitTiL ■ euTEsnar • nycNTn • smr • uek • HinLEiiNuti • mttiriur • rmpgra . /uhtmem • Kuin ■ cmim • nmc eut • meiu • niutm • uuau • tmiiMEiiM ^ ■ori 
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A Vote of 
No Confidence? 

half the readers of The Economist Kve in BritaiR. Almost 
certamly most of thdiB will vote on llnirsday in the general dectioii to 
give the Conservatives a fourth term in <^5cc. Theirs vwll be, after 
tlurteen years, a vote of no confideiKe in Labour's ahemative government. They 
will point to the Labour party's lingering aniimis against profits, landlords and 
die competitive processes of business; to its still entangling alliance with 
restrictive (and repressive) trade unionism ; to the irrelevance (and the protec¬ 
tionist and delaying possibilities) of the nationalising projects Still left on its 
agenda ; to its askance and isolationist attitude towards Europe ; and to the lack 
of gravitas or the venturing spirit in many of its leaders. Better the devil you 
know, they will say, than the devil you don’t trust. 

It has to be said at once that The Economist shares these doubts. This has 
been made plain enough in the articles we have printed during this pre-election 
Bnnmcr. Those readers who are going to vote Conservative can cite our own 
chapter and verse. What we do not share is the belief that these real doubts abunt 
Labour’s men and measures add up to anything like an open-and-shut case 
for putting the Conservatives back again next week. There is stiU a choice to 
be made. The claim of the Conservatives for a fourth vote of confidence rests 
^ bottcon on the fact that, like Everest, they are there. The case against them 
is, essentially, that they have been there for too long. We have to weigh next 
Thursday, as well as the things that Labour may do which they ought not to do, 
the things that the Conservatives have not done which they ought to have done 
during these thirteen years. 

It is not enough, of course, just to say that it is time for a change, 
the voters have to decide next week is which party, on the balance of all the 
pluses and minuses on both sides, is likely to provide the better and more 
fliffposive government during die next few years. It is no pan of their duty 
to swing the pendulum simply to prove that parliamentary government still 
works in Britain. Still less is it their duty, as one ingenious counter-argument 
contends, deliberately to break the Labour party by a fourth defeat in order to 
bring into being, by the old process of the fissure and fusion of party fractions, 
the new radical and up-to-date party we would all like to see. This is professors' 
lo^c, not politics. By the balance of the representatives they elect oo Thursday, 
the voters will choose the next Government and Prime Muuster, That h all 
their duty. 

The Conservatives arc standing on the record of their three terms in ofiBcc 
since 1951, under Churchill, Eden, Macmillan— ax^ iDouglas-Honie. Their 
platform is still the Macmillan one of prosperity and peace that was so brilliantly 
effective at the last election five years ago. This is no time to go ^gain into the 
details of policies, programmes and attitudes which have lately crowded these 
columns. The crucid questioniiow, with all the analysis and most of the shouting 
over, is whether the C^servatives have made out dkeiT claim for a fourth term 
to finish ^e job, or whether the time has not come for a fresh hand, a fresh 
mind and a fresh eye to carry on the work of governing &itain. Certainly the 
safer choi^ would be the Conservatives. Ccftahdy the Hskier bet would be 
Labour. But is this neac^fily the thue to ptay for safety ? And have not the 
Conservatives perhaps exhausted thdr xpj^n through th^ long hard years 
and run do^ theii; Irnttcfy oji ideas and i^en of resolve? 
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To put the questions is easy, to answer them harder than 
at any time since 1945. Any honest man has to confess that 
insdnct and logic, predilectiofi and political calculation pull 
in different ways. If the election next week is as close-run as 
die pundits and politicians still forecast it is going to be, this 
will reflect how close the choice actually is 'and it could even 
produce the worst practical result by giving neither side a large 
enou^ authority to govern confidently). The truth is that, 
for all the comminations hurled by die parties at each other, 
there is not now any chalk-end-cheese, black-and-white, 
food-and-bad divide between them and the princiifles they 
ptoclaim. This is what most observers of this dectfon mean 
when they puzzledly ask what the issues in it really are. Every 
British politician now knows, when he is not incantating, how 
limited the range of choices are for -Britain’s policies in the 
world today, and that the same necessities will press the pursuit 
of the same purposes upon whatever government is elected; 
in Britain, at any rate, there is now no illusion of omnipotence. 
What elected govermnent, at this stage, will pursue these 
purposes with better effect ? It is a question of confidence. 
** The riddle of October,” The Economist said perhaps over- 
simidy three months ago, is the faith voters “ feel they can 
put in Harold Wilson.” 


The Test 

HAT is at die core of the present argument? Mr 
Macmillan was altogether right, for all the moralists’ 
strictures, when he put prosperity, with peace, at the forepeak 
of his Onuervatism. Otoly a prosperous Britain can serve its 
interests and fulfil its obligations in the world. Only a pros¬ 
perous Britain can give its people the array of choices, moral 
no less than material, that free citizens fairly look for. Only 
I prosperous Britain can care for, and raise up, its poor; only 
a prosperous Britain can cope with, and cure, the hideous 
consequences <ff the urban and traffic explosion. Only a 
prosperous Britain, certainly, can pay for the programmes put 
forward by the parties at ^ election, by the Ginservatives 
no less than by Labour. The premise of both is a growth 
every year in ^ national wealth of four per cent; and the 
plain fact is that this rate of growth is still out of reach and 
sight. The case against Conservative prosperity is not the 
^moralists’ strictures; die case is rather that it is still not 
enough, diat it is still not soundly based, that it is still perched 
on the shifting sands of chronic strains on the balance of pay¬ 
ments and the pound. 

Crisis is a silly word, whether Mr Maudling (whose defen¬ 
sive batsmanship has been perhaps the feature this strange 
election campaign) denies it, or whether Mr Wilson (who is 
surely well aware of the Conservative legacy that he will be 
blamed for, if the voters give him their trust) uses k too feck- 
lessly. The truth is that Britain is faced with a great test. 
It is an issue that cannot be the election's issue, as it ought 
to be, because it splits the parties themselves, and most tff all 
the Conservadve party. Tied just as much as Labour to 
growth at round about 4 per cent, a substantial part of the 
^nservative party does not believe in it —for reasons winch 
any honest man (or growthman) has to respect The reasons 
overlap. One is the argument that learned men, economists 
and others, have just lately been sqrguing in different places 
and contexts, with some force. It is that th^ inbuilt 
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” tolerances ” (in the engineering as well as the social sensp 
c£ the term) iff British industry, commerce and society 
including workers as well as managers and merchants, wm 
always cut off, and stop, growth when it has reached, say, 

3 per cent. The other argument, which overlaps this, is that 
this cut-off, whatever its economic implications, is in effect 
the moral choice of the British people, preferring to spread 
their time and work as they wish : putting leisure, however 
ill or well they may use it, before the main chance that the 
mystic 4 per cent may offer. This is, though unstated, a trade 
unionist’s (though not perhaps the trade unions') argument as 
well as a Conservative one. 'The question, in effect, is whether, 
if it is right and indeed necessary (as The Economist believes 
extremely) to try to break the lesions that hold back this “ old 
British economy, Mr Wilson or Sir Alec Douglas-Home is the 
more likely to have a go at doing it. 

Certainly Mr Wilson, if he gets the vote on Thursday, has 
no magic of his own, or of party doctrine, to underpin British 
prosperity and multiply the country’s growth and efiSciency. 
Equally certainly, whatever the party doctrines that hang 
round his neck, he is dedicated to maUng the attempt, or to 
nothing. That is the only sense of all the Labour words about 
science-based industries, the technological revolution, and the 
rest. If Mr Wilson is elected, and fails in this, he will vanish . 
in contumely. The essence of the British problem is vastly”^ 
simpler than all the words, whether about science and tech¬ 
nology or about the balance of payments, about Britain's still 
long and respectable lines of credit in the world, about the 
urgent need for a sensible system of truly international banking 
and finance that would help, but not solve, Britain's own 
problem. The truth is that prosperous Britain is potentially 
in a mess all the time because it is not competitive or efficient 
enough : it sells too little and it buys too much. Too much 
sophisticatiem perhaps about balances of payments and move¬ 
ments of money, all desperately important, has hidden the 
cenffal fact that what matters for Britain, this little island,v 
is the good old-fashioned balance of its trade. 


The Challenge 

HIS is the challenge to Mr Wilson. He will not refuse it, 
as some Conservatives would, preferring to choose other 
goals. Can he accept it, knowing that the protectionist bias 
group after group behind his party runs so strongly the 
other way ? In faa he is committed to accepting it, or else 
everything he says and intends is empty phrase. If he does 
accept it, and succeeds in applying it in rite policies of a new. 
Labour government, it could ^ the biggest breakthrough in 
British politics in our times. 

On the face of it, the long-entrenched Conservatives ought 
to have made something like this breakthrough already. The 
task, by prod and precept, incentive and disincentive, is to 
lift the world-tested efiSciency of Briti.sb management in indus¬ 
try and commerce to the peak that Britain’s interests and 
purposes require. It is, at the same time, to put British trade 
unions to precisely the same world test—-so dut by proper 
refSrms in the laws that should govern (and protect) their 
legal position and determine not only their own and their 
individual members’ rights but also the preservatitm tff the 
British economy from the cripplingly restrictive practices 
that are the defensive habits of trade unions, this biggest block 
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to growth might be blasted away. This is what, when they 
^won in 1959, the Conservatives were going to do. This is 
what, since 1959, they have not done. There was the bid to 
fire the whole process of competitive change by going into 
Europe. There was the beginning of a real attempt to curb 
restrictive practices, by business though not by labour. There 
was, as augury of more to come, the assault on fixed resale 
prices. But for every bid by Mr Heath and the party’s busy 
liberals, not least in education, there has been at least an equal 
and opposite Conservative reaction. Europe is no more a 
Conservative policy at the hustings now than it is a Labour 
policy. And the nettle of trade union reform (in spite of the 
legal doubts that have made it more necessary) has just not 
^been grasped at all—any more than strike threats, pressing 
on the country's costs, have been responsibly met. 


The Choice 

T he truth is that both main parties are still, in 1964 as in 
1945, ^ reckoning particularist. The long Con¬ 

servative stint has had its fine liberal flashes, but the party still 
does not have the courage of the liberal convictions fanned 
prudently by Mr Butler, pragmatically by Mr Macmillan, 
' tenaciously by Mr Heath, and both morally and intellectually 
by Sir Edward Boyle (to name only some front runners). Why 
on earth should anyone suppose that Mr Wilson is capable of 
breaking down the particularism of his people, still muttering 
about socialism as if it were a way of life and about planning 
as if it were not just a useful compass-bearing instrument but 
a policy in itself ? Those of our readers who are going to 
vote Conservative know their answer; the Labour leopard 
will not change its spots. Those who have still to settle which 
way to cast their b^lots will be less sure or doctrinaire. If 
there is ever going to be a moment when the Labour party 
«can be called upon with any hope to work out, in the national 
and no sectarian interest, the right liberal combination between 
the organising power of the community and the initiative, the 
enterprise and the skill of individual Britons, whether in board 
rooms or at work benches, it is probably now. The sanction, 
if Labour is chosen, will be simple and stark. Either Mr 
Wilson and his colleagues will m^e a go of growth, by the 
stimulus, release and encouragement that they give to the 
country’s competitive efficiency, and to the free choices that 
depend upon it, or they will go down in political disaster. 

The trouble is of course, it will be said, that the country 
might go down with them. That is really the Conservative 
‘•argument in this election. It is even more the vote of no 
confidence in Labour that they ask for than a vote of confi¬ 
dence in themselves. It may indeed be that a bid to make 
Labour liberal by putting it into power would be no more, or 
even much less, successful than the strictly limited liberalising 
of the Conservatives since 1951. That is not a clinching 
argument against making the trial, whatever doubts there may 
still be. There is really no reason for supposing that a Labour 
government would be either incompetent or reckless. The 
much likelier danger, in fact, is that they, like the Tories, 
might stick in the mud. There is, by every test of policies, 
professions and personalities, a real choice to be made on 
Thursday. 

It is too easy, looking outwards from the inside end of tibe 
political telescope, to see only an insubstantial front bench for 


a Labour Government. Wliere is the jbrooding Butler, the 
cool, confident MaudUng, the champion Heath, even the 
Marples ? In 1945, at any rate, Labour had as the bulk of its 
cabinet men who had been helping to run wartime Britain 
for five years before. But it has to be said in honesty that 
comparisons of this sort b^een a party that has b^n in 
power for more than a (dozen years and one that has been 
out of power for the same time are wholly illusory. Elected, 
Labour would have failures as well as successes on its first 
front bench, and it could lack the few best peaks among thcf 
present Tories. But on average there is no reason why, after 
some trial and error, its top men should not make the grade 
at least as well. So, too, with its youngest people, the third 
tier elected recently or newly next week. Its biggest incubus 
could be, as it was between 1945 and 1951, its deadweight of 
party hacks in the middle tier, given jobs to keep the party 
sweet. But there is no cause at all for saying, on the ground 
of persons, that Labour is unfit to rule. 

On the ground of doctrine, Labour’s stumbling block 
always, this at least can be said. More than ever before, 
certainly more than in 1945, Labour is readier in mind and 
in outlook to take on the national and not merely partisan 
responsibility that belongs to a party which is elected, not just 
by the faithful, but by a majority of the people. That is 
Hugh Gaitskcirs historic legacy to Harold Wilson. Abroad 
Labour is now at least as firmly pledged to the right 
and interdependent alliance policies, alongside the United 
States, as the best Conservatives, and is even less prone than 
Sir Alec Douglas-Home to the delusions of going it alone in 
the world. It has not escaped from its past (any more than 
the Conservatives have). It keeps in its vocabulary, and in 
its thinking, as this article has already said, old perilous and 
doctrinaire slogans and attitudes. But it certainly no longer 
disqualifies itself from being given another national chance. 


The Wager 

A n election is not only a decision. It is also, always, a wager. 

The first question for Thursday is whether the Conserva¬ 
tives have surely earned a further term; that must be 
doubted. The second is whether Labour now offers the 
alternative. That, too, is far from sure. There is no need 
for an independent journal to stand up to be counted. There 
is every excuse when the choice is so close to dodge it. That 
is precisely why it is honestcr, with every reservation made, 
not to leave it in the air. It docs seem to The Economist that, 
on the nicest balance, the riskier choice of Labour—and Mr 
Wilson—^will be the better choice for voters to make on 
Thursday. 


ELECTION LAST LAP 

Labour Scents Vlctoiy : our correspondents and soothsayers 
report (page 125). 

Election Scorecard (page 129). 

Blue Chips and Red Chips: the election and the stock 
exchan^ (p. 184). 

Economic for Next Weekend : Mr WUson^s men and 

ministries if he wins (^ge 119). 

Elections and the Bomb (page 144). 

A Time to Care (page 117). 
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How Many Canadas? 

An ill-timed royal visit, overshadowed by fears for the Queen’s 
safety, may yet help to open people’s eyes to the challenge 
of renascent Quebec 


I T was unwise to invite the Queen to this week's centenary 
celebrations in Canada. It would have been still more 
unwise to cancel her visit, once arranged. When the 
head of a state cannot pay even a short visit to one part of its 
territory, the state loses reality. A cancellation would have 
been an avowal that Canadian unity was finished. It has not 
come to that yet. 

The royal visit would have been inapt even if the question 
of personal peril had never come up. The event now being 
commemorated is not the enactment of Canadian confedera¬ 
tion in the British North America Act. That historic act in 
1867 W3S a parliamentary process in which the Crown did 
indeed have its due part. But what happened in 1864 was 
something strictly between Canadians. The talks at Charlotte¬ 
town and Quebec, which shaped the terms of the 1867 act, 
were talks between the representatives of the Maritime Pro¬ 
vinces and those of the then uncomfortably united Canada " 
—that is, Quebec and Ontario. If the royal element, with its 
controversial undertones, had been kept out of the present 
celebrations, Canadians would have been better able to con¬ 
centrate on what really happened a hundred years ago; and 
to recall the reasons why they then chose to create a federal 
Dominion—reasons that arc directly relevant to their present 
discontents. 

The Dominion was the joint creation of John A. Macdonald 
and Georges-Etienne Cartier, the political masters respectively 
of Canada West and Canada East (Ontario and Quebec^ 
fogeiher they thrust it upon the Maritimers, who had gathered 
at Charlottetown merely to discuss a local union among them¬ 
selves, and who never shared the “ Canadians’" enthusiasm 
for a greater unity. Both Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
were sharply divided about confederation ; Prince Edward 
Island, for all its fervour today about the founding fathers, had 
to be pressured into joining, and did so only in 1873 ; New¬ 
foundland held out for a lifetime. Macdonald and Carder did 
the job (with some help, in the later stages, from London, 
where Gladstone became a powerful ally when he saw that 
Biitisb military expenditure could be reduced if a united 
Canada undertook its own defence against its only neigh¬ 
bour). These two great Canadians were both strong and 
wily enough to survive the inevitable accusations that they 
were betraying, respectively, the British Protestant and the 
French Catholic causes. 

Much the same accusauons today belabour, Mr Lester 
Pearson in Ottawa and Mr Jean Lesage in Quebec, as they 
struggle to keep in being the Canada that Macdonald and 
Carder made. The threat 10 its future existence is now grirhly 
clear; and Canada's chances have not been improved by the 
way so many people, there and elsewhere, have shut their 
eyes to the threat. The one good thing about a royal visit that 
involves the Queen of Canada in being hustted through Cana¬ 
dian cities in a bullet-proof car is that i|t is helping to open 
some obdurately closed eyes. But th^e would^ ^ Ittde gain 
if the impression left by all this, on British ana other minds. 


were that Canada's problem is merely one of dealing with a 
handful of terrorists and a somewhat larger but less sinmer 
element of excitable students and young demonstrators. The 
challenge is much graver than that; at the same time, the right 
response could now lead to the building of something much 
better and greater than Canada has ever yet been. If Canada ^ 
gets as far as 1967 in one piece, it may be able to celebrate 
not only the centenary of confederation but the dawn of a 
truly new Canadian century. 

Unfortunately, when a new dawn came in Quebec four years 
ago, few Canadians in other provinces saw what it really meant. 
The saddest thing about the humiliatimis against which 
French Canada is now in revolt is that they were partly of its 
own making. For 25 years the stifling grip of Maurice 
Duplessis’s political machine held Quebec back from such 
opportunities of advance as the English-speaking predomin¬ 
ance in Canada had left available to it. The Duf^essis pro- ^ 
vincial regime was not only corrupt, unprincipled, and 
ruthless in branding any critic who demanded reforms as a 
red ”; it also, with a sad degree of complicity from the 
Catholic priesthood and some of Montreal’s (English-s.peaking) 
tycoons, encouraged French Canadians to extend into the 
second half of this century their habit of assuming that the 
world of industry and commerce was not for them. Quebec 
under Duplessis was no place for any young French Canadian 
who could see that his people would never win themselves a 
respected and worthy place in modern North America by 
clinging to their rural past. Such men usually had to leave • 
the province. 


S UCH men are now Quebec's new masters, and since i960 
they have been trying to hustle it into modernity, breaking 
the clerical grip on education, insisting on a French Canadian 
share in big business, further cutting Montreal and its money 
down to size by carving out an industrial public sector.” 
It goes with this that they are also demanding the fuU equality 
of status between Canada's two languages and two cultures 
that has never yet been realised. Their demands on Ottawa 
in regard to the division of public revenues and consultation “ 
on all major economic decisions reflect Quebec’s determina¬ 
tion to become “ maitre chez soi —and there is here a reveal¬ 
ing parallel with the urge to buy Canada back ” that massive 
American investment in rhe I>ominion has evoked in its 
English-speaking provinces. 

It is the demand that human relations between the two 
communities should be reshaped on a basis of truly equal 
respect that goes deepest. The federal govermnent can make, 
and is making, financial concessions and improvements in the 
machinery of federal-provincial consultation. It cannot 

legislate Ehgli^-speaking Canadians into a new attitude 
toward French Canadians. Yet a new attitude is needed if 
Canada is not to collapse. ^ 

Quebec today is not scAd on seCessioft. Mr Korre 
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Bourgaulfs Rassemblement pour Vlndependance Nationcde 
^and Dr Marcel Chaput’s Parti Republicain du Quebec^ the 
two major separatist groups, enjoy nothing like majority sup¬ 
port ; and the extremists of the Armee de Liberation 
Quebecois enjoy very little—so far. The separatists arc them¬ 
selves divided, not only between advocates of violence and 
those of non-violence but also between socialists and rightists. 
Mr Lesage is a formidable provincial premier who has newly 
restated his confidence that Quebec can fulfil its aspirations 
within the framework of a country that stretches from sea 
to sea.” Nevertheless, the trend is clear. In May the Quebec 
legislature set up a committee that is examining the probable 
effects of a breakaway. A few weeks later Mr Pearson revealed 
^to a startled House of Commons that federal officials were 
making similar studies. And the thesis that has been gaining 
ground among leading French Canadian figures such as Mr 
Rend Levesque, Quebec's minister for natural resources, is 
that of the “ associated state.” 

This formula, publicly espoused by the far from extremist 
Saint-Jean-Baptiste Society of Montreal, envisages two auton¬ 
omous Canadian states linked (on a basis of parity) by con¬ 
federal organs whose powers would be limited to such fields 
as foreign affairs and currency. Two states so linked, it is 
claimed, would be quite capable of preserving a Canadian 
^ identity in face of the United States. But it would evidently 
be the end of Canada as the world has hitherto known it. Can 
one suppose that a split into two would end the process ? 

Although there seems little awareness of the fact in, say, 
Vancouver (where there arc more Chinese Canadians than 
French), Canada’s separate identity is very largely founded on 
its French element. Almost inevitably, recent months have 
seen a kind of “ backlash ” against Quebec’s pressing demands 
for a new deal. English-speaking Canadians have no thought 

A Time to Care 

Almost everywhere people 
they be made alive to their 

H owever one looks at the present mood of the British 
electorate, most observers seem to be agreed on one 
thing: that it is largely bored about foreign policy. 
The parties' attempts to raise the question of Britain’s position 
in the world have seemed strangely half-hearted, as though 
their makers knew themselves that they were bound to fail. 
^An ominous and impotent silence has brooded over Britain’s 
relationship to Europe, as though that huge problem could be 
solved by being forgotten. Of course, Britain is still psycho¬ 
logically in the post-Brussels trough, and the human reaction 
to rejection is always liable to be a voluntary isolation. But 
what a pity it is that the British voter should be so indifferent 
to the world on which his country is dependent. 

And indifference to foreign affairs is not confined to British 
voters. In France, apart from a certain pleasure at seeing 
President de Gaulle putting the Americans in their place, there 
is little sign ffiat the average Frenchman has much apprecia¬ 
tion of the general’s far-flung schemes. GauUism consists of 
a poli^ of grandeur and a pdicy d irUerets, but it is the latter 
that wins votes. Even in the United States it is enough to 
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at all of trying to keep Quebec within the federation by furce^ 
but a good many of them, fed up with what can be made to 
look like a steady succession of “surrenders" to French 
claims, show a certain inclination to call Quebec's hluff and 
say, in effect: “ Right. Secede, and see where it gets you." 

It would in fact cost Quebec dear, in blunt economic terms; 
but Quebec would be buying self-respect, for which men are 
often willing to pay a high price. The rest of Gmada would 
be buying freedom from a nagging partner (and from a nagging 
sen.se of guilt about its failure to draw that partner into a 
ccanmon life). Probably splintered, perhaps drawn piecemeal 
and suppliant into the orbit of the United States, English- 
speaking Canada might well find that the price; in its case, was 
a complete loss of self-respect, 

T he world would be much the poorer. Since Canada began 
to play a part on the world's stage, its constructive activity 
in both diplomacy and other fields has been truly remarkable 
for a country so geographically remote from most of the world's 
trouble spots, so overshadowed by its great southern neigh¬ 
bour, and so beset by its own internal complexities. Due 
tribute to this activity was paid in the Queen’s speech on 
Tuesday. How Canada can solve its problems is its own affair. 
But Canadians should be aware that, if they fail, they will leave 
a gaping hole in the international fabric; and that there will 
be a real and heartfelt relief in many countries if, in response 
to renascent Quebec’s challenge, a successful bid is made by 
men of both cniltures for what Mr Lesage recently and rightly 
called “ the higher prize.’’ The world needs Canada ; and a 
Canada that embraces and draws upon the new, thrustful 
ardour of the Canadiem can offer the world greater services, 
and a more heartening example, than ever before. 


are bored by foreign policy. How can 
interest in the world? 

compare the influence of the Chinese crisis on American 
politics in the late 1940s and early 1950s with that of the 
Vietnamese crisis now, to become aware of a slackening eff 
public interest in events abroad. Only in Germany does the 
division of the country produce an identification of foreign and 
domestic issues that restores the primacy of foreign policy. 

All this is very different from the fears that were expressed 
in the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries about the 
impact of universal suffrage on foreign policy. Then it was 
frequently predicted that public opinion would have too much 
influence on international affairs, with demagogues whipping 
up popular support for extreme policies regardless of their 
effect on a delicate international balance. And these fore¬ 
bodings appeared to be jwitified by European history in the 
1930 S and 1930 S. The use of foreign policy issues to distract 
attention from the situation at home was brought to a fine art 
by the terribles simplificateurs whom Burckhardt had seen 
as coming to dominate the modern, state. 

Now, however, the possibility of increasing prosperity 
makes it tw longer necessary for the rulers of a modem Indus- 
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trial state to have recourse to external lightning conductors. 
Only in states demanding sacrifices from their peoples for the 
sake of industrial development are such methods still a tempta¬ 
tion. And, at the same time, the nuclear hegemony exercised 
by America and Russia has limited the freedom of action of 
other countries as well as imparting an air of stability to the 
international scene. Security at home and stability abroad 
have combined to blunt the public’s interest in foreign policy, 
which was always a mixture of intermittent fears and hopes 
more than a steady appreciation of what was involved. 

Sten from this angle, the indifference to foreign policy 
among the peoples of the West may even seem a healthy sign. 
But it is also a failure in political education, a refusal to grapple 
with the complex conditions of national life in a world where 
the bonds between nations arc increasingly numerous and ihc 
ways in which a country can be affected by the world situation 
no longer have the simj^icity of a direct milirary threat. It 
is, for instance, hard for the man in the street in any western 
country to perceive what is involved in the present debate 
about the mixed-manned Naio nuclear force. Yet it is certain 
that the consequences of what the governments decide will 
profoundly affect the average man’s future. It is easy enough 
in any country to coin slogans about peace, or banning the 
bomb, but when these attempts to capture puWic opinion 
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AM<)N(^ Tt) AMIIJ 

'riic few thinkers amonu iis who doubt iir aftcci to doubt 
wlicihcr our civilisaiion is real, have rceeniiy received 
a Rreai addition of viieiijjth. I'ew more paintiil doeu- 
nicni*' have ever been presenied to l*iirltaineni than Dr E. Smith’s 
report “ On the fotxl of the p«>orer labouring classes in EnRland.*' 
The true objects of the elaborate svsiem which we call civilisation 
may not yet be decided, and philosopJiers may dillei as to the 
signs which prove dial a countrv is advajicing,- bui one axiom 
is universally granted. It is good that every man in die countrv 
who vetitks iinrd should iiQve enough- to eat. . . . 'i’hc 
Agricultural labourer in this country and the ptxMer orders of 
Artisans would appear, from l>r report, not to liAvt 

reached that minimum point. . . . To lake the rcbuh out 
of its scientific form, inprc than half the population of Hanis^ 
Oomwall, Somerset. Cheshire. Oxford. Bcrki^, Herts, Rutland, 
1 Wilts anci Norfolk have leas to ett than thcT cnigbi to have to 
' ^intoin Iwalilt and vitality. . . . l>r Smith's report was 
cnscussed at die meeting of the British Association, bm the debate 
elicited little, except the grave conflict of ofiiniun existing, as 
to the easiest remedy. Physiologisisj according to the speeches 
there made, arc not yet agreed on the ptiinnry principle to be 
obeyed,—are not ceitam whether alcohol is food or not,— 
whether the grass wash which laUnirers drink under the name 
of tea, is of anv use except as a stimulant, whrther even you can 
or cannot overfeed a population. The only point on which 
opinion was pretty clear was that oaten-cake was die healthiest 
of all diet, but then ax oatmeal is dearer than wheat flour . , . 
and is hated bv die people, that unanimity doe$ not afford much 
help, 'rhe Vill lie of nulk was highly cstiniaied,, but milk is dear, 
and in places unprocurable. . . . Something might be done 

by teaching die people to cook better, but with that exception 
there appear^ to lx*, short oi a rise in wages, no practical remedy 
for a state of affairs thorouRhly discreditable to our century and 
OUT boasted civilisation. Thiii in a couinry choked with rich 
tue^ in a time of unexampled prosperiry, and under a free trade 
regime, there should be counties in A\hich one-half the popu- 
laticNQ have insufficient food, is a fact which may make a phiUm- 
tbropisl almost desp^. The only real remedy is an increase of 
wages to be repaid by higlier cultivation, the use of madiniery, 
and the increase of power to be obtained from the human 
ntacfiine when you give him emmgh of oil. That point, the 
ncniat toss to the emplo>'f'" from insufficient food, deserves to 
be itiidtcd mere cloaefy. 
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collide with the complication of reality they first appear hollow 
and then fail from inanition. The simidificatkms no longer 
work. And even the normal instinct of natimial self-interest 
is no Imger a sufficient guide. It is impossible to vote for a 
of national egotism when it is uncertain what the 
national interest is. 

The same chasm between reality and oomprehen'' n of 
reality exists when the motives for a particular policy arc 
altruistic. Everyone would feed a starving child, but the con¬ 
nection between a starving child and the verbiage in which 
the Concept of economic aid to underdeveloped countries is 
enveloped escapes most peofde. The direct knpect of the 
humanitarian impulse that might lead a country to devote a 
proportion of its national product to helping others is liable to 
lose itself in weariness at high-minded exhortation’s inability 
to bridge the divide. And the dangers of a failure of imagina¬ 
tion here are great. A willingness on the pto of western tax¬ 
payers to foot the bill for aid will depend ultimately on their 
immediate realisation of its urgency and on the maintenance 
of the moral imperative behind it. And for that morn] im¬ 
perative, operating on a nationai scale, enlightened self-interest 
on the part of foreign offices will be no substitute. 

E ven in less sweeping issues of foreign policy it can be 
dangerous for statesmen to operate against a background 
of indifference and ignorance. It is quite a short step from 
speaking to apparently deaf cars to a desire not to offer explana¬ 
tions at all. Ip all advanced countries defence policy is now 
quite beyond the point where it can be effectively criticised by 
even educated people. Here, as in other fields of activity, the 
specialist has taken over iind isolated himself from those who, 
in a democratic system of governmcni, ought to be choosing 
between the alternatives he presents. Attempts at the inter¬ 
pretation of so vital a factor in international affairs as the inten¬ 
tions of the Soviet Union range from the cryptography of the 
experts to the hoping for the best that is all m0st of us can 
do; and there is little communication between the two 
extremes. 

Ajl this impases a great responsibility on those whose ia.sk 
ir is to comment on foreign affairs. It is their business to make 
clear connections and consequences that would olhemisc. 
remain obscure. On practically every theme in internawod 
affairs today there is a process of education and cxplanidoA 
to be carried out. And what the results of such a process can 
be may be judged from the debate which the Brussels nego¬ 
tiation initiated in Great Britain. If the abortive attempt to 
enter the European common market had no other effect, it at 
least greatly increased public understanding of what was at 
Slake in the development of European integration. Maybe— 
dare one hope ;*—the lesson has not been altogether lost. 

Most western countries—^perhaps almost all countries 
everywhere—arc now dependent for their well-being on 
factors outside their own borders and outside their own con¬ 
trol. But the answer to a decreased freedom of action in 
foreign affairs is more, not less, informed knowledge more, 
not less, widely distributed. Only by a full understanding of 
their situation will the citizens of the modjbm sta^e be able to 
ensure tbat the best choices are made for them. Without such 
a background of inform^ and critical opinion it seems likely 
that the choices will be bad. In foreign affairs as elsewhere 
a bored public means an inefficient government. 
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LA^UK’S I’HIOHXTIES 

Economic Agenda 

I T is possible" nobody can say more th 4 in 
this—^tfaat by the time the next issue of 
^ The Economist is on sak Mr Wilson may 
already be forming a government. There 
arc a number of points about his task which. 
If they ace to be made at all, ought to be 
made in advance. The only chance of doing 
so is to make them this week. The first 
point concerns the departmenial mechanism 
with which Labour should prepare to handle 
the extremely awkward economic situation 
which, if eketed, it will inherit. Every- 
body concerned, including Mr Wilson, has 
so far been cxtraorctinaimy vague about 
what will be the relations between the Trca- 
^ sury (presumaUy, bui not certainly, to be 
headed by Mr Callaghaii) and Labour's 
projected new Ministry of ]&onomic Affairs 
(presumably, but not certainly, to be headed 
by Mr George Brown). If these two 
ministries are to be co-equal, which seems 
to be the present intention, there is a danger 
that this might revive the disastrous state 
of affairs in the middle of the 1945-50 
l.abour gcwxrnincnt when Dr Dalton wa.s 
constantly driving in one direaion and Sir 
Stafford Cripps in the other. The difference 
is that this time, one may gues.s, the roles 
^ of 1947 might be reversed. The Chancellor 
of Exchequer (who will presumably be 
advised by existing Treasury civil servants.) 
might be the sterner anti-inflationist, and 
the Minister of Economic Affairs (who may 
be going to bring a number of outside 
brains-tnisicrs in to advise him i the brasher 
expansionist. 

The right way to mitigate this danger will 
be for Labour to decide in advance who will 
be the new outside advisers in the Ministry 
of Economic Affairs; and for Mr VCllson 
to determine to hold a meeting next week¬ 
end which should be chaired by himself and 
i should include Mr Callaghan, Mr Brown, 
Mr Gunter (or whoever is to be Labour’s 
Minister of Labmir), the top Treasury civil 
servants, and these outside advisers. The 
agenda at that meeting should be to decide 
on a number of specific changes of policy 
to be inaugurated during Labour\s first 
hundred days. 

At the head of the list should be measures 
10 meet the short-term balance of payments 
problem. If I.abour is not to olunge straight 
into a policy bf stop-go, it should take im¬ 
mediate Steps to mate British exports 
cheaper and tiioie prbfitabk, if necessary bv 
some sort of tax subsidy. Associated with 
this is the n^d to charts frOin the very 
beginning;, the steps tp be tal^n for achiev¬ 
ing an incomes policy, for breaking down 


for Next Weekend 

trade union restrictive practices, and for 
carrying oiit a ninnii|g efficiency audit in 
British industry. I'his last should be one 
of the functions oi the Ministry of Economic 
Affairs. The imporuuit point is that sqcb a 
meeting .sliould TetK:h definite decisions 
about what to aim for in Labour's first 
hundred days, and not just plan a series of 
agcnda-lcss conferences with other interests 
affected—the trade unions, the employers, 
Neddy, cic.—otwiferenccs at which argu- 
mentK about the difficuhies of doing any¬ 
thing would be almost certain to win tiK 
day. The Conservatives, to do them credit, 
did decide on a number definite new 
measures, including the bold revival of 
monetary policy, in theii first week of office 
in 1951 . Any Labour government, if it is 
to be successful, will need to make an even 
more determined start. 


Situations Vacant 

T he other important qticstkm for next 
weekend, if labour wins, will be the 
distribution of ministerial c^ces. The 
more men who arc recruited from outside 
current pofitics, the better. Indeed, this 
newspaper has never disguised the fact that 
it would prefer a man ot the calibre of Lord 
Robens to be Minister of Economic Affairs, 
rather than Mr Brown himself. 7'here is a 
danger that Mr Wils<in might fill a number 
of his middle grade pexsts with an eye to 
keeping a tactful balance between different 
wings of the Labour patty, the co-operative 
movement and the trade union movement 
rather than choose the best man (or 
woman, if there is one) for each job. It 
will be extremely important to put un¬ 
orthodox thrusters into the Ministry of 
Educatiim and Science, and (if the job has 
to be created) the new Ministry of Tech¬ 
nology. In housing and local government, 
in transport, and in fuel and power. Labour 
is carrymg an incubus of undtsirabk com¬ 
mitments and pressures created by the 
chockk-headed policies which it has spon¬ 
sored while in opposition. Any innovator 
who tried to inaugurate sensible policies in 
these three fields in the first few mondis of 
office would run into enormous intra-party 
rows. It may therefore be jpenqissibk to 
put the expected and unexchmg nftines into 
those three departments at .^st^ and tp 
change them later when libour^s cc^- 
mitted j^cies jn these field^ have brolceh 
down, nut l.abour should certain^ intPp- 


ducc l.ord Gardiner as Lord Chancellor 
and give him his head hi driving forward 
w’iih law reform. Mr Wtts(>n woidd also 
be wise to put a tlirustful innovator into the 
Home Office, and not to reprd this as one 
of the jobs that can safely be rationed out 
to a party hack. 


EUROEC 

m/o mu Tap at 
the Door? 

is no Erhard plan 10 re-launch 

1 liiirope,” said the Dutch prime 
minister, Mr Marijiien, on his arrival back 
in The Hague from Bonn on October 3 fd. 
The phrase has a certain finality about it, 
and may be a fair enough assessment of the 
west German chancellor's attempt to get 
the European common market moving 
towards political union again. In the face 
of disapproving noises from Paris and hesi¬ 
tation in Holland, this attempt is beginning 
to look incnrasingly inaubstantial. 

The first stage of Herr Erhard^s scheme 
was apparently the assembly of a committee 
of officials to discuss plans and policies for 
a future supranational Europe whose insti¬ 
tutions, howewr, would be set up only at 
a later stage. But even this modest pro¬ 
gramme seems likely to be too much for 
President do Gaulle. It may be that the 
German plan for a simultaneous harmon¬ 
isation ” of a^cultural prices is intended 
to sweeten him, since it corresponds to 
French ideas on the subject. But Herr 
Erhard's Europwn policy is more easily 
comprehensible in terms of German politics 
than in terms of its own immediate results. 
If it had done nothing else but produce 
protestations from Herr Franz-Josef Strauss, 
the chancellor’s right-wing Bavarian critic, 
that he had never wished for a mere bi¬ 
lateral Franco-Gcrman union, it would 
still have been worth the candle. Similarly, 
the agricultural plan has aroused sus¬ 
picions that k k intended to stall this 
awkward issue until after the German elec¬ 
tions next autumn. 

For Britain the recent utterances in Bonn, 
7'he Hague and Brussels have a clear 
enough meaning. After October 15 th the 
new British j^vernment is going to be 
suD[unoned by JBritaia’s European mends to 
declare its intentions or take the con¬ 
sequences. Herr Erhard and other Euro¬ 
pean suucsmen have gone verv far in keqj- 
ing doors open for the British. But the 
titoe is fast coming when the taan lo 
Downing Str^t will be required to gtasp 
the handle himself. 
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COMMON MARKET 

Initiative 64 

N OW that the Six's wary politicians 
are again fingering the hot-iron of 
political union, Professor Hallstein, the head 
of the European Commission, plans to give 
them an economic prod. Under the clarion 
litk of “ Initiative 64 ” the commission 
announced formal proposals which aim, 
among other things, to complete the cus¬ 
toms union of the Six in industrial goods by 
the end of 1966, instead of December 1969. 
Abolition of tariffs on agricultural produce 
—villain of the European piece—would be 
concluded a'year later. 

Common market tariffs at present stand at 
40 per cent of their original level in 1957. 
Under the commission’s new proposals they 
would be cut on average by a further 15 
per cent at the end of this year. A further 
15 per cent cut would follow at the end of 
1965 and the remaining 10 per cent would 
be eliminated at the end of 1966. Mean¬ 
while the final adjustment to the common 
external tariff d member states' tariffs on 
imports from third countries would be 
implemented at the end of 1965, a year 
before the final elimination of tariffs among 
the Six themselves. This would avoid any 
trade diversions during the final year of 
inter-Six tariff cutting, while allowing easier 
adaptation of the common external tariff to 
any cuts that can be agreed upon in the 
lorn^looking Kennedy round of tariff talks. 

Hitherto die official schedule provided for 
a 10 per cent cut at the end of this year 
followed by a further 10 per cent cut at 
the end of 1965 and elimination of the 
balance by the end of 1969. As the common 
market's tariff-cutting programme has 
already been accelerated twice, by ten per 
cent in i960 and again in 1962, the balance 
to be disposed of during the last four years 
has shrunk to 20 per cent. A third and final 
tpurt to bring the final curs into rhythm 
with the earlier accelerations had therefore 
become almost certain and was mooted by 
the commission in its Action Programme 
«f 1962. Only now, however, has the com¬ 
mission put forward a firm proposal to finish 
the tariff-cutting job by the end of 1966. 

The signs are that the member states 
•re h*kely to accept this proposed third 
acceleration—though luly, just emerging 
iiam a balance-of-payments crisis, may kick 
tip a slight initial fuss. Partly for this rea- 
•QO, Professor Hallstein has climbed down 
from the suggestion he put forward in 
February, after a similar Gcnnan initiative, 
lor t 20 per cent cut at the end of this year, 
to hb Resent proposal of 15 per cent 
average and 10 cent minimum. France 
too may still try to withhold consent in 
exchange for a quicker agreement on a 
common cereal price. Professor Hallstein 
has now called for just such an effort while 
recently there have been signs that Ger* 
manjr is seekmg to soften its previous 
hard line. France it seems will even 
acquiesce in the proposed earlier completion 
of the common external tariff—which 
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involves an earlier reduction in its own 
relatively high tariffs. As Germany has 
already lumped the gun, with a 20 per cent 
cut in July to reduce its embarrassing pay¬ 
ments surplus, it is not certain whether it 
vill volunteer to make a further—although 
non-obligatory—cut when the others do. 
Germany's main concern is for a 25 per cent 
cut in the common external tariff ; as before, 
it is unlikely to get any change from the 
commission. 

GERMANY 

Chained to the Wall 

W EDNESDAY, October 7th, was the 
fifteenth anniversary of the formal 
birth <rf Herr Ulbricht’s Gcman Demo¬ 
cratic Republic. The celebrations were in¬ 
augurated at the beginning of the week by 
the escape of 57 east Germans through a 
tunnel to west Berlin, and the announce¬ 
ment by Herr Ulbricht on Tuesday that 
there was to be an amnesty for political 
prisoners—a statement interpreted by the 
east German news agency as implying the 
release of some ten thousand people. These 
events symbolise well enough the dilemma 
of Ac east German regime and also of its 
Russian patrons. The amnesty will, no 
doubt be welcomed in Bonn as creating 
right atmosphere for Mr Khrushchev's visit 
to west Germany next year, though devotees 
of a politique du pire can take comfort from 
the fact that the escape hardly indicates 
much progress in any projected reconcilia¬ 
tion between Herr Ulbricht and his subjects. 

The ambivalence which hangs over west 
German appreciations of events beyond the 
Elbe is visible in the speech made by Herr 
Franz-Josef Strauss to the central commit¬ 
tee of the Bavarian Christian Social Union 
on October 3rd. In it he linked the coming 
Khrushchev visit with a settlement of the 
incident last month in which an attach^ of 
the German embassy in Moscow was 
attacked with mustard gas, while at the same 
time coming out in favour of “ an open dia¬ 
logue ” with the Russian leader. He thus 
reserves his right to criticise “weakness” 
on Herr Erhard’s part, while not absolutely 
opposing the meeting. However moderate 
this may sound, the lurking presence of 
ambushers on Herr Erhard's right rear is not 
going to make his task any easier when the 
encounter takes place. In these circum¬ 
stances it is understandable that the west 
German government should wish to have 
the treaty setting up the Nato mixed- 
manned fleet signed, sealed and delivered 
before the end of the year. There is nothing 
like chaining oneself to the railings to give 
notice that one does not intend to retreat. 

SWITZERLAND 

First Casualties 

S witzerland's row of the year culmin¬ 
ated on Wednesday in the resignations 
of the country's chief it staff and the head 
of the Swiss air force, Colonels Annasohn 
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and Primault. Colonel Annasohn, the . 
country's highest serving officer, will stay ^ 
on long enough to clear his desk before be¬ 
ing moved to other, presumably junior, 
duties; Colonel Primault goes at once. 
This is an event without precedent in Swiss 
military history. Its cause is explained in 
the re^t, made on September 2nd, of an 
all-party parliamentary commission of in¬ 
quiry into the gigantic underestimate of the 
cost of a hundred Mirage 111 military air¬ 
craft ordeiod from France. Thus Wednes¬ 
day’s resignations, solemnly announced by 
the Swiss president to the Council of States 
(the 44-member smaller house in Switzer¬ 
land's parliament), demonstrate the deter- ^ 
mination of the federal government to make 
sure that those responsible for the miscal¬ 
culation should not escape the conse¬ 
quences. Two more soldiers are to have 
their cases referred to a commission of 
federal judges, and the defence department 
is to be reorganised. 

IJ^ethcr these stem measures will get the 
Swiss minister of defence, M. Paul Chaudet, 
off the hook remains to be seen. The gov¬ 
ernment says that while it accepts responsi¬ 
bility for the affair, it was misinformed by 4 
its military advisers. This is not a full 
excuse. Even so, the debate in the National 
Council, the other chamber of parliament, 
on September 21st resulted in the approval 
of the parliamentary commission’s report by 
a considerable majority. Such demands for 
resignations as were voiced then were 
directed against the soldiers rather than the 
ministers. What happens now to the 
rc-equipping of the Swiss air force is un¬ 
certain (both houses of parliament want to 
cut the number of Mirages ordered from 
100 to 57, which may be financially sensible 
but is not necessarily right on military ’ 
grounds). But it is easy to agree with the 
Swiss president’s view that “ only a change 
of personnel can re-establish confidence.” 

CEYLON 

Gagging 

W HEN Mrs Bandaranaikc, the Ceylonese 
prime minister, decided this summer 
to shore up her tottering parliamentary 
majority by a coalition with the loc^ 
Trotskyists, one of the fourteen points of 
agreement between the two parties was that 
the coalition would introduce legislation to 
end the “monopoly ownership” of daily 
newspapers, and establish a “ democratic ” 
press. As in India, “monopoly” applied 
as a pejorative to the press does not in 
Ceylon mean monopoly but big business. 
Ceylon’s best newspa^rs arc indeed all 
owned by business interests. Their vigorous 
support for the rightisfa opposition, and still 
more their skill in disclosing government 
secrets got ftom their friends within the 
ruling Sri Lanka Freedom party, have often 
infuriated the goveminent. They natumlly 
therefore accused it of seeking to gag the 
press, and on the evidence they were abso¬ 
lutely right. The first drafts of the press bill 
envisaged a press council which would 
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The difference between Newton's telescope and the giant radio tele¬ 
scope at Jodrell Bank Is the measure of nearly three centuries of 
progress in scientific instrument construction—progress made 
possible only by the implementation of new engineering techniques^ 
In this respect, a maior contribution has been made In the field of 
riveting practice where new applications arc making a significant 
contribution to the search for efficiency and economy in modern 
manufacturing processes. 

To-day, when faced'with any riveting problem, it pays to turn to The 
Bifurcated & Tubular Rivet Co. Ltd., for sound, money-saving advice. 
The earlier the approach at the component designing stage, the 
greater the saving will be. 

“Aylesbury Brand*' Bifurcated, Tubu¬ 
lar and Semi-Tubular Rivets can solve 
the most intractable pmbtems when 
used with “Aylesbury" Automatic 
Rivet Setting Machines. 


•-"Let ue know your producthn problems*'— 

THE BIfUBCATED 
AND TUBUUR RiVET CO., LTD. 

ArLESMHIY . BUCnimiAIIIBRiRE . TEL; AYLESBUilY 3411 



ROUND Tfil WORLD 

WELCOME TOUftihavp'Wn personally 
pflarined tor the‘private* ttavoller who requires 
an exclusive vacation. at an Inclusive 
' price. Unique in conception end faciHlSw, 
WELCOME TOURS offer air ^travel by Air 
France Boeing Jet and other scheouied 
flights, private cars for land travel, first-vciess 
hotels throughout, and personal Englistv- 
Speaking guides. On the 7-week ROUND 
Tf iE WORLD tour you vyill sf>e the taj Mahal 
and Benares: cfOlie through the floating 
markets of Bangkok. Haggle In Hong Kong. 
Watch the Tamoure fh Tahiti eh route from 
Australia. Then on to Los Angeles for e Visit 
to Hollywood. And arrive back fn London 
having spent only 72: hours in^ the sir) 
A truly magnificent, experiance, for tlie 
discerniiig traveller,. 


irkie tadiiRii ftitiliaii tnmmi jit w Uw\$\ itr firn. 
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could revoke, compulsory 
Bbeiim to all newspapers. Edcoura|$ngly 
(thou^ Ceylon's big business pat^rs^ un¬ 
doubtedly sometimes abuse the freedom 
they proclaim) the government was beaten 
back in a storm of protest. Later drafts of 
the bill, which was hotly argued about 
within the ruling party, became successively 
weaker. The biU now under debate pro¬ 
vides for a press council with members 
mostly appointed by the Governor General; 
lists press offences, among them defama¬ 
tion or ** any statement or matter which is 
false or suggests a falsehood in relation to 
any person and ... is likely to cause . . . 
damage to such person **; and establishes a 
press tribunal to try offenders, with powers 
to fine or imprison for up to two years. 

The bill, described as draconian” by 
its intended victims, has had three readings 
in the Senate. The government on Thurs¬ 
day was battling to undo a momentarily 
successful oppoimon move to postpone dis¬ 
cussion in the lower house until next year. 

SOtmiHRN RMODftSIA 

Fading Away 

S IR ROY welensky’s defeat In the 
Arundel by-election in Southern 
Rhodesia on October ist is as important for 
the future of Southern Rhodesia as was the 
Afrikaner Nationalist victory in South 
Africa in 1948. In both cases the white 
eleaorates stated plainly that they saw no 
future for themselves in flexible native 
policies the only true security, as these 
electorates see it, lies in toughness. It is 
now clear that Mr Ian Smith's government 
in Salisbury will, so long as it survives, do 
its best to follow Dr Verwoerd’s course as 
closely as it can. What is not easy to pre¬ 
dict (least of all for Mr Smith]) is whether 
such a pohey can work as well in a country 
like Southern Rhodesia, where the whites 
arc outnumbered by eight to one, as it has 
in South Africa, where the ratio is about 
seven to two. 

/There is another similarity between Mr 
Smith's victory last wedk and Dr Malan*s 
in 1948. In the South African case a widely 
respected international figure, General 


Smuts, was defeated ; in Rhodesia Sir Roy's 
fall is all the more poignant for the heights 
on which he stood only two yws ago. His 
statement that he will fight on is characterise 
tically defiant; sadly, it is also characteris¬ 
tically unrealistic. Like C^eiral Smuts, 
Sir Roy is not a liberal in a British sense of 
the word, and no true understander of 
Africans. Yet, as in the case of Smuts, Sir 
Roy is a gentleman of the world. Even Dr 
Banda of Malawi, while he lasts, will surely 
find a tear, and an honest regret, for the 
wounded, but still trumpeting, white 
elephant. 

LONDON*$ HOMELESS 

Bumble, 1964 

I N July of this year there were 1,220 
homeless families (6,048 persons) in 
welfare accommodation in London, lliey 
included some Irish immigrants, and some 
people with unconventional marital prob¬ 
lems; but, as a newly-published report* 
points out, the hard core were ""married 
CQui^cs aged between 20 and 40 who had 
up to three children under 16,” and whose 
Imdwinner earned an unskilled or semi- 
skiUed wage below the London aver¬ 
age. Until the mid-1950s, wage earners’ 
families with children had a high priority 
for council bouses in London ; but now 
that the emphasis in council housing has 
switched to slum clearance, these families 
“ have little chance ” of gening council 
accommodation unless they are living in 
slum houses on the demolition list. 

These low income families cannot afford 
to buy their own houses, only to rent 
cramped rooms in multi-occupicd houses 
from private landlords. But the supply of 
privately rented accommodation has been 
diminished by years of discriminatory legis¬ 
lation against landlords ; and much of any 
new supply in near-central London is in¬ 
creasingly being let to office workers, child¬ 
less couples, students, bachelors or others, 
because 

families with young children take up 
more nx)m than childless couples or 
single persons; they cannot afford such 
high rents but cause greater wear or tear 
to the property ; they need more adequate 


Aid Plateau 

GERMANY 




SINO-SOVIET 


BRITAIN 


After almost doubling between 1956 and 1961 aid to the 
developing countries seems to have reached a plateau. 
Developing countries are now putting the emphasis on 
trade rather than aid. The donor countries, convinced that 
some aid has been wasted, are putting their emphasis on 
technical assistance. 

About 90 per cent of aid each year is given bilaterally from 
government to government. 

f/gur$t In the chart arc axiraclad from •‘World HI." published by the Overseas 
Devetopmant Institute. The figures relate to 1962, the last year for whtch data 
are comphta. 


I FRANCE 


Bilateral 


Multilateral 


CHILD WELL-FARE 

Over the last ten years school dinners 
have become increasingly popular 
with schoolchildren—or at least with 
their mothers, for whom it is a form of 
subsidised daily help. The figures for 
the school medical and dental services 
refer to treatment given, not children 
' 'inspected : they do not include treat¬ 
ment given through the health service. 
The children's better health enables 
school doctors, though not dentists, 
to concentrate on prevention rather 
than treatment. 

Ip 

P^ls using school health A meal services 


MiPlCAly 

V)EIITAL 


0 £mtlUoil 200 


St In England and Wales 
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Source: Statistics of Education HMSO 


facilities for sanitation, storage and cook¬ 
ing ; and, not least, they may bring un¬ 
welcome publicity if they arc evicted. 
The Greve report is not particularly help¬ 
ful in its proposals for dealing with this 
heartrending problem. It emits a few of 
the usual ritual yelps at landlords ; calls for 
more compulsory purchases of landlords' 
property by the LCC; and appears to favour 
a return to tighter rent controls^ which 
would diminish the supply of nev; rented 
property still further without in any way 
removing the incentive for private land¬ 
lords to choose childless tenants only. It 
is not evicted families that create the main 
problem, but the needs of the new young 
families coming along. 

The way out of this tragedy is so obvious. 
Housing subsidies should be attached to 
people, not to particular types of dwellings. 
Those below a certain level of income per 
family head should be allowed to draw rent 
allowances (varying according to their dis¬ 
tricts) whether they live in council houses 
or not. Everybody should pay an economic 
rent, whether he lives in a council house or 
not. This would hit tenants of council 
houses or rent-controlled houses who have 
above-aveirage incomes, but bendfit the 
really poor. The present system of council 
house subsidies rent controls, which 
protects squatters' rights at the expense of 
kee]]^ down supply for unaided families 
outside the sc^uatters’ ring, is a heartless 
system of unintelligent Bumbledom. A 
Labour government might make it worse. 


London’s Homeless,” by John Grcvc. 
Social Adminlstraiion Research Trust. 9s. 6d. 
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W'illi the improving standards in the East ocnnoa 
the |uoH|.)ect of expuiiaion nnd of jiicreaHiiig 

opportiiiiii icH for proilMihle rnurkolirig. "I’lio world-wide 
facilities of tlii-eo gi^at bonking organizations, merged 
into a single eoinprehojiai\'C5 service, ai*e at yoiii* 
disposal A\ith iiji-to-dute informal ion oncl exj)ert advice 
on all asj3eets oJ' liiimu^e and trade in these am'is. 

THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 

IfKAD OVTrCE: ITonp Koiip 
LOXDOX 01>'K’E: 9 ClracfX'hunh SIrevt, EC® 

MERCANTILE BANK LIMITED 

HEAT) OFFICE: 15 Clnu-.'i.'l.uicli Stivct, Loiuloi. IX'S 
WEST EXO BRAXCM: 128 Tall Mall, Loudon SWl 



James BalM and Richud In^ 


Eichard Avedon is one of the great xsihotographere of the 
age. James Baldwin is one of its most discussed writers. 
One is A white American. One is black. Together they have 
produced one of the most dramatic and disturbing features 
ever to be seen in contemporary Journalism. It appears 
this Sunday in The Sunday Times Magazine. It is called: 
In Black and White*. 

The racial question will be of paramount importance in the 
coming Amerloan Eresldqntial elections. Baldwin, more 
than any oth^ indter, has stated the case for integration— 
at all levels. Eichard AVedon photographs what he sees, 
and makes you see it through new eyes. The pieces are on 
the board, and it is for H^to to move. 


SIR HOLES THOMUIS 

tails his life story 

Sir Miles* story, is that of a inan who reached the top the hard wsV. 
—by work and Intoitioa* As a boy he could eee *the emelly ou... 
worke* of Monsanto Cheinloals ITom his window. 50 years later hC 
was invited to become dhairmenv at his own price. In the Interim 
he had hitched his wagon to the Morris etar: he resigned as Lord 
Nuffield’s rlght*hand man only to take over the reins at BOAO. He 
nursed the infant airline from early piston-engined days to the 
dawn of the Jet age, from an amatearlsh ^abUl^ to a highly pro« 
feesional pronVmaklng orginlaatloji. He left when the political ‘ 
interference from Whitehall grew unbearable, after an epic row 
with the then Minister of Aviation, Harold Watkinson. The first 
instalment of his autobiography appears in ThA Sunday Times 
liusiness News Section this Sunday. 


n^hp Tipof ^ ^ ^ Bobeit Cutler on the 

J, ii/V XJVOO pleasures of plain French cooking^ 
the food you get in French homer, 
family restaurants and Msfror— 
with a visit to the great Parisian 
market, Les Halles. 


of French 
Food 


THE BRITISH BANK OF THE MIDDLE EAST 

HEAD OFFICE t 7 King WiUiam Street, Loiulou EC ^ 


m 


This Sunday in 
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Qi jwyr QtmM m To\^ or Sydney therms alofa^'i time to shop otw in Hong Kong» 


Hong Keiq[? Qantas service is made to measure 


At Hong Kong tboyVc sized up travel. A spiirkling 
harbour ... spectacular shopping ... the bustle and 
ookm of Chinese Bft *.. spleiMfid holds... peaceful 
countryside...jGne food. At Qantas iheyVe sized up air 
travel V-Jet8> fastest in round-world service . . . Forty- 
three years* flying experience... Plenty of flights and 
routes to choose from ... Superb in-flight scrx ice ... 


Friendliness and fun from the world's friendliest airline. 
Qantas oflers express V-Jet flights to Hong Kong. And 
V-Jet flights to Tokyo, to Singapore and 
and, if you wish, on to Sydney. (If you're planning a 
^^orld itinerary it does not cost much more to include 
Australia.) Start discussing new travel ideas with your 
Travel Agent, or Qantas. 


m&S, TRAVgjL KEPOilTS: Qantoshasp/rpumfMmw 
winptc Travef Reports on Tokyo, Hong Kong, Shignpore, BongkoK ami 
Austmikf, Write to Travel Report Sn vice^ Qantas, jC'ower 
Pkeas^y midOkf Bond Street, Ltnthn, WJ, MA Y fair 9200 

if^YOAHTAS V’JETS T0AMSBK:A • EQROPE-ASIA - AFRICA • AVSTRAIU 


Ausinm RoumhWortdAkkm 


QAHTAi 


43)mer9 c/t dependeble eenneo 




• Q»nt*$ £mpU§ Alrwsi s Llmltmlt In atuoeMlw with Air India and BOAC < 
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Labour 

Scents 

Victory 

Our roving correspondent reports 
from the constituencies: 

U NEXPECTEDLY, almost inadvertently, 
the campaign has come to life. 
Thanks largely to the report of a Labour 
recovery in last week's Gallup poll, the 
mood at Westminster now coincides with 
^ feeling in the constituencies for the first 
rime since the battle began. Until Sunday 
politicians on both sides seemed to be con¬ 
ducting a curious dialogue with the polls 
over the heads of the party organisers ; the 
violent fluctuations of morale in Smith 
Square were hardly reflected in the country. 
(Our own scrutiny of the statistical entrails 
is contained in the following article.) 

Only a few Labour agents and candidates 
admit to having had serious qualms last 
week, and they have all now reverted to 
their earlier confidence. The Gallup figures 
apparently confirm what they were saying 
i^all along, and only reinforce many an agent's 
contempt for the polls generally. The 
Tories, never viscerally persuaded of tlic 
Government’s summer recovery, ar;; enter¬ 
ing the final week with an unplea.^ant scent 
of defeat again in their nostrils ; but it may 
act as a stimulant for them yet. 

B y now it is a psephological axiom that 
organisation matters little, but it is 
worth reporting your correspondent’s clear 
impression from his nationwide tour. The 
Conservative machine, having little room 
for improvement over 19599 fisis not in fact 
^improved; in one or two marginal con¬ 
stituencies it may even have deteriorated 
slightly. By contrast, Labour’s organisation 
seems altogether more formidable than five 
years ago. Labour canvassing is more 
thoroughly conducted than in 1959 (agents 
are no longer content with matked-up local 
government registers); and safe constituen¬ 
cies are aiding the marginals to an unpre¬ 
cedented degree (though still less than 
Transport House would like). 

More important. Labour is at last begin¬ 
ning to conquer the postal vote. In 1959 
between eight and a dozen seats ^ere lost 
by Labour on the postal vote alone; in 
many places five Tory postal votes were 
probably cast for every one of Labour’s. 



Mr Hogg: fighting talk Mr Brown: chip off the young block 


In most marginal constituencies this Labour 
weakness has been at least partly reinedied. 
The postal vote officer is now accepted as a 
key figure in most local Labour organisa¬ 
tions ; he is sometimes aided by the fact 
that trade unions may have the new 
addresses of their members who have moved 
to a different town but still remained in the 
same union, while the Conservatives often 
have no equivalent national organisations 
to help them hunt absentees down. Totals 
of postal votes issued, which were published 
this week, show an increase in almost evcTy 
marginal seat. Much of the increase is Tory, 
but in most places even more is probably 
Labour. Soule constituency Labour parties 
claim to have trebled or quadrupled their 
postal votes since last time. 

The more rigorous Labour canvass has 
startled many party workers by indicating 
a substantial swing to the left among 
owner-occupiers. Estates once written off 
as solidly Conservative are now regarded 
as important reservoirs of Labour support. 
This discovery has been made in the West 
Country, in the North, and in Scotland, as 
well as, more predictably, around greater 
London. Admittedly, part of the “ swing ” 
which Labour deduces from these canvasses 
is probably bogus. There are, after all, some 
6 per cent more families now who are 
owner-occupiers than there were five years 
ago. Some of them are involuntary owner- 
occupiers”—young married couples who 
have undertaken a heavy mortgage coimnit- 
menc only because they cannot find suit¬ 
able rented accommodation. Quite a lot of 
them would have voted Labour in their old 
homes, and Labour would indeed be in a 


mess if it had lost all of them now. But the 
fact that there arc now new types of families 
in many of the housing estates has con¬ 
vinced Labour candidates at least that 
housing and land arc very important issues 
in the election. 

Otherwise the issues, as seen in the con¬ 
stituencies, remain the same: not the 
one or two-day wonders, like Mr Hogg’s 
views on morals, thrashed out in the oddly 
introverted world of Fleet Street, but the 
staple questions of rising prices, pensions 
(in which many candidates on both •sides 
claiin the young are taking a new 
interest), and whether it is **time for a 
change.” Education, scarcely mentioned 
five years ago, comes up quite frequently 
on the door-step; Labour workers report 
increasing resentment of the 11-plus ex¬ 
amination, and Tories in some parts admit 
that over-crowded schools are causing 
trouble. Genuine local or regional issues 
seem almost non-existent, except in the 
North-east and Scotland, where redevelop¬ 
ment remains to the fore. Immigration 
as an issue appears to affect only the 
West Midlands around Birmingham and 
possibly Nottingham; elsewhere, in Brad¬ 
ford for example, the candi^tes We 
tacitly agreed to let the subiect alone. 
Numerous Conservatives are making the 
independent deterrent the major theme of 
their campaigns, but it evidently evokes 
little response except among the party 
faithful. 

Neither party leader has come well out 
of the week’s campaigning. Mr Wilson’s 
bad press over bis handling ot the Hardy 
Spicer strike, mitigated only by the even 
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worse press accorded to that firm s chair- 
maii*8 subsequent remarks, made him seem 
a good deal less god-like in eyes of 
many of his supporters. Mr Wilson i^ les-s 
likely in future to be credited wLJi dl the 
party's successes. On the Conser* aiivc ride, 
Sir Alec remains the darling of ihc darket^t- 
hour loyalisti^ and a fortnight ago even the 
more hard-bitten professionals were cheer¬ 
fully conceding Am. he seemed to have 
something. But the Gallup setbadt revhr^ 
iheir doubts. It is a ae# nbenomenon for 
ihe CoDservidves to be fighting an elcctiaii 
in which the personal electoral popularity 
of their leader runs behind that of the 
socialist leader. Alreadv some Tories are 
muttering, posstbk rifintly, that if , last 
October's battle m the sudoeHq^ had 
settled on Mr Butkr* Mr MaiatHhiit or Mr 
Heath they would by HOW be hoolW and dey* 
If Labour wins a conriuc^ victory^ pres- 
sure to replace Sir Alee ebu^ spt^ 


BRITAIN 

quite soon from the G)nscr\'auve oagani- 
sanon's grassroots. If the Conservativea win, 
of course, present criticism of Sir J^ec 
will immediately disappear. 

Of considerable signifiGaiice is the fact 
that both sides predict a high turnout— 
higher than in 1959 if not quite up to the 
195Q f^ure. The pvkikf fiiey say, have 
been the elediofei lor 100 kmg 

not to tbrn ii|» to the polia. Conservatives 
generally aaeui to aocepc that a hiiji turnout 
helps Liboinv but to be recoabiled to it as 
iiiovitabfe. Only 0 few Tory agents main- 
taM stoothr Ant the turnout wilt be low 
bedbse disiident Socialists will stay sit 
home. Oocaahmally a Labour at^t or can- 
didaite ioaists that disgruntled Tories will 
abimiai,.hut moat accept that the Gmsetva- 
ivm poB almost the whole of their 
sOfid vow.; Thia election seems hkdy to bo 
decided by a genuine swing, not by a vary- 
iiig rate of dmerential absteotiofis. 
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/WhanWtt fhevi^ T>t 

imperapoi of {^paitn ^tqgy rar .Ae 
two seen to^ve turned around 

dfasnmcaUy m me pasCweck, aaid a oelkau 
proUem has been posed for the Prime 
Minister and Lord Blakenham. Their 
strategy of calculated quiescence, in which 
Mr WUson seemed also to be acquiescing, 
made sense as long as the Conserndves 
duiig to their slender le^ in both the major 
opinion polls; Mr 'Maudling's blandncss 
could then be construed as brilliance. But at 
mid-week the Tory kader^p must have 
debated how to revesse the tide which, now 
seemed again to be Bowing against them. 
The moment of decision will probably have 
arrived before the publkatim of this week's 
Sunday Teleffraph Gallup pofi., It is unlike 
the Conservative party to resign itself 
quietly to defeat. As this issue of The 
l^onomtit goes to press. Labour Is already 
—perbam not without reason?—gaming 
the public against a last minute Tory scare. 


week’*? Gallup (interviews between Sep¬ 
tember 24th-Wh) did not show a Labour 
recovery at riL The two main polls haive 
therefore again diveiiged disturbingly in 
tbek report of current trends. 

(9) The latest Daily Express poll (pub¬ 
lished October 7th, and stadstically also 
entirely respectable) reports a net swing to 
Labour of only around i % since 1959. It 
could therefore indicate a Conservative 
majority of around 90, while at the other 
estreme of the polls Gallup’s poll of mar¬ 
ginal consrituencies would i^icate a Labour 
majority of around 55. The Daily Express 
p<^ agrees with NOP in indicating a sharp 
Uberal recovery in the past two weeks; 
this is one of several recent signs suggesting 
that the Liberals may after all be going to 
do significantly better than in 1959. 

T he most disturbing point for the Con¬ 
servatives from ims welter of statistics 
is that there does now seem to be some evi¬ 
dence that the underlying trend ro Lab(3uc 
may be stronger in the vital marginal C(^- 
smucneics than it is in the country as a 
whole. It is just possible ihaf the famous 
bias ill the electoral system ” in favour 
of the Tories is going to prove untrue this 
lime ; this may be partly because of popula¬ 
tion movements in Labour’s fkvour 
; although the most expert judges at present 
deny this), but even more because the sort 
of people who Hve in marginal scats may 
have swung against the Tories (sometimes 
moving to the Liberals) by more than the 
sort or people who li\c in rock safe Tory 
or Labour areas. 

That is why our own rcnraiivc guess at 
present is that the imincdiare odds are now 
again slightly in Labour's favour, unless 
there is a Consetvative recovery in the last 
w'-eek of the campaign ; there was such a 
Conservative recovery in the last week last 
lime, but Mr Macmillaci then also bold a 
stronger initial position than Sir Alec 
Douglas-Home docs in 1964. 


Reacling the Portente 

Thd Mils In tiiB •iBction campaign aaanjjf in tha past wtak to 
have swung back to be slightly in Labour^s favour 


T here arc nine different signposts by 
which political soothsayers might seek 
to divine the result of next Thursday's 
general election. A Week ago only one of 
them pointed to a Labour viaory. 

Today four of them do so. Three others 
are difficult to interpret. The other two 
arc still on the Conservatives’ side. 

Is there any common strand in this tangle 
i)f (fiffering portents ? It is beginning to 
look as if there may be one; and it is a 
strand which must disturb the Conserva¬ 
tives. The hard fact to hold on to in any 
analysis is that Labour will win if it secures 
an average swing of over 3i% compared 
with 1959 in the marginal constituendcs. 
Reading the signposts from left to right: 

/(i) I-abour canvassers in marginal con¬ 
stituencies arc still genuinely insistent—in 
private conversation as well as in public— 
that they have found no real weakening of 
their position since the local elections last 
spring. At that time there was a net swing 
t)f between 6% and 8J% to Labour. 

(2) The Gallup poll of the 60 mo.si mar¬ 
ginal constituencies (in last week’s Sunday 
Telegraph) now rcpctt'ts a 5'V> net swing to 
Labour. 

(3) The simultaneous but quite separate 
(lallup nationwide poll shows a swing 
to Labour compared with 19^9. The main 
doubt cast up^ this poll is that it sug¬ 
gested that nearly a million people must 
have changed their minds compared with 
the Gallup poll the week before. Gallup 
has been jumping about too erratically to 
make its admirers entirely happy with its 
recenf performance, 

(4) The only Daily Mail National 
Opinion Poll so far published for a single 


marginal constituency, that of Coventry 
South, reports a net swing to Labour of 
just over 4%. 

(5) There have been over a dozen polls 
by 1^1 newspapers in marginat constitu- 
endes, no douU of varyii^ statistical worth. 
Some of these (especially in southern 
England) report only small net swings to 
I..abour, but others range the swing to 
Ijibour up to over 6%. 

(6) The Conservatives arc keeping their 
own canvass returns (which arc generally 
more sdentific than Labour’s) dose to their 
chests. At least some of t^m, however, 
apparently indicate a winning lead for 
Labour. But so did some ^nservacive 
canvass returns—quite wrongly—in 1955. 

(7) Dr Mark Abrams’s Research Services 
poll (appearing in last week’s Ohsen^ei) 
showed ah apparent nationwide swing of 
rather under 3% to Labour. But it also 
suggested that the swing was rather higher 
than this in the most crucial 62 Conserva¬ 
tive-held marginal constituendcs. 

(8) Turning now to comfort for the 
Conservatives: the latest National Opinion 
Poll in the Dai/y Mail still shows a net 
swing to Labour of only around com¬ 
pared with 1959. TJm leaves the Tories 
still in the lead, though by less than a week 
earlier. The pdl has therefore been widely 
hailed as mirroring the same movement as 
the large Labour recovery shown in the last 
Sunday Telegraph^s Galhip. - But in fact 
it covers a period doser to the one 
that will be reported in the next issue 
of the Sunday Telegraph. The interviews 
for this NOP took place in the weekend of 
October 3rd-4th. TTie nearest NOP to last 
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John Bull’s 
Other Cyprus? 



terian minister 
JoGsUy liw SLeyert^id 
Paisley declared, by ^efts 
of a large idvertisemeni 
in the princiiJal Belfast 
Uniotust morning paper, 
(hat he would lead a march 
of Protestants to remove 


Our special correspondent 
reports on the electoral 
violence that so suddenly 
arose last week in Belfaisil 
after 30 years of peace—and 
as suddenly faded away 




In 01 vis Street, e bank wide open; for ammunition the 
children looted cans from the Co-op 


R ioriNG in Belfast on three evenings last 
week caused the fullowiiig damage ; 
40 polkcmen injured; ^2 people tWgcd 
in coun; 35 shops and offices damag^; 
44 private h^cs ^shgiired. Such disturb¬ 
ances, had they occurred in Nicosia, in 
Johannesburg or in New York, would have 
run like fire across the Ixmdon headlines. 
Jt is something of a comiBent on public 
information in Britain that, having taken 
place within the United Kingdom, these 
troubles were passed by with a shrug and 
a g]aiia\ What happened ? 


Four canffidates arc standing for election 
to Westminster at the jpoU next Thursday. 

In 1959 Mrs Patricu McLau^^liu won 
the seat for the Ulster Unionists (Conserva¬ 
tives) by 8,836 votes over an “ indcpcudait 
Labourcandidate of die Catholic faith. 
A Sinn Feincr was third with 4,416. Mrs 
McLaughlin is not standing again, after be¬ 
ing innocently involved in a local financial 
scandal. The Unionist party is therefore in 
some disarray, and is fitting behind a new 
and locally unknown candidate. The candi¬ 
date of the Northern Ireland Labour party. 


the illegal banner; tu^ 
, threat accompanied a coni- 
plaint to the police about 
the flap’s presence from 
the Unionist candidate in 
'West &1!East. Mr Paistej^ 
had last won fame by prd- 

- testing against the fljring 

of the Imion Jack (itself 
a political banner in 
Ulster) at half-mast to 
mourn the murder of Pre¬ 
sident Kennedy, whom he 
regarded as a notorious 
Catholic. The advertised march on Kvis 
Street meant war. TTic authorities warned 
Mr Paisley against leading it: they also 
sent police with pick-sRcs to rip the flag 
from the Republican offices. And so tK* 
fight began. It lasted three nights, with 
intermittent peace in the day. 

The first consequence of the fighting, 
everyone agreed, would be to force Protes¬ 
tants and Catholics back into voting the 
straight Protestant or Catholic ticket—to 
damage both brands of l.abour candidate, 
and to reduce the election to the normal 


First, most of the rioting—once it got 
going—was of course juvenile hooliganism. 
Your correspondent, around 11 p.m. last 
Friday night, chased a gang of children from 
a shop that they were looting. A single 
policeman could have done as much, and 
more. But the Royal Ulster Constabulary, 
in tight groups, was extremely cautious 
about approaching the mob, however youth¬ 
ful its members. Admittedly, from its past 
experiences, the RUC has some excuse for 
caution ; and there have been other occa¬ 
sions wlien it has been by no means gentle 
about wading in, rather the reverse. Three 
constables are stiH in hospital, with broken 
bones and petrol burns, it is more than 
disturbing to find that, in a major city of 
the United Kingdimi, the i^olicc have reason 
to be scared to move except in bands—or 
in armoured cars. The week's most bizarre 
slogan, white-washed on u missiie-puted 
wall, read as follows: CYRPUS. 

The Belfast riots, however, began in 
politics. Politics in Northern Ireland begin 
with religion. Protestants of all denomina- 
tiens arc conditioned by history to support 
the province's link with Britain. Roman 
C.atholics are by tradition nationalists^, 
scckinc unity with the Rqpublic of 
Ireland to me south. The scene of the 
riots was the constiriicncy (for elections to 
parliament at Westminster) of West Belfast, 
it is a mean and im^ei^ed area. Out 
of some 69,700 voters, there is a Protestant 
majority of same ; one can be rcason- 
Mty frosty because in Ulster reli^icm is 
noted in dbe census returns. Each fsm bas 
its own streets, divided on the i^ietto system. 


despite that party’s wish to remain non- 
aligned in the constitutional argument 
(British or not British ?), in fact represents a 
strongly Protestant area of the constituency 
in the regional parliament at Stormont: the 
ProK\s(aia vote might therefore sj^it up the 
middle between its Tory and Labour 
factions. 

The Catholic side in Wcsi Belfast is also 
split by inierual dissensions, but perhaps Jess 
evenly, 'fhe Republican candidate al this 
elcciiun is openly backed by the illegal Sinn 
Fein orgauisation—of which the Catholic 
bishops (who have Immense uiflucTice) have 
expressed their disapproval. A substantial 
majority of Catholic votes might thus go to 
die fourth candidate, a Mr Diamond, who 
sits as a Republican Labour member of the 
Suununu parliament for a Catholic area of 
this ciMistiiueiicy: he is popular, and he 
briicves in cpnstkutional action to change 
Ulster's relationship with Great Britain 
(whereas the Republican would not take a 
seal at Westminster if elected). 

I'he chances seemed quite strong there¬ 
fore, at the opeamg of the campaign, that 
Mr Diamond would be clcacd. (Tlwc was 
an Irish I..about, and Catholic, MP for this 
constituency at Westminster as recently as 
the Parliamem cf 1951-55.) But at this 
point activity b^an outside reguhir political 
circles. The Repubfic*gn ei^ion head¬ 
quarters, in the hard-core Catholic stretch 
of Divis Street, had for twb weeks dis|fiayed 
the tricolour flag df the Irnh l|epuhlic that 
is its emblem. The display t)f this fhgTs 
formally illegal m Ulster^ but is customarily 
tolerated by Ac poBcc in CaAcffic aiti» 
where it causes no offence. But a Presby- 


and farcical Ulster contest between a 
Unionist and a Republican who would not 
take his scat. Mr Paisley himself, 
and his followers, will no doubt be 
voting Unionist. The outcome so far, 
however, seems entirely diflerent. Catholic 
shopkeepers in Divis Street confess^ed 
to your correspondent their disgust with 
QiUiolic rioters, and even offered an 
almost unprecedented welcome to the police. 
For it was Carbolic shops—and evcji the 
National Bunk, with its unique Catholic 
chairman Lord Longford—tlxat were busted 
open and ransacked. Very many Protestants, 
although oni the Unionist parry jtself, have 
publicly deplored Mr Paisley. Saturday 
night—the occasion of the England* 
Northern Ireland footbufi match, which 
normally leads (to political counter-march¬ 
ing—passed off in unwonted peace. The 
peace coutinucs this week, to the public 
approval of sensible Irishmen, north and 
south. 

This is why the result at West Belfast 
next Thursday uigbt is importtitu. If Mr 
Diamond, as seemed probable before the 
riots, Ls elected, it w31 mean more than a 
competent Irish Catholic constituency mem¬ 
ber at Wcsttniusier—^and more than one 
more voice on Labour’s ride, although with¬ 
out the labour whip. It will mean that 
the efforts of extremists on both sides of 
Ulster’s painful politics to set the clock back 
30 years have failed. Among the first bene¬ 
ficiaries of Mr Diamond's election could 
be those in the Ulster Unionuit party who 
would like to move, despite Aeir extremists,, 
towards some sort ini economic accommoda¬ 
tion befwden Irelaod’^s two nations. 
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Election Scorecard 


T he BcoFccard that we publish m the 
opimite page is in the form that we 
hope will be irf most use to televiewers next 
Thursday night and Friday. It is also the 
beat gukle to the vital seats in this 
dection. 

In case there is a swing to the Conserva- 
tivesy the left*hand column x of the table 
shows the 23 Labour seats of 1959 
wcmld fall to the Conservatives with a iSwing 
of under i % ; they are listed in alphabetical 
order, but numbered in order of ease for the 
Tories to dipture them (e.g., Acdtaiigton 
is, statistically speaking, the 13th easiest 
Labour scat for the Tories to get). If there 
is by any chanoe a bigger swing to the 
Conservatives on Thursday, a 2% swing 
to the right would give Sir Alec a maiority 
of 182, a 3% swing a majority of 218, and 
a 4% swing one of 264. The most vulner¬ 
able member of Labour's shadow cabinet is 
Mr Callaghan at Cardiff South East (vulner¬ 
able to a swing of 0.8% to Mr Ted 
Dexter, and the 17th easiest seat for the 
Conservatives to capture). A 3.7swing 
would beat Mr George Brown at Helper, a 
4.7% swing Mr Gordon Walker at Smeth¬ 
wick, and (well, there's no harm in dream¬ 
ing) E 4*9% awing Mr Wilson at Huyton. 


Swing to Labour 

But if there is a swing to Labour in the 
early results on Thursday, it is to columns 
2 to 7 on the opposite page that attention 
will turn ; the election will also then become 
much more exciting. The best way of using 
the table, as the results come in, is to cross 
out seats held by the defending party and 
to tick those gained by the atta(^ing one. 
Since the Conservative majority over Labour 
last time was 108 (counting a Caithness 
independent and the then-unappointed 
Speller as Conservatives), Labour will 
^achieve equality if it gains 54 Conservative 
seats of 1959. happens that it would 
gain exactly 54 seats if there was a uniform 
swing of 3i% right across the country. 
Column 2 of our table shows the 25 scats 
that would fall to Labour with a swing of 
up to 2%. Column 3 shows the 29 that 
would fall with a swing between 2 and 
3^%. The 54th easiest seat for Labour to 
capture is !^stleigh in Hampshire, which 
is m that sense Britain’s hinge of fate. Obvi¬ 
ously, however, if Labour won only 54 scats, 
—and thus scored a dead heat with the 
Conservatives in the House—an effective 
Labour government will be impossible. To 
have a proper working majority over Tory 
and Liberal combined Mr Wilson may need 
to win at least ten seats in column 4. 

Even if Labour should win by a comfort¬ 
able majmity, it will be very surprising if 
aU the seats in columns 2 and 3 do ndl. 
There will be different swings in different 
constituencies; possibly, indeed, regional 


|nd other variations at this election will be 
greater than ever before. An advantage of 
our suggested system of ticking gains and 
crossing out seats bold is that» as the night 
wears on, there are then fewer and fewer 
unmarked names to concentrate on. If the 
Tories are holding seats in scmie areas (such 
as southern Englm) in colmnns 2 and 3, 
but losing seats in ocher atiias by a large 
majority, it then becomes a fairly easy mat¬ 
ter to look to see bow many seats there are 
in the most vulnerable areas in columns 4 
to 7. Obviously for mch Tory marginal in 
columns 2 and 3 whidi are crossed out as 
successfully defended, Labour will have to 
capture a scat in columns 4 or beyond if it 
is to win any majority. Our own guess is 
that the swing to La^ur will generally be 
below 7% ; if so, it will be possible to dis¬ 
regard most seats in columns 6 and 7 (as 
well as in column 1) after a fairly early stage 
in the evening, and columns 2 to 5 can then 
become the undivided centre of attention. 


Early Pointers 

Some people are forecasting that this 
election may provide the same long hours 
of suspense as the election of 1950, when 
nobody knew until Friday afternoon which 
party had won. Because a 1% swing in 
British elections can usually alter majorities 
by 30 or more, anybody who says that this 
is the “ most likely " result is in effect saying 
that he can guess how more than 99 out of 
every 100 electors will vote on Thursday. 
It will be very odd if anybody can. But the 
possibility that this may be a fairly close 
election prompts the following additional 
comments: 

(1) About two-thirds of constituencies will 
count their results on Thursday night. In 
our table (and in comment below) we have 
marked with asterisks those that at present 
intend to delay their count until Friday. 
Study of the uble reveals that 10 of the 
Conservatives' most marginal 54 fall into 
this category. It follows that Labour should 
have made 45 net gains on Thursday night 
if it is going to be favourite to win ; prefer¬ 
ably for Mr Wilson's peace of mind it should 
have marked up at least five more. 

(2) Because of exceptional local swings, 
some seats that will chan^ hands will be 
outside our table. Last tune three of the 
32 that did change fell into this category. 
It should also be noted that our table lists 
seats by their results in 1959—^Le. the five 
Conservadve seats won by Labour in subse¬ 
quent by-elections art luted here as Con¬ 
servative, the two Labour seats of 1959 now 
occupied by Conservatives' are luted as 
Labour. Among Conservative seats outside 
the table where Labour has definite hopes 
of vfctory are Caithness* (where the Tory 
vote is sfxit) and MkkUesbrougfa West (won 
by Labow in a by-election with a swing of 


above 9.3%). There is also some possi¬ 
bility (see page 127) of Irish Republican 
Labour gaining Beliast West. 

' (3) Possible Liberal losses are Bdton 
West and Huddersfield West (to either 
Labour or Conservative), and Morth Devon 
to the Conservatives. O^ington might also 

f o, but it was a Conservative seat in 1959. 

ossible Liberal gains from Conservative 
(in our guess of the order of probability) 
include Torrington*, North Cornwall*, f 
Bodmin*, Qiippenham*, and (again) Caith¬ 
ness* ; all of these announce their results 
on Friday, so any Liberal gain on Thurs¬ 
day night will be a triumph. 

(4) Obviously, everybody will be on 
tenterhooks for the first result. Last time 
the counting race was won by Billericay. 
Labour needs a 3.8% swing to win this 
seat; it is the 63rd easiest Conservative 
seat for Labour to capture, and by itself a 
narrow Labour victory there would only 
indicate a Labour majority of 18 ; so it is ^ 
one of the seats that may b? expected to 
go as the country goes. Other scats that 
are traditionally in the race to be first to 
count are Cheltenham (which the Conserva¬ 
tives should certainly hold, unless they are 
heading for disaster), Exeter (marked 
in our table as the 99th easiest Conserva¬ 
tive seats for Labour to capture, requiring 
a swing of 6.4%), and the two fairly 
marginal Labour seats of Salford West 
and Salford East. Very marginal Conserva¬ 
tive seats that may be among the first 30 
or so to announce their results arc London- 
Holborn and St. Pancras, London-Batter-t 
sea South, Aaon, Keighley, and Liverpool- 
Kirkdale. If the Conservatives hold two 
or more of these, their hopes can begin to 
rise. 

(5) Whatever result comes first, the tele¬ 
vision commentators (who are this time to 
be backed by computers) will be announc¬ 
ing the swings in each of them very prompt¬ 
ly. The following table shows what majority 
each swing to Labour would point to, by 
our calculations: 


Swing to 
Labour 

Result 

Swing to 
Labour 

Result 

% 

Con. 80 

% 

4 

Lab. 22 

2 

Con. 58 

5 

Ub. 54 

24 

Con. 34 

6 

Lab. 70 

S 

Con. 24 

7 

Lab. no 

34 

Dead heat 

8 

Lab. 154 


The general rule to remember is that 
ff the swing to Labour in the early 
results is much above 4 %,.a Labour govern¬ 
ment will be likely; if it is below 3% the 
ODnservatives win probablv be back in 
tnin. If the average swing hovers between 
about 2i% to 4i% to Labour, then we will 
be, in for a nerve-racking night. In these 
circumstances the table on the opposite page 
will be worth following closely. 
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MARGINAL CONSERVATIVE SEATS 
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Labour majority 
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Cot 5 

5% to 7% indicating 
Labour majority 
of up to 110 

^Banbury (101) 

Bath (lOQ 

•Bedfords. Mid 08) 
Bradford. W. (95) 

Brighton, 

Kemptown (96) 

•Burton (93) 

•Chigwell (104) 

Chlslehurst (103) 

Conway (90) 

Exeter (99) 

•Grantham (fOT) 

*H. Hempstead (106) 
Hendon, N. (94) 

•High Peak (92) 

Liverpool, Toxteth(S7) 
London, 

^wisham, N. (86) 
Luton 03) 

•Northants. S. (KB?' 

Plymouth : 

Oevonport (100) 

Sutton (89) 

Preston, N. (84) 

Shipfey (108) 

•Somerset, N. (96) 

S'hampton, Test (97) 
•Stroud (85) 

Truro (82) 

•Westbury (102) 

Taowl (91) 

Cot. 4 

to 5% indicating 
Labour majority 
of up to about 50 

•Ayr (78) 

•Bedfordshire, S. (70) 

Billericay (63) 

Brentford (74) 

Brierley Hitl (56) 

Bury A Radcliffe (59) 

Darlington (71) 

Devizes (79) 

Doncaster (58) 

Ealing, N. (68) 

Gloucs. S. (80) 

Hornchurch (81) 

Liverpool ; 

Walton (75) 

West Derby (64) 

London : 

Putney (73) 

Wooiwicti, W. (85) 

Manchester, 

Blackley (77) 

•Norfolk. S. (62) 

•Peterborough (76) 

Preston, S. (81) 

Reading (66) 

Renfrew, W. (55) 

•Rushdiffe (72) 

StocImoH, N. (60) 

Walthamstow, E. (87) 

«Wrakin (57) 

•Yarmouth (89) 
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Berwick A E.Loth.(52) 
Bolton, E (41) 

Bradford, N. (44) 

Bristol, N. E. (40) 

„ N. W. (26) 

Carlisle (36) 

•Dover (43) 

Eastleigh (54) 

•Epping (46) 

•Eye (39) 

Glasgow : 

Kelvingrove (34) 

Woodside (45) 

Gravesend (28) 

Halifax (33) 

HaywoodARoyton (31 ) 
Hitchin (53) 

•King's Lynn (30) 

London : 

Battersea, S. (42) 

Clapham (32) 

Dulwich (29) 

Liverpool, 

Kirkdale (49) 

•Maldon (37) 

Norwich. 3. (47) 

Nottingham, C. (35) 

Ruthergien (27) 

Stockport, S. (51) 

Watford (48) 

Wiliesden. & (38) 

York (50) 

i 

Co/. ? 1 

Up to 2% indicating 
Conservative ma}ority 
of over 50 

Acton (17) 

Birmingham : 

AU Saints (2) 

Sparkbrook (18) 
Yardley (21) 

•Buckingham ^4) 

•Ctevelartd (19) 

Coventry, 8. (23) 

•Derbyshire, S. E. (1) 
Hardepools (4) 

Keighley (6) 

Kingston-upon- 
Hull, N. (11) 

London : 

Barons Court (16) 
Holborn A St P.(13) 
Wandsworth C. (25) 
•Lowestoft (22) 

Manchester, 
Wythenshawe (15) 
•Meriden (7) 

Newcastle, E. (3) 

Nottingham, W. (5) 
Rochester (14) 

Rugby (9) 

Sunderland, S. (12) 
Swansea, W. (8) 

Uxbridge ^) 

Wellingborough (1(9 
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THE WORLD 


The Third 
World Looks 
a Line 

FROM OUR CAIRO CORRESPONDEKT 

T he heads of state gathered in Cairo 
university's auditoriiun for the second 
non-aligned “ summit ” conference 
have been uncomfortably aware, since Tues¬ 
day morning, that public interest was really 
centred four miles away in Heliopolis, where the Congolese premier domination.” In comparison, not only Mr Sbastri, from whom 

was staying “ as the United Arab Republic government’s guest ” moderation could be expected, but also Presidents Nasser and Tito 

in the Urubah Palace, ringed by Egyptian paratroopers. Mr were restrained. 

Tshombe’s enemies, who arc legion here, may have succeeded in But although Dr Sukarno predictably used the opportunity to 

keeping him out of the conference ; but once again they have failed make a bitter denunciation of “ what they call Malaysia,” there is 

to stop him stealing the spotlight (see page 135). But, apart from no evidence that he has come to Cairo to seek material support 

the Congolese sideshow, there arc other reasons for a discernible from the non-aligned nations for his “ confront Malaysia ” policy, 

lack of certainty and self-confidenoe about this conference. Some nor any indication that he would get it. Suggestions that Eg>^c 

voices have even been heard asking, sotio voce, what is the purpose would agree to close the Suez canal to Malaysia-bound British 

of holding it at all, apart from the need to precede the second warships arc wide of the mark. Reports from the conference com- 

** Bandung ” Afro-Asian conference that is to meet in Algiers next miitecs indicate that the Indonesians find themselv^ isolated. 

March. In his speech on Wednesday Mr Shastri left no room for doubt; 

The first non-aligned conference, held at Belgrade three 5^cars about his views when he said; “We must settle disputes by pon-^ 

ago, had an urgent sense of mission. A good many of the partici- ciliation, not confrontation.” 

pants felt that they were there to try to help prevent nudear war If the Malaysians have not succeeded in gaining more public 

between tbps United States and Russia. The non-aligned powers expressions of sympathy for their case, they must partly blamo 
may now disagree about the amount of credit they can claim for the themselves. Warned, after the preparatory conference in Colombo 

relaxation m the cold war; but there is no disagreement that a last March, that they should malrc some effort to declare them- 

wholly different situation exists today, which requires that non- selves non-aligned, they did nothing in that direction until Septem- 

dignment be reinterpreted if it is still to be relevant. The hard ber 25th, Until then, the Malaysian prime minister had given the 
fact must be faced eventually that whereas both the United States impression of despising the whole concept of non-alignment. The 

and Russia came in time to accept and even welcome non-alignment official Malaysian response to Dr Sukarno here is that the British 

among Afrfcan and Asian states in relation to their ” cast-west ” bases on their soil are necessary only because of Indonesia's aggres-^ 

contest, neither Russia nor China seems willing to leave the Afro- sive hostility, and they could ask for them to be removed imme- 

Asians in peace and let them maintain a strictly neutral attitude diately this hostility ceased. This has naturally caused some. 
to the communist powers’ quarrel. The tendency here at present sceptical queries whether Britain would agree to liquidating its 
is to shelve the dilemma by not mentioning it. Singapore base so easily. 

For this reason, the proposal made on Wednesday by the Indian While it is too soon to say that non-alignment has fodnd, its jiew 

prime minister, Mr Shastri, that the conference should appoint a ekpression, there is one idea that has entered almost aQ tl;ie Csird 

dblegation |o go to Peking and persusde the Chinese nbt to te^t a s);^eches, and whi(^h dertaifi of the more influential delegams, par- 

nudear weapon, seems unlikely to bear fruit. Most delegates prefer ticularly among the Arabs, would like to make the th^mtf of th^. 

to ignore tte Chinese cloud that hangs over them. When the conference. In his opening speedi, President Nasser mkdejt d^at 
Indonesian: president. Dr Sukarno, passionately declared that enough when he said; ” We do hot want the end of t^evl^viaioh 

** peaceful Coexistence cannot be imposed,” eastern European jour- of the world into eastern and western blocks tp be followed by 

halists here agreed that “ this is the Chinese line—Moscow will bigger and more dangerous divisions—a poor block and a iwea^thy 

hate it '*; and when Dr Sukarno ended his speech with the words: block,^ a white block and a coloured block, a northern part of the 

‘*Ever emward, never retreat,” one of them sniffed; Pure Mao universe with a right to prosperity ahd a southern part doomed to 

Tse-tuag.’’< Dr Sukarno expressed himself ±roughout in violent deprivatibn. Poverty and wealth cannot peacefully coexist" . 

terms. He spoke of the need ‘‘ to tear up by the roots all institu* theme vras taken up by Presidents Bourguiba, Aref ,and B^ti^lla^ 
tions that make us subservient in any way m t^e old order of , ^ Continued m page 135 
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1 ToM»to 

_AjL Cl/YhCL merely a fortified post at the western end of Lake Ontario, this 

7 , fe.^grcmingdtyi, now. focal point 

T/i%irC)^}A/CJ T/ With its fine natural harbour Toronto has become a world port, 

- . - - whilst engineering, publishing, medical research and a University atie 

(jfjly all prominent in the activities for which it is renowned. 

From its head office for Canada at 60 Yonge Street, Toronto, and 
branches and agencies throughout the ten Ibrovinces, the Norwidi 
Union Group provides a complete insurance service to meet the 
hazards of everyday life. Everywhere in Canada, as in no less tium 
seventy other lands, individuals and companies alike rely on the 
I security and protection oi Norwich Union insurance. 

Jk NORWICH UNION 

INSURANCE GROUP 

HEAD OFFICE: NORWICH 

Blanches end Agencies the world 
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Well schooled! 

Oiir znaxine technical i>ersonnel are trained to perform all manner of shipping 
service. Reason; they're called upon to keep every type of vessel in perfect 
operating condition. On an average day you could find Esso servicemen fueling 
an Amaaon River pleasure ship. Or lubricating the net winches on a Norwe^an 
trawler. Or checking hydraulic lifts on the hatch covers of a Japanese ircm 
barge. We have to be well schooled because our facilities are everywhere. And 
because we’re involved in aviation, ch emic a l s, farming and industry as well as 
shipping. Perhaps more reasons why Esso is the World** First Choioet Our 
local organization will be pleased to advise you on your petroleum product needs. 
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PIA-right on time 88% of the time 


During 1963 m*s punctuality record averaged 88%, which is 
umrag the higliest in the industry—and PiA have seventy seven 
adieduled dqiartores every day. A record like this doesn’t just 
happen. It route firom the hi^ standards which this niodetn 
and vigorous airline sets itself in an industry of high standards. 
This eaplains why last yearm—a consistently profitable airline 
—carried over i4%motepassengers,andwhyseasQnedtravel- 
krs say m are great petqite to fiy with. 

LONDON PRANKPURT MOSCOW GENEVA 
ROME SEIRUT TEHRAN KARACHI DACCA CANTON SHANGHAI 
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the last of whom proposed a new meeting of the 77 underdeveloped 
nations that formed a group at the Geneva trade conference this 
spring. 

But the richer nations must take the initiative in bridging the 
widening gulf, and the question is how to make them do it. What 
it would amount to is their accepting progressive taxation and a 
capital levy on a world scale, which would quite possibly require a 
world government or at least some powerful world authority. The 
non-aligned nations have grasped this clearly enough, which is why 
so many of them have called for alterations in the United Nations 
structure. Not all the delegates in Cairo are equally concerned 
with this kind of universal democratic socialism. Mr Shastri, for 
instance, has laid greater emphasis on the need for underdeveloped 
countries to help each other more before seeking more aid from the 
developed ones. Vet, if this amference is to find a common theme 
chat is something more positive than Dr Sukarno’s “ Down with 
imperialism und neo-imperialism,” it will most likely take the form 

an agreement on the need for a redistribution of world incomes. 


In A Brotherly Country 
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FROM OUR SPUCIAl. CORRHSPONOKN'l 

W HEN Mr Tshombe, the prime minister 
of the Congo, found himself rest¬ 
ing inside a guest palace at Heliopolis on 
Fuesday a solicitous journalist asked the 
only Congolese visitor who had been allowed 
past the platoon of Egyptian troops to see 
him: “ Is he happy ? " Mr Bavasa, the 
Congolese char^ d'affaires in Cairo, 
replied blandly: “ He is happy to arrive in 
a brotherly country.” The r^ption staged 
for Mr Tshombe when he tried to take part 
in this, the world’s second non-aligned con¬ 
ference, set new standards of brothcrlincss, 
culminating, on Wednesday, in his being 
pronounced a hostage until the Egyptian 
and Algerian embassy staffs in Leopoldville 
were removed from the range of Congolese 
demonstrators. Despite an enormous 
amount of talk, the implications of the 
Tshombe incident do not seem to have been 
much considered among the other delega¬ 
tions in Cairo this week. But they arc clearly 
grave. 

What were the reasons for excluding Mr 
I'shombe ? Ghana, which first raised the 
issue, said vaguely that his presence would 
risk prejudicing the conference’s work. 
Nigeria, followed by Senegal, said that they 
were astonished at this interference in a 
country’s internal affairs. The Egyptian 



Mr Tshombe: Is he happy? 


loreign minister. 
Mr Mahmoud 
Riad, who had 
earlier said that 
Mr Tshombe 


Mr Shastri in Egypt: Sound and Light on Universal 
Democratic Socialism 



could certainly 

have a visa, swung round to arguing 
that the conference had not yet studied 
the question and that the Congo’s Presi¬ 
dent, Mr Kasavubu, was anyway best 
equipped to explain Congolese problems in 
Curo. The telegram, signed by Presidents 
Nasser and Tito and Mrs Bandaranaikc, 
inviting President Kasavubu to Cairo, was 
not delivered in time to stop Mr Tshombe 
from taking off. The Egyptian authorities 
became flu.stered. His aircraft was diverted 
to Athens, in much the same way as Mr 
Tshombe himself, in his days of Katanga 
secessionism, once prevented an aircr^t 
carrying Mr Kasavubu and Mr Lumumba 
from landing at Elisabethville. This time, 
when Mr Tshombe finally landed in Cairo, 
a variety of reasons were found for keeping 
him secluded (*' he is in quarantine ”) and 
then excluded C" h is inopportune for him to 
take part until the Congo conciliation com¬ 
mission has fulfilled its mandate Thi? 
left him in limbo. 


hensions in countries like Nigeria chut 
really care about the priiK'ipIc of non-intcr- 
fcrencc in imcrnal affairs. Mtnti African 
leaders argue that the Congo is a special 
case, one that sets no precedents ; and the 
Nigerian camp might agree that the line 
dividing assistance from interference in the 
0 >ngo is hard to demarcate. They would 
say, however, that the African states* two 
latest moves on the Congo—the OAL' 
mission to Washington ti> urge President 
Johnson to end American military aid, and 
the exclusion Mr Tshombe from Cairo 
with the African stales’ assistance—went 
beyond the permissible line. If the OAl- 
now goes into a decline as a political force, 
the likely cause will be that certain African 
states have begun to see it as respecter 
of sovereignty. 

On both these occasions Mr jcuno Kcn- 
yatta, as chairman of the OAU's Congo con¬ 
ciliation commission, has been brought in to 
reassure the more conservative African 


Mr Tshombe greatly tried the patience of 
many African leaders by alternating 
flowery French phrases with plain political 
blackmail during the pan-African meetings 
last month in Addis Ababa and Nairobi. 
When, in September, the Organisation of 
African Unity accepted the task of finding 
“ an African solution ” to the Congo’s 
troubles Mr Tshombe became the principal 
challenge to the organisation’s eflectiveness. 
He was more of a challenge than Dr 
Verwoerd or Mr Ian Smith because he was 
black and in their midst. Any OAU mo\'e 
against Mr Tshombe perscmally, such as 
there has been in Cairo, raises great appre- 


States. He was apparently not greatly in 
favtiLir of the Washington mission at first, 
and now to exclude Mr Tshombe until the 
Kenyatta commission can complete its 
Herculean task is coming close to putting 
the prestige of the venerable Kenya Icadcf 
in pawn. Many African leaders arc 
impatient because they fear that time is on 
Mr Tshombe’s side. Some observers here, 
however, believing that Africans make manv 
mistakes when they become impatient, have 
ha If-seriously been suggesting that they 
should take a lesson from Mr Peter Sellers 
and learn how to stop worrying and live with 
the Tshombe. 
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CHINA AND LATIN AMERICA 


K ance and 

TIN AlHERieA 

RM 
Carpet 
for a 
Legend 

**T FBAR Ais trip: I 

1 deleit it . . ; I 

wgcowuf 
doife ^ 4e 
is Qjiit fMig to J6t 
the ftrd ,#ie to toe i 

tortigo # Ito pm 

St^ l^wa 0 k Mi«uitoc has bc^n 
qooced as General de 

Gaulk’s li^ MMtfjtoia tutor*; As the 
general enmfkt iiii top of his 

marstocmi lie leeitor to have survived al} 
trials—even the uimekome ^acpton in 
Argentina of fetonist '^frieods^*—except 
the shadow of his own legend. The L4ain 
Americans have reacted less to what the 
general said than to what they felt he stood 
for. The crowds, unstinting in their 
welcome, seized on his message and made 
it their own—which was not always the 
same. The host governments have 
measured their welcome mtnre cautiously, 
several of them diluting their enthusiasm 
with dollops of loyal pio-Anierican pro¬ 
testation. Vet the genera! has been,careful 
to say nothing overt against the.United 
States or to put in words the concept of a 
" thW force.** 

He has kept steadily to the theme he first 
expounded at Caracas in Venezuela; Latin 
solidau^p toe rejection of hegemony and 
oppression, 6;x)noinac aid without political 
toterfcrcQce. His call to aU good Latins 
to get together has probably not fire to 
Lgtm American hearts (altliougfa it did not 
prevent a moving reception from the 
^Bolivian Indians). I^tin Americans ipay 
have their hostility towards the Anglo- 
Saxons in north America, but they do not 
yet foel the same way about the Germans, 
the Bridsh, the Russians and, possibly, toe 
Chinese. The other two branches of the 
general’s theme went down better. It was 
open to those who wanted to, to interpret 
thorn as a straightforward attack on Ameri¬ 
can economic “ imperialism.” 

His hosts guided him carefully away from 
the universities and other centres of left- 
wing enthusiasm. But the banners in the 
crowds predictably waved their message 
“ Fran9ia si; Yankee no.” The general, 
while expressing his displeasure at not being 
seen by all, was scrupulous in not identify¬ 
ing himself with any Latin American 
pcttitkal party. But it was easy enough for 
the Peronjsts in Argentina to identify the 
gcncrid’s doctrine of ” independent nation¬ 
alism ” with General Perdn’s distant 
rumblings about neutralism and a third 



Prtofdtlvi Colombia: eyes wide open 


; Tbtor demonstrations and clashes 
wito toejpdlijto to Buenos Aires and Cordoba 
early this totofc resulted in several peoi^e 
gettmg^htot tod a lot more bdvp arrested. 
Whgt'toe ictotol thinks of this stripping 
down ^ m ideas to cruder roots is not 
to-to-.itoom; „ 

^8 .iidSotiera) de Gaulle was waved 
gooj^e, toe t^t presidents hurried home 
to reeikive their respective American am¬ 
bassadors. In some cases, presidential 
anxiety could not wait for the general’s 
departure. The Colombian president, Sr 
Valencia, in particular was almost ynsetoily 
in his rush to reassure the Unitto States 
that he had not been led astray, and the 
Peruvian president, Sr Belaunde Terry, was 
careful to make soothing noises to American 
newsmen. 

Rut through all the bucketing wave^ of 
too much enthusiasm and too little, General 
dc Gaulle and his aides have somehow 
managed to lay a firm trail for future tech¬ 
nical and cultural co-operation. The trip 
may have been overshadowed by kgend; 
the results look like being useful anld warm¬ 
ing for the Latin Americans. Above all, 
the journey will have justified itself from 
the Latin American point view if the 
French government follows up the general’s 
suggestion, made while he was in Santiago, 
that his country was now ready to show 
more understanding towards the area’s 
export problems. 






Peking’s Shopping'' 
Bag 

BY A OmRBSPOrmeNT 

M r CHOU Eiip^LAi could not, even if he 
h|d toe staouna, follow in Genera! 
de Gi^uUe’s stepa by making a grand 
official tour round jl^dn America. Cuba 
apart, ho Latin American country ha^ tortn- 
ally mcoghi^ that Chiila exists ; there arc 
no diploffiam: links between the subcon¬ 
tinent and Pdemg. But this has not detemdv 
the Chinese evangelists from staking their 
claims in Imds that they believe may even¬ 
tually yield a rich return. 

Ladn America is remote in every way 
from China, and its governments, with their 
eyes on Washington, tend to be wary of 
Chinese overtures. All the same it is an 
obviDus,. as wefi m a Xcry large, target for 
the Chinese (to ^bhth of Pcl£g*8 p^lnical 
battle-fronts. Its geographical situation in 
the western hemisphere gives it the import¬ 
ance of a flanking operation against the ^ 
Americans, and the confused and wcalfiened 
state of many of Latin America’s colitonu- 
nist parties makes it a promising ally in the 
SifiorSoviet dispute. 

Therefore, against all the handicaps i>f 
distance and limited resources, China has 
been going ahead steadily to plant the seeds 
of trade, friendship, and sometimes discord. 
Although there are no diplomatic relations, 
several Latin American governments have 
authorised the establishment; of Chinese 
insiituteS and fvtoodtoip ass^^ The 
New China New^ Agency how has 13 offices 
in Latin America. In March 1^3, the, 
Spanidi edition of the Petong Remw itogan 
to appear in vartmis parts Latin A>ierka ; 
within a short time it was transformed from 
a fortnightly into a weekly and was supi^e- 
mented by a Spanish edition of the illus¬ 
trated matosdne China Racomtrncts, Span¬ 
ish broad^sts from Peking now total ten 
hours a day, and there are also six hours 
a day of news and a>mmcnts in Ponuguese 
for Brazil 

The most telling line in propaganda is 
probably the flood of hospitable invitations 
to Latin Americans to visit China. ThesL* 
are not confined to communists: many left-, 
wing politicians, intellectuals and profes-* 
sional men have be(m invited to China ami 
found themselves stimulated and impressed 
by what they saw there. Trade unionists, 
students and cultural delegations have been 
enthusiastically welcomed in Peking imd 
retumed home, with their bags full of Mao 
Tse-tung’s writings in Spanish translatioDs. 
China, many of these travirilers believe, has 
much to tetoh Latin America. 

What to certaitily true is that China can 
buy^nnd is buying, some of toe things that 
Ltoto Atoecica, most wants to sell. Leaving 
0 ]ba aside, trade between Chiaa and Latin 
America is, at pmseot, one-way and 
consists of Ctonesc purchases of wheat, cot¬ 
ton, frozen meat, copper and nitrates. The 
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We set a new angle on conveying 

(for flat-out production) 


dvnlop 


We have given conveyor belting new scope and usefulness. In quarries, gravel pits, 
processing plants and factories, loose materials can now be conveyed by belt at 
hitherto ^impossible* angles. In fact our new 'Chevipn' belting will carry 
upih^nes as steq> as 45*^1 Even for mixed mterials up to 9 -inch 
size this beltfiag will operate effectively at 3 (r. 

Our designers made such steep conveying possible by moulding 1 -inch 
deep ribs on to the belt surface. These are arranged in *chevron* 
formation with 8-inch spacing. The design is such that the leading 
edge of one chevron overlapsihc trailing edge of the one 
before it, so that the belt can return smoothly over 
ordinaiy flat idlers. Gaps at the bottom of the 
chevrons allow easy drainage of water. 

Oo-ahead concerns are already 
raising output with ‘Chevron*, 
which our Belting Division 
supplies in various 
standard widths. 



This Dunlop * Chevron' conveyor, inclined at 2H \ is 
22H ft. long and 4 ft. wide. Running at 3(H) ft. per 
minute it handies 240 tath of sand and gravel per hour. 



SYMBOL OF PROGRESS 


Nee^ Dusleii factory in £ii§l Africa 

Dunlop Rubbw Company Ltd. announce ibm 
fomwtion of a new aubHidiary in Ugandu, to he 
known an punlop BpsV Aibcii Ltd. It will eBtabllBh 
a factory gt Ji«ja (obtidd 1 million cycle tyre* and 
It million Intwr tubeig ypnr tot the East Arrican 
market, Tha ^u»ry, vtiuch b expected to Hiari 
production Dm in UIS?, will employ 126 OMtu- 
Hvck in aoKk •Itft'Is 10 aB|{.ln with, and the labour 
lorcc win hoIncreatiaidNuer. 

Among the fuctofy'a products will be the 
Dunlop Roadster cyck tyre, already known 
ihroughoui Africa ito the leader in Its field. 

I'hc now ftHEtory will bring tlia total nutniwt of 
Ittctoricain the Dunlo|>Cirolip to fl I. 


New Duyiltip seal for foundry moulds 

A new. speedy meihod of ncuilog foundry moiildi 
which cllniiiMtcH “hlowi." and run-oiitM ttml 
rediiccN 'Mcttiing*' coats, has boon developed by 
DunUipChemicul Products Oiviaion. 

Known oa RopuSeal '#75. it pan be used ibr 
iwtiing or green oi dry simd mould*, it withatonda 
high teinf'BM'Mturcs auniclcntly to retain ita 
orTginul Hiate uiid cun he caaily; worked in 
temiH'iaturca ranging I torn free/iilg tO CPproxi- 
inutcly 40(fl‘ t2f)4^X') wiihont, dutnpuig or 
running over the fiice of the mould. 

Foundries making large caslinga (e,g. over iOU 
lbs.) normally use wo<>den paileriia booguee the 
number of castings reciuired may be too smalt id 
jualify metal pattema. As wood varies In shape 
according to the weather, this cnuKca inaeoiinicias 
at the mould joint, possibly causing meUl to 
escape from the moulding bosdurin| casting. 

1 0 overcome this, the moulder mtdosa a tong 
ribbon of plasticine or clay, gnd lavs It around the 
mould joint to halt any escape ol meial'-*-a time 
consumingoperatiom 

Lven moulds made from metal parieiTis require 
a seal because there is considerable hydroeteiic 
pressure applied at the Joint. The seal not only 
halls the flow of metal but limits the amount of 
excess metal—“flash''—at the joint. As this needs 
to be cleaned otI'wMh pncuniutic chisels and other 
tools, by limiting the amount, labour costs uiri 
further rdtluvcd. 


A bis advanrt. Dunlop KopeScul is a standard 
seal rcitdy for inimediute use. Its legular shape 
and availability in diflerent and coniroUed 
dimension enables the moulder to Itnisb his 
mould more quickly and because of its regular 
•hape porfomis anolhei useful job. This w to 
check If the two half moulds are touching at all 
points. The top half, known as the “cope" is 
lowered on to the boibio hain called the *'drag", 
and then lifted olf If Uic joint is dotwcl, the 
KopeSeal wlO be ilightly flattened. If at any point 
the Kopefiical retains its full shape then the Joint 
at that point Is not cloifed and must be corrected. 

SalK riran. egwy to amfly. KopeSeal is made fVom 
a fUodiliQd pctrqleum base and a8he.sios. It will 
dissipate itaeli completely under the normal heat 
of the piould alter pouring, so aive^i otV no hm iii< 
ful juu |nd is non-toxic to the i^in. 

KopeSeal Is applied by hand In extruded beads 
A " cUameter or leigrr In convenient 30" letuph*. 
It is clean and easy to apply. The sole u.K. 
supplier of KopeSeal is Sclus Supplies & rquip- 
meni Ltd., .Industrial l;stnte, Uognor, Sussex. 


Punlop develop 
new flexiMe pipes for nfrcnrfi 

A new range of fbxihle pipes has been designed 
by lliinlop. Those are priinartiy for use in aiixrrati 
cabin pnssHiirisaiion systenas operating at up to 
65 p.N.i with a niMsimuin temperature of 170'C . 

Made of Hiiiconc-rubber-impragnated terylene 
cloth, Willi light alloy swaged end titungs, the 
ducts form flexible joints which accommemate 
vibrations and expansion during flight and allow 
for mfaior discrepancies in the ditnensjons or 
location of mating units. Available with plain or 
corrugated surface.* the ducting can be fabricated 
without sectional distortion into assemblies which 
include acute bends. 

The estimated fatigue life of the ducting is 
bused on pressure impulse testing over a period 
equtvalcitt to 250,(N)U aircralt landings. Low 
weightktrengtii ratio, ease of handling and 
installation, together with unimpaired perform- 
anccdtMpitcfepeated changes in temperature and 
preesure, suggest on infinite variety of applications 
for fhis type of duct. Length, bore and type of end 
fitting cen be varied to meet customers* individual 
retirements. 

Developed to meet the design specifications of 
tite British Aircraft Corpoiation, Dunlop 
flexible ducts ore standard equipment on ttw 
BAC One-Eleven. 




This MIB Combined Machine Increases Output and Accuracy 


Mitsubishi Heavy Industries, by arrangement with the 
Italian licenser, undertakes the manufacture and world¬ 
wide sales of the Mitsubishi-Innocenti-CWB Milling Boring 
and Combined Machine. 

With Its related accessories, this machine represents 
a new concept in convenience and versatility, combining 
different functions to give resultant increased efficiency 


The Company's manufacturing experience in design 
and construction is not confined to MIB machines. The 
Company is active In all phases of Industrial engineering, 
plant and heavy transportation equipment, shipbuilding, 
automobile and aircraft engineering. 

Mitsubishi has representation in most countries, and 
services are available throughout the world. 


and productivity. 


A 


MITSUBISHI 

HEAVY IHDUSYRIES. LTD. 


Head Office: MarunouchI«Tol<yo, Japan. Cable Address: 
HISHIJU TOKYO. Telex; TK2874 ^HISHIJU). 


Muln is: : rrni>' ; .stfri Maclimfly atmIK quipmf»utformiK'nfinxJntefirr hvn and’.stetJ, otejjka?, (extilei pJusuVs.puTiT, 

)Mlvr .iinl -MnlhiMnl. T..ii[intr iui»l ninnmfir, tool making; K»TrJgeralmfi: and Air ConJitioning Eqnipmrnt ; C'^n>iriiction ^ra(•T:in♦'!’y; 

Ml. kinrvy ; r V. 1. ^; RcOlini; Aircraft ; K«iuipni»mt of all kjnck. 
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Chinese trade missions have concentrated 
on the larger Ladn American countries: 

* Mexico, Bmail, Argentina, Chile and Uru- 
guay. It is all on a foirly small scale. China’s 
imports from these countries represent 12 
per cent of its total imports and 17 per cent 
of its imports from the non<ommunist 
world. 

Small-scale or not, the trade is important 
to Latin Aoaerica for a number of reasons. 
The diversification of export markets makes 
good political sense to leaders of most 
Latin American countries; Chma’s prompt 
payment in convertible currencies helps 
them so reduce tiieir adverse trade balancers ; 
so far the deals have been negotiated at 

^ world prices or at slightly above them. 
Moreover, the trade is not entirely one-way. 
Chinab growing ability to supply simple 
machinery, cQuipment and textiles helps the 
Latin Americans to cut down on their hard 
currency imports. Both sides can cherish 
visKMis of large potential markets. 

Probably the most politically significant 
of recent Chinese purposes was & small 
order for Chilean copper. Ninety per cent 
of Chile's copper p^uction is controlled 
by Amerkan companies. It is not at all cer¬ 
tain yet what Sr Frei, who won Chile’s 

* presidential election last month, intends to 
do about this dearly explosive issue. i£s 
socialist opponent promised to nationalise 
the mines; Sr Frei has so far spoken only of 

Chileanisation,” which is thought to 
include some idea of partnership between 
the companies and the Chilean government. 
One of his associates, Sr Tomic, may press 
for a bolder approach. In the middle of all 
the pre-election controversy about the 
copper mines, China bought 15,000 tons of 
copper from mines outside the American 
companies’ control. The hint was dear: the 
relative stillness of the deal was the residt 

* of Chile’s inability to dispose of more of its 
own copper, not of China’s unwillingness to 
take more. 

China has also been buying some Chilean 
nitrates. Last May. China bought 20,000 
tons of nitrates and offered to buy a further 
one million tons but without any 
tees about futuie purchases. The^ Chilean 
government retorted^ by suggesting^ that 
Peking should invest in the construction in 
Chile eff up-to-date nitrate plants. This, 
it argued, would enable it to fulfil the order 
and would provide the oecesrary pledge of 

i future deals, 

China’s commercial rtpreseatativc in 
Chile, Mr Li Yen-njen, pulled off tomething 
of a coup with the Oulean government thll 
year by arranging for a Ghinefo eoonoi^c' 
exhibition in Semtiago. The exhibition 
showed what China had on offer and 
strengthened the argumenu of those who 
press for a lera lestriOTve mdfog policy. A 
similar exhibition was arranged mU year in 
Mexico Qty. and heralded a tOfnin^ point 
in Mcxican*aiine8c relatioos. Until thea^ 
the Chineae dforts to esublish economic 
contacts with Mexioo had had only small 
and erratic sutjpesl But in 1963, Sr Lopdii; 
Mateos,, who was then piasidm of Mexm, 
used the occasion of tite dddbltfon m {M^ ^ 
Peking for its resolute efforts towam 
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development and several substantial orders 
followed for Mexican cotton and Wheat. 

Bv the middle of this year, the Mexicans 
estimated that in 1964 they would be selling 
cotton to China worth $48 million, payment 
to be in sterling. China has also exfmsed 
interest in 800,000 tons of Mexican wheat, 
and has already ordered about half this 
atiiQunt, worth >30 million. In addition to 
these satisfactorily large orders, Meldco is 
hoping to sell Chjtna its petn^eum produces, 
trucks and cars, rice and beans. It would 
all be easier^ Peking has said, if d^re were 
a Chinese commercial ofiioe in Mexico City. 

China iS klso buying substantial quantities 
of wheat and grain frm Argentina. Under 
an agreement signed last December, Argent 
tina promised to deliver 1.75 million tons 
of grain to China in 1964 and 1965. This 
was a boon to the Argentinian government 
which had been faced with the prospect of 
high storage costs in a bui^r crop year. 
In China, it has had the enect of freeing 
arable land for cotton, which will be ex¬ 
ported later as cotton textiles. Most of the 
wheat sales that have $0 far taken place have 
been financed with the help of west Euro¬ 
pean banks. 

Argeatina is rather less happy about its 


RUSSIA’S ECONOMY 

Back to Malenkov? 

A rl the Russians preparing big chanjges 
. in their planning metheds and objec¬ 
tives ? The Russian press reported on 
October 2nd that an important economic 
conference had just been held in Moscow, 
attended nor only by all the tnfcmbers of the 
Communist party's presidium and the 
central government but also by all the local 
leaders who matter in tlK economic life of 
the country. The ostensible purpose of the 
ccHifetence was to prepare the ground for 
new economic plans ; the curient seven-year 
plan will finish next year. 

Moscow's mther a^ptk press reports of 
the conference were limited to a summary 
of what Mr Khrushchev bad to say. This 
boiled down to the comn^t that, in its 
early days, the Soviet Union had to con¬ 
centrate (m heavy industry but now “ when 
we have a strong indust^, and when the 
defence of the country is suitably arranged, 
the party proposes a much faster develop¬ 
ment ct branches producing consumer 
goods.” 

M this Monds very like the line put for* 
snsid by Mr Malenkov after Stalin’s death. 

charge dnt he was neglecting heavy 
industry was used as a pretext to remove 
Malenkov bom tiu pnme ministership In 
EelHiiary, 1955. In & ensuing ten years 
Mr Khnuhtdiev has not entirely neglected 
to steal part «f his rival's TOlicy. He began 
to panuK as dHunpkm of me consumer soon 
after be enne to power, but setbacks in both 
ddmestic and foreign ^licy made him play 
down diis apj^ch. 

Now Mr Khrushchev seems confident 
that he can resume his campaign for the 
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sales of froren meat to China. Early in 
1964. the Chinese bought aoo^ooo tons of 
facoen beef and iamb, anfi inomated c^it 
interest in further large pdrehases. But 
Argentina, short of b^, has been having 
trouble dividing the available supplies be¬ 
tween the voracious domestic demutd and 
the fndituaal ei^tt markets. It has to 
decide whether it can count on future 
Qiiiiese orders; again the trouble is that 
Peking k uwiBiag to commit itself. 

In Chile, Mexico and Argentina, Peking 
is doing rather well. In BnoU, its trading 
hopes were destroyed by the military revo¬ 
lution in Mardi. Shortly before the revolu¬ 
tion, there had been talk of lame Brazilian 
cotton soles to China. The Brazilian consul 
in Hongkong was in regidar touch with the 
mainland Cnmese, and a Chinese trade dele¬ 
gation in Rio de Janeiro was coloring the 
possibility of setting im a Chinese eidubi- 
tkm. But within a few hours of the military 
takeover, nine Chinese trade delegates had 
been arrested on charges of subversion. This 
was a setback; nevertheless, Peking seems 
confident that in one way and another 
events in Ladn America, not excluding 
Brazil, are drifting on a favourable course 
for China. 


consumer. The first sign of a switch was 
the announcement of big salar^v increases 
for all Russians employed in social services, 
such as doctors. Mr Khrushchev is proba¬ 
bly encouraged to go ahead, by the prospect 
of a bumper harvest; he ttdd the conference 
that so far grain deliveries to the 
state this year have e.xoceded the previous 
record. 

Russians have already been given their 
first bonus. Prices of shoes, various kinds 
of clothing and certain durable goods, such 
as vacuum cleaners, have just been cut, 
some of them substantially. Fur some ol 
the items, the cuts may reflect the desire 
to get rid of accumulated stocks but the 
meuure as a whole is probably genuinely 
designed to benefit the consumer. 

There was in fact no need for a special 
meeting to launch preparations for a new 
plan. Preparations for a five-year plan weie 
officially started last year (though it is not 
now clear whctjher the new plan will stretch 
over five or seven years). Almost certainly 
the experts discussed the general line of 
economic policy; with all these management 
pundits ptben^ together, it would be 
suiprising if the current controversy over 
profits as a test of a firm’s efiiciency, and 
the degree of initiative to be given to 
managers, were not raised. But the main 
topic of debate was ,9er^j[nly the extent to' 
which resources'ean novr be shifted to liAt 
industry. Since it now looks as if w 
Khrudichev’s Chr i s t i nas piesentfor Russian 
communists may have to dc the confirmation 
of the sdiisin in ^ intemational movement, 
it would suit him if he could couple this 
with the proclamation a new deal for 
consumers. 

Neu Russian ideas on the mechanism of 
plmmng are discussed on page 180. 
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SPAIN 

Cooler Temper 

FROM OUR SPANISH AFFAIRS CORRESPONDENT 

A merica^ Britain and France have all 
had harsh things said about them k 
Spain during the last few weeks-^-tlM 
United States for the atuck on the Sierra 
Aranzasu, Britain because of Gibraltar, and 
France, xnore discreetly, on account of 
General de Gaulle’s incursion into Itero- 
America. Happily, the Spanish temper is 
now cooling. 

The campaign over the Sierra Anmzazu 
was toned down when it was realised that 
officially approved anti-Ameriam demon- 
atrations had been infiltrated by left-wingers 
who grasped the opportunity to protest 
against the existence of American bases in 
Spain. The campaign over Gibraltar was 
never allowed to reach the same intensity 
for fear something similar might happen, 
though press criticism of Britain's **bad 
faith” and “monstrous hypocrisy” was 
severe. The average Spaniard agrees with 
his newspapers when they tell him that 
Cvibraltar is both a political anachronism and 
a source of moral corruption—chiefly 
because of the smuggling it facilitates. But 
he would approve neither of the boycott of 
British goods suggested by some falangists 
nor of the closing of Gibraltar’s inland 
frontier, which a few Spanish officials have 
threatened. Spanish liberals appear confi- 


CIBRALTAR 

Apes and 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT LATELY 
ON THE ROCK 

I F Russia had politics, its government 
might now be worrying about the effect 
on marginal constituencies in Odessa of the 
Soviet delegate’s remarks at the United 
{Nations about Gibraltar. Russian ships are 
among Gibraltar’s most regular callers. 
When they are homeward bound for Black 
Sea pons their crews seem to spend all their 
time ashore scouring the Main Street shops 
(some of which display “ look around, you 
need not buy ” notices b Russian) for duty¬ 
free bargains. Even if Gibraltar’s prices 
were less tempting than they are, many a 
Soviet seaman would mourn the loss of the 
chance it offers him to fill his duffle-bag 
with Japanese transistors (bought, probably, 
from a Gujerati) and other ” western ” 
delights with which he can dazzle and 
gratify the ladies of his home port. 

True, when Mr Chakhov addressed the 
UN committee on decolonisation on Octo¬ 
ber 2nd he could not quite bring himself 
to support the Spanish claim to Gibraltar 
that it bad heard a week earlier. To cham¬ 
pion decolonisation in this case without 
putting Russia into the chorus line behind 
General Franco, along with Mali and 
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dent that the problem will be resolved 
amicably “when both countries have new 
governments.” 

October 12th, the day Columbus landed 
in the Americas, is “ el dta de la raza ” and 
the occasion for devout and colourful cere¬ 
monies throughout the Spanish-speaking 
world dedicated to HUpanidadi z concept 
as pregnant, if vague, as Bntain’s own 
Cormoawealth. As the date approaches, 
General de Gaulle’s take-over bid has be^ 
increasingly resented. And the nonchalance 
with which the general has been. aUe to 
entrust the reins of govenunent to a 
potential successor and embark on his 
lengthy tour has drawn attention to General 
Francois inability to do likewise and 
reminded Spaniards of the fragility of their 
regime. 

Economic relations with France have, 
however, been strengthened further as a 
result of the visit to Madrid of M. Gaston 
Palewski, General de Gaulle’s minister for 
scientific research and nuclear technology. 
An agreement has been signed for the con- 
s^uction in Catalonia, under French super¬ 
vision, of a 500-megawatt power-station 
similar to that at Chinon. This is France’s 
first nuclear export order and Paris has evi¬ 
dently been willing to pay generously, in 
terms of credits and know-how, for the 
privilege of obtaining it. In return France 
will receive part—probably as much as 40 
per cent—of the power generated by the new 
plant and access to Spain’s abundant 
Pyrenean uranium reserves. 


Essentials 

Uruguay, was an awkward task. The 
Russians have had to take refuge in a double 
fantasy. On the one hand, th^ now say 
that, however loudly the Spanish govern¬ 
ment claims the Rock for itself, it does not 
really want it; Madrid’s real plan is to 
” Cypriotisc ” it by making it an “ Anglo- 
Spanish base.” On the other, they 
solemnly propose that Gibraltar should be 
demilitarised without being handed over to 
Spain. What the 
25,000 (civilian) in¬ 
habitants of its two 
square miles would 
live on, if there were 
no base to provide em¬ 
ployment and cus¬ 
tomers for the shops, 
is not, apparently, a 
relevant question. 

The whole point of 
Gibraltar, its raison 
dtetre, is its role as a 
base. Whatever may 
have been the cosmic 
kink that originally 
sent its sheer height 
rocketing up from the 
sea-level flatland to 
which it is precariously 
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attached, it seems that everyone who has 
ever look^ at it gets the basic idea straight 
away: this is a natural stronghold, and that H 
is that. Captured and recaptured over the 
centuries, the Rock has never been anything 
but a military entity, whoever controlled it. 
Although its commercial port has been de- 
ye]oi>ed in recent years, it is unrealistic to 
iwgine it supplying, or siphoning exports 
from, a local hinterland; the port of Alge- 
cira^ just aaoss the bay, docs what lirtlc 
is necessary in that direction, with the 
distinct advantage that, unlike Gibraltar, it 
has a railway line. 

A vigorously growing tourist trade is 
admittedly one of Gibraltar’s happiest 
features today. But most of the viators ^ 
are birds of quick passage. Direct ffights 
from London disgm^ holidaying Britons 
by the hundred, who often re-form at once 
into coachloads bound for the beaches of 
the Costa del Sol; others stay in Gibraltar 
barely long enough to see the legendary 
Rock before flitting across to Tangier; 
motorists circling the southern shores of 
Spain stop overnight. The car-hire firms 
thrive, since Gibraltar has become a “ base ” 
also for tours rf southern Spain; and few 
of even the swiftest transients can resist at 
least one spending spree along its narrow ^ 
Main Street, where no vehicle can move 
during shopping hours except in low gear. 
But tourism alone could not sustain Gib¬ 
raltar ; and in any case, if it lost its unique 
characteristics and status, how many tourists 
would then come ? 

The Gibraltarians have few illusions. 
Every day, nearly ten thousand Spaniards 
pour in to work in Gibraltar; they, their 
families and several thousand more of the 
inhabitants of La Linca del Conccpci6n and 
other ne^by areas, i^rhaps 80,000 
Spaniards in all, make their livmg because . 
Gibraltar is what it is. The Spanish gov¬ 
ernment has plans to build an oil refinery 
and petrochemical plant at Algeciras, where 
there has already been much new building 
of roads and housing. To construe these 
plans, as some have lately done, as revealing 
a sinister desi^ to rob Gibraltar of its 
supply of Spanish labour, is to ignore the 
obvious poverty of this Andalusian region 
and its very real need of new development 
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Pressed Stetl make car bodies for: British Motor Corporation, Oaimter, Jaguar, Rolls-Royce, Rootes Group, Rover, Triumph and VolvOi 


This motor show comes to you from Pressed Steel 


It Is representative of 40x of idl car bodies made In 
Sreat Britain, 42 diSerent models, and Mat’s pnly part of the story 


For Pressed Steel ere the largest independent manufac¬ 
turers of car bodies in Europe. They make 40% of all 
Britain's car bodies; for 42 different models, for every do'.*3 
of motor car from the smallest to the biggest Other BritiL.li 
cars, and many of those produced in Europe. Asia. Sou if i 
America and Australia, are made with Pressed Steel tools. 

Pressed Steel work closely with the carmakers at all 
stages from the first experimental styling to the finished 
body. They provide the industry with unique facilities in 
terms of production capacity, capital equipment and 
specialised experience. And carry out a continuous pro¬ 


gramme of hard and practical research and development 
dedicated to finding ways of making cars better in volume 
production. For cars with Pressed Steel bodies undergo 
tests which surpass the worst conditions you are likely to 
moot anywhere in the world. 

Pressed Steel are also big in commercial refrigeration, 
pressing^'Of ajl types, executive aircraft and railway rolling 
stock; and advanced in production techniques, staff 
training and good labour delations—as befits a company 
with an enormous stake in the present and a clear eye on 
the future. 


Visit Pressed Steel at the International 
Motor Show, Earls Court—Stand 144. 



Pressed Steel Company Limited 

Cowley, Oxford. Plants also at;TheaIe, Berkslilre; Swindon, Wiltshire; 
Linwood, Paisley, Scotland; Rearshy, Leicestershire; Shoreham, Sussex. 
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ll0fttoport. Polyflex end Sopenox Poolotorod Trido Mark*. 


Whai'm monsanio #o aa 
with Frlday^a mhoppiag mpraa? 


Wlimv«r thers's shoppino, thertt must be Monsanto. 

Heir set... suit bought... budget nicely balanced. Now for 
The Supermatket. But where does Monsanto come in ? The 
ir.omentshe steps through the door. Inside it will be warmer 
I or cooler!) because of insulation made from Montopore. 
On the shelves, perfectly pecked for visibility and eye-appeali 
oven-ready chickens hygienicalty wrapped in polyethylene 
... soap at its freshest, preserved with Sopanox... petits- 


fours eradled in Polyflex . . . chocolates flavoured with 
Vanillin. Even the attractive plastics floor covering is more 
comfortabie to walk on and harder wearing — thanks to a 
Monsanto plasticiser. Arid when she gets home she won't 
move far without Monsanto products in some shape or 
form. Monsanto products make some contribution in every 
walk of life today. Service in the home is but one 
example. Monsanto plays a vital part In modarn HvkHlI 



IF. AS A MANUFACTURER. YOU v PrOELEM IN CHEMICALS OR PLASTICS WRITE TO' MONSANTO. 409 MONSANTO HOUSE. VICTORIA STREET. LONDON SV\/1 
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projects. Certainly^ Spaii] does not want 
Gibraltar co be too conitortable; it has arbi¬ 
trarily restricted the issue of pennits en- 
abliha Spaniards to go there to work (and 
has thereby made such a permit a treasured 
prize). But Gibraltarians hardly expect 
Spain to leave the Algectras region to rot 
for Gibraltar’s convenience. What they do 
see ckarly is that Spain can offer them no 
substitute for their present anomalous^ 
narrow-based but relatively vigorous 
economy. 

Relations with Spain were, therefore, 
simply not an issue in the elections on Sep- 
temb^ toch that provided Gibraltar^ under 
this yew’s new constitution, whh its first 
lepslativc council wholly elected by 
universal storage. The lively eleaion cam¬ 
paign was foueht entirely on internal 

bread and butter” issues^-^housing, 
education, social welfare. Gibraltar’s only 
established political party, the Association 
for the Advancement of Civil Rights, led 
by Sir Joshua Hassan (who is now chid 
minister as well as mayor), won only five 
of the eleven, seats; but the electo^te’s 
unanimity in rejecting Spain’s claims was 
s^bolised by the fact that, this year as last. 
Sir Joshua was accompanied by Mr Peter 
Isola, the leader Of the council’s independent 
members, when he went to New York to 
tell the UN committee that the people of 
Gibraltar, exercising their right of self- 
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determination, wished to remain In free 
association with Britain. 

In face of this obdurate preference both 
for separation from Spdn and for a now 
fully democratic system that does not con¬ 
form to Spain’s present philosophy of 
government, the Spanish representative in 
the UN committee’s debate fell back on 
two arguments. First; that Britain has 
violated the 1713 Treaty of Utrecht by 
gi/ing the Gibraltarians" self-government. 
Second: that, althou^ Gibraltar’s de¬ 
liciously mixed population has been firmly 
established there for two centuries and 
more, it really has no connection with the 
Rock, whose ' real” inhabitants turn out 
to be the citizens of the charming little 
sleepy hilltop town of San Roque, a few 
miles Inland. San Roque’s slightly flustered 
mayor was brought to New Yoi^ in Sepp 
tember to tell how its people’s ancestors 
from Gibraltar in 1704. 'He could not ex¬ 
plain very ckarly how they would make a 
living on the Rock if they now returned to 
it after a British evacuation. 

After hearing Tunisia's representative 
suggest that Spain could best show the UK 
its good faith by itself withdrawing from 
Ceuta and Melilla, the two towns it still 
holds on the Moroccan coast, and from its 
colonies elsewhere in Africa, the decolonisa¬ 
tion committee gave Gibraltar up for the 
time being. For good, perhaps ? 


GREECE 

Let’s Blame the 
Queen 

FROM OUR ATHENS CORRESPONDENT 

S OFT autumn breezes that have been 
cooling Athens after a sweltering sum¬ 
mer have not dissipated the heavy smell of 
gunpowder that lingers on after the political 
boni^ exploded by Prince Peter last 
Sunday. The prince’s retraction on Wed^ 
nesday night established an uneasy truce 
still dominated by the big qtzestion mark 
that has been put over the future of the 
Greek monarchyby the^uhknown intentions 
of the ruling centre party. 

The motives that led the prince to 
deliver his harangue on Sunday may 
still be a factor in that future. Until the 
prince, who is second in line of succession 
to the throne, publicly criticised Queen 
Frederika, the court’s extravagant spending 
and the constitutional dausc that was 
inserted twelve years ago pr^dy to handi¬ 
cap his chances of succession, the attacks 
on the Queen Mother in the pro-government 
press seemed to be no more than the teeth¬ 
ing troubles of King Constantine’s new 
reign. 

The centre party, under die pramc minis¬ 
ter, Mr Papandreou, had come to blame the 
monarchy for its misfortunes in being kept 
out of power for twelve years. During this 
time, it built up a long iccord of criticism 


against court practices. The natural impli¬ 
cation was chat it would remedy those ills 
when it assumed power last February. The 
pressure for change was strengthened when 
King Constantine married rancess Anne 
Marie of Denmark last month: might not 
the democratic traditions of the Danish 
royal court be transplanted into the etilf 
and inhibited protocol of the Qreek 
monarchy ? Bjut if the monarchy is.tp sur¬ 
vive in Greece, it probably needs &e sym¬ 
bolism and glamour of royalty as much as 
the Orthodox priests need tn^lr chimney 
hats, blaick robes, and patriarchal beards. 

Why the Qoeen Mother Was seen as a 
potential obstacle to the transplantation is 
uncertain. Traditionally Greek Mlittcians 
never blame their failures on their own 
. riiortcomings: it is far more reassuring to 
attribute them to the sinister machinations 
of someone else. For many years it was ibe 
“ allied factor ” ^tt bore the blame for any 
failure—the Briush and later the Americans, 
whose backroom embassy staffs in Athens 
were said to .be the making and unmaking 
of Greek governments. But this attributed 
power of the western powers declined it 
the same rate as American aid to Greece, 
and it became the turn of Queen Frederika, 
whose character, moulded by the absolutism 
of central European princely courts, allowed 
legends to be created about her political 
influence. 

This influence, real or imagined^ was 
exaggerated by hostile politicians, who, out 
of sheer passion (or intrigue, attached an 
expanded political signifit^ce to anything 
she said or dkL Naturally her words and 


actions beg^ to acquire a deceive iaifor- 
tance, and eventually even the politicians 
themselves believed in their significance. 

^ince Peter’s personal case is altogether 
different. His morganatie ' macriage to 
Madam Irene Ovtchinnikov, a Russian emi¬ 
gre, in 1939 (which was blessed in Ortho¬ 
dox rite by the Patriarch of Jerusal^ in 
1941) nimt have been expected to have 
forfeited mm his right of succession to the 
Greek throve. He refused) however, to 
rdii^utdi this ri^ aod, having fatkd to 
obtain royal consent for hit xnarriage in 
advance, found diat bk wife was forever 
debarred from Greece. It is said he be¬ 
lieved Qumi Frederika to be responsible 
for a law, passed in 1949, that remed to 
recognise any morganatic marriage by a 
member of the Gr^ royal house vritliout 
the kinp^s consent or the relinquiAinent ot 
succession rights. He is also said to attri¬ 
bute to her the fosertionrd an interpretative 
clause in the constitution diat gives prece¬ 
dence to the king’s c^ect descendants 
regardless of sex. 

Prince Peter’s motives in raising die issue 
at a time when the press was already 
engaged in a campaign for the democra- 
tisation ” of the court are open to conjec¬ 
ture. Had he merely reopened his old feud 
with the Queen Mother and questioned the 
line of succession, it might have been 
assumed that he was simply airing his 
grudges and continuing to try to obtain 
recognition of his marriage. However, in 
the same breath, he attacked the court's 
extravagance and lack of democratic spirit. 
He has thus earned for himself the dtle 
of ” our democratic prince ” from the; main 
anti-royalist section of the pro-goYCtriment 
prw. " 

The main supporter of the. mooatchy in 
Greece, as a symbol of middle-class: unity 
and therefore a centre atftactlon, kgainst 
Greece’s communists, has. oeen the con¬ 
servative wing of the eentriSt govmment 
party, and hot the right wing of Gr^k 
politics, which not only is too srnaU to keep 
the monarchy alive but has also often em¬ 
barrassed it. Could it be that Prince Peter 
is offering these conservatives an akenia- 
tive to the present royal line, which /has 
been wesdiened by political antagonism ? 
Or should one merely believe that the ^ub 
on his wife during last month’s wedding 
festivities, which culminated in rumours in 
Copenhagen that she Was a communist, 
added a last straw of bitterness ? 

These questions may have acquired an 
academic charaaer now diat the prince’s 
retraction implies a compromise witn I^g 
Constantine. The price of this retmetkm 
may be the acceptance of Prince Peter’s 
morg^tic wife m the king’s court.. Whoi 
the king finally returns to Athens after his 
honeymoon he will still have to face the 
problem of devising a way of living with a 
govemment that needs a regal sacrificial 
offering for its voters. The future of the 
Gredt monarchy evidently depends on how 
delicately it rides the present storm and 
on how inconspicuous it can be politically 
—and bow unostentatious financially. 
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ELECTIONS AND THE BOMB 

A Mating of Treaties? 

I F the American and British elections have one moril in common, 
it it that the processes of democracy have about as much rele¬ 
vance to the c<»nplcx issues of nuclear policy' as a spanner has to the 
insides of a watch* Monday night’s speeches by Sir Alec Douglas- 
Home (in Glasgow) and Mr Harold Wilson (at Wandsworth) con¬ 
firmed that the two main British parties are still appealing, on this 
issue, to their emotionalist outer fringes—Sir Alec by talking as 
if Britain’s separate nuclear force Was a passport to great-power 
status and Mr Wilson by talking as if it had no relevance at all 
to Britain’s defence problem, when both' of them should know 
by now diat ‘the trutih lies rather uncxcitingly in between. On 
the same day in America a Republican party task force issued a 
repon on presidential control of American nuclear weapons which 
was distinguished by ex^President Eisenhower's comment, on intro¬ 
ducing the report to a press conference, that “ I am not in the 
position of agreeing or disagreeing with any panicular point.” 

But the prize for interdependent confusion must go to the 
consequences of Sir Alec Douglas-Home’s earlier remarks, in Man¬ 
chester on October xst, about the proposed nuclear non-dissemi¬ 
nation” treaty. Sir Akc told his Manchester audience, which 
rook it IS hoc news, that the British and American governments 
had drafted an international treaty designed to prevent nuclear 
arms passing into the hands of countries that do not possess them 
now. The next day he allowed that the idea had in fact been 
” around for a long time.” But this was too late to prevent Senator 
Goldwacer from getting bold of the wrong end of the stick and 
telling an Illinois audience on October 2nd that the “ newly re¬ 
vealed treaty ” was ready for immediate execution ” between Great 
Britain and the United States and—believe it or not—Red China,” 
thus proving that President Johnson wanted to recognise Peking. 

The prosaic reality is that for the past year the western delegates 
at the seventeen-nation disarmament talks at Geneva have been 
urging die idea of a non-dissemination agreement on Russia’s Mr 
Tsarapkin, who has so far been strikingly unreceptive. Though 
the fiiU text of the western proposal lis not been made public, 
it is known to be based on the Irish-sppnsored resolution passed 
unanimously by the United Nations General Assembly in X961; 
this called on nuclear powers to promise '' to refrain from relin¬ 
quishing control of nuclear weapons ... to states not possessing 
such wei^ns,” and on. non-nuclear powers to promise ^*not to 
manufacture or otherwise acquire control of such weapons.” An 
agreement along these lines was one of the measures President 
Jdmson publidy called on the Geneva conference to adopt when 
it was resumed on January 21st; his appeal was publicly echoed 
by the British representative at Geneva on the same day. 

Each time the question has been brought up at Geneva the 
Russians have replied that the western powers must first drop 
the plan for a multilateral nuclear fleet manned by the sailors of 
several Nato countries, on the ground that this would amount to 
” dissemination.” But on October 2nd a spokesman in Moscow 
said that ‘‘ we shall have a look at ” the idea Sir Alec bad aired— 
or re-aired—the day before. Indeed, it looks very much as if 
these two intertwined issues, the mixed-manned fket and the hope 
of a non-dissemination treaty, are fascinatingly coming to a head 
simultaneously. 

On October ist, just as Sir Alec was getting ready to speak his 
piece on non-dissemination, the German ambassador to Nato’s 
headquarters in Paris, Herr Grewe, flew to Washingt<m to push 
the negotiations on the mixed-manned fleet a stage further. At 
the same time, somebody in Paris told the Frankfurter Allgemeine 
Zeitunfs correspondent there that the aim was to sign the treaty 
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establishing the fleet by the begmhiiig of December—if necessary 
with the Americans and Germans going it alone. This week’s 
reports from Washington suggest that the Americans might be 
willing to do just that. This seems to confirm the past summer's 
reports that President Johnson is determined to get the next British 
government, Labour or Conservative, to make up its mind about 
the fleet without further delay. It also brings smack into the 
foreground the problem of hoyv to get the Russians to swallow the 
mixed-manned fleet without regurgitating the whole of their present 
co-opcrarivencss in east-west relations. 


I F President Johnson meets Mr Khrushchev early next year he will 
presumably try to get him to accept the mixed-manned fleet 
by pointing out that it is the only mechanism in sight that pro¬ 
vides a means of diverting the Germans from any future tempta¬ 
tion to pursue a separate nuclear destiny of their own. By putting 
up an estimated 35 per cent of the cost of the fleet, the Germans 
will be committing to a joint allied venture a fair amount of re¬ 
sources (in terms of both money and technical expertise) which 
it will become increasingly difficult for them to extract again later 
on for any private German, or Franco-German, nuclw operation. 
The much smaller share the mixed fleet’s cost that Britain is 
being asked to put up is already making the British defence 
ministry scratch its head about the problem of finding enough 
money and trained technicians for both this and Britain’s own 
nuclear forces. Moreover, the resources thus committed by Ger¬ 
many will presumably give it no greater degree of ‘‘ control ” over 
the missiles involved than the Bundeswehr already has over the 
tactical nuclear weapons supplied to it under bilateral German- 
American arrangements. Unless the American President abolishes 
the electronic safety catch fitted to most American-made missiles— 
which Mr Johnson is most unlikely to do, despite the doubts 
expressed by the Republican task force on Monday—the mixed 
fleet will start life under an effective American veto. 

This is where the non-dissemination idea might swim back into 
the picture. Any international treaty along the lines of the 1961 
UN resolution would make it considerably harder—to put it mildly 
—to alter the structure of the mixed^manned fleet in a way that 
diminished this effective American veto over its use. It may take 
some tough arguing to make Mr Khrushchev publicly accept the 
logic of this. But the way he has pursued his quarrel with Peking 
this summer about the virtues of coexistence now makes it seem 
enormously unlikely that he will drop his whole policy because of 
this one difficulty. A non-dissemination treaty might be the ladder 
that would let h^ escape from the limb he has got himself out on. 
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10 minutes before ’take off at the 
Lufthansa flying school 


The student pilot is getting his instructions for the next flight Soon 
he will be circling the airfield. And then preparing to land. 

In fact, he won't have left the ground at all. 

His machine Is a Linktrainer, and it is in the Lufthansa flying school 
at Bremen. All the instruments of a real plane are duplicated In the 
Linktrainer. Every Lufthansa student "flies" in it for at ieast 
100 hours. He also does 250 hours in a flying schoolroom, In the 


air. And gets 1700 hours' teaching In navigation, mechanics and a 
dozen other subjects. 

Only then is the Lufthansa student ready to spread his own winga. 
And only after a further 5-7 years' flying experience can he be¬ 
come a Flight Captain. 

Next time you see a Lufthansa pilot, remember that he has gone 
through one of the toughest schools on earth. And in the sky. 




Lufthansa 

German Airlines S 
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Qii«A)fi«l» lir 
ALjEXAzrvni iiAiiiLt«ir 


THE BANK OF NEW YORK 

NEW VORfC'S FIRST BANK - KOUNDF,i> 17,4 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 

Sd^tember 30. 1964 


TRUSTEES 


RESOURCES 

CRsh and dtie from Banks.SI52,024,944 

United States Government Securities . . . 82,798,050 

United States Government Agency Securities 21,052,450 

State and Municipal Securities. 19,476,190 

Other Securities. 5,040,654 

Loans and Discounts. 578,085,425 

Banking Houses and Equipment. 11,784,200 

(.'ustomers* Liability for Acceptances . . > 25,892,910 

Accrued Interest and Other Resources . > 5,657,995 

*697,810,798 


SAMUEL H. WOOLLEY 
PmsUrm 

CHARUS M. BLISS 
Cbsirmdm 

H. ADAMS ASHfORTH 
.iJkerf 0. Ine, 

lERVIS J. BABB 

WILLIAM R. BIGGS 
Kx0cmtiv9 Vice Pr^siamt 

AI.EKANQBR CALPER^ JR. 

Pmper Corp^tion 

HUGH R. CHACE 
Senutt‘ t.xecRtivt Vrce PresMtnf 

ALGER B. CHAPMAN 
BeechSut Lif^ Savers, Irtc, 

lOSEPH H. CHOATE. JR." 

C htmte, Reiww/r/t. Huntwgtrm & Hnllhte* 

ARTHUR II. DEAN 
Sulliian & Cromu'til 


LIABILITIES 

Capital (750,000 Shares- S it) l>ar).S 50,000,000 


Surplus. .^<>,000,000 

Undivided Profits a. 7,214,981 

Reserve for Contingencies « . 3,055,022 

Dividend Payable October 1* 1964 - . . • 900,000 

Deposits. 590,778,939 

Acceptances. 24,459i458 

Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc. 5 , 828,340 

Other Liabilities... 5,574,058 


S697,810,798 


.^ecurifies pltdped to secure (S. Cio^crnmeiil Deposits iind for 
orher purp«>!^e% as required or permitted hy law $^■1,649,693. 

48 Wall Street 

New York 10015 

Fifth Avenue Bank Office at 44th Street 
Park Avenue Office at 52iid Street 
Madison Avenue Offices at 6.1rd Street and 73rd Street 

("BS BuildiiijEl Office at 51 We.st 52nd Street 

I opening; Spriiij? 1965j 


LLl WHITNEY DCBEVOISf. 

Plimpton, Lvt/us & Gates 

MAGRUDFR DENT 
Joshua L. Bath' & Co., Inc, 

GEORGE C. FRASER 
Ne«' VorA 

I. ROY GORTH^N 
tnternafiotMl SicAeiCo. of Cana4/a-, l.ul. 

IHOMAS F. MILBANR 
Sew York 

iHrODORE G. MONTAGUE 
i he Bortien Company 

M. NIFLSEN 

The Bahc 0 d.k & U iicox Compam 

H. LADD PLUMM Y 
Stafe Mutaal Life Assurance Company 
' oj America 

HENRY J. St.llULLR 
; New Vfinli 

‘ HOW ARD r. SIMPSON 

I Baltimore 

HOW ARD C. SMITH* 

New York 

HANS STAUFFER 
Stauffer Che nth «l Company 

JOHN rAIRIlLLD IHOMPSON" 

Sew York 

lOIlN c:. TRAPHAGEN 
Sew York 

FRANKLIN B. TUTTLE 
Atlarttii Mittnal fnwranre Co^npan^ 

Sir.PllEJS! F. VOORHLLS" 
SmithSmith HainesLuntihergO II aehiet 

• ‘Honortry Trustee 


Nrw Ll.r SL. JWM'-l MEMhEKMITP M'MFIRONC* 'fl MBtK r(l'lljl6[ pr iwi lOSfi'.UMtON 


Mf :».lKIIDtRAI 81 SI R\ t SYSTBM 
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. THE WORLD □AMERICAN SURVEY 


Goldwater’s Shaky Bastions 

A few wSeks ago when he was launchitig his expositions cf Senator GoJdwater^s 

chances of toinning the Presidency started with tm obvious areas of str^tky the SouA and 
the Mountain West. Different reasons indicated these two very mffer^t regions as potenXkd 
Goldwater bastions. The'So^th he cotddhope to pm axifty from its aid Democratic loy^y 
by playing oOi itsfears'af Kegro^^ancen^ In the Mountain States, and in the Gredt 
Plains apart from Texas, Negroes are too few for this line of approach to hold om pramse. 
But these,states are thought: of as the true Goldwater country, where the longing for a simple 
American world is at its stronger and its least implausible. Our correspondents report on 
the present Republican outlook in these r^ions. 



Figures indicate number of 
votes that each state has in 
the electoral college which 
formally chooses the President 
On November 3rd It is tech¬ 
nically presidential electors who 
are being chosen and each 
state's total electoral vote norm¬ 
ally goes to the candidate of the 
party which wins a majority, 
however small, of the popular 
votes in that state. 



1—Southern Revolution 

N ot since 1944 has the Solid South been truly solid for 
the Democratic party in a presidential electiofi. In 1948 
the States' Rights or Dixiecrat party, headed by Mr Strom 
Thurmond, then Governor of South Carolina, carried four states 
in the Deep South. The Republican candidates in the next three 
elections, General Eisenhower in 1952 and 1956 and Mr Nixon in 
i960, cut deeply into the South. Thus, the probability of still 
greater defections away from traditional Democratic loydties and 
toward Senator Goldwater might seem at face value the logical 
extension of an historical trend. In fact, however, Mr Goldwater's 
successes in the South are of an entirely different magnitude and 
nature from those of General Eisenhower and Mr Nixon and 
symbolise what amounts to a p(^tical revolution. The Eisenhower- 
Nixon strength in the South was concentrated for the most part in 
^ the states of greatest industrialisation and greatest tolerance for the 
Negro—Texas, Tennessee, Florida, Virginia. On the other hand, 
Mr Goldwater is strongest in the most backward states with the 
most passionate racist emotions—Mississippi, Alabama, Louisiwa. 

This is because the base of Mr Goldwater's southern power is, 
unlike the Eisenhower or Nixon bases, almost wholly racial in 
nature. General Eisenhower and Mr Nixon found most of their 
support in the cities and suburbs of the New South, among the 
conservative managerial and professional classes, including many 
expatriates from the North. Hostility toward the Democratic 
party's racial policies accounted for some of the soudiem defections 
between 1952 and i960. But this was only a secondary factor. 
In contrast, Mr Goldwater's new strength is coming from the rural 
southern white, whose only interest in politics is the race question. 

There is political revolution today in the small towns of the 
Deep South's black belt, where Negroes outnumber whites. 


Although the predominantly white cities of the South can be 
magnanimous in giving the Negro die vote, these rural regions, are 
termed kt the thought Negro office holders. Now, for the first 
time in a generation, rural whites are being courted by a national 
pditical party. The new Republican politicians of the South, 
such as Mr John Grenier of Alabama, staff director of the Republi¬ 
can Nation^ Committee since Mr Goldwater's nomination, have 
passed the word quietly that a Goldwater Administradon would 
not be over-zealous in forcing federal voting laws. Nothing Mr 
Goldwater has said in his triumphant swing through the Deep 
South has contradicted these promises. Thus, the rural white 
Southerner, so steadfast in his Democratic loyalties that be voted 
for Mr Adlai Stevenson in 1952 and 1956 in the face of a national 
landslide for General Eisenhower, is sadly turning from the party of 
his fathers and from the first native Southerner to sit in the White 
House since Wilson and is voting Republican this year. 

As a result, Mr Goldwater is strongest where racial feelings are 
highest and where rural whites still hold the balance of political 
power—notably in Alabama and Mississippi, which President 
Johnson now expects to lose by margins of at least three to one. 
Mr Goldwater gets the same kind of support in the upstate, rural 
regions of Louisiana, which should more than outweigh the Demo¬ 
cratic strength in New Orleans and should carry the state for the 
Republicans. But Mr Goldwater's campaign is slipping a bit in 
the more progressive, more urbanised states of the South where 
Republicans scored their most notable gains in the past three elec¬ 
tions. Because the race issue is subdued in these states, their 
voters arc displaying the same kind of concern about Mr Gold- 
water's capacity to handle foreign affairs that is seen in the North. 
Texas will go Democratic by a comfortable majority, partly because 
Mr Johnson is a native son but also because it has many of the 
political characteristics of a western state where the race issue is 
not of paramount importance. Helped along by Mr Goldwater's 
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insistence that the government should sell those power facilities 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority which use steam rather than 
water to generate electricity, Mr Jdhnson is ahead in Tennessee. 
He trails narrowly in Virginia and Florida and has a chance to 
capture these two conservative states that went Republican by wide 
margins in the last three elections. 

Georgia, the only state which has delivered its vote to the 
regular Democratic candidate in every election, best illustrates the 
political turmoil in the South today. Traditionally, Republican 
strength in Georgia has been concentrated in Atlanu, where a 
growing Negro vote went solidly for General Eisenhower and Mr 
Nixon. Now, the pro-Goldwater Republicans of Georgia have read 
these Negroes out of their party iu an effort to woo the rural 
white vote. The result will be a decreased Republican vote in 
Atlanta, an increased Republican vote in the rural regions and, 
most probably, a narrow victory in the state for Mr Johnson. 

Out of ten States of the Old Confederacy, Mr Goldwater leads 
in five and Mr Johnson in three; two are considered even. If 
this holds true until election day, it will constitute the most im¬ 
pressive showing the Republican party has ever made in the South. 
What is less clear is its permanence. Considerable scepticism exists 
among northern RepuUicans as to whether white people in the 
rural South will continue to vote the Republican ticket after Mr 
Goldwater is gone. Indeed these northern party leaders fear that 
the Goldwaterires have deprived the Republican party of its tradi* 
tional support from Negroes in such urban centres as Atlanta and 
Birmingbam for at least a generation without really securing the 
permanent allegiance of the rural white. For if Mr Goldwater runs 
as badly outside the South as now seems probable, it is not likely 
that the Republican party will repeat his strategy of trying to couple 
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southern stat^ with thj: uaditionally .Republican states of the 
MidfWest and West inm a winning combixiatipn of eteaoral vot^s. 
On the contrary, the Republican candidate in 1968 will be likety 
to have a position at least as sympathetic toward the Negro as was 
Mr Nixon’s in i960. Under those conditions, the rural white 
Southerner might well slip back to the Democratic fold or he 
might support a third party tirii;et such as the one Sepatot^ 
Thurmond led in 1948^ Mr Thuicmond himself announced hst 
month that he was leaving the Democratic party for the ** Gold- 
water Republican party,” but he may find it most difficult to 
support bis new party’s nominee in 1968. 

2—In Goldwater Country 

I F a Goldwater movement were going to sweep America this year 
it would have to take hold in the mountain states, but nothing 
of the kind is happening. It is true that the region, from Arizona 
and New Mexico to Montana and Idaho, is richly blessed with 
radical right-wing prophets and that, over by far the greater part 
of these vast empty surfaces, if a political view is heard at all it is 
likely to be a Goldwater view or something even further to the 
right. Republicanism takes on a strong conservative tinge ; it is easy 
to understand how these areas served Mr Goldwater so well in 
his campaign for his party’s nomination. But winning the nomin¬ 
ation is one thing, winning the Presidency another. A tour of 
the three central mountain states, Colorado, Wyoming and Utah^ 
in the past fonnight suggests that on present form Mr Goldwater’s 
chances in the region are not good. 

By population these states are small, but none can have less than 


Papers’ 

S ENATOR GOLDWATER hus his Work CUt 
out for him if he is going to call the 
Now York Herald Tribune what he has 
called the New York Times—radical. The 
Times had come out for Mr Kennedy in 
1960^ in addition to supporting President 
Johnson in the approaching election. But 
the arch-Republican Tribune, confessing 
to “ travail and tornieni,** has for the first 
time in its 123-year history endorsed the 
Democratic candidate for President. It 
. found that Mr Goldwater had no grasp 
of the infinite complexities of a dangerous, 
frustrating and volatile world.'* Other 
staunch Republican publications have 
reached the ssamc conclusion. The Satur¬ 
day Bvening Post, a magazine which has 
favoured Republicans since the party was 
formed in 1856, sees Mr Goldwater as “ a 
grotesque burlesque of the conservative he 
pretends to be.” The Philadelphia Inquirer 
is also breaking a life-time tradition in 
supporting Mr Johnson. For the first time 
in 32 and 28 years, respectively, the 10 
Hearst and 17 Scripps-Howaj^ news¬ 
papers have endorsed a Democrat for 
President. Among other Republican 
sympathisers to cross the line have been 
Life, the Kansas City Star and the Chicago 
Sun-Times. Will any Democrat ever again 
be able to make political capital, as Presi¬ 
dent Truman did so well in 19^, out of 
the issue of “ the kept Republican press ”? 


Choice 

Yet, unacceptable as Mr Goldwater is 
to many loyal Republicans among news¬ 
paper publishers, he had managed, up to 
the end of last month at least, to hold on 
to a slim majority of the newspaper 
endorsements. According to the press 
journal, Editor and Publisher, Mr Gold- 
water was then supported by 250 daily 
papers, compared with 243 for Mr 
Johnson ; but the former represented rural 
America and their total circulation was 
only 5.3 million, compared with the 
12.6 million circulation of the pro-Johnson 
papers. Mr Goldwater has made his con¬ 
verts, too, many of them in the South. 
The Natchez (Mississippi) Democrat and 
the Ocala (Florida) Star-Banner are both 
abandoning historic allegiances to the 
Democrats to support him. 

Elsewhere, Mr Goldwatcr’s most power¬ 
ful and eloquent booster has been the 
Chicago Tribune, with an enormous 
circulation in the Midwest. It hailed him 
long before his nomination as the personi¬ 
fication of the paper’s own ideals—a 
conservative who can restore the Republic 
“in all the viulity of its original form.” 
An important recent conquest for the 
Senator has been the Los Angeles Times, 
a paper which had originally preferred 
Governor Rockefeller ; while it " vigor¬ 
ously disagreed ” with many of Mr 
Goldwaicr^s views, the Times nonetheless 


found itself in sufficient agreement to give 
him its backing. 

The Wtdl Street Journal has followed 
its practice of remaining neutral in a 
presidential campaign. In doing so, it 
voiced “a sneaking suspicion that most 
American voters arc unmoved by the 
traditional endorsements.” This was 
certainly true in i960 for Mr Nixon, even 
though he had the blessing of many papers 
now supporting Mr Johnson. It was also 
true in 1948—when nearly two-thirds of 
the country’s newspapers backed the 
defeated Mr Dewey—^and in 1936 when 
the same proportion preferred Mr Landon, 
the Republican crushed under President 
Roosevelt’s second-term landslide. 


POllTIGIil PREFEREIICES OF DAILY NEWSPAPERS III 
PHSIDEIITIU ElECTimS 



Source: Questionnaire by Editor end Publisher 
covering about 80 per cent of totai daliy circulation. 
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What you gain fron(i.our relentlaat 
self-criticism 


lt'3 no coincidence thti^ every working part 
of a Mercpdes-Benz truck is completely 
reliable. It is, in fact, a i;iireet result of 
checking, testing and inspection carried out 
before, during and after assembly by ' 
men who arO fanatical abou’t precisiori. 


About 11*/o of Mercedes-Benz technicians 
have this Job of checking the work 
of the othsra. They examine every Important 
eoinpbnaiitr not Just the engine, 
but eteerlnt^' gears, brakes and rear axle 
as well. Thai’s why you can alwaye 
be sure that any part of a Mercedes-Benz 
truck will function perfectly. 


IMI E sa G E D K 


EEMTS 

® 



Mercedes-Benz (Great Britain) Ltd., Great West Roitf^^rentford, Middlesex 


483iABGI 
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ofiottatlibig'llinMSB tonyhr FostaKkWlwikar/niE iteam 
geacnitonte titopower tpUtut of ft ferttUaer ftMtory ia 
EafttBftld ^Hft^Tftgudii wondered If diatfttkftnd 
cultonddUferaMeft between Pakietea rad Japan wooM 
delay the pKoieot. 

He n eedaft iMiw werrlra. Ife reoal lawlllipieaettre the 
unaffected entbiidasm of Me Faldstanf craeaguee and 
theboneaty and diligenoe of hie loonl ekilled workwe. 
One particular incident which eaved the project much 
time and expense was when an alert Pakistani worker 
discovered a minor ndsassemUy in one of the ifiOO tubes 
of one of the boilers. At that stage it was easy to fix. If it 
has gone unnotieediuttil final assembly, the whole boiler 
would have had to be dismantled. 

In i^te of the midday heat during the hot season and 
the monsoon zains^ the job was completed in only 13 
months^ although it was expected to take 2 years. Ever 
since their start>up in May, 1960, IHFs three boilers have 
operated perfectly with absolutely no xnaintenance— 
probably a world record for this type of equipment and 
proof that differences of culture and climate are no bar¬ 
rier to successful international engineering projects. 



No wonder 
they called it 

Dram Buidbeaeh 

The phrase is Gaelic and it means ‘the 
drink that satisfies’. For over 200 years 
it has described Drambuie, the most 


IHI 


IshttawajhaB WsrisiB Nsavy l ad Mh is s Co,, ML Mya 

Cables; IHICO TOKYO Telex; TK 2M 
London Office; Audrey House, 5’7, Hotmdsditdit London 
Cables; IHICO LONDON 

Nt'w York, SfUkTranoinco, DiiMeldorf, Sydney, Jobenneebiiyg, Bio de Janeiro^ 
Mt xiio City, New Delhi, Calcutta, Karachi, Djakarta, Hong Kong, Singapore 

MAIN PiODUCTS: Material Handling Equipment, Iron and Steel Plants, Power Plants, 
Chemical Plants, Paper and Pulp Plants, Ships, Jet Aircraft Engines, Comproisor^, Blowers 



popular liqueur In the world. Today 
people of discerning taste echo that 
Gaelic phrase whenever they enjoy 
Drambuie, the drink that satishes. 


Drambuie 

PRINCE CHARLSa EDWARD’S LIQUEUR 
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tWQ ScoacoFs or less thao one member of the House of Represen¬ 
tatives. Thus even Wyoming, with not quite 350,000 people in 
* an area r^er larger wax the United Kin^om, has its three men 
in Congress and its three votes in the Electoral College. Together, 
the eight mountain states have only 33 electoral votes, less than 
New York or California alone; even so, this is more than their 
share of the country^'s population justifies and, as objects of 
political interest, they bulk disproportionately large. As a general 
rule they are more Republican than Democratic: of the eight, 
only New Mexico and Nevada voted for the late Mr Kennedy in 
i960 and Ae oAer six have not voted for a Democratic presidential 
candidate sbee Mr Truman carried Aem in 1948. Most of Ac 
region did, however, experience a Democratic tide in Ae congrts- 
nooal dectioQS of 195S. As a result, Wyoming and UtA among 
others have Democratic Senators seeking re-eleccbn this year. 
^ An ebb followed m 1962 and Ae Republicans recovered most of 
Aeir congressional losses. It has now to be seen wheAer the 
Republicans can wm back some , of their lost Senate seats or 
whether they will lose Ae seat b New Mexico to which Senator 
Mechem, Acn Ae state's Republican Governor, appobted himself 
in mid-term upon Ac death of a Democratic Senator. 

U PON Aese terrestrial political exercises Senator Goldwater's 
evangelical campaign has impbged like a meteorite strayed 
from outer space, greatly enlivening the scene but confusbg the 
► course of events. Without doubt he gets Afe credit for the 
unusually high level of interest in the campaign among ordinary 
unpolitical people. But, to take the case of Wyombg, Ae Republi¬ 
can party Aere has a presentable and energetic candidate for 
Senator, Mr John Wold, who defeated a Gold water candidate in 
the eleaion for the nomination and is running a strong campaign 
against the Democratic incumbent, Mr Gale McGee, a relatively 
liberal Senator. But while Mr Wold seeks the Support of all men 
of good will, the efficient Republican organisation m the state is 
distributing paper-back books from the extreme right, which attack 
General Eisenhower and the Republican record of the nineteen- 
fifties almost as decidedly as they attack the Democrats. Mr 
Goldwacer may carry Wyoming but at Ae s^tne time give gratuitous 
^ help to Mr Wold's opponent. Some Republicans in Ae state are 
aware of this danger and irritated by it; but the Young Turks 
have charge of Ae machbes. 

Wyombg exemplifies Ac reaspns why this region is taught 
of as Goldwater country. Its treeless, windswept, upland spaces 
are semi-arid) coiuitcy suited for ranefibg and mbbg but not, for 
Ae cultivation and setded habits of the East.' In the rancA country 
units are big, land is cheap, life is viewed from horseback Uteralty or 
figuradvely. The araUe farmer is still Aougbt of as an ibterlopbg 
squatter who does not understand Ae ^larsh environment into which 
he has buuded and with which he .wili never get on terms. 
Washbgton is an object of suspicion which ought to maintain 
j high tariff walls against foreign produce acul oAerwise leave the 
West alone. The poUdcal issues qf Ae East-r-civil rights, urban 
renewal, mass transportation—^mesm nothing. People here are 
special, one is told ; they are rebels, they stand on Aeir own feet: 
** Wyombg has iK)t chaxiged, it is close to the Amerba that was.'^ 
It is no surprise that an ancestor of the single Wyomuig Congress¬ 
man, Mr W. H, Harrison, was Ac President Harrison—“ Tippe¬ 
canoe and Tyler too ''—who trounced the Indians in 1811 and Ac 
British b 1813. Yet not even this state is safe for Mr Goldwater. 
Most of Ae actual voters live b a. few semi-urban coundes. Organ¬ 
ised labour, incensed by a “ right-to-work ” law prohibttbg union 
shops (b which all workers are required to job the trade union} 
passed by the Republican Legislature b 1962, is working hard for 
Ae DemocratSi Registradons for {primary elections b Augusr 
showed that Ae Democrats had picked up much of Aeir 196a loss. 
Howei’cf, here is one state that Mr Goldwater may win. 
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Present Johnson and Ae Republican vice-presidcndal caodi* 
date, Mr William Miller, both stopped bri^y b Salt Lake 
City in September; each paid a caU on Ae head of Ae 
Mormon Church, Mr David McKay. It is generally supposed 
Aat a presidential candidate who gains the endorsement of Ae 
Mormon Church is bound to carry Utah. Only Ae church 
authorities demur. They point out that the last presidential 
candidate to receive Aat endorsement was Mr Landon in 1936, 
when Mr Roosevelt carried the state. Generally speaking, Ae 
Latter-day Sabts do tend to cheriA self-reliance, self-government, 
independence cowards Ac outside world and cohesion b the com** 
munity, virtues associated with Republicanism. The material 
bteiests of the church pull it to some extent Ae same way; a 
great farmer, sugar planter and cattle breeder, it leans towards 
protectionism in foreign trade policy. 

But Ae Mormon Church is also bvohtd m banking, department 
stores, hotels, office developments, newspapers, prmting, 
msurance, air transport and many other things. Its material 
btercsts are all but co-extensive wiA Ae economy of the state. 
There is a realisation that lately Ac economic growA of Utah has 
been too slow, Aat the state needs manufacturing bdustry to 
supplement its mining and its agriculture, thqc it needs water 
development, immigrant capital, even immigrant labour, and Aat 
it is failing to get Aem fast enoughs The Democratic Senator, 
Mr Frank Moss, is campaigning hard on Ae basis Aat enlightened 
Democratic represenutives b Washbgton can do most for the 
state. Such an appeal may lack elevation of spirit but Ac indica¬ 
tions are that agab^t a somewhat ponderously moralistic opponent 
it is not without effect. The bdications are, on balance, that com- 
minations of Washbgton as a seat of corruption, duplicity and sin 
are net going to be enough to keep Utah Republican this year; 
so far the Republicans in Utah have offered little else. 

Although the state is big and still largely undeveloped, most of 
its population is urban or semi-urban, concentrated in Ae four 
counties of the irrigated strip along the western front of the 
mountains. This population is more sophisticated than Ae 
Goldwater Republicans seem to allow and, unless there is a Aarp 
turn in Ae climate, the indications are that Mr Johnson is going 
to get the benefit. What was not admitted in i960 is admitted 
now: that Mr Kennedy failed to win the sUte in 1^60 because 
he was a Roman Catholic. Mr Johnson i? free of Ae religious 
handicap. 

C OLORADO, Ac most , important of these states, possessing in 
Denver one great tov^n in Ae region, is the least 
problematical. Mr Nixon carried Colorado k i 06 o by a snb- 
stantial majority, but there is no sign of Mr Goldwater collectbg 
that volume of support. As elsewhete his adherents ace feiyid, his 
organisation is keen and his csmnpifign AowS every evidence 
dynamic and mcricuious, if not always jOdlcioUs, national direction, 
while the Democrats, feverishly impfovisbg, have hbt yet been 
able even to procure a supply of Johnson buttons to hand out. 
Yet a poll taken for Ae Denver Post newspaper a fortnight ago 
showed Mr Johnson leadbg Mr Goldwater by 66 per cent against 
27 per cent of all registered voters or by 68 per cent against 26 per 
cent of those considered most likely to vote. No doubt the Repub¬ 
licans will close some of this gap, but Aey can have little chance of 
closing it completely by November 3rd. 

The truA seems to be that Ae opposition which Mr Goldwater 
inspires is as fervid as Ae support and more widespread, while not 
a few Republicans, left on one side by Ac revolution in Aeir party, 
sit passive and uncommitted. Again, Mr Johnson benefits from 
Ae removal of Ae religious issue which hampered Mr Kennedy 
in AesQ states; again, he gains by being able, as a Texan, t0 appear 
to Westerners as a Westerner imnself. The reaction s^gginsc Ae 
Goldwater movement may be his strongest card of all In Colorado, 
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<8 in SO many piacesj the campaign is a Goklwater campaign and 
the election will be a GoUwater elecdon, for and against; die 
reason most commonly heard there for supporting President JiAn* 
son, as the majority evidently does, is a strong desire to keep 
Senator Goldwatcr out. 


Congress Calls it a Day 

O N Sunday Washington woke up to an odd quiet: Congress 
had goDfi off to the electoral wars, making ir clear that it 
had no deadre, after twenty-one months of almost continuous 
session, to return this year. Hints by Democratic leaders that 
members might come teck after the election to polish off their 
record were received with jeers in the House of Representati^’es. 
Certainly Congress has earned a rest; its achievements, under Mr 
johnson^s lead, have idl but silenced the critics who only twelve 
months ago were insisting that it must reform its dilatory ways 
or perish. It remains true, however, that Congress reaches some 
of ks ends by a roundabout, time-consuming and highly chancy 
load. It adjourned without so much as a murmur of official re¬ 
proof for the Supreme Court’s decision demanding equality of 
representation in State Legislatures—an issue which had kept the 
Senate tied In knots mid-August. But this restraint, so wel¬ 
come to friends of the Court, was the result less of their efforts 
th u n of a decision by its critics in the House that the watered-down 
lefoludon passed by the Senate, asking the courts just to give the 
states a short breathing space, was worse than no action at all. 

Talk of the President perhaps recalling Congress in November 
was inspired by the shelving, in the stampede to adjourn, of two 
Bills dose to his heart The Bill to aid the depressed deven-state 
region of Appalachia was passed by the Senate but never brought 
to a vote in the House; so mainy Democrats were already 
campaigning that the leaders feared an outright defeat which would 
djm the President’s previous record of congressional successes. 
And the much more oontroversia] Bill to provide health insurance 
for old people had to be left deadlocked, along with the House Bill 
to increase insurance benefits for some 20 million retired people, 
Id which the Senate had adroitly attached it. 

An increase in such benefits is highly popular in an dcction year 
mnd it was assumed that when conferees from the House and Senate 
met to resolve their differences the Senators—several of whom 
personally oppose ** medicare ”—^would acquiesce cheerfully in its 
elimination. Instead both sides stood their ground, the Senators 
under pressure from die White House and from their colleagues; 
dpec of them arc vying to succeed Senator Humphrey, Mr John¬ 
son’s vice-presidential running mate, as Democratic whip. Friends 
of medicare are ddigked; if an increase in existing benefits had 
been authorised this year, Cpngress would certainly have been 
reluctant next year to authorise another increase to provide for 
health insu|:ancc. But the decision took courage. The Republi¬ 
cans were quick to make capital out of it; a number of Democratic 
Congressmen are diaking in their shoes. Mr. Johnson, however, 
makes no secret of his belief that if he is returned by a big 
majority, this will be regarded as a mandate for medicare. 

Foreign Fare 

C ONGRBSS’S record in the foreign field in the past forinighi 
must inq;>ire the Administration with mixed feelings. True, 
it did not leave without approving both an authorisation and an 
appropriation for foreign aid; the actual funds, at $3.25 billion, 
were only $250 million below the President’s original request, the 
smallest cut for many years. For both economic and military aid 
he will have slightly more to spend than Congress gave Mr 
Kennedy last year. But this year’s request was allegedly pared 


to the ‘"bare bones.” It is also true that some of the worst 
features written into the authorisation BOl were spftetied or 
eliminated: interest rates on development teans will be b^cr 
than they have been, but not as high as the Senate suggested. 
Americans who receive contracts under foreign aid need lictt take 
a loyalty oath, as the Senate provided originally. 

Where the real damage was done was in Companion Measures. 
Shipments of surplus food (food-for-pcace) supplement foreign aid 
proper by about 50 per^cent; spending under this programme 
has averaged $1.7 billion a year. This rate will continue but it 
is authorised for only two years; the President had asked for a 
five-year extension. Moreover, the final version of the Bill retails 
the House of Representatives’ ban on allowing communist countries 
ro pay for su^ food with their own currencies, a tool which both 
Republican and Democratic Administrations have used to en¬ 
courage independence of Moscow in Poland and Jugoslavia. The 
ban, Senator Fulbright said indignantly, was sham anti¬ 
communism” but no doubt members ruiming for re-clcciion 
counted oh their constituents not knowing the difference. Certainly 
it makes nonsense of the Administration’s aim of building new 
bridges into eastern Eunspe. Poland, in particular, will suffer. 
Congress also voted itself a veto over grants of the foreign cur¬ 
rencies accumulated when food surpluses are sold. 

Finally, Congress failed to do two things which are of great 
importance to many under-developed countries, particularly in. 
Latin America. In its haste to be gone the House did not rescind 
its vote against setting up machinery to carry out the International 
Coffee Agreement; this is designed to smooth out fluctuations in 
the price of coffee which can cost producing countries almost as 
much as they receive in foreign aid. And Congress also went 
home without extending the provisions of the Sugar Act under 
which quotas for foreign countries arc set; these expire at the 
end of December. The stumbling-block was the demand of 
domestic producers of beet sugar for higher quotas. Whether 
foreign suppliers will suffer materially remains to be seen but 
ihcir confidence in the stability of American policy must be shaken. 

Rights in Court 

T he Supreme Court recognised this week that the road to 
equal rights for America’s Negroes still remains Jong and 
difficult, as it plunged straight into two civil rights cases on the 
first day of its new session. The Court clearly hopes to rule as 
soon as possible on the controversy over the constitutionality of the 
section of the new Act outlawing discrimination in places of 
public accommodation. Two lower federal courts have recently 
handed down contradictory decisions on this. In Atlanta, three 
federal judges upheld the law and forbade a motel to turn away 
Negroes. But in Binningham, Alabama, a trio of federal judges 
decided that, in prohibiting discrimination in hotels and restaurants 
and similar lotal establislments, Congress had exceeded its con¬ 
stitutional power to regulate conamcrce between the states. Accord¬ 
ing to this decision Ollic’s Barbecue, a small restaurant In Birming¬ 
ham, was not engaged in interstate commerce and was not bound 
to serve both races. In arguing the government’s case, the Solicitor 
General declared this week that racial segregation “ impedes inter 
state travel, which is interstate commerce.” 

Meanwhile, violence and bombings have continued at such a pace 
in Mississippi that 18 Democratic Congressmen have asked Presi¬ 
dent Johnson to use federal authority to restore law and order. 
But the Federal Bureau of Investigation, the arm of the Justice 
Department which is already active in Mississippi, has never been 
more unwelcome there. Within the past week, its agents have 
arrested 10 white Mississippians in connection with three of the 
17 bombings which have taken place since June. And the FBI 

Continued on page 154 
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* Labour and the Law 

IROM A SPliClAL CORRIiSPONDtNT 

FEW months ago the National Labour 
Relations Boards an administrative 
agency charged with the interpretation and 
enforcement of the Taft-Hartlcy Act, issued 
an extraordinary order providing for an elec- 
lion among employees at a strike-bound 
Tennessee plant to determine whether the 
majority of them desired to be represented 
by a trade union. This order was not iih- 
usual in itself ; the board has conducted such 
^ “ union representation *' elections ever since 
Its inception in 1935. The novelty consisted 
in the fact that the board ordered the election 
before receiving briefs from the parties' 
lawyers, in order to preserve the voting rights 
of strikers who had been replaced in their 
jobs one year earlier and who could not have 
\’oted if the board had not acted before that 
year expired. This much publicised decision 
made more people aware of what labour 
lawyers, trade unionists and sophisticated 
employers have known for the past three 
► years. The new '‘Kennedy ^ard” is 
valiantly attempting to reverse the postwar 
ride of hostility that has run against trade 
unions in the United States. 

Seventeen years ago a Republican Con¬ 
gress passed the Taft-Hartlcy or “ slave 
labour” Act in the face of President 
Truman's strong veto and the wrath of trade 
union leaders. Matters got worse in 1959 
when a Democratic Congress approved the 
Landrum-Griifin Act, which not only sub¬ 
jected internal union practices to a most 
comprehensive scrutiny but also imposed 
^ new restraints on certain types of picketing. 
Both Acts amended—some said the more 
accurate description was obliterated—the 
Wagner Act of 1935, labour’s “ Magna 
Caita,” which had, among other things, 
required employers to bargain with unions 
representing a majority of their employees. 
Tn 1960 the Dcmocra*tic party platform, as 
usual, spoke of re];i^ling the more offensive of 
these amendments and the American labour 
movemem invested heavily in a Democratic 
viaory in that year-^s it is doing again this 
year. But even after Mr Kennedy’s victory 
no proposals for changing the legislation 
^ever came from the White House, so hope¬ 
less did the President consider this cause 
10 be. 

Nevertheless, he recognised the dangers 
inliercnt in the shrinking membership of 
trade unions and the difficult organisational 
problems that unions were encountering in 
the South and with white-collar workers— 
in short, the fact that the advance of collec¬ 
tive bargaining had been halted. Moreover, 
if the Kennedy Administration’s policy of 
wage restraint was not to have unpleasant 
repercussions on the normally generous sup¬ 
port which the large trade unions give to the 
Democratic party, a quid pro quo that was 
more than a gesture was needed. Soon after 
he took office Mr Kennedy appointed Mr 
Frank McCulloch and Mr Gerald Brown— 


both liberals—to the NI..RB and thus gave 
the Democrats a majority of three to two on 
the board. A controversial shift in labour 
policy followed. Although lately the board 
has been holding back somewhat, largely in 
response i('» congressional criticism, the 
unions can no longer blame Washington if 
they still fail to grow. 

T he new “ Kennedy board " immediately 
reconsidered and reversed a number of 
the ” Eisenhower board's ” opinions ; one of 
these had rejected union arguments that 
companies were legally obliged to bargain 
about decisions to sub-contract or “contract 
t3ut ” work for economic rc.isons; this con¬ 
troversy is to go before the Supreme Court. 
Mr McCulloch, appointed chairman of the 
board by President Kennedy, was most con¬ 
cerned about employers who discharged pro- 
union employees in order to break an organ¬ 
ising campaign, doing so with the full 
realisation that such action was unlawful 
and regarding the subsequent order from the 
board requiring reinstatement and back pay 
for the employees concerned as a “penalty 
fee.” In answer to these tactics, the board 
began to require such an employer to bar¬ 
gain with the union even though it no longer 
Iiad a majority among the workers. Further¬ 
more, the “ penally fee ” was made into 
more of a penalty. 

Inflammatory literature which is handed 
out by employers to the workers during a 
drive to organise a union in a plant has led 
the board to set aside many an election in 
which employees have voted against a 
uniem. Besides tightening up on the con¬ 
tent of such propaganda, the NLRB has 
struck a heavy blow at the “captive audi¬ 
ence” method of campaigning, when em¬ 
ployers call workers together on company 
rime and property and deliver ami-union 
speeches which are in themselves lawful. 
The NLRB decision that grates most 
harshly on the traditional concept of pro¬ 
perty is, however, a square holding that an 
employer has no absolute right to cease his 
operations if his purpose is to avoid his 
obligation to bargain with a union. This 
is now on appeal to the Supreme Court. 

This line of cases has aroused the ire of 
such organisations as the National Associa¬ 
tion of Manufacturers and the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. Congressmen 
Landrum (Democrat, of Georgia) and Griffin 
(Republican, of Michigan) claim that their 
legislation has been emasculated, c;«pecially 
by NLRB decisions which permit certain 
types of picketing. But, although conserva¬ 
tives speak of abolishing the board and hand¬ 
ing labour disputes over to the federal courts, 
this is purely for the ears of sympathetic 
constituents back home—unless^ of course, 
Mr Goldwater enters the White House. 

In ail fairness, the board has enforced the 
law pretty faithfully—with regard to every¬ 
one concerned. Recently it ruled that it is 


an unfail' labour practice for a union to dis¬ 
criminate in its membership m grounds of 
race. And the board's prohibition on picket¬ 
ing of the secondary boycott type, which 
only seeks to advise the public that one par¬ 
ticular product was made by non-union 
labour, points up the two-sided nature (tf 
the bKiard’s interpretations. But this decision 
was overturned by the Supreme Conn. 

The Supreme Court iisoli has been re¬ 
sponsible lately for an exciting, althv>ugh 
comparatively unnoticed, evolution of new 
labour Jaw as it has dealt with the ever 
increasing volume of cases in this field. In 
its last term it continued the task of fashion¬ 
ing principles to govern labour contracts 
which began in 1957 when the Court held 
that such contracts could be enforced in 
both federal and state courts and that 
federal law was to apply in either tribunal. 
This year the Court held that individuals as 
well as unions and employers may sue for 
violation of contract. The idea that the 
worker, as an individual, has a duty of fair 
representation owed to him by both autln)rs 
of the code under winch he is employed 
seems to have finally arrived. 

Another area receiving the Court’s atten¬ 
tion has been that of pre-emption—^thc ques¬ 
tion of when federal legislation is so detailed 
as to exclude state jurisdiction. So far the 
law is that, unless there is violence, the 
federal NLRB nearly always has jurisdiction. 
In one case the Court carefully applied 
federal rather than state law to claims for 
damages arising out of an unlawful secondary 
boycott. This saves the union from excessive 
wards in anti-labour state courts, which are 
found particularly in the South. 

The unions hope that the Court will now 
extend similarly enlightened criteria to other 
cases, in particular to those which it has 
accepted for the term that began this week. 
But the really controversial aspect of the 
C.ourt’s “new” approach may lie in its 
superficial contradiction. For while the 
T^t-Hartley Act is being interpreted in a 
manner favourable to the unions, in other 
labour cases the Court has b<^ giving 
special recognition to individual rights, thus 
providing authoritative support for the first 
rime for the proposition that union power 
may have become a bit unwieldy in some 
places even for those liberals who auto¬ 
matically act as apologists for labour. 

TRADE UNION MEMBERS 
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lus been bitterly criticised by £he#JJ 4 eshoba County grand /ury, 
which was investigating the murders <rf three young civil rights 
workers last June. The )Ury, which adjourned without making any 
charges, blamed the FBI for its lack of success; the agency had 
refused to turn over the results of its own inquiries, including 
those which led to the discovery of the victims' bodies. But the 
Justice l>paninent had ordered the FBTs agents to reserve all 
their evidence for the federal grand jury which was convened in 
Biloxi, Mississippi, some distance from the scene of the crime. 
The federal jurors handed down indictments against five of the 
Neshoba County police force, charging them with the federal 
offence of depriving citizens of their civil rights—specifically by 
beating and whipping Negroes. It is thought chat the FBI wants 
to wait to get an even clearer case before asking a state grand 
jury, which has jurisdiction over charges of murder (a state, not 
a federal, offence), to bring indictments against some of their white 
peers in the triple murder case. 



Polls- 
Their Uses 
and 

Abuses 

FROM A SPECIAL 
CORRESPONDENT 


“TJ UBLIC opinion 
i pidl ’’ is a term 

used loosely by Ameri- ' • j- jS 

can political coramen- 

tators to lump together 

many different organi- 

sations investigating 

political opinions by 

means of lengthy interviews with sample cross-sections of the 
electorate. The best known are those conducted by the American 
Institute of Public Opinion (the Gallup Poll), Mr Louis Harris (the 
Harris Survey; and the field Res^ch Corporation in California 
and sold on a regular syndicated basis to newspapers. Unsophisti¬ 
cated readers think that these polls foretell the results months 
Ixforc an elecriccu The^poUsters themselves emphasise rightly that 
the most their surveys can do is to report current opinion or, ovef; 
a period of time, trends in the popularity of competing candidates* 
In the closely-fought Republican presidential primary in California 
in June, a trend to Senator Goldwacer just before his victory in that 
election caught both the Field and Harris surveys still showing 
Governor Rockefeller as the ^'ictor. 

The nominaticMfli rf Mf Goldwatcr might be treated as evidence 
that the newspaper polls do not dictate policies since the Republi 
cans chose a candidate whom the polls were then describing as 
unpopular even among the Republicans. However, Mr Goldwateris 
condnued unpopularity is now a source of anxiety for the pollsters. 
Consistently the sur^'eys mdicare chat he is likely to get less than 
38 per cent of the vote, running worse than any Republican since 
Mr Landon in 1936. Privately, the pollsters wonder whether his 
reputation for racism, war-mougering and plain old-fashioned 
stupidity makes some of his supporters hesitant to own up to their 
preference. Yet, on the same theory, the way in which Democrats 
are characterised as morally corrupt, inciters to mob violence and 
w'eak on communism might make respondents hesitate to admit to 
voting for Mr Johnson, Given the zeal of the true believers backing 
Mr Goldwater^ it seems unlikely that there are a significant number 


of Americans who would deny with their lips strong right-wing 
stirrings in their hearrs. 

Unless this year's presidendal balloting produces a disastrous 
upset, the pollsters who must forecast the victor publicly have little 
to worry about in 1964. Their readers are more inclined to 
remember whether the pollster picked the winner than whether 
his forecast was within the narrow limits of statistical sampling 
error. By contrast, in ipficr an eriw of about 2 per cent, which 
can happen in any survey; could have put a pollster on mcord as 
predicting victory for Mr Nixon, the man who lost. The pub¬ 
licity given to the findings of the pollsters (publiaty which they 
seek) inevitably ini^olvcs Aem in controversy with politicians who 
have a vested interest in impugning unfavourable forecasts. 

Commercially, the pollsters do not make big profits from rheir 
press reports, b^use surveys can cost $25,000 or more to nin 
and few newspapers can afford to pay large sums for stories %liac 
fill only half a column of type. Intellectually, it can be frustrating 
to take dozens of interesting tables and compress their meaning 
into the very limited space offered by the press. Mr Harris has 
been fortunate in his Newsweek contract, which gives him the 
column inches required to analyse surveys in some depth. In bis 
spare time, Mr Field writes reports which he is happy to give to 
the few who show an interest in extended analysis of his data. 
The Roper Public Opinion Research Centre at Williamstown, 
Massachusetts, contains hundreds of thousands of business machine 
cards produced by old surveys and academic social scientists can 
analyse them for a fee. The existence of this historical archive is 
a boon, say, to a scholar who wishes to study public opinion and 
McCarthyism in the early nineteen-fifties. 


O N eleaion night, Mr Harris will not lack for space or audience 
when he extrapolates final results for the Columbia Broad¬ 
casting System from early returns in scattered precincts. The 
National Broadcasting Company will also have a team of experts 
at work. The extrapolation of results Is an operation that employs 
thousands of man hours before the data are fed into the computer. 
Except for the entertainment value, it is difficult to see the point 
of having results (whether right or wrong) a few hours before the 
counts end. 

Bur private polls, conducted on behalf of politicians formulating 
campaign strategics, are of considerable utility. It is estimated 
rhat two-thirds of the senatorial candidates and three-quarters of 
the Govemora employ pollsters when campaigning, as does nearly 
every presidential hopeful. At present, Mr Johnson appears to find 
the private polls carried out for the Democrats quite reassiirmg to 
his ego, for they indicate that he will have a majority of about 14 
million votes. He is not above leaking them to friends and to the 
press. The practical purpose of a private poll, however, should .be 
to give the candidate an honest assessment of the issues, the regions 
and the voting groups where be is running badly, as well as of dtose 
where he is strong. 

In practice, many politicians prefer to be mesmerised by fore¬ 
casts ^results, rather than consider the possibility that the pollsters 
may get the sense of the electorate better through statistics than 
a politician can through his fingertips and contgas with hangers 
on. Politicians who have hired pollsters who gre not experienced 
in political work can complain legitimately that the ubles which 
they receive for their money, whfie interesting, are not always of 
obvious tactical utility. Any intelU^t campaigner can draw 
several conflicting inferences from tables and an unintelligent one 
may need assistance in drawing any. Mr Louis Harris owes his 
high teputatimi among politicians to his ability to suggest cam- 
pai^ strategies in the light of his survey work. But this year 
television and newspaper contracts have neutralised him politicly; 
however, Mr Oliver Quayle, one of his deputies, has established a 
new firm to cater for Mr Harrises former Democratic clients. 
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tribution and Its important contacts in each 
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posal, free, through Pan Am’s unique World- 
Wide Marketing Service. You can get the 
names of buyers and distributors overseas 
—names carefully screened by Pan Am to 



save you executive time. Let Pan Am tell 
you about local economic conditions, tariff 
and money exchange procedures, import- 
export laws, and important facts about the 
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Beginning of the Etid in India 


India under Morley and Minto: 

Politics Behind Revolution, Repression and 
Reforms 

,By M. N. Das. 

Allen & Unwin. 279 pages. 451, 

Lord Minto and the Indian Nationalist 
Movement, 1905 to 1910 

By Syed Razi Wasti. 

Oxford University Press. 262 pages. 30s. 

T he era of Curzon and Minto, almost 
exactly half way, as it turned out, 
between the Mutiny and Independence, 
marked the beginning of the end of British 
. rule in India. Of diose with major parts 
in this first act, few sensed that, benevolent 
or ruthless, imperialism would not long con¬ 
tain the political consequences of the impact 
of “ modernity.” Morley came nearest: 
“ Reforms may not save the Raj,’’ he told 
Minto in 1908, ” but if they do not, nothing 
else will.” “ They certainly will not,” 
Minto retorted with proconsular superbia, 
The Raj will not disappear . • . because we 
shall fight for the Raj as hard as we have 
ever fought, if it comes to fighting, and wc 
shall win, as we have always won. 

Yet Minto believed in governing India 
with sympathy ”—according to his lights. 
^It was, if we arc to credit his correspon¬ 
dence with Morley, this belief and not only 
a shrewd assessment of political expediency 
which impelled his effort to associate with 
British rule all those Indian “ interests ”— 
princes and chiefs, landowners and 
Moslems, “loyal and moderate” profes¬ 
sional men—^whosc spokesmen might accept 
some share in a “ constitutional autocracy ” 
in which the “ultimate guidance” must 
remain British. In such a perspective, Con¬ 
gress “ moderates ” suffered from two dis¬ 
abilities: they did not seem to represent 
iany interest solidly rooted in Indian society, 
^whilc the “ colonial self-government ” 
they demanded involved a parliamentary 
regime incohipatible with British “ ultimate 
guidance.” 

Opinions on the relationship between the 
Conservative Viceroy, whose coolness and 
shrewdness reflected his early experiences 
as a “gentleman rider” under the 
soubriquet Mr Roily as much as any more 
sophisticated politics, and the Liberal 
Secretary of State, a sceptical politician 
whose sensitivity was “almost feminine” 
—^he was known to his colleagues as 
Priscilla—has hitherto rested nu^y on 
Merley’s own account in his Recolleaions 
and Lady Minto’s later version in “ India, 
Minto and Morley.” Morley professed 


himself content with the verdict pronounced 
by The Times in 1914 that he and Minto 
seemed 

to have come simultaneously to much the 

same conclusions and both worked in a spirit 

of cordial co-operation to carry out ihcir joint 

ideas. 

But he contrived, albeit with becoming 
modesty, to suggest that he had been the 
dominant partner. Minto resented the 
widespread belief that Morley was the real 
author of the reforms: not only because 
of his own part but also because he was 
most anxious that London should not seem 
to have been able to force the Government 
of India's hand. Lady Minto naturally 
wished to vindicate her husband, and did $0 
with skin. 

In i960 the private papers of both Morley 
and Minto b^ame available to scholars. 
Dr Wasti, a Pakistani, and Dr Das, an 
Indian, have now published their con¬ 
clusions after examining these new docu¬ 
ments. Morley's account does not show up 
well. Both authors agree that it was the 
Viceroy who “ won the game ”—as he put 
it to the King’s Private Secretary in 1910. 
Morley and A^nto certainly did not agree 
and, especially in the last two years, Minto 
thought their relations far from cordial. He 
was increasingly exasperated by Morley’s 
“ perpetual interference,” by the support 
given to Indian “ agitators ” by radicals in 
London, and by Morley’s obstinate hos¬ 
tility to his repressive measures against 
“ extremists ” and “ terrorists,” particularly 
deportation without trial and the rigorous 
Press law enacted in 1910. 

On the much debated issue of Minto's 
motives in securing the separate represen¬ 
tation of Moslems, these authors reach 
different conclusions. Dr Wasti finds that 
neither the Moslem deputation of 1906 nor 
its demands were inspired or engineered by 
the Government and “ there is no evidence 
whatsoever ” to suggest that Minto’s policy 
was based on “Divide and Rule.” He 
accepts at their face value Minto’s anxiety 
to secure the representation of many classes 
and interests, of which the Moslems were 
only one, and his hope that, with larger 
representation of such classes, causes of 
unrest would disappear and British rule be 
strengthened. Dr Das, on the other hand, 
sees separate representation as only one, 
though the most disastrous, example of 
Minto’s determination to maintain British 
rule indefinitely and his skill in imposing his 
own views on Morley. In part, the differ¬ 
ence between them rests on a different 
evaluation of the outcome. 


Dr Wasli’S;; wratjye is beUer,^mga|us^ 
and pis'l ii'niclierln 

detail iand m6fe aubtite in^ analysfi. In bdtk, 
Morley remains enigmadcdlv in the 
shadows while the eittent to which Minto 
really spoke for ^ oppose to the 

top people in the Government of India is 
hardly exafiaihed, though Dr Das tondieil 
on this impoitant point. Neither considers 
the situation ip its larger aspect as-the proto¬ 
type of one that was to recur elsewhere as 
local nationalism confronted a declining 
empire. But if neither is definitive, both 
are interesting and useful contributions to 
imperial, as well as Indian, history. 

Eena Meena Mim Mo? 

Behaviour in Uncertainty and its Social 
Implications 

By John Cohen, 

Allen & Unwin. 207 pages. 30s. 

D aily we have to make innumerable 
choices, some trivial, some fraught 
with risk to pocket or premge, to life or 
limb. Much of Professor Cohen’s published 
work has been concerned with designing 
experiments to show faow people behave in 
conditions of uncertainty, how they weigh 
evidence and assess risk, what estimates they 
make of their chances of success or failure. 
In this book his experimental work, which 
has largely been imblished. in specialist 
journals from 195^ Upwards, is incorpor¬ 
ated in a succesai^ of chafers on the 
weighing of evidence, on gambling and lot¬ 
teries, on the behaviour of motorists and 
pedestrians, on suicide and on skill in sport. 
The book is rounded ot by sdmlarly excur¬ 
sions into the history of lotteries and divina¬ 
tion. This is a curious and unfamiliar corner 
of psychology and, dealing as it does with 
computational aspects of mind, one that has 
been neglected during the last fifty years of 
preoccupation with emotion and witii dyna¬ 
mic determinants of behaviour. 

Non-mathematicians,, afraid kst any 
formal treatment of odds must be arid, can 
be reassured. Profesor Cohep is never duU, 
and his experiments, for exampl^ with foot¬ 
ballers are very entertaining. In 1962 he 
published the results of tests vpidc with 
the heb of four teanu: Manchester United, 
West Bromwich Albion, Mandieater Univ¬ 
ersity and Manchester Grammar School. 
Each player had first to estimate his chance 
of shooting successfully at a manned goal 
from various distances directly in front of 
it. He then had to shoot from these dis¬ 
tances. In gdieral, ^ estimates were sub¬ 
stantially accurate, but there were differ¬ 
ences between the teams, as between indi¬ 
viduals. The university team appears to 
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ha'i'c been ihe most cautious in its cxpecca- 
(ions. Among the conclusums chat the 
author has b^n able to draw is one that is 
common to many of his other sets of experi¬ 
ments: people lend to overestimate their 
cxpccutioa of success if they think chat 
success is unlikely and they tend to under- 
estiihate it if the task is easy. 

In a chapter on suicide the author reports 
the information he was able to gather from 
official sources, coroners' irecords ahd,sb on 
about all the successful suicide pacts which 
took place in England and Wales in the four 
years 19^3-58. He found 58 psdlrs. This 
material is <« great interest, especially to all 
those professionally involved, and docs liot 
seem to have been published elsewhere. 
I.egend Inight make one suppose that most 
of (he suicides would be despairing lovers, 
but in fact this situation is only desaibed 
in five of the pairs. The great majority of 
pacts were much less romantic and were 
between married couples, middle aged or 
older, who were often childless. The man 
was frequently retired or out of work, and 
either he or his wife, or sometimes botli, 
suffered from some grave physical illness. 
There are poignant quotations from the 
notes chat many of these people left behind 
them. 

In the course of his work Professor Cohen 
has abstracted several useful generalisations 
about how we tend to think and behave in 
situations involving risk. But he would 
probably be the first to admit that for any 
particular person in a particular situation 
individual factors of temperament, person¬ 
ality and motive far outweigh these more 
general factors in determining w^hat that 
person actually does. 


Mexican Case-History 

Pedro Maitinea: A Mexican Peasant and 
His Family 

By Oscar Lewis. 

Seeker atid Warburg. 534 pages. 48s. 

T he author, a New Yorker who has long 
been professor of anthropology at the 
University of Illinois, first visited Mexico 
in 1943. Amplifying Redficld's classic work 
on the Morelos village of Tepoztlan near 
Cuernavaca, he began using the tape- 
recorder when it became available and re- 
editing its recordings of die ordinary Mexi¬ 
can's talk. To achieve this requires mudi 
trust, for Mexicans are a reserved folk, 
quiet and peaceable, violent and euphoric 
only when inebriated. Professor Lewis must 
have been signaUy trusted, for his first such 
essay into the realm of self-revelation was 
The Children of S^chez," a seif-unfolded 
story of a Mexico City dweller and his 
extended family" dependants in one of 
the many urban compounds where little 
dwellings are ranged around a central com¬ 
munal 3^aid, guarded by a janitor. It created 
worldwide interest and elicited great praise. 

Now Dr Lewis has achieved something 
even more remarkable; he has edited the 
evidently honest revelations of a Mexican 
peasant (the ambience is clearly that of 


Tepoztlan though he gives fictitious names 
to place and people) and Us wife, one of 
his sons and one daughter, Momver the 
tape-recordings occurred over a span of 
nearly twenty years. Thus the family^s vicis¬ 
situdes during its growth and diminution 
are related to those of its members in their 
separate generations. Pedro's infidelities 
ar^ faithfdly revealed and recorded by him ; 
they take on quite another aspect when 
related by w^< His hard, almost harsh, 
treatment of^ wife afid cnildren seems to 
him requirfd.by a savage fxi^^nce in an 
unkind cUihate at uhrdenung toil' imii 
enemies^ He broke with the Roman church, 
became (of all things) a Seventh Day Adven¬ 
tist, then something of a freethinker, then 
returned towards church, but ends aged 
over 70 in i960 despairing: 
now I belk^c in ndthiog . .. . Good or bad, 
I was what I wa<i • • I came into the world 

naked and I will leave naked, and 'that is the 
truth . . . But I don't know enough not to 
believe in anything, so I believe only in the 

prophets_We are blindfolded! All of us! 

This is a true peasant speaking truth as he 
sees it; and it is, as a man's and a family's 
case-history, shattering. 

The audW prmts many valuable guides 
to a way of lue unimagmable in any so- 
called** Western” i^icty, affluent or not. 
His historical, political, economic analyses 
and digests are invaluable and sound. He 
shows how the pagan Aztec superstitions 
dominate liie peasants' conception of the 
church and its ritual: unknown gods must 
be placated everywhere ; natural human pro¬ 
cesses are menaced by unknown forces all 
the rime, to which obeisance must be made. 
Gonchka, fourth chOd out of the dozen 
born alive to poor Esperanza, the w^e, goes 
to college to teach ; gets into trouble ; and 
within one year of tearing her child she 
has lapsed, career all gone, to barefoot vil¬ 
lage ways and looks as old as her mother. 
Boys and girls introduce each other to sex 
as soon as their bodies can take it. Pedro's 
family, born and living and dying across 
the span from the overthrow of Porfirio Diaz 
in 1910 to Esperanza’s death in 1956, 
merely subsists, never free of debt, harried 
by political dissensions from place to place, 
riven asunder by disasters and deaths, 
wringing barely a living from the soil (their 
own or communal allotment), and patiently 
enduring. Pedro himself, village councilman 
and no mean politico, is the least patient. 
He is urged to think and act by a demonic 
energy, a divine dissatisfaction with things 
as they arc. But he admits at the end of it 
all that the ignorant (who can be rich) 
and the poor (who cannot) can never achieve 
any progress. 

The hackneyed phrase was never apter: 
this is a pow^ul human document. It is 
not for cosy minds or nice stomachs; yet 
they need it most. One reader, at any rate, 
put the big book, down at the close with 
the awful awareness that this is how more 
than half of humanity lives, if you can call 
it that. Talented, perceptive, sympathetic, 
self-effacing, Professor Lewis has performed 
an even bi^r public service than he did 
with ‘*Thc ChUdren of Sanchez.” The 
service is, rightly, shocking. 
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Prince in Exile 

The Tragedy of Charles II in the Years 
lC30-l(m 

By Hester W. Chapman. 

Cape. 415 pages. 35s. 

A fter Parliament's vktory in the Civil 
War, one of its first steps was to 
abolish the monarct^ and declare England 
a Commonwealth. TTie chief victim (apart 
from Charles I) was the heir-apparentj the 
future Charles 11. He was then a boy of 
sixteen, and he was destined to spend the 
next twelve years in exile, supported by the 
charity of foreign governments and sur- 
^(.>unded by an impoverished court. 

These years are usually treated as a pre¬ 
liminary to Charles’s life as ruler; yet 
ihcy arc of great interest since the 
calamitous change in his fortunes had a 
profound effect on his character. What is 
open to question is whether Mrs Chapman 
is right in describing this effect as a tragedy. 
Admittedly during this period Charles 
changed from an open affectionate boy into 
a cynical, realistic and unscrupulous man ; 
bm this may have increased his capabilities 
.<i-> a ruler, and he was undoubtedly one of 
ihe ablest men to sit on the English throne 
—it anyone could have moulded the English 
coiistiiuiion into a bureaucratic despotism 
supported by the Anglican church, ii was 
(-.harlcs. One may question the assertion 
ihat he bequeathed his brother the strongest 
prerogative in English history, but the fact 
that the leading authority on his reign can 
make it is a measure of his political success. 

Charles learnt his politics in a hard 
school. It was not the flight from 
Worcester, or the variotis plans for risings 
in his favour that trained him in the arts 
management, but the intrigues and 
quarrels of his friends. A feud developed 
among the e.vilcs between the “constiiu- 
lional ” party led by Hyde, the later Earl 
of Clarendon, and the “ Louvrians ” centred 
4>n the Queen Mother. Mrs Chapman’s 
account of Henriettst, Maria’s prolonged 
attempts tp marry Charles to La Grande 
Mademoiselle (the greatest heiress in 
1'ranee) and that lady’s reactions to the 
proposal make amusing reading; but there 
is no doubt that Henrietta Maria’s exasper- 
Hiing temperament and militant Catholicism 
nearly ruined her son’s cause. Charles’s 
Itlair with Lucy Walter is also dealt with in 
some detail, but Mrs Chapman concludes 
ihat there is no conclusive evidence v)f a 
marriage contract that would have legiti¬ 
mised the Duke of Monmouth. 

Charles is, in fact, an example of the 
generalisation that the ablest rulers arc 
those who learn in adversity, and who 
mature without the corruption of power. 
The flaw of this assertion in Charles's case 
is that although he was without power, he 
was not without corruption. Here perhaps 
(me is forced to agree with Mrs Chapman 
that there was an element of tragedy. But 
the tragedy did not lie in the personal 
development of Charles, but in that, when 
he regained bis throne, he used his ability 
for his own ends and not for the ben»:fit of 


ihc country be had returned to rule. His 
political outlook was personal rather than 
national; he could betray the interests of 
his subjects in a secret treaty of which they 
had no knowledge, and schme to hand xhe 
throne to his brother in a mistaken bat pro¬ 
found belief in the divine right of the Stuart 
house to rule, however reactionary and inept 
the candidate. Charles’s monument is the 
total failure of his policies after his death. 

Mrs Chapman rightly regards the years 
of exile as crucial to Charles's dcvclopncrar. 
She concentrates on personal rdati6n$hips, 
and her book is more concerned with 
personalities than politics, but it is the more 
readable for this reason. It is also the only 
easily available account of tibis particular 
subject. 

Bringing Nations Together 

Systems of Integrating the 
International Community 

Edited by Elmer Plischke, 

Van hlostrand. 207 pages. 338. 

lilS book is sound, solid and useful; 
it does, however, claim Loo much for 
itself. The dust jacket declares that the 
essays “ describe and assess, at a sophisti¬ 
cated level, the various systems of inter¬ 
national integratipn.” It is exactly this that 
the essays fail to do: they recount the fac* 
tors moving for integration in several case 
Studies, hut they arc elementary rather than 
sophisticated, descriptive rather than ana¬ 
lytical. In short, what might have been a 
critical study on a fascinating theme turns 
(vui to be a collection of the commonplace. 

The underlying thesis propounded by 
Professor Plischke, who has edited this 
volume and contributed an introductory 
chapter, is that iniematioiial integrarion 
occurs simultaneously through a variety of 
systems, notably confederal, supranational, 
federal, and transnational interparty coales¬ 
cence. As an example of confederation 
Francis Wilcox tackles the subject of the 
United Narion.s and state sovereignty. 
Instead of an assessment in depth of the 
concept of state sovereignty in international 
organisation, Mr Wilcox has contented him¬ 
self with some unexceptional comments on 
domestic jurisdiction, the General Assembly, 
the Afro-Asian block, the role of the Secre¬ 
tary-General, p>cace-keeping and financial 
solvency. There is liitle to disagree with, 
but all of these subjects have t^en more 
fully dealt with elsewhere and their harness¬ 
ing to the co-ordinating theme of integra¬ 
tion is not successfully achieved. Not only 
is this focus blurred ; there is little atten¬ 
tion given to the more promising and less 
noticed progress being made in the field of 
functional integration in United Nations 
(operations. 

Professor Arnold Zurcber assesses^ the 
European Community as a supranational 
approach to European integration. His essay 
is really a compressed tcxtht«*-fikc 'account 
of the functions of the various cosBmunity 
organs: to treat the Court, Comimssion and 
Investment Bank in three brief paragraphs 
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adds litdc to our knowledge of their roles at 
foccet for international integration. As for 
the European Parliament, ProfessOr Ztircher 
notes its lack of EUrO{M^*’ Or cMi*ttirect, 
mandate and the constitutional limitations 
within which it operates. He observes, how¬ 
ever, that between May 1961 and June 1962 
Parliament gave its views bn the plan to 
associate Greece, on energy and transporc 
policies, on tfricu^ral proposes and on 
anti*cartel policy; and he oondodcs that 
** in spite of its weaknesses, its institutioDal 
record, therefore, has been qfs^ oiutstand- 
ing,** The reader may forgive lor won¬ 
dering what is the precise meaning of " in- 
stituQ^ ** in this contest-Hlse mote so as 
the introductory editorial chapter fcequei^ 
equates institutionalisation of relations with 
international integration. 

Professor FriSlrich^s essay on inter¬ 
national federalism is an interesting contri¬ 
bution ; in it the contemporary notions of 
federalism, developed from classical theory, 
are observed in terms of recent p^tical pro¬ 
cesses in France, the Soviet Union, Africa 
and the Caiibb^ The movement away 
from the monolithic nature of the com¬ 
munist Mode it the sul^ect of Frafessor 
KulskTs chapter. There are cursory 
accounts of the Jugoslav quarrd, Hungarian 
and Polish discontent, arid the Sino-Soviec 
split—but whether these papm are a study 
in regional and ideologica] dkstntegration, or 
evidence of hope for universal integration, 
is not very clear. 
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242 pnm indadiiia platea. 12m. 6d. (Pelm 
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and John Harris. 768 pages tnd 64 plates. 
27a od. (Buildings of England Series.) Penguin, 


Current Affairs and PoBtical Thaory; 

Tni New Statb op Wbst Africa. By K. 
PoaL 206 pagea. 4s. 6cL (African Library.) 
South Africa: The Peasants' Revolt. By 
Govan MbekL 159 pages. 3s. 6d. (African 
LibmryJ SANcnoNs Against South Africa. 
Editccf by Ronald SegaL 272 pages. 4s. 6d. 
(SpeciaL) Ths Last Confuqan: Vietnam, 
South-East Asia and the West. By Denis 
Warner. 327 pages. 5s. (Special.) Tks New 
Britain: Labour's Plan, Selected Speeches, 
1964 By Harold Wilson. 134 pages. 3s. 6d. 
(Spedal.) Legacy op Strife: Cyprus from 
Rebellion to Qvil War. By Charles Foley. 187 
pagen 3a. 6d. (SpedaL) Law in a Changing 
SoosTV. (Abrid^ edition.) By W. Fried¬ 
mann. 475 pages. 7s. 6d. (Pelican.) THE 
Idea op Law By Dennis Lloyd. 363 pages. 
6t. (Pelican Oiig^naL) PeFigum. 
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ThougliL 1865-1901. By Sidney Fine. 478 
pagen 21a. THb Meaning of Marxism. By 
G. D. H. Cole. 301 pages. 15s. Roman 
FouncAL Ideas and PRAcncs By F. E. 
Adcock. 126 pages. 10a. 6d. University of 
Miehigm Press, London: Cresset Press, 

Tm Tyranny of Concepts: A C.riiique of 
Marxism. By Gordon Leff. 203 pages. 218. 
Paruambntakt Socialism: A Study in the 
Politics of Labour. By Ralph Miliband. 356 
pages. 12a. 6d. Merlin Press, 
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Greene. 432 pages. 13s. 6d. Cape. 
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21s. Yale University Press, 
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of Cdifomia Press, London: Cambridge Uni~ 
versity Press. 
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Endkott Osgood. 503 pages. 21s. University 
of CMcago Press, 

The United States and World War II: Two 
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347 pagea. 178. each. Harper and Row, 
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American Industry: Structure, Condua, Per- 
formance. By Richard Caves. 128 pages. 
12s. 6d. (32s. clothboimd.) (Foundations of 

Modem F.conomic8 Series.) Public Finance. 
By Otto Eckstein. 128 pages. 128. 6d. (32s. 
clothbound.) (Foundations of Modem Econo- 
mics Scries.) THb Common Market: Progress 
and Controversy. Edited by Lawrence B. 
Krause. 192 pages. 16s. (Modem Economic 
Issues Series.) The Making of Economic 
S cxXBTY. By Robert L. Heilbroner. 254 pages. 
24t. Prentice^Hdl Intemationd, 

History of Eoonomic Doctrines: An Intro¬ 
duction to Economic Theory. By Eduard 
Heimann. 272 pages. 98. (Gala^.) The 
Economics of Underdevelopment. A Series 
of Articles and Papers selected and edited by 
A. N. Agarwala and S. P. Singh. 510 pages. 
158. (Galaxy.) Oxford University Press, 

Towards a World op Plenty? By Barbara 
Ward. 79 pages. 128, Tororuo University 
I^ess. London: Oxford University Press. 

Money, Trade and Economic Growth : Survey 
Lectures in Economic Theory. By Harry G. 
Johnson. 199 pages. ISs. (University.) Allen 
and Unwin, 

EvFJtYBODv's Business. By A. P. Lcrncr. 134 
pages. 7s. Harper and Row, 


HisCory and Biography: 

the Classical Heritage and Its Benefict- 
ARIBS: From the CaioHngian Age to the End 
of the Renaissance. By R. R. Bolgar. 598 
pages. 22s. Freedom in the Western 
World; From the Dark Ages to the Rise of 
Democracy. By Herbert J. Muller. 447 pages. 
ISs. 6d. Europe Under the Old Regime. By 
A. Sorel. 86 pages. 7s. On the Eve of the 
Repormaiton. By U. von Hutten et d. 276 
pages. 13s. Notes on the State of Vir¬ 
ginia. By Thomas Jefferson. 244 pages. 
11s. 6d. Harper and Row, 

The Age of Reconnaissance. By J. H. Parry. 
383 pages. 95 cents. Theodore Roosevelt’s 
Letters to his Chudren. Edited by Joseph 
Bocklin Bishop. 158 pages. 60 cents. 
Abraham Lincxeln. A D^umentary Portrait 
through His Speeches and Writings: Edited by 
Don E. Fchrenbacher. 288 pa^. 75 cents. 
Ark of Empire : TTie American Frontier, 
1784-1803. By Dale Van Every. 384 pages. 
75 cents. New American Library, New York. 

The Urban Frontier: Pioneer Life in Early 
Pinsburgh, Cincinnati, Lexington, Louisville 
and St. Louis. By Richard C. Wade. 360 pages. 
178. University of Chicago Press, 

Historical Studies : Australia and New 
Zealand, Selected Articles. Compiled by J. J. 
Eastwood and F. B. Smith. 232 pages. 20s. 
(Australian Paperbounds.) Melbourne Univer¬ 
sity Press. London: Cambridge University 
Press, 

The Life and Work of Sigmund Freud. By 
Ernest Jones. (Edited and abridged by Lionel 
Trifling and Steven Marcus.) 670 pages. 
10s. 6d. (Pelican.) Penguin. 

Egypt of the Pharaohs: An Introduction. 
By Alan Gardiner. 479 pages. 12s. 6d. 

(Oxford.) Oxford University Press. 

A Short History of the Middle East. By 
George E, Kirk. 349 pages. 15s. (University.) 
Methuen, 

Florence Nighiingalb, 1820-1910. By Cecil 
Woodham-Smith. 444 pages. 6s. (Fontana.) 
Collins. 
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Aaotker Rfosrd Year 

Electricity us^ ip 1963-64 reached a new record of over 
120»000 niillion units—more than twice as much as nine 
jneais ago. After covering all its costs, the Supply Industo' 
in England and Wales achieved a £70 million balance of 
tevenue, all of which was ploughed back towards the cost 
of new plant 

EvaryDay... 

Eadi working day 48 miles of new mains were laid, and 
1,100 more consumers connected to the supply. 

tatbaNfMia... 

Many more people ore cooking by electricity today — 
If milikm more than in 1955. Over the same period the 
number of households with etectric refrigerators has 
increasedybar times ., 

Naif'Priet Elaetricitir 

The pul^ic demand for *off-peak* electricity for room and 
water heating, available at about half normal price, is rising 
fast. Over a quarter of a million Unit-plan storage heaters 
were bought in 1963-64. 

FaelEffieiancyUp 

More electricity is now being produced per ton of coal - 
18*0 more as compared with ten years ago. 

Oanstnictlon Costs Down 

Despite rising materials prices and wages, the cost per 
kilowatt of nt^' generating plant has been cut by more than 
one-third over the last ten years. Technical improvements 
and larger generating sets have made this possible. 

Big Resaarch Effort 

In a constant effort to improve efficiency and reduce costs,. 
the Industry is spending nearly £6 million a year on 
research. 

Nuclear Power 

The world's la^t poWtr stations—Berkeley and 

Bradwell-are now wnrki|ig ar'^foll capacity. Hinkley 
Point—larger sUU—wi| be operatllig by the end of the 
year and work is ifndefway five moie. 

lavostmoat laat Year ^.. 

To expatid the electricity s^ly and make it more secure, 
£469 million-over £11 million every working day-was 
invested in new plant, power lines and other equipment. 

Eai la tha Futura... 

The public demand for electricity will probably double in 
the next seven or eight years. Investment expenditure will 
rise to £700 million a year. In mounting this massive 
programme of expansion and in operating the system 
efficiently, the Industry relies on the loyal and effective co¬ 
operation of all its 210,000 employees. 


THE ELEermCITY COUNCIL 


' These facis are taken from the Annua! Report of the Eieetrieity Council for J963^64, Just issued. 


A short iUtisf rated booklet *'E!ecfvicifv Supply 63~64** may he obtained free of charge from Dept. Ft. 30 MiVbank. London. S.WJ. 
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A WhifF of Competition 


^ELECTRICITY “The industry in Us 
efforts to discharge to the full its 
responsibility to provide an efficient and 
economical system, will increasingly pursue 
additional loads in all worthwhile fields as 
capacity becomes available.'’ 

(Electricity Gnincil annual report this week.) 


GAS " There’s nothing to see. And yet, 
just oi>er a year ago, under tins placid 
En^ish field near Hitckin, the great new 
gas underground grid went on its way, 
ready to carry natural gas right throiigh the 
centre of England. ..." 

(Gas Council advertisement last month.) 


I T is a long time since anyone in Britain really bad to 
sell electricity. Here as in most other industrialised 
economies, no private business has enjoyed such a high 
and dependable rate of growth as this public utility, in Britain 
a nationalised one. Its enormous responsibility, zestful but 
capable at a minute's notice of becoming agonising, has been 
to supply the stuff. Three years ago, an expansion in demand 
that it has reckoned at 7-8 per cent a year quickened to 9 per 
cent. That slightly higher gear caused a few cold Christmas 
dinners, loaded another ^300 million of public investment cm 
top of the £2,000 million the nationaiised managers were 
(then) plaiming for the next five years, blemished a reputa- 
*tion for omnipotence at the tip of a switch. It also caused 
them to shift their selling gear from low into neutral. Adver- 
dsing was allowed to go on, but simply to equate the name 
electridty with virtue (self-evident to anyone in the industry). 
Bur the word went down that it should not sell extra units, 
except perhaps wl^ everybody is asleep. Awake, customers 
might ^ encoura^ to take the extra power when it wasn’t 
there. 

Up to a few years ago, on the other hand, it seemed that 
almost nothing anybody in Britain could think of to do would 
sell more gas. Qear through the fifties, consumption remained 
^bstinately stuck around 2,500 million therms; from year to 
year, it went as often down as up. This despite a management 
minded more to commercialism, and a desperately lively sell¬ 
ing effort. Mr Therm flickered merrily, but not to much 
purpose. The industry ran (it still does) anxious market 
surveys about its public image. Cosy, luneteenth-century- 
smelling stuff, coob jolly wefl but then we’ve never really 
tried those new electric stoves, fit to aspbpiate the odd old- 
age pensioner ... but not quite Mrs 1970 ? Technologically, 
gas managements could dream. Economically, they anxiously 
reviewed inyesunent programmes, wondering how far it would 
be safer to ctmtract to ^ other people’s waste gas and not 
commit too much public capital. This was the kind of 
naticmalised industry, in shmt, that any Tory MP could safely 
pat on the head. 


Ii would be wrong to suggest, today, that the market pros¬ 
pects of these two nationalised fuels of convenience have 
reversed. Far from it, yet. But their relative levels of self- 
confidence have altered sharply ; and so have their marketing 
postures. Electricity, having been asked to extend its ambi¬ 
tions even more, has run into eighteen months of soggy 
demand growth long before its extra investment can fructify. 
Only 5.2 per cent more units sold, against the 11.4 per cent 
increase of 1962-63 and the 10 per cent annually it is now 
providing for, is .a low figure for this industry. Fat too 
early, certainly, to decide that 1961-63 was a freak and its 
soberer forecasting, earlier, may have been right; get the 
profile of the cold this winter just a shade wrong and there 
could be power cuts again. $0 the industry must go on bust¬ 
ing its braces to get in that extra nuu:^ of capacity that its 
sales, just possibly, might eventwdly make {Mrematiire. But 
the maigins are sdll too narrow, for a year or so^ to promote 
power regardless. 


A LITTLE of the gas industry’s contrasting return of dlafi, 
perhaps, is pditkral. In the MiObank lobbying, during 
the past four years, the gas bosses had it out with die 
hTational Coal Board. Over Luigi and over their future coal 
commitments in general, they faced their erstwhile monopoly 
stipidier of raw material: result, collapse of stout party. Lord 
Robens dealt with, the gasmen felt they might take on Pro¬ 
fessor Edwards and Headmaster Hinton. Sweetly this summer, 
when Sir Christopher was explaining ^ow an underground 400 
MVA transmission line cost more per mile than the M.i motor¬ 
way, they inserted pictures of a pretty cornfield in the press 
with the reminder that the gas transmission " md,” widi no 
fuss, goes underground. And this week, while Sit Ronald was 
explaining to the press that fiyc more area electricity boards 
would be putting up their prices in the next few months, the 
Gas Council Uandly pulled out of its Midlands conjurer’s box 
yet another naphtha process that would soon, they promised, 
make gas cheaper. 
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There is some sheer competence in marketing in this heady 
whiff of gast too. High speed gas," Sir itmiald Edtn^ 
mused recently, “ Don’t know ^at it means anything, nuM 
you. But it does sound good, doesn’t it ? " Tl^ m a rk e t i ng 
could indeed get ahead of itself, as indeed gas’s present self- 
confidence at present outpaces any real contpetidve petform- 
ance it can chalk up. Since i960 it has got off its plateau of 
consumption, and managed increases of about 5-6 per cent 
in sales. Nobody in electricity would ever be content with 
this. "The gas industty thinJa tomorrow.’’ It has to. 
Today is not^g much to shout about 

But the basic—and s^—foundatioo for this self-con¬ 
fidence about the future is technidogicaL Some dreams come 
true. Technically, for die last three to four years, everything 
has been coming ^e gas industry’s way; it has the certainty 
of much diat is to mature, and the chance of sometfaing 
hitherto quite out of its world. Hie revolution of 

the gas industry in the current quinquennium, in this age of 
high speed journalism, is now coming to be taken for granted 
almost before any of it has arrived in actual gas supply in 
England (even that first commercial cargo of liquid medme, 
remember, is not here yet). But it is only in timing that this 
widening of technical horizons has been overplayed, not in 
significance. 


W HAT continues to impress is how the succession of new 
technical possibilities have gone on dovetailing. The 
liquid methane exploit necessitated the gas transmission pipe¬ 
line and provoked the offers ot cheaper liquid petroleum gases. 
Continuous reforming of naphtha into lean gas, ICFs break¬ 
through, just fitted the time when British and European 
refiners, long on die light products of refinmg because the 
demand trends were stronger fM middle distillates and fuel 
oils than for gasoline, adjusted their minds to sell naphtha 
down towards its fuel value. ICFs further step m a straight- 
through process from naphtha to 500 B.TLU. town gas has 
potentially freed gas at last from the coal commitment Its 
total costs are lower dian prime costs tm catbonisadon : this 
is the classic economist’s criterion to justify premature replace¬ 
ment. Coal gasworks, even the last ooss built up to four years 
ago, except to the extent that they can be run commercially 
as coke factories. The low costs on the nai^tha processes, 
again, are helping the Gas Council bargain over prices for 
Dutch natural gas; and would squeeze down Algerian prices 
too, even apart from cost-saving advances in tanker d^ign, 
if Britain were to consider mal^ another Conch contract 
The Gas Council’s own latest process for making a rich, 
methane-quality gas too out of naphtha may serve not («ily m 
enrich the leaner ICI product It could later, ff the costs are 
right, fit into the whde process of " trading up ” the thermal 
value of town gas diat the industty will probaNy need if it is 
to make the compeddve rtuming for Britain’s home heat in die 
seventies. This methane from naphtha could even fit—if 
the £200 million or so to be ventured in die North Sea should 
find another Slochteren, into the iwitdi to natural gas as a fuel 
for the consumer to bum, not for downgrading, that would 
eventually and inevitably follow. 

This technological cornucopia will put one or two new 
burdens on the gas industry, inevitably. IC^ier calorific 
values and pressures will enable it m put more useful heat 
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through existing gas mains; nevertheless, there will be more 
to leak, too^ and the gm boards w 31 have to accelerate some- 
wluK their programmes of mains renewaL They need a 
“uaiveraal tamef*’ to take higher qualities gas j^/and an 
eventual shift to natural gas would mean one ci the biggest 
gasfitting jobs in history. Again, if it should get a bigger chunk 
of the heating load in Britain, gas will acquire also a seasonal 
peak load problem of dimensions it has never had to handle 
before; on its mains', and moreover in terms of large-scale 
storage (it has not yet, remember, even got the right to imder- 
ground storage that it botched in its private Bi]| of 1962). 

Gu has not yfet, however, realty bqgun round one. Its fint 
objective, over the next five years or so, is to mnch, from its 
far smaller base, the kind of rates of growth that electricity 
is still, die occasional bad year regardless, entitled to tal% for 
granted. Its most likely market for such expansion is its old 
stronghold—^die home. It has had some significant success 
in sales there already in the last three years, even thou^ its 
gas has still cost consumers as much as is. 3d. to is. 6d. a 
therm in the follow-on rates of its two-part tariffs. Its success 
with central heating has probably owed something to the fuel 
oil tax, put on to protect coal from oil, but in fact making oil 
less competitive for central heating and leaving more room 
for extra gas, made from oil and not coal. It has not, so far, 
done much to cheapen its gas; any ground that electricity 
has lost to it in beating has been lost because electricity follow- 
on rates have become sharply more expensive. 


D ispassionate price comparisons are hardly practicable 
in this area of electricity-gas competition. Both indus¬ 
tries avoid publishing real price indices. Some gasmen would 
argue at present, in some parts of the country, that for sizeable 
consumers cm two-part tariffs a therm of gas, already cheaper 
than the 19-20 units of electricity it is equivalent to in heat, 
has become very much more so with the latest electricity tariff 
increases; and that even for quite small consumptions gas is 
now level pegging on price, after being 40-50 per cent costlier 
than electricity only a few years ago. Off-peak electricity 
rates, for storage heaters or underfloor heating, compare 
better with gas. But pretty generally it would be agreed that 
gas is currently becoming significantly more competitive in 
price, however the two fuels are rated. And this is almost 
before gas has had any of the cuts in costs that must follow 
from its new-found technical flexibility. Follow-on rates of 
lod. a therm or less, retail to the sizeable consumer, not much 
above half the preseat figures, are what could be on offer in 
a few years. 

Home and commercial heating is only one corner of one 
sector of the huge market for electriciqr. Most of the rest is 
assured of rapid growth so long as the British economy can 
manage any at all. Moreover, there are signs tiiat the electricity 
industry is beginning to exorcise the bad conscience about 
power costs at peak hours that has haunted it for the la.st ten 
years or so. The extreme winter peak, admittedly, may remam 
the ultimate detenninant of how much generating capacity the 
industry has to put in. But in practice new efficient plant 
comes in to cheapen the base load, and the peak is met by 
written-off time-expired plant. Moreover, it may increasingly 
in future be met by special peak load plant like gas turbines, 
with high running but low capital costs. The rationale of this 
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emergiiig argument has never yet been fully set out. Never¬ 
theless, it does seem possible that the professional economist 
at the top (tf this supply industry may have some new answers 
for the professional economists who have belaboured power 
managements about peak load costs for years. Even if back¬ 
ground heating with electrictd storage could not stand up to 
radically cheapened gas central heating, might future elec¬ 
tricity management decide to have a go and promote ordinary 
electric fires, regardless of when they mi^ be switched on ? 
There are plenty of men in the area boards itching to really 
“go promotional” again, and give gas a run for its money. 

Against gas at down towards half its present foUow-on rates, 
nevertheless, electricity would be hard put to retain much 
the heating market. If its exponential demand curve should 
begin to droop, a little sooner, towards the growth rate of power 
demand in general, that would not necessarily be a bad thing. 
The industry could reach its margins of safety sooner, and be 
aUe to scrap some of its most obsolete plant Its growing 
pressure on the nation’s capital resources might moderate a 
little—^unless it should later become economic to shift more 
and more of its generation towards nuclear power. That 


would acomtuate the pressure of gas competition upon the 
fuels that have ultimately to compete with it—coal and the 
black oils. 

Even without any massive new supplies of gas from the 
North Sea-^which would transform the fuel market in Britain 
—cheaper gas seems likely to gain, in the next five to ten 
years, initially at the expense of coal, raw or processed, .^at 
is one of the reasons for uneasiness about the energy policies 
that a Labour government traditbnaUy biased towards the 
mining interest might adopt if it is returned next week. The 
logical way for electricity to compete with the newly resurgent 
gas industry would be to use its own bargaining flexibility to 
the full, which it never has yet. How far could it push down 
its primary energy prices, taking full advantage at die prices 
at which it in^ht land fud oil or American cod to screw Lord 
Robens down to his core of really compeddve output ? The 
consumer would benefit. Undl or unless we get North Sea 
gas, the import bill would mount, too: but Britain’s industrid 
costs could be made that much more compeddve. It is a nice 
bdance to gauge. But commitments to vested fuel interests 
will not hdp any government get it right. 


Plantations Dig In 

The natural rubber producers have been 
able to erect pretty stout defences around 
their total sales—but not stout enough to 
stop a steady reduction in their shax« 
of Ihe market 

T he spectade of companies putting up expensive {dant 
for whose produas there is, as yet, little demand 
» arouses more admiration than joy. Fortunatdy for 
International Synthetic Rubber, which this week announced 
that it is going to treble the capacity of its Grangemouth plant, 
these agonies are tempered by its being owned by the most 
important users of rubber in the country. And Dimlop, Fire¬ 
stone, Pirelli, BTR Industries and the rest will presumably be 
at some pains to do what they can to make their investments 
profitable; they are, after all, in a position to help. This 
expansion takes ISR much further into the “ diene ” rubbers, 
increasing the company’s capacity for polybutadiene to 30,000 
tons a year. Other rubbers can be made by the same method 
. of solution polymerisation, so that ISR now has capacity to 
^make butacUene copolymers and rubbers from other raw 
materials altogether, all of them greatly extending the armoury 
of the synthetic producers for their attacks on natural rubber. 

ISR’s extension follows close on the heels oi the plant’s 
commissioning; the first 10,000 tons a year unit was on 
stream at the end of last year. But then this is the “ new ’’ 
end of the synthetic rubber industry, exploiting the catalysts 
invented by Dr Zeigler and developed by Professor Natta 
of Montecatini. These made possible the production Of 
“stereo-specific” rubbers—^rubbers with a regular, repro¬ 
ducible molecular configuration that greatly increases their 
strength and other properties, bringing them into the same 
range as natural rubber and for the same reason. Most 
natural chemical processes—^the growth of rubber in a tree is 
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* Excluding production in tho Soviet bloc 


no less a chemical process for being natural—are stereo¬ 
specific, while synthetic processes are not. The development 
of the Zeigler/Natta catalysts brought a larg^ measure of 
control over syntiietic reactions into the hands of chemists 
and they have responded with enthusiasm. Since 1961, 
synthetic rubber capacity in the western world has increased 
by 650,000 tons, to some 2.7 million tons a year. Of this 38 per 
cent has been for SBR (styrene-butadiene rubber) which makes 
up perhaps two-thirds of synthetic capacity, arid another 38 
per cent for the stereo-spe^c, resilient dienes. 

By any standards, the growth in the production of S3m- 
thetic rubbers has been phenomenal. First developed seriously 
during the war when supplies from the East were threatened, 
Western production has grown since 1953 at 10 per cent a 
year, from 935,000 tons to 2.4 million tons last year. Mean¬ 
while, production of natural rubber has also increased, but 
less, from 1.7 million tons to 2.1 milium tons in the same 
period. Of the synthetic capacity, more than three-quarters is 
in the United States, of it^ose 1.8 millio n tons to^ rubber 
consumption in 1963 only a quarter was natural. The average 



foe the western world last year was a half, and much synthetic 
capacity is being put up on the7ri>K>bably iusdfied—assump¬ 
tion that the maturer American market sets a level toward 
which the rest of the world win timd. But this need not mesfn a 
drop in the production of the natural product, for total world 
consumption trf rubber has been rising over the last tOn years at 
6 per cent a year, by So per cent since 1953, and is expected 
to rise anOdier 30 per cent or more by 1970. Such an increase 
leaves 'loom for substantial increases in synthetic capacity 
without b^inning to erode the maiket for natural rubber— 
td! dungs being equal. 

Things rarely are, and certainly no synthetic rubber pro¬ 
ducer will leave them so ff^he can hdp it. On his side he has 
the processing, price and'supply ^'^tages that a process 
produa can offer. Synthetic rtibbers are rdadvdy homo¬ 
geneous in properties—although there were bad times of 'wild 
variations at the banning—and have special qualities to offer, 
for instance oil and heat resistance. Made from petroleum 
feedstocks, often as part of integrated r^ery t^rations, their 
supply is secure and free from price fluctuations. TheK are 
the sort of conditions that modem {dants increasingly 13 % to 
operate with. Like any natural prt^uct, rubber as delivered 
to the factory cannot be homogeneous in its properties. It 
must be first deaned and then Mended to give a uniform 
product. It is Mten handled (this varies between countries) 
by a cumbersome distribution network so that, one large 
buyer recently pmnted out, it can be necessary to keep stocks 
of natural rubter that are three times as laige as stocks 
synthetic. And its price, like that of any commodity, varies 
from day to day; it is subject to seasonal and pMitical influ¬ 
ences in a way that petrochemicals are not—as the present 
rise in response to Sukarno's threat to Malaysia shows. 


T hese disadvantages have been balanced by commercial 
and technical factors that have so far held the chemists 
at bay. The main outlet for rubber (60 per cent in America; 
just over half in Britain) is in tyres, where rubber still hangs 
on to about a half in Britain; 30 per cent in America. It is 
physically a great deal stronger tiian synthetics and where 
heavy loads are encountered, in “giant ” tyres, fcM: example, 
yit cannot be reidxced. It is also more resilient, which means 
that it can take extreme conditions M flexing without heat 
build-up. Qsewhere, natural rubber has niches in adhesives, 
high pressure hoses and other uses where its strength is all- 
important or where its ability to take very high loadings with 
cheap diluents and still hold together (pencil rubbers and bath 
jflugs, for instance) makes it cheaper than the synthetic 
equivalent. 

A rough rule of thumb, very rough, used to be that synthetics 
and natural rubbers each hold a third of the muket on tech¬ 
nical grounds leaving the rest to be fought on price. Syn¬ 
thetic's third is largely in tyres for light vehicles. There the 
lack of resilience of SBR (styrene/butadiene copolymer) is a 
positive advantage since it clings to the road and gives a wet 
weather performance that the bouncy natural rubber cannot 
match. But high hysteresis (non-bouncy) rubbers have their 
difficulties too since the energy they lose by not bouncing is 
turned into heat, which bars them from heavy duty tyres. 
The SBR's also have the advantage of high abrasion resis¬ 
tance (largely the result, curiously enough, of the develop- 
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ment of finer carbon Madcs) which is retained even When the 
rubber is “ oil-extended is, compounded With a cheap, 

inert oily dfltient. The resilient diene rubbers wtee n<»ninat^ 
to challenge natural robber in tytes but so far without oat- 
standing Success, since tbe compounds, triule more resistant 
to cracking in treads than tsther synffietics, are subject 
to “chun)^ ’* in severe Service. Thus it seems, for tiie 
moment, as though tb^'are'more likely to be a threat to othtt 
synthetics, the SBR's, than to natural robber since they ate 
most effective in light duty tyres. 

Advances in plantation practice have nearly matched the 
chaHenge from the new synthcltic projects, so prodoctivity 
—botii per tree and per min—has increased coiisider^y,'and 
iwodaction costs liaVe been propmtioiiately reduced. 'Tbe. 
long-term genetic work on high-yiMding stock has paid off, 
and yields from seme tests of 3,000 lb per acre have' been 
rqxMted, but this is a utopian ideal and in commm practice 
new stock is now beirig planted in the expectation of yields 
in die 1,800-2,500 lb range. However, it compares with 
yidds from old stod; of some 300 lb. ' 11k increase reduces 
the capital dement in rubber production ; it also goes a kmg 
way to cutting down the labour dement, by increasing pro¬ 
ductivity. The devdi^ment of growth stimulants are also an 
imp<»taat -aid since, pointed on to the trees’ bark, they can 
stimulate them to production more or less to order. As a result, 
rubber producers are in a stronger position than for many 
years. It has been said that most—the large efficient and small 
subsistence units alike, though for different reasons—^would 
stay in business if rubber dropped to i2d. a Ib; and many 
would still hang on even if it went down to 6d. This can 
only be proved by testing—and the test woultjl almost certaittly 
be more painful for the synthetic producers than the 
villagers. 

For one thing, the high capital cost of petrochemical plant 
provides a floor to prices wdl above the bare cost of raw 
materials—^whkh for SBR, say, is about qd. per lb—^and anr 
iron compulsion to operate at as near to ^1 capacity as 
possiMe. This gives rise to die practice, sadly familiar in the 
chemical industry, of dumping marginal production abroad 
at prices down to marginal costs. As with (flastics three years 
ago, prices have suffered particularly in Eun^K, at the end of 
a one-way trade with America which has brou^t export prices 
of SBR down to 18 cents a lb, compared 'with the price in 
America of 23 cents, and American penetration M the Euro¬ 
pean market is estimated to be 45 per cott. However, die 
plastics experience showed, too, that producers can live on 
lower prices dian they care to admit, which can have a healthy 
effect on sales. ' 

The balance between the rubbers has by no means been 
reached, but reaching .it is tmlikely to be disruptive unless 
there is a rude interruption to the process, which could force 
cutomers to find ways of doing without i and the step, once 
taken, might not be retraced. The process might also be 
arrested by a drop in price caused by, say, huge rubber sur¬ 
pluses—^thought by some observers to be a certainty in tbe 
early 70's—^v^ch could be greatly exaggerated if the Russians 
wididraw, as they plan to, from tbe market. However, these 
would be deviations from a norm which must be seen to be a 
steady drop in natural rubber’s share of the total market as, 
for techni^ and commercial reasons, consumption tends to 
the American pattern. 
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THE ECONOMIES 


■ Electioneering politicians can argue—fen' one week longet —tJtat Britain's cconoutic position 

is clearly all black, or all white. No economist would be so bold. Retail trade stMistia 
published this week—which still show no rise in the volume of consumer spending in the 
shops (page 170 )—do wt help fo clarify .the.real trends. . i V, 

■ In America the economy offers politicians no argmtents—especially ttow that the auto strike 
looks likely to be short-lived. The business outlook is undeniably good. 

■ Within the common market trends vary enormously. While Germany is still enjoying a 
strong domestic expansion and remarkable stability, in the Benelux countries growth has been 
slow and the rise in prices marked. Italy has purchased greater stability at the price of 
domestic recession. And some observers fear that France is courting a similar, if milder, 
experience. 


The Uncommon Market 


ITALY 

Political uncertainty still overhangs 
the economy. Projected 5 per cent 
increase in budget deficit for 1965 
highly tenuous as revenue estimates 
do not take account of increase in 
turnover taxes, the fate of which 
remains in doubt. Balance of 
payments continues to improve ; in 
July the crude trade data showed a 
surplus for first time since the war, 
with exports up by 27.2 per cent and 
imports down 17.7 per cent from 
July 1963. Reserves again rose in 
August to $2,946 million—despite 
payments of some $i22i million to 
the IMF—to bring total “ true ” in¬ 
crease since April to $404i million. 
But domestic imee of these gains is 
increasingly apparent. Investment 
may fall 10 per cent for year as a 
whole and consumer spending now 
also less buoyant, especially for con¬ 
sumer durables. Industrial produc¬ 
tion June down 6 per cent from 
March seasonally adjusted, and by 
end of September cuts in working 
hours and dismissals of employees 
had spread from building industry 
to motor car, textile, steel and radio 
manufacturers. Slower rise total 
wage bill second quarter largely due 
to these reductions in hours worked ; 
wage rates (and family allowances) 
continued to rise strongly and in 
August further price increases 
brought another sharp automatic 
jump in rates. 

FRANCE 

Stabilisation programme continuing 
to effect some dampening of growth 
rate, a slower rise in imports and 
an casing of the labour market. 
Indeed, with investment sluggish 
and signs of slower pace of con¬ 
sumer spending—retail turnover 
Paris department stores August 
down 20 per cent on 12 months— 
OECD fears further lightening 
fiscal policy scheduled in 1965 
budget may tip economy too far 
towards general demand deflation. 
But pressures on costs and prices 


still apparent. Wage rates in private 
industry and trade up another 1.9 
per cent on previous three months 
in second quarter. Since mid-year 
constuner prices again rising more 
rapidly, by 0.65 per cent from June 
to August, due in part to relaxation 
of price freeze 10 permit increase in 
rents in July and in electricity 
charges in August. Further rises 
expected. Foreign trade position 
deteriorated August after excellent 
July performance but reserves con¬ 
tinued to rise ; at $4,827 miUion, up 
$532 milliim on 12 months. 

BELGIUM 

Industrial production has remained 
on a high plateau from April 
through August—some 7 per cent 
above year earlier levels—held back 
largely by severe shonages of 
labour. Both foreign and domestic 
demand strong, silthough there has 
been some slackening in rate of 
orders flowing into business since 
first quarter, especially In textiles. 
Despite tightening price controls 
and credit restrictions in July, retail 
prices still rising quite rapidly; in 
August up 5.3 per cent on 12 
months and 2.8 per cent on March, 
raising prospect of tliird automatic 
wage increase this year. Trade de¬ 
ficit in July (against surplus in July 
1963) as imports up 33 per cent on 
12 months while exports up 23 per 
cent. Bui reserves rose both July 
and August; at $t,8l6 million up 
$48 million on August 1963. 

HOLLAND 

Here too buoyant domestic demand 
spilling over heavily into imports 
and deficit current account first half 
of year of some ^25 million sug¬ 
gests deficit for fuu year will exceed 
earlier estimates. Nevertheless, re¬ 
serves rose in August' for second 
month running (o $1,879 million, up 
$121 million on August 1963. Wage 
rates expected' to rik f? Per cent 
for year as whole and reuil prices 
July up 7i per cent on 12 months. 
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Latest trends 
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Expected easing in labour market 
has not yet appeared, but orders 
data suggest in coming months 
demand for capital g<^8 may 
slacken. 

GERMANY 

Only in Germany has strong growth 
continued against a background of 
remarkable stability. Although 
industrial production first eight 
months year running 9 per cent 
above year earlier levels and labour 
market extremely tight, increases in 
prices have remained very moderate. 
Output per man hour second 
quarter rose annual rate of 7 per 
cent and unit labour costs, actually 
declined slightly for the first time in 
years. Impetus to expansion coming 
increasingly from increase in 
domestic demand. Sharp increases 
in profits from low level early last 
year have helped feed rapid rise in 
investment—expenditures on equip¬ 
ment first half year up 11.6 per cent 
on first half of 1^3—-and con¬ 
sumer expenditures also accelerat¬ 
ing. Exports no longer rising so 
quickly (especially to France and 
July) and export surplus August, at 
$31 miUion, lowest for some time. 
Reserves again fell to $7/523 million, 
up $222 million on 12 months. 


ITALY 
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BUSINESSa BRITAIN 


COLD DR^ 

Ifs Not Speculation, Worse Luck 


I F there is any surprise iu the amount of 
the international credits taken up by 
Britain ahead of the election it is that the 
sum is not larger; and if there is any sur¬ 
prise in the source of the money, it is that 
the Government has chosen to borrow 
through the central banking network rather 
than from the International Monetary Fund. 
For essentially this support has been needed 
not so much to offset temporary electoral 
speculation, as the prime minister and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer have rather 
disingenuously implied in their election 
speeches. The real leak that needs to be 
plugged is unfortunately a more continuing 
one—the very large deficit that Britain is 
running this year in its basic balance of 
payments on its regular current and long¬ 
term capital account. 

In the first half of 1964 this deficit was 
running at a monthly rate of nearly 
£60 million; but the reserves were 
almost entirely cushioned by the inflow 
of short term funds and the build-up 
of London balances by overseas sterling 
countries. Even in June-August, when 
the reserves adjusted for special factors 
dropped by an average of £15 million 
a month, this drain was still a good deal 
smaller than Britain’s basic deficit, 
implying a continuing if reduced net 
infmw of short-term money. In Septem¬ 
ber the exchange loss sharply increased, 
though by precisely how much the 
authorities have, for no obvious reason, 
chosen to cloak in a kind of partial bankers^ 
striptease. The announced fall in the re¬ 
serves is £16 million; in addition, it is 
/made Imown that Britain has drawn on its 
swap facilities with the Federal Reserve on 
the one hand and with six continental cen¬ 


tral banks plus the Bank of Canada on the 
other. The amounts involved are appar¬ 
ently well short not only of the £320 
million drawn in 1961 but also of the 
£90 million of early 1963 : the market 
guesses the current figure at around 
£40 million, but it could conceivably 
be more. But even if the total September 
drain were in the £6o-£70 million range, 
this would be attributable only in minor 
degree to a speculative outflow of funds, as 
distinct from the running deficit. 

Some market observers have detected a 
slight quickening in the outflow this week, 
following the swing to Labour in the week¬ 
end opinion polls. But, especially in view 
of the large underlying deficit, the adverse 
speculative movement ahead of this election 
seems both to have come later in time and 
to have been smaller in amount than many 
people had been prepared for, and for which 
the short-term central banking credits are 
exactly suited. Britain's need now is for 
three year money rather than three months'; 
and a refunding of these credits with the 
International Monetary Fund, presumably 
in company with some measures to reverse 
the payments trend, is likely to be one of 
the first tasks of the new government. But 
for the election, one may sure, the pack¬ 
age would already have been presented. 

.. .In the Traditional 
Manner 

NE traditional indicator of currency 
nerves was flashing in the markets last 
week, though still very dimly by the stan¬ 
dards of the past. The London price of 
gold climbed steadily not only in sterling 
(which simply reflects the fall in the sterling 


rate) but also in terms of dollars. By the 
week-end the price topped $35.12 an ounce, 
its highest for nearly two years, though 
this week, under the weight of readier 
supplies from the Bank of England, 
the price has dropped back to $35.xoi. 
Private demand has been brisk by recent 
standards, though still largely confined to 
professionals—a good indicator of this is 
that the demand has been concentrated 
almost entirely at the morning “fixing,” 
with very little follow-up from the general 
public. Any ripple in the nowadays well 
controlled gold market is worth notice. For 
the first time in years operators were entirely 
unmoved by the annual meeting of the 
International Monetary Fund—and con¬ 
sidering that it is fifteen years since any 
alterations in gold parities were decided on 
at an IMF meeting this was a somewhat 
belated becalming. But the coincidence of 
two Anglo-Saxon elections has evidently 
been too much to pass by without a nostal¬ 
gic, if still not entirely convinced, display 
of nerves in the traditional manner. 

No one is very sure where the increased 
private buying is coming from. As usual, 
much of it is routed through Switzerland; 
and this is also the season for the resumption 
of illicit shipments to the East, after the 
ending of the monsoons. This eastern gold 
trade has in recent months extended to 
Japan, where the black market price of gold 
is around 50 per cent above the world level. 
This is admittedly a good deal below the 
premium of around 100 per cent prevailing 
in India ; but for operators in Hongkong 
or Macao much of this difference is offset 
by the much larger discount in the free 
market, on rupee notes, of up to 70 per cent 
—a discount that itself reflects a partial 
success in the Indian authorities' strict con¬ 
trols over gold smuggling, and compares 
with less than 10 per cent on yen notes in 
Hongkong. Meanwhile, new supplies of 
gold to the world market seem to have 
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IMimial 

Praviiiciiil 

Bank 

IfenHed 

Cludmm: 

David Jolm’RiobartB^ Esq. 

Deputy Chatman: 

Sir Frederick WiUiam Leith-RoBs, G,c.At.G., K.c.a. 

Sir Kan Arthur Rice Stedcford, g.b.e. 

Chief General Manager: 

W. Lynn 

Joint General Managers: 

S. B. Heys, F. A. Vaughan, R. F. Smith, 

W. B. Davidson, G. V. Jones, C. W. M. Young 

Head Office: 15 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2 
Overseas Branch: 1 Princes Street, London, E.C.2 
Trustee Department: 35 Basinghall Street, London E.C.2 


Banking in Libya 


THE COMMERCIAL 
BANK SAL. 

(liioorporated in tiibyu) 

Oh Airman. IIIh ExceHeiiey Saddigh Muniak»ser 

General Manager; Mr. K. K, Auderhou 

Ant hoi-ibod Capital £L. 1 , 000.000 ( »£1. 000.000 sterllug) 
Paid-up Capital £L.e 50,000 (=*£ 250,000 t^rerling) 

is now open for business 
at 2,4,6 and 8 Maidan Iqbal, 
Tripoli, Libya. 

A branch is planned 
for Benghazi. 

Enquiries concerning the banking services 
available and the facilities for hnancing trade 
afforded by the new bank will be, welcomed by 
the head offices and branches of The Chartered 
Bank and The Eastern Bank Limited. With which 
The Commercial Bank S.A.L. is associated. 


The Chartered Bank 

(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853) 

Head Office: 38 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2 
2 Regent Street, London, S.W.l 
52 Mosley Street, Manchester 2 
28 Derby House, Exchange Buildings, Liverpool 2 


I The Bastem Bank Limited 

I Head Office: 2/8, Crosby Square, London, E.C.d 








.tujwcd Uuwn suuicwhat iiu large Kubiikian 
sales have been detected for jwime months. 
follf)wing the very large sales perhaps 
S>oo million (equal lo the high total for 
1963 as a whole; earlier this vear. How¬ 
ever, some sourcc.s have ii that the Russians 
now supply most of their gold directly to 
the gold pool, often through sales to the 
Hunk for Internationa] Settlements in Basle, 
and to this extent it is becoming harder 10 
keep Track of them. 

AlKi.lNI-S 

Partial Surgery 

I T IS toMunaie thai Sir Giles Ciuthrie, who 
has bech chainnan of BOAG for eleven 
months, is a relatively young man. For the 
pr^KTSs of reorganising the corporation is 
going to lake a great deal longei than Sir 
Giles seemed to have anticipated when he 
t<K>k the job. 'Fhen he told the Minisiet 
of Aviation privately that he expected to 
submit a complete plan within six months. 
The Minister, wiser in the ways of nation¬ 
alised airlines, ^avc him a year, and what 
Sir Giles described as the third and final 
part of his plan was announced last week 
end. Like an icebetrg, there is a ginxl deal 
more to it than appears on the surface. 
Sir (rilcs\s progress to date consists of with¬ 
drawing from the South American route 
and thereby saving an annual loss of 
million.) and probably from the route across 
the Unifed States ; extracting a promise of 
financial compensation in some form or 
another in taking deliveries of VC>io's (is 
this promise binding on next week's new 
gmernment ?) ; and last weekend^ an¬ 
nouncement that staff is to be cut by 3,700 
to 16,900 during the next two years. In 
the past year it has already been run down 
by 1,000. 

Perhaps this is not such a bad record. 
With the sole exception of Mr i>avid Craig, 
who came with him from British European 
Airways, Sir Giles is working with BOAC’s 
former executives, whose ideas of running 
the airline have landed the corporation 
! w»hcre it is, l*he so-called voluntary re¬ 
dundancy " plan being worked out with 
specially tempting incentives for early 
retirement amongst middle-aged manage¬ 
ment (running to as much as two and a half 
year's pay ) is very much a deck-clearing 
opt.*ration to open tlie way for new and 
younger men. Redundancy payments will 
be not far short of million and the ex¬ 
pected saving from stall cuts siMiic 
million a year. This is a measure of the 
oversialting in the upper as well as lower 
echelons of the corporation, whose pilots 
for example, earning up lo £‘3,000 a year, 
have for many years How'n substantially less 
hours than other airlines. 

Sir Giles is in effect saying “Can yon 
afford to stay on with BOAC? ” But when 
all this has been said, it is cleat that the 
corporation is not going to be able to 
reduce its staff by nearly 20 |ier cent and 
itill increase its traffic by 40 per cent as Sir 
Gile.s has promised,,, withoui considerable 
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jiucinal reorganisation in virtually every 
department for those tough enough to stay 
on. The fact that BOAC currently employs 
two men where Pan American, the airline 
whose operations are most like the corpor- 
ation^, employs one is a fair measure of 
the built-in inefficiency—particularly when 
the engineering department, from which 
half the staff cuts are coming, is working a 
g(H>d deal of overtime. 

Great play has been made in the past 
few weeks of BOAC’s £6-^7 million oper¬ 
ating profit last year before interest. It is 
worth bearing in mind that Pan American's 
operating profit for the same year was £28 
million and its net profit after rax, £12 
million. 


FARM POLICY 

More of Everything 

N liVER at a loss for a politic scn,se of 
timing, the National Fanners Union 
this week relea,scd its first comprehensive 
policy statement since 1945. As is its job, 
it set out to show how and why the position 
of its members should be improved. The 
union’s basic objective is to raise the real 
net income of farmers by no les.s than 25 
per cent over the next three years—an in^ 
comes policy that hardly squares with that 
'apparently) espoused by either major poli¬ 
tical party for income earners in general. 
Insofar as the union urges that co-operative 
movements should be encouraged and cdu 
cation, research and marketing methods 
improved, there can be no real quarrel with 
its proposals. A more cflicicni farm com¬ 
munity would benefit farmers and the 
public alike. But the union puts its major 
reliance for boosting farm incomes on 
greater protection from imports and higher 
prices for domestic produce. This is an¬ 
other matter entirely. And the union’s argu 
ments to show why taxpayers and con¬ 
sumers would be well advised to shoulder 
such a heavy burden arc not convincing. 

The basic argument is that in a world 
where population growth is outstripping in¬ 
creases in agricultural output any British 
government that does not boost fun her this 
country’s own farm output would “ be pur 
ting the fiKxl supplies of this country in 
danger and would run a real risk of creating 
dear fiH)d conditions." Would it? As the 
F<H)d and Agricultural Organisation of the 
United Nations pointed out in its annual 
report earlier this month, for a wide raiiRe 
of farm commodities cffecti\'e w'orld 
demand has lagged even further behind, 
certainly in the highly developed countries 
of the West. The sharp rise in world prices 
tor agricultural products during 1963 and 
early 1964—after a decade of steady decline 
—was due in large measure to unusually 
bad weather in conrintMital Europe, Russia 
and Japan, and to a variety of other very 
special factors- such as the drastic reduction 
of sugar c'Tops in Cuba. None of this marks 
a turning pt>ini in the long-term trends of 
supply and demand. And while it remains 
ouinfullv triu' that rhT * is a v<‘rv real short¬ 
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age of food in many of the underdeveloped 
countries of the world, the only real answer 
to this is larger and more efficient production 
in those countries—not larger farm output 
in Britain and the rest of the food-rich West. 
Even after the running down of stocks in 
1963, surplus supplies of basic agricultural 
commodities in the major exporting nations 
are still enormous ; and the ability of the 
Underdeveloped countries to absorb this 
surplus food as aid is extremely limited. 

RET Ail. TRADE 

Gas Fills the Shopping 
Bag 

A S the last pre-election indicator of 
British prosperity, the lories must 
have hoped for more from the August retail 
trade figures. It cannot be said that they 
have never been so good. Admittedly, the 
value of sales continued to go up—but so. 
too, diid pikes. Attempt to tak,. out ooih 
the pike dement and seasonaliiv, and it 
seems that the volume of buying over the 
counters recovered a little but was no higher 
than in April and a little lower than in 
January. Indeed, it was al.so a shade lower ‘ 
than a year before, when rainy weather and 
the July tax rebate encouraged something 
of a shopping spree. And for the fourth 
month running food shops did less business 
than in the earlier part of the year. 

However, there was a new element in 
shopping this August: there was a iump in 
the sales of durable goods shops, 'rficse 
shops compete with clothing and footwear 
shops for just over half the non-food retail 
trade, leaving aside that of department 
stores; and until August both these groups 
of shops had expanded business at much the 
same rate over the last few years. But in 
August durable goods shops seem to have 
pulled sharply ahead. As usual, the Board of 
Trade warns that with these kinds of sale.s 
large month to month variation^^ must be 
expected in its so-called seasonally adjusted 
scries. Nevertheless, although durabk 
goods shops did well in August last year, 
their sales this time were 6 per ecu* higher, 
with prices only about 3 per cent up. It 
may only have been a flash in the pan but 
at least it set up a new record. 

Curiou,sl\, this extra spending on house¬ 
hold equipment seems to have b^n entirely 
on non-credii terms, c.r at leasT on 

Conlifined on page 175 


R«lail Sales By ¥alu«. sMaonally adjuitvd 
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ON THE MIOHTY ASWAN DAM 
54 AVELINQ-BARFORD DUMP TRUCKS 
ARE SPEEDING THE JOB 



Rocky terrain, sand, dust and intense heat make conditions 
tough for Aveiing-Barford dump trucks in Egypt, 

The Aswan High Dam is the biggest 
construction project at present being 
undertaken in the world. When com- 
pleted« it will have an electrical output 
of 2,100,000 kilowatts — the highest 
of any hydro-electric station in the 
world. 

Speed on the project has been vital 
from the start. It was essential that the 
diversion canal be finished before the 
1964 Spring floods. To achieve this 
target, 54 Aveling-Barford dump tru^s 
worked night and day through gruelling 
heat and dust carrying the most pun- 



AVELIlia 

BAR^D 


ishing load of all —rock. Today these 
dump trucks are speeding the next stage 
in this huge project. 

All over the world where there is 
earth to move, you find Aveling-Barford 
equipment — in mines, in quarries, on 
roadmaking and dam-building. Apart 
from a wide range of dumpers and dump 
trucks, they also make motor graders, 
tractor shovels, road rollers, crushers, 
screens, asphalt plants and many other 
machines, in fact^ AVeUng<>Barford pro¬ 
ducts today form the widest range of 
construction equipment in Europe. 



Aveting^BarJbrd TS2S0 has an operating 
capacity at 4 mph 


r mph of 10,500 tbs. 


^Europe’s widest range of construction etjuipmant 


AVEUMS'BARFORO UMITBD, ORAMTHAM. EMSIANS 
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Thi largest Tele-processing system in Asia wiil compile the Olympic results and help speed them to the worid. 


It was assy to score the first Olympics back in 776 B.C. They consisted 
of a single event a 183-meter dash - won by a cook, Coroebus of Elis. 

This year, however, things are not quite so simple. 7,000 athletes will 
compete in 4,000 separate events leading to 163 Gold Medal awards. 
These events will take place in 32 different locations — some of them as 
much as 145 kilometers, or about 90 miles, from the IBM Olympic Data* 
center. And up to 25 may be going on at once. 

To link the scattered Olympic sites, IBM set up a Tele-processing net¬ 
work liKe those used by modem industry - in processing airline reser¬ 
vations, gathering inventory information, speeding banking transactions. 

Prom each event site in and around Tokyo, this direct communications 


system will transmit individual scores to the IBM computers at the Data¬ 
center. They will calculate and compile results and - via the Tele-proc¬ 
essing network - will produce printed records at both the Datacenter and 
the scattered peripheral points. 

Newsmen covering the equestrian events in Karuizawa, for example, 
will immediately receive printed results of the swimming events that are 
going on simultaneously in the Yoyogi National Gymnasium miles Sway. 

in meeting these Information demands at the 
Olympic games In Japan, IBM Is again demon¬ 
strating its ability to meet complex data proc¬ 
essing requirements - wherever the need exists. 
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The week 
we sold 
the world 



The readers who 
bought Volume 32 , 
No. 2 of UFE Inter¬ 
national, bought the world. 

From the cover—a relief projec¬ 
tion of the Mediterranean and all 
the lands surrounding it—to the 
last article explaining geologic struc¬ 
ture and form, the issue revealed 
the physical facts of our earth and 
the peoples on it. 

Titled “A Pictorial Atlas for the 
SpaceAge,“itwasaproduc 
tion unique in all maga 
zine publishing. 

Picturing man’s 
relation to the 
earth is something 
LIFE Internation¬ 
al has been doing 
for years; but pic¬ 
turing the whole 
planet provided an¬ 
other kind of chal 
lenge. The answer was 
a large plastic globe of 
the earth in scale relief and 
painted in the colors of nature. The 
globe was mounted on a rotating 
mechanismso thatitcould be turned 
to any position. This construction 
made it possible for a photographer 
to picture any part of the earth as 
it might be seen by a traveler in space. 

From London’s Thames area. 




b 


International’s 

readers saw 96 

pages of extraordinary color 

photographs of the faces of 

the earth. The cities, the rain 

forests, the mountains, the 

steppes, the deserts ^ 
and verdant fields. I 
They saw maps 1 

density, food 
production, 
literacy, diet, the 
needsandlacksof 
theearth’speoples. 
LIFE International 
readers saw the way 
that the cataclysmic 
forces of nature— 

typhoons, hurricanes, H m 
tidal waves and earth¬ 
quakes—shape the earth’s 
surface; how they occur 
and the awesome havoc 
they wreak. 

Why do we speak of 
one issueout ofhundreds? 


B Because it 

illustrates 
the purpose 
' LIFE later¬ 
al. 

ly a magazine 
>ut national 
daries could 
:ake such a 
ntyatruly/n- 
tal magazine, 
temationars 
the world’s 
le flames and 
‘ politics, the 
parryofideol- 
\rt. Religion, 
ence. Nature 

iS. 

_ ine with a pa¬ 
rochial viewpoint can see as LIFE 
International sees. Indeed, no other 
magazine is edited for the thoughtful, 
enlightened international man. 

It is in this setting of physical 
beauty, intellectual stimulation and 
editorial imagination,that 
quality products are seen 
at their best. 

Your advertising in 
LIFE International readi¬ 
es the most interested peo¬ 
ple in the world. In the 
r . T? M i magazine edited for 

a world audience. 


LIFE INTERNATIONAL-EDITED FOR A WORLD AUDIENCE 
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TRAVEL BRITAIN FIRST CLASS BY 

nCERCEDESB - BENZ 

TAX FREE FOR A YEAR 

/ Mak« a data now to asa and tast driva a Marcadas-Banz 

whan you'ra naxt in London All Marcadas modala, what- 
avar tha pricat hava tita aama built-in praoiaion anginaar- 
lng« tha aama aatomahing road holding and smoothnaas 
And all shara tn tha Marcadas raputation for parfact 
motonng 

Dalivary may ha takan in Stuttgart at ax-factory pricas 


or in London for an axtra £67 16a0d Eithar right or 
laft hand driva can ba suppllad and you pay no tax pro- 
vldad your stay doas not axcaad ona yaar Most modals 
ara In stock, but if not dalivary is 4 to 6 viraaka from tima 
of giving a firm ordar 

Fun dBtatft of the scheme end the Mercedes range ere 
evaihhte from Anthony Key at Mercedes* London address 




Mr ANTHONY G B KAY (EXPORT, DIPLOMATIC AND NATO SALES) 

MERCEDES-BENZ (GREAT BRITAIN) LTD AVENPtELD HOUSE 127 PARK LANE LONDON W1 ENGLAND T6L MAYFAIR 6676 
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Continued from page 170 
instalment credit. The Board of Trade 
^ finds that hire purchase sales by household 
goods shops in August were a mere i per 
cent higher in value than last year and, 
seasonal influences apart, were, like new 
business of finance houses, **at much the 
same level as in earlier months of thir» year.” 
How then did it come about that these 
shops did so well in their total trade ? 

Both furniture shops and other durable 
goods shops showed roughly the same in¬ 
crease in turnover—5 to 6 per cent—over 
last year. But although furnitur*! has been 
doing comparatively well since September 
last year, it was the other shops which were 
n enjoying a particularly h-gh level of sales 
in August, 1963, so that their latest increase 
looks the better. Within this group, how¬ 
ever, experience was very mixed. 

The increasing price of electricity or the 
Gas Council’s public relations work (or 
both) seem to be taking effect: sales from 
the Gas Council’s showrooms—the only 
outlet for gas appliances—were up 22 per 
cent. The increase in sales from electricity 
showrooms was 9 per cent; while, fiom 
radio and electrical goods shops, it was only 
^ 2 per cent. But even this breakdown con¬ 
ceals wide variations. Demand for re¬ 
frigerators, for instance, had been slight in 
the first half of the year, but, I’crhaps 
encouraged by the long hot summer, July 
and August marked a sudden spu“t of buy¬ 
ing. Meanwhile the Gas Council was 
selling around 15 per cent more heating 
appliances than last year. On the other 
hand sales of cookers—both gas and elec¬ 
tric -- have been slow and washing 
machine sales (from electricity showrooms 
and also from ordinary shops) were down 
on last summer. 

PLASTICS 

Only the Big 


T he reduction by Imperial Chemical 
Industries of its polythene prices is 
remarkable mainly f6r following so closely 
on the reductions that accompanied dump¬ 
ing two years ago. At the time, protests 
were loud and an anti-dumping duty on 
imports was forced out of the reluctant 
Board of Trade. Now prices are from id. 
to 3d. a pound—5 to 15 per cent—down on 
Aevcls at which, one thought, the poor pro¬ 
ducer must be in rags. The move is 
intended to bring prices more in line with 
their levels elsewhere in the world, ind to 
reflect more closely the cost structure of 
the plastic. The h^h grade film plastics 
end up, therefore, with a larger differential 
over the more cheaply-made (because to a 
less rigid specification) injection moulding 
grades. 

Mostly, the move reflects the real level of 
prices. The plastics market is still highly 
competitive ami contract prices are well 
below list prices, Also^ the lower 
prices will go some wky toward discouragmg 
imports from the continent, for whom die 
British market is a standing temptadon. 
Consumption in Britain is running, at about 


120,000 tons a year, at 40 p^ icent of the 
whole common market )^et^a|di|jg it an 
attractively compact market and ihore vul¬ 
nerable to attack than other export markets 
such as, say, South America. Other British 
producers (Shell, Bakelitc Xylonite, and 
Monsanto) will almost certainly follow Id’s 
lead, but without the scale and raw material 
advantages that ICI will have. 

Id presently makes rather more than 
100,000 tons a year and has said that it 
will be making twice as much by the end of 
1967* Added to this arc the economies 
of scale that Id will be able to achieve with 
its quarter-million tons ethylene cracker. 
For the moment, however, it is fair to guess 
that the company must take the reductions 
out of its own margins—a process that the 
others may find slightly more uncomfort¬ 
able. For although expansions are planned, 
both by Shell (for its ethylene) and Bakelite 
Xylonite, they arc nor on Id’s scale. But 
even if margins are slimmed a bit more, 
there is always the comforting memory of 
the effects that reductions have had in the 
past. Lower prices brought the huge mar¬ 
ket for paper sacks within ixilythcnc’s com¬ 
petitive grasp: how much rurthcr must they 
go down to open up, say, the building 
market? This, the largest market of all, 
has been said to have a potential for all 
plastics of more than a million tons a year. 

BUSINESS MACHINES 

Trade in Efficiency 


cent and of punched cad iiaachmes by 76 
p^ cent. A feature of lufs trade is im- 
pbrt and resale of much the equipment 
by British subsidiaries of American com¬ 
panies operating on an international scale. 
For example, International Business 
Machines (UK) sells electric typewriters 
here that are m^e at the IBM factories in 
Germany and Holland. 

The pattern of our exports is also shift¬ 
ing. Exports to the Commonwealth, after 
declining from 44 per cent of the total in 
i960 to 22 per cent in 1963, have risen 
during the first eight months of this year 
to nearly 25 per cent of the million 
exported so far. Exports to European 
E(^omic Community countries, after rising 
steadily from 19 per cent of the total in 
i960 to nearly 31 per cent last year, are now 
falling off. The I^C took just £8 million 
worth of our business eauipment during the 
first eight months of last year, but have 
taken just under £7 million worth during 
the same period this year. Exports to West 
Germany during that period are down by 
36 per cent, but exports to the European 
Frw Trade Association countries have been 
rising slowly and now make up 11 per cent 
of the total. But it is in Far Eastern markets 
that wc have made the biggest gains in the 
face of continental and American competi¬ 
tion. Exports of business machines to India 
have risen 78 per cent and sales to Japan 
arc up by 58 per cent on last year’s figures. 

SHORTER NOTES 


L ast week the president of the Business 
j Equipment Trade Association an¬ 
nounced proudly at Olympia that British 
exports of business equipment during the 
first eight months of this year—valued at 
£34.8 million-1-had risen 4.3 per cent over 
the same period last year. What he did not 
say was that this is likely to be the first 
year Britain has imported more business 
machinery than it has exported—using con¬ 
servative estimates for the last quarter of 
the year. The market for business machines 
in this country has expanded from £61.5 
million in i960 to ^74.6 million in 1963 
and the percentage m that market supplied 
by imported machines has risen from 34 per 
cent in i960 to 47 per cent in May of this 
year. The value of electric typewriters and 
cheque-writing machines jumped 122 per 


OFFICE MACHINERY 
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Not quite such a strong investment boom 
as had been thought: capital spending by 
private industry and business rose in the 
second quarter by only 2 per cent in volume, 
seasonally adjusted, instead of the 4 per cent 
estimated a month ago. The Board of 
Trade’s final results still show a rise in 
manufacturing investment of 5 per cent, but 
a fractional fall in spendinjg by the distri¬ 
butive and service industries mstead of a 
rise of 4 per cent. 

The United Kingdom Atomic Energy 
Authority cost £117 million last year—^30 
per cent more than the year before. Some 
of the increased running costs were 
accounted for by losses on atomic materials, 
up to j^i5 million from £10 million. 
Although sales were sharply up, to £44 mil¬ 
lion, and profits from them too, general 
research and development showed a more 
substantial increase sdll, to £65 million and 
£1% million compared with £49 million and 
^14 million the year before. 

★ 

Can it be that builders in the London 
region know all that there ia to know about 
winter building techniques and economics? 
Either they do, or they arb too lazy to send 
representatives to a course of six lectures 
on the subject oraanised by the East Ham 
Technical College, The fee was not to have 
exceeded two guineas and two hundred let¬ 
ters of invitation were sent out as well as 
general pubUdty materkL But only four 
people enroQed and the course was can^ 
celled after the first lecture. 
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EUROPEAN MOTORS ^ 

Medium-sized is Very Small 

In Europe ioday^ unless a car mottufaciurer makes over. ijOOO cars a week^ 
it is a small and vulnerable fnotm' manufacturer. It has three choices far 
the future. To exploit present strong points and at the same time broaden its 
product base as Jaguar been doing for some years. To rely increasmgiy 
on boughtnn parts ruck as engines which reqiure large capital outkye far 
what would be an inadequate production, as Saab is doing. Or to ghe up 
the ghost and rely on an American sugar-daddy—which tnay siiU happen 
to iMHcia. 


O VER the last three years production of 
Jaguar cars has been virtually static 
at about 500 a veek. Even this level is 
r^ded by the company as creditable in 
view of the great prwuction changes that 
hive been made as the result of the absorp¬ 
tion of Daimler four years ago, Daimler 
brought in a a) mllUon sq. ft. factory which 
is being used to house the manufacturing 
departments of Jaguar, leaving Jaguar's old 
factory to become entirely an assembly 
plant. When the reorganisation is finished 
over the next year the productive capacity 
will be nearly double the present level At 
the same tithe the company has to 
reorganise Guy Motors the lorry manu¬ 
facturer, which had average losses of over 
£250,000 a year before its take-over by 
Jaguar in 1961 and is now breaking even. 
Jaguar also acquired. Coventry Climax, 
makers of engines for firepumps and racing 
cars. 

It was hoped by the cognoscenti that this 
last purchase would lead Jaguar quickly to 
prodooe a new engine to replace famous 
XK cwin^ovcr-bead-camshaft unit that has 
been the mainstay of Jaguar's production 
since the war. But the company has now 
announced a further facelift for the XK, for 
use in the Mark X saloon and the E-Type 
qxnts car. This now is of 4.2 litres 
4[where previously it was 3.8) and much 
higher torque at low engine speeds. The 
cars will also have a new gearbox, which 
tb^ badly need. 

But will this continual face-lifting be 
adequate to double the demand for Jaguar 
cars next year? The company points to 
an existing unsatisfied demand, both at 
home and abroad, but must be well aware 
that waiting lists for expensive cars can dis¬ 
appear without a trace overnight, as has 
happened this year m Italy.. It is also pos- 
siUe (and may well be necessaij) to 
increase product only slow^ while te- 
maini^ profitable, until the mtroducikMl 
of radically new models. But in the next 
coi^le of yuars Guy (and Daisder buses) 
should bet^ to make profits commensu¬ 
rate widi their previous losses, as the 
reorganisation (and the introduction of 
some excellent near models) there has been 
oompteted at a time of full boom for the 
commercial vehUe indastric8r 


Triumph for Saab? 

Stockholm 

AST month the Swedish car manufac¬ 
turer SAAB presented a somewhat 
remodelled version of its standard two- 
stroke, three-cylinder car, basically 
designed 17 years ago when Saab just 
started production. This, it was thought, 
would put an end to speculation that Saab 
was about to produce a completely new 
model with a four-stroke engine. But 
rumours have continued and only a fort¬ 
night ago the company expressly denied 
that a Volvo engine would be put into a 
Saab of the present design. Then last 
week it was reported that talks were going 
on between Saab and Standard-Triumph; 
this was confirmed by the managing direct 
tor of Saab, Mr Tryggve Holm. Nothing 
has yet been decided and Mr Holm cm- 
I^asised that even if an agreement were 
soon reached it would prol^bly take five 
years to put a new version on the roads. It 
is more or less taken for granted by outside 
observers that Triumph would supply only 
the engine and the gearbox, while Saab 
would make the rest itself. Trium{^ is 
develcping an engine of a capacity of 1,300- 
1,500 C.C. which could, if desired, even be 
fitted into Saab's present model. With 
such an engine Saab would stand a much 
better chance in the growing coniq>etition 
of the middle-sized-car market. Despite its 
successes in rallies Saab sold only' 10,600 
units abroad last year as against 12,900 in 
1962^ ' The noise and excesuve exhaust 
smoke of a cwo-stfokc Is m'Imvt 
lessened its appeal to an increasingly 
fastidious public. 

Saab’s diare of the Swedish market has 
also declined from 12.8 per cent to 11.7 per 
cent. This year has. so far seen an actual 
downturn in sales of its standaad. model;.. 

Manufacture of Saab^ 50,000 cars 
accounted for well uoder a half «£ Saab’s 
^60 million turnover in 1963. For Saab 
is primarily a producer of military aircraft. 
It is now producing several^ersions of the 
Draken fighter. The company also manu¬ 
factures missiles and combat calculators. 
H^tronic equipfUent lop is an itnportuit 
Hnc of production for tt, rapidly gaming 
gttiutuL Last yea^ the Svi'edish 



ment made a contract for hitihg five com¬ 
putes, with optioh to purchase, Intended 
fqr tax collection and pc^ation registra¬ 
tion. So—unlike the thrditened Italian 
companies—'Saab's solid basi^ in other 
spheres could still guarantee it a future as a 
small car manufacturer in isi tecreasingly 
centralised European motor industry. 


Lancia Boils Overt 

Afilan 

A lthough Italy’s foreign exchange pro¬ 
spects have brightened recently, there 
is not much suhdiine in the motor industry. 
Domes^ sales have been progressively 
weakenine since the beginning of the yw. 
During the first eight months new vehicle 
registration dropped 9.1 per cent compared 
with the first eight months of last year. 
Sales in August were down 27.8 per cent 
on August, 1963. After the 45 per cent 
sales increase registered in 1963, this year’s 
Government m^icine has beep a bitter- 
draught for the industry, and also fojc foreign 
makers. 

The Italian producers have been able to 
maintain their export growth, though at the 
cost of some expensive price cutting. Seven- 
month export totah are up by over 10 per 
cent. But exports have not been enough 
to fully compensate for the drop in domestic 
sales, and production has been slowing 
down. Both Fiat and Lancia have had to 
reduce their hours of work, the latter to 32., 

The luxury and high-priced sports car 
producers have been hurt most by the 
slump, and Lancia seems to be in the 
deepest trouble. Tins is not surprising, for 
production of cars of ever 1500 cc capac^y 
more than trebled between 1961 and 1963, 
and the squeeze was bound to hit this dass 
of vehicle hardest. Alfa Romeo has taken 
a beating on sales of the Renaults it 
assembles, as well as on its own models, 
but it has the survival insurance of being 
govemment-owned. . Bodi Mascrati and 
Ferrari have also ^uffpred steep aales drops 
this year, bin they are not saddled wim^ 
heavy plant investment, for they produce 
less than 500 ^s a . year each. AAaserati is 
generally tboui^t to be for sak,^ and the 
sak of Ferrari to Foind was a possibility last 
yw- 

Landn .faOs .in an uacontfoitabk posi-^ 
don somewhere, between custom biuldu 
and mass producer. Its expensive diovr- 
piecc plant at CSutibso, nenr Turin, com¬ 
pleted last year, has never bad tbe dumce 
to run at oqiadty* Even so, Lancia’s im- 
sold stocks now amount to upwards of 
124X)0 veUcks, or almost a y^s home 
supplies. The ooinpany*s troubles loe 
^paxei^tDoreideq>-seat^ than this ye^ 
mostrial recession. Bfg oontinuitig its 
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SEGARD & C9 

Wool 


AUSTRALIA SOUTH AFRICA NEW ZEALAND 
BUENOS-AIRES PUNTA-ARENAS 



Business Opportunities 

Over 1,000 branches of this bank from 

coast to coast oiler excellent facilities for exploring business opportunities anywhere in Canada* 
London Offices: 6 Lotlibuiy, E.CLa • 9 Cockspur Street, S.W.i 


Head Office: 
Montreal 


Assets cscceed 
•5,500,000,000 


THE ROYALBANKOFCANADA 

hitrftirrrtirf is ^ 

Over 1,100 braiKhei in nm mi 890^1 Amerk* 
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'let% see what ASEA can do” 


in iNDUSTRML AUfOMATION. Many an ASEA 
product owes its origin to the creative maxim: 
tfs needed - Jet’s invent If. One example 
is the Pressductor: just the simple and rug¬ 
ged yet sensitive and accurate load ceil that 
industry has been waiting for. It is now a stand* 
ard accessory in U:S. and European rolling 
mills, checking and controlling roll separating 
forces, and is steadily finding new applications 
within electronic weighing and process control. 
A torque meter, the Torductor, operating on the 
same magneto-elastic principle, reliably controls 
the torque in wood grinders, oil drilling rigs and 
propeller shafts in ships. 

Other examples; The intricate problem of control¬ 
ling the loop between roHlng-mill stands in wire. 


rod and strip mills is Jngenlousy solved by the 
photoelectric loop regulator. The fully automatic 
sugar centrifugal has brought automation to the 
sugar industry all over the world. Development 
wofli on the Thyristor - the silicon-controlled 
rectifier - has extended its application to Indus* 
trial drives of considerable size; this simple, en¬ 
tirely static and easily installed device is now 
used for motor drives in rolling mills, paper ma¬ 
chines, centrifugals and mine hoists. 

The list could be made much longer. For every 
industrial purpose ASEA supplies efficient driving 
machinery and the automatic control gear that 
enables the equipment to yield top production 
results. — It b worthwhile to "see what ASEA 
can do”! 



Office VeeierAs, Sweden, aedfeeem- 
ed in countriee. 
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Demobilising Dassault 
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Lamili UMilec its ODits fee out of haad 
6aiml iiis becomr short of caw. 

It lias beea widriy believed that LandtV 
priac^ stoddiolder, Garb P^’esend, has 
been ncfodating wkh Chrysler for a merger, 
ahhoiigh both parties deny it. At any rate, 
the negotiations, if they actually took place, 
have apparently been broken off. Signor 
Presend is a hard bargainer. Two years 
ago he is understood to have broken off 
similar negotiations with Ford. Presenti 
is the owner of Italcemcnti, which has 
something of a monopoly in the Italian 
cement indusiry. He bi also chniely con¬ 
nected to the Va:l7.JU. With this son of 
^hacking, he is not likely to sell to a bargain 
hunter. Nor is Lancia's dealer network as 
important as that vt Simea and Rootes, 
which form Chrysler’s present European 
interests; so the lack of firm intcfest may 
have been mutual. 


FftAWCgr-IWMfAW TWAtm 

Cotnbien, Tovaritch ? 

•EGoi'iA rioNS Opened this week between 
France and tliu Soviet Union to draw 
up details of the five year trade agreement 
concluded in principle by M. Giscard 
d'Estaiog in Moscow in Januaiy. The talks 
ace expected to continue untfi December, 
In pcxccke, France's trade deficit whh the 
Soviet Union, which h had hoped to narrow 
in the course Of this year from die 1963 
figure of Frs. 380 million (£27^ millidi)^ 
h^ become even greater in recent mondis. 
During die first eight months of 19O4 
France’s imports from the Soviet Union in¬ 
creased by 9 per cent, while its exports Ml 
oy 20 per cenL In Paris the au±oritics 
coQsi^r that this trend must be checked, 
particularly now that France’s total foreign 
trade position is ■ in deficit. Hence the 
authorities are resigned to payintt the neces¬ 
sary price to expand sales of capital goods, 
'rhts price is the granrin^k of long-term credits 

10 the So\’iet cusxomeni: rbie Ifiysde has in¬ 
structed the Ministry of Fiti’iince to agree to 

11 7-ycar uepaymeot period. For this, aid 
must be retained firom- the Credit National, 
a semi-officigl foiancing body. This violation 
of the old' Scrlie agreement is a iww 
vlfpartun* for the authorities in Paris, who 
popose to justify their realism ” to the' 
Six by pointing tO the precedent established 
by the British in their dealings with the 
Soviet Uiiion. 

iTie principle of large-scale French pur* 
chases of peitokum crude and products 
from Russia seems now ah» to have been 
conceded. - Prance proposes to increase 
primarily its purchases of crude oil, even, if 
ihis means having an increasing proportion 
of ir refined ta Italy; As for refinery pro¬ 
ducts, France's^ inaupmi consist chiefiy of: 
!4as oil and fhei <lil< million francs 
worth last year) suid fer this it will prefer 
to turn to Rummti, a country with which it 
would l&e to extend’its trade, feir reasons 
of politics as much as of economics. 


A fter nearly fifieeii years as a buiWer 
of military aircrait, both iramport 
and figHlLT!i, the Diissaull companies are 
now making a supreme effort to break 
away from the d<i«e tefetionahip they have 
bad with purely gewemmenr avintion nod 
to establish themselves in the civil aiirrAft 
market. The jreason. » not hard to find. 
At one point, early last year, there was 
very serious talk of the government nation¬ 
alising the Dassault plants. And there 
must come a time in the not too distanr 
future when Dassauk' will have to deal 
With' a new gbvernftnerit aivl perhaps a 
new attitude tiwvards Ftonce as a manif 
atomic power, with the ability to deliver 
“ la bombe nucicairc ** in French-built air¬ 
craft. Dassault’^s “Mirage IV" is the 
instrument that President de Gaulle chose 
to force France’s entry into the atomic 
club ; the first squadrQii will be opera¬ 
tional this autumn. 

To spearhead Dassault’s diversiticaiion 
effbft, the “Mirage" design team at 
BOrddiux-Merignac was called on to 
develop a twin jet, executive-rixe airplane 
that woidd meet the needs of business 
firms. The answer was found with the 
help of engineers from the Sud organisa¬ 
tion nearby. Further refinements were 
si^gested by officials of Pan American, 
which agreed to buy 40 of the planes and 
take options of 12a more for eventual 
sale in the American market. The result 
of this collaborative venture is the 
“ Mystere 2o ”—called die “ Falcort “ by 
Pali American—on elegant, fast, but 
expensiYc, plane for oorporate use. First 
of the prwiuction prototype models began ' 
its flight tests earlier this m^mth ; ihe first 
sale of the “ Mystere' 20"^ has been made 
TO the Aga Khan. 

By joinihg forces.with Pap. American in 
the drive for American sales of its cxtvu- 
ijve Jet, Dassault has solved , a major 
obsucle faced by any forpi^n ajrframe 
builder in trying to Jtell jii ihc IJnitcd 
Stales—lack of adcjtiuatc service facilities. 
Pan Anicrican ass‘ur«js',customers that the . 
“ Falcon ” caiv he maihlaincd.^not tmly at 
any of the company “maintcfiaricc bases in 
America, but also at any Pan American 
overhaul pqipi abroad. ITue; pr^‘c Dassault 
bad to pay for Pan Americ 4 *i^s. c«)llahora- 
tion was ? high one: major redesign of 
the aircraft lo meet Pan .American’s en¬ 
gineering and sales specifications. One 
change alone mean; .1701 only impt 3 r;ain., 
operational differences^ but th^ plac¬ 
ing of contracts worth $^po .million with.; 
General Elec,trip, which \yill supply all the. 
.Das>sau(p:t«3!;ccuiivo, ieis with, its •CFWt 
gfft-fart (bypass) engines for a production 
run hopefully set at 500 aircraft. 


Even cixnbioatinn of the lateat model 
GE engities arid .Amcricin’a sales 
power may not be enough to give Dassault 
a commanding lead in the US burinew 
j« market One liAnJIcap is that the GB 
engines are iK>t only n6w aud oomjx^- 
tively Untried, they are also e&pensJve. 
Fully equh’ipedy the ‘^Fakdi" wfitt fly¬ 
away witli a price lag of }i niillion* By 
way of contrast, the suKtUer American- 
built Lear Jet can be bought for a half- 
mtUkMi dollars, and Hawker Siddelcy h 
asking no more than $750,000 for its 
DH-135, whkh is so much like fhe Falcon 
as to be its English cousin. If still re¬ 
mains to be seen wlwthcr the American 
corporate buyers will prefer the elegance 
and Pan 'American assurance of the 
Falcon, tlic dependability of the DH125, 
or the lo^v first cost of the Lear Jet. 

Dassiiult is not wipdng for the final 
word on, tblf ^ucst 3 <V^. M. Marcel 
Dassault himself—he is still in Jiciivc 
(fircciion of hia aircraft budding coii^ 
panics-^callcd a presa conference here in 
June to ann(M4ncc that ,a strctclicd-out 
version of the executive jet, to be crilcd 
the “Mysicrc 30,” would be built if a 
sufficient number of orders were obtained. 
This entry into tlie replacement market 
for the Viscount and the iwin-cngjnc Con- 
vairs will, if successful, bring the Dassault 
companies full c^cle* In 1949 M. Dassault 
began xx)si-wax production of aircraft with 
the twin-engine transport, the “ Flamant.’* 

In addition to his active hopes of pene¬ 
trating the civilian, aircraft market, M. 
Dassault has his eomi^anies busy soliciting 
research contracts in tlie acronauucal and 
space Ikld, as well as building ancillary 
equipment such as radar, hydraulic servo 
units, air borne coinpuiccs and a long list 
of clcciric and electronic items. Tlic 
Dassault entry in the vertical air¬ 

craft race bus nut been too successful— 
the first model of fhe V/STOL ?\Balzac ^ 
was badly iu tests:—biit.etTorts in 

this area cpntniuc, as docs work {o build 
and market u miliuiry jet ixaincx:.. AH of 
which is c^ilciilaicd to show, not only the 
GaulUst ministers^ but those wliotbopc to 
fqUow them, that Uiis one ctf France’s 
major aJrirume 'miMLiufacturcrs. is better 
operated as a private ciimpany than k ever 
could be as 6 nationalised industry group. 




BUSINESS: INTERNATIONAL 


ISO 

INTBRWATIOWAL LOANS 

Underwriting Competition 

A n indication of At extent to which 
America's interest equalisation tax has 
intensified international underwriting com¬ 
petition is the Qty of l/)ndon’s reaction to 
the composition of the syndicate uiider- 
writing this week's $20 miliitHi, 15-year 
bond issue for the Japan Development 
Qank, Although the issue is being placed 
entirely in Europe^ it is considered natural 
enough that there should be three American 
concerns at the head of the syndicate, which 
has rounded up continental buyers on a 
coupon of si per cent and an issuing price 
of 98 per. cent for an effective yield 
<^f 5-95 cent. Pleased surprise 
is reserved for the fact that a London 
merchant bank» N. M. Rothschild, has 
pulled off the coup of muscling in 
as the fourth member of the under¬ 


writing syndicate^ on the strength of 
the Gotmectiona it iia 9 enterprisingly been 
cultivating in Tipm. Yet th& is Essentially 
a continental nnimeing, in spite of the pre¬ 
ponderance ct American underwriters 
(headed by First Boston Corporation) and 
ihe intention of listing the bonds on the 
New York Stock Exchange. This has been 
done in the expectation that many European 
holders may prefer to keep and trade their 
bonds in New York, rather than in the 
belief that many American Investors will be 
prepaied to pay the interest tax that would 
be required of them if they bought any. 

The $10 million, 20-year issue placed 
this week for the Qiy of Bergen by 
Hambros Bank^ as sole underwriter, is 
another instance of this new irternational 
competition. The 5.58 per cent effeaive 
yield, on the basis of a 5i per cent coupon 
and a 99 per cent issue price, represents 
the cheaper terms yet achieved for any 
borrower in Europe's thriving doPar capital 
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market. And it is also marginally more 
favourable to the borrower thui (he ternts 
obtained last month by Kuhn, Loeb and ^ 
Company in the New York market for Nor¬ 
way’s capital city. That Si 5 million 20- 
year issue for Oslo likewise carried a 5i 
per cent coupon, but was issued at 98.81 
per cent for an effective yield of 5.60 per 
cent. Aside from this, and the nationality 
of the underwriters, there is no difference 
between the two Norwegian issues: b^Hh 
were placed entirely with European in¬ 
vestors. 

INTERNATIONAL FINANCE 

A Little Technical 
Assistance 

I T is not SO long since one of the most 
urgent areas of international financial 
co-operation was between the World Bank 


SOVIET PLANNING 

Reform Without Profit f 


W HILE Professor Liberman and other 
Soviet economists have been de¬ 
bating the role of the profit motive in the 
press, the planners themselves have been 
tinkering with their economic system to see 
if they can improve its performance by 
means that are less drastic, if also less surely 
effective. The latest move is a switch 
in emphasis, in planning targets, from the 
concept of “Cfross Value of Output” 
to that of “ Standard Value of Pro¬ 
cessing.” This is more than just a switch 
from one mouthful to another. Gross 
Value of Output (GVO) represents total 
value measured in terms of wholesale prices, 
plus any change in work in progress, inclu¬ 
sive of "goods and services purchased from 
outside. The emphasis placed on this indi¬ 
cator in assessing performance has led to 
two kinds of abuses. 

/ In the first place it has led to the use 
of too many or too costly raw materials as 
a short cut to increasing gross output. As 
an example, the increasing numbers of new 
ships in the Soviet merchant fleet have re¬ 
quired fewer materials in their refits. Yet 
in order to ensure that gross value of output 
continues to increase, maintenance yards 
have been taking on more and more sub¬ 
contracting from the machinery industry, to 
the detriment of their primary function, 
ship refits, which have been held up or 
skimped. The second distortion is that of 
bias in the output-mix. GVO is calculated 
in wholesale prices that were last revised 
in 1955 ; while they may have borne some 
relation to costs then, there are liow wide 
divergences. The substitution of Stan¬ 
dard Value of Processing” as a cure for 
these distortions requires the calculation of 
standard valuEs for the various lines of pro¬ 
duction and the setting of the annual ourptff 
plan in terms of standard value instead of 


GVO or wholesale prices. SVP is calcu¬ 
lated on the basis of planned (or “ normed 
labour costs, plus fuel costs, and a propor¬ 
tion of general overheads. By excluding the 
cost of the bulk of material inputs, the 
planners hope to remove the incentive to 
use expensive components or too much raw 
material (it is not at all clear why fuel costs 
should have been left ” in ”j. By excluding 
profit, too, they hope to remove the incen¬ 
tive to concentrate only on profitable lines 
of production: and here they seem to clash 
head on with the Liberman approach. 

The new measure, when used to define 
the output plan, does not give any positive 
encouragement towards economy. So 
bonuses for cost reduction have ^en re¬ 
tained, as a separate reward for manage¬ 
ment. What the reform achieves is rather 
to remove a positive encouragement to waste 
materials or to produce the wrong goods, 
which resulted from the use of GVO. Cer¬ 
tainly in those industries where SVP has 
been introduced there has been a marked 
improvement in the composition of output, 
within the fairly narrow limits allowed. But 
there is evidence to suggest that this may 
be only temporary. Once calculated, stan¬ 
dard values are intended to remain un¬ 
changed for several years. But technical 
progress will lead to increasing divergences 
between actual processing costs and the 
standard value specified in the plan. So 
enterprises will again concentrate on those 
lines that will produce the most standard 
value for a given cost, and distortion will 
reappear in the product mix. In the Tatar 
autonomous republic ” where a full-scale 
experiment is being carried on, it was found 
after eighteen months that two-fifths of the 
actual processing costs diverged from 
planned standard values by more than 20 
per cent. 


A related problem is whether the stan¬ 
dard values (SVs) should be set on an 
industry-wide basis or whether they should 
be calculated separately for each enterprise. 
If they are calculated for the industry as 
a whole, then, since enterprises have 
different levels of equipment, SVs will often 
diverge substantially from actual costs. This 
will create undeserved bonuses and penal¬ 
ties for enterprises, and once again affect 
the product mix through irrationally un¬ 
equal levels of profitability. If, on the other 
hand, the SVs are calculated separately for 
each firm, the regional authority will distri¬ 
bute production tasks where the SV is 
highest, in order to fulfil its own output 
targets most easily, if these are expressed 
in SVP terms. That is to say, it will aUo^ 
cate output to those firms that are relatively 
efficient in any given line, which is as 
irrational a measure as any. 

There are obviously some advantages to 
be gained from the substitution of SVP for 
GVO, but there are still a large number of 
snags. It was first used in the clothing 
industry in 1957, and by 1965 it will be 
used throughout the textile industry; it is 
also used in canning and in some engineer¬ 
ing enterprises. Since 1962 it has been 
used experimentally in all the industries in 
the Tatar republic and has now been ex-r 
tended to the rest of the Mid-Volga Econo-^ 
mic Region. In spite of this g^ual ex¬ 
tension of its scope, Soviet planners are still 
nor wholly committed to SVP. As one of 
them remarked: ” Napoleon once said that 
just because a man was a worse general than 
Napoleon that did not mean that he was a 
bad general. So, with apologies, just be¬ 
cause SVP is better than gross value of out¬ 
put that does not mean that it is a good 
measure.” The supporters of Liberman- 
me reforms have b^ inclined to shrug 
off SVP as at best a palUativE, at worst 
a red herring, and continue to press for 
!the adoption of the profit motive as 
the dominant criterion of enterprise 
operation. 
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and the International Monetary Fund them- 
^selves. In the last two or three years there 
has been a gratifying improvement; and this 
has been illustrated in the past week by the 
translation of a high officml of the Fund, 
Mr Irving Friedman, to become economic 
adviser to Mr George Woods, the World 
Bank president. The bank has now been 
given so much economic homework, nor 
least by the recent United Nations trade 
and development conference in Geneva, that 
it badly needs a high level economic adviser; 
and Mr Friedman will be especially well 
placed in his work on development miance 
to achieve the maximum co-^ratioh 
between the bank, its Intematidnal Develop¬ 
ment Association afhliate, and the Fund 
itself. But his transfer does leave a gap at 
the Fund, at a time whto it badly nMs to 
be increasing its expertise and range. A 
modest but discriminating recruiting drive 
at a high level would pay handsome £vi- 
dends—and may be vital if the Fund is to 
manage its own liquidity homework. 


INFLATION IN SPAIN 

Autumn Clouds 

A pleasant-looking English lurl landing 
at Barcelona airport earlier this month 
found herself the epicentre of a whirlwind 
of dowers, music, speeches and receptions. 
She was the eleven-millionth tourist to 
arrive in Spain this year. Arrivals in August 
were 37 per cent more than in the same 
month last year, and September’s hot dry 
weather tempted many holidaymakers to 
linger on. Exports, too, have been breaking 
records. During the first seven months of 
1^64 they were 47.4 per cent higher than 
in the corresponding period last year, while 
imports increased by only 17.5 per cent. 
Animal products (up 74 per cent), vegetable 
products (up 77 per cent, though much of 
this increase is accounted for by last year’s 
poor citrus crop) and machinery (up 48 per 
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BUSINESS: INTERNATIONAL 

KEY INDICATORS 

WORLD COMMODITY PRICES 

Tho all-Itoms Indicator showed LITTUE 
CHANGE this woak (to October 7th). In 
the food sector rises in wheat prices 
were sufficient to counteract falls In 
maize and beef leaving tha food indicator 
unchangad. Matal prices, while still rising, 
lost much of their impetus. Rubber has 
reached a new 1964 peak. 
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The Eeoruhuist Commodity Prke Indicator includes 
nineteen commodiim tveighted according to rheir 
relative shares of tcorld trade in 1958. 

* Changes relate to this tveek's figures, but these, 
except for the metal group, are provisional because 
quotations for tea and tcool are not yet at>ailablc 
Beyond last tveek. 

cent, a very creditable result) all contributed 
to the export boom ; only mineral products 
were down (by 18 per cent). 

All this would seem to augur well for 
Spain’s first four-year (1964-67) develop¬ 
ment plan, which requires a 10 per cent 
expansion of exports annually. But infla¬ 
tionary clouds can already be detected over 
the sunny scene. Some of them arc fall-out 
from the explosively successful tourist 
industry: the feeding and accommodation 
of a mass of holidaymakers equal to one- 
third of the total population of the country 
must inevitably force up food prices and 
the cost of services, land and almost every¬ 
thing else connected with building. But 
there are signs that inflation is becoming a 
built-in hazard of current Spanish policy. 

Impressed by French experience, busi¬ 
nessmen and officials alike are agreed that 
an expansionist policy must be pursued, 
even at the risk of some infiation, and 
especially during the first eighteen months 
of the development plan so as to ** generate 
momentum ” and “ create the right psycho¬ 
logical climate.” Disinflationary measures 
that might cause stagnation, and controls 
that might scare off foreign investors, are to 
be avoided. The “ economic ” wing of the 
administration is advocating an incomes 
policy,” though not a rigid wage freeze. 
But other influential elements oppose it on 
the ground that it would expose Spain to 
more strikes, revive demands for free trade- 
unionism and thereby complicate its rap¬ 
prochement with the common market, llie 
argument is exacerbated by long-standing 
rivalries between the ** technocrats ” of Ae 
regime, many of whom are members of 
Opus Dei, and the demag)eues ” associ¬ 
ated, generally, with die Mange or the 
stnifi'aifos (official trade un^ 

When Sr Ldpez Kodd, the commissioner 
for development, warned the country recent¬ 


ly of the dungcrs of inflaiionary wage .in¬ 
creases, his thesis WAS itnmediMly attadiced 
in the falangist press. It was rirue, falangist 
commentators wrote, that hourly wages had 
risen by 13 per cent between January, 1963, 
and May, 1964 ; but nearly half that gain 
had been absorbed by the rising cost of 
living, while business profits had increased 
by 27 per cent. When a few hundred metal¬ 
workers demonstrated in Madrid at the 
beginning of Seprember for a 20 per cent 
pay increase, the “technocrats” gave en¬ 
quirers the impession that the government 
intended to resist the demand. When 1,500 
workers staged a repeat demoastration a 
fortnight later, sindicato sources let it be 
known that the government would shortly 
approve the increase. It did. 

SHORTER NOTES 

Immoral it may be but taxable it is. West 
Germany’s Federal Finance Court ruled 
last week that income from the oldest pro¬ 
fession is taxable. The activity of prosti¬ 
tutes, the court decided, was a “ smicc ” 
within the meaning of the income tax law. 


Rowntrec and Co. has taken the expan¬ 
sion of British sweet manufacturers into 
Europe a stage further by acquiring a 
majority interest in Stockmann-Rowntree, 
a new manufacturing company formed in 
Hamburg with Stockmann-Werk, a German 
chocolate maker. Britons cat more sweets 
per head than any other people and the 
home market has been at saturation point 
for some years; indeed, home sales have 
declined marginally since the imposition of 
a 15 per cent purchase tax in May, 1962. 
British manufacturers thus see their best 
opportunities for expansion in Europe, with 
the cheap, mass-produced lines in which 
they specialise. Rowntree already has a 
small plant in Holland ; Cadbury Brothers, 
established in Germany for the past nine 
years, last month acquired a Bremen choco¬ 
late manufacturer for incorporation into its 
existing German subsidiary. 


The two major French consortiums 
created earlier this year to build and operate 
bulk carriers—-not just one as stated in our 
September 19th issue—^have now deciikd 
to co-operate in the carriage of natural gas 
on a world-wide basis. The two consortiums 
concerned are “Cetramar,” tHade up of 
Cliargeurs Reunis, Louis Dreyfus, SAGA 
and Union Navale; and “ Les Armateurs 
dc Gros Porteurs Associes,” fonned by 
French Line, Nouvelle Compagnie Havraisc 
Peninsulflire de Navigation and Worms 
Compagnie Maridmc ct Charbonnicre. 


tiway construction in Finland is to 
benefit from a $28.5 million loan from the 
World Bank, for 15 years at 5I per cent 
interest. 
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BUSINESS DINVESTMENT 


ELECTION HBDOES 


Blue Chips and Red Chips 


F or the past few weeks the I-ondon 
stock exchance has been almost a 
sounding board for the public opinion 
polls. Last week the stock market, 
or to be more precise the private investors 
who had made the running, interpreted the 
pollsters' findings optimistically, and by 
enthusiastic buying of steel and property 
shares had appeared to have made their 
rolitical judgment on the 1964 cl<^ton. 
Other, investors^ remembering (as the charts 
clearly show) that the stO(» market had 
guessed correctly in 1959, added steam to 
the stock market gamble. But this week's 
releases by the pollsters, showing a swing 
back to Labour, nave produced a sharp set¬ 
back in prices-—to which the market in its 
highly sensitive and speculative pre-election 
days was particularly vulnerable. Thus over 
the week to Thursday The EconomishExiel 
indicator fell from its peak of 431.5 to 
416.9, wiping out all the gains of the pre¬ 
vious fortni^. 

Clearly this is a time when any investor 
with money available and waiting for in 
vestment must be his own prophet. If an 
investor is expecting a Conservutive victory 
the choice is, of course, still a wide one, 
although investors looking for a further rise 
on the scale that followed the 1959 cleaion 
may be in for something of a shock. Esped- 
ally if the Conservatives arc returned with 
a tiny majority, the advance in prices is more 
likely to be in terms of pence rather than 
shillmgs. The pblitically sensidve stodts 
would clearly show better than average rises 
although these could well be trimmed by 
profit-taking. Among steels United Steel 
’ and Stewarts and Lloyds even after their 
sharp rises would be to the fore of any rise 
even on the slimmekt of Conservative vic¬ 
tories. Among properties Gey (^ntre, one 
of the few property shares standing well 
helm its 1964 peak, Capital and Counties 
and among the housing devclopcn Halt- 
mark Secludes would all lit well into the 


CONSERVATIVE PORTFOLIO 
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portfolio of a truly faithful Conservative. 
Among insurances, Royal Exchange would 
be unlikely to continue to offer a yield pf 
4.7% ; nor would Landel Trust, the ip- 
surance broking group with a large port¬ 
folio of insurance investments, be likely to 
remain at half its 1962 peRik. 

An investor who is banking on a Labour 
victory, on the other hand, do nothing 
until after the election when it conies to 
buying, although he has to face up to the 
problem of what shares he does not want 
to be holding when Mr Wilson stands at 
the door of No 10 Downing Street. Those 
' in the City who expect that the institutions 
will be immediately into the market what¬ 
ever the result of the election may be under¬ 
estimating the caution of the investment 
managers. Many are already looking be¬ 
yond the immediate election to the host of 
near-term economic problems that the new 
government will have to face. If Labour 
wins the institutions are much more likely 
to let the dust of the election aftermath sub¬ 
side before buying at prices below currcnl 
levels. 


T he crucial question remains, how much 
below? This could well depend largely 
on the reaction of the half a million unit 
trust investors. Many may be faced with 
a sh^ly falling market for the first time ; 
and if they show panic reactions share prices 
could have a long way to fall. But it must 
be remembered ±at a growing part of unit 
trust investment stems from contractual 
savings schemes, panicularly insurance 
linked schemes, and that this money will 
continue to flow into the trusts. The ana¬ 
lysts have for many months been hard at 
work in stockbrokers* offices and elsewhere 
looking for the ^arcs that ivould fare 
better than average under a Labour 
government. 

Bowater Paper, with 60% of its assets 
in North America yielding about 75% of 
its profits, is well favoured. So is Longmans 
Green, with 70%. of its business overseas, 
and with Mr Wilson loud in support of 
increasing expenditure on all form of edu¬ 
cation of which this educational publishing 
group should dearfy benefit. R. A. Lister 
makes a wide range of products for die 
electrical, agricultural and roadbuflding in¬ 
dustries and it exports a high proportion 
of its output. Its shares up wdl to 
Ais wc^’s setback. Among the high jfidd- 
ing stocks Hawker SkUdey a^ Shell 
Tiaaapott look likely to be less vulnerable 
than most to a diange of government 
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For iovestors wary of stock market pices 
j^’ter the election and wanting to invest 
TODcdiatcly two unit trusts look tailor 
nuKle, JNat Anstfalian, with one quarter of 
its funds in Bcidsh companies, and . from 
the Jessel staU^ the new Gold and General 
trust with an initial yi^ of 7%. About 
50% the portfoUo will be in mining and 
ruining finance houses and some 15 ?4 in 
oil shares. The high yiM of course reikets 
the political risks of another continent. 


COURTAlJU>S 

King of the Castle 

T he take-over battle between Imperial 
Chemreai Industries and Gourtaulds 
has yielded such a rich crop that one has 
no right to expect the harvest to go on. 
Yet it is surely not tuifair to start Mr Frank 
Kearton’s rapid move to the chaiimanship 



Mr F. Kearton 


of the cxvnpany with ICI’s bid. One of the 
group that had been weirkipg away behind 
the company^ inept front 10 drag k into the 
present age, he became the spearhead of 
Cocmaulds* lesistance movement and the 
qukc shameless relish with whkh he cem- 
ducted ks public aspects may well have 
been a large factor in its success. 

^fs appointment is a break with the past 
Nifiking enough to reveal just how much 
of a job the whole affair dealt the com¬ 
pany. It jolted the establishment ** 
tradition of ihc board enough to allow him 
increasing power during the interregnum 
that followed Sir John Coldbrook Hahbury- 
Williams’s resignation; it is no secret that 
he has provided the steam behind the move 
into textiles. And now with the ap^wint- 
ment of a techinoGrat, a scientist—a very 
distuiguished one vrkh an FRS-^^s chair¬ 
man the break is complete. Pefhaps> if 
nothing else, Me Keaftou^i achievements ia 
several ^s--he has pAa>Me<l « fotixp^c : 
. commercHil nfoihtiator-^wa that thvity 
is noithcT'formed 

parricular 'acadmfc oiaiHflltae: ' ‘ ‘ ^ 


BUSINESS: fNVHSTMEN'r 
AKNUniES 

Tilt Death Do Us Part 

A Which? survey fulfils two functions: 

it not only compares the competing 
produas, but tells its readers exactly vihat 
they are. Thus the survey of immediate 
life annuities in the October issue gives a 
useful outline of the mechanics of an 
annuity and the advanfagqs and dindvan-, 
tages of the annuity ii such, as wdl as a 
quantitative straight comparison, between 
the rates offered by the various compani&s. ^ 
Annuities are us^ to older people as a 
means of living off capital witbofut financial 
loss if they live kunger than they actuarial 
shotdd. The mam deterrent to annuity 
purchase these dayi is tindoabtedly infla¬ 
tion. Two special alleviations have been 
evolved. There is the increasiog annuity,« 
with the payments increasing annually by 
a pre-detetmined fixed amoum. The 
annuitant would get a lower initial rate this 
way, of course, but he would do better 
later. According to Whidt ?, this would 
not have given you a lat^r income than a 
conventional one of the standard tyjpc, and 
so could not be an antidote to inflation.’* 
It is often forgotten that one reason for the 
abnoimally high level of interest rates now 
pfevafling (and annuity t^tes^ the best Uf 
which range from fi.i % at age 50, indudmg 
3.9% tax ftec, to 16.9% at age 75, indud- 
mg 12.0% tax free), is simply the rate of 
inflation itself: a reflection thk is .the 
much lower annuity ratesithat would have 
been offered to our great great grandfathers 
when they retir ed. The increasing annuity 
merely protects the iiipa-ui&donrminded 
amiuitant from spending that part of his 
current income that ou^t to be ploughed 
back if he is to maintain his purcb^ing 
power. .Moreover the annuitant cancbooae ' 
his own aimual taie'Of increase, according 
ro his own view at the rate of inflation. 
There is a lesson here for many ^pbyers 
and pension oonsultants, who gaily draw 
up pension schemes with benefits m forty 

KEY INDICATORS 


KS7 

years aheid derermined in money terms. 

The British Life Unit is another way of 
meeting the inflatkm dlfikulty. Part of 
the retjm is fixed itid the remainder varies 
according to the price of British Life Units, 
a genera) tmic trust formed in 1960. 
Although the initial return is agaki lower 
than mb ordinary anmukies, tlie British 
Life Unit emerges as best buy for a nnan> 
aged 65 with an avera^ expectation of life, 
provided share prio^'jncrcascf on average 
by at least 3i'i a year—and the British 
Ljfe; Units cat matqhi this. However, as 
? poiiits oiit, aj[>propriately in this 
of all weeks, share prices can fall, pair 
ricularly in rhe short term.’* 

ASTLEY 

No Tax Today 

A LI. the big hire purchase finance houses 
now have cither learing subsidiaries or 
leasing' divisimis, but all are not equally 
enthusiaatic. Mercantile Ixa^ng^ the first 
in tlK Add, is as keen as ever; United 
Dominions Trust still has doubts and is 
committed to proceed with caution until 
receiving ''essential reassurance” from 
the Inland Revenue on the oimplicatcd 
tax pasidon. Inde^ it is the tax position 
that is, the.carrot in losing, and Amy In¬ 
dustrial Trust is the first of the oompaoacs to 
show just how bk that carrot can be. 

In the year to June 30, 1964 Astky paul 
no tax whatsoever on profits of £681,000 
and indeed now has a net credit on taxation 
of £104000. In the previous year the tax 
hill was 37 per cent of gtoss profits of 
£505,000. with no tax charge net profits 
have, thetefoeq, more than doubled from 
£317,000 to £681,000, while earnings have 
leapt from 23 to 53 per cent. The divi¬ 
dend is 2\ points up at <S per cent, and 
with the ordkary at 5s. pd. down 

on a year agio the yield .is 5.4 per cent. Mer¬ 
cantile Leasing, probably the biggest single 
leasing coippaoy, has pevef shown a similar 
dnunaiic tax poski^ : uipply ^ because it 
equalises out the kiveatmeni allowances 
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across the period of the lease rather than 
taking them in one bite* Astley’s full 
accounts vnX^ show whether the oumpany has 
a tax ecjualisation account; until men 
assumption must be that it takes its 
allowances in the first year of tl^ lease. 
Assuming this to be so, and that the bulk 
of the tax benefit cS something like 
£450,000 is from investment allowances, 


Astlcy would seem to be currently leasing 
equipment at the rate of £$-£6 million a 
year. This cannot be so very far behind 
Mercantile Leasing, Diversification is the 
watchword of the hire purchase industry 
these days and Astley is clearly moving 
faster than most other companies. Whether 
it is the right direction only time and, if 
UDT is right, the Inland Revenue will tell. 


NEWSPAPER MERGERS 


Bonnie Battle Hots Up 


O FFERS for Outram and Co. succeeded 
each other with the rapidity of auction 
bids all this week, and by the time these 
words appear in print the tide of battle may 
have changed ^t again. • Bv Thursday, 
however, the initiative in this struggle 
seemed once more to be with Lord 
Thomson of Fleet, who has. been tiying for 
the past month to seize control of the com¬ 
pany that publishes The Glasgotv Herald 
and Glasgc^'t Evening Times. If he suc¬ 
ceeds here, be will have further reduced by 
two the dwindling band of British news¬ 
papers remaining to fulminate against the 
evils of monopoly. On this score, at least, 
little would be lost.. Lord lliomson’s 
numerous successful acquisitions, including 
this latest, if it comes off, have amply 
demonstrated the futility of relying on 
well-intentioned ekhortatkms to curb 
undue concentrations of power. In the 
United States, to mention only one other 
countnr, there is no such unrealistic assump¬ 
tion that individual shareholders can be 
preached into underwriting the public in¬ 
terest by rejecting lucrative offers for their 
holdings: there, it is sensibly left to the 
Justice Department and the couns to rule 
on the permisubility of proposed take-overs 
under the existing anti-trust laws. 

Lord Thom80in*t latest offensive this 
week was promptly followed the 
resignation of St Hugh Fraser as 
chairman of Outnm, a post to which 
he had been elected just a month earlier 
for die specific puq^ 6f faiding off 
/ Lord ThmiisoiL Sir the biggest 

shareholder in Outram, with holdings of 



Lord Thomsoa 


more than 10 per cent, is chairman of Scot¬ 
tish and Universal Investments Ltd., which 
last week offered the equivalent of approxi- 
matdy £6.3 million for Outram. This week. 
Lord Thomson topped this with his third 
offer, equalling about £6.7 million, and the 
following day Sir Hugh resigned from the 
Outram board as well as the chairmanship. 
He gave as his reason that it would have 
been improper to stay while remaining also 
as chairman of Scottish and Universal In¬ 
vestments, so long as the second of these 
companies was bidding for the first. But on 
that ground alone his resignation could have 
been expected at the time of the Scottish 
and Universal offer: coming as it did on 
Lord Thomson’s latest offer it suggested a 
retreat. 

Lord Thomson’s latest offer, made on 
Tuesday of this week, was of one share of 
Thomson Scottish C^anisation plus 3s. 
cash for each share of Outram, plus an 
undertaking that S. G. Warburg and Com¬ 
pany, the merchant bank, would uncon¬ 
ditionally purchase on behalf of the parent 
Thomson Organisation at 22s. 6d. any 
shares of Thonison Scottish offered by 
Outram shareholders until December 31, 
1967. This price for the shares, based on 
a “ minimum ” dividend forecast of Thom¬ 
son Scottish over the next three years, would 
give a holder of 100 Outram shares who 
accepted Thomson Scottish shares an 
income of at least £5 los. less tax. He added 
that with 5% interest on the cash portion 
of the offer, this would total about £6 5s. 
or 2i times the latest year’s income on 
Outram shares. 



In the stock market, Outram shares rose 
3s. to .26s. 6d.. on the morning after this . 
offer and Sir Hugh Fraserisfesignation from ' 
the Outram board. Some investors at least 
saw Sir Hugh’s move as the preparation for 
yet a furiher Scotrish Universal invest¬ 
ments bid rather than as a iretreat. The 
news that Scottish and. Universal pro¬ 
posed to increase its directors’ boirowing 
powers to £10 million stoned to.truppc^ 
this view. Others bid up Outram shares in 
the belief that Thomson Scottish are under¬ 
valued at 22s. fid,, and indeed, Lord Thom¬ 
son said that the conversion rights he was 
offering gave his bid for Outram shares an 
actual value of between 28s. and 29s. fid. 
each. ' 


CARPET SHARES 


Brighter Patterns for 
Carpets 


T he carpet trade is now entering its peak 
selling season and most carpet manu¬ 
facturers are confident that they arc in for 
another busy year. Results from the carpet 
companies this year have generally been 
good ; this week has seen credent reports 
from John Crossley-Carpet Trades and 
Blackwood Morton. Crossley-Carpet 
Trades is one of the leaders of the market 
—its stake i$ reckoned to be about 11%— 
and has reported that profits in the first half 
of its current year to end-November were 
60% up on those for the corresponding 
period a year before, depressed by the cx> 
ceptionally severe winter of 1962^3. The 
sharp rise in profits also reflects the average 
6% increases in carpet prices made by 
Crossley-Carpet Trades (and most other 
manufacturers) last January. Not sur¬ 
prisingly the directors do not expec? 
profits to increase by the same magnitude 
in the current half year although they 
expect a ** continued high level of 
sales in the autumn season.” The 
interim dividend has been raised from 5V.1 
to 6%. For the past five years the total 
dividend has remained at 15% while earn¬ 
ings have moved between a peak 44.2*'., 
in 1958-59 and 27.6% in 1960-61 ; the 
directors now say that the full year’s 
results may ** well justify ” an increase in 
the previous lo'V. final dividend. Earnings 
for 1963-64 are likely to provide at least 
a two-fold cover for a 20% payment. Oil 
that basis the los. shares would offer a divi¬ 
dend yield of 7% and over 14% earnings 
yield. 

Yields on carper shares generally retc^ain 
high; Blackwood Morton 5s. shares offer 
dividend and earnings yields of 7.2% and 


CARPET SHARES 

1964 Current 
Hish law price 


Blackwood Morton (5M 14/6 B/7^i 

Cerpoi MeQulMnt. <CI). 61/9 47/6 

CrtwlPr Cerpei TiO/-) 29/9 12/4ia 

T.f*. Firth (SA).. l5/4«, 10/- 

Grey*sGerm(S/-) .. \0/Vi 7/6 
HomfriytS/-).... i6/4«i I3/7I2 

Thai. Bomi Worth <!/-) ,19/1^ ri/7i| 


11/3 

57/- 

28/712 

14/9 

10/9. 

ii/r't 
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yield 
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Ji 
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70 
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ALONE 


IS NOT EMOUGH 


With Head Wrightson projects, the accent is more often than not on 
sue. Heavyweight castings, for instance, or plant and equipment for 
mines, for chemical and steel works. But big Jobs involve high precision 
standards, too. Intensive research and development are also vital-and a 
special Head Wrightson division both investigates today's problems 
and anticipates tomorrow's needs. With its great resources, varied 
skills and adventurous imagination, Head Wrightson undertake many 
of the world's largest engineering projects. Clients deal with individual 
specialist companies, but they benefit from the combined experience 
of a group with diverse achievements In heavy engineering. 


enginearing for worid industry 


Head inirightson 
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£868,000 

i2i ;;, to i7l%. The cbsJti^fm^bcn 
Morton, tells shar^lders Hit the buoyancy 
in the carpet ^aoie dumot be attributed 
entirely to the grtjjM^mg number of ncur. 
homes. He stresses a!Uo the growing popu-* 
larity of carpets containing man-ixiade 
fibres ^Blaf:kwood Morton blends hylon and 
wool in ImmIi Axminster and Wijton and 
along ndtfa ocher raanufactinors has intro¬ 
duced si tr^le mixture of wool, nylon and 
Evlan, the improved rayon fibte produced 
by Courtiulds, claimed to have a third of 
the carpet fibre madtec. Mr Morton 
acknowledges the increasing competition 
from tuft^ carpets althougn be suggests 
that one result of the spectacular increase 
in tufted sales is that ‘*new sectors of the 
community ’* axe now ** accustom^ to the 
use of soft surface floor covering ” There is 
also a trend towards fitted wall to wall car- 
|x:ts although this gain is partly offset by a 
fall in the sales of rugs and squares. 

The high yields show that the stock mar¬ 
ket is not prepared to give the carj^t 
industry a hi^ investment rating despite 
the expansion m the past year and the bright 
short term prospects. This is probably right. 
Mr Morton warns shareholders that the 
rising price of jute will affect profit margins; 
if American c|;perience is any guide the 
compeution from tufted carpets will becpme 
progressively keener—tufteds took 8b% of 
the market in the United States last year 
against about 25% here. There remain the 
two long-standmg hazards, the fluctuations 
in wool prices (sJthou^di the inaeasing use 
of man-made fibres In carpet aianufacnue 
has lessened this risk) and the possibility of 
credit restrictions, for caipets remain some¬ 
thing of a luxury purchase and in the past 
sales have been badly hit by aedit controls. 
But for the current year most companies 
have still to benefit from a full year of the 
price increases, and the hi^di yields, 
particularly on earnings, seem to make 
adequate allowance for the short term risks. 
For investors looking for^ well protected 
income this group stiU has its attractions. 

STOCK EXCHANGE TURNOVER 

Revealed at Last 

F or the first time in its history the 
London Stock Exchange has revealed 
its turnover figures. Purchases and sales 


in, September, tqgplhpr tptalled 

million, 'pha the Muc of 

ties abcually •’fi' ; 

half this figure, or ab^ £yoo iniUicnuxThis ^ 
was around 35 per cent of the $5,006 mil- 
lion (or £1,800 million) of securities that 
Ranged hands on the New York Stock 
Exchange in the saute month. Future statis¬ 
tics might show a slightly higher propor¬ 
tion ; business was abnormally slack in 
London last month but very active in New 
York. A more meaningful comparison in 
showing the New York market as generally 
a far more active one than London's is that 
monthly turnover on the New York Stock 
Exchange in recent months has been run¬ 
ning at slightly over i per cent of the total 
market vdue of all securities listed: in 
London September's turnover was some¬ 
thing under 0.8 per cent of the approximate 
market value of total securities listed. More¬ 
over, something like an additional $x,ooo 
million in shares is traded in New York each 
month on the American Stock Exchange 
and beyond this there is a further, largely 
unknown quantity of stock changing hands 
in the amorphous over the counter market, 
where some 30,000 issues are traded by tele¬ 
phone. On the Tokyo Stock Exchange, the 
average monthly turnover in the first seven 
months of this year was about £i6o 
million. Comparable statistics for Continen¬ 
tal centres are less easy to come by owing 
to the number of deals executed outside the 
rnaiket. 

Rpughly two-thirds of London's turnover 
con^ted of transactions in fixed interest 
stoefa. This turnover in bonds of about 
£650 million million changing 

muds), dwarfs Wan Street's monthly aver¬ 
age of £154 million changing hands in the 
first nine months of this year. London is 
clearly the largest bond market in the 
world by a long chalk. Of the total, 
£585 million is business in British Govern¬ 
ment stocks. 

These turnover figures, published 
belatedly and somewhat reluctantly, are 
nevertheless a great step forward for the 
I-ondon Stock Exchange. The next step 
should surely be daily publication and a 
breakdown of the figure for ordinary shares; 
eventually figures given company by com¬ 
pany would be worthwhile, even with pur¬ 
chases and sales added together as at 
present. 


STOCK EXCHANGE TRANSACTIONSf 

(month of September—22 business da/s) 


Catefory £mn total 

British Govt, and British Govt. 

Guaranteed 

(a) Short dated (5 years or leu) 294-3 30 

(b) Other. 291 • I 29 

UK Local Authority. 18 3 2 

Overseas Govt. Provincial and 

Municipal. 18-8 2 

Fixed Intereic Stocks 

Pref. and Prefd. Ord. shares ... . 8 3 

Ordinary sharei.... 3^*0 34 

Tout. 992-3 100 

* Averafc of ail securities, 


Value 

Per 


Par 

Average 

Average 

Average 

of 

cant 

Number of 

cent 

value 

size per 

bargains 

deals 

£mn 

of 

total 

bargains 

of 

toul 

per day 
£mn 

bar|ain 

per 

day 

294 3 

30 

«»422 

1 

13 4 

45.830 

292 

29M 

29 

21,976 

5 

II 2 

13.250 

999 

18 3 

2 

4,950 

1 

0 8 

" 3,690 

225 

18 8 

2 

4,744 

1 

0-8 

3.960 

216 

29-8 

3 

33^1 

8 

1-3 

830 

1,630 

340-0 

34 

m.9i9 

S4 

15-4 

860 

17,909 

992-3 

100 

467.932 

100 

♦43*1 

•2.120 

21,270 


t Sales plus purchases. 



property Owif^^ 
Mediocrity 

T he fact that tfie directors of Stylo. Shoes 
have been able to persuade tbt ordinary 
shareholders to increase the votes Of the 
company's so-called mana^ment shares 
from ej^t voces each to sixteen vtithout 
compensation is one (rf the most alarming 
examples of shareholder sheepishness the 
Stock Exchange has seen for some time. 
The feat was accomplished-^by 1,661,699 
votes to 145,437 —even though the holders 
of management shares did not vote either 
their management shares or their ordinary 
shares. The public company system works 
well enough if shareholders oebave like 
economic men. A bad management will 
sooner or later attract a take-over bidder 
(provided the shares have votes); patient 
shareholders, having suffered a period of 
low profits, will be partially compensated 
by c& rise in tlie share price when the bid 
is made. But the whole system breaks down 
if shareholders in their blindness voluntarily 
destroy the machine^ for ejecting the 
management. This is what Stylo share¬ 
holders have now done. If they ever find 
themselves stuck with a management as 
weak as Barratt's has been in die past— 
and to be fair there is no sign of this so far 
—they will have only themselves to blame. 

The passing of this resolution, which was 
unsuccessfully challenged in the High Court 
by one ordinary shareholder, was necessi¬ 
tated by Stylo’s bid for W. Barratt, This, 
consisting of one Stylo ordinary plus 7s. 6d. 
cash per Barratt ordinary and one Stylo 
ordinary plus 6s. cash per Barratt “A,’* 
would have increased the number of Stylo 
ordinary shares in issue and would thus 
have deprived the management shareholders 
of their voting control. Meanwhile the 
weighted voting structure of W. Barratt, 


Thru* Spucial Raports in tha currant fssua of 

Rubber Trends 
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structure, performance and a 
pessimistic view of its future 

Tha Changing Pattarn of World Imports of 
Synthatic Rubbar 

Natural Rubbar In LIbarla 

a unique producer in process of change 
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with the board and the pension fund trustees 
holding 46 per cent of the voting shares, 
^has secured the success of the bid. But only 
just, for Stylo has received acceptance 
amounting to only 53 per cent of the 
ordinary and 25 per cent of the “ A *’ shares. 
Mr Charles Clore’s British Shoe Corpora¬ 
tion, which had made higher bids for 
Barratt, first announced that it was extend¬ 
ing its offers until mid-December. But on 
Thursday afternoon it acknowledged that in 
the circumstances it could not n^e its all 
cash offer unconditional and offered to 
release any Barratt shareholders who wished 
to be released. At the time, of' going 'to 
press British ^oe had not takeh the final 
^step of declaring the offer lapsed and 
ittuming all the shares it had been offered; 
nor had Stylo indicated whether it intended 
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to extend its offer. If it does not, it will 
have to contend with a large and possibly 
none too sympathetic band of minority 
shareholders. 

The whole messy story neatly illustrates 
three distinct abuses that the Board of 
Trade ought now to be looking at. Firsts the 
difficulties that arise when a company allows 
its p)ension fund to buy its own shares. 
Secondly, just how undesirable non-voting 
(and high voting) shares can be. Finally, 
the use by a board of directors of its voting 
power and its power of recommendation to 
procure the rejecdoo of the highest bid for 
a company and the acceptance of a lower 
one. There are also fiar too many share¬ 
holders who seem to see a take-over bid 
as a threat to the integrity of their company 
and an occasion for futile demonstrations 
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of loyalty towards a slothful board. Such 
loyalty is commendable only when the board 
makes an adequate case, backed with profits 
forecasts, for the continuance of its manage¬ 
ment. Courtaulds is the classic example. 

ftf Brief ... 

No CoiB^Mmsatioii 

Shares of the llrithh South Africa com¬ 
pany slumped by 3& 9d. to 48s. 6d. on the 
breakdown of talks on t^omp^n^aiion for. the 
mineral rights of the, <^gitercd company. 
An asset vmuc of 80$. § sbarf sbodld ke^ 
the shares from falling^ihuch furthet at If ast 
until Chartered makes clear its intended dis* 
tribution policy for its sharply reduced 
available income. 
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Graduates B.Sc.(Econ) and others 

EXECUTIVE APPOINTMENTS 

We are <4hort of uradiiatcs and siniiliirly qualified men 
under thirty, lo place in cxeculivc appoinimcnls after a 
minimum period of training. Salaries p.a. plus 

ear, up to £2,000 p.a. in exceptional easjs. 

Write to Box No. 1861. 
c/o 'I'hc Economist, 

25, St. Jameses Street, &W.U 
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International Trad# 

■ISINESS CXECVTIVE AGED 2S nGG 


This is not an orthodox managerial appointment. Ahhough 
it calls for a iglraduate, probably aged 25 to 30, it will not 
suit the typical product of most executive training schemes 
in this country. , It does, however, offer an iiriirsually early 
opportunity to influence .the. commercial policy ' of an 
international organishtion whose .assets exceed £130,pp0j000. 
Bridly, the appointment is as Assistant to the R.T.Z. 
r.xccutiye who is directly responsible to the Chairman for 
co-ordinatihg the world-wide commercial interests of R.T'.Z.' 
in various metals, notably lead and zinc. I he work is 
exacting, and so are the standards set for this appointment. 
The id^l candidate will possess outsianding intellect, an upper 
second being the minimum requirement. He will already have 
spent two or thfcc years learning the ropes of international 
trade, possibly in a City mcrchunting firm or on the commercial 
hide of a large business. He will have a flair for negotiations 
plus a sensitivity to the factors which impinge on world trade - 
and not merely a capacity for juggling with figures. At present 
he mpy not know anything about either lead or zinc; during 
the next two years he will learn a lot—siifflcient in fact to 
become ‘number two’ in this very important sector. Hts 
immediate salory cun be up to about £2.000; his potential worth 
must be much-higher. 

Details of academic and commercial achi.;vcments should be 

Uf.'the Seci^tetiryvii 
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NORTH WESI 

ELECTRICITY 


SENIOR ASSISTANT 
ECONOMIST 

A Senior Assistant Economist is required for a new pmit hat 
the Tariffs and EconomiCt Sectum of tlie Commercial Department. 
Board Headquaners, Mandiester. 

The woitk of the Section is copberned with— 

A Formulation of Idiig andf Short term regiofiU 
forecasts of economic growth and estimatioii ol 
effects on future requ&ementa for electricity. 

^ ProyisiQft and interpretation of statistics and 
cctmomic intelligence information including 
consumer sampling, market surveys and load 
and cost research. 

'A Electricity Supply costs, pricing policy, tariff 
practices and investment problems. 

Applicants should have a degree in economics and a knowledge 
of nMem statistical techniques. Experience in the electricity 
supply industry would be an advantage. 

Salary Scale: iCl,()95-£l,430pii.,oominencii:^ salary depending 
on qualifications and experience. 

Grades 5-6. N.J.C. Conditions. 
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A 9centfrm *The Hiak* BrtoM Sun\ « f&rihemiHn§ 
Jiavk production starring Dirk Bogarde and Susan 



miMs 

The Hank OrffantiaUoii t>eliev 6 a that toOaTt 
as in the past, films offer ehtertaixunent of a 
imlnue kind. It has had the faith to invest 
million over the past year in the roeonstme* 
tlon and modernisation of its ohwmas, in 
addition to maintaining the finest atodios in 
the counter at Pinawood. An mil as makiiist 
films, The Hank Organisation finances inda* 
pendent prodnotions and operates the first and 
only wwldMvlde dlstrlhnttoa system fOr 
British films. 


Tenpin Smling-one of ike mvs in uhiOi The Bank 
Organisation meets the den2d?ids for new concepts of 
leisure^ 



LBffSURB 

The Hank Organisation eaters for the natlonh 
leUure >gith Top Hanld Dancing, Top Bank 
^wling. Top Rank Motor Inns and Motorway 
Services. •. And for the most popular hohby of 
an, photography, wfjEh iMamlya and FOntax 
cameras and Bell St Bomll equipment. Those 
vho like to relax at home can laterfiBr* 
, enoa^lcee sound and vUdbn from the radio and 
TV relay networks of 'Top Hank Borne U 
Xfilenre Service, whldL cAso ofihm sets for sale 
and rental. 


Hcwlu designed TV receivers from Ban}LBmh-Uurpii$ 
m^n set to receive present and future progravaneo^ 



INDUSTRY ) 

From Hank Buieih-Murphy oome Britain's 
finest'television sets, radio rectiven and re¬ 
cord jdayers, and a xanj^ of n^leonlo and 
electronic equipment selUngmwDxMknarkem 
Spea^ce frcun WharfeOaOe WlrSltsa set new. 
•tandarda in hlgh-fiddity sonnd production. 
For meagurtng in millionths, th^ are the 
Ta^xond, Tahwurf and Talyvel. from Rank 
Taylor Hotieon, also manuAmtiimrs of top' 
guitar lenses. The BqIub fichall fiaw-detection 
eervloe ie a vital safSgnard wherever metal is 
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In his Statement to Stockholders, 
John Davis, 

Chairman of The Rank Organisation, 
made the following important points: 


il can confidently predict a satisfactory increase in the Organisation’s 
profits for 1964/65 with, I hope, a consequent increase in dividends in line 
with our present policy of maintaining at least a two-told cover, unlesa 
there are drastic alterations in taxation or 4n the economic position of the 
country. The years subsequent to 1964/65 will, I am convinced, show aa 
eyen more exciting prospect* 

1. Profits attributable to shareholders In The Rank Organisation in¬ 
creased from £2,939,000 to £4,607,000, an Increase of over 50%. 

s. The ordinary dividend of ISJ".', ^equivalent to 3711;, before the lOO'Ji 
free bonus issue during the year) is covered 2.8 times by net profits. 

8. The proportion of the Oi'ganisation^s profits before interest derived 
from non-cinema activities amounted to 68% compared with 51‘?.o 
last year, despite the fact that profits from cinema activities showed 
an increase over those for the preceding year. 

8. The Rank Organisation achieved record sales of over £106 million. 

i{. Exports at £20 million show an Increase of over 50%. 

6. The proposed issue of £12,500,000 Convertible Loan Stock should 
finance the present planned programme, and obviate for several 
years the need to raise further funds in a manner in any way involv¬ 
ing equity capital. 


1 Hi PwaWMitM hafii wri Imb Ascpwit hr Iht B2 «iMli> I 

1 I 


1964 

1983 


(S2 weeks) 

(82 weeks) 

Trading Profits subject 
to Depreciation, 

£ 

£ 

Interest and Tax 

Add: Dividends and 

15,903,000 

11,312,000 

Interest receivable 

1.074,000 

965,000 


16,977.000 

12,207,000 

Less: Depreciation and Audit Fees 
Interest Payable 

5,651,000 

2.354,000 

3,927.000 

2,062.000 


8,00$AI0 

6,m,ooo 

Profit before Taxation 

a.s7i,ooo 

6.30B.OOO 

Less: Taxation 

3.194,000 

2,751,000 

Less: Outside Shareholders* 

5.770,000 

1,557,000 

Share of Subsidiaries' Profits 

Profit (after tax) 
attributable to the 

Shareholders of The Rank 

1,171,000 

618,000 

Organisation Limited 

Add: Non-trading and 

Extraneous items excluding 
amounts attributable to 

4,607,000 

2.939,000 

outside Shareholders 

Less: Transfer to Capital 

Reserve In respect of 

1,658,000 

3,000 

Property Sales 

1,500,000 

— 


' 158,000 

— 


£4,765,000 

£2,042,900 





This rrroIuHanan/ ^rrrur pivi'uif'fi bir riank Xerox 
perjei tin reprudm rs liucu menti tili kinds on ordinary 
paper at the touch oj a button. 



A Bell A Hov'cll projector in use at an East Sussex 
Scfwol to ufhich educational film arc supplied by tliM 
Bunk Film Library, 



XEROGRAPHY 

Xerography-a process which I'ombines light, 
static electricity and dry powders to produce 
permanent copies at high speed on ordinary 
paper-has already revolutionised office copy¬ 
ing. Even more exciting applications lie ahead. 
To the brilliantly successful “914** is now 
added a desk-top model, the “813”, offering the 
same high-quality reproduction of any docu¬ 
ment at the touch of a button. 


THE MAN WITH TH 


EDUCATION 

Today's classroom needs more than a black¬ 
board. New technical aids fi'om The Bank 
Organisation make studies more exciting and 
more effective for all ages. language Labora¬ 
tories developed by the Organisation are radi¬ 
cally speeding up the teaching of languages. 
In other vital ways-with slide and film pro¬ 
jectors, closed-circuit television, through the 
Bank Film Library fOid planning and 
installation of lectuM theatres-The Bank 
Organisation contributes slgnifloantly to the 
fastrohanginguwidofe^hipatton.. ... . 


GONG A MAN 

A 
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**1964—a milestone in the^ 

Company s ft is to t$' ’ ’ 

Mr Paul N. Rosse, Chairman ani Managins ftirtjdor 


lilOPITS. Tlic RubManrial increase in profit^ 
the ytm uimJci' revievN i.s jxs planned and 
^eewt, "Hie tradixtg profit of the Ciroup ha«i 
U^rcBMrd Xxwii £374^55 to 46^^-409. 'llicre has 
bpen a considerable increase in the I'ixcd Assets 
owned by the Group, This year vve ha\'c diifer- 
eotlated betweea Freehold and Leasehold 
p0c>pMy, ‘the former clearly showing the sub- 
stintial nature of the assets within the Croup. 

In view ol the Capital F.Npendittire undertaken 
io Leasehold Property, your C^ompany has 
adlicrcd to the policy of luily accepting I,caSef» 
tthcre tlic security of tenure Is otcr a loop 
period. 

Wc are still Kro%ving under control and tvkh 
dfect and I regard it as a milestone in die Com- 
piriyS hisiory that in the course <ir the innaudo! 
Year we achieved Trustee status. 

The Iktard recommend a V'inal Dividend 
Ten per cent (W per cent' Ic.ss Income Tax 
which is equal to 20 per cent on the ctld C'apitul 
makiug tlie Dividend (Knineni for the year 
double that of last year. 

The Board wiahes to thank the executives, 
managers and staff of Berni Inns whose loyalty 
and liard work have ensured another succetisfui 
ytttr. 

THE EOAltD. Thme' new Directors were 
•ppointod during the year. They are Mr L. J. 
Gibbs, who brings considcruMc experience in 
business and commerce: Mr (^. M. CtHd^erilK 
the Cicncral Manager, whose ahk' and energetic 
management has contributed so much to the 
success of your Company; and Mr A. F. 
Bartlett, specialist in co-ordination and finance. 


SUOSIDlAiY CP.MPANIES. 'Ihc fdllo\\ing 
subsidiary oOnipaidcs have been formed during 
the y-car; Inns Linvted. Riibewi 'f^tverns 

Limited, Both are active and wMI, in iikxic^ have 
a grou ih momentum of tlK-if rmn. 

ACQUISITIONS. Since the Progress State¬ 
ment of Juj^ 20th, twelve Freehold or Licasc- 
hoid businesses have been acquired. Devclop- 
tneiu is prispeeding apace. During «^ugust and 
Sepcember four complete conversions will lui\e 
bemi compleitcd and opened to the Public. 

A mere statement as to the numt>cr of 
Bmnditfs cconot give an aocutaa* or adequate 
pklure of' the .'ictivitiea cf your CUnopany. £adi 
House comprises a nuonber of independent 
Unhit, At present, there arc approximately 140 
Restaurants and 310 Bars and iJicsc numbers 
arc incrvasiiq; moiithty. 

EATING OUT. Your Company has adopted 
the motto *Mk'rni Inns Make Fating Out a 
Pleasure." Tliere has rcccndy been much atten¬ 
tion focused c'lj the Catering Industry. It has 
beos fully aps^^vxiated that the changing habits 
in eating out in this countr\ have provided an 
opportunity for the eflkient caterer to expand. 

It has been stated* most accurately, that the 
overall market in the catering in^stry is 
expanding. We are constantly analysing the 
trend in the Industrv', experimenting with new 
ideas, and alx>ve aJi. consciously endeavouring to 
provide the kind of service and standard of 
preparation which can be enjoyed bv customers 
wlu) are used to a continuing rise in the siandurd 
of living. 




t<M0 

m] 

1962 

IW 

1964 

Issued Share Capita) . 

X 

50,000 

X 

e 

465.000 

£ 

466.500 

£ 

1.013.000 

ShareholdeiV Jotertst. 

Fixed Assets . 

120,066 

199.285 


5M,Z22 

«.1iS07 

809.127 

1.436.581 

1.537.348 

Z233.886’' 

Trading Pmfii . 

79.135 

low? 

151.300 

374,355 , 

668,409 

Profit before Taxaikm ... 

60.019 

88,633 

133.761 

309,497 

569.297 

Taxaffon ... i*. ••• .. 

Net Dividend for Rtf Year . 

29,i94 

4LI96 

54.026 

164.794 

277,674 

7*350 

11*025 

14.746 

38.206 

74.403 



* InChMles f neboHI XLH4.P11* Leasetiold.X252.<I5. 

BERNI DIKS UMITED 

Jfogtfrered Office: Berni House, Taiko^t Court. Broad Street, Bristol* 1. 

Diuctorg: Paul N. Eoaae* Chaiiinan and Managing 33iiecfor; Frank Bernt, 
Aldo Berni (Governing Directors^ ; Philip W. Hon, FCA; 
Bertram A. Muggs ; L. J. fJibbs ; C'.. M. Cockcrill; A. F. BardeCC. 


Tlir 

l:( ononiist 



Binding cases ftPr The Ecanatmst are atwlable from 
Easibind Ltd. The cam oKi m stiff, dark bkte elotk 
covet s, and are ^t^kisared on the spine/ they pmnde 
an extremely ^ethe and firm binding and nku hold 
13 issues iof the normal ediskn tinker mth the 
quarterly Index, or 26 issues sd ^ ^ edition wbh two 
quarterly Indexes. The year can be stamped on the 
spine. The east per cate^, post free thrm^hout ike 
world, is I4s. Orders, staetdg nettdrmtsin damfy and 
M emkksante.. AenM he eeluL eeoi dh ,The 
-kit «i^ c... ...' ■; 


«RSkMi»fia.1|IWb n SI OmmSi IMO laiiM «.] 
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Slim EF fit i’AMFRIQUi 
. -Eki^ 511) '■ ■ 

, At the, Ordinar) Cendral Meeting ^ 
V-*" CREDIT , FONfc^^ nv BRESIL F T 
f/AMFRIQUF. ni; SUD" Company held 
AiigUsSl 2H, 1904. iltc shareholders approved 
QCCOiims tor the finunci.''! >ear 1963! 

Tlie merger gf tlie Cninp^uti wiili liu 
^‘CATSSfi G!!NFR.\LE DE PARTKTPA 
TIONS FONCfBRES FT IKDUSTRL 
FXL£S,r u bich bad * been atltltorised at the 
joint General Muetmg held on November 
1963. had not been carried into effect. If tins 
operation were to be satisfactorily aunpktcd. 
it required the approv'al of certain bond aiui 
debenture holders and it liad not been possible 
to secure this .ipprouil as the statutorj- quorufr. 
had not been present at the meetings of .such 
iioldcrs. 

The resolution which had been adoftted by 
die ahareholders on Nuvcnihcr 22. 1963. to the 
effect that the Cxvmpany^ accounts would be 
approved as at May 31, 1964, was therefore 
rescinded and tlie Mectine; was called upon to 
consider die Balance Shixu and Profit oikI 
Accounts covering all the Company's aciiv itiv*- 
fnim January 1 to December 31, 1963. 

The resulis acJiicved by the Rio agency and 
Jrs branch oflices had been ailectcd by iiilkuiou 
in Brazil, by the rise in prices and resiilrin*- 
wage increases as well us by a marked lull in 
trading and by certain problems arising out of 
credit restrictions and the steady spiralling of 
interest rates. 

This decline in the value of money was pat- 
ticukrly detrimental to the “ SCK:1FTF. FON- 
C1F,RF COBK'" wliosc* sales of land frequently 
involved payment in instalments e\icnding ovtj 
a long period, the true value of which dcvreiised 
from year to year. F<»r this reason, sales dj^\! 
had, in fact, been the exception rathei ihan die 
rule. 

I'lie tin mine results express, in Brazilian cru¬ 
zeiros, those for the preceding year. 

Cassiterittf sales were low. On die oiJic’ 
handy ibcre was a conniderable increase in ih. 
volii^ of tantalitc exports, but quotations Uir 
ihia ore fell conridcrably on inteniatioiial 
in;iriicts. ^ 

Since the works went into production in 
Ocic»ber, 19b2, die “ MORRO DO NIQUFI .^ 
output had fully come up to expectations. How¬ 
ever, it had not been possible Co dispose of Uie 
output on the Brazilian jtiaiicct and exports w ere* 
iioi high enough to absorb aft stocks. NeWi- 
thclcss. the 1963 financial year ended with 
profit representing approximately one tenth ol 
the company capital. 

Of the other sliareholdings. VUl^CABRAS 
once again recorded progress. No -divkleiHl had 
been distribuccd in 1963 as the Company had 
been in\trfved in ccmsidentble in\’esrment, 

llic finance comptuiy INVESTA, whose Rk* 
agency has retained one qiatrier of the capital, 
has made a considerable profit axid is now con¬ 
ducting business on ii wide scale. 

For Balance Sheet purposes, die value of ihv 
cruzeiro has been takeu to be Frs. 0.008, which 
corrc^ndii to its valqc aa quoukI in Rio at .tin. 

/psdnf.'tMjfm., /t3|X-^t34/-tiilcep'.fo lifolswan 

.. 

the mo agency 

rruTcitos, le. Frs. 59,188.40, brffndng the towl 
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loss for the financial year, InclucImiC the rcj^is- 
icred nCSce;, to Fra. 239,137^1, 

^Ttie Cenciai Meeting imanimously approv ed 
Lhe aouMJQts submitted and decided to aHoettc 
I lie ioBs for the financial year to the 
' Provision for amoriisatioQ and sundry risks 

:iL'counc, 


GOLD MINFS 
OF KALGOORLIF: (AUST.) 

Hic AiUHwl GcnecaJ Meciiog of Gold Mines 
‘T Kakgooi'Jie (Aum.) Umiced was held on 
septanber 15th in Melbourne*. 

Mr W. I>, Broohes, DSO, presided in the 
.ilTNenec oversens of tlie Chairman, Mr G, 
jp Lindesay Clark, CMG. 

The ^ following are extracts from the chair- 
m;in’8 printed speech: 

Met profit for the year rAj(!221,02ft) is approxf- 
niiitely tlie same as last year. 

'Hie free-milling plant oommeneed operaiions 
in October, 1963, but becaasc of the delay ai 
Charlotte;, has been operating until re¬ 
cently at leas tlian full capacity on sundry ores 
and sands from tlie Company’s leases and 
purchased in the diNtrlct. Tiie return from the 
I'ree-nailluig section hati amsequendy been Less 
ihiui is to be expected when the mill is running 
ui capadiy on Mount Charlutic oie, 

Thr grade of ore from the Finiiston leases 
llWer than budgeted, and this deliciency in 
•jiadc lias persisted into tlie current year. 

Reserves of Fimision refraciorv ore decreased 
iioni 1,012,000 ions axeraging 5.9 d\Ms/ton ai 
March, 1963, to 9S2,<M)0 tons averaging 5.7 
dwts/ion at March, 19ft4. Reserves of Mount 
t'Jiarlotte and Fimision free-milling ores in- 
eri!it.<>cd over .the smne peiiiod 
ions averaging 3.2 dww^fon to 34{3()|W'toot 
.oeraging 34 dwis pc‘r foctetoc. befog 

due CO the indiisloii of tons of cito; at' 

<.s dwts per ton pro\ ed Noa. ,5 and 7 

levels ai Mount Cliarlolfo*'' ■: 

g * I' I ' 

Jlie large additions lo ihe free-milling ore 
■ vscrvcs during the y^ar ai^ Uur virtual cer- 
lainiy gf further ore iindcifuot at Mount 
i3iarlottc indicate that the present production 
I nes of 35,000 tons of refractory ore and 
70,000 tons of free-milling ore per four-weekly 
petiod (U’c unbalanced. It appears deferable to 
deercii.se Uic production rate frt>m the Finijston 
leases and to increase sitbsiantially the prgduc- 
iMT^.rute from Mount (Charlotte. 

It is intended to take the ilrsi step in this 
dfreuiou by about Dccetuhcr of ihis year, by 
mcreasmg the produerkn rate at Moiuit 
C’harlotie from 20,000 tons to 26,000 tons per 
period. 

It is fun her proposed to deepen the Reward 
shaft and to open up the No. 10 level hori/on 
at Mourn Cli^trlottc. If the comixniity of the 
oreluxly at a satisfactory grade is proved to 
No. 10 level, it is proixised to increase the pro¬ 
duction rate of Mount Charlotte ore to about 
40,000 tons per period and to decrease 
the production rate from Fimiston in 
stages to about 28,000 tons per period. 'Fliesc 
developments would take place over twt) to 
^ three years. . , 

The report was adopted. 
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CRAKJIELEA RUBBER' 

plantations 

The thirty-ninth annual general meeting Of 
Oaigielea Rubber Plantations Limited will*be 
held on October 29ih in London, 

The follow'ing is an extract from the circu¬ 
lated review of the chairman, Mr T. H. MIBer: 

ITie profit for tlie year amounted to 126,246 
which is slightly higher than the previous year*s 
profit of 124,190. These results after 
allowing for taxation and replanting have 
enabled your Directors to recommend a 
dividend of 10 per cent, the same rate as last 
year. 

.Market prices fiir rubber were again low'cr 
than in the previous year. Tlie average Spot 
London price for No. I R.S.S. for the twelve 
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niQBihs WAS approximately If. 8^, per lb. 
.x^kli la 2|d. prr lb. beldw chO prevfous ycar*i 
average of Is. li;d. 

For the year under review the total output 
of rubber was 0,8735000 lbs. as against 6,100,000 
Ibb. for tlie inevinus year and 5,601,000 lbs. 
for the year to March, 1962. The increase in 
crop is beiog fully maintaioed and the output 
fiir the first five months to the end of August^ 
1964 amounted to 2,988,000 lbs. which is 
2S 1,000 lbs. more than the crop for the com¬ 
parable period lust year, Prescui indications 
are chat w'e nwy he able to exceed the cstiiiMtte 
for the whole year of 7,069,000 lbs. 

Wc replanted 409 acres and planted up a 
small area of ni?,v plantings during Uie year 
under review. ITic programme has b<^ stepped 
up this year and we are now dealing wotli 688 


ARMSTRONG EQUIPMENT LTD. 

liii|ir«ivi>d Flnanciul RcMtlls 

Profit before lax f.585.356 ikist year 11402.691) 

Dividend 221’., ilasi year 181".,) 

British iinil Kxpurtf 

High level of activity in the factories at Beverley iind York on Vciricie ^ispcnsion 
Fiquipmcnl. Kastenings Division and Hydraulic Equipment Division both espamied. 
Dircd F.xporis inci’cascd. 

OserKOaf Aclivlfy 

Successful op-'fiitionv in the (.'ompiinics in Cainiila. U.S.A., Austriilia and St'ufh 
Aliica. 

Ftiliunc Froxfieets 

Aiitomolive side evpccting good business subjeel to reasonable economic cimdilions. 
Further expaiwion expected on Fastenings. Hvilruulic l-qiiipmcnv and Exports, New 
Products to be Introctueed during the year. 



CFM RAI AND DISI RK I 
PROPERTIES LIMITED 


Future viewed with confidence 

Steady growth in profits expected 

Tlw Anniwl Goienl Mcciinn CMitral and DI«Me( PrdiKriies l.bnlied hcM an 

2nd OctolKr, 19H !■ Mrv A. L. Ball, (ha Chafaaiaa, pnfikds 

The following comcorati\’c table of figui'csi allows a steady expansion of the 
Group to the 31st March, 1%4:— 

COCIPARATIVE TABLE OF FIGl'RES 

1962 1961 1964 

t t i 

iBWd Capital .■..4,79S,SI6 7,9ll6,ft)6 

I hadAssels .17,695.953 22,429,1112 

(JrauRMhUa .. .2.499,916 2a9MI1 3,1324» 

NetRmtlrit .. .......1,129,169 144Mit3 1.912,277 

PnfltihcCaniTax .714,979 797492 i»M9» 

PraBlaaairXgv.441,769 427.743 537,461 

NctOirMlMida .375,592 415420 593400 
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PYE OF CAMBRIDGE IJMITED 

A RECORD YEAR 

EXPANSION PLANS COMING TO FRUITION 


I'hc Annual General Meeting of Pye of 
C.<imhriJgc IJmitcd was licld on C)ctober 7fh in 
London^ Mr C O* Stanley, CB£, LLD. FCGI 
(Chairman and Managing Director), presiding. 

The following is an extract from his drculaicd 
statement: 

Pye has liad a record year. What I said last 
year was that the real improvcmeni In our 
figures would not take place until 1964/65. It 
is a great pleasure, therefore to my colleagues 
and to me to be able to report good news 
about operations—one year earlier Uian wc 
expected. 

The plans wc made several years ago cn- 
\ isaged the building up of new businesses to be 
associated with the work wc had been doing 
during the wir and in the itnmediate post-war 
era. VC'c realised that until we could develop 
interests which would exploit the technical 
knowledge, ‘ know'-how' and ability of every 
part of our organisation, W'c w^ould not have 
done justice to the potentialities inherent iti the 
business. 

We recognised that this expansion must not 
ctnly be a teclinical one dei^nding on the most 
efficient engineering production, but it must also 
be a geographical expansion spreading oui 
operations to as many countries as was cconontiw 
and possible. We arc only now' beginning to 
sec the results of this plan bearing fruit, but 
between limes we have had many setbacks—the 
Pilkington affair, the ups and downs of hnancial 
restrictions, the Common Market fiasco—but 
despite all tliesc W'C ore completely convinced 
tliat the growth potential of this business, except 
for having been delayed for a few years, is work¬ 
ing out veiy closely to the original pUin. 


niMSION.M. ACTIVITILS 

The first fe the Instrument Division—this is 
now made up of ten dilferent companies and 
there was a substantial improvement both in 
turnover and profit in practically all of them. 

The Commuotaitiom Division comprises 
communications our Telephone. 

/ operations and thoic companies which make 
essential ancillary components or do the in¬ 
strumentation io this particular field, Last year, 
e\'en with one company making a substantial 
loss, tlic profits from this division were well 
over a miliion and we have set a target for this 
year of over two million pounds. 

Plastics Division—We have plastic manufac¬ 
turing facilities in many factories to help to 
meet the demand for small and medium plastics 
on the spot. The outstanding exception is Ekeo 
Plastics which has a large factory and a very 
substantial plant investment. This factory has 
been supplying British industry with mould¬ 
ings of every size and kind for the last 
thirty years. 

Profits in the Power Equipment Division im¬ 
proved considerably duriitg the year. Lindley 
Thompson has continued to make progress in 
extending its share of the market. 

Our Process Heating companies which again 
made profits last year have now been divided 
into twxi groups. Ode is concerned with pro¬ 
cess healing of a general chaiactcr and the other 


largely specialises in tlie use of high frequency 
heating in connevcion with wood. Our equip¬ 
ment is being used all over the world for the 
fabrication nf wooden products. 


ItUVISION 

T\’ receivers arc. of course, the main product 
in this group, but the failuic of BBC 2 to estab¬ 
lish the expected audience has adversely aifcctcd 
our sales. It is quite unthirikable, however, 
that any Cu»vcmment will allow’ a complete 
channel in the ether to be monopolised by a 
programme with such few vicwcis. There is 
no doubt that once the Election is over there will 
be changes. 

All of our [ companies making television 
receivers ha\ e made a profit and the whole group 
of these companies has been reorganised. The 
machine is now completely streamlined and 
waiting to take immediate advantage of the 
great expansion of the market when 625 becomes 
popular. 

Radio—Vt’e have extended our position in the 
Car Radio market and profits have improved, 
but ifi the home and export radio set market we 
have sulfcied from the inroads made by Japan 
and Hong Rung despite tlie fact that the whole 
radio indusiry has endeavoured to get the 
Goi’crnmeni to take some action. 

Pye Lal>oratories Ltd. since 1960 have supplied 
rocket-bomc and satellite-borne equipment for 
a variety of space experiments in conjunction 
with University and Government scientists. The 
amount of this w'ork and the number of cus¬ 
tomers has shown a satisfactory increase in the 
p.ast \e:ir and wc look for this to con- 
riiiue. 

Heating and Appliance Division. Our entire 
Heating Division was hit by the mild winicr 
of last year but to some degree this was com¬ 
pensated for by the fact that we had been one 
of the pioneers in the Storage Heating 
business. 

riNANClAL RESULTS 

I am glad to report that die profits of the 
Group for the year ended Ma^ 31, 1964, 
were an idl time high and fully justify &e con¬ 
fidence 1 expressed last year. The Group Profit 
before Taxatjou at £^600,256 it well over 
double the previous year's figure of £2,156,313 
and this has come about from expansion in 
every section of our business both at home and 
abroad. After making provision for Taxation 
and Dividends, it will be possible to plough 
back into further expansion in the coming years 
over £1,000,000 of our current earnings. These 
retained profits together w'ith the further capital 
we have raised have increased the net funds 
employed in the Group by over £6,000,000 
during the year under review, to over 
£39,000,IK)0 on March 31, 1964. The Ordinary 
Dividend recommended is 20 per cent on the 
capital as increased by the 1 for 10 Bonus issue 
last year which compares with an equivalent of 
11.4 per cent for the previous year. 

Pye Group exports during the year sliow a 
fall of 4 per cent when compared with 1962/63 
but still amount to almost £9.000,000. 
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Mr Stanley then referred to new acquisitions, 
the Group's interests in ATV, Electronic Indus¬ 
tries, British Relay Wireless, Pye Ireland and 4 
Pye Records, and after outlining new projects 
on which the Group was engaged, concluded: 

In addition to the technical negotiations which 
have been going on during the year we have 
had commercial discussions with American and 
European interests which, if they come to frui¬ 
tion, should materially enhance the value of the 
business. 

Addressing the meeting, the Chairman said: 

Shareholders will expect me to say sometliing 
about the current year's trading to date and 
prospects. Because of the impending General 
Election and other imponderables, I thought it 
best, on this occa.sion, to wait until the last 
possible moment before giving you my opinion,,^ 
Trading, in tliis financial year, started off ex-/ 
tremcly well and at the end of the first quarter 
Ciroup profits were materially in excess of tlie 
corrc.sponding figure for last year. Since tlien, 
demand for consumer goods has ca.sed off some¬ 
what; the uncertainties of the Election may 
partly account for this. Nevertheless, I am 
reasonably satisfied with trading to date. To 
predict the likely results for the remainder of 
the financial year is particularly difficult this 
year, as the probable business climate in a num¬ 
ber of countries has to be taken into considera¬ 
tion. I am willing, though, to say that, unless 
there is some major adverse change in the busi- <! 
ness outlook for the United Kingdom, the Group 
should have ample earnings to cover satisfac¬ 
torily the present rate of dividend on the ordin¬ 
ary capital as increased both as a result of new 
acquisitions and the expected conversion in 
November, on a substantial scale, of the 61 per 
cent Convertible Unsecured Loan Stock now 
outstanding. 

The report was adopted. 
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WEOTRN 

CORPORATION 

The Annual General Meeting of Western 
Alinthg Corporatiofi Limited ^vas hdd on 
^September 30th in Melbourne. 

Mr W. D. Rrookes, DSOp presided in the 
absence overseas of the chairman, Mr G. 
Lindesay Clark, CMG. 

The following arc extracts from ihc chairnian*s 
printed speech: 

Income for the vear was A^78,000 higher ilian 
in 1962/63. 

A holding of 3,402,778 fully paid A(!l shares 
in Alcoa of Ausindia Pty. Ltd., previously 
carried in books at cost, was revalued at par, 
^resulting in the creation of a now In\’cstincnts 
and Investigations Reserve. WJacn obUblished, 
the loss sustained by the Corponiion on its in¬ 
terest in (}rent Western Coasolidatod N.L. will 
K* written otf against this Reserve. 

When income accrues from cither .Mcoa or 
Iron Ore Operaiiuns that amount can be used 
to pay dividends exempt from Australian income 
lax in the hands of shareholders. 

ITie first contract for the supply of Australian 
iron ore to the consonium of ten Japanese Steel 
MiU.s, which had been discussed with the M'lls 
for some time, was signed by our Managing 
Director, Mr W. M, Morgan, in Tokyo in 
' December last year. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 

RpefNmtwm far ecH 1 ^nil^ng tHc of” 

5,100,000 tons of Kooundoka 
under this contract aic^Kfll in h^dl 

We are 50 per cent ipajnners in the first con¬ 
tract from Koohinaoka Hills area widi'^Thc 
Hanna Mining Company and Homesiake Mining 
Company, both of OSA. During the year wc 
negoiiatetl a furilKT agreement whereby the 
three companies entered into an inm ore 
cxploraih)n ami development paitnership cover¬ 
ing the whole of Australia, including the 
Corporation's reserves in the Yilgarn district of 
Westem Atisiralia. Under this agreement, 
Western Mining Corpdralion has a 37 per cent, 
The Hanna Mining Cpmpany 36 per cent and 
Homesiake Mining ('oqnpiny 27 per ivni interest 
in the parinciship. and these perccniagcb yyiH 
also apply to any lurtlter business (com Uic 
Geraldton area, beyond thic initial cimiraci. The 
lower percentage interest doc^ not, howeveri 
extend to our voting rights in the partnership, 
which remain at 5fi per cent. As a is. suit of 
these arrangmiL'nis, die Corporation lias the 
considerable ndvanrawc of being relieved of 
expenditure on iron ore exploration for some 
time. Western \fining Corporarion will manage 
the exploration and development aciiviticK and 
any iron ore veruures \shich may evcninsnc. 

The alumina refinery at Kwinana, W.A., began 
production in November, 1963, and the capacity 
of the Point Henry smeller was increased lo 
40,000 tons per year by the end of 1963. The 
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ciitfmibn plant of the CatstiraSon aection a^ 
P<pii Henry oorntmnoed opanisions fourtli 
quarter of 1963. ’ . ^ . 

The power station and auxiliary facilities at 
Anglesoa, * Victoria, arc now being designed fo^ 
megawatt capacity instead of the iniiiully^ 
plarmcd 100 megawatts. The increase ia 
capacity will provide for future expansion of the 
Point Henry smetrer. 

Shipments of Kwin^ alumina to Japan 
commenced during the year under a long lenri 
contract with Mitsubishi Chemical Industries, 
a leading Jaiiancsc' company operating a new 
aluininiimi smelter on the West coast ot Japan, 
and exports of aluminium metal from Point 
Henry have been made already to Asian and, 
Huropenn ciwrortiers. 

Exploration fur copper in the Mooma-^ 
WJiUArpo. area of iktuih Auairalia continued in' 
partnership with Hroken Hill South Limited and 
N<Tth Hroken Hill T.imitcd, 

A loan of US $2,350,000 (cqulvalcju to 
A£1,050,00(H has besin negotiated on satisfactory 
terms from the Cha&c Manhattan Bonk, USA, 
with the approval of tlic Rehcrvc Bank of 
Ausimlia. 

The reprtri was adopu;d and a rcsoluiion was 
passed iiiianitnously ofTering a maximum of 
151,675 new shares lo the Executive Directors 
and Senior Staff on similar terms lo the recent 
“ rights ” issue. 


APPOINTMENTS (continued) 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 

a\UIAM and TCMHING 1 OIJ I lili 

Dl- lOMMtUCL, ! 

LONDON. S.W.lt 

ApiiiiuiLiutK nre inviieJ rrooi i 

uiialilirJ iH-J-'.DnN (or liic loilowinK j 

Uill-tntic iippoliiii»«Ntis: I 

1. Lli’l'lJKrHS in law (two pitmsi 

in iCHClSi Ocncnil Itrinciiikn ol I iiw I 

. ami ('otuiwny Law in 

* i.'(iurNL<i; ’ 

2. ASMS 1 ANT LECTUKt'K tlKAPL 
B In Ai.etHnituDi'y M uiurmcUiniC 
iitid linal prolcioiUtUHl KiutidiirJs; 

J. ASSISTANI UX'TLIJiLK UKAPi; 

B in Law. ui leach Cvirirrul f'riM- 
cipleii of f aw and Mkr^antlli- i aw 
4n PTOrMakmal and haKiueim •MndUnt 
c^>iir«,-N. 

Salary: IcLiiirer. £J.6 *'()-£I.n‘)<. PJin 
i.ondon Mlowanh'c ni £45 or lf«u: 
\sslitani Lcciurcr. amUr H. Jt^.llK.i.1 -*5i) 

(|iluk I.Mnduii Allowance of t4.s nr rMU. 
wiih uddiUons for iiun1ifiv«Mfons iind 
tratninir'. at,Trunk salary tlcpt-iid' on 
(lualltkatiuns and cTpcricmi'. 

AiM'liiTiiion lorni'* irrhirniible by 
Ocluhcr lb. lUM) and lurihir itloini.t- 
iloii from ih« Sai.r«tnrv il.Tl>i.ini niul 
‘looiina ('olIcKc 111 ' l'on>nur..L*. lourlns: 
Broadway. 1 nndon, S.W 17. 


AUSTKAUA 

^iik uNivi Rwre or wrw wioru w.ti's 

indies appIlciulooK lor HPPoininuni lo the 

poMilun uf 

LbC lUHI'.R IN .r r ONOMK S 

vvoi iriNdONO uiAti'UMrs’ roTiiiiF 

£An As'iin.lriud t'olkuc oi Ihc lJni\cmtj' oC 
New Souih Woltii) 

Salan : tAl.d.16 frttiKi; tA2.0.tfi P^’f annum. 
IhcM NnlurliH art under review, tommciKinM 
luiiiry uckordlns to qiinliiUHiions and vKiM;ncncc. 

Applicant*! mum hold an apnroi'riiiic honoun 
tfturcc or have L-qiihalkni M-unlmtfiiatJDb. 

The first year of cotirsn Iradlnw tn n decree 
(ir Bti«hrlor of ( ommeree ol Thr Univci’Hiiy «ii 
New South Wales au- Kinjj ne^nud ai 
R'ollonHonjit UniMTsJiy C cdh-ne in I he 

MTond ikur ul these courses wil) be Iniroduccd 
in iVb5. 

T)cialU of uppnlntmcni nia»r tw nbialnrd Omni 
the Attcnt Gem'fMl for Ni.*w XoHih V\ ah*'*, m*-/? 
Itrimd. London, W,C'.2. with whom Jmir e.ipiM 
ff appilcatinii and ihc names ot two referees 
•houtd be lodncd before Ntf’r/fi/w o. fPh4. 
A iNipy of the aivllailoi ABuid te CiminM 
to Mirmail lO the App^tmants leetlon. The 
University of New South Wales. B«»x 1. l»osi 
OUke. KenstnKion, N.S.W.. to reach mere 
^orc the abovc.mciltloacd (lute. 


DISTRICT COMMISSIONCKS 

NATIONAL SAVJNtLS (‘fDfVfl I M I 

Srieral vauuicics ftw liiit",tM>)Ls|K‘d J>i<,iili*t 
<'ommisidoiicr.s In 1 nndon and ihr proMOLR^s. 
for men and womin wlita WnuwLdMi- ol 
rcoiuvmiiN. ortfanlsliitf nbliiiy, nrctcraldy wlih . 
ncpcTlencf of public spiruktiiu and viilantiiry 
orKanisaMom. iJiiiversUv t.iiua.ion an ndvun- i 
tHRC. SAI AHV (liiiicr Lonihtn): t.ujs tat an** 
25 or mcr> —tl.fibJ. P,»*^srt>lr rsiabUshtmttt ! 
later. 

Anpllciuioii lornm from Manaf’cr «l*) 4ViU. . 
Mlith(tr> of L.s*>»ar. IHoitmioital and t:aL',iithr 
Heirisier. Aiiantle House, I 'arrlniidiw Mruvi, t 
* I. I itflv iiPidluHum Je<uxMiilc. • 


TEAailNC IN mUNICAJ. 
COLLfcGKS 

AMtlte^iidUM are .iovlicd ii‘«uii 
KtJiduiiies and troin siiluM*, qiialuiid 
persons bt'lween 25 and aboui i'* lo 
iram in become leaclu•r^ iii niatlicniaius, 
eiiair.rerinK. phyNics. clKml<.ir,, pie nl- 
Jiirffi', food iiM «r ^ 

hiiMiicss sriidlai, u.-- 
ii.oKi. arJiiieeiure dud 
diesshiK ni.a i U to W H to' fhiiwii MIIKMI- 
Hire, printing, nbllhf , iBCT Wltimd 
scicnees. 

1 mi ion Is 
iliinis’ maiu 
Kranicd. and 
paid. 

C'.uiJIdiuail ahould ha\c mpoii Indus- 

ui«l or t -' ■ -*. ' ' * *“ ■ 

ibe l-j 

niiltor 1_ .. 

or euiiiVHleiU qualiti 





uf 


Inqiilriaii. anotlni 
Ihe fdUowiiiii: 


ig lief. bV. lu one 


Dlracinr. BalUMi Training Ctdleie. 


CMwIdi 

Dirtnor. 

issjn 


. Hu4«lSlt7Tnh.liia rvil- 

■N* ibudi itmd. 


)l lOllWg 

_ m, B.Wwl] 

I'rhivlpal, W_ 

'I aavlivrs* C n Bww. 
Mwrt. Wolvcfhawptnn. 


THt UNlVtRSiTV Of 
MANCHESTER 

whh spcdnl reference to gnvcrnmMi thtiaics 

In I r.uKC or Cierinany or bo.li. Ouilcs to 
commence CkciAlaa-. ItiM. or aarlhr ^ umi be 
arrantred Salary scale £l.(Wu to 1 1.»75 per 
annum. Inlilal salary acc4irdliiK to uii.sllilsailiinB 
and toPiiiMito. M«iutof»Wp •< AppU- 

cations should be s<nt nqi la.ir 
ber 14. hhi4,, 10 iJiB MitMT. Ihc l/vKeridiy. 
Manchesu*r 13. front whom tiirihci iwiriiciilara 
mui twm of ap^uation may be obiatned. 


11 IE UNIVERSITY OE 
MANCHESTER 

Jl M LSWOK 111 Kl S|.AK( li I I I I ()\l SHIPS 

Appllc.phins are iiollcd for llic abitvc Kcsearcli 
I'l. Ilow^hlpt l«*i advanced work in th*' Acid 
of IsMItiiril lAonitinv (iitLludlna llushus*. nnd 
I'uhlli ALltwitii*!ii'Miloiil. Jiic laliic of the 
I'l'IIownIi ps will iiormull} be within ihv ramie 
Cl.l(NM.J! 10(1 n I luimiin, mvordlnii lo csiKrlcncc 
and Munllllcuiltins HcMUlaiKm!. frovcininie the 
awuid of (hr T lhiw»ld|vs iiuty bt ,il«tuuivd I'mm 
till' Krymir.ii'. Ilic IJnivi*rMiy. Maiit.liesli:r Lt, 
III uhtini .ii>|iiicaLli>n'. should he nciX not later 
than lUcembtr 1.5, IVit4. 

N VIinNA) I (lUNDAlfl)N FOK 
1 DU< A'l'ION VL M^SLAKril IN 
J N(A,ANP \W3 WAI I.U. 

STATfsnnAN 

(Uc- Advert isedl 

A SiMiisiiiiiiit Ip the Senior Uescur,!] Odteer 
b.'\rl to In irsii.insihlu for the FolindailoiTs 
(KMilxiical Unit Applicitnis should be honours 
graduuM*. nitii ionsiiler.ib]c posi-RmduaU' 
tspcriciiL..'. ( jiidulau's should have ihwd (inalji* 
ications in niarlMniuiUcal •laitstka. or be aMe 
ti> got i-shhuLC ol hluh nbilliy In (he applhu- 
lioii 111 sinrlkileut nicvliodM to research la 
ediiLiiiionid iisychuhiHy. Auiivileduc of pKViihii- 
•u-trics would be atbranugeoiw and viall(kw> 
tions and vicrirlciKc lu rdULUtion. imcholovy 
or MU .ipptopnuie socitll sehenee sroiild be n 
nirthtr ULDiniiieiidtiiioii. AMiulilimciit wilt tv 
made on ihe muIl; a iJOO 40 

Rtth pl.lCi'IIU'lK 

Fiirilu'i p.iriUadnrs and aitpHenllon fornmi may 
be uhpiliicd troni: ilic IMrector. .,t ihc above 
addreRS 

t lostny date ii>r rciuro of fiwms: f3cu)*H;r Ml. 

HIE UNIVERSITY OE 
MANCHESTER 

SIMON FhLLOWBUlFS 

Ihc I nlxersiiy nficra u umuber of Sioioii 
(clhmsiiips lOr lutvnnaad slmly or rssNeurvn In 
the sotud sch-ruvs. Ihla t*Tm is used In a wide 
wnsv p* tmhiclr not eMy Gconomlui. Ctovem- 
nicni Sii,.ioiiiu) nnd sodiiT Aii<hropol(un‘. 
l^cononiic luiiJ Snchil Miailitlci, etc., tmt nlao 
icids siifh KK ihc (baanisalhm id Business, 
Fdiic.iiliMi, Jiii'isiitudnuc, 1 MWf hiHlnl Adminl* 
itratiun, Sucint Mrdhmc and llospl'al 
Adiiiinisiriiiiui. Mu I'LliuwMhips will be lemible 
normully fot on« year from Ooiober is( m the 
acndrn.'c kcssliuis l*M5.fif). nr l»Ph*'-f»1l. 

Values iittriTinlly within Jhe ninae ol TLMXl- 
C2.5«U tSiDMUi Ki'se.iich rcllow'shlpsl or aitnln 

i ii rMiiye of ii2.4«MM.t.2,S0 (Simon .Senior 
cscari-li f-elliiwships), accorJIny lo MualithaiiiUM 
and csPiTlcfuc. Tluy iir! noi eoulliK'd u> 
perKons whh ueudtmU c\i>erlcntt*. Applicntioia 
atatlna tne Session lb which rhe 1 cllowship will 
be taken up should be aent by December 15, 
t«h>4, lo the Keelhcrar, the Uniicnity. Man- 
<|ir<lc'r LL from whom tariher parilrulnrs may 
be ohtuined. and who will be phrased lo answer 
mv i'luiiilrlca regardlnf the scope of iha 
fellowMhipk. 


REPUBLIC OF THE SUDAN 

AnnIlcailoiiH are invUed from pro- 
less itiiMlIy qiialilied Accountants to 
lill two vneanclek In ilu Kiiarloum 
4«*4Nii«ol hMnhiiie. a« l.erTnrm in 
AicoiiiiiMncv- Candidates ullj be 
reqiiirt'd lo J ecriirr to llnul A.(\C. 

liuilrjMih will Ih* for u period id ihrrc 
cears in iiie ftrsi instance. Sidarics will be 
h\ arriiriaeincni. A Cost of I iclnx Vlhu.aiKe 
will be pinablr and nn Dm ill kpuU ol tS.,M> 
on .ippriifiiaieMi. 4£(1.1 *« «!« Bs. «m1.) 

Aimiiui u.K. lene nremea hi rto rnie of 
scun daya jvr ffuMUh^wlih free afr pMssaK*. 
I.ijcal rincN of InraM mv 

Applivallons shonld to inadc in nillbm lo: 
Appoliitinunli* Sectliin. Siidaii Liiibassi. .1 ( litr- 
land Hoar. Lonifoa. S.W.I, quuduu rt-firLiue 
4/1027. 

CloBbn dgkr Onober Hat. 


For further 
announcements 
sea pages 191,198 and 1991 


IJNtVIiKSlTY OF MELBOURNE 

UX-lUHliUnP W ACIIIICULIUKAL 
.NC.OWNJti’Srfe^ ACiLMI NIX 
IN IHli OF UI.TU 

AnpIleatlnM are BiMied for Bie nbovc- 
mcnltoncd ixiaiilon. 

.OUAUrK;AnoN.«j; Preference Hill be 
peon to apHIciiiiia who have u soiiitd knctulciinu 
of modern viaiiaiical nnd nmthemnlTcul tr*h- 
nUHica In the IkW oi ftmi mtuinacniLni 
cconomiva. 

fJUTlFS: The APjhdmcl; wfH to. renponsmic 
Bit two nc ktturtfN.jrtt'rn in semuj 

la* tatur years wirMn the AgriMtoml !iiu*n,e 
coiiriMi and will to emvned to hshm ui rhL 
IXMl-wrudUHVe penmnttme and doioic wimc umc 
to rcacnnh In hK own field. 

SAL \UV : fAJ.R^o to £A2.rii)u per .innuin. 

l.LOSlNLi JJATfc FOB APPLIt A J IONS ■ 
Voiw/ifu’! /A tVfff. T& oppoluU'c will to* 
req Hired m uikv up dUiy early In l%S.. 

luiiuil Milan wiUilil ilh ranga ^uaUtd wdl 
to 'Ontaiiiihteo aiwnrdmg to aiiallitealions and 

ctr>^'rlcncg. 

Limher Informullnn, Ipihidinii details of 
F.S..S.L. type Kupcronnuaiion. inoel and 
removal cAiHiisch, hoiiainit asyisiancr add con- 
dltMMiR of appolnimvnt, is arallabie from the 
Secretary, AhsoclathM ol i '(unmonwealth 
UnlvcrsliicR (Branch Offlee). MarlborouRh I louse. 
Pall Mall. London. S.W.l. 
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FINANCE HOUSES ASSOCIATION 
asninta:^t kkitiktaiiy 

Applications are invited by the Association for the above 
appointment. Applicants should preferably be university 
graduates between 30 and 40 and should have had a financial 
or instalment credit buckgruiind. Editorial experience is atsi) 
required. 

A salary will be paid commensurate with qualifications and 
experience but not less than i 1.750 p.a. A pension scheme is 
in operation. 

Apply in nrlting to: Director-Secretary, Finance HtiiiNex 
Association, 14 Queen Anne*s Gate, Londem, S.W.I. 


CITV OI IIVI-RPOOI. COUIGE 
Of TECHNOLOGY 

UMUiM SIHI I'I. LIVLHI*OUI ^ 
UII'SR'IMlNr Ol INOlISfKIXI 
AOMINIS'IHA’IION AND UHI.RAI 
STUOII S 

‘XPOiHril lints Jire intflttiif r*'*^!*- nf 

KiSlAU(ll ASSISI an I l«H ii iMioJ Ol Imo 
M' urs, with .« iniHttlhk (.kiciiMloii In thui- y, art, i 
Oudes iti kiHnnietiki. iih ns ! 

SAI -VKV : (L7lh l» pi-r uitnuni ilir.itli’ ! 

Al*'l. ij iummcii(.inyt nhovi: iiiuiiniu)i) toi 

.ippi-rivid fxpi'rltni.'L. 

Apphiuiiiik ^loiilU h4’ Miliiihlv quiilllU'il ! 

ttlvHICl IH Ullil hi PI'IIMUJ III Wiilk ^ 

111 InrliiMrhil .«mk'ci*i oI wKioUipv. P^ylllolllU\ ' 
<ii viiiiiiimns or M.iii.titciiu-nl Sinnu I in | 

POM wiiiiiil iiiii II fCii’iiUy Mii.ililliil siu'iolnuitii ! 
who is sii'kiiiii irsourLli cxiHru'iibi' Dni itiiiifi 
(liitis III .iiii disiiphiii' tvlih II iiiMirihiiiioii Ml 
iiiiiki lo ili^> iihiivi licrIJs jniiy .ipply | 

I III* siiLii.«iifiil i'linditliKo will hi citioiii.ii'i'd , 
III wiiik loi « hiiihiT iK'iiri:r oi Itii iJk C olkpi i 
I i-llowship lit niiiy hf iiilk'il iipnii lo iv.uli , 
Mil up to Mik liuiirK rvt Witik. ! 

I oiins ol iippi.i-iirloii irciiiiii.ihli' to the > 

Priiiiipul h> (iciiihei > 1 , I^i4) iiiiiy Ik ohiiuuoU 
Mtinr thr nirci'tor (if |■dtll;ntioh. lidiiiiitloii ' 
iithiis 14 Sit Jhoriins Stm*!. J.ivointwil 1. 

THOMAS AI.KI'H. ! 

Iiiwndvik ‘ 


Tilt CI.RTRICITY tOUNCIL 

AppliLiiiiiiiUii lire Inyjlili loj iIk* 
nnnoIntiiKiii ol' a Trinwipid Ssshiuni in 
ihi' Statihllis Hiiincli ol the IndiiMrtHl 
Ufltitioiis Dcpiirinicitl iil Uk- r.lciirUhy 
f otinill Ilciidiiuai'lCii,. MiMhaiiV. JJiitks 
will Iniliiili ihi* ihiiliinir oi' iomis« 
iippridNiils III NUillMiial dim iolluilcd 
In Ihi I tipui tuii'iil and Ihi iiiiiiuilon ol 
iKw li'SL-aiih piojCiih. 

AppMi.«iiis Mhoulil Ik I'dMijilon.illy 
Will iiUiihlii (I and sluiiiUI h.oi piisscd 
Ihc CKainiiutlion ol' thi Inslitiir ol' 
Si.ilistiilaiis l.\|K'rii-iii • In iIk’ In-Id 
ol htdiiMii.il rt'hilioits Mitiisiiis would 
hi iontliKrid an udiHiiiupi'. 

'flu sal.iiy will hi* wllhiii ilu' Suit- 
k2 III*1-1..' PI r uniiiim Iniliisiii Ilu 
niasliniiiii will ilsc lo k.* -140 pi-i iiiiniiii) 
Inchisoi- on Janii.iiy I I'luo 

Apnlii'iiiioiis HlatiiU! an.' pri*scnl 
position Mikii'v t4iialliii.ilions and 
c\IK-ili*iKi‘ ahiMilil hi- lorwardi-d lo 
K. H. IliiyrhCH, Assist.ini Sciielury 
n'HtuhlKhmenrM). 'Ihc I livtriclri ( iMin* 
i:il. .Ill Millhunk. I onilon S W I. hy 
OvIolK'r 14. I«*h4. OudU' KU : 



needs 


economists 


The National Building Agency, concerned with improving 
building design, methods and techniques; appraising building 
systems; co-ordinating the supply of components and orders 
for buildings, requires economists to join Its team of 
architects^ engineers, surveyors, scientists and technologists. 

The economists will assist by assessing the likely market for 
new building components; by determining the effect of changes 
in the industry on demand and by studying the economies of 
scale in building and component production. Applicants should 
have a good degree in economics with an emphasis on 
economic statistics and experience in some similar field of 
work. Salaries will be in the range from £2,000 to £2,500 but 
may be higher for an exceptionally qualified candidate. All 
posts will be pensionable. Transfer of existing superannuation 
rights will be effected wherever this is possible. 

Wnte giving brief detaits of quefificetions and experience to: - 

Dr. John Woston 

Tho liationol Building Agency 

35/38 Portman Square, London W1 


LECTURER IN WORK STUDY 

holJcr rhkiuircd lo asMst ttic of the SCHOOL OF WORK 

SILH^. 

He will poNM ;•^1 a MKinJ knoYilcduc of llie 'iiihkci and hK e\perlcn« wiU 
crulir-icc Clianniyi , Criticul Fsitli . PM IS uiul Work McaNgreinenl 

1 echtiigucN He sIuuiM .iKo h.tvc a knowledtio ol Aciivitv S.tnipliiti!. 

Hi* JVC IS lull imporuiui. ' uilliouytli he xull n.i| Ih* miuhii! hiii lie will have a 
niiiui, .1 stiisc ol hiiiiKuir. aiul eMoniioii*. self conlideiicc. 

llie prineip.il Ini', Ms riwii idea of wli.ii ihis joh is worth and this will he 
eokuired hs (liv e%peiicncL, ahilns- mid iiualiheitiioMs of the candiJ.ils' : hut 
lliis much is inie. ih,s joh is onlv the hemniiiTie ol an association which, loi 
the riylii ispe, could lead to .sole rcspoiisihiliiv. 

The School, which was loimded in l*t^l, has hiiili up .in iinprc-ssivt Hm of 
sponsors ; nnuiv ol them are tumschold numes .uid wlio reynilarls send iionunccv 
ioi iraiiiini; Ihc excellence of iliK record relleets the degree ol abiliiy Miiiglii 
ill the cimdidutc Please write in strict coniideiice. Tins means thul all rele\ani 
information needs to he rc*vcaled No lollow up ol references will l*c made 
witlunn the curululaie's pcriuitision. 

John W. Hetidn. SlIiooI of W,..k .Studs Dorset Hi.um‘, l.^a Old Burin,tuuj 
Sliest. PiccwlilK. W.l 


IX'ONOMIST VICTORIA UNIVERSITY Of 

Till IniiK-rMl l.ihjisoi ttniup is WELLINGTON 

HHikitiit fill j yoliliji vkiio 

“■zusland 

... .Ill m VMN^SrK vnliN '* ■' 

ssiaMisluil ls..i,oniK Seciioii whkii i> m MIVLVS ALI.MINISIKA I ItiN 

"V*. ‘.III!* AnnHuiiifins are no lied for them* iippmiii 

Us III! iV.ms''!V ' . i»Vi'o!*''* meiiis || is s-sik-lUkI th.it the iwii |h-isi,|,n 

, ! s ViiiKly nt olh. I Mppuinicj wilt lK-iwr«ii thnn be iihle m ulU-J 

iJKiusincs. spcsuilisatiuns tii : 

... ... ... M.irki'iinH and Disiribiitlon ; 

iiiliiii. i4, ,ici .uul I SI sriciKi ll,L iipuiKailoit ol Siaiisiicul J'csliiiii|Uss 

is shtiiilJ Ik .1 JiJrcsssiJ io : l„i, Mppiu.mis oiurlna tiiher spnlallsnlions will 

K LiiiisiilciesI Souk cxperieiKe in husiiii'ss ns 

I iVilvu... ('.imp,my I.id . "‘il.'iuui, 

The s.-ihiry for a Senioi I ceuirer will Iv 
V RriRfYlir:i4 IZ.IiMt ih-i umuini. ristiiH hy tour uiiuuul iiieic- 

I wl niLiiis III iiDU III 12 suo pci iinnuni 'I hv sal-u, 

l-l ACTINir'^ I estuier will he ll.^nii per .'iiiniiin risinc 

by slips In II miixitniitn of i2.iMNi per ntiniim 
NCSS CdMMil r>(' Hk* initial Nufary Ui each Inutamv will Ik- 

111,K 1 I)IJ( \IIC)N (leicrniini (I atenriliny; to lln* uinilltlcatloris uni 

Piineipul rsinTK-iKi- ol ihs appoliiU'i. The* k oum il ni.i> 

M 1.1 .1 Nf (Itrii >1.11 I . piornoii ii Icstiirer lit the uriide ot seiiioi 

Juiiiiiiri ’l lUlA .\ssisiunl leiMiui. Approved fnics to Wcllinylon will b- 

,h AikOiiiitaiuy lo Advunet-J allowed loi tlu nppoinice hin wilt .uid his 

and lu Ihc Hankers* hmal di pendent ihlldicn. In udJUioii ai ili.il renuivi.l 

iMH'tiMs will he allowed within eeriaiii liniiis 

4<U phis iillnwiiiues foi tialnloH I'uriher p.-iriitnlari and infoimuiion iis o* 
t C oiniiiiMcliiti sulaiy msord* • >hr intilind ol upphcaiitnt slioiiKI Ik ont.-nuiil 

I tiom Ihc Seirelui'v. AssoetHtion ol coinni.tp 
wcidlh IJnivciMllies (Br.indi Olltie). Mjrlboimn-l, 
House. Pull Mull. I (indiin, SW.I. ^ 


.Vpplis.iMtiiis shtiiilJ Ik .iJiJrcsssd io : 

'I lie Si.j|l Si'iui.iiy, 

Till Impellul liibiiLtii C'onipiiny l.Ml . 

lllJSIol 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF 
HASTINGS 

H XST INCJS tOM.l Cl Oh 
I UK I 111,K IDUt MION 
Piineipul 

John fioiHliill M 1.1 .1. . Nf (Krii >I.K I . 
Keuiiiieil loi Juiiiiiiri 1, lUlA. .\ssisiunl 
leiiiirci lo ii'Kih AikOiiiitaiuy lo Advunet-J 
feiel tit I and to the Hankers* hmal 
1 xuiniiiuiiiin. 

Siilnry LKtti C|,4*>U phis nllnwuiues foi ti'ulnlnii 
i and <iuahbs:illoiis C omuiinciiiti sulaiy uisord* 
; Ilia to cspiikiiLc 


I iiMher p.ii iiLiilars and u 
treiiiin.ihle wiiliin Iw., wi-eksi I 
Ol the C ollenc, Atslu-iy Koai 
uii-Se.i. 


Ill the Piineipul 
St. l.conariis> 


Apulieuiions close in New 2k.’uliipd 
,ondoii. on /V(nv»N/'''r A. /Vn-t. 


For further announcements see pages 191, 197 and 199 



Guide to Weights and Measures 

This (ruide was corniiilcd by tfn' Siatistual DrpaiTincnl 
ofTlw Lctdiomist foi* use williiu our tmii tillicc: 
it was dtridrd to publisii it as a book lo sctvt h wider piiblit, 
The Cuiide has now* lx*en out of prim for some yeai'h 
but rrqui'kis fi»r copies still come in. It liiis therefore been 
derided to rexlse and extend thi' (iiiide and to pobliHli a settiml 
and up-to-dale edition. 

In % pages it provides farts and ligores on the weights 
and ineasurrs cifiht' world. Tor tlie most widely tiaixl uiiils, 
tables ol cqiiix'alents are gixx'n: 
fiir units that are ant'd only in rrriain rountiie.s and 
ffadt's, ronxerston fanors are fpNrn. 

'riic Guide, price 17'6fl. (U.S. $2.4')) pt^si irtv for fash with 
order, is obiainablr hum: 

Publloitlmia Departmmtf The Economiat, 25 St. Jumea’a 
Street, London, S.W.I. 
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Br itish Railways Board 


Economist for 
Transport Studies 


The Economics Division at Railways board Headquarters undertakes 
detailed studies of: 

(e) aspects of the internal development of the British economy 
which may affect the long term interests of British Railways. 

(b) developments in transport practice and policy in other 
countries and internationally. 

(c) short-term business problems arising as a result of economic 
forces. 

A general economic intelligence and advisory service is also provided. 
There are vacancies in the Division at present at senior and other levels 
for candidates with good qualifications in economics or statistics. 

The senior poets carry salarlet within a range from £2,250 to 

£3,300. Experience of working as an Economist in an industrial or 
commercial undertaking or in the public service is desirable but an 
academic background accompanied by experience of practical problems 
would also be acceptable. Preferred age range is 35-45. Applications 
should quote NOM/799/S. 

The other positions provide a stimulating opportunity to specialise in 
transport economics for graduates in economics or for statisticians 
who have had some industrial experience. Salaries for these posts 
range between £1,465 and £2,3n. Preferred age: under 35. 

Applications should quote RB 88/S. 

Those appointments carry the usual contributory superannuation and 
attractive travel facilities. Appilcations stating full details of experience and . 
qualifications (including class of degree) should be sent to: Headquarters ! 
Staff Manager, British Railways Board, 222 Marylebone Road, 
Londttn N.W.1. 


CURRENT AFFAIRS AND 
SOCIAL RESEARCH 

poMs mm In Cio^urnmcni 

rnt'ormiilloii Survicts (b> five in ihc 

pri-niiriiilnn of refcrt-mc mutcriul and (b) «.l\ 
in vu-ial rc*ieiirch, 

SAI ARIL'S (Inner Lnntlnn): (a) fc'l.74H-£2.20K. 

or (W £l,4a3-*,l.6h.l 

or tS7(»-£l.;«8. . 

WHirk (preluruhly by puMtvaM) to Cfvil 
Servke ( onmlntlon. SavIIv Row, [.andiW. W.l, 
tor fiirthrr ^pariiciilurH and *Bpplicailon form, 
(luoibiH S98ei64. CloHlnu dnie October 

1-V14. ilK.L 

TH£ UNIVERSITY OF 
MANCHESTER 

ni PAIiTMhNT OK SOCIAL AND 
PKKVbNIlVL MIIDICINL 

RKSLAKCIl M'LLOWS: 

Mi:OlCAL ANIJ SUCIAI. HCiliNCE 

•Sl'plIcMtlrtPti arc Intiri'd for three new posi> 
tiifn In the Medical Carr RcKearch Unit to 
examine the Clinical and Mmlat needs fitr medical 
(.are In huspItMl, K^ncral practice and in the 
lummuniiy. Ihr lour-yeur atudy is baited on 
the needs of ilic l.ivcrpool Hegion, and ilir 
project IK clciNcly related tn lUe other wivrk 
of the Unit. Iniinding its International studiis 
111 ilM tare of piuleiits. 

Tlie medical eandldnieK are eapreied to have 
had cliiiteal experience and would be cncoiiraued 
to continue. Iherr would be an opportiinlfy 
>or takiiiH the Diploma of I'ublit Health and fur 
v^orkina for an M.D. Ilir training could lci*tJ 
lo ciireerN In operHiioiiul studies in the Health 
St'r\ikrs or In Huclal medlclnr. 

flic candidetch from the Siielat Sdlencee may 
have a baukgrounil In sociology, etawomlch, 
siaiNtles or social adminlHiratliHi. A University 
uradiiatr Interested in studying admiiitKiratlon 
■nay be conaldered. there would be an opiKir- 
iinliy iiir working for higher degreeo. 

l'l>e salary ranges will be the same as for 
1 ecturers in the University and will tiepend 
npfin qualifications uiul experience. 

Applications. Hiving riill dt>|alh, shtmld he 
Kent as suOp as ponslble after the appe.irance 

ddre House. 295 Upper Brook Sircci, Man- 
ihtviir It (rclephone RUhboline t.KKiV from 
'‘liout I'urihcr mformatn^n may be obimned. 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
RESEARCH WITH IBM 

If you have experience in 
RESEARCH into iNDUSTRiAL MARKETS 

OR 

in PLANNiNG the optimum use of resources 

OR 

in FORECASTING demand for the products of 
your Company and Industry... there may be 
opportunities for you in IBM. 

We In the Marketing Planning and Research department look for new 
and growing marketa-^nd survey all industries. We match IBM's 
resources with its marketing opportunities. We also forecast demand 
for Data Processing products 4nd services. 

The men we are looking for will be earning at present about £1,700; 
be probably 25 to 30 years old, graduates in Economics, Arts or 
Business Administration with three or more years' experience In our 
kind of work. 

If you feel you need a COMPUTER to complement your Ideas, we will 
show you how to use one. (We wouldn't be without iti) 

To the right men we offer the prospect of a rewarding future with one 
of the fastest growing companies in the country. Your progress in 
IBM is up to you... the scope is unlimited. 

Please write giving full details of education, experience and career 
to date, to: 

Mr. W. M. R. Jeffreys, 

Personnel Selection Manager, 

IBM United Kingdom Limited, 

101 Wigmore Street, London, WJ 

quoting reference IM/EC/OOS. 

(We would like somebody right now but are prepared to wait a little 
for the right person.) 


IBM 

IBM IS EXPAN0IN6 


nil. ni'.TII I I RS KJMI'WV 
LIMI'I LD 

PI ,\NN1NCI OII icni 

Vhc i>iKlill«r4 ('omOHny f imiu-d. 
<( lu'inicHlH and IMaxiitv 4iriMii>i bll^ m 
wioincy in the central Pltiiming Dcpgri* 
iiicrii, iij he buKcd at the Groiip'x 
lieaduuurtcrN nmeCH In Lunduti.' 

The mnn appointed will takr Piirt 
ill ihe preparaiiiin lorw-ierm 
setiffl) foreeastii and (Hans with xpeelal 
vmtihuNiB on the co-ordinuifon of Micli 
nmtierg throughout the whbte GroUP. 
which comprlHci vevcral openalnt 
DiviHluiM maijurgVtiiMng ImliiwriHl 
organic chemicals «m the large scXle, 
He will also unitertake prelliQlniirir 
siiidieg o( poftBble new coinmercigl 
' brokcM outNlde the oirrem actIvUlct 
of the oMirgtlng DIvMonH. 

>■ t.'andtiiareK rur thU poet. In the ngo 
gniiip 27.33. should hold a degivc m 
clicmiitiry or a related Kiibieci. I hey 
should be iiitervKted in nr hiive aiveclai 
uiisMlIcatlooM In eebnomJcN. Il nance or 
i’timmcrce. Several yeurH^ e*pe»leiw*e 
In the chemical Industry, preferiibly In 
marketing, sales development, or oilnr 
dcrivliles involving commercial con> 
iHCiN. would be an adveniuKc. 

IMcukc write brlelly, qiioting Kcfvr. 
iiK'c 480/L.C, to: 

Siiifr Manager. 

THJ^ DISTILLERS COMPANY 
MM ITI .D 

((hrmicalH and l*lasiiv'S (immip). 

21-22 Bolton Svr,.ei. 

London. W.i. 


APPOINTMENTS REQUIRED 

S wiss nwtiunai seeks L'secutive 
reputable firm, prefcriibiy In Sw. 

£xperlenee In West Afrlvan markst.- 
Sontschl. Box I Mb, Ai cts. 



EDUCATION. BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 


TUITION FOR B.Sc.£CQNOWlCS 

W'olsey, HbU , Ifcst. IR94) pi^ldos ; PMthl 
('ourxes In a wide nkngc oC sdbjcots ft 
two cxamlnatloaM fiw Uplv. B.Se. 

(three If entreticf lx lhdu«d> -• 


Univerglty B.Se. Eetwi exams;, 

•n-uiv... Law. 'StaclsilciiL other 


InicreKtirtg and progrcMiivc pOHlilon for 
vniing I'xecuilvr in field of loiirixm and 
irunhpori project research and develop¬ 
ment. Must have high Htadeinii. uuulitl- 
cutfiinb in l^•onomlcB with some evperltncr 
111 Commerce, and be willing to pariicipaie 
in nverKCUs projects as rtuiiircil. 

Apply L^iayis OHiti<KkH;i» Ai‘<s<K:*AT.iig 
I iMiTi r>. Chkhegftr Honsc, 278-2»i2 High 
Midborn. I onUnn, C.l. 


W>Tr7. 

WOLSEY HAIX, OXFORD 

CBCRETARrAL 'iVaiRlng ^ fbr Wtman 
especially univerdty graduates and older 
xtiidenis: H-nionih and Intensive 14-wvek 
courses.—Write Frincipal. Davies's. 158 Holland 
Park Avenue, W.lt. FAHk 4654. 

XOP FIK^FLirs xecrciHrles are well placed 
J. generally b> STbLLA HSHUK BUft i^U 
In Ihe Strand. 

W INE TA.SrERS ITRCXL'. Dculls of Iniermt. 

iiig Winter I'uncilnns.—T. A. Layiun,' 
2 a Duke SdevL (.Manchester Skioarc). W.l. 

wi:l. M8(m. 

Home Study Courses 
B.SC. (ECON.), LLB. 

and other exiemal degrees of the Univcrsliy of 
Alsq Aeciiuniaiiey, Sceretaryship, Law. 
Costing, Banking. Insurance. Marketinn, u.C.E.. 
and many (nonTXaih } courses in bitinneiiM sub¬ 
jects including the otw htockbroLers and hiock- 
jobbers euurne. 

Write today ftv detalK or gd^k■c, stating 
subject In which interested, to; 

METROPOUTAN COLLEGE 


ROYAL DUTCH PETROLEUM 
COMPANY 

With reference lo their atinomcemrnt dated 
tember 35 W?. IN I>;kIV| 


4.^ *!?***• rennruina t— .—, 

tDL'.Nr> for the year ISN)4 ofi the shares ut 
In the Uidied 


2(1 reglxH'red 


riW of exchange 
dm dividend 


KS& 

Dutch _ 

Bank Nederland r.mn.vru 

^ent, to announce that the i 
ftxed for the payment <»r 

^^Tlie gross ^ouiH of the 
^vMead Wui be 10 5x. 2.167d., her xhaie and 
^ amoom «l ihe 15 per cehl. Nriherlamls 

olto: 

Wa 

mind your buslhasa 
in your lahguage 


or call 

i..L.4. 


iDi-pi 
at Hi (' 
(JIV hh 


r»( St. .\lbans, 

Oiieen Vit loria Strrrl. London. 
>74. I rounded IVUrt 



FIRM 


A. da DUVE 

ESTATE ASENTS 


20, rue Bsllisrd • BRUgSELS 4 
BELGIUM - TEL 11^0.49 
4 CH«* 6a MalMss * ANTWERP 
TEL-38.1041 
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* «:'> - W. *1V ' * > ■! ! 

This unlauft book, jMSt published by the Information TV-k, £s kl o t-i I 7 - 
Oebartment of Martins Bank, deals In detbil with iVJLclX 1/1110 13d.llJ^ 

Limited 


pitbbms which are likelylofaceanyone who wishes 
to start a business in Britain It discusses such 
things as Development Districts and the choice of 
location; the cost of labour and power and transport. 
There are chapters on the procedure necessary for 
starting a business; the methods of raising finance; 
exchange control; the British system of taxation 
and allowances. To those about to start their own 
business and to the businessman from overseas, 
this book is invaluable. It is available free on appli* 
cation to Head Office or any branch of Martins Bank. 
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t^ARTINS SANK LIMllTSO 




Martma tank Umitad Head Office 4 Water Street, Liverpool 2 
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have the m 

wrapd up Ivrp this winter 


A CHILD BEING UNHAPPY 

Ignorance, neglect and stupidity are still the cause of much distress 
amongst young and helpless children. Their unhappiness can often be 
stopped by the intervention of the National Society for The Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children. But the N.S.P.C.C. is not a government depart¬ 
ment which you can take for granted. It is a private organization which 
relies entirely on legacies and donations in order to continue its work. 
Through the N.S.P.C.C. you can contribute to the happiness and 
welfare of children all over the country. 

Please send your donation to the N.S.P.C.C. today. 

Cheques, Postal Orders and Bankers Orders should be sent to; 

The Director, 


1. RIDING HOUSE STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


Rcoicmbcr, it’s easy to pay with a 
^ Cooks Holiday Budget Account I Ask 
today for either of these two wonderful 
programmes ‘Winter Sunshine* and 
i ‘Holidays Overseas and Sea Voyagitig* 
f at Cooks or Dean & Dawson offices, or 
write Thos. Cook & Son Ltd., Dept. 
U/2/RO. Berkeley St., London. W.l. 

aficf Always Carty Cooke TravoKere Chequoe 




NKB 


• • • 


COMMERCIAL BANK 


SCENE 


The most reliable financial information comes, from flie 
expert on the scene. In Japan, this means Nippon Kangyo, 
Japan’s distinguished commercial bank. Over 130 branches 
throughout Japan and 1,200 overseas correspondents enable 
Nippon Kangyo to be intimately informed on domestic 
industry and commeiee and their interplay with Wall 


Japan’s Commercial Bank 

amN KANGYO BANK 

mao ometi nitfiya; oonttiie pmcM • Ow tab througk- 

ONl Jopon. G(DMMPil‘|linUMNT4iflVI OfMCI f 1 loyol Exchongo Av#., lendon. 


Cfa. A 9 au mm • m . 9 a wrrswa ■ s HVirai cxaiong* imooo, 

|otreet and the City* Make nee of NKB s efiicieiit, complete cjC x Engioiia house mm voaa mbncyo 4 g waii 


liking services. 


USA VaiWIBS i mwt, aSf»AlloaS,TalM Ttfwon. 
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Tokyo The World 


6lh 

'rOKYC; 





,'<H Y 

Annimt 4ulw^tioi»4y w ^lll i i# ry rtid// 

iMcmt 

$y alt Me iNAHir 


Subscriptions to many c6unthi^ can stnt eicber by direct 
second-class airmail or m bulk by air freight for onward posting 
from comral distribution points Alrmafl Is invariably more 
expensive but usually quicker by about 24>'48 hours Where 
only one service is shown this is because the alternative is cither 
not available or not recommer»ded 


The ideal showcase for the worlds capital and consumer 
goods, except metal workinfj machine tcwils. 

April 16 Moy6, 1965 

^1% Tor fui thcr infornialioii conUct 

Tokye International Trade Fair Commission 

C P 0 . 6 ux Tul'^U) Japciii 


Aiisii ilia 
Canada •— 
Quebec & One 
P evinces 


Otlicf Pi evinces 

C cylon 
China . 
tast Africa . 
Egypt .... 

Europe . 

Ghana. 

Gibraltar, Malta 
Hongkong... 
India ........ 

Indonesia «. . 


Aifjnoii 

£13 lOs 

r£l2 10$ 

or Can 

7 lljOS 
or Can. 
$38 

£12 iOs 
£13 IOs 
tn IOs 
£11 Os 
£10 Os 
£(2 IOs 
£7 5si 


lian and Inq 
I Israel 
' Japan 
Jordan 

i Lebanon . 
Malaya... 

' New Zealand 
Nigeiia 

! Pakiican . . 

I Philippines 
Rhoaesla 
^ South Africa 
S. 6 C« America 
Sudan .. 


Airmail 
£Ji Os 
£fi Os 
£13 IOs. 
£11 0$ 

111 Os 

112 IOs 

11 3 IOs 
£12 IOs 
£12 IOs 
£13 IOsI 
£12 IOs 
£12 IOs 
£f2 lOi 
£11 Os. 

r£l 2 IOs 

or 

I $35 

£12 IOs 


£9 IOs 
£10 IOs 
or 

$29.S0$t 



Kicr W WITII umm PfeMUtESlTBROUCH "TME MNr 

GbuMdNlBttbv^tagweiidliseoveri^ progrose. 

Ihelbronto-DoialBicAB^ an li;kf»grai part of Canodo and 

Oatiadiaa progio ae Ear moto thao 100 yean. With over 680 hnikclk 
ofioee aam the cotuatiy, we eaa au^pl/ you with 
imuimation on commercial and mdustnal giowih trends, resources 
and SCI vices, federal and piovincial regulations - in fact all the infor¬ 
mation you need to onaore btudnetki success in Cbnadu Please don*t 
hcMitnte to call if we can help you 

CWAOASSASNEAftAS .. 


71 id Ola I TmJLuw Si WihL 

TOPonio Ontario 

luudon Oj(;Aiis.3JCto WJJlJaie t>u. OOi 
i./ilcase JO U esi Monroe St. 


TOBONTO-DOM IN ION 


lIViCOc’a wuHk mcrftrdAi 

if d ( t f t I d t 


iwano Aftttcf. Lid. 2 nnuettov stnM r.o. aat lasa. toi-ativ irAty i siiMuinoiu 

ittUMe. Vta LooiMsao S2. MUm 12. Mr All c ICttd tL Oadtanqrar AmppIM. McUi 
nddhtN as. Kiumitbo IhiDWs-toi Vlioot Martnon a €d.. ro Box SO^ 
ffllno Cantnil JUi<l>\N . lotesh t 0«hw» A Co*, r O Box 06 Ainia m Ki nYa 
l»n AMuia SmiMliCd eo Bok WDM, KuiioM KOUCa f*k>riixi) iMMidiUonb 

Koiriy CA. ro Bm 211 Kwans^iiwo-ainu SodM ubvnon itu. Lmnni 
|}^lributors Od.« nuc« do I'trifrSb U. Atidly BidMBii. Bolnit M VLWA Monk 
N fitricon a aoM M^dptkm Oem. T4 OralMMi |UMd SincofKm, 9 Mtw 
ZlAUlNOt QofM A ClMcb (NAL Ltd^ r 6 , Bm SN 7 S Afuuc Awm»r 
AMdcIttidS CoMton a Odicli 000. Ud.. SI WfUtaOTuy^ StMCK. Wi^Savoil 
NMnaiAf AKiit MOerfd frd S LMdiHo fmn FMII 2120 4 nrm 
\ h NancHonH 1 nurtiuiii(.iKMc 1*0 Son US OrIo IMlil llMMNLS Mtii 
LuriHHittloiL r.0. At \ 14^1, JMttuUii< FOl/VW. JCubbu C I Wll|/u die UorMraym io 
eolifiiil ll«Ol»WM\ Btornom ltd Bent Idw BiiU«rts*o RhLUs 

SOOill AiiUCA MncrlkOj) A O^uMME ruMiCOtloiiH eo But |G1S Burt 
HttraWeiWt cAoiral N«wii AWik) Lfd... V€> Bo^ MM JuliAiiiiLshiii^ 
!U*AIN l>WrUiuiM«ini Inuanwuofut Dutfic Ue 4U AmuiiOd olHv Slodrta 

HUOAKt MSttAOimi Aoho|i. fo IkirdMI «i*ifT*yiW Wtiiiuran 

WillbiOU AB Noiiluillsilithvuiui 7U pMMkholin. ^\M14UU ^KX>. A4|U9be 

A<1>e»iiiiMl, CMe >2» Oornt IVinwr TAVC^NVlAA life Xoddanilin) SftMdift/ 

I p Bu 4 3^ cv boliiun IVSKiY- LiDiainc lUU^tc 4(iy IdilO CbUiAa 

IhtMtfai 1»uuli*nl OO ^AIIA Coot aMvwi At iitdORl 94.1 Bdji tSVi kitmenU 

it/MAijO SI MIS |(k 4 bonound. 41^ MikIiwu A^bniio. Nevt 17, bL\.} 

Ill dill rswkoitooi me w lon iidi wrote n*m vtort aa W \ t Tiit lopwcimhi 
Nuuiul MitlW t onliAJimoii, 4 IlC Nmiuodl inihliuMmiN CO. UUilbUk 

MHiC Lb* AoabkR ^ CoUrornlo VtOlMnLAt UlndDuiUutt iuottoigii Ch 
Pi I ia PiSs Si I ii IS ctH 1 Nine Irbaiti/Ktn Puiutiiuru AIwamIIm 
N t 1 1 
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Estate Duly 

Problems? 

no need 
lo lose oonli'ol 
ol* >om* biisiiHvss 

\dv r.»r r.i)i rn\ ‘l^o^'h^n^o' 

Idi* I'.viiUe Dnlx^, whirfj will f*\])l.iin 
Ih)\\ lu'lp wIiIjooJ i.jKino- nioie 

lli.ni .1 tiiDPtf tlv boldini^ in \oiii‘ 

(.‘•juilN 


I OBSERWR 

abuiituthie fio/n: 

HER MAJESTY’S STATtONEHY OFFICE 

P.O. Box 5(i», I.OWIM, S.E.1 

•nJ branches tbroughont the enunley 

i ; 

j 4!! piigov \Mih iMuMraiioiis. $inglc copies: .V 
i Nearly sulYscription (6 issiic4)r f5». 

Appearing in the llth Issue: 
j October 1944 

r Pit>blcn)s of \\\c Birth of a Naiion - Priiruisals for StrcngthoniiiK i!ie 
: \ssisiance f Roil - Shipping Services, I ttrighi Rates and Port 

1 I JIVicicncy -- Mobile Facilities to Raise StMiKlards of Scienee 
[ i'ciiching - the (ias Industry: its Contribution to Cooitoluld 
(li\)wth - Ciuarding Against Inflation — Forcaisting ttic Move 
• Vway from the l^and — the Management of Ihc Briliidi Economy, 

I 1945-1%0 ‘ Dragon: Roiurtor system holds promise ol cheaper, 

nwiTC eUickni energy for Futope Financial Support to the I'ishing 
Industries •- Inlcrrwtioiiiil Co-o|3eratKui u> Study the PoBution of 
Water by lictcigenis -- liukisirial Research; flow Should il be 
Curried Out? 

Published b> : 

' Organisation for I'x^nioniic Co-operation 

i and Development 

caislottiH* of othrr (rtivb in iMiubililir trinn |Ii*t Muir*((y'<i SrstioiuTv Oflii * 

(irtllK Corowthir lloiiM-, iiksiHho'd f.oiul<in, S.P.t 


Ksifffe Duties 
f/irest/ne/U 
'J'rusl JJmited 

VlriTH I foliar, 7 fa>|>lliai{ Vmmiim*, 

l.otiiliHi l\<!2 N.ilioftiil O'Sl 

and fti! humdn's /la 
/hr t Dtta/t \ aj‘ /hr 
SiTri'/aripn and Maaa;?,* ts 

it I'iii.mce 

(>>r{yii‘i»linii 1 /miil'M) 


hju, the PS LI l>*t Kru' PSTA 



1 


it is yoar floimtidti fhfit enalSo thc.llKl^l to fit its Jifo-boats with 
, all <lie Inl^'st nfc-sivviii^ »fif*vjcrs and etinfpiBcnl, 
i »a( rtcrvuv di fwiHls EXTI11 ELY ujixui v*)1nn'(ary support 

• (o carry on ils work. 

I iS< ta/ Hfnuitanm to; 

tiov \i. .\ \ ri«)NAi< ijKK-im vr txsi rn tion 
i:xt)K(;Aiti>j-:N's • lox'dox • s.w.i 

Vrft’siiin . The Dnirtif .\utthin'i»h*ih(uiJ, l\ .(4. * Sft't ^{tii tf: ,s/ el'ut/ ^‘lnuhjU', Ksq. 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


LONDON STOCK BXCHANOE INDICES 



» -4 SI 

431 5 f 4-48 


High 427 9 (Ssptembar 30) 
Low. 378 0 (FebruRiy 3> 


High. 374 1 
(Soptombor 30) 
Low, 322 6 
(NbfMsrjF 3), 


High, 118 77 (August 13) 
Low. 108 -30 (Februar]^ 3) 


Hi|l‘ 

Low 

9ir»n 

9746 

93’,* 

924 

9V4 

90*16 

944 

91*4: 

98 i 

95>a 

89»„ 

864 

954 

924 

8I'4* 

774 

7914* 

75 

96>4 

92*6 

2'4* 

744 

98*4* , 

944 

973,/ 

9414, 

634 

594 

67 4 

624* 

9S4 , 

893g 

67 

634 

60 

S54* 

593, 

56 

514 

47*4 

434 , 

404* 

434 

404 

853,* , 

813s 

80»i 1 

7614 

644 1 

60 

67 

63 


BRITISH FUNDS 
AND 

CUARANTSSO STOCKS 


- Sayings Bonds 3% .195S-85 9 

Savings Bonds 2' 2 % .1944-67 9 

Funding 3%. 1966-68 9 

Cenvorsion 312 % ..1969 9 

Victory 4% .1920-76 9 

i Savings Bonds 3% .1960-70 8 

' Funding 4%.1960-90 9 

Savings Bonds 3% .1965-75 7 

I Tfoasury 3'2% 1977-80 7 

I Funding S> 4 %.1978-80 9 

Traasury3‘i%.1979-81 7 

Funding SI 2 %.1982-84 9 

Funding 514 % 1987-91 9 

i Rodampiion V'„ .1986-96 6 

I Funding 3>.% 1999-2004 6 

Treasury 5*2%.2008-12 9 

Consols 4% .after Feb. 1957 6 

War Loan 3'i";. . ...after 1952 5 

Conr. 3'2%.after Apr. 1961 5i 

Treasury 3%.. after Api. 1966 41 

Consols 2'j% . 4 

Treasury 2^.»f«or Apr. 1975 4< 

; British Electric 3%.I96B-73 8 

, British Electric 3'^%.1976-79 T 

, Bricish Gas 3%.L990-95 6l 

British Ti aiuport 3% .1978-88 6 

! DOMINION AND 

I CORPORATION STOCKS 


Gross Fnd 
Yield. 
Oct. 6. 

1964 
£ s d 


98*n 

923fja 


3 

13 

II 


1 

71 

4 

10 

7 


10 

41 

91 1 

90»„ 

4 

7 

10 



81 

91*4 

9IWjj 

4 

3 

10 



2 

981. 1 

984 

2 

16 

7 



7t 

86*4 

86'>,4 

92*,*^ 

4 

8 

10 



71 

923,6* 

3 

6 

9 



01 

78 

77'*,* 

4 

9 

1 



71 

763-, 

76'»,6 

4 

4 

10 

5 


M 1 

934 

934 

3 

16 

6 

A 


61 

75»t 

7S»,6 

4 

5 

2 



III 

9514 

95*4 

3 

14 

9 

■ 


81 

9SJ,** 

954 

3 

16 

3 



5/ 

603s 

603* 

4 

0 

9 



71 

645,6 

645,* 

3 

19 

2 


17 

91 

904 

904 

3 

16 

6 


3 

31 

644 

644 

3 

16 

1 


4 

9f 

57*, 

574 

3 

IS 

7 1 


4 

5f 

56*8 

56', 

3 

15 



4 

If 

48*8* 

484 

3 

16 

1 1 


4 

5f 

415,*^ 

415,6 

3 

14 

2 j 


1 

If 

404 

40*4 

3 

15 

3 


2 

lOf 

81*, 

815, 

4 

9 

s 1 


15 

8/ 

77 I 4 ■ 

77",6 

4 

4 

9 ! 


17 

10/ 

604*^ 

60'a’ 

4 

2 

3 


14 

Ilf 

644* 

644* 

4 

5 

S , 


17 

21 


i Price. 

Price. 

Ort. a 

Red. Yield, 
Oct 6. 


90*4 

88 

103 

99*2 

70 

'. 66 I 4 

102*4 

99 

85 

69 

9S'4 

93'j 

66 

53>a 

89 

83 

943 , 

9234 

97 

94 '4 

98-4 

, 93 

49'4 

4534 

94 

88 >, 

983, 

91*. 


i Auttralia 314 V 0 .1965-69 , 89ig 

■ Australia 6 %.1974-76 99>4 

Coylon 4% .1973-75 661. 

i N«sv Zealand 6 %.1976-80 99^4 

Northern Rhodeiia 6% .I97B-8I 82 

South Africa 3<a%.I96S-67 9JV 

Southern Rhodesia 4 * 2 %.1987-92 56 

Agricultural Mortgage 5% . 1959-89 8314 

' Birmingham 4 ) 4 %...1967-70 93^ 

8riuolT%..1971-73 95*!! 

• Corpoiration of Lohdtm 9'4% .1976-79 94<4 

: LCC 3%..after 1920 46>« 

LCC5%.1980-83, BBia 

MiddlesoH 5*^% ... 1980 91 >4 

NEW YORK PRICES AND INDICES 

'sp-'l ®r- I *jF- [ 

S $ '; s I s 


S 19 0/ 

5 19 Oi 
8 19 0/ 

6 0 61 

8 2 6 p 

5 18 01 
8 IS 0/ 

6 6 01 
S 14 0 / 
5 17 0 

5 19 6 / 

6 8 0 / 
6 0 0 / 
6 I 0 


Sept Oct. 
30 i 6 
‘ $ ! $ 




. ANCE 

Air Liqu'de... 
Banquede Pans 

Citroen. 

C. F. Petrole.. 
Cio. G. d'Elect. 
Machines Bull 

Pochiney . 

Printempi.... 
Rhone>Poulenc 

S.I.M. 

Saint-Gobain.. 

Usinor. 

Index ... 91 

High..,. 10 : 


676 679 
332 326- 
125 4 128' 
221 218- 
502 500 
168 I 166 
206-5 202- 
226-1 223 
327 1 323 


1 .. 247 2i 242 

.. 140 1 137 

90 6 89 4 

107 2 {13.164) 


GERNANY 

A.E.G. 

Bad’che, Anilin. 

I Bayer. 

I Commertbank 
Deutsche Bank. 
Hoechst Farb... 
' Kundenkredit . 

Loewenbrsu... 

I Mannesmann .. 

i Siemens. 

Thyssen - Huettc 
Volkswagen . . 


530 I 526 


Low.... 83 4 (23.6.64) 

Dec 31. 1963=^^100. 


ITALY 

Lire 

Lire 

Ass General, 

86.900 

86.100 

Broda. 

4.199 

4,080 

Edison. 

2,805 

2.742 

Fiat. 

1,891 

1,825 

Finsider. 

849 

834 

La Cencrale... 

10,300 

10.050 

Montecatini... 

1,765 

1.727 

1 Mott,.. 

15,600 

14.900 

OlivatU. 

2.201 

2.140 

Pirelll's.p.A... 

3,900 

' 3.820 

Rinascente.... 

538 

530 

Snia Vlscota... 

4.380 

4,339 

Index .452 

47 444-55 


Hcrstati Index 107 38 106 92 

High . Ill 46 (6.4.64) 

Low . 99 88 (2 I 64) 

Dec. 31, I9S9==I00. 


BELGIUM 
I Arbed ... 


HOLUND 

A.K.U. 46934 481 '4 

I Amscer. Rot. Bk. !fI. 64 -9 FI. 65 • 4 

! Bijenkorf. \ 796'i 799 

Heinekens-! 470 470 

Incerunie (Fi.50) |FI.207 FI.20B 
K. N. Koogoven ' 605 602 

Kon. Zout-Ket. 907 914 

Philips (FI.25).. Fl.f60-2FLI6I / 
Robeco (FI.SO). FI.235 Fl.237k 

Thomassen 8 D. 685 707 

Valeurop.FI.708 FI.708 

I Zwanenberg 987 999' > 

Index .... 347 9 349-9 

I High . 3S6 4 (15.1.64) 

Low . . 326 5 (23.7.64) 

I953m^l00. 


Innovation .... 
Photo Gavaert. 


High....552-61 (3.1.64) 

Low .382 92 (21.7.64) 

I950iml00. 


Soc. Generale.. 14,550 14.450 < 

Sofine. 8,320 8,520 

Un. Miniere IflO 860 840 . 

Index ....128 43 128-25 

High . 137 82 (16.1.64) 1 

Low. 125 02 (24.6.64) 

Dec. 31, 1953^100. 1 


Fre*. 

Fres. SWEDEN 

Kr 

k r 

5.430 

5.350 , Alfa Uval B. ... 

309 

305 

1.175 

11.275 Asea. 

355 

343 

3R50 

3.850 , Elaktroluy . . 

184 

180 

2.014 

1.996 |EricstenB.Kr.35 

184 

186 

4,840 

4,800 jSkand. Banken. 

187 

187 

5.460 

5,420 ' Sv. Cellulosa... 

262 

250 

4,300 

4,160 ' Sv. Handelsbank 

244 

239 

2,865 

2,890 .Tandstk.BKr.SO 

160 

158 

1,100 

1.112 Index....231 

54 

226 96 


' High . 235-74 (4.9.64) 

Low . 204 30 (2.1.64) 

Dec. 29. 1956*-f00. 

'NORWAY % % 

BergensPriv’bk. 1874 iFO 

I Borrogaard.... 203 205 ^ 

^ Norsk Hydro .. 2524 1 250 * ^ 


' Ek dividend. tTaxfi^. B Amuihed averege life', 7 reart. ' ' f The tiet redemption yields allow (dr tax erTli; M. in £. ' || lx cipInllttatRin. TCxrighBt. ^'t'ltitiirtlincto t'O ttemHl. 

(o) Interim dividend. <b) Pinal dividend, (c) Year’s dividend, (e) To eerlieu date, (f) Plat yield, (g) Ex all. (h) After Rhodesian tax. (I) To latest date, (n) Interim since reduced or pened. 
(pi Resulting from split of Federation of Rhodesia & Nyauland Stock. Japanese prices supplied bpDaiwa Securities, Tokyo. Canadian 65 Stock Industrial Index supplied by the Montreal Stock exchange. 
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LONDON: NEW YORK: FRANCE 

a ERMANY: HOLLAND: ITALY 

ELGIUM: SWEDEN: NORWAY 


' but' Two 
Dividandi 


I OMDlNARY 

I "O®** **I«U*’- 

uaamtML li RADIO - . 

AW. £1 . 49/-* I d 6 /»* 

. BICC. £1 I 75/6 75A* 

CromiHon PRrkinson. 5/- Id/- 14/- 

Obccr.10/- ! 76/6 ' 68 /- 

EMI.10/- 2B/6 J 27/0*4 

Elliott^uconiRtion...XO/IO*! I 30/8'4 

English Elaccric.£1 ^/- | 47^ 

Gm«r«l Ekctric.£1 ' 84/- 83/6 

C, A. Arsons. £1 ' 57/3 57/^ 

Rhttips lamp Works. 10 fl. J40/- |l42/6 

PTBaar.10/- t 39/6 36/6 

Pye (Cambridge)-5/- * 19/- l8/7ij 

lUdie R«ntatt..5/- ! 45/6 44/9 

A. Reyroll*.£1 64/6 '61/3 

Thorn Eloctrical.5/- 75/- 79/- 

ENGINIERIIIG 

Bibcock & Wilcox.... £1 37/6 37/9 

ff>hn Brown.£1 36/3 , 36/7'} 

Cammill Laird.5/- J 8 / 3 * 4 * 8 / 0 * 4 * 

' Intarnat. Combusc. . .5/- 29/4>2 | 28/9 

Swan Hunter.£1 1 27/3 ; 26/9 

|ohn Thompson.5/- ' 9 / 3*4 9 / 2>4 

Coventry Gauge.... 10/- t 31 / 4*2 29/10*2 

AKred Herbert.£1 I 50/3 : 48/9 

Acrow (Eng.) A’... .5/- ■ 59/9 [ 58/6 

Allied Ironfounders.. 5/- 31/3 ; 30/6 

Arerys.£1 ; 92/1*3, 90/4*2 

BSA. 10/- I 18/10*2 ' 18/2*4 

George Cohen.5/-. 14/3 13/10*2 

Davy-Athmore.5/- '11/9 11/9 

I Guest Keen.£1 ' 49/9 48/9 

Head Wrightton.5/- 17/9 i 17/3 

HecalBox.£1 , 58/- 57/9 

Ransome B Maries.. .5/- , 17/10*2 1 17/7*2 

Renold Chains.£1 , 37 / 4*2 I 90/1*2 

Tube Investments .... £1 t 63/3 il/i 

Vickers.£1 : 28/9« 2717^7* 

Ward (Thos. W.) ... £1 ' 73/6 72/- 

, Wellman Smith Owen 5/- 13/0*4 12/9 

I Woodall«Ouckham...5/- . 13/6*4 13/9*4 

RMMI 6 TOBACCO 

I Allied Suppliers .... 10 /- 31 /3 30/- 

1 Assoc. British Foods.fi/- i 7 / 1*2 7/- 

> Bovril.£1 42/3 42/6 

, Brooke Bond *B* ... .5/- 12 / 7*1 12/Ma 

Fitch Lovell.2/6 7 / 6 * 4 l| 7/6*41 

Insernationel Stores. .$/- 16/3 16/1*2 

j. Lyons-A'.£1 90/9 90/3 

Ranks Hovis.10/- j 34/9 34/- 

, Reckitt ft Colman .. 10/- ' 34/- 33/3 

; Spillera.5/- , IS/- 15/3 

Tate ft Lyle.£1 i 37/6 , 37/6 

Teaco ^cot***.•/" : B/* I 7 / 10*2 

Unigate.5/- ‘ 14/B*., 14/6*4 

Brit. Amer. Tobac. . 10/- ; 53/9 52/9 

i Gallaher.10/- , lS/9^ ^ 26/9* 

Imperial Tobacco.£1 > 46/- I 46/6 

INSURANCE 

i Britannic.5/- ‘ 5*4 5*4 

I Commercial Union . -5/- , 45/3 44/9 

, Equity ft Law Life ... S/- 6 • 5*4 

General Accident... .5/- 56/9 S7/3 

Giierdian.5/- : 32/6 33/- 

Legal & General.5/- 11*4 II 

Northern ft Empt.£1 :147/6 150/- 

Pearl.5/- | I0*o ' lO'g 

Prudential 'A*.4/- ■ 25*4'“ 24*4'“ 

, Royal.S/- ' 38/9'“ * 37/6-“ 

Royel Exchange.£1 B0/3‘“ 79/3* 

MOTORS ft AIRCRAFT 

Birfieid.5/- : 15/- 14/7*2 

British Motor.5/- 17/4*2 > 7 / 4*2 

jaguar Cars ‘A*.5/- . 29/9 28/7*, 

Rootes M. ‘A* x bid. .4/- j 11 / 5*4 10 / 0*4 

Ley land Motors.Cl 123/- 120/9 

; Bristol Aeroplane 10/- j 23/4* > 23/- 

Hawker Siddeley.£1 39/4*, 38/1', 

Rolls-Royce.£1 38/5*4 : 37/6 

Oowty Group. 10/- 33/9 32/- 

Dunlop Rubber .... 10/- 29/7*3 28/2*4 

Joseph Lucas.£1 36/3*4 36/3 

Pressed Steel.^.5/- 21 / 7*2 20/7>a 

Trifjlg Hojdings^.j^m^- 30/10*, i 30/4*, 

Financial Newt.5/- 47/- 46/6 

Pinandxl Times.5/- W/- 69/- 

internat. Publishing . .5/—I 19/— 18/- 

I News of the World. .5/- 30/3 30/- 

W. H. Smith ft Son 'A'. £1 I 60/9 59/6 

I 'niomaon Orf‘n.5/- i 24/- . 23/6 

Boweier Paper. £1 ; 49/9 i 48/7*2 I 

' Bf4clah Printing.5/- 13/- 22/6 ' 

; BunzI Pulp. 5/- 32/6 30/9 i 

I Reed Paper.£1 63/- 61/6 \ 

Wiggins Tngu.£1 54/6 | 53/9 

’ Colvilles.£1 36/IO'i ! 34/- ' 

Oorman L^g.£1 i 28/6 1 25/9 

LaHvceshlre Steel. .. £1 25/10*2 . 24/1*2 

South Durham.£t ' 15/lO*, •- 23/6 

Steel Co. of Wales ... £1 24/7*, ■ 12/~ 

StmlmrM ft Lloyds ... it ' 37 / 2*4 ' 35/6 

John Summers. £1 36/9 34/6 ' 

• UAHed'Stetil . £3 i* 35/6 , 33/- ' ! 


45/9 30/9 

41/3 32/6 

10/- 7/10*2 

38/4*2 28/9 

29/3 23/10*2 

I 10/6 8/9 

ir 33/7*2 19/10*2 

51/- , 42/- 

64/- I 51/7*2 

32/3 25/- 

101/3 84/9 

19/6*4 14/1*2 

14/6 11/6 

14/- 10/1 *, 

50/9 44/10*2 

21/1*2 14/9 

63/5*4 52/7*2 

19/6 16/7*2 

-1/7*2 33/1*2 

|P/3 ; 59/9 

31/1*2 ,25/6 
75/- I 61/- 
21/6 12/9 

18/6 12/6 

32/- 26/10*2 

7/6 6/4*2 

46/6 36/3 

*3/- , 10/4*2 

8/11*4 7/6 

•6/7*2 13/- 

93/3 72/6 

35/4*, I 31/6 
36/6 32/3 

15/4*2 12/10*2 

39/3 ; 34/9 

t ,Vitiv 

' S5/6 47/9 

26 / 11*4 22/6 
49/41, 39/- 


bB/9 51/9 

40/3 31/6 

I I *4 9*0 

162/6 12.5/- 

II*4 9ie 


17(10*2 I 
17/9 
47/6 
M -'9 
123/9 
24/- 
39/4*2 
39/- 
37/- 

, S'l'' 


Yield, , 1 

Oct. 7, CovcH 


Leii iwo 
Dividends 


Hifb j Low I ^ 


5*4 5*a 

45/3 44/9 

6 • 5*4 

56/9 57/3 

147/6 150/- 

I I0*a ' lOig 
25*0'“ ' 24*4-“ 
38/9'“ * 37/6-“ 
B0/3‘“ 79/3* 


18/9 

1 8/2<4 

1 19/9 
18/9*2 

2 38/6 

9/7*2 

10/3 

i 12/0*4 
% 34/3 
17/9 

23/11*4 

41/6 

71/4*2 

28/3 

12/3 

I 21/4*2 
20/- 
21/- 
38/0*4 
32/6 
9*16 
12/4*2 
30/- 1 


50/9 41/- 

21/9 17/41, 

17/10*2 : 14/11^ 
34/6 26/- 

32/6 ' 22/10*, 

17/- , 10/3 

11/11*4 ' 7/10*2 
22/7*2 16/11*4 

72/9 ' 65/- ; 

2B/A Z4/4*2 : 
11/8*4 1 7/9*4 
50/7*, • 39/117 
23/- 10/11*4 


3-20 


16/3 

13/3 

IS c 

7 a 

4 64 


59/9 

51/10*2 

25 a 

37*2 b 

3 85 


20/4*, 

17/3 

6*40 

6*4 b 

4 22 


23/- 

18/6 

9'j,b 

5*20 

4 73 


33/3 

if/- 

28/6 

32/9 

10 *, r; 
20 b 

t2*7b 

* 2*20 

3 42 

3'2 

78/- 

64/3 

4 0 

12 h 

5 76 “ 

1*7 

21/8*4 

■ 16/4', 

2 0 

514 b 

218 

1 59 , 

6*4 

31/- 

25/10*, 

16*, e 

4*4 0 

4 14-*; 

i*4 

53/6 

43/- ■ 

t 2 *,o 

tl7'ab 

5-87 

2 

28/9 

24/- 

13 0 

ts b 

6 30 

1*4 

3/9 

3/I'2 

6*|r. 

147 , 2 b 

5 33 

2 

4/3*4 

3/2*4 

5 n 

23*] b 

408 

4 90 
8-28 
4-85 

2 

I's 

2*4 

*4 

60/7*2 

45/9 

8 n j 

24 b 


MDIMARY 

STOCKS 

Assoc'Bl1tlsh‘'Plcture. S/- 
Assoc. I^tivisl^ *A'.S/- 

Wm. Baird.£1 

Beecham Group.S/- 

Beeker Bros. M^..I0/- 

Britlsh Hitch.Cl 

British Oxygen.5/- 

British R«^.$/- 

Butlin’s.I/- 

OeLaRue. 10 /- 

Drages.5/- 

Gestetner ‘A*.5/- 

Glaxo. 10 /- 

Harrisont ft Cr. Defd..£l 

Hoover *A'.5/- 

Hudion't Bey.Cl 

ICT.£1 

Mecca 'A’.5/- 

Natlonal Canning ... .£1 

Powell Duffryn.10/- 

Rank Organisation... 5/- 

I'r. 

Steetley.5/- 

Thomes Tilling ... . 4/- 

Turner ft Newall.£i 

Unilever.5/- 

Unilever NV.12 fl. 

United Glass. 5/- 

Unitad Molasses . . . 10/- 
HINES 

Anglo-American... . 10/- 
Consolid. Gold Fields £1 

General Mining.£1 

Union Corporation.. 2/6 
Free State Geduld.. .5/- 

W. Driafontein.10/- 

Western Deep *A'... .£1 
Western Holdings ... 5/- 

Chartcred.tS/- 

Rhod. Anglo-Amer 10/- 

Rhod. Seleaion Tst-£ I 

Tanganyika Cons.... 10/- 
De Beers Defd. Reg. 5/- 
Intarnat. Nickel .. .n.p.v. 

London Tin.4/- 

RTZ.10/- 

Tronoh.S/- 

SHIPPINQ 

Anglo Nornets .Cl 

Brit, ft Com’wealth. 10/- 

Cunard.£1 

Furness Withy.£1 

P ft O Ocfd.Cl 

Royal Mail.£1 

TEXTILES 

English Sewing Cotton 5/- 

Courtaulds.5/- 

West Riding Worsted.CI 

Wooteombers.£1 

Calico Printers.S/- 

Coati, Patons A B.£ I 

Viyclla Jnt.5/- 

TRUSTS ft PROPERTY 

I Alliance Trust.5/- 

BET -A* Defd. S/- 

I Cable A Wireless.. . 5/- 

i Philip Hill.5/- 

; Industrial ft General .5/- 
I City Centre Prop*. . .5/- 
I City Lond. Real Prop. .£1 

' Land Securities.10/^ 

Lond.Cnty.FroehId. 10/- 
TEA ft RUBBER 
^ Cons. Tea,ft Lands . .£l 

Jokai (Assam). £1 

; Highlandk ft Lowlands 2/ - 
London Asiatic.... 2/-> 

; United Sub Btttong . £1 


: Price, I Price. 


13/-* 
38/9 
20 /- 
21/3 
! 37/- 
' 52/- 
I 46/6 
•113/3 I 
50/9 
24/6 
42/6 
23/3 
I 36/9 
14/6 

24/4*2 : 

23/1*2 : 

' 24/7*2 : 

147/-' - 

\W.' 

. n/6 


Yield... 

OcT^, Cover 

.T I _ 


I 43/- 42/6 

: 19/1*, 19/- 

! 16/3*4 J6/0*4 

32/- 3I>3 

31/911 30/911 

11/5*4 12/21^4 

iL-eta* n/- 

22/- 2I;I0'2 

67/6 67/. 

24/10*,** 24/4i>“ 
11/3*4 I J0/3*4 
40/6*4 39/6 

18/7', 17/10*2 


47/3 47/- 

26/3 25/6 

3/6 I 3/4*, 

4/- ! 4/- 

48/7*, 49/9 


5 00 I 1*4 
2-44*'*', 4*4 
5 10 1*3 

5 21 2 


Brown, Shipley: 

EURIT. 

ESPAC. 

FRANCIT. 

GERMAC.. .. 

ITAC. 

DENAC. 

Celyiii BmNocIi: 
Bullock Fund .. 
Canadian Inv.. 
Canadian Fund . 
Dividend Shares 
I Develop. Flnence: 

! • OoMe Austratien 
Olllen Welker: 

Can. hit. Growth 
S. Japhet: 

Pondak .. ... 

Adiropa. 

Nurit. 

Interstor. 

Remit. 


FOREIGN AND 

! October 7 


OVERSEAS UNIT TRUSTS 


£H'0/0 £14/10/0 
CIO/lO/0 £10/18/6 
£10/0/0 £10/8/0 
£10/9/0 £10/17,16 
£16/11/0 £17/2/0 

£7 15/6 £8/2-9 

i23'9 125/7*2 

30/3 ^ 31/3 

, I 5 // 4 I 2 161/4*2 

29/10*2 30/4',' 

! .4/3 . 4' 6*2 

82/3 '• 87,2 

80/4 . 83/2 

104/5 109/4 

69/7/9* £9/15/7 

£7/16/1t £8/3/2 

69/17/10- £10/5/8 


Yield 


Oaober 7 1 

200 

Klelnwort. Benson: 
Boston Fund (US). 

84/- 

87/9 

2-10 

Can. Gen. (C*n.)- 

158/9 

165/10*1 

1-50 

Century Sh. <US(. 

127/9 

133/6 

140 

Interitalia (It.).... 

Bl/IOit 

86/44 

2 20 

intertacdntl.).... 

«B/7*i 

wyi*2 

1-46 

Maesach uaetli 

Invest. Tu. (US). 

136/4*1 

142/6 

2-10 

2 » 

N.asfechusetti: 
Growth (US)... 

71/7*1 

75/10*2 

I 85 
an 

Unlfbndt (Gef.).. 
Klelei^Mri, -BeneoP 

67/- ■ 

70*10*, 

2 94 

Hamhros Bank: 
EOflnveai (EEC).. 

143/101) 

153'- 


SI, Ml'cheal'B 
Ibcurh^s: 



lardel Unit.. 

I8/!4 

49/3'3* 



IJ'iSl 


1,733 

1.803'“ 


,, tLuis. Fr.).,,,.. 

556 , 

578 


Yields based on assumed dividends:-<^crow fEng.) *A\ 46■ 2^.*feRer scrip issoe. Bandeys Bank, >04^ 'EkrtWyi DCD, 10^ British Motors, 20%. Brooke Bond 'B'. 7*,%. ux free, after scrip iiiiue, 
BuiulPulp.lS%. BurizighOiUU'j4i^.O^ CaJigo Primers, illafc. Co i Ho M ^ Celd Pj e ld i.lO ^ ^^i**"*’.* English Sewing Cotton, 12%. Grattan Warehouses. 

30%, after Knpisnw. GuieWMi faencuMre'SeaelTlEH, Lepleod Mosomii 1 ?^; sBlera^pliiae. Midland. 12%. Radio Rentals, 40%. South Durham, 10%. John Thompson, excludes 

special bonus. 4%. United Steel, 15%. WestnuinKtr l(^ 
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MONEY AND EXCHANGES 


THE ECONOMIST OCTOBER 10 , 1964 


KEY MONEY AND ARBITRA6E RATES 
OctviMr 7 


LofNipn 


Banh rate (from 4%, 

^27/1/M). 

Doposlt rotes 

7 dayi' notice; 
Cissring bsnkf .... 
DiKOunt housot ... 
Locsl authoritloE... 

3 months' fitted: 
LoctI authoritiot... 
Finance houfst .... 
Call money: 

Clearing banks' 

minimum. 

Da^-co^ar ipread.. 




.1 

3 

5-5', 

St4 

5'4 

33s 

3*a-^’s 


Market discovnt rates 

(3 montht’): % 

Treasury bills... 

Bank bitli. 

Fins trade biMi ■. 

Buro-dollar depoelte: 

7 days’ notice... S^s-dis 
3 montha*. 

■uroaterling depostts 

(in Pans): 

3 days' notice ... d)r-5 
3 months'. 5>4-S*] 


New York 


Treasury bflls: Market imper: 

September 30. 3'S6 Bank bills. 3 -75 

October 7. 3 $8 Ccru. of dapoiit. 3 85 

Forward cover (3 months'): 

Annual intarosi cost. US dollars. 


Covmd Arbltragt Margins 


Treasury bills. 

IPrime bank bills. 

Euro-dellar/UK local 

autboricy leans. 

Buro-dollars/Bure-eterllng. 


In favour of: 

London . 

London . 


London . 
London . 


Thete covered orbitrefe marginn $how the differentinia in 
rates on the particular aterhiig and dollar assets, os adjusted 
far t/ic cost of forward eachange cwei, shown above. 

TREASURY BILL TENDERS 


Amount (£ million) | 91’Day 


Tender 


Date of 
Tender 

j Offered 

Applied 

for 

Avcraige 
Reia of 
Allotment 

, Allotted 1 

1 «t Max. 

1 Rate " 

IllUG 

Out- 

uanding 

1963 

91-Day 


1. 

d. 

1 ‘/a 1 


OCL 

4 { 

240-0 

417-5 

72 

4 87 

1 59 1 

3.090 0 

1964 







July 

3 

230-0 

403 7 

89 

4 72 

' 40 

2.990 0 

10 

230-0 

403-2 

89 

7 75 

30 

2,990-0 


17 

230 0 

381-0 

91 

7 01 j 

39 

3.000-0 


24 

230-0 

360-6 

92 

11-95 1 

52 . 

3.010-0 

(f 

31 

250-0 

430-5 

93 

1-03 , 

43 : 

3.030-0 

Aug. 

7 

250-0 

421-6 

93 

0 79 

41 ; 

3.030 0 


14 

250-0 

444 1 

93 

0 21 

32 ' 

3.050 0 


21 

260 0 

419-1 

93 

0 98 

45 i 

3,060 0 


20 

260-0 

406-4 

9J 

1 47 

54 1 

3,110 0 

Sept. 

4 

260-0 

415-0 

93 

1 26 

so ' 

3.140 0 


II 

260 0 

457-1 

93 

0 57 

34 

3,170 0 


18 

260 0 

444-6 

93 

0-70 

34 j 

3.200 0 

!i 

25 

1 

260 0 

430-7" 

93 

0 60 

43 

1 

3.230 0 

Oct. 

2 

260 0 

432-9 

93 

0-44 

39 

3.260 0 


* On October 2nd tenders for 91'day bills at £98 16s. 9d. 
secured 39 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full 
The offer for tins week was for £150 million 91-day bills. 


MONEY MARKET REPORT 

A n increase of 7II/ cents in the annual 
interest cost of three-months forward 
cover reduced existing margins in London’s 
favour on covered exchanges of money 
market investments to around i per centage 
point on most transfers in the week to Wed¬ 
nesday. In the case of Treasury bills, this 
covered margin was further reduced by a 
fall in the Lmdon rate and an increase in 
the New York rate. In London, at Friday’s 
tender, the average rate of discount on 
three-months Treasury bills fell o.46d. per 
cent to 93$. o.44d. per cent on an agreed 
bid of £98 16$. 9d. submitted by the syndi¬ 
cate of discount houses for the nth con¬ 
secutive week. These bids are thought to 
have remained stable partly because it is 
clear that the rate is currently at the level 
desired by the authorities, and partly be¬ 
cause outside demand for bills has been 
relatively slack in the present political and 
economic uncertainty. In New York, the 
average discount on 91-day bills rose from 
3.555 to 3.582 per cent at Monday’s auction, 
partly reflecting the normal reduction in 
demand by companies for cash in January, 
and partly a belief that credit may become 
less easy after the presidential election. 

The rate on 7-<lay and three-months 
United Kingdom local authority deposits 
rose i percentage point in the week to Wed¬ 
nesday. When these rates began moving 
up in September it was attributed mainly 
to the local authorities’ normal demand for 
additional cash at the end of the quarter; 
now, the market believes the rates are con¬ 
tinuing to move up on a scarcity of funds 
caused partly by some withdrawals by 
foreign investors on the eve of the election. 

Bank of England Returns 


{£ million) 


Oct 9. Sept 30. 
1963 1964 


Oct 7. 

1964 


Discounts and advancei ... 67 8 

Notes III circulaton. 2,409 4 


32 4 
2.572 7 


30 I 
2.574 8 


LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES 


-Spoi " 

Effsccivt Limiu Ssptsmbtr 30 ' October 7 


^sfisdkin $ . 
Frsnch Fr... 
Swiu Fr. ... 
Bslgisn Fr. . 

Dutch GId. . 

W. Gsr. Dm. 
italisn Lire . 
Swsdkh Kr. 
Oaniah Kr. . 
AuEtrian Sch. 

* Official limit!. 


2 78-2 82* 

13 622-14 017 
M 94-12- 

137 06- 

142-05 
9 98)4-I0-2S<i 
II 037-11-365 
1725-1775 

14 27»4-I4 70 
19 06ii-i9 62 

" 25-73 345 


2 78*4->e 

12 Ol'^ig 

10 0312-34 

11 06<s.H 
l738>4-39>4 
14 Sl'i-Sj 
l9-27'4-i2 
71 06-89 


I- 78'4-3a 
2-997,*-^.4 
l3-63V'a 

120134-02 

I30'I2'2- 

17', 

lo-03'Ha 

II- 06-'4 
l7307B-393t 

H-39-'4 
l9-275,-^» 
71 06-09 


Three Months Forward 

Unitad Stacas $ . *i6-'uc. pm pm 

Canadian % .^ pm *i!-^i 4 C pm 

Franch Fr.. i 4 -> 4 C. dk ' 2 -c. pm pai 

Swi8* Fr. 27|.2V> pm 2'r-2V pm 

Balgian Fr. 7-12c. dis 5-IOc. dis 

Dutch GId. 2'a-|7ac. pm 114 - 1 ',^. pm 

W. German Dm. 2'4-2pf, pm 2-|34pf. pm 

Italian Lire. I4lrl5*]liradi I4*2-I5'2liredi. 

Gold Price at Fixing 

S per fin* 01 . 35 10-12 35 091,-11'^ 

Investment Currencies 

Inveatmenc % (London). % pm 


Security £ (New York): dis 0'2' 

BUDGET CASH FLOW 


lOJ'j. 

0 1 


1 

£'000 Ettimat* 

1964-65 

Ord. Revenue 

Income lax_ 3,043.000 

Other Revenue. 4.412.000 

April 1, April 1, 
1963. 1964, 

to to 

Oct. 5. Oct. 3. 
1963 1964 

891,274 1.005.717 
2.020,164 2,173,641 

5 days 3 days 
ended ended 

Oct. Oct. 

5, 3. 

1963 1964 

38,564 7.2 IS 

58.131 45.770 

Total . 7,455,000 

2.911.438 1,179.358 

96,695 52.985 

Ord. Expend. 

Supply Services 6.549,000 
Other. 639.000 

2.878.BB0'3,000.956 
430.611 474.404 

73.400 46,601 
4.650 11.959 

Total. 7.386,000 

3,309.491 3.475.360 

7i/>50| 58,568 

"Abova*llne" Surplus 
or Deficit. 

*‘Below-line" Expenditure" 

Non Mai 

Net receipts from : 

National Develop. Bondc 
Tax Raserva Certificates. 

Savings CartiricacGs. 

Defence Bonds. 

39^053 296,002 

228,796 393.835 

626.849 689,837 

rket Borrowinf 

— j 86.294 
73.683! 98,143 

- 4,7001 - 7.900 
4,869 30,404 

20,200 28.100 

IWI S.575 

Cr. ; 

28.030; 12.^ 
46A71 18.115 

1 

— ' 2.717 

7.378 6,630 

1,700 900 

496 1,080 

700 ' 800 

Premium Savings Bonds. 

Total. 

94,052 174.233 

6,874 < 8,167 



'‘‘Net repayments to the Civil Contingencies Fund £1 million m 
1964-65 compared with net repayment of £3 million in 1963-64. 


REGIONAL EARNINGS 


The Eastern and Southern Region provided 
the highest average of men’s earnings in 
manufacturing in April, according to the 
Ministry of Labour’s bulletin Statistics on 
Incomes, Prices, Employment and Produc¬ 
tion, no. 10, September, 1964.” It overtook 
Loqdon and the South-East which held this 
position 6 months earlier, although the dif¬ 
ferences between the latter, Wales and the 
Midlands were very small. When construc¬ 
tion and some service industries were 
included the London and South-East 
regained its jpreniier position. The fibres 
compared relate to averages for skilled and 
unstated workers^ the proportions of which 
vary from industry to industry and region 
to region. 


MEN’S WEEKLY EARNINGS IN APRIL. 1964 


In 

manufac- 


% incruMua 
In all 


Highast racordad aarnlnga in ragion 



InduacrToa 
i a d 

£ 

a 

d 

ainco April. 
I960 

Industry 

£ 

a 

London and South Baetern 

16 

If 8 

It 

9 

6 

24 9 

Printing and publishing of nowa- 
papors and poriodicale 

24 

8 

Hldlanda 


19 7 

li 

0 


13 9 

Motor vohicio manufacturo 

24 

2 

Saatorn and Southern 

'* 

1 4 

17 

10 


15 9 

Printing and publlehing of nowa- 
papora and poriodtcala 

27 

18 

Waloa 

*• 

19 II 

17 

14 

" 

24 1 

Domoatic oloctric appllancoa 

» 

9 

North Waatern 

17 

7 4 

17 

> 

1 

21-5 

Printing and publiahlng of nowa* 
papora and porsodicala 

25 

0 

Yorkahiro and Lincolnehira i 

17 

i 2 

16 

It 

4 

24 1 

Man-mado fihroa 

M 

1 

Northern 

1l7 

10 9 

1 

16 

1 

17 

II 

24 1 

Shop and off ko fittinga 

20 17 

South Woatorn j 

i 

14 II 

16 

14 

6 

It S 

Motor vohicio manufacturo 

21 

19 

Scotland 1 

1 H 

II 3 

16 

6 

2 

26 1 

Manufacturo of centractora' 
plant, otc. 

Chomkala and dyoa 

21 

li 

Northofn Iroland | 


2 2 

14 

7 

1 

26-6 , j 

26 

0 

UNITSO KIHODOH | 


4 3 ■ 

iJl 

12 

* j 

24-9 i 

... 


... 


KvSi^U-rccI R! u Ncwit|>ui«i.r Auilinrived Stit.oiui 1 lui.^ Mail. 

NcuMMl'ci lid. Si JuniCb*! Siivvi 


1*iMi rniLc llcin . 
. LuntliM' . J> , I . 


Ottawa. 
'Iclcphone i 


Printed In LiirIniuI hv St. Clement* Prov Ltd., London. f'.C.4. Publialied hy The HconomiSt 
Whliehall M3.A. Postase on thU lusuc: L K 4ld.; CAcncab 9td. 
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" ilki^ tltt opcttiiBii^^^ brandi office in 

: Chase Ma^aiiiteh oontinuee to fol* 

of gz4M^ ueeftilneoG to tiie boai* 
'iM|jir jjlflinii^ at home and abroad. 

Tm Lumpur office, located in the 

'ffiianria|J|)MM j^^ne of Aaia’a thriving new in- 
diUBttialiiii|iMi!ili^^ 

in ffingajpore, together with thiMW hi Hong 
Ban^Kdc, Tokyo and OMka, in he^dng to pro¬ 
vide you with complete banktog aervioe throui^ 
out the Far East. 

Heading iti staff ie Manager Adolf Knul and 
Aaeistant Manager Hendrik Steenbergen, uduMS 
many yeare of bagkt^aatpeeknce inflou th aae t 
Asia have proyjpjS' thtai.'iiS^ an-intimi^ 
knowledge of tMr'aeea,gad,ifee itpecia lia ^ fi¬ 
nancial and buipieBB O M fe rtunlt hpe. 

If this new faranchtcpipaami yen in any way, 
you are invited to get in tioodi with your firiend 
at Ghaae Manhattan. 


9 Mm Qmja^ P. O. 1090 






THtg^ OHASE MJkNHATTAN BA^K 

ChamMaidiattah|1weR.-ili^ Yack''lO^'-." ij''*'iTr'' 

■ If—d^y«*raljaijMt«/MWwiwOaivwefaii ■■ 


The KtO 
over thig^^wor1d. 


turbines; pow^ « 
tractors * 


chemical, 
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THE ECONOMIST□ This week 

MR KHRUSHCHEV OUSTED 



An article imprinted at mid< 
nigh! on Thursday discusses 
the tasks ahead of the new 
British Government page 226. 
Our roving correspondent 
sums up some preliminary 
lessons of the election cam¬ 
paign page 261. 


THE FIRST TEST 

Its election over, the time has come for Britain to stop worrying 
and love the fleet—the mixed-manned one. If in the next few 
weeks it does not make up its mind to join this joint Nato 
venture, it will lose much of influence in the alliance, and 
weaken the forces on which its security depends. And all 
this because of doubts that a closer look has already shown to 
be vastly exaggerated page 227. 


AMERICA'S PARTISAN FOREIGN POLICY 

Foreign policy has been gradually submerged as an issue in the 
American presidential election, partly because Senator Gold- 
water has been retreating from his original extremism on 
communism and on nuclear weapons, partly because President 
Johnson prefers not to commit himself to specific positions 
page 237. 


JOHNSON V. GOLDWATER 

Mr Goldwater's bankrupt campaign means disaster for the 
Republicans even in the Middle West but their eclipse there 
will only be temporary page 238. Mr Johnson will not be 
eclipsed, but he will certainly suffer seriously, from this week's 
scandal in the White House page 241. 


THE STATE OF QUEBEC 

Atone in an English-speaking continent, the French Canadians 
have to choose between continuing their new struggle to enter 
the modern world, and relapsing, through separatism, into their 
parochial past ppge 228. 


MOTORWAYS: EUROPE'S NEW AXIS 

A special four-page survey of motorway construction in 
western Europe shows where the new toads are, where the 


planned roads are to be, and which countries are going ahead 
fastest in this fiefd. If Europe is not yet a motorists' paradise, 
the survey demonstrates, this is not for want of trying on the 
part of the motor lobbies page 268. 


COMPANIES OUTGROW COUNTRIES 

Old-style foreign investment is increasingly being replaced by 
what some Americans call '"multi-national companies 
internationally spread, bigger than some of the national econ¬ 
omies where they do business, and possessed of an inherent 
flexibility in dealing with the governments of all. Private capital 
abroad needs protection from greedy governments; so, some 
developing nations would argue, do small governments need 
protection from these over-mighty subjects. But both find 
the spread of capital abroad rewarding page 271. 


A YEAR WITHOUT ADENAUER 

One year in office, Herr Erhard, chancellor of west Germanv^ is 
under a cloud. This is not because of anything he has done. 
It is because more was hoped for from him than he has yet been 
able to provide. Yet he is the right man for the West in Germany 

page 245. 


THE NON-ALIGNED AT CAIRO 

Most of the participants at the Cairo "summit" can claim to 
have achieved something there for their various causes, but 
what about the common cause > page 229. 


WHIRLS IN THE POOLS 

In the past three years the fixed odds firms in Britain have taken a 
large slice out of the football pools' trade. The 25 per cent tax 
imposed on fixed odds betting in the last Budget and the 
simultaneous reduction of the duty on pools appears to have 
checked the swing. But a more scientific and mundane attitude 
towards gambling in Britain suggests that fixed odds betting is 
here to stay page 273. 


THE STATE OF STEEL 

British steel exports have reached record levels in spice of the 
moans about the growth of imports. Production this year 
promises to achieve its predicted heights page 278. 
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FACTS ABOUT SINCLAIB, A Bm.iOH-pOLLAB OIL C0RI»0RAT10W 

Sinclair Subsidiaries offer 
a complete line of petroleum 
products and petrochemicals. 

(Write for information on products and distributorships) 



oil jiiLoluctT, Sill! lair iMijoyiiig 
rapid in oriel iiiaikot^. 

Qiuiliiiod ai** iit\ltod |o 

.diaiv that pro/ituJdo groulli, 

llt'fC art* ipiifk fai l'' Sim hill S 
jriiptiitani'e’ in ^\oihI iiiaikvt^: 

Hrjinvries- Sim lair rompanh^ft’ 
prodiitr {M'lioh'iini in hotli lit'iiti- 
bphcrt'.t«. rciiikc more tluiii i.20U 
petroloiun proilurt** in mo<!i*rn roliii* 
rrioi. Sinc lair fuelt*, healinj; oils, hi; 
lii it ants and piM r*>t hr‘mrral< afi 
ijiaiki'tod norJdwido. 


Tr«ffiK/iorr«iri'un—Tho Sinclair 
tauVi^r I’loft i*! one of the larj;csl 
afloat. Tilt' .Sinclair pipeline ^)^tenl 
is one of the world':; largest^ 'nuaii* 


KAiidtf of tank cai^: and tank trucks 
^pi*<*d delivery of lii^ih <|iia1ity 
Siiii lair j)elnileiim ]>r*»duel«!. 

Kt*Hi>nrvh -- Sinclair researeli has 
ad\.met'd pt'lmh'iiin teehnidogy, in¬ 
tend iux de\eltipinent of a unitpie 
itit kc( I'M^iine liihricant Liiat has 
hcIptMl to pul «‘\cr> l'..S. aslnniaiit in¬ 
to orhil. All Sinclair produet-^ hem*, 
fit from modern .Simdair ri Hoareh. 

A ilrMiiin—InduHtry-^ 

Sint'lair fuels and luhrieunt'i are 
iiN»d hy leading: I'.S. airline'^, and 
niort* iliaii I'O railmad**. In- 

dii^tiial plants of all kinds tlirtni^li* 
tint the free world U'*e hundreds of 
.Sim lair judduet^. 

lair is a 

leader in iieirncliemit afs and has 
jiitMU’cretl in the production nf raw 
materials for Midi diverssc ptoduets 
as jiainls, rubber, b rtili^ers, paper, 
cimlinj^s, wuxesf.ldastics, synthetic 


tllofi. Tin* purity of Sinclair pclro- 
clM'iiiicals c\cct*(|s indiistrv stand- 
arth. 

(lonsumrr Marheting—TUi^ fa- 
inotis .‘>1111 fair dinosaur bif^n ideiith 
Ties imue than 23.000 Sim lair Dealer 
^t'rsjce .-tathuis wli'ere millions of 
inottM Utf ^I^J> for hii^lmpiulity guso* 
lines, ihotiii* oils, luliricunts and 
>ot lotr aul«»fiu»ti V4) .{wsiducts. 

Ytiii fit in this pielure. If you mar¬ 
ket peindeuin prt^^iii; w-oidd 
like to in the future, investigate tjie 
increasing value of a Siiielnir fran¬ 
chise uiid the, opp«»i‘tniulies it tiffers 
for profit. You*ll find Sinclair people 
helpful, tooperalhe aiid reunbfe, 
Wriits .D4tree.ior. oX 
Sim fair international Oil Company, 
fiOO Fifrli^Aveint^. Ne#T4rk, N.3V, 
1(K)20, l\S.A. 

SimilMr iMeiiiatiotuil 
Oil Company 

(Subsidtat y of ^jodt^r Oil CorpfKdtion) 


•-It UNIX (I \ss rosi \4.i iDK ttn iyo\'0\n^i pmi> m viw vowk v v. 
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T I V fc I ^ 1 4 ]D O correspondents speafy to the contrary^ the Editor reserve 

X X XlfXvO ^ indwidud Utters to fit the space availdbU 


No Confidence 

Sir — I. I consider this impertinent. I 
can decide how to place my vote myself. 
What next? 2. Now that you have decided 
to canvas for the socialists (the last doc« 
trinake socialists in Europe), nationalisation 
(Clause and confiscation, why run a caph 
talist business section? 3. Possibly you con¬ 
sider it may increase your circulaticm to 
l^urry favour with the socialists, even at the 
eleventh hour, now that they wi& probably 
be our next rulers. 4. Now that The 
Economist, has become a lUbour paper 1 
have cancelled my order with my newsagent. 
1 have read your paper for about ten years 
and passed it on to my friends. 1 shall not 
fail to pass this last copy on.—^Yours faith' 
fully, . G. Uloth 

Woodhridge^ Suffolk 

* 

Sir—Y ou do not mention the possibility of 
^ voting Liberal once in your editorial of 
October loth. Why, Sir? 

The tone of your editorial is one of des¬ 
pair, but not of hope. You said some time 
ago that Labour must win two elections 
running to prove themselves. What if they 
don’t? I see little in the Labour party— 
particularly in the lower echelons of the 
party—which indicates that the Labour 
party in five years of office can escape from 
its ^st, and this surdy must be a pre¬ 
requisite for the pany to convince the 
country a second time. The only real possi¬ 
bility of escape for the dreamy see-^aw of 
^Conservative/Labour liatty politics must 
lie with the Liberal party. If the Liberal 
party fails (as well it might), the two main 
parties will surely retreat from centre and 
a dangerous stalemate ensue. 

The country needs this third party now, 
not in five years’ tjmC when the Labour 
party has failed,to prove itself. If thinking 
people contract out of making a choice of 
government now by voting Liberal, they 
would seem to me to have more courage 
and to be looking further forward than you. 
Sir, voting in despair, and keeping your 
fingers crossed that it won’t be as bad as all 
^that.—Yours faithfully, 

Richmond, Surrey Derek Smallbone 
★ 

Sir—I have never read such a remarkable 
incantation and 1 am moved to take all exist- 
ing back numbers of the journal into the 
garden and have an enormous bonfire. 

Here is a short catalogue of policies to 
which the Socialist Party is committed and 
against which you have provided me with 
ammunition for many years. 

An indiscriminate use of housing sub¬ 
sidies—repeal of the rent act—rigged in¬ 
terest rate structure (selective mortgage 
subsidy)—^indiscriminate welfare payments 
—elimination of prescription charges— 
implacable opposition to entering the 


European common market on any terms— 
pledged to protect the unions first and have 
an enquiry afterwards—rigging of land 
prices, etc., etc. Not forgetting the national¬ 
isation of steel. 

This week you have justified the taunt 
that The Economist is a paper written by 
women for women^ and you have certainly 
forfeited the ri^t to be taken seriously on 
political issbes in the future.—^Yours faith¬ 
fully, D. D. Davis 

Leamington Spa, Warwicks. 

if 

Sir— Now th^it The Economist recom¬ 
mended to its readers in the leading article 
of the last issue before the general election 
to vote Labour and, what is more, adver¬ 
tised this recommendation in the national 
newspapers, it has lost—it would logically 
follow—^the freedom of independent criti¬ 
cism. Having advocated the choice of 
Labour The Economist is now committed 
to prove its judgment right and therefore 
justify the Labcw patty’s policies in the 
future. I, for one, must regret to be forced 
in the future to vjew opinions of The 
Economist in this light.—Yours faithfully, 
London, SWi$ Julius Lada-Grodzicri 

The Times of Cyprus 

Sir— Your review of the “ Memoirs of 
General Grivas” gives pride of place to 
what the reviewer admits |o be " an unfair 
gibe ”; this i$ used as the launching pad 
for the extraordinary statement that the 
Times of Cyprus, the newspaper which I 
ran until i960, was “ universally regarded 
as Eoka’s English mouthpiece.” 

If, for the “ Cyprus experts ” your 
reviewer quotes, one reads “ colonial 
apologists,” then the remark becomes under¬ 
standable ; these were the people whose 
^Munacy” led to Archbishop Makarios’s 
deportation and put Grivas in full control. 
It is true that they resented the candour of 
the Times of Cyprus, but so, on the other 
hand did Athens Radio, which assailed us 
as British propagandists when we exp^cd 
its inflammatory lies. Two of my British 
journalists were the only members of any 
newspaper staff to be murdered by Eoka 
gunmen; a third, who was fortunately 
armed, escaped in an exchange of pistol 
shots. 

Dead or alive, none of us supported Eoka’s 
aim of Enosis, still less its methods. In the 
emotional atmosphere of the time our 
willingness to allow all sides to express their 
views in our columns might well have given 
rise to ** unfair gibes,” but these came from 
no impartial source; when tempers cooled 
and the solution which we advocated— 
independence within the Commonwealth— 
was accepted as the only way to peace, we 
received a letter of thanks from the Com¬ 


mander, Middle East Land Forces* fur ouT 
services for the troops. The message Which 
meant most to me, however, came frop 
newspaper colleagues by that time back in 
London—on The Times, the Sunday Tele¬ 
graph, Reuter’s and tbe News Chronicle, 
which said, “ Foe us the Times of Cyprus 
will always be on tcj).’* 

Having devoted half a column to this 
irrelevant attack on the editor of the 
memoirs, your reviewer has little space left 
for General Grivas’s viyid and readable 
revelations.” A pity* I am sure your 
readers would be more int^Csted in the 
general than in me, especially now that he 
is back in play.—Yours faithfully, 

London SW^i Charles Folet 

[The “Cyprus experts’’ referred to by our 
reviewer were not responsible for saying that 
the Times of Cyprus was ** universally regarded 
as Eoka*s English mouthpiece,” but for what 
our reviewer called an unfair gibe. To be 
accurate, 15 lines of the review mighft be 
interpreted as unsympathetic to the editor 
the memoirs—Mr Foley—while 76 lines aro 
devoted to the aubstanoe of die memoirs.] 

Rhodesia 

Sir—I fear that Mr Heggic, whhse letter 
(October ^rd) took Tht BconomiU to task 
for dcscribi^ the chiefs of Sduthcra 
Rbodcida as ** paid govemiDent ioflScials,” it 
in error. True, many, of the R ho de s ian 
chiefs are hereditary, bid dtey 'occopjr poai> 
tioiis of authority only with the explicit per* 
misaion of . the white-rtm Southent Rhodo* 
sian departaent of native dlaita, TbCT are^ 
and have been since bobve ipoo, Saw for 
appointmeiu and diaatuial at che pleasure of 
the white a^enuneid td'. their bomdand. 
They owe their livdifaood to the white ipan. 
and may in no. tdiae.. be considered free 
agents. Tha 'Seonondst in short, described 
the situation *in accord sdth the Ruts.— 
Yours faithfully, RoiiCRT 1 . RoTBitaa 
Cambridge, Mats. 

Export Research 

Sir —It is proposed to form an export 
research group to bring together those 
who arc carrying out research in this and 
associated fields and others who, as prac¬ 
tising exporters, consultants or teachers, are 
interested in assisting research and making 
use of its findings. Meetings would be held 
to exchange ideas and experience, and the 
group might also consider other aims, such 
as representing the views of members on the 
need for research into various export prob¬ 
lems. 

A preliminary meeting to discuss the for¬ 
mation of the group will be held in London 
in the near future. Would anyone interested 
in attending please get in touch with me?— 
Yours faithfully, Douglas Toorev 
Senior Lecturer in Management Studies 
Leicester College of Technology 
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Hard working 



Working hard 


^\ astcd time is wasted money, but time spent on travel¬ 
ling need not be wasted if you do your business jour¬ 
neys b\ train. Then you or members of your company 
are free to make the best of the time discussing^ the 
business ahead, or just relaxing, in order to arrive fresh 
and ready for action. Surely this is the way to travel 
on business, instead (>f spending precious time, physical 
and nervous energy on dtMMourself travelling. LfK)k 
inu> it. You'll find modern rail travel makes good 
business sense. 


All in a day's work 

Here are a few of the many busi> 
ness centres which you can reach, 
do business and retu'n — alt In one 
day. 

Hours at 
nation 

London - Manchester Bi 

Bristol- London CP) 

Darllnoton - London B 

Sheffield- London (P) 

Blrrninohem- Leeds 5i 

(P) Piifiman aarvlea 

All in a working day 


British Railways 

FOR SPEED, RELfABILITY, ECONOMY, RELAXATION IN BUSINESS TRAVEL 
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Together... Energising the ftitur© 



In a future abaundlng* with new Ideas, new Industry, and new devel^c^ynfffiite deiniaiiil wlU .be 
for more power. The members of the Delta Group of Companies, £at!|pp#tt letd^^ 
of non-ferrous metals, tc^ether provide a unique service to the is energistng our 

future, an Indpetry that demands the finest materials and compoibtdM to build the power 
stations and reactors so vital to our future economic ai*ewth. 


THE DEZiTA METAZ« COMPANlT nrUZTEB 
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WHATEVER'INDUSTRIES YOU THINK OF- 


somfi 

need all., 
all need 
some... 










Managements everywhere take advantage of the Power Flan. It means one source 
for all petroleum needs, saving time, bother and money by simplifying ordering and 
accounting, and guaranteeingscheduleddeliveries. Get ontoPOWER-the specialists 
in bulk delivery for industry. Advice on selecting, storing and „ 

handling auto and industrial fuels~or the use of BP ENEBGOL 
lubricants throughout industry-is yours for the asking. Get 
on to POWER PETROLEUM Head Office. 76-86 Strand, London 
WC2. Telephone Temple Bar 3535. 


urg HAJCSU QU«FU (:LI2AB£TH « 
uimiEas or- iuBitiCAiiN& oa. 


lubricants; 


POWBR FBTROLBUM 




























































































































What’s ren^mbar lor memory? 


mItfEX 


Since the beginning of the magnefid 
Ampex has been the pioneer and 
world leader in the development of nevy 
equipment and engineering know-how. Ai^ipSx re&fl®? 
and engineering inlfoduced the revolutidri^ Victedtimf^,: 
leievision recorder (VTR) to the televis1<^o;lf^dual-y, jSJ 
this recorder is an indispensable piece ■- 

most of the world's television stations. And king 
Videotape recorder, Ampex professional audl^ re^] 
co.*‘ders had set the standard for broadcaster^! 
stereophonic tape recording^ ccmimon In many j 
homes today, was pioneered by Ampex. In the area 

* • A*. 


AtV!PEX 


Ie 0 ^i||^,p major 

of d|^l t9p«'l^spor'h 
■ V «W «o]# w«morie)j.-ISji(sp k leader rapHffy-ijte^inci 
• ^otofHAfr fiofd. As. a %eni«)sf nwiVufectumr «. rSonefic 
racording's common d«non(>tnalor--m&gnftfc«i>~An^ 
■A^lhe unfque distindioe^, of . baiog compan.' 

■“ providing m^ofic ■recor#'s. cjftT mamorie-. and 
8p|MJqrtl0rti.V.Vjt* lg; Ampo: Greit'. 
Bnlain Liir.itcd, 72 Berkeley Avedue, Readmg, Bedf- 
shire, England. Telephone Number, Reading 5 r\ 34 ’. 
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Tha John Thompion Group is sn organfsation with international experience. 
It firit liora thiln 140 years ago, fabricating metal at Bilston. near 
WoMrWempton. %^ay the scope and enterprise of this organisation 
embrace* many spiwialised services; water tube boilers for sugar production: 
the world's biggest aircraft refueller for London Airport; galvanising and 
pickling processes for the wl^e and sheet metal industries ... and Britain's 
best-Selfing range of package bolers. ^ 

For many diverse engineering requtrements, the combined skill and resources 
of John Thofripson's 32 member Companies will get the work done swiftly. 


surely and with true economy. 

JOHN THOMPSON 

JdHNTHOMNONlTft • WOLVERHAMPTON 
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You buy peace of mind 
when you buy a Chubb safe 

CHUBB & SON'S LOCK AND SAFE COMPANY LIMITEO. LONDON W.1. 


FRfiBI Tw6j^fly4|lu$tr4ted Chubb leeuHty bobMitb 

ehwk your dffQMAiB ot toinatt or at homo aBilnat bunglary 

fdr your copiae now. Poat thfa coupon to: Chubb A 5oii*a 

Company Limited. Totflald Houa% 14*22 Tottanham Siraat LondoiwWil. 

NAME.... 

ADDRESS.. I 

" , ■ ' ' I 

L 

LZ—-Z—i::----■___-zu 
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! 77 U.f, 




, ''•s. ■ 


j 4 hirirfJitrg^iglMiiirf.^ttfitifd 
h\ tin tmiwo^'fltw ikteaw 
to ri o IV tiiteimt Avmwtm 


1,^ 




Science plays a vital rote, 
at E.S.C. intbe manufacture 
of quality steel products ^ 

in the labpratoriesand in ';^;.;r'',;/■<■ 
contfcds'^and t nspef^tion pi^i^d||es'^;»• 

: i^ethodt anilipqw^incni ,.•. 

,;,t^'Wien^c cart'devi^; ■■ • ■■ • ^ ■■\, .',, .;, 

Id ens^ 

of prpduoit, iSe'^musUcal;!?^ 

{nvOtv«d contio'uj^ to 

on specialised skills , 
acquired during ONcr a 
century of experience, 
l lus bicjxd of skill and science 

coabki E.S,C. to meet the 

increasingly exacting tlenianJs 
of modern indiisiry. 






^ leads thi# Way 








i'l * 


' X 


U\ ® 











J 


- - • '-j: ^' 










Priifelpal oparalino 
c«i¥ipMil«a pf Ah# 

EfiQlltli StppI dreup 

enflUh St««t fprM«nd EiiQineer- 
InQ CoriWriiahin Limited. Hfuvy. 
medium and tlQtit foretngb—machmeeJ 
or dlack—for tlMt OliCtrical, mailne. 
structural, ohemiaafi transport ami 
oenoral engioatefttfl Industries; drop 
foreinga for alreriiti autoinnbiip dim 
gonural eagitiaaflim. 

iogUali sttfl llftlipg MHIc Cor- 
pofation LtelllPd* Carbon und .rlloy 
steel billetaaifillliarii htflh vpced su uii^ 
and tool ftaaia. 

CngUati Eniwl CaaUppe Cotporation 
tlmilad. Steel gaatlfiga ran gin 0 from 
1«8 tone te a ftp pounds in woight tor 
the railway, efoetrteal, marine dmi 
heavy enginoerilis iMCltfslrios. 

CnaHaS SliSl^ EpflPS Corporation 
Llrthtdil.Lin^atad ami coii spniuj^; 
for aUtOmOWM/ranWm lolling stock 
and locdmotftfoa ino for gcnoidi 
.; engfneerino |Mirpotf^ 

Cngifoli Stool T«iol Corporation 
Limitod. Englnoaro' cutting tools, 
fHoe and hocKa^ bfadas. 

CngHaS SM Mosaaf Corporation. 
UmMod. Farmanant' n'i«iynots .md 
maiiinet attoyi. 

The Oaililiplon iForga Limited. 
Steel forgtnga end castings for 
the marine end general engincciing 


Taylor Bros. S Co. Limited. Moiao> 
bloc whocis, disc centres, lyrus, axios 
and croinplete wheel pair^. foi itiilway 
rolling stock. 

viodem Hardoietale Limited. Tung- 
slmt carbide tips, culliny tools and 
dies; welding .rods; hot pre-^.tud 
grodticts* 


ENOLISH STEEL CORPORATION LTD. 


River Don Works, Sheffield 

STEELMAKERS fOR&EMASTERS STEELFOUNDERS 


ENGINEERS 


Member company of the Vickers Group and associate company of Cammell Lafrcl B Cu Ltd 
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North American Aviation- 
advancing the frontiers of science 




The Sabreliner jet serves commercial 
'holds 12 international speed records, 


*5 well as military needs 


It 



North American Aviation designed, devel¬ 
oped, and delivered the air-to-surface 
Hound Oog missile. 






Reliable inertial navigation systems 
from NAA guide Polaris submarines 
beneath the seas. 


Potential uses for the intense. The versatile Rerlhead/Roadrunner target missile produced by NAA is an official 
pulsing target for the Hawk air defense missile* 


The projects shown reflect some of the versa¬ 
tile capahilities at North American Aviation. 

Under the g^uidance of practical yet far-sighted 
management, NAA scientists and engineers 
enlarge the sphere of mankind's participation 
in his environment. Upon the earth, beneath 
the seaui, out into space-the reservoir of humam 
knowledge Is sgpanded in areas su^h as 

Kokop^; Haabouaet^ nouth amesican aviation $. 


rocketry, nuclear energy, electronics, aviation, 
microelectronics, space flight, life sciences* 
and laser beam technology. 


North American Aviation is advancing the 
frontiers of science through these divieloitsr 
Atomics International, Autonetics, Colun^ui^ 
Los Angeles, Eocketdyne, Science Center, 
Space a Information Systems. 

29 sue OE LA ObULOUVkntllMe. OBNEVA, SglTEESLANO 
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From the of 

tho Ronk Xorox 914 Cbplor 
springs tbs now 913 


^i6^N ewrVone can have xerocopies i 
That's the prorpise of the newn 
RenkX^rox^813^ atenlerkably com* 
pact hiachine SpecTatty designed foi 
smaller organisations with limiteri 
space and lower volume of copying. 

The Rank Xerox 813 incorporates 
all the important features of the 
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xt^ely successful 914: dry copy- 
ig*of anything written, typed or 
rinted in any colour on to your own 
ond paper. 

And like the 914, It will make the 
ame startlingdifferenceto the sharing 
f information in your organisation. 

,«fOx I* ■ r«fl9t9r9d trad* mark Rank Xerox 


Toalt uaersof the Rank Xarax914 

If your output of xerocopies is ex¬ 
ceeding the capacity of your 914, 
you will find the compact new 813 
a useful auxiliary to keep wprk flow¬ 
ing smoothly, even during peak¬ 
loading. Ask your secretary to clip 
this coupon for full details. 


J&fiiSn AiS* Llmilod. 14^ Ct. Rorllond W.i. 

Hom 9 ttnd m* full idtormotion on tho Rank XoroxtlS. 


Nam*ARo«ltlon ... 

(SXKk VCP'S. fiiMS*} 
ComiMiiy--- 

AddroM .... 

A dNIiMn within th« 
Rink OrvaoiMtidn. 
lolfltly owned with 
Mrox Corgoritlon. 



\i Rox 
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The revoliitioii that 6 govemments have welcomed 


In 1960, the Vosper-built HMS ‘*Bmve 
Borderer” made naval history. It was the 
world’s first vessel to enter service powered 
by lightweight gas turbines — and Bristol 
Siddeley supplied the power. 



The 4,256 fhp Afarine Proteus 


This revolutionary type of marine power 
proved so successful that six navies have 
now specified Bristol Siddeley marine gas 
turbines for their fastest figliting ships. 

With eleven years experience in the dc- 
veloimient and manufacture of lightweight 
marine gas turbine^, Bristol Siddeley lead 
the world in this field with a range of engines 
up to 22,000 shp. ‘ 

Bristol Sidd^yhcive more lightweight ^ 
turbinesi at sea tliun any other manufactumr/. 
powering a variety of vessels and hdvencra%, 
either ae ihaih or ^ boostm 
Sristbl Siddeley also supply the power 


for turbo-generators, aircraft, helicopters, 
rockets and missites. 

BristolSiddeleyEn^nesLimited.Executive 
Office: Mercury Hodse, 195 K^ightsbridge, 
London SW7, England^ 

M^mJSSimjSS^SS 

aniStOL SIOB(EtMY 
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The Nation’s Decision 

X HIi first few results on T hursday suggested that a Labour gov 6 iiinict)l is 
corning back to oflke. Never mind the swing and the aiac of the majority 5 
that may have more influence on the morale and future of the nw 
Opposifioii than on the tasks of Her Majesty's new Government. A heavy ms- 
ponsibilify now falls upon Mr Harold Wilson, if he is to succeed in the two great 
fields of natibnal leadership where the last Labour government drearily failexL 
li will he best 10 recall these two past failings frankly^ because it is tlic memory 
of them that today causes some sinking of the heart among more than two-flftha 
of the electorate as Mr Wilson takes up the Queens commission. 

The first task of a national leader is to preserve suhI enhance a sense of unity 
and community in the British people, so Uiat on the greatest issues of national 
polity even the large niinoriiy of the country which has just voted Tory will 
fR>t leel positively repelled from identifying itself with the new government and 
its head. This sense of national unity cannot be achieved if the government 
causes any sizeable section of the public to iiave a feeling of severe injustice, 
political 6 r ecHmomic. 

The Labour party is always bewildered when it is told ibai the last Labour 
government failed miserably in this respect, for the whole Labour movement 
was built up on a revolt against the stKial injustices of an earlier age. But, thirteen 
years after the event, that charge against Mr Attlee's last government still deserves 
to stick like a burr to l.abour. Some of the utterances and actions of Mr Atdoe's 
last group of ministers did give the ugly impression of being motivated by a 
deliberate desire to pull dowp the middle classes, not to raise up the poor and 
the weak. The Tories since the war have not suffered from any such defect. 
Their fathers may have done tjie working class many injustices; but they have 
not been motivated by hatred, as have some of the policies (such as ynyfltjnn 
policies, and anti-capicalis^ and anti-landlord policies) which some socialists even 
of the postwar era have proposed or perfomu^. This is a ticend that Mr Wilson 
must religiously guard against if his goverrunent is not to be hopeksslyrimpeded 
in the exciting tasks ahead* If any of his ministers start castigating half the pppn* 
lation uVTbrmin, or prodaii^g &at unorganised workers are not worth a tinkeris 
cuss, or introducing any policy solely on the grounds that they will spite those 
who somt socialists still regard as class enemies, then Mr Wilson should sack 
those- mitlit^crs on the spot. / 

The second task of the hew Prime Minister is to'give the nation forward-* 
looking leadership, to see its ptobJems coming and to ensure that they arc not 
tackled too late or on too small a scale. It is becaifiw the late Conservative 
government had bc^n to fail in these respects that Tfee Economht beEeves the 
electorate has been i'ight, on balance, to vote therti out.' But let it be made clear 
in what we believe the failure consisted, and thus also where the new field of 
oppofiunify lies. - 

It nray be a comfort to fearful Conservatives this weekend to remember hOw 
small a ih^^n of the acts of any government arc significahtly influenced by its 
party colour. Of what is done in a goVernmenfs name mu A the largest pro¬ 
portion is always determined by the pressure of events, the momentum of past 
policies, Of the prevailing habits of mind of the civil service: A government 
ought to be turned out cither when its small margin Of Entirely political acts hate* 
beedme gcne^rally inept and malign, nr when it allows the prbpnftioti'of its actions 
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which are determined by passive acceptance of events, the 
mere momentum of past policies and prevailing civil service 
attitudes to become ^togethex too large. It is fair ctmiment 
that the charge to be made agaitttt the Douglas-Home govern¬ 
ment, even after thirteen years of Conservative rule, can pro¬ 
perly be made only under the second count. But of that part 
of the charge the Brituh electorate has, in our view, been right 
to find Sir Alec's administration guilty. For the whole of the 
last year least the great dudgy machine of Conservative and 
Wbitd»ll govenunent—'Mr Edward Heath perhaps excepted 
—has been stuck in a mood of explaining why any real innova¬ 
tions in policy wen all either politically or (more usually) 
odministradvdy impossible. 

The Rol otqect il having a Labour government is to pull 
policy out of libt mood. This means that the new government 
should not be criticised if its early actions cause some rude 
shocks to the sense of conventionality in industrial board 
rooms, in die City, in the civil service, in the Bank of England, 
and {^y heaven) in the trade unions. It should be criticised 
it th^ do not do so. What is needed is a new spirit of origmality 
and interventionism in the search for efficiency, for an 
exports policy, for an incomes policy, for a utilisation of 
resources fxdicy, for an industrial retraining pdicy, which 
should send up a cladc of protest from established interests 
that their traditional fields of autonomy are being most gravely 
impaired. 

Among those who should be given the greatest shock are 
some Labour MPs who are counting upon ministerial jobs 
because they assume that Mr Wilson will owe a duty of balance 
to the particular party groupings which they represent. As 
a general rule, the more unexpected some of the names— 
including preferably quite a few names from outside politics 
altogether—that appear in Mr Wilson's cabinet this weekend, 
the better. It is not proposed here to proffer a suggested list, 
partly precisely because the field of choice ought to be so 
wide, but chiefly because Mr Wilson (if he has the right 
qualities of national leadership) should have made up his mind 
idready. We also do not proffer here a detailed list of the 
first reforms towards which Mr Wilson should drive, but for 
a different reason. In next week’s issue we will set down 
what we regard as the noost worthwhile domestic programme 
for Mr Wilson's first hundred days and beyond; and an 
attempt will be made to play fair by being specific whenever 
the information at the disposal of the public permits it. 

A s in domestic affairs, so also in foreign affairs. Labour 
carries a load of doubts about its competence into office 
with it. The last Labour government had a better record in 
foceign policy than in domestic policy, but that was largely 
because Ernest Bevin bravely outfaced the noisy minority of 
extreme leftwingers in the parliamentary Labour party. Today 
Labour has no obvious foreign secretary of Mr Bevin's 
stature, and there is a danger that the party's rump of senti¬ 
mental pacifists may have been made rather fatter by some of 
its victories in marginal seats at this election. That rump will 
have to be sat upon. Fortunately, the great issue of loyalty to 
the Nato alliance is one that Ae most sensible men in the 
Labour party have fdt passitmately about ever since Mr 
Gaitskell fought and fought again on the xnatter; and it is 
overwhelmingly diese men whom Mr Wilson will have to 
emi^ny and satisfy if his government is to succeed. 
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A second doubt arises from the awkward thought that Mr 
Wilson may be the first British prime minister since Baldwin 
who is instinctively more interested in domestic than in foreign j 
affairs ; there is a disturbing touch of insularity in him, and 
it must be hoped that this does not communicate a record of 
insularity to his government as a whole. A durd doubt springs 
from the anti-Europeanism, and especially the anti-German 
prejudice, which is such a distasteful feature of some Labour 
MPs' psychcdogical miake-up. 'Fhese are things that Mr Wilson 
will have to show, fr(»n the first days of his premiership, that 
he will have no truck with whatever. 


T hroughout this election, the most obvious thought iqi 
many electors’ minds has been that it is time for a change 
in Britain’s government. The second most obvious thought 
has been that it is a great pity that we have not had something 
better to change to. But the same thoughts were also i»eva- 
lent in 1951, when last the floating electorate of Britain crossed 
the line that changed a government, and substituted Mr 
Churchill’s team fee Mr Attlee's. 

At that time, too, the outgoing government had run into a 
dead end of policy and a consequent load iff balance of pay¬ 
ments trouble. At that time, too, it seemed clear that Britain • 
needed a new draught of audacity in its poUdes, a draught that 
was unlikely to come from men grown stale in powet. At 
diat dme, too, the last previous peacetime experience' of the 
incoming party—^the Tory government of 1935-39—had been 
the reverse of enchanting. At that dme, too, men who were 
too much bitten by the party virus were genuinely fearful that 
the incoming government might roll back the course of pro¬ 
gress, threaten ruin to full employment policies, and engage 
in irresponsible class war because they were the masters now. 
Those who are most depressed by the 1964 elecuon would 
presumably be the first to point out that those who were most, 
alarmed in 1951 have been confounded in the event. '' 

The Gty would be wLse to steer clear of any sease of panic 
about this change of government. It will be surprising if many 
of Labour's acdons really arc riddled with the malice of class 
war ; most indicadons suggest that Mr Wilson has fortunately 
by now grown too big for his clogs. The bigger danger is 
perhaps that a Labour government might be even more con- 
servauve than a Gtnservative one, wincing away from reforms 
at the first frown of displeasure from the trade unions, ready 
to subordinate hopes of progress to the single blind aim of 
protecting every worker in his present form of employment, 
however uneconomic and outdated it is. If so, it wiU be a ^ 
pointless thing that the country did on Thursday; and Labour 
will stand revealed as a poindcss party. But there is the hope 
now that Mr Wilson will decide, as he enters Downing Street, 
that this is where political manceuvring stops and where living 
for history begins. 

If he does, we may find that we have at last elected a radical 
reforming government. Today Mr Wilson should be given 
the benefit of every doubt arising from his past, but not the 
benefit of the argument that he will "'naturally need time" 
to setde to his new responsibilities. If it is to succeed, the 
Labour government will have to make an immediate, deter¬ 
mined, and in some branches of policy unorthodox atart. From 
the word Go, which is a word that electors may remember 
having read on a certain number of posters in recent weeks. 
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The First Test 

Three reasons why Britain, for all its past doubts, should now agree 
to join the mixed-manned force without more ado 


B e FORT the gc'.crnmcnr elected on Thursday has had time 
to settle in its scat, it will have to stand up and be 
counted. The new British administration has roughly 
a month—until the by then presumably re-elected President 
Johnson is getting ready to make his. expected visit to Europe 
—to take the first and quite possibly the biggest foreign policy 
^decision of its life: it has either to agree to join the proposed 
Nato mLxed-manned nuclear fleet, or refuse to join and take 
the consequences. 

It is true that on October 8 ih Mr Rusk, the American 
Secretary of Slate, detached himseli from the heavy German 
hints dropped during the previous week that one of these 
consequences would be a decision by the Americans and Ger¬ 
mans to go ahead and set up the fleet on their own. But the 
possibility of a bilateral German-American operation (which 
is so pregnant with awkward implications that in fact the 
^ Americans could probably not bring themselves to carry it 
out} is in any case not the real deterrent against further British 
resistance, or downright rejection. 

The real deterrent is that, if Britain scuppers a scheme 
which President Johnson decided in April was a prime aim 
of Atlantic policy, and for which Britain is offering no real 
alternative, it will find itself bucking in a wash of angry re¬ 
sentment for months if nor years to come. And the scheme 
will indeed be more or less scuppered if a decision is not taken 
by the turn of the year, since its ratification by the west Ger¬ 
man parliament, where these processes take time, will then 
#have to wail until after next Septembers German elections. 
Herr Erhard, who needs an Atlantic lifebelt round his ribs 
before he meets Mr Khrushchev in Bonn in the new year, and 
faces the German gaullists in the autumn elections, can hardly 
be asked to go naked into the waves until 1966 . 

Luckily, it looks as if opinion in Britain has gradually been 
swinging round towards acceptance of the mixed-manned 
force during the summer. There seem to be three main 
reasons, apart from the dawning realisation that President 
Johnson really means business, why several former sceptics 
have swallowed their doubts and are now ready to accept the 
project. These three reasons 
^ add up, in this paper's 
opinion, to a conclusive 
argument for Britain's 
newly elected government 
to say now that it is ready 
to join the force as a 
founder > member, without 
more ado. 

The first reason is that 
the experiment with a mixed 
crew on an American 
destroyer during the sum¬ 
mer, and the hammering 
out of technical details by 
the joint committee in Paris, 


seem to have shown that the force is technically work¬ 
able. Ji should be noted that it is not necessary for the 
technicians t(^ prove anything more than this. It does not have 
to be deraon.stratcd, for instance, that the mixed-manned fleet 
can perform some military function beyond the powers of the 
Americans" own nuclear armoury. On military grounds alone, 
as almost everybody has agreed from the start, the job could 
have been done at least as well by an American decision to 
alliKace the same targets to a similar number of missiles based 
in the Rocky mountains or carried in American submarines. 
The mixed fleet's sole claim to special virtue is as a political 
mechanism ; all the sailors and the technicians have to be 
satisfied about is that the wheels will actually go round. 

It looks as if they will. There seems to be no unconquer¬ 
able difficulty in getting sailors from several different navies 
to use a common language (though things might get hardei: 
in the hedge-hopping TSR-2 bombers that Britain says it 
wants to add to the mixed-manned force later on, if a Belgian 
navigator wanted to say to an Italian pilot, Up a bit, Luigi, 
there's a pylon in the way I'he planned fleet can appar¬ 
ently be equipped with ships inconspicuous enough to mingle 
with the mob in the traffic lanes without being so like mer¬ 
chant ships that they run the risk of violating international 
law. Above all, though it will obviously be open to an enemy 
to shadow each ship and attack it in case of war, the adversary 
will have to set aside a pretty large number of ships, missiles 
and other weapons for the purpose. Quite apart from the 
fact that this will make life considerably more complicated 
f<u the Russian officer whose job it is to plan a counter-force 
strike against we.stern nuclear bases, the wandering ships will 
probably be harder to knock out than ;sayj the West’s existing 
bomber airfields or its fixed missile sites, each of which is 
presumably already in the sights of a Russian missile. 


T he second reason why people may now be willing to accept 
the mixed fleet is the gradual clearing away, as Decem¬ 
ber’s impending decision has riseh over the horizon, of the 

early-morning mist shroud¬ 
ing the question of *'the 
German finger on the trig¬ 
ger." The committee in 
Paris that has been discuss¬ 
ing the details of the project 
has not yet said out loud 
who will decide whether the 
fleet's missiles are to be fired, 
and how they will deddc> 
but certain things are as 
clear as daylight. 

If and when the fleet 
comes into being, it will start 
life under an American veto 
enforced by an electronic 


The Editorship of The Economist* 

Earlier this year Mr Donald Tyerman, who has been 
Editor of The Economist since April 1956. expressed 
the wish to retire from that position on March 31, 1965; 
and on July 30 the Board of Directors of The Economist 
Newspaper Limited accepted his resignation with regret. 
Mr Tyerman will continue, as a Director of the company, 
to devote his time to its affairs. 

With the approval of the Trustees, the Board have 
appointed Mr Alastdir Burnet, at present political editor of 
independent Television News, to fill the vacancy when it 
arises. Mr Burnet served with The Economist from 1958 
to 1963. He will rejoin the staff on January 1, and will 
take up his duties as Editor on April 1, 1965. 




safcty-caich device releasable only by the American President 
or his appointed substitute. In theory, this American yea-or- 
nay voice might be matched by a single European voice per¬ 
forming the same function, if the European members could 
work out a way of speaking with a single voice. But in hard 
fact it is far more likely that ar any rate ihe, bigger European 
partners (ihc British, the Ciermans and, if they can take any 
decision at all, the Italians; will cai.h retain a veto of their own. 
Perhaps the smaller European partners can be persuaded to 
forgo a mini-veto apiece, if only to reduce the bristling of stafi*- 
crfficers’ moustaches. 

The only circumstance in which the .Americans have sug¬ 
gested that these arrangements might be mixiified is the emer¬ 
gence of a European political entity capable of performing 
a European defence function—which is a roundabout way 
of saying *thc emergence of a president of western Europe. 
And even in this pretty remote eventuality, it should be noted, 
ihe chance that the United States would then surrender its 
own veto might, have been severely diminished by the signing 
in the meantime of a non-dissemination treaty of the sort the 
western powers have been urging on the Russians at the 
Geneva disarmament talks. What this boils down to may or 
may not be a German finger, among others, on the safety 
catch. It should dearly mean that the fleet's missiles cannot be 
released on a German request unless a number of other people 
—^including the Americans certainly in the first instance, and 
probably all the time, and including the British, too—are will¬ 
ing that they should be released. This need nor be regarded 
as an anti-German provision: it applies just as much if the 
words “ German ” and “ British " are transposed. 

But neither of these first rw'o reasons why Britain should 
stop worrying and learn to love the fleet is as compelling as 
the tliird, which is the one that directly affects Britain’s own 
problems. The mixed-manned force is the best available key 
for opening the door to a sensible long-term solution of 
Britain’s nuclear relationship with the rest of the alliance that 
is its life-and-deatb standby. During the last month's elec- 
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tion campaign the Labour party has .said, quite rightly, 
the ultimate aim ef the Buropeaa aiUea shi^d be a 

bigger share in the strafegk planiling of the United S^atrii. ^ 
If the French have to be included out, so be it. For the 
Americans are no more likely to share their innermost 
thoughts with allies who are not contributing to the cost of 
putting these thoughts into practice than an industrial com¬ 
pany is likely to give a vole at its shareholders’ meeting to 
non-investors w^ho jiist happen to be interested in the pro¬ 
ceedings. Mr McNamara, the American Secretary of Defence, 
told a committee of the Hoiise of Representatives nearly two 
years ago that an ally’s right to influence Nato strategy had 
to be measured against its willingness to pay a share of the 
costs. The mixed-nlanned fleet is a convenient way for 
Britain to buy a share in the enterprise. 

It is also a very convenient way to increase the share, if 
Britain wants to, later on. On balance, it is a warily sensible 
insurance policy for Britain to try to keep its separate nuclear 
armoury just so long as the future cohesiveness of the alliance 
remains in doubt. But if the doubts are resolved—if Mr John¬ 
son beats Mr Goldwater next month, if Herr Erhard and his 
Arlanric-mindcd colleagues beat off the challenge of German 
gaullism next year, and if the mixed-manned force promises 
to hold the whole together—then the proper place for Britain's 
nuclear weapons is as part of a combined allied force. If the 
new government goes ahead with the construction of the 
planned British force of Polaris submarines—and £200 million 
is said to be already committed to the venture—it should make 
it clear that, all being well, they will be a potential further 
contribution to the mixed-fleet command. 

In the next year or so it is in Britain's power, and altogether 
in its interest, to do more for the unity of the alliance than 
any other member can do. It has dodged this particular issue 
long enough, whatever parry i.s looked at. If it now dodges 
it once again, with a newly chosen government, it will have 
weakened the forces on which its own safety depends, and 
diminished the respect that others are willing to give ft. 


The State of Quebec 

Seeking a future, French Canadians are in danger of propelling 
themselves back into the past 


B om Canada and the Queen survived last weekend. 
Relief, however, should not be allow’ed to prevail to 
the extent of blurring the significance of what 
happened in Quebec on Saturday. Inevitably, public attention 
was focused during the royal visit on the supposed threat to 
the person of the visitor (who bore the strain in a manner 
fully worthy of her vocation) from Quebec’s small band of 
violent extremists. Their activities have, admittedly, forced 
the authorities to take them seriously. The extraordinary 
precautions taken last week must, in fairness, be seen against 
that background—though it is hard to see a logical link 
betv'cen the terrorist threat and the strong-arm methods used 
by the riot squads against noisy but unarmed demonstrators. 

But far more significant than either the shadow of personal 
violence or the noise made by demonstrating students was 
the cold silence of the majority of Quebec’s citizens. A 
remarkable number of them seem to have taken pains to 


explain to British journalists that, in ignoring the visit, they 
were expressing not hostility but indifference ; or that, while a 
British monarch as such would be a welcome guest, the cir¬ 
cumstances of the Queen’s presence at this time made her 
a symbol <rf precisely that “ British ascendancy within 
Canada which French Canadians will no longer accept. All 
thi.s makes it hard to adopt the view that the only reason why 
Quebec turned such a cold shoulder was fear of reprisals by 
the separatists against anybody who dared to cheer. 

Separatism is still only a minority vitjw in Quebec province. 
Its ruling Liberal party led by Mr Jean Lesage, who is bent 
on heaving Quebec into modernity, but not but of Canada, 
has just won an unexpectedly clear victory in four by-elections; 
these were the first .since the voting age in the province was 
lowered to 18 , and the outcome did not sustain the idea that 
its young people have all gone sour on Mr Lesage’s quiet 
revolution.” But in the provincial election due in 1966 a 
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separatist party may offer a formidable challenge if Mr 
Lesage's version of co-operative federalismdoes not sadsfy 
* the emerging French Canadian aspirations. And, for Ottawa, 
the problem would sdll remain that to satisfy Quebec on 
Mr Lesage's terms would mean satisfying the other provinces 
on their widely different terms. It is not simply the bicultural 
issue in Quebec that challenges Canada's confederation ; it is 
the same aspiration of co-operative federalism that the other 
provinces increasingly entertain that challenges Canada's 
constitution and Ottawa's power. 


I T is one of history’s familiar ironies that this breaking strain 
should be trying the endurance of Mr Pearson and 
Mr Lesage, who are both liberals in the true as well as the 
party sense of the word, struggling, respectively in Ottawa 
and Quebec, to keep open the “dialogue” which~in the 
words of the Queen’s speech in Quebec—can yet “ unite men 
of good will.” Six years ago Mr Diefenbaker was in office in 
Ottawa and Mr Duplessis in Quebec; their tactical alliances 
could not disguise the fact that these two men did not speak 
the same language—in any sense. The struggle now is to 
replace the “ two solitudes,” which have imprisoned the 
^ English-speaking and the French-speaking Canadians alike, 
by a true dialogue. In terms of Canadian history, it may be 
seen as a struggle to recapture the best of the spirit that 
inspired the Quebec Act of 1774, which offered a newly 
conquered people guarantees that their most cherished insti¬ 
tutions and laws would be protected, not eroded. 

In terms of the evolution of the Commonwealth, that early 
stage in bicultural Canada represented the first of those 
successive acts of “ conciliation ” by which it was sought to 


■Friendly Persuasion 

There was something for nearly everyone in 
the Cairo conference of the non-aligned; 
but not much for the world 

R ather like politicians after a not too decisive election, 
the participants in the Cairo “ summit ” conference 
' of non-aligned states have tended to disperse, each 
uttering claims that his views prevailed. The 6,ooo-word 
^ “ programme for peace ” they issued on October i ith is being 
widely presented as a score-card that reveals how many points 
each government won (and also, if one analyses the omissions, 
the points they lost>. Although some parts of the outwardly 
unanimous programme will not in fact be implemented by all 
those who signed it, the victory gained by the sponsors of 
those particular points is not entirely hollow. They can, at 
least, use the Cairo declaration to increase their leverage on 
their opponents. 

Archbishop Makarios, no less, can justifiably claim to be 
among the most satisfied participants. I'he declaration calls 
upon all states to respect Cyprus’s unfettered sovereignty and 
to refrain from any intervention or threat of force against it; 
it asserts the right of the people of Cyprus to determine their 
own future without any “ foreign {Greek ?] interference.” 
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bring different communities into a state if not of real unity, 
then at least of tolerable coexistence. But such acts, each 
of them well intended, have seldom provided lasting solutions. 
The classic failure was the “ conciliation ” achieved in South 
Africa after the Boer War, which in due time bore the bitter 
fruit that we taste today. Boer and Briton came to live in 
peace with one another, after a fashion ; but the price was paid 
by the forgotten African majority of the country’s population, 
who were delivered into the hands of a local white community 
in a way hitherto unparalleled in Commonwealth history. 
(“ Hitherto ” refers to the now imminent possibility of some¬ 
thing very similar happening in Southern Rhodesia.) 

The French Canadians were not only (like the Boers) 
predominantly rural, economically unenterprising, and in¬ 
tellectually conservative—^until their new renaissance. They 
were also (unlike the Boers) soon outnumbered by their 
English-speaking neighbours; and, uniquely, they found 
themselves in time alone in an otherwise English-speaking 
continent. I'hcir aspiration to be “ maitre chez nous ” now 
has to take realistic account of the fact that, whether or not a 
Quehccois can hope to be able to do business in French with 
a citizen of Toronto or Winnipeg, he cannot hope to do it 
with a citizen of Detroit or Dcs Moines or even St Louis, 
cities which, despite their Gallic names, use dollar bills 
printed in only one language, which is not French. The 
separatist urge, for all its heady appeal to youth, must become 
in the end a reactionary reversion to an ingrowing, defensive, 
parochial form of nco-DupIcssisism. There is no real future 
in that direction for an independent (or a tenuously 
“ associated ”) state of Quebec ; only a retreat into virtually 
the same past from which Quebec has for the past four years 
been fighting, with such success, to emerge. 


This, however, had been foreseen. A more unexpected 
success fell to the Arabs. The 47 non-aligned governments 
promised “full support to the Arab people of Palestine in 
their struggle for liberation from colonialism and racialism.’* 
This goes a good further than the 1961 Belgrade conference’s 
muted reference to Palestine. Israel, however, was not men¬ 
tioned by name ; and the African countries that maintain 
good relations with it are not noticeably emphasising this part 
of the declaration. 

As in 1961, the non-aligned states rather politely invited 
the United States to negotiate itself out of its naval base in 
Cuba; and they “ requested ” it to lift the “ economic 
blockade ” of Cuba. Cuba’s delegates, however, were not too 
happy at Cairo ; at one point they staged a walk-out in protest 
when an observer from Venezuela was allowed to speak. The 
declaration included an appeal for the holding of a new 
Geneva conference on Indochina, and for non-intervention in 
the internal affairs of the Indochinese states, but it did not 
specifically refer to American actions in the area ; it is relevant 
to note that Prince Sihanouk of Cambodia was absent, prefer¬ 
ring to Unger in Peking, and that Prince Souvanna Phouma, 
who was present, had been accepted by the conference as 
representing Laos over the violent protests of the Laotian com¬ 
munists. Perhaps the sharpest anti-American point in the 
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whole declaration was the inclusion of a reference to Puerto 
Rico in the section on decolonisation : and this merely asked 
the UN decolonisation conwnkree not to forget Puerto Rico, 
whereas, in the case of French Somaliland, British Guiana, 
Aden and others, the call was for independence, and soon. 

The sections on southern Africa took predictable forms. 
The paniciparing states called upon themselves to break off 
all economic relations vnih Portugal; they ignored Malawi’s 
dc3>endcncc on the railway through Portuguese territory that 
is its only trade outlet. They urged all states not to recognise 
an independent Southern Rhodesia ruled by its “ racist 
minority,” and to ” consider favourably ” the recognition of 
a governmcnt-in-cxile if one were set up. They went on record 
as opposing the ** sham consultation through tribal chiefs ” 
envisaged by Mr Ian. Smith’s government, and called upon 
Britain to-convene a conference to draw- up a constitution 
based on majority rule. They asked the United Nations to 
protect Basutoland, Bechuanaland and Swaziland, but they 
did not say how. 

One of the glaring omissions from the declaration, in fact, 
was any sign of a constructive suggestion about making the 
United Nations a more effective instrument for giving such 
protection to small and w^eak states. In a welter of appeals 
to all parties to keep the peace, there was no mention of 
practical peace-keeping. The participants were, how-ever, all 
for disarmament, and urged themselves to ensure the holding 
of a world conference on the subject. Their only real digs at 
China were an appeal to all states to accede to the Moscow 
test ban treaty, and a further appeal, extended specifically 
to countries that had not signed that treaty, for a universal 
undertaking not to make, acquire or test nuclear weapons. 
The denuclearised zones they envisaged included ” the oceans 
of the world,”—^an evident reference lo Anglo-American 
thoughts about a new base in the Indian Ocean. 

Mr Shastri’s plea that a mission should go to Peking to ask 
China not to go ahead with its bomb found hardly any sup¬ 
porters (except Archbishop Makarios). The main point that 
India gained was the generalisation that the inviolability of 
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established frontiers is a basic principle of peaceful coexistence. 
This was one of several issues on which the Cairo conference 
tended to assume the shape of a tussle betw'een India and 
Indonesia—^with President Tito often (and President Nasser 
rather less often) among those ranged alongside Mr Shastri^ 
while President Sukarno, whether voicing China’s case or his 
own, could at times rely on the Cubans, Algerians, Guineans, 
Ghanaians, Malians ^d Cambodians. 

Dr Sukarno got a little further with his anti-coexistence line 
than he had done at Belgrade in 1961 (or in Moscow two 
weeks ago); but not much further. The declaration said 
that ” peaceful coexistence is an indivisible whole. It 
cannot be applied partially in accordance with special 
interests.” It made no mention of Malaysia, and its denun-^ 
ciaiion of foreign bases was, remarkably, restricted to bases 
maintained “ against the expressed will ” of the countries 
concerned. [Singapore papers please copy, if they have not 
already done so.] 

As a mine out of which almost anybody can dig something 
that will please him (while ignoring the bits that do not), 
the Cairo declaration should give widespread satisfaction. But 
how much of all this will really stick? The non-aligned world 
seems to be still groping for a line. These are poor countries, 
and their genuinely agreed position on economic relations with 
the richer countries is already well known, at least since this 
year’s UN trade conference at Geneva. They are mostly 
ex-colonial countries, and their pressure for the quick com¬ 
pletion of decolonisation is equally natural and familiar. But 
trouble starts when they seek a formula about ” neo¬ 
colonialism ” — roughly covering all forms of disliked 
external influence or interference in small, weak states’ affairs: 
just how to apply this concept to the Congo, Malaysia, Indo¬ 
china, and so on, is still in dispute. And, for the world as a 
whole, the disappointing thing about Cairo was that the 47 
participants were so enmeshed in this kind of dispute that they . 
found virtually nothing to say about bow the world's 
mechanisms for maintaining peace should be strengthened. 
Or indeed—see page 234—saved from collapse. 
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Mr Khrushchev Ousted 


Tile Khrushchev era has come lo an end. 
On Thursday night it was reported from 
Moscow that at a dramatic session of the 
party praesidium Mr Khrushchev had 
resigned both his governmental and par^ 
posts. According to these reports he is 
succeeded as prime minister by the 60 year 
old A. N. Kosygin and, in the crucial post 
of first party secretary, by former president 
Leonid Brezhnev. 

But the key questions do not concern 
only the men. Mr Khrushchev became in 
power the symbol of a policy of co-exist- 
ence, willing to face a break with the 
Chinese—schism in the communist world 
—for the sake of an understanding with Uie 


West. His fall is as dramatic as any event 
in history. To what extent was it brought 
about by straight opposition to the policies 
he pursued ? Do his successors intend to 
change them, and to what extent ? 

The policy of co>existence, on which a 
world’s hope for peace has rested, springs 
partly from die existence of nuclear 
weapons. This stays a fact, and may 
ensure the policy’s survival. What is very 
far from certain is whether it will go on 
being applied as the fallen leader applied 
it. There arc men in Moscow suggesting 
that Mr Khrushchev was ^ soft on 
capitalism” (Just as there are men in 
America suggesting that President Johnson, 


in the same pursuit of co-existcnce, is “ soft 
on communism”). Does this brutally . 
sudden end of the Khrushchev era signal a 
radical and perilous change in Soviet 
foreign policy ? 

RUSSIA IN SPACE 

Things in Heaven 

O NE day a man will die in space ; this 
is a “ first ” that the Americans and 
the Russians are equally anxious to avoid. 
Fear that something was about to go wrong 
seems to have been the most likely reason 
why the seventh Russian space ship, 
launched on Monday with a crew of three, 
was brought abruptly, and in face of a 
request from its crew to be allowed to go 
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on, back to earth the following <lay. The 
sun has an unpredictable tendency to thj'ow 
« off great hares and accompanying bursts of 
radiation, which are an ever-present hazard 
for a manned space highi otherwise going 
according to plan. But there have be^ no 
solar flares recently to threaten the Russians 
iu space. So what happened ? 

The official Soviet version is that the 
space ship bad done its work. But this was 
described as to study the working ability 
of a ^roup of specialists in a ftight of long 
duration.'^ If the job was competed in as 
short a time as this, then (remembering that 
one stolid Soviet citizen has already spent 
nearly live days in space) it was not only the 
electors of Britain who were this week show¬ 
ing signs of going bonkers. The Russians 
will have to face the fact that this is the 
deduction liable to be draw’n from their 
official explanation. It is consistent with 
evidence of hallucination and mind-wander¬ 
ing among some of the men w'ho have spent 
a certain amount of time in space, or on 
the fringes of it. 

The other possible explanations arc cither 
that something was going wrong 
mechanically with the space ship, or its orbit 
*' was beginning to drift dangerously close to 
the radiation belts that many scientists 
expect to be lethal to men travelling in space. 
These swing out from the poles in great 
banana-shaped orbits; it is possible to 
design orbits for space ships that will keep 
them safely inside this banana-shaped track, 
but it could be quite difficult to keep 
accurately to them. 


LONDON TRANSPORT 

• The Tube Dispute 

T he labour dispute on London’s under¬ 
ground trains was patched up by 
Thursday morning. It did not therefore 
physically prevent anybody from getting to 
the polling stations: only after close 
examination of the ‘election result will it be 
possible to say whether or not three days of 
pretty serious difficulties in getting to work 
did, association, turn a significant num¬ 
ber of West Londoners against voting for 
Labour. What is a safe l^t is that hardly 
anybody blamed one main source of the 
1 trouble: namely the Act that has restricted 
immigration from the Commonwealth. It 
is partly because its flow of West Indian 
recruits has been staunched that London 
Transport could not find enough staff to 
keep up some of its existing undergroimd 
services ; its attempt to re-schedule services 
caused its 3,000 train-staff employees the 
difficulties that led them to refuse to move 
the trains. A further difficulty is that, in 
some areas near train depots, house prices 
and rents have risen above wliat a trainman 
can afford. Whether either political party 
could mend this is open to doubt. 

The unions will naturally argue that the 
only way of getting people to work the in¬ 
convenient hours, and to undertake the 
inconvenient journeys to work that the 
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underground staff must face, is to pay 
underground staff much more. In the cases 
that caused the trouble this week, it is 
clear that some trainmen were being some¬ 
what inconvenienced by the measures of 
staff redeployment proposed; but these 
necessary measures had been agreed after 
official consultation with union representa¬ 
tives, and the LTE was right to stick to its 
guns. But, in the long term, the housing 
difficulty and the interruption to the flow 
of immigrants does suggest that Londoners 
will have to pay considerably more to get the 
underground staff it needs. This in turn 
could drive more and more people off the 
underground trains and on to the congested 
roads. The eventual solution must presum¬ 
ably lie in making a large number of train 
staffs unnecessary, by turning trains over to 
automatic operation on one of the systems 
that have been shown to work elsewhere. 


ECONOMIC POLICY 

Child*s. Guide for 
Chancellors 

URiNG the election, no politician has 
dared to say that perhaps Britain’s 
balance of payments defleit should be curbed 
by cutting back the target rate of economic 
growth. Now that the election is over, the 
proposal will again be heard. It is therefore 
important that the Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer and aspiring Chancellors at the 
beginning of the new Parliament should 
understand the real arguments for and 
against the stop-go economy. 

When advocates of restriction call for 
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curbs on demand, their argument is that 
current demand is exceeding the nation’s 
capacity to produce. When they say this, 
they need to be asked how “capacity” is 
defined. It is irrelevant to say that, by a 
series of historical researches of great com¬ 
plexity, it can be shown that the lo^-tertn 
“ capacity rate ” for increases in British pro¬ 
duction has generally only been between 
2 and 3I per cent a yearthis is at beat 
an exercise in jobbing backwards to the way 
iu which resources have been used in the 
past, and has no implications for current 
policy whatever. The only logical way 
of defining capacity is as the real national 
income that could be achieved if all Britain’s 
present resources of capital and labour were 
used ai maximum attainable efficiency^ One 
very important aim of policy for the new 
government should be to get nearer to full 
capacity uorking by seeing that resources 
are used more efficiently, by removing re¬ 
strictive practices and so forth. But the 
immediate point to be grasped by any 
Chancellor who is deciding on the right 
target level of national demand at budget- 
time is this: it has been shown fairly con¬ 
vincingly over the past twenty years that the 
efficienev with which capital and labour are 
utilised varies markedly as between (ai a 
stagnating economy, (b) an expanding 
economy, (c) an inflationary economy. 

There i> nor much doubt by now that 
a deflation from an expanding economy 
to a stagnating economy docs lead to re¬ 
sources being used less efficiently than be¬ 
fore. This is because the new industriea 
which go forward only in a period of domes¬ 
tic growth really do use labour and (usually) 
capital more economically than the average 
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TOVi AKDS CA^ADIA^ FEDERATION 


The arranRements for the federation 
^1 of the British American colonies 
appear to advance with a rapidity 
unusual in such projects. . . . The 

impulse is the desire now manifesting itself 
in so many quarters of the world for aggrc> 
gacion, the wish to belong to a great and 
powerful community able to defend itself, 
and able also to exert a powerful influence 
on the progress of the world. . , . There 
is no doubt that . . . the best side of 

the picture is turned outwards, that it is 
the interest of all who promote federation 
to cultivate to the utmost the sentiment 
of national pride. The revenue, for 
example, when not expressed in dollars, is 
but small, and it is besides loaded with 
serious obligations, while the country does 
not appear as yet prepared for any serious 
addition to its bmdens. . . . Still the 

materials of future obviously e^'i^t, 

and the leaders in the movement are*plainly 
determined to stretch them to the utmost, 
to move steadily towards one clear idea— 
the conversion of British North America 
into a nationality, dependent or inde¬ 
pendent. Dependeni, say all the speecli- 
niakers, with zealous unanimitv,—Mr 

Cartier, foi cjumple, assuming tliat the 


Viceroy will certainly be a Royal Prince,— 
but we are not quite certain the extra arui, 
so to speak, ostentatious display of loyalty 
was not intended to remove objections 
which might have been entertained at home. 
At all events, thie feeling expressed towards 
Gi'eat Britain was of the most friendly 
kind, and the only Ettlc cloud in the sky 
appears to be a sentiment popular among 
the French (Canadians. They are inclined, 
it is said, to ask for very extensive State 
rights, hoping, through their aid, to d^elop 
a strictly French civilutatlon , ific 

American continent. There is no, wfbd^n 
to tliat design, if it can be made jpontia&nt 
w'ith the greater one, but it it usetess for 
the colonics to amalgamate themselven while 
providing for ultimate disruption, tlie 
mother country will scarcely consent to 
assist in tlic creation of a Rbderation whkii 
wmild male rebellion eaay, yet allow the 
Piovinrinl Governments to embarrass her 
bv theii separate aetkm. There must be. 
if the countries are to remain attadied, n 
ilnal authority aomeWhere, and it can only 
rest with Her Mblosty’s representative and 
the Parliament by- whicli he will be immedi- 
ait'lv advised. . 
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of old industries in a stagnating economy ; 
they arc also, incidentally, generally better 
prospective exporters abd certaiftly better 
prospective import'Savers. This is why the 
demand deflation of early 1962 was a bad 
mistake. There is also no doubt that an 
inflationary economy, such as Labour’s 
Ljueuc and ration book economy of 1946*47, 
pulls resources into grossly uneconomic uses 
compared with any other form of full 
employment economy whatever; there are 
several ways of diagnosing an inflationary 
economy, but one of the most obvious is 
whether stocks of finished goods have been 
or are being dragged down to a dangerously 
low level. 

If the result of curbing demand would be 
to move from a genuinely inflationary 
economy to an expanding economy, a curb 
is the right method by which to counter 
balance of payments deficits and other ills. 
If the result would be to move from an ex¬ 
panding economy to a stagnating one, bal¬ 
ance of payments deficits should be tackled 
by other and more direct means; a 
general deflation of demand would in these 
circumstances actively damage both the long 
Term and the short term efficiency of the 
economy. At the moment, and for the very 
short period ahead which it is possible to 
see, Britain is in this latter siruaiion. 

MOZAMBIQUE 

Preliminary Skirmish ? 

H as the long expected assault to free 
Mozambique from the Portuguese 
begun ? The conflicting reports from 
l>ir-es-Salaam ('* Haven of Peace," the 


THE OLYMPIC GAP 


The world's best athletes now gathered 
in Tokyo could be expected to produce 
world records. And Indeed Mary 
Rand has done so in the women’s long 
jump. But, for men, the chances, from 
past experience, seem otherwise: the 
chart shows, for instance, that in the 
popular 5.000 metres final (to be run 
/ next week) the existing world record 
has, up till now, only been broken once 
at the Olympic games since 1920. 
However, the gap between world 
record times in this race and actual 
Olympic performances has narrowed 
over the years. 



capital of neighbouring Tanganyika) and 
Lisbon are hard to reconcile. It is cer¬ 
tainly true that a number of freedom 
fighrer" organisations have for some time 
been announcing the forthcoming libeta- 
tion of Mozambique from Portuguese rule, 
tind that representatives of these groups 
rand, presumably, their soldiers) have made 
camp in Tanganyika. Reports that 
refugees from Mozambique have crossed 
the border into Tanganyika recall what 
happened in Angola in 1961, w'hen 
thousands of Africans fled to the Congo 
from the counter-terrorist terror of the 
Portuguese. The Portuguese government 
has denied the reports from Mozambique ; 
perhaps the real argument is a question of 
numbtTS. But the Portuguese statement 
docs admit that five groups of “ terrorists " 
have infiltrated into Mozambique ; it claims 
that three have been captured and that the 
other two arc encircled. 

The question, therefore, must be left 
open. For Portugal, a war in Mozambique 
right now would not be so shaiicring as it 
might have been eighteen months ago, 
when the Angolan revolution was costing 
it a great deal more effort than now. But 
in the long run, if the Portuguese are on 
the defenyive in every part of their empire 
"they have lost control of part of Portuguese 
Guinea), they will be hard pressed to hang 
on to the lot. For the African neighbour¬ 
ing states (Tanganyika and the Congo) the 
short-term prospect is distressing; when 
instability crosses borders it is the weaker 
state that is most likely to suffer. The West, 
W'hich has a voice that the Portuguese do 
pay some attention to, can only go on tell¬ 
ing Dr Salazar that this is not the century 
in which bionics can be kept indefinitely 
under alien rule, even (or perhaps 
especially) when they are labelled '‘over¬ 
seas provinces.” 


GHRMANY 

Moscow without Mustard 

R ussia has apologised, albeit in rather 
circuitous terms, for the incident in 
which an attache of the west German 
embassy in Moscow was burned by mustard 
gas at the monastery of Zagorsk last month. 
Whoever was responsible for the affair, 
Tuesday’s Russian note is a measure of Mr 
Khrushchev’s desire to visit Herr Erhard 
next year and, possibly, of his confidence 
in the outcome of the visit. It may be that 
Russia also realises that it has nothing to 
gain if the west German chancellor falls 
victim to his right-wing opponents. If so, 
this is a sensible improvement in Russia’s 
appreciation of the realities of the German 
scene. Here there may be another poten¬ 
tial area of common interest between Russia 
and the United States. It would be nice to 
think that Mr Khrushchev values a 
moderate. 

Between .Moscow and Bonn, then, there 
may have been a gain for common sense. 


But contacts between the two Germanics 
have run into trouble. A vigorous state¬ 
ment came from east Berlin on Monday 
denying western reports of a barter deal of 
cast German political prisoners for west 
German food. Herr Ulbricht would doubt¬ 
less wish to deny a transaction that did him 
little credit; bur, if the deal did take place, 
the moral is that it is better for both sides 
if arrangements of this sort are kept quiet. 
In the last week there has been a certain 
sharpening of rone in the exchanges between 
cast and west Germany; Neues Deutschland 
has been denouncing the west Berlin press 
over the application of the pass agreement 
that lets west Berliners visit relatives in the 
cast. But this need not be taken too 
seriously. It is an obvious Russian interest 
to keep the German temperature down 
betwera now and January and, as the 
re^lution of the mustard affair shows, that 
interest is not being neglected. Something 
of the truth about Russian relations with 
Bonn is hinted at in the latest Russian note. 
Acts of this kind, it says, could hardly be 
interpreted other than as an attempt “ to 
complicate the relationships between our 
two governments.” Indeed. 

1 RANGE 

Ban the Bombe 

J Teureux quu comme Ulysse^ a fait tin 
jn beau voyage ... or who, like General 
de Gaulle, returns from a triumphant tour 
of Latin America to find his opposition as 
divided as ever. Next year there is a presi¬ 
dential election in France. If it is assumed 
that the general will stand again, M. 
Dcfferre, the socialist mayor of Marseilles, 
still looks likely to be his main opponent. 
But M. Defferre also still seems unable to 
rally the whole of the left and the centre- 
left to his support—which is what he needs 
if he is to be a serious contender. 

M. Defferre is now trying to liven up 
the contest. Resuming his tour of the 
French provinces, at Clermont-Ferrand on 
October nth, he pledged that, should he 
be elected president, he would give up the 
French independent deterrent. He promised 
to cancel existing orders for planes and mis¬ 
siles, and to stop work on the last two stages 
of the isotopic separation plant at Pierre- 
latte, which are of use only for military 
purposes. The first two stages, on the other 
hand, which can produce enriched uranium 
for civil use, would be continued, and M. 
Defferre says that he would offer this modi¬ 
fied Picrrclatte to iTance's partners in the 
common market as the basis of a joint Euro¬ 
pean venture in nuclear energy. 

ITie operative phrase in the pledge is “ if 
elected.” The odds are, for the moment, 
very much against M. Defferre. His poten¬ 
tial partners are not satisfied with his taste 
for going it alone. The Catholic MRP, 
divided between its leftish party workers 
and its conservative voters, wants to draw 
M. Defferre into a vague "coalition of 
democrats.” The former Radical party is 
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how she handles and the answer is short and sweet. 


“Like a dream!” Then ask why and Captain A.S.M. Rendall O.B.E. 
VC10£lig1n Manager, will tell you “VCIO’s land 20 mph 

slower than aii^ 6f the other That’s good. 

Yet they take oflf the runway sooner and cruise Taster. 

Fast enough to have already broken the London-Liigo'^ 
commercial record.” For you, this all adds up to a dream of a 

flight with a relaxed, contented pilot who loves his aeroplane. 
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by now a collection of splinter groups. And 
the communists, with their huge vote, have 
once again repeated that they put up 
their own candidate unless M. Ddfcrre 
agrees to draw up a common platform with 
them, llie socialist candidate's vague 
promise of a ** dialogue ” does nor seem to 
be enough for anybody. United, the opposi¬ 
tion can at least offer a challenge to President 
dc Gaulle ; divided, it is doomed. Before he 
can ban the bomb M. Dcffcrrc will have to 
create an alliance. 

UNITED NATIONS 

Tremor under Everest 

I N the first postwar years, it was 
customary for newspapers to greet each 
annual session of the UN Assembly with 
articles headed : '' Can Uno Survive ? 
More recently, this custom has been less 
widely observed. Even those who find little 
good in the UN seem to have wearied of 
prophesying its early demise. Although the 
new we^etid Telegraphs first issue 
featured a shocking revelation by Mr Henry 
Fairlie that the UN had been a monument 
of cynicism from its birth, he resignedly 
granted it an indefinite existence : “ Since 
it is there, it had better stay ilicre.” Tw'o 
beliefs seem to have taken hold ; that it is 
virtually impossible to get rid ol the UN ; 
and that, if it were dismantled, the nations 
would at once feel a need to build it up 
again. Meanwhile, like Mount Everest, it 
is tbexe. 

Something more than mere sound and 
fury, however, underlay the Soviet dele¬ 
gate’s charge on October 9th that the 
United States was trying to destroy the 
organisation. A few hours later, the 
corridors of Turtle Bay were buzzing with 
rumours about a proposal that the next 
Assembly session, alreadv delayed until 
Noveml>» loth, should oc further post¬ 
poned until after the New Year. Nobody 
had actually made such a move; but, on 
the face of things, the opening of the 
Assembly looks like being overshadowed by 
Crisis. 

The United States has formally advanced 
the argument that Russia must automatically 
be deprived of its right to vote in the 
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Assembly, under Article 19 of the Charter,, 
if on November loth it is still two yearn in 
arrears with its dues. Russia has pufaikly 
replied that, having paid its basic UN dues, 
it will not pay '‘even a kopeck” tow^d 
the costs of the UN forces in Gaza and the 
Congo—although in neither case did it vote 
against the original authorisation of those 
forces (the Assembly authorised the first, 
the Security Clouncil the second). Russia 
has the public support of the Arabs and, 
in regard to the Congo operation, that of 
France; the Americans claim that a 
sufficient majority (including Britain) will 
back their mnvc t« invoke Article 19. 

An energetic search is going on for 
procedural shock-absorbers that would at 
least reduce the impact of the impending 
collision. F'ew people can really sec Russia 
and America fighting it out at the UN to an 
extent that would jeopardise the whole 
organisation, at a time when they are 
groping towards a detente elsewhere. But. 
however this immediate issue may (or may 
not) be resolved, the real issue for the future 
is whether the UN can find a new financial 
basis for the peacc-kceping operations it will 
surely be called on to mount in more w^orld 
trouble spots. If ir becomes powerless to 
do any such work, it will be of little 
imporuincc whether Russia, or anybody 
else, walks out or stays in. The saddest 
recent development in this context was the 
Cairo non-aligned conference’s failure to 
say anything helpful about making the UN 
a more effective peace-keeping instrument. 
It is the small and weak states that most 
need such an instrument. 

INCOMES AND UNIONS 

Cautionary Tale 

T ur. Government, its tiny majority re¬ 
inforced by unexpected victory iii two 
by-elections last autumn, decided to tackle 
the problem of how to keep export prices 
coinpetitive by inducing a long-term 
national wage agreement between employers 
and unions. The price of this agreement, 
concluded at the start of the year, was that 
many w'agc-earners received larger pay 
increases than their employers had wished 
to give, or than their unions had privately 
counted on getting. But, for 2i years, a 
pattern of stable and predictable wage 
increases was agreed througl^ut industry. 
The price paid, for this year, is a high one. 
The increase in the gross national product 
should be around 5 per cent Including the 
special increases handed out to secure the 
unions' co-operation in wage restraint, all 
indomes are expected to rise by around 12 
per cent in the year. 

How much peace has this bought on the 
incomes front ? The building industry in 
the capital has been on strike for eight 
weeks in pursuit of higher wages yet. In a 
variety of industries throughout the country 
demands have been made for the reduction 
of the working week to 40 hours—which 
would as usual mean that the same hours 
would be workedj bin that wage packets 
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would be swelled by overtime. The 
.Qovernment has seemed impotent to hold 
“fne uhions to the spirit, rather than the 
letter, of the bargain from which their 
nbemters have so generously profited. The 
union leaders reply that they cannot hold 
back the spontaneous demands of their 
members, sparked off by rising prices and 
taxes. 

Last week the bubble burst. Th* 
Minister of Agriculture, one of the five-man 
” Hconomic Cabinet" and a stalwart of the 
ruling party, resiped. His letter of 
resignation contained the following 
phrases : 

Wc arc faced . . . with not only a tyranny 
but a dishonest, incompetent one . . . 
because of the utter disregard by the 
unions and their alleged leaders of the 
National Wage Agreement. . . . Those 
so-called leaders of the trade union movc- 
nicnc . . . could not lead their grand¬ 
mothers, if alive, as members of their 
respective unions. . . . 

It matters little that the Prime Minister's 
letter to the resigning minister started 
“ Dear Paddy,” and that the country in 
question is the Republic of Ireland. In any 
nation where an incomes policy depends for 
its success on the agreement of the trade 
unions, the first weak link in the chain is 
likely to prove that between union leaders 
and their members. One can only hope that, 
if this is the way to an incomes policy that 
Britain chooses, the British Cabinet will 
include just one man tough enough, like 
Ireland’s Mr Paddy Smith, to make the 
devil of a row. One also hopes that such a 
British minister would not have Mr Smith’s 
motive. He, it seems, was chiefly narked 
because farm incomes had not been raised 
by as much as incomes in industry. 
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THE WORLD“'“‘“^ 


SURVEY 



^Partisan Foreign Policy 


WASHl\(;rON, IK. 

R i-LUNTLESSUy, as the presidential campaign reaches full pres¬ 
sure and the stream of exposition swells, the big issues of 
foreign policy are rendered less and less inielligible and begin 
to vanish from view. On his western tour this week President 
Johnson hammered away at bread-and-butter questions—economic 
growth, farm policy, racial equality, educational improvement, 
often wrapping up foreign policy in a phrase or two ateut peace, 
responsibility and leadership. Senator Goldwater and his campaign 
associates, detecting a better public response to simple moral 
generalities about financial laxity and unbridled appetites for wealth 
^and power, have been whittling down their statements on foreign 
policy 10 little more than the reproach of “ softness on communism.” 
This last charge had been hanging in the hot air for some time 
before Mr Goldwater, with almost ostentatious hesitancy, put it 
into words on September 29th. Obviously it is a projectile to be 
feared, smelling of sulphur and the late Senator Joseph McCarthy, 
but it is a bit like the fiftccnth-ccniury bombard, capable of firing 
off either way. ■ 

Discussion arose at once about who thought up this reproach and 
next about what it might mean. Mr Richard Nixon was quick to 
disclaim Senator Goldwater’s courteous attribution of the brainwave 
to him, adding “ there is no question of President Johnson's loyalty 
or anti-communism.'" Other Republicans, like Senator Cooper of 
^Kentucky, have expressed distaste or disagreement. It was left to 
Mr Dean Burch, the chairman of the Republican National Com¬ 
mittee and a man thought by many to be somewhat closer to Mr 
Goldwater than Mr Goldwater is himself, to explain what the 1952 
vintage phrase must be taken to mean in 1964. The phrase ** does 
not have any implications of internal subversion within the United 
States ” ; Mr Goldwater was ttlking “ purely of the foreign rela¬ 
tions aspect of this country versus communism.” 

In a campaign that turns and twists as both sides seek to gather 
the support both of those who fear war and of those who hate 
weakness, a crucial difference of terminology persists. Again and 
again Mr Goldwater calls communism or communists or com¬ 
munist governments “ the enemy.” The Administration's spokes¬ 
men do not and they have frequently been harassed by right-wing 
critics in and out of Congress for their refusal to do $0. By 
calling the communists “the enemy,” Mr Goldwater means to 


imply that they must not be compromised with, but must be 
fought and beaten. He goes on to explain (having been percepti¬ 
bly damaged by the label of warmonger which the Democrats have 
managed to stick on him and which he is still struggling to 
shed) that nobody wants war less than he, that he would never 
make war. But communism, he insists, is a threat to peace and 
an active one: it has not “ mellowed ” ; it can only be resisted. 
These arc uniform points which he follows up, in different 
speeches, with different arguments. 

Thus he has said that war is out of date and will not happen. 
On another occasion last week he said that, if the Administration'! 
policies were allowed to continue, 

“ the day will come when our enemy, the communists, and they 

arc the only enemy of peace in the world today, will teel superior 

to us and then they will attack us.'' 

Among the policies likely to lead to that end arc negotiations on 
disarmament, the treaty banning nuclear tests, the neglect of nuclear 
weapons development and trade with communist countries, 
including specifically the sale of wheat to Russia last year. Mr 
Goldwater has often in the past gone further and urged that 
diplomatic relations with the Soviet Union should be broken off 
or should never have been entered into; but he has qualified this 
position variously and it is most unlikely that he would break 
off relations with Moscow if he were elected. He rejects all 
theories of progres.sive political diversification in the communist 
world and, indeed, dismisses the Sino-Soviet quarrel as irrelevant 
to the struggle between liberty and communism. 

President Johnson is not given to answering Mr Goldwater'! 
theories with counter-theories. His method, and it has been 
manifestly an effective one up to the present, is to diffuse warmth^ 
goodwill and reassurance. Nobody is likely to catch him expound¬ 
ing philosophies of co-existence for Mr Goldwater to shoot down ; 
he likes to say things that the greatest possible number of people 
can take in and agree with. Indeed, it would be unfair to him 
as well as unwelcome to attribute a single comprehensive concept 
about foreign policy to him or to his Administration. Up to now 
he has not been primarily a foreign policy man. He might choose 
to become one, once re-elected, if he saw the opportunity to 
achieve something notable; even then the policy will be more 
likely to be seen than heard. The most he will admit to now is 
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a willingness to go anywhere and talk to everybody if it w'ill help 
security and peace. Certain assumptions have, however, been 
allowed to guide the Administr,ation and emerge with reasonable 
clarity from its record. It is plain enough that, at least empirically 
and selectively, American policy continues to feel its way towards 
a greater flexibility and dversity in its dealings with the com¬ 
munist world. This Mr Goldwater opposes as nqt only ill-judged 
but morally wrong; if an election issue in forei^ policy has to 
be isolated, this is it 


T he differences about defence policy seem to flow from this 
donflict, but only to the limited extent to which they are 
intelligible or significant at all or cannot be by historical 

accident. To Mr Goldwater, a party that will not talk about 
** the enemy is a party not interested in victory ^ and not trying 
to " win.** Thus a Democratic Admin&tnitton imposes crippling 
restraint cm its siddiers, goes dow on the develcsmocnt of weapons, 
makes wrong decisions that arise from a half-hearted state dE mind 
and forfeits die confidence of its allies, who become uiicertatn 
whether it mnM fight or not. This view of die Kenned]^*JohnsoQ 
AdmiflistratkMl is hsrd to rccondk with the steep incieases in the 
defence budget since Mr Kennedy replaced General Eisenhower— 
but then, Goldwater Republicanism holds no brief for General 
Eisenhower or his Administrations cither. However, in his 
emphasis on a greater reliance on tactical nuclear weapons in the 
European theatre Mr Goldwater is picking up the threads from 
the first Eisenhower Administration, which based its defence 
economics in 1953 ^ nuclear firepower as a substitute for large 
numbers of men. By the time the Kennedy Administration came 
in, the pendulum of military opinion was swinging back to a 
primary reliance on conventional forces. Mr Goldwater insists that 
for practical purposes small nuclear weapons can be regarded as 
conventional **; Mr McNamara, the present Secretary of Defence, 
sticks to the view that in a theatre like Europe the use of even 
the smallest nuclear weapons would too easily lead to a general 
nuclear conflict. 

In some ways this is a scholiasts* argument. Mr Goldwater*s 
weapons would in practice be there for deterrence, not for use, 
while Mr McNamara’s flexibility of response is at its best so long 
as it remains a theoretical, untried concept. A more substantial 
difference may exist on the question of responsibility for the order 
to fire nuclear weapons. But here Mr Goldwater has not really 
stuck to his guns. His original point was that not the President 
alone but also a military commander (or commanders, according to 
the version one takes) ought to have power to give the order if 
need arose. But, alarmed by the successful Democratic propaganda 
4 igainst him as a ** trigger-happy man ” likely to land the world in a 
nuclear war, Mr Goldwater has been backtracking ever since. A 
timely piece of help in this respect came on October 5th from the 
Republican ** task force ” appointed by Mr Goldwater and headed 
by a former Secretary of Defence, Mr Neil McElroy. By taking 
as its starting point the disillusionment of General de Gaulle and 
the doubts of other Europeans about the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organisation’s defence system, the group provided Mr Goldwater 
with a useful rationalisation for what had been allowed to appear, 
with damaging political effea, as restless and amateur hankering 
after nuclear sabre-rattling. 

Mention by Mr McNamara and President Johnson last summer 
of the existence of an electronic device* the “ permissive action 
link,” to reinforce the President’s control of certain nuclear weapons 
prompted the group to reflect that this sort of thing shook the 
confidence of Europeans in the seriousness of the American com¬ 
mitment to their defence. What if communications were to break 
down, the group reflected, or the President were incapacitated or 
caught on a journey uithout his bag of electronic secrets ? It 
demanded public reassurance that these contingencies had been 


prepared for and that the Supreme Commander of Nato had 
authority to act in defence of western Europe “ under predeter¬ 
mined circumstances which might preclude reaffirmation by, or • 
consultation with, the President.” But it was not for this that 
Mr Goldwatcr’s adherents fought their battle at the Republican 
convention against the moderates who wanted an afitoation that 
nuclear weapems must remain under presidential control. 

Not many people, and alinost certainly not Mr McElroy, doubt 
that arrangements exiat for a nuclear respond if, upon the outbreak 
of nuclear war, the President were $uddcniy put out of touch or 
out of action. It has been credibly stated t^c arrangements of 
that kind were in force at the time of the Cuban missile crisis in 
196a. Beyond allowing it to be quietly intimated that such arrange¬ 
ments exist today, President Johnson is, very properly, not talking. 
But Mr Goldwater has allowed his advisers to whittle down his 
most important rejection of existing principle in nuclear matters'^ 
to a humdrum questioning of existing practice. An election issue 
has vanished. 


Democrats 
for a Day 

COLUMBUS, OHIO 

H£ Democratic party's cam¬ 
paign strategists are forced 
to rub their eyes these days every 
time they survey the prospects 
for President Johnson in the 
Midwest, the birthplace and the 

fortress of the Republican party. Indeed, if the election were to 
be held today, Senator Goldwater would be quite likely to lose 
all eleven states. In the industrialised area round the Great Lakes, 
Mr Johnson has pinned down victory in Michigan and Minnesota, 
has comfortable leads in Illinois and Wisconsin and less certain 
ones in Ohio and Indiana. Farther west in the more rural and 
more conservative region of the Great Plains, Mr Johnson is far 
ahead in Iowa and somewhat precariously ahead in Kansas, 
Nebraska and South and North Dakota. What makes all of this 
so startling is the fact that in i960 Mr Kennedy carried in the 
Midwest only Michigan, Minnesota and Illinois (and Illinois by 
only 8,000 votes after a disputed count). 

Mr Goldwater’s looming disaster in this Republican heartland 
dramatises the utter bankruptcy of his campaign. But the more 
expansive Democratic strategists are going too far when they con¬ 
tend that it also signals a miraculous conversion of the 
country’s conservative interior to the Democratic party and its 
social welfare programmes. Rather, the Midwest remains con¬ 
servative and, notwithstanding the likelihood that it will support 
Mr Johnson on November 3rd, it also remains Republican. Its 
quarrel is with Mr Goldwater and his bizarre notions of military 
and foreign policy, not with the Republican dogmas of Hmired 
federal government and balanced budgets. Because races for the 
House of Representatives are often influenced by the vote for 
President, it is quite likely that this eleven-state region’s Republi¬ 
can membership in the House will be reduced (though its repre¬ 
sentatives will continue to be overwhelmingly Republican). But 
in faces for Senator and for Governor, the Midwesterner’s 
inherent Republicanism and conservativism will express itself. 

In no place is this duality better illustrated than in Ohio, the 
most Republican of the great industrial states. Although Mr 
Goldwater trails rather badly there, Mr Robert Taft, Jr., sort of 
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the late Senator and a member of the House, seems assured of 
unseating a Democratic Senator by a handsome majority. In com¬ 
parison with Mr Goldwatcr, Mr Taft has been described of late 
a$ a ‘‘ liberal ” or a “ moderate.^ In fact, he is no such thing, but 
rather a thorough-going conservative, somewhat lo the right of his 
father. The great difference between him and Air Goldwatcr is 
the fact that he offers a traditional conservative Republican pro¬ 
gramme of rigid anti-communism, no deficit financing and home 
(that is, non-Washingiun) rule without any of Mr Goldwater's 
Negro-bailing innuendoes about violence in the streets or his 
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fixation with the nuclear bomb as an instrument of foreign policy. 
On the contrary Mr Taft, who docs his best to avoid undue 
identification with Mr Goldwater, makes a continuing effort to 
broaden his Negro support, actually boasting of his vote for this 
year’s civil rights Bill (which, of course, Mr Goldwater opposed). 
Moreover, the famous Ohio Republican machine, probably the 
most efficient state organisation in the country in either parry, is 
funciioning unimpaired and will continue to function no matter 
what happens to Mr Goldwater. The fact that the Democratic 
party in the stats coniinucs leadcrL'ss and debilitated by petty 
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Bills for Politics / 


N ot until January, 1964. did the Re¬ 
publican National Committee finally 
pay off the last remnant of the $750,000 
debt remaining from the unsuccessful 
presidential campaign of i960. 'Hits year 
its debt—already put at about $2 million— 
is likely to be larger; last week Mr Walter 
Mack, an experienced Republican fund¬ 
raiser, openly accused Mr Dean Burch, 
the chairman of the National Commiitec, 
of bankrupting the party and using funds 
needed for congressional races in a frantic 
effort to have Senator Goldwater elccicd. 
There may be more bitterness after Elec¬ 
tion Day over who is to be responsible for 
the debt that has been rolled up, particu¬ 
larly if the Republican defeat is severe. 

Mr Burch said not long ago that the 
1964 Republican presidential campaign 
would cost about the amount reported as 
spent in i960—$13 million. ITiis was a 
bit more than the Democrats accounted 
for even when trade union expenditures, 
mostly for the Democrats, were added in. 
But the law on reporting election expenses 
is so full of holes that such figures mean 
little. Sophisticated observers put the 
total spent in i960 for all campaigns at as 
much as $175 million. And a party in 
power is often accused, in addition, of 
charging to the lax-i^yer costs—such as 
that of a “ non-political ” presidential trip 
—which it should meet itself. 

This year politics arc likely to cost even 
more—perhaps $200 million. One rcastMi 
is the steady increase in the namber of 
voters to be reached. Another is the cost 
of modern devices for reaching them. Mr 
Burch estimated that about $4.5 million, 
over twice as much as the Republicans 
spent in i960, would go on television, the 
medium in which Senator Goldwater is 
thought to excel. Last month it cost about 
$150,000 for the Republican candidate to 
take over a half-hour normally devoted to 
•* Twilight Zone,” a science fiction thriller, 
and this was only the first of a weekly 
series. Neither parry is receiving the free 
coverage enjoyed four years ago when 
Congress suspended the piovision of the 
Communications Act which requires the 
networks to offer equal time to the candi¬ 
dates of all political parties ; there may be 
as many as a dozen. 

Both parlies have an claboiMie repertoire 


of devices for soliciting funds and a new 
one is soon copied. President Kennedy 
piled the $l,ooo-a-platc dinner on the 
traditional $ioo-a-platc affair ; so now do 
the Republicans. The President’s Club 
(minimum admission fee $1,000) has been 
followed by the similar Republican Asso¬ 
ciates, though this plainly lacks the same 
glamour and drawing-power. 

When it seemed that the Democrats 
might have cleared something like a 
million dollars on a programme book di.s- 
tributed at their convention (most of the 
profit coming from advertising by corpora¬ 
tions which are forbidden to finance 
political activities directly) the Republican 
campaign committee for the House of 
Representatives was reported to be turning 
its attention to a similar publication. An 
individual member of Congress can also 
mulct “ interest group constituents ”— 
persons who have business with his con¬ 
gressional committees, but who do nor 
necessarily come from his state or district; 
this is said to be a growing source of funds. 
Rich candidates who can pay for their own 
campaigns are favourites at all levels. 

All fund-raising is regulated, in theory, 
by federal and state laws, but their ineffec¬ 
tiveness is generally recognised. The limit 
of $3 million which can be spent by a 
committee operating in two or more states 
brings a proliferation of committees, while 
the limit of $5,000 on individual gifts leads 
to large contributions from secretaries and 
messenger boys. No member of his family 
is officially recorded as having given any 
money to the presidential campaign of 
John Kennedy, but federal laws do not 
require returns of contributions to com¬ 
mittees operating within a single state or 
of money spent on nominating campaigns. 
Thus it was por.sible for Senator Gold- 
water to raise and spend over $3 million 
on his pre-convention campaign without 
disclosing the source ol his funds. 

The danger that candidates would 
become unduly dependent on large donors 
or interested groups has long been recog¬ 
nised and in 1961 President Kennedy set 
up a commission on campaign costs. But 
Congress turned a deaf ear to its proposals 
for sweeping away meaningless ceilings on 
contributions and expenditures, for an 
efficient system of disclosure and for tax 



incentives to encourage a large number of 
small gifts. President Johnson has shown 
no interest in reviving these proposals and 
last month a preliminary appeal by 
General Eisenhower and Mr Adlai Steven¬ 
son for small contributions to either party 
was given a stony reception by ilic voters. 

This year the Republicans arc placing 
special emphasis on small gifts. Senator 
Goldwater says that he expects contribu¬ 
tions fro.m 1.5 million Americans, c<Mn- 
pared with the 35,000 contributors to Mr 
Nixon’s campaign in i960. Republicans 
hope to raise $3 million at $10 a head 
through a big postal drive ; some 40 per 
cent of Senator Goldwatcr’s nominating 
campaign is said to have been financed by 
contributions of less than $100 each. Mr 
Goldwater says that this shows that the 
Republicans this year are the “people’s 
parry” and that it is the Democrats who 
depend on the “ fat cals,” often in busi¬ 
nesses regulated by the government. But 
in part, at least, this is making a virtue 
of necessity. Many businessmen who 
normally provide big contributions are 
backing President Johnson this year; 
others are increasingly reluctant to finance 
a losing campaign. No doubt Mr Gold- 
water will draw substantial amounts of 
“ conservative ” money from the new rich 
West to make up for the tight-fistedness 
of eastern interests this year. But Mr 
Cordiner, the former head of the General 
Electric Company, who is the chairman of 
the Republican National Finance Com¬ 
mittee, has his work cut out for him. 
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faaioiial qaarieh means tfatt Ohio*ii Republicanism h not likely 
to be seriously diminished; 

^ Elsewhere ^ the Midwest^ there are siodlar patches of ioy for 
Republicans, not eaoough to make die 1^4 election anything other 
than a nightmare for them but enough to show that the party has 
not gone into hibernation in its home country. In Indiana, which 
may give its presidential electoral votes to the. Democrats for the 
first rime since 1936, a Republican seems likely to recapture the 
(governor’s mansion from the Democrats, The same is true in 
Illinois, where Mr Charles Percy is trying to oust Governor 
Kerner. All the eleven states except ^ Minnesota and Ohio have 
gubernatorial contests this year and seven ol' them have senatorial 
ones. Were ii not fqr Mr Goldwater’s adverse effect on his party's; 
ticker, lU'publicans would be in good ^positions to .gain Senate 
scats in Indiana, Wisconsin and possibly North Dakota. The lact 
diAi Mr Goldwater will almost certainly trail behind the other 
Republican candidates on the ballot in every one of these mkl-M 
western states is enough to convince hard- 4 ;ieaded professional 
politicians, rin this region that never, again should a candidate put 
up by the e^ttreme conservatives of .th" far West and the South be 
given a chance io hold the reins of Republican power, Even those 
mid western leaders who. acquiesced in Mi Goldwater's nomination 
show no he>sitajtion ai all in abandoning the Goldwater campaign 
now that it is clearly bound for defeat. 

Rather, there is a feeling among the midwesiern party leaders 
chat their, time is coming in 1968. For a generation between, 1940 

^.ind 1964, the party’s presidential nomination .was coutcoUed by 
rile eastern, liberally-inclined leaders. In 1964, an exotic new 
breed of Republicans devtited .tg white supremacy gained control 
iiiomeniarily. Next,, these Midwesterners feci, the pendulum may 
swing back to them for ,thc first rime since before the war. If so, 
the most likely party leader will be a moderate conservative of 
the stripe of Mr Percy or Mr Taft. All this shows that reports of 
the death of the Republican party in the Midwest are much 
exaggerated. Mr johnsem's great dream of a consensual Demo- 
eratic party, cutting acrass the old poijri^l boundaries and across 
all economic groupings, is still no more than a dream. Whai may 
well be Mr Johnson’s clean sweep in the Midwest is a repudiation 
the Republican candidate, not of the party. 


Blow from a Friend 

, , VVASytilNGTON, DC 1 

R WAi.TtiR a Special Assistant.to President .Johusop 

and a member of his personal, staff since 1939) resigned 
on Wednesday upon it becoming known that he had been briefly 
under arrest .a week earlier mi an indecency charge and that he 
had had a similar brush lyvitb the, police in 1959 . Mj Jenkins has 
gone into hospital. Mr Bill Moyers, an ordained Baptie^ xpiniat^r 
^vho was already on the President's staff, has t^ken over Mr 
Jenkins’s duties. Both Senator Goldwaicr apd his vice-prc^denrial 
running mate, Mr, Miller, declined. irapaediatc comment, but the 
While House announcemwt was made after Mr Dean Bprph of 
the Republican National Cximmittee had accused the, While House 
of “ desperately trying to suppress a major news story affecting 
the naiiunal secuTity.',’ A memb^ of Mr Goldwater's travelling 
staff is reported to have said that the affair wguld have a iciTific 
impact" pn the campaign. 

For President Johnson the incident is both a personal shcx;k and 
a political blow. Mr Jenkins was in many ways the key memher 
of Mr Johnson's White Hpuse team; not only was he a very 
useful mzn but ak^ on^ who^ association with the Presid^t 
personally was bug and dose. The mere, fact that Mr Jenkin^ 
hiled ]to teff him of last week’s aiveu wh^n it occurred. wouM 
hit Mr Johnson hard ; thus jtf i? an extra strdn at a rime whety 
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his Campaigning exertions have already been causing some public 
concern for his heahfa. Poiidcally the incidcxit brin^ very 
tune grist to the mill of the Republican challenge,. *’ Morality ” 
in general terrios had already shown itself to be the most promisitig 
of the existing campaign issues for Mr Johnson’s opponentS|^ but 
the attack was being handicapped by a shortage of speciiic material; 
Whether the affair can make serious inroads on Mr Johasbri'a 
probable majority doubtful, but at least it will cfcprive hi^ 
electoral success of its chariicter of a triumph, « 


Dockers on Ice 

T he moment that it became clear that there would be a dock 
strike on rhe Atlantic and Gulf coasts the Administration 
applied for a So-day court mjunctbn, under the Taft^Hkrtky Act, 
against the Intematiomi Longshoremen’s Asaodation. ‘Thft was 
granted altn^t automatically and the strike is now on ice until 
just before Christmas. Yet no one suggests similar treatment for 
the far more numerous automobile worters who arc still on Strike 
against the General Motors Corporation. This dislinetbn is due 
partly to the impaa which a dock strike would havie on foreign 
trade. But another reason that the.inotordndustry and its workers 
have shown thcmscU'es able to resolve their disagreements in a 
responsible way ; the recalcitrance of disputes on the waterfront 
is notorious. So, imfortunaidy, is the ineffectiveness of the Taft- 
Hartlcy Act, which has now been used against the ILA six times. 
Only once, in the pasti, has the cooling-off *’ period worked. 

1 wo years ago dockers were out for over a month after the 
injunction expired. Even when a sertkment was reached this was 
achieved only by handing over to the Department of Labour, for 
special study, the hard core of the dispute: the ILA’s restrictive 
practices which force the employers to hire more men than ate 
needed now that ships and docks are being modernised and cargo 
is packed in containers or strapped on pallets for easier handling. 
The study bore out the employers’ contention that inflexible work 
assignments and the 20-man gang—the union's sacrod oow—-wasted 
labour and raised costs. But the investigators insisted that reforms 
must go hand-in-hand with the greater security of jobs and income 
which has made it possible for workers elsewhere (iincluding dockers 
on the west coast) to accept technological advance. 

This year, for the first time« leaders of the ILA agreed to bargain 
about the use of manpower.. They actually considered the proposal 
that work-gangs should gradually be reduo^ a bit in retuxn for 
a guaranteed annual; wage and suitable jner^tnexus in pay. Wby» 
then,.the strike? One answer may be that adequate controla. 
have ocn been imposed on the size of the labour force, as the. 
Department of Labour said must be done if safeguards for the 
jobs of the present workers were 10 be introduced. The ILA 
can hardly fagrgain away jobs whfn there arc more dockers than^ 
can be empl6y^*i^l lime! The trdUbli^ia^that 
and-flJe arc hard to lead and they arc convinced that any change 
in work rules imperils their livelihood. If rhe ILA does not want 
th;* dispute to end up in Congress, as did the dispute over Tailw|y 
work rules, it has a big job of educatkm to do in a hutry. 


Money Matters 

A SOLEMN pronouncement that changes in the money sup{^y 
can have'a very real impact oti business conditions should not 
normally cause raised eyebrows. No one with any knowledge of 
economics—least of all the monetary> authorities themselves—would 
contest the point.' Nevertheless, when Dr Milton Friedman backed 
up the argmtient with a mass of statistics stretchiitg ovet almost a 
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century d American experience, his work was widely regarded as 
the roost important challenge to established economic thinking for 
many years/ The reason was simple. Dr Friedman claimed that his 
data showed not only that money was an important intluencc deter¬ 
mining the general level of business activity and prices but also 
that it was a dominant and largely independent influence, a senior 
partner.” The implication was that Keynesian coptracyclical fiscal 
policy, and even discretionary monetary management and the 
Federal Reserve System with it—could be scrapped in favour of a 
steady and semi-automatic increase in the money supply year by 
year. Free market forces could be relied upon fi)r the rest. 

Coming from a highly-rcspccied source this extreme version 
the proposition that money matters could hardly be ignored, par¬ 
ticularly after it became known that Dr Friedman was advising 
Senator (joJdwater. But at that p<iiiit Dr Friedman himself un¬ 
expectedly toned down the argument, if .only slightly. In an article 
published in the latest annual report of the National Bureau of 
liconomic Research he has gone to some lengths to point up what 
he sees as the limitations of his earlier book. This shift has not 
been prompted by outside criticism of that work—although there 
are certainly grounds for criticism since the book not only uses an 
unconventionally broad definition of money but also manages largely 
to ignore such major influences on the behaviour of money and 
business as shifts in budgetary policy. What has moved Dr l^ried- 
man is further research by himself and his own close colleagues. 

There are two corner stones that underpin the Friedman argu¬ 
ment that money activity determines, rather than reflects, business 
conditions. The first is that when data on money and on indus¬ 
trial production are compared over a long period, there is a clear 
and stable relationship between the two. But this in itself proves 
nothing. The second and crucial hypothesis is that the turning 
points in the money series precede and determine the relevant turn¬ 
ing points in the output series. I'his is cxircmely difficult to c.stab- 
lish by statistical manipulations alone. And having attempted the 
exercise, Dr Friedman admits that at most his efforts merely esrab- 
iish a “ strong presumption ” in favour of his thesis. What is also 
needed is a plausible explanation of exactly how changes in the 
money supply affect business. Dr Friedman now aKso admits that 
he is ^*not sure just how far we can get” in this critical area. 
Indeed, he discloses that the work of Mr (lagan at the National 
Bureau shows clear evidence of a reverse influence of business 
on money, at least for the relatively short and mild swings in 
economic activity that have been characteristic since the war. None 
of this at all destroys the original argument ; it merelv qualifies 
it. Nevertheless, the monetary authorities of the I^cdcral Reserve 
System have reason to feel happier. In the end Dr Friedman's work 
j may serve simply to strengthen the case for an active monetary 
policy, redressing the balance upset by Britain's Radclifle repi^rt. 


Uncompetitive Exchange? 

NI.W M)UK 

A s a believer in free enterprise Mr Keith F’uiiston, the president 
of the New York Stock Exchange, would no doubt accept the 
precept that official restraints will not long keep apart a buyer and 
a seller who agree on what both ctmsidcr a fair price. Yet this 
week in Washington Mr Fiinston implored the Securities and 
Exchange Commission to impose restraints on a group of brokers 
who have wounded the Exchange competitively by applying that 
precept, llis task was not made easier by the fact that it is the 
Exchange's own structure of commissions which has given these 

♦ ** A Monetary History of the I’nirot! States, 1867-1960.*' Rv Milton 
Friedman and Anna Jaa)bs«>n Srhwan/.. National Bureau ol liconomie 
Rcscaidi. rtoii (.’miej M/>' /'U4>, i%3. London, l.'nuenuy 

I'icss. 860 pages. ^6. 
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competitors their chance. On the Exchange an investor pays the 
same commission on each block of a hundred shares whether he 
trades a thousand such blocks or only one. This has long irritated » 
wealthy individuals and ‘* institutional *’ investors, such as mutual 
funds and pension funds, who buy and sell in huge blocks and 
feel that they should get a discount for volume. 

To give them what amounts to one, several broker-dealers who 
arc not members of the Exchange have in recent years expanded a 
quite legal business in trading off the board in securities which 
arc listed on the Exchange. Brokers in this so-called third 
market ” (the other two are on the exchanges themselves and ** over- 
the-counter ” in unlisted securities) generally buy for, or sell from, 
their own stocks of securities. Usually the price is keyed to that 
set in trading on the NYSE, but if a customer is selling it is a 
little lower and if he is buying it is a little higher. The difference 
gives the broker a profit, yet, because of the absence of a com-'’ 
mission, the seller gets more and the buyer pays less. 

As early as 1961 an SEC study estimated the volume of “ third 
market ” trading at $2 billion, or 4 per cent of the volume on the 
Exchange at the time. No later figures are available, but the 
market has grown so greatly since then that some brokers who 
arc members of the Exchange have, in self defence, themselves 
begun trading listed securities off the board, sometimes on regional 
.stock exchanges. Alarmed by this erosion of its market, the NYSE 
is now asking the SEC to harass third-market dealers by extending 
to them the requircinems (for financial reports, for example) im¬ 
posed on members of the Exchange. In the past the SEC has shown 
concern about the lack of regulation in the third market, but it has 
also commended that market for competitive pricing. And ii is 
fully aware that the Exchange could meet such compciition quite 
well by allowing \-olume discounts on commissions. Far from 
doing this the Exchange now proposes to make all member firms 
charge for services to customers which many now provide free— 
thus leaving itself open to the accusation that it is seeking to 
raise an already uncompetitive level of charges and calling on 
Washington 10 protect it from the painful consequences of doing so. 
The chances that the SEC will oblige seem slight. 


Trading in Good Causes 

I'ROM A (XIKRli.SPONni'NT IN DHNVKR 

I N coi.DRAPo an effort to use trading stamps to raise money for 
charitable purpose.s has come unstuck. Life Inc. (Loyal Inicr- 
I'airh Enterprises) was formed with the backing of responsible 
people, including a former Governor, and the blessing of regional 
charitable and religious groups. It planned to induce shops to 
add Life stamps to the more conventional ones which they give 
away with purcha.scs. When redeemed, the proceeds of the Life 
stamps cimld go only to approved charitable institutions, religious 
or otherwise. A regional chain of supermarkets and many individual 
shop-keepers agreed to co-operate. Sponsors of the idea can point 
to a school bus and a church organ among the good things bought 
with Life funds, as well as to a school class's donation to Dr. 
Schweitzer at Lambarene. 

But the (Colorado (Conference of the powerful United (Church 
of Christ opposed the plan on the grounds that it commercialised 
religion for profit and compelled people to contribute willy-nilly. 
This church’s national stewardship conference indorsed the 
Colorado stand. The supermarket chain received several hundred 
heated letters, mostly opposing the scheme, and pulled our in 
alarm. Recently Life Inc. announced its own dissolution. It 
had sold more than $300,000 worth of stamps (at $2.50 a hundred), 
of w'hich so far about $100,000 have been presented for redemption 
(at $2 a hundred). Many will never be redeemed, although Life 
has given notice that redemption will continue through December. 
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Skin diver, Shell diver 

She's dressed in Shell rubber. Literally, from head to foot 
Her mask, her skindiving outfit her flippers—Cariflex is 
used in all of them. This trio of Shell rubbers (IR, SBR 
& 6R) offer between them a virtually unlimited range of 
characteristics fitting them for both recognised and new 
applications. One Cariflex type will give you maximum stretch, 
another maximum bounce, another maximum grip—or any 
combination of qualities. In short, you can have any type of 
Cariflex you could wish for. with the assurance that whichever 
you use. it will do its job efficiently and economically. 

The range of Shell chemical products is wide and diversified. In industry and 
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Power... 

Ranging from mighty gas turbines for the more horsepower m the form of farm tractors, 
newest air-cushion craft to engines for small bulldozers and earthmoving equipment, station- 
tractors, International Harvester provides ary engines, marine engines and gas turbines, 
power to perform many labors of mankind. Whether it is power to shape the earth, till 

As the largest manufacturer of heavy-duty the land or transport the earth’s treasures, you 

motor trucks. International Harvester provides will find International equipment at work, 

millions of horsepower to move the commerce Thus Intematkmal Harvester, always a con- 

ot the world . . . everything from melons to stiuctive force on the local scene in 144 differ- 

missiles ... plus power for thousands of pas- ent countries, he^w to meet another ba^ need 

0 senger buses. The compaity supplies millions of mankind... power. 

INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 

Supplylnt world markoto from footorios In Ar^tnUnii Australia, Brasil. Canada, Bntfand* Pvanea, 

Oormany, Mmdeob PMlipplnaa, Boutli Africa. Bwadan M Ilia U.8.A. 

hrt s raa tlt aa l Itarmslir bgsrt CswgMr, 111 N. MsMgii kmu, CMs ip 1, MMii,II.SA 
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A Year without Adenauer 


FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 

A YEAR ago this weekj at the age of sixty-six, Professor 
Ludwig Erhard achieved his Ijighest ambition. In the 
Bundestag on October i6, 1963, he was eleaed federal 
4 dianccllor of west Germany in place of Dr Konrad Adenauer, 
who was then eighty-seven. After fourteen consecutive years in 
office the retiring chancellor viewed the change darkly, and made 
no bones abouft it. But the country at large applauded, as much 
with relief and expectation as with gratitude and regret. The old 
man had dominated the scene too long and too selfishly. His 
familiar monologues were beginning to breed contempt, and to 
sound irrelevant to contemporary opportunity. The new man had 
promised to introduce a ** new style into the hitherto exclusive 
and sometimes shady business of running the country. He had 
spoken of his hope of meriting the title of voIi^slsanjBrler-ineaning 
‘ apparently, a ch^cellor more representative than Dr Adenauer 
had been of the German nation as a whole. In hk inaugural 
proclamation to the Bundestag bn October 19th, Herr Erhard 
said my policy is a policy of the middle way and of government 
by agreement,” It sounded fine. Somehow things were going to 
be dfficrent, and of course better. 

A year later murmurs of disappointment arc audible in the land. 
This autumn several leaders of the Christian Democratic Union 
have deemed it necessary to reaffirm the party's intention to con-* 
test next year's general election with Herr Erhard at their head. 
One newspaper commentator remarked last week that Herr Erhard 
had proved himself to be Homeric in speech, a Hamlet in 
^decision.” And a writer in the Siiddeutsche Zeitung of Oaober 
13 th, having calculated that in the course of the last twelve 
months Herr Erhard had spent altogether twenty-eight days 
abroad and eighty at his home by the Tegcrnscc in Bavaria, con¬ 
cluded tartly the only extraordinary thing about the chancellor's 
first year in office is that he passed a third of it away from Bonn." 
The Rheinischer Merkur, a Catholic weekly to which Dr Adenauer 
occasionally unburdens his soul, has lately twice demanded the 
resignation of Herr Erhard’s foreign minister, Herr Schrbder ; 
and the popular Bild Zeitung, which sympathises with the right- 
wing Herr Strauss in his hostility towards Herr Schroder, has 
mooted Professor Hallsteiii as a suitable successor after next year’s 
election. 

) According to a public opinion poll cf)nductcd by the institute 
for applied social science and published this week, only 16 per cent 
of the persons questioned thought that Herr Erhard was better 
fitted for the office of chancellor than was Dr Adenauer while 36 
per cent considered that Dr Adenauer was more the man than 
Herr Erhard for the job ; another 36 per cent were of the opinion 
there was little to choose between them. Asked whether they 
reckoned that Herr Erhard lud surpassed, fulfilled, or come short 
of their expectations, one per cent replied that they had been 
pleasantly surprised by his performance, 44 per cent were satisfied 
by it, and 39 per cent were (Usappointed. 

Public opihbn polls may be misleading. More disturbing to 
Herr Erha^> must have been the result of the local government 
elecdODS in North iUnne-Westp^^ on September 27th, when 
the Christian Democrat candictoes 5V<ni a lower vote ccunpared 
with the elections of 1961, while their chief opponents, the 



Hamlet Erhard. But Schroder (right) Is no ghost 


Sodal Democrats, increased their share of the poU; Herr Erhard 
has naturally observed that local elections are aboift local issues. 
But his subsequent admission that the coalition squsbbling in 
Bonn had something to do with it shows that he knows that they 
are not wholly so. 

What has tarnished Herr Erhard's image in so many minds? 
The damage is certainly attributable in part to the chancellor's 
own personaUty, which seems to be compounded of not only 
Homer and Hamlet but also of Pangloss. Herr Erhard is too 
guileless and good-natured, too sanguine, and too outspoken, to 
be able to hold his own comfortably in the rough and tumble of 
politics. And when immemorial malice and folly take him by 
surprise he is too slow in making up his mind how to deal with 
them. 

In an interview last week with Werner Hftfer, one of the fixed 
stars of German television, Herr Erhard remarked wistfully. “Con¬ 
tact between the government and the people is made difficult 
only by the pressure groups, lobbyists and functionaries who in 
ihcii own various ways take advantage of the breadth and toler¬ 
ance of parliamentary democracy." Yet he was evasive When 
asked if he intended to try to suppress these cancerous growths. 
It was held against Dr Adenauer that he took so long to get rid 
of his compromised minister for refugees, Herr Obcrlilnder. Herr 
Erhard has not yet been able to dissuade his minister oi transport, 
Herr Seebohm, from reaching noisily every weekend fof: the 
Sudetenland. Nor, save for a brief assertion of authority at the 
Christian Social Union conference at Munich in July, has he been 
seen firmly to oppose the ambitious intrigues of Herr Franz-Josef 
Strauss, the. former defence minister, chairman of the Christian 
Social Union, and a standing offence both to the Free Democrats 
and the Social Democrats. 

As for the bulk of the tarnish, Herr Erhard can justifiably daim 
to have been largely a victim of circumstances beyond his control. 
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It ib not bib tduU (hat Dr Adcoauci has ctupg to the ebairmanbhip 
of the rulag part^, the Christian Demooratic Union. In practice 
this has meant both that Dr Adeittuer has continned to exercise 
appreciable influence' behind *^he scenes, and that the liaison 
between the chancellery and parliament has often been flimsy. 
Dr Adenauer’s inveterate misgivings have helped to bear embar¬ 
rassing fruit in the publicly aired differences within the coalition 
over foreign relations, especially those with France and the com¬ 
munist world. Better liaiaon with parliament weuld have spared 
the (.hancellor the superfluous melodrama ct recalling the Bun- 
(jbiiag iiw one day diuing the summer fccess in order to obtain 
griidpitriAf^ for hi^ ttlepiume duu^. Heti ^thnrd is 
UMMd for die prefont Bimdestag’s apperent low 
pniducTivity and apathy, ftdt he hps inherited much pendliig legis- 
ledon of a highly inttioate penal code reform bill and the 

emergency powers bill, for instance. His undeniable success in 
die domestic fleld is WclK Ohrmany’s sdU robusdy growing 
economy, The wotdd*^ twMitftawsler said ih Ctdogne test that 


he would like to go dowD in German histney « the smiW. 
sneidshomdep—the chancellor of prosperity. He probably svUl. 

Herr Erhard is not Unduly distarbed by the doud that has 
gathered over Franco-German reladons since Dr Adenauer’s* 
retirement. He is convinced that his policy of wider association 
is the right one, and is confident of the suppm of the majority 
of parliament and the Genian pet^le. Before his projected 
encounmt with Mr ICbrusbobev in Bono dje chancellor is due to 
meet Preddont de Qaulk again in Janhary, And he hopes also 
to have talks with the victors of the dections in Britain and the 
United Stetes before facing the Russian leader, Herr Erhard can 
already point to some modest successes, won at a modest cost, 
from Us less rigid dealings with the communist world. Trade 
relations arc gradually unfolding. Hundreds of poUtical prisoners 
are being released in east Germany. And in Berlin the wall is 
being breached, at least in one direction, Although Herr Erbai^ 
has not yet been put to any severe test, Germany and Europe and 
the Atlantic alliance have reason to luve confidence in him. 
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SoDiAlkts Don’t Vote 
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accordingly. ’ This sort of language in the 
bustling port is doubly quaint: for the intdn 
complaint which the f^ty with the only 
claim to masa sup|^rt~Mr Abdullah 
Asnag's Peoples’ Socialist party—has against 
the um con^itution is that the ^gjdative 
council (of ^tecn elected, six nominated 
and two official members) will have virtually 
no power of governing at all. 

Although there Is, and has been for years, 
a chief minister by name, the chief execu¬ 
tive is still the High Commissioner, .Sir 
Kennedy Trevaskis. The PSP, irked also 
by the fact that the whole South Arabian 
hederation is still under a state of emergency 
declared in December when Sir Kennedy 
and many of his staff were nearly assassin¬ 
ated by a bombthrower, is boycotting the 
elections. The forty-eight mainly middle- 
class candidates are all fighting as indi¬ 
viduals and the weekend will sec a great 
deal of bargaining to form a state govern¬ 
ment vdiich, whower joins it, will be un¬ 
able to claim that it is broadly representative 
of the 220,000 people of Aden. For only 
8,019 men were registered as voters in the 
fiiat place. 

Yet these new Aden councillors may—or 
could—^play an important role in reshaping 
the future of the seventeen-state South 
Arabian Federation. The London confer¬ 
ence in June which ended explosively with 
the defection to Cairo of the chains of 
the federal supreme council, the Sultan Of 
Fadhli, sketched out a constitution for the 
fedteradon when k becomes independent 
before 1969. When this conference is re- 
burned^ as it should be soon, the all- 
important detail of how the national assem¬ 


bly leM ihpittd be distributed between the 
smt^ W hgvh to be argued out: on a 
strh^ popubtion pre^rdons 

44^ given more than a third 
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otlier wiaya» too, Aden’s part as the 
pttgfcialve ehaitont in the federation is im¬ 
portant. In Jime the conference spoke of 
setting up commissions to advise On direct 
elections in the upcountry states and on 
having male adult suffrage in those states 
for next federal elections. But the set* 
tmg up of th^e commissions was postponed 
until after this week’s Aden elections so that 
Aden could provide some members as 
leaven among the sultans’ dough, and so 
that some of the sultanates could be pushed 
along the road to democracy. (Not all of 
them, presumably, because the London 
communique tailed of direct elections 
wherever practicable so far only Fadhli 
has, of Its own accord, pronounced it 
practicable.) 

To do this )ob of dcmocratisaiion through 
commissions the new Aden councillors may 
prove disappointing recruits. The candi¬ 
dates arc mostly men who believe in “Aden 
for the Adenis,” business or professional 
men with no political evangelism but a 
nagging fear that the tribal leaders will take 
all the profits of the port to develop the 
hintezla^ or, more likely, to finance their 
baronial habits which include tiny wans 
along the Yemeni border. The alternative 
group would have been Mr Asnag’s 
socialists and trade union associates. But 
the PSP has always been die prime target 
of suspicion and hostili^ of the Treva^s 
regime: after the December bomb¬ 
throwing it was Mr Asnag and the trade 
union leaders who were detained without 
trial in upcountry jails. 

Now me high conunissioo staff is at last 
beginning to acknowledge that the agent of 
Egyptian subversive plans is someone Quito 
dmerent; Qahtan Shaaby, a former sgrt* 


cultural officer from Lahej, who is now run¬ 
ning or at any rate acting as spokesman 
for the “ national front for the liberation of 
the occuiued south.” Kecent bomb ind- 
dents, baaooka attacks and the bumkig of 
two newspaper offices in Aden as well as 
continuing dissideoce in four upcountry 
states arc put to the account of the liberar 
tion front, ^n^t is certainly true is that 
Mr Asnag has fallen out with the Cairo 
authorities: bis name has been dropped 
from the Cairo papers in favour of Qahtan’s, 
and scholarship for forty PSP-sponsored 
students were abruptly cancelled by Egypt 
last week. 

The reason is that Mr Asnag is 00 more 
prepared to be a puppet of Precept Nasser 
than of Sir Kenney; he believes that a 
democratically reorganised South Arabia 
must noake its own cfioice about whether 
it joins Yemen in a unitary state, and of 
what to do about the British military base. 
In the meanrime he considers—unlike 
Qahtan—that there is more to be gained 
from negotiating with the British govern¬ 
ment—a Labour one for choice—thw from 
exploding bombs. He has answered die 
Cairo swing to Qahtan by forming a 
united front of the exile leaders—the former 
sultans ot Lahc) and Fadhli, and Muham- 
med Ali Jifri, president of the South 
Arabian League, among others—^and in a 
way this projected “committc of twenty- 
one ” constitutes a shadow federation. 

While the high commission admits it may 
have made an error of judgment there are 
no signs yet of a policy change to fit a re¬ 
assessment ; old habits Imger around 
Government House, where the PSP leaders 
are still sometimes referred to as “ the bad 
men.” Labour party leader^ on the other 
hand, have had dose relations with Mr 
Asnag and his colleagues for years, and if 
there is a Labour ^vernmem in Britain 
tomorrow one of the early changes Mr 
Wtlson^’s men will make may be in the people 
they trust in to provide peaceful solutions in 
this comer of Asia. Altogether the Bridsb 
elfiotioiis oquU have peow^ more important 
to the poqme of Aden than rtheir own local 
event. , 
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CANADA’S LOOKING AHEAD 



SO IS AIR CANADA! 



\ Ides th) ough flighii to seven major Canadian cc ntros with comieetlonB 
to 2B otbore and key cities in the USA. 


The Alouette satellite* launched m 1963, is Canadu^s first 
venture into apace. It will continue to tranamit information 
for years to come— information that may well be of help to 
Air Canada's long*range plans. Always alert to ne^ idean. 
Air Canada is already using the latest advances In electronic s 
to improve passenger service, management and control 
functions. Iti fact, 'Think ahead, get ahead* has been Air 
Canada^s policy fot so long, it’s now a tradition Fly Air Canada 
(noaily 4,000,000 passenger®, a vear do!). 

AIR CANADA ^ 

143-4 SEC TNT STHFT T, LO>^nON, W4. MAYSAJlt 7-VI 
A^DOF^-ICLS^val 4.R&OV , OUBLIV, SIU^VO^ V\VtITF'^IT P AND ll LDS 
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MurctNii is 
air trafflq; eontM 

Twenty-smn jir tvaffio oipntrol oentros 
tbrou^liout the iu^'eoimppea with 

Marobnl radar display systems. At Brussels 
latematlonal Ali^rt Maroenl has in¬ 
stalled the most extensive air trafflo control 
display facilities in Europe. 

Greater safety in the air demands nn- 
procedented euulpment sophistioation to 
remove overburdening routine procedures 
from the controller and yet to retain for him 


encyclopaedic Marconi 


\ 



Marconi is miiitary 
aviation aiectroniea 

Marconi is a major supplier to Air 
Foroes of defence radar systems and of 
airborne military navigation and o.om- 
munioatfons equipment. The RAF's 
latest aircraft, the TBR2. la the nearest 


As higher flying, faster and larger passenger-carrying 
aircraft come into service the greater is the need for 
roliabllity in radio and radar navigational aids. 

The Marconi research and development organization 
is constantly engaged in the pursuit of absolute 
reliability. The analysis of the causes of unreliability, 
the Bimpliflcatlon of designs, the testing of com¬ 
ponents and equipments in environmental extremes 
and the incorporation of new reliability techniques 
quickly into equipment demonstrate purpose trans¬ 
lated into fact. 

Continuous and long term research Into new ma¬ 
terials auu techniques has fathered the new science 
of microelectronics wHich promises a standard of 
equipment reliability never before envisaged. Micro¬ 
electronics drastically reduces the number and com¬ 
plexity of potentially unreliable olrouit connections, 
eliminates conventional componehts which have 
reached their upper limit of reliability, Isolates com¬ 
plete circuits from atmospheric < contamination by 
encapsulation and obviates manufiaoturing unrelia¬ 
bility by reducing the number of processes Involved. 

Nowhere is the study of mloro6l6ctn}nio8 more 
advanced than at Marconi’s. 


tbe facility Cn* Intervention and decision. 
The most advanced solid state computer. 
Marc(mi*s MYRIAD rapidly correlates 
radar, flight plan and meteorological infor¬ 
mation and preHdnts it on tabular displays 
In a quickly assimilable form. 




Marconi is 
aviation television 

The IntrodUCtiou Of Mach n aircraft Into 
navies oallB fqr greater profloloncy of Ptlota 
and landing control personnel on aircraft 
carriors. The U.S Navy has ordered 21 
Marconi/Ampex Pilot Landing Aid Tele¬ 
vision (PLAT) systems. Each carrier Is 
equipped with i Marconi television cameras. 
Two are bifllt lntk> the carrier's flight deck, 
another is sited on the island bridge, the 
fourth i:eo<^ds landing and Weethei' data. 
The earned pjotures are reborded for subse¬ 
quent evaluation and pilot Cebriefliir. 



thing to a manned missile that the 
world has yet seen, and Marconi's will 
bo supplying the Instrument landing 
system and the high power h.f. communi¬ 
cations equipment for this highly sophis¬ 
ticated all-weather military aircraft. 


The Marconi Company Limited 

A viember of the English Electric Group o/CompaHieo 


MARCONI HOUSE, CHELMSFORD. ESSEX, ENGLAND 


LTD/27 
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PAKISTAN 

’ A Challenger for 
Ayub 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN PAKISTAN 

T he political scene in Pakistan has under¬ 
gone a sudden and sweeping change 
since Miss Fatima Jinnah, the 72-year-old 
sister of the country's founder, decided to 
accept nomination as joint opposition can¬ 
didate for the presidency. Her appearance 
given a new life and verve to the oppo- 
Mtion. The odds are still heavily in favour 
of President Ayub Khan, but the ruling 
party, which was previously assured of a 
virtual wajk-over, is now in for a tough fight. 
Its slogan of “stability*' through a “strong" 
government still has beyond much doubt 
a vast appeal; but the opposition demand 
for full democracy and the restoration of 
civil liberties is beginning to evoke an 
unexpected response. The day of protest 
recently called jointly by the opposition 
^parties was highly successful in East 
Pakistan, where there was a complete twelve- 
hour suspension of work, business and 
public transport. In the West, the response 
was relatively feeble, but still seemed 
stronger than had been expected, given the 
poor organisation of the opposition parties. 
Miss Jinnah's public meetings in various 
cities have drawn large audiences, and her 
processions have been big, orderly and 
disciplined. 

Considering the achievements of the 
Ayub regime^—^particularly in economic 
development and foreign policy—coupled 
4with the president’s magnetic personality, 
ability and hard work, the response to Miss 
Jinnah's appeal has been surprising. 
Ironically, it is most emphatic in East 
Pakistan, which the Ayub government has 
gone out of its way to placate by allotting it 
a fast-increasing share of development 
expenditure and the-adoption of cast-west 
parity as a principle of policy. Yet when 
General Azam Khan, a former governor of 
the cast wing and now a partisan of Miss 
Jinnah, returned to Dacca this week, he was 
received in triumph. 

The only explanation seems to be an 
iatiachment to political concepts imbibed 
during the period of British rule. Although 
western notions of democracy never found 
full expression in Pakistan, there seems to 
be a widespread feeling that, in the longer 
run, the country can prosper only through 
full-blooded democracy. The many 
departures from it made by the present 
regime — indirect elections, hamstrung 
legislatures, and various restrictions on the 
freedom of the platform and the press— 
seem to grate on the people’s political sense. 

If the ruling party bad correctly assessed 
the strength of public feeling on these 
issues, and had adjusted its position accord¬ 
ingly, it might easily have blunted the edge 
of ±e opiposition^s kttack. It might well 
havQ persuaded its opponents to accept Pre- 
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Founder's kin ; Miss Fatima, sitting under 
father's portrait 


sident Ayub for a second term ai^ confine 
the battle to the parliamentary elections. 
Instead, it effected controversial changes in 
the constitution that wem grut to the oppo¬ 
sition’s mills. It refused to give any guaran¬ 
tee that the opposition presidential candi¬ 
date would not be “screented outV— 
through a system of vetting for suitability 
laid down in the constitution-—before he 
could even enter the field. Its credfit was 
further lowered by attempts to restrict the 
activities of som$; of its c^iponcnts—for in¬ 
stance, the ban on the Jamaat-i-Islami, an 
orthodox religious party, which the 
Supreme Court has just quashed as uncon¬ 
stitutional. 

Such things naturally aroused the oppo¬ 
sition. Until about six months ago, even 
its most aggressive elements hardly thought 
of challenging President Ayub, and until 
the middle of the year important sections 
were still against putting up a rival candi 
date. Amendment of the constitution against 
concerted opposition resistance clinched the 
issue. In the meantime, the opposition had 
mustered enough support for a serious fight. 
But it would .still have hesitated to choose 
Miss Jinnah if the president himself had 
assured it that the ruling party would not 
try to screen out any opposition candidate. 
In fact, nobody in the opposition seems 
really to like Miss Jinnah (^ho has many 
of her late brother’s shortcoming W'ithout 
his ability or stature); and in private con¬ 
versation even detractors of President Ayub 
will often concede that she is no real match 
for him. But the opposition felt it had no 
choice* but to exploit her great emotional 
appeal. 

A period of vigorous political activity 
seems to he ah&ad ; and, almqi^h the presi¬ 
dent's victory still seems oeitam, the bitter¬ 
ness and hostility generated by the contest 
may leave deep scars on the unity of the 
nation and seriously disturb its stability. 
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INDIA 

Judges versus 
Politicians 

W HICH comes first, the fundamental 
rights of the citizen or the privileget 
of the legislature? Both arc enshrined hi 
India’s constitutionj and the Indian 
Supreme Court, whi^ this month decided 
this question in favour of the citizen, was 
not only making constitutional history but 
has set off a consdtutfonal dispute com- 

K ble to the one which divides the legis- 
:s and the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Incidentally, the court seems also 
to have come near to reversing one of its 
own earlier decisions. 

The case in which an otherwise unknown 
socialist, Keshav Singh of Gorakhpur in 
Uttar Pradesh, earned legal immortality 
had already pitted judges against politicians. 
Early this year Keshav Singh committed 
whai was undoubtedly coiitcmpt of the local 
state legislative assembly. The assembly 
committed him to prison for contempt on a 
general warrant-—one not stating the facts 
constituting contempt. He promptly 
appealed to the local high court, arguing 
that his fundamentri right not to be de¬ 
prived of liberty “ except according to pro¬ 
cedure established by law” had heen 
infringed. He was set free on bail. 

The assembly then ordered that be, hii 
lawyer, and the two high court judges con¬ 
cerned should be brou^t in custody before 
it. The lawyer and the two judges appeakd 
to the high court, and the court in its 
majesty. 28 judges sitting together, ruled in 
their favour. The assembly withdrew its 
order for the arrest of the two judges but 
still asked them to appear before its com¬ 
mittee of privileges to explain themselves. 
Before the row could grow any worse, 
President Radhakrishnan referred it to the 
Supreme Court for an advisory opinion. 

The Supreme Qmrt asked itseln did the 
assembly nave the privilege it claimed, of 
committing to prison by general warrant; 
and, if so, were the courts powerless to 
intervene? While this was not strictly a 
question of measuring legislative privilege 
against human rights, it did this in effect, 
since the fundamental right of appeal to the 
courts—itself given in the constitution—is 
the defence of all the others. And the 
Supreme Ckiurt, while saying it would not 
discuss the general question, in faa went 
out of its way to remark that le^slative 
privilege could not be held to ciust if u 
infringed the particular right, to liberty. 

The case hinged on a constitutional acci¬ 
dent. India’s constitution gives its legis¬ 
latures the power to make a law defimna 
their own privileges. Such a law, like afl. 
others, would undoubtedly be invalid if it 
infringed fundamental rights. But no legis¬ 
lature has ever passed one. Instead, all rely 
on the constitutional provision that until 
they do define thor privileges by law 
enjoy the privileges enjoyed by the British 
House of Commons in 1950—and these, 
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they (and till now the Supreme Court) have 
argued, are not subject to the fundamental 
rights aniclea d the constitutio% since they 
arc not given hy a law but by the 
cohstitution itself. 

The issue arose some years ago when an 
editor, accused of breach of privilege, argued 
that his right to free sjwech had been 
infringed. He lost. The Supreme Court 
then decided that his fundamental right was 
over>ruled by the legislative privilege. But, 
asked Justice Subbarao, one of the liberal 
lights of India's judiciary, in a dissenting 
ju^tenwnt, why not the other way about? 

This time Mr Subbarao was with the 
majority; or rather, they were with him. If 
there appeared to be a conflict in the con* 
iritution, the Supreme Court said, it must 
be resolved by harmonious interpretation of 
the clauses concerned. The Commons might 
indeed have the privilege they claimed ; in¬ 
sofar as it conflicted with the fundamental 


rights clauses of the bito oonsriitution, 
the Uttar Pradedi legUakttve andQlibfy .did 
not. ■ 

The ruling caused an tlttar 

Pradesh, the seaetan of tlie Congtew iprty 
in the legislature declared that 
lature could accept it. I9 the centraj parUa- 
the Speaker spoke for his fellow par- 
liamimtuiana when he .svarned the courts 
not to .invade: the righta of the legislarivej 
and aeiieated; .that, perhaps, the constitu- 
tioD ahoiaki be amended. Behind ail this 
Iky poikkaani* resentment at past actions 
of the jiiiheiivy In involidtting in tihebo- 
stitetliiNm .S{hat the politicians tegara - as 
progresOTe measures—cettaih laaji} lefanb 
law^^>: 4 n particular. Sober rpen ate trying 
to prevent the poliddans and theljn^pea 
con^ to blows while die goventiiMitt 
decktewhi^tistobedone. the law sainiatier 
haa onidy! declared that some chahga.muat 
be made. 


SOUTH VIETNAM 

Ten Days to Go 

i'KOM OUR CORRfiSPOHDBNT IN SAIOOK 

O N October 27th, the military regime rf 
General Nguyen Khanh in South 
Vietnam is due to give way to a civilian 
i;t>vcrnment. There have been reports this 
week that the aoldiers may try to nang on ; 
bur the announced arrangement is that the 
National High Council of South Vietnam, 
a civilian body of no^ables set up during the 
political confusion in August, is to select d 
governing committee with an acting prime 
minister. General Khanh would, people 
suspect, like to stay in power. 

It is iinUkely that he will get the job. 
Whoever does, political instability seems 
certain. The warring groups—the army, 
the political parties, religious sccl.s, students, 
trade unions, and of course the American 
embassy—are ready to break their tem¬ 
porary truce. 

The army has been seriously weakened 
yby the internal struggle for power since 
President Diem fell. Of some twenty 
senior generals five have been under house 
arrest since the coup of January 30th that 
brought Khanh to the top, three are in jail 
on account of the abortive coup against him 
of September 13th, five have been sent 
abroad as ambassadors or on '' special 
missions,” and the rest have been given 
unimportant jobs or are simply kicking their 
heels. General Khanh, as well as being 
prime minister, has made himself minister 
of defence and commander in chief. But 
he must still reckon with the younnr 
officers who supposed him on September 
I3tfai but set thdr own terms for future 
support. 

Of the fifty odd parties,” only two are 
worth the name: the Dai Viet (Greater 
Vietnam) and the (^oc Dan Danp (Kuo- 
mintang;. The Dai Viet, the mam party 
represented In General Khanh's govern- 
tpent, has fallen out with hrm since August. 



Khanh; ** Where did 1 put itl" 


It boasts of being able to put 200,000 
members into the streets. But its real threat 
to General Khanh lies in its infiltration of 
the army. Its leader, Nguyen Ton Hoan, 
who was the first vice-premier in the 
general’s previous cabinet, and is now in 
eidlc, gave notice last week from Tokyo 
that he would return to Vietnam after the 
American elections on November 3rd. The 
Quoc Dan Dang has withheld its support 
from General Khai^ so far. It is strong 
in some areas, especially in central Vietnam^ 
where its supporters are armed. It is well 
organised, and has also heavily infiltrated 
the army. Like the Dai Viet, it is opposed 
to one-man rule and demands the establish¬ 
ment of a civilian government. 

Among the religious groups, the Cao Dai 
and Hoa Hao, the seas whose power was 
broken by President Diem, have been tryine 
to regain their lost influence. They control 
large areas south-west of Saigon, and 
General Khanh has been trying t6 bribe 
them in variotns mp into sup^mthig him. 

The Btidcttiis^ have been tne post 
aggressive. Their leaders, Thieh' Tri 
Quang and Thich Tafh Chau, are more 


interested in politics than religion, and have 
exerted considerable pressure on General 
Khan^ They have vociferous in de¬ 
manding a thorough purg^ from the ^rmy 
and administration of the Can Lao, the old 
Diemist party—that is, anyone associated 
with President Diem. They arc suspected, 
by some Buddhists among others, (i play- 
jng the communists’ game, but their in- 
^ llucncc remains strong. They have given 
General Khanh until October 27th to meet 
their demands. 

The Catholics, a mmority but well 
organised $od disciplined, and capable of 
putting hundreds of thousands of demon¬ 
strators on to the streets, have .fixed the 
same deadline for their demands, which ar^ 
roughly the opposite oi Aose of the 
Buddhists. The students tpo have sus¬ 
pended anti^government agitation until 
October ijih. They demand an end to 
military diratorship and one-man rule, and 
a civilian, democratic and more ^revolu¬ 
tionary ” government. 

The organised workers too have a charter 
of demands. They planned and later sus¬ 
pended a general strike in support of it. 
Now they too are waiting till Oaober 27th. 
What they mnt is not ki»wn in detail. 
Their strongly anti-communist, leader, 
Trang Quoc Buu, has moyed closer to the 
Catholics and has been vilified by the 
Buddhist press as a Can Lao man. This 
week he was charged with insurrcaion, 
apparently because of the mediatory part 
he played on September, 13th. 

Much naturally depends on the Ameri¬ 
can attitude. The Americans still seem to 
be strongly supporting General Khanh. But 
the stage may have come where American 
.sponsorship, even though effeaive in the 
short run, will in the end be the kiss of 
death. 


TUNISIA 

After the Shouting 

F or once in a way the serious-minded 
Tunisians were putting pleasure before 
business when, on October 15th, they cele¬ 
brated the first anniversary of the French 
withdrawal from Bizerta. Unlike last year’s 
“handover” ceremonies, when President? 
Nasser and Benb;:lla paraded with President 
Bourguiba, this week’s show had no riveting 
intcr-Arab significance. King Hassan of 
Morocco, disappolntii^y, did not keep his 
promise to attend. This was a domestic 
revel, a warming up for the business to 
follow next Monday (Oaober 19th) when 
the Neo-Destoiir, Tunisia’s single party, 
holds its first congress since 1959. 

That the cbngress is to meet in Bizerta 
is part of a cdculated dyipbolism. The 
complaion of decolonisation ” Is to be its 
triumphant (heme. Raving seen oft the last 
French farm^r^by takftig id all 

land stiU di foreign hands—as Vaell as 
Uat soldier, tde Tunisians have something 
to shout about. But It is a shtiUtfoft designed 
to keep up their cotrraffe. Vat die prospea 
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The jobs rely on Netural RiiMier 


do big reputations 


Excavations in West Ham recently C 3 q) 08 ed a 9 ft. diameter 
Victorian sewer in which the natural rubber ling w^ars 
were still in a serviceable condition after, 100 years of wear. 
The dist iron pipe had eroded'considerably. 

Now as then, when you build big, you biiild to lait, Vbur 
reputation and skill are at stak^ and both depend absoldtely 
on your choice of materials. That’s why most of the top 
reputatiodl hrfist dn >iusing natd;^ rubber it| th^r liai^ 
weight /Natural - rubbhr is proidng itself hi iftia^r 

projects all over the world to be reliable, maintenance-free, 
and of great endurance—without loss of properties. Its 


unique virtues make designing easier. The new BBC TV 
Studios Afloat* on natural rubber anti-vibration mountings. 
A natural rubber mastix membrm lies under the carriage¬ 
way of the new Forth Road Bridge. Natural rubber b^idn 
bearings are used on the Chiswick/Langley section o£ tw * 
M4. Taking the stress, shock and vibration, natural rubber ' 
is everywhere helping to support bigger jobs and bigger 
reput^ns. I * 

:To find tmt what it iban do fbr yOu, visit tlib Hkubber in 
Public Works”, stand (no. U 16 ) at the Public Works Exhi¬ 
bition, Olympia, 16 th— 21 st of November. 



your 


...ni Bu<*uiuii*, Strict/ l6oiKl(m,^.CJ^^ Rubber Rewap* Inttkiiie. Kiwi, Lumpur, sr (oyMu- 

Cep. Towu or RombiBr. _ 
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Think of stainless! Think of Alleglieny-Longdoz! 
Allegheny-Longdoz is dedicated to stainless steel: Our quality, our service, our 
technical resources, our comprehensive production programme - all are readily 
available to solve your technical and economic problems.. 

ALLEGHENYilrLONGDOZ 

G, Boulovai'cl Jo Bcrlaimont, Bruxelles 1 - Tcl. 18 . 39.08 


Sole Agent for Great Brllaiii 
JOHN CASHMORI*: LIMITED 
Great Bridge, Tiiilon, SlulTs. 
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before them is onc of increasing austerity. 

Tunisia Jhas taken some hard knocks diis 
year. The main ones were Frend reprisals 
for the land expropriations. When the 
* French cut all their budgetary aid, the 
Tunisians resigned themselves to it. France 
acted in the heat of the moment and the 
Tunisians have suffered such punishment 
before. What they were wholly unprepared 
for was the cold-blooded blow that 
followed ; the scrapping by France of the 
trade privileges it has always granted them. 

About half Tunisia’s exports have been 
going to France : wine, wheat, olive oil and 
citrus. If France docs not modify its atti¬ 
tude, these exerts will now beconic 
dj^ble and subject to world competition. 
7 ms shock to Tunisia’s commerce has come 
at that moment of financial depression that 
so often hits developing countries in the 
early stages of planning : there has not yet 
been time for the government’s capital out¬ 
lay on new industries and other projects to 
bring an appreciable return. These were 
the reasons why, three weeks ago, on the 
advice of the International Monetary Fund, 
Turisia devalued its dinar by twenty-one 
per cent. 

^ Devaluation was the condition for 
securing an IMF loan of 14 million dollars. 
It is also the obvious way to boost exports, 
while breaking into new markets and 
attracting many more tourists to the coun¬ 
try’s fine beaches and hotels. But it is a 
gimmick that hurts at home. Even with the 
most careful management, devaluation 
seems bound to lead to at least a ten per 
cent rise in the cost of living. The prices 
of imported goods, tea and coffee among 
them, are already soaring. Severe restric¬ 
tions on imports may well bowl out small 
shopkeepers, whose counters in the suks 
have already lost much of their colouififi 
variety througfi import licensing controls. 
Glumly, the civil service and labour 
organisations have accepted a salary and 
wage stop until the end of next year— 
though not without protestations that the 
expected rise in living costs should be taken 
into account. 

Against this sombre background the Nco- 
Destour congress must work out future 
policies. A new four-year plan is 10 be out¬ 
lined in the light of what has been accomp¬ 
lished in the three-year trial plan just 
completed. The accomplishment is, in fact, 
fronsidtrable. Among important new indus¬ 
tries that have begun production arc the oil 
refinery at Bizerta, a factory for processing 
the locally grown esparto into cellulose (for 
export to Scotland), a superphosphate plant 
and three textile mills that should cater for 
all Tunisia’s own cloth requirements. 

The most striking agricultural success 
lies, perhaps, in the winning over of so many 
peasants to work in “production units.” 
An evening visit to any village in one of 
these co-operative ventures offers a purpose¬ 
ful scene. As boys and girls flock out of 
school, gnarled peasants coining in from the 
fields invade the classrooms to learn about 
new farming methods or just to read and 
write under Nco-Destour instruaors. 
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The Neo-Destour is the real educative 
force in every q>here of activity; It is so 
interlined m Tunisia’s cl 6 se 4 cnit oom- 
mumty that it docs—to the greatest degree 
that a single party can— interact represen¬ 
tatively between jmple and government. It 
is thus much more powerfid than the less 
representative single parties of Egypt and 
Algeria. Its congress next week wul deal 
with constitutional reforms designed to 
make the government work even more 
closely with the party and to speed the 
promotion into government of younger 
men. The foreign aid situation is bound to 
be reviewed too. Tunisia now receives 
straight aid (as distinct from loans and 
credits) from the United States only. Rus¬ 
sian help—some small dams built on credit 
—is minimal. Tunisians still dream of oil 
for their salvation and pin moderate hopes 
<m the oil strike at el Borma, in the south, 
by Italy’s national hydrocarbon company, 
ENI. Its true extent should be officially 
known soon. 

SPANISH SAHARA 

Windmills In the 
Desert 

BY A CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN EL AAIUN 

O NE of the odder African colonial rem¬ 
nants is Rio del Oro, which in 1958 
became the province of Spanish Sahara. By 
the time the French had finished nibbling 
at the once extensive Spanish occupation of 
North Africa, Rio del Oro had shrui^ to a 
desert enclave the size of Britain, widi a 
frontier that was carefully arranged to leave 
all the mineral wealth and natural harbours 
in French hands. The loss of Port Etienne 
and the iron ore east of there was so hun^i- 
ating that the president of the Spanish com¬ 
mission that ceded them to France in 1900 
committed suicide on the way home. In 
UExpress recently a French correspondent 
suggested that Spain might be willing to 
sell Rio del Oro in exchange for guarantees 
for Tciuan and Ceuta and Spain’s other 
footholds in Morocco. If this were actually 
the case then recent Spanish policy in the 
Saharan province would be even more in¬ 
explicable than it already is. 

General Franco has invested an enormous 
amount of money, nearly £50 million, in 
building a capital city, called El Aaiun, in 
the nt)rth of the province. Into this most 
curious city everything from telegraph poles 
to door knobs has been carried ashore in 
amphibious vehicles. 7 he only thing El 
Aaiun ever had to 
offer was water, 
and it was this 
that persuaded the 
Spanish govern¬ 
ment to choose it 
as the capitd of 
Provincia del 
Sahara. It used to 
be a garrison setde- 
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meat but has now mown to the size of a 
^sidcnible city. It ab(W twooty mito 
from the sea in s dry river bed ana Scorn 
a dismnee looks like a long low spralvl of 
traditional Saharan domed buildings. Once 
inside El ^un, however, one mi^t almost 
be in Spain. There are j^licemen on point 
duty, babies in prams, a casino, more than 
thirty bars, a local newspaper, a variety 
of shops, a supermarket—and a huge 
Roman Catholic church. The main de¬ 
ference is that all the Spaniards there are 
paid two and a half times what they would 
get in Spain and are usually on two-year 
contracts. 

Most cities arc where they are for some 
observable reason. £1 Aaiun has no apparent 
reason to exist except that the Spanish gov¬ 
ernment willed it into being. The arwi is 
so barren that even the soil baa to Ire 
importedthere is no agriculture mineral 
exploitation or industry. The only other 
town in Provincial del Sahara of any size is 
Villa Cisneros, and this does not produce 
anything either, The existence and con- 
^uing expansion of £1 Aaiun is baffling. 
Perhaps it is necessary as a sort of psycho¬ 
logical infrastructure to the future develop¬ 
ment of the province* Spaniards who are 
lured into this barren land will certainly 
need a faithful replica of a Spanish city to 
restore them at the weekends. 

The Spanish began entrenching their 
position in the Saharan province during the 
mid nineteen-fifties when it was already 
clcM that most other colonial powers in 
Mnca were on the way out. Why Spain 
chose to do this is unclear. At this time the 
mineral wealth of Rio del Oro was negli¬ 
gible, so far as anyone knew, and the pros¬ 
pects for establishing any other economic 
foundation were equally remote. Tbt motive 
the Spamards themselves give is not one 
that It is popular to ascribe to General 
Franco. According to the governor general 
of the Sahara the work being done in ±e 
province is altruistic, without expectatkMi 
of material gain: Spam’s task, he says, is to 
develop and raise the standard of living of 
the Saharan people to match that of the 
Spaniards at home. 

This high minded declaration i^ coupled 
with the promise that whatever wealth the 
land produces will suy there, Don Quixote 
is the favourite ima^e used by the Spanish 
themselves to describe their government’s 
behaviour. The Spamards say they arc there 
with, the assent ot the local population who 
certainly seem peaceful and well treated. 
The nomadic Moors are encouraged to 
move from place to place at their own wish, 
provided with free medical services and 
with a continuous roundelay of the thirty 
local songs on, Radio Sahara. The chil^cn 
are educated alot^ with Spanish children 
at numerous, new and admirable schools. 

If they have not got proper clothes or 
shoes, they get these free as wdl. The 
nomads do not get this kind of attention in 
Mauretania or Morocco, so Spain is under¬ 
standably popular. 

Whetn^ me Spanish taxpayer will ever 
sec anything for ms money is a moot point. 
The oil companies came and went, leaving 
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the impression that there was no oil to be 
found. The results of the surveys were 
confidential and an unoomfort^le question 
mark hangs over the deserted ml rm in the 
north-east. What has been found in the 
last year, though, is one of the world’s rich¬ 
est deposits of pbosphstte, with proven 
reserves estimated at 1,000 million tons. 
When a new town, new railway and new 
jTort have been built to cxploii this mineral, 

I he Saharan province might begin ro repay 
the stubborn and determined investment 
the Spaniards are making. Otherwise, how¬ 
ever dedicated and unselfish i:ic motive* it 
is difficull 10 sec how a complex city like 
lil Aaiun can continue in being. 

BRAZIL 

A View from the 
Tunnel 

I ROM A CORRFSPONUENT JN BIO 1)E JANEIRO 

^^ThRAziL is in a dark tunnel; our task 
Xj is to move forward as quickly as we 
can towards the light.” Thus President 
Humberto Castdlo Branco at a recent 
lunch given in his honour by the 
correspondents* chib in Rio de Janeiro. Toe 
praident’a statements were intended to be 
off the record **; but the private nature of 
the occasion was destroyed by an artful 
tozilian reporter who ^d concealed his 
presence behind a pillar. The next day, a 
leading local newspaper splashed everything 
the president had said (plus some things he 
bad not said). 

Like everyone else in Brazil, Marshal 
Gastello Branco, whose tenure of office has 
been extended a year to the end of J965, 
does not hide his concern that after six 
months of his “ revolutionary *’ regime, 
which was sworn in on April T5th, many 
of the problems that have been accupiulat- 
ing in this dynamic but chaotic coiifitry re¬ 
main still unsolved.’ The genuine relief felt 
by large sections of the population when 
the armed forces ejected President Jouo 
Goulart has turned to baffiement as it is 
realised that the economy cannot be set to 
rights merely by fine phrases and a few 
classical anti-inflationary measures. 

The cost of living has continued to rise. 
Some sectors of industry have been obliged 
to off workers. The solemn promise 
that President Goulart’s stooge-ridden trade 
union structure would be replaced^ by 
genuine labour leaders has so far remained 
luikept. Many unions arc still being admin¬ 
ister^ under government ‘‘intervention,” 
and the scattered leftists have been replaced 
by dubious figures of the right. 

Brazil’s “ opening to the right ** has, in 
fact, led not to a united national resolve tb 
build authentic democracy but to further 
arid political haggling and indecision. 
“ Things might be Worse ’* is the best that 
many Brazilian commentators can find to 
say, as they glance nervously over their 
shoulders towards 'military grou^ that 
arc capable 01 swinging the revolution 
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further towards a mili^ dictatorship. 

The most striking polftiml feature has 
been the breakup of me from that joined 
hands “ to save Brazil from communism.” 
Senhor Carlos Lacerda, who wept for joy 
on April is^ has, true to form, found ainpfe 
scope for his savage wit at the expense of 
some of the new rulers. Among his new 
targets are the minister of planning, Senhor 
Roberto Campos, whom he despises as a 
theoretician ; and the chief of the new gov¬ 
ernment political intelligence service, 
General Golbcry do Cbuto c Silva, who 
listens too much, in Senhor Lacerda’s 
opinion, to left-wing journalists. 

Frustrated for the time being in his own 
drive towards the presidency—“Lacerda 
64 ” is a label still displayed on car wind* 
screens in Rio de Janeiro—the gifted but 
immoderate governor of Guanabara state 
(the Rio vea) has assumed the leadership 
of influential groups, both military and dvi- 
lian, who feel that the revolution has 
stopped half way. Many heads have rolled 
politically in Brazil, including such distin¬ 
guished ones as that of ^-President 
Kubitschek. Bur fbr hafd-liners like Senhor 
Lacerda, the new broom has not swept dean 
enough. It i$ only one of the many para¬ 
doxes of this complex country that he—^in 
his youth a confinuaist and now something 
of a Brazilian Goldwater—is now criticising 
the Vnited States with as much virulence 
as, and more eloquence than, the exiled 
Senhor Leonel Bri^a, ex-president Gou* 
lart’s “ pro-Chineso *’ Mother-in-law. « 
In the .absence of strong left-wing voices, 
Senhor Lacerda’s has been raised stridently 
to condemn the government’s decision to 
purpose the Brazilian plant of the Ameri¬ 
can and Foreigp Power Company; he claims 
that the purchase can benefit only Wall 
Street, and ieaves Bragil with a heap of 
sergp-iron. The payment, suggested by the 
company itself and now approved of bv a 
majority in the Brazilian congress, will be 
spread out over 45 years and, with intercsl, 
will cost the country about $300 million. 

I r is a feature of Brazilian political life 
that the extreme left and right some¬ 
times unite to frustrate moderate policies. 
President Gastello Branco is no leftist. He 
signed orders last week dismissing a further 
batch of officers and civil servants accused 
of subversion under the terms of the “ Insti¬ 
tutional Act,” the basic charter of the 
revolution. And he appears to beheve 
sincerely in jthe existence of a vast amount 
of subversion. 

Yet, from the moment he assumed office, 
this marshal turned president has appeared 
to strive for moderation and progress against 
the dead weight of traditionalism. He stil! 
insists that he will put through a genuine 
agrarian reform over the heads of the 
coronets, the still politically dominant land¬ 
owning class. The Correia do Manhu, a 
newspaper that flourishes in opposidoo 
and is now carrying the torch of a sonoewhat 
romantic strug^ for justice and .democracy, 
does not believe that the pr^ident ,cfn 
achieve this or any othef of bis propose 
reforms. On the right, Senhor Lacerda 
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rejects the whole oaacept oC agrarian reform 
as ^ Gommuoist demagwyw” Extreme ebn- 
servathres of the Lacer& stamp liuuntaia 
that Bndff is not an undetdevdoped' but^ 
an unequally developed' country. Apply 
sensible, modem methods to agriculture, 
they say, and there will be no agrarian 
problem. 

The Gastello Branco ^government has 
placed political reform high on its list of 
priorities. In simple terms this amounts to 
the streamlining ot the multiple poiidcal 
party system to enable a pccsidendal can¬ 
didate to obtain an absolute majority that 
will free him to implement his programme 
unhampered by opposition elements in con¬ 
gress and the ^essure groups behind the% 
He will doubtless have been asking Gcncm 
de Gaulle’s advice about this during the 
general’s visit this week. 

In this, the president undoubtedly has 
the sumxMTt of Senhor Maglhaes Pinto, the 
powsetnil governor of the state of Minas 
Gerais, w£> played a key part in the revo^ 
lotion and is as crafty and able a politician 
as Brazil has ever produced. There is some 
possibili^ that parliamentary government 
may be introduced to replace the presiden¬ 
tial system. Biit there have been « 
inauspicious precedents in Brazilian history 
for this ex;j^rimeDt. The* most visible 
general trend at present is towards some 
form of absolutism, with firm military 
heddog. 

This, and much more, will hardly have 
escaped the attention of* a visiting prac¬ 
titioner of “strong” government from 
Europe. President de Gaulle, who wound 
up his progress through South America with 
a visit to Brazil from October J3th to 16th, 
must have observed the infinite capacity for 
drift and dispute which, in the name of 
democracy, has hampered progress in thci^ 
continent’s largest state. When his journey 
was first planned, he had counted on visit¬ 
ing Senhor Goulart’s Brazil—^whidi super¬ 
ficially, at least, may have seemed to him a 
fertile field for encouraging “ independent ” 
attitudes towards the United States. 

Noticeably absent from the French presi¬ 
dent’s planned itinerary was Recife and the 
north-east. It was here that France bad 
intended to play a trump card. The 
impoverished state of Pernambuco, before 
April ruled by Senhor Miguel Arrais, a 
governor frowm^ on in Washinpon for his 
communist leanings but considered res-« 
pectably “ progressive ” in Paris, might have 
presented an opportunity for the kind of 
generosity (within the evident limits of 
1^'rench economic largesse) that can win good 
will in the “third world” of devclopii^ 
countries and occasionally help in votes in 
the United Nations. 

As it is, what with inflation and a crush¬ 
ing foreign debt, Brazil’s future is still too 
problematic for France to do much more 
than acquicp: in Brazil’s right to.choosc its 
own^ destinies, even if its chmee conflicts 
with the French prescriprion. But the two 
countries may.be ready to^eacli .a lenient, 
settlement of , th4. IcNog ' dispuM ^ about 
nationalised French ^sets Jn/Brazil (two 
railways and one port). 
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Coated abrasives arc amon* over 27,000 pijo- 
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Moift of Europe's new moforWays are in Ifaly, (where thf niMnlftceni 491*inlMona au/oafrarfa Msole 
WOS; completed on October 4th) and Germanyi w(ioei'4irtOibMOM are rdady to meet Belgium's autoroutes 
when their link to Aachen is completed on Ndyember iih. The new breakthrough in moioheay cenefruction 
might now come in Prance 


yy OUR spi^ciAi. cokrkspondi-nt 

•'Afoot and light-hearted,” wrote Walt 
£\ Whitman, ” I take to the open road ” 
and if he were alive and in western 
Europe today, walking might be the best 
way to get there. Western Europe’s best 
roads, the highways designed from the-start 
to carry fast cars, are almost all as inac- 
ceadble from city centres as its air¬ 
ports are. They lead from the edge of one 
urbanism to the edge of another, and they 
are found most usaul by working lorry 
drivers—the covered vmjpponcrs of die 
twentktih century—and neurotic motorists 
in a burry, These are die grounded air¬ 
ways of fiufope, die stUorotdes, mtobahnent 
autostrades autosnriw^nt and^ such as 
diere are of diem> the British motorways* 
Mr Whitman would be kept off them all : 
they are, by repeated international defini¬ 


tion, for motor vehicles only (and the 
definition says they must have a divider 
between the lanes and be free of crossings 
on the same level). 

Fine works they are too, representing as 
they do progress, and belated recognition 
of the motor age, and an immense saving in 
transport costs (at an immense price), and 
a halving of the time it once took to drive 
from Hamburg to Basle or from Milan to 
Naj^s, iridi plenty of slow time for thought 
while changing gear on the Alpine back 
streets of sluggish Switzerland. This net¬ 
work, whose foundations were laid by 
Hitler and Mussolini, provides the basis for 
a new exjmssion of l&iiopean individualism. 
In Fiat, Ford or Volkswagen, you may now 
set off toward whichever horizon pleases 
you most—provided only that you keep in 
lane* 

Here there are many symmetries between 



western Europe and America. The Ameri¬ 
cans are gettmg close to what generally 
regarded as the saturation point in Car 
ownership; that is, one .vehicle for every 
two persons. France has one for every five, 
with Sweden slightly better off and Britain 
slightly worap w than that* Western 
many is fast approaching the British level; 
it has betweep six and seven persons per 
vehicle. In Italy the average figure is twelve 
to one, but in the north the Italians have 
standa^s very like Germany's while in the 
south of Italy thae are about 150 people 
pet car. In the past decade vehicle owner¬ 
ship has more than doubled everywhere in 
western Europe; if this performance is 
repeated the American way of motoring will 
have been overtaken in the richer parts of 
Europe by the early 1970s. 

But it will be a long time before Euro¬ 
peans are as fortunate in their roads as the 
Americans. Figures for total road expendi¬ 
tures in several countries arc given in the 
accompanying charts. Yet such compari¬ 
sons arc not always useful; for one thing, 
construction costs differ. 

And west Germany apart, Europe is only 
beginning to take serious notice of roads. 
Indeed, in terms of motorways -alone, it 
makes more sense to say that the rest 
of Europe j$ thinking about catching up 
with the Gernwns than to measure tbe^ 
continent’s performance against that of the 
Americans, There is more of America ; it 
needs longer roads. Its cities are relatively 
new; they are susceptible to the intrusion 
of urban motiorways. Europe’s are too 
precious to be so destroyed. (Thus 
very fevy .©f-^TEurope’s new motorways 
actually enter its cities.) Again, America’s 
current 41,000-mile fedeial highway con¬ 
struction programme, 17,000 miles of it 
already done, was partly inspired by the 
soldiers, just as was Germany's before the 
war. 

The six countries of the European* 
common market, plus Britain, Austria, and 
Switzerland, can now boasl 4,270 piUcs of 
motorway of which half are in western 
Germany and another quarter arc in Italy. 
Present plans will, if they come true, triple 
this mileage by 1970—but even then forty 
per cent, 7,045 out of 11,590 miles, will be 
in Germany and Italy. By that time the 
Italians bo]^ thev will have something like 
the mileage the Germans have. 

It is wall, especially in Italy, to take these 
plans with a pinch of salt, although the 
Italian performance so far has been impres¬ 
sive. More deserving of scepticism, perhaps, 
arc the Spanish plan (from nothing now to 
1,770 miles by 1977; and, perhaps, Sweden’s 
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rfrom no miles now to 1,240 by 1980). 
Yet, precise measurements apan, it is safe, 
to expect a vast increase in the mileage of 
European motorways in the next ten years. 
The Union Roiiiiere de France^ the French 
pressure group for more roads, argues— 
convincingly, in spite of its natural bias— 
that when the number of vehicles u.sing a 
road exceeds twelve thousand a day then a 
motorway becomes essential. At this density 
of traffic (some roads in Germany and 
America have three, four or five times as 
muchi motorways are theoretically three 
times as safe as ordinary roads. 

I'his kind of argument is increasingly 
being slapped down on treasury desks in 
western Europe. When the six countries of 
tne common market carry out their first real 
traffic census next year they will have 
current, and p»'ojectable, figures on which to 
base really strong arguments in the future. 
Britain's motorway programme is based on 
better traffic census figures than all other 
European cftort.s—except, of course, the 
west German—and, because of the projec¬ 
tion of such figures, three-quarters of 
Britain’s motorway programme is for dual 
three-lane highways as opposed to the slan- 
► dard European two lanes each way (there 
are six-laners in north Italy). 

If you arc for roads, then, the general 
European prospect is no doubt a pleasing 
and beneficial one. It is not, however, a 
transport policy. A number of venerable 
international organisations arc doing their 
best to invent a transport policy, or at least 
to find a means of carrying one out if it 
could be invented. 

The United Nations, for instance, pub¬ 
lishes an annual (late every year) bulletin 
of transport statistics for Europe, with a 
regular summary and comment. CFhc verbi- 
lige was omitted in 1961, when much of the 
Geneva staff was on duty in the Congo.) 
The despairing annual complaint of UN 
officials is that European ministries do not 
have the figures on which to base satis¬ 
factory tables, let alone a transport policy. 

The same perennial complaint is made 
bv the European Conference of Ministers 
of Transport (ECMT). At the ECMT 
symposium that ended in Strasbourg on 
Oaober iith, a proposal to establish a 
European transport institute in which trans¬ 
port problems could be scientifically studied 
was adopted. So far, however, the 
^primary purpose of the ECMT (which has 
18 members) has been that of the French 
Union Routihe and similar bodies, multi¬ 
plied by 18. It acts as a powerful lever for 
individual ministers of transport: each can 
point to achievements in the other 17 
countries when arguing in cabinet 
for more money for investment in 
transport. 

The European Commission in Brussels 
aims at a more positive policy than simply 
wangling more money out of national 
finance ministers, but it has far to go. The 
“Action Programme for Transport of the 
Six is now two years old ; one of its main 
features, a suggestion that investment 
programmes in transport be harmonised 


throughout the community, was put forward 
more formally by the common market's 
council of mmisters in April. This pre¬ 
sumably means aligning national decisions 
on amounts of investment in roads, railways, 
canals, and the rest, and it has run up 
against French objections. 

FRANCE: October's Vision 

In France, the argument has in the past 
been resolved in favour of deliberately 
using investment decisions to pull traffic 
towards the railways. Bur now the idea of 
a transport polky based upon transport 
economics is gaining ground. In fact 
France is probably about to change its 
transport policy radically. It has only 200 
miles of autoroutes in use and 260 miles 
under construction, which puts it near the 
bottom of the European league. This has 
long been justified by French transport 
officials on the ground that their ordinary 
national roads arc the best in Europe, 
which is largely true. But in the French 
regional plan announced on October fith 
there is a vision of France in 1985 in which 
4,350 miles of motorways are shown. Even 
to approach such an ambitious target would 
require a revolution in French investment 
priorities and an enormous increase in the 
pace of construction. 

There are such signs for those who seek 
them. France has the most cars in western 
Europe (9.28 million vehicles at the end 
of 1963), but Frenchmen u.se them less than 
their neighbours. The average French car 
is driven 5,800 miles every year, which is 
exactly half the mileage covered by its 
German counterpart, (British motorists, 
averaging 7,700 miles, are in between.) 
These facts, and the reasons behind them, 
have sometimes been cited by French 
officials as reasons for not building motor¬ 
ways. 

One of the reasons for low French mileage 
is the high price of petrol in France ; 
another is the dearth of motorways in the 
country (which puts the tail of the railway- 
men’s argument into its head). But French 
economic life is still concentrated in and 
around Paris and the average distance (200 
or so miles) separating the main French 
towns is too long for quick road trips. In 


Germany the economic centres of a^vity 
run roughly from north to south, with an 
average of only 30 miles between towns of 
more than 50,000 population. 

The French motor lobbies blame the lag 
in motorway building in France on the 
belief chat the engineers in charge of econo¬ 
mic planning since 1945 biased 

in favour of the railways. Now, it is being 
said, the impending European competition 
is forcing these men to sec the realities of 
the motor age. 

Because of this the switch to a more 
dynamic autoroute construction pro¬ 
gramme now seems inevitable. The Fr^ch 
way of paying for the new roads is likely 
to be the Italian way: by means of tolls, 
levied by semi-private companies that BVt 
granted concessions and raise loans. This 
IS how the new autoroute along the Rivicri 
has been constructed ; it is becoming the 
accepted wav in France in spile of freeways 
around Paris. But there are still many 
voices, and strong ones at that, calling for 
an improvement of the existing road net¬ 
work, especially in those parts of France 
(mainly the western regions) least likely to 
be affected by intra-European competition, 

GERMANY: Reich Inheritance 

In Germany, the question is whether the 
motorway builders will ever stop. Trans¬ 
port seems to be a national obsession in 
west Germany ; it is seen, rightly, as a solid 
base on which the country’s econoznk pre¬ 
eminence rests. When Hitler built^ Ger¬ 
many’s original autobahnen he did so 
because he foresaw the need to move hit 
soldiers swiftly about the Reich—and over 
its borders. 

Constructed mostly between 1933 and 
1942, the Reichsautobahnen amounted to 
1,310 miles; at the end of the war the 
western zones of Germany inherited about 
two-thirds of this. Early postwar recon¬ 
struction in Germany was con^traxed, as 
in most of Europe, on the railways. But 
in 1957 four-year plans for federal 
highways, at a total cost of 36.3 billion 
Deutschmarks (£3.2 billion), were approved. 
Two-thirds of the money is to be spent on 
construction, mostly of autobahnen. 

Western Germany’s minister of trans- 


WESTERN EUROPE is building 
motorways fast In this and subsequent 
charts ^'western Europe'" means the 
countries in the table below. This is the 
record between 1953 and 1963 ; 



Total miles 

Miles 


in use 

opened in 


1953 

1963 

1963 

Austria 

11-9 

178'7 

9-9 

Belgium 

29.2 

134 8 

6 2 

France 

33-5 

216-2 

66-6 

Germany 

1,324-4 

1,911-9 

87-7 

Italy 

235-6 

881 6 

37,-9 

Holland 

78 3 

314*4 

17*2 

Switzerland 

— 

48-5 

32-9 

Britain 

— 

292-5 

93-5 

Total 

1,712-9 

3,978-6 

351*8 


The same countries are ambitious about 
the future: 
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port, Herr Seebohm, Is an tinth^siast. His 
nationalistic fervour marks bis writings and 
speeches on transport in as Vjyistly a way 
as the beard only recently shaved from the 
face of the British minister of ttansporr, 
Mr Marplcs. In his introduction to a glossy 
and voluminous illustrated work on Ger¬ 
many’s transport system, Herr Seebohm 
refers to Goethe who, 130 years ago, 
pointed out “how great was the power of 
a good network of communications to bind 
peoples together. He regarded the in¬ 
cipient network of German railways and 
roads as a guarantee that there would be a 
united Germany.” In the minister’s view, 
the west German government has all along 
“taken into consideration the mission of 
German communications with regard to 
bringing nations together.” For him, all 
roads lead to European unity, 

Uber Alles 

But how will Europe ever catch up with 
Germany ? Herr Seebohm’s first task has 
been to build up the prewar network to 
modem standards; this is due to be com¬ 
pleted in 1966 and, believe Herr Seebohm, 
it will. As one drives on the old roads today 
the difference is at once noticeable. The 
prewar autobahnen were not so wide, nor so 
smooth, nor so swift. A 19-ycar‘Old Gorman 
hitchhiker, picked up by your correspondent 
outsider Hanover a few weeks ago, said: 
“ This part of the road has an uncomfort¬ 
able feeling. It was built by Hitler.” 

Other priorities in Germany have been 
to link the North Sea ports, to provide for 
crosSf-frontier traffic (25 million foreign cars 
entered Germany in 1962), to link up the 
unjoined sections of the prewar autobahnen^ 
and to smooth out the old curves and 
gradients that were thought gentle enough 
before but do not meet today’s standard. 
On top of this, the length of motorway is 
being trebled. 

What is mbre, money is now being spent 
onwrhat, by other European standards, must 
be described as luxuries. Motorways arc 
being brought further into the towns, some 
congested roads arc being widened (the 
! Bonn^Cologne road will have three lanes 
each way next year) and, most impressively 
of all, the Germans arc duplicating some 
roads by providing more or less parallel 
relief motorways on the most congested 
nortb-aouth industrial routes. 

Much of this planning has a genuinely 
European flavour. The motorways in 
Holland and Belgium run east-west to con¬ 
nect up with the roads to die Ruhr. Thus 
on November 6th the Antwerp-Aachen 
auloroiiic in Belgium is to be opened with 
greats ceremony; it will brintg Belgium’s 
motorway mileage to around 190. Holland 
has half as much mileage again, llie road 
from Rotterdam (“ destroyed by the Ger¬ 
mans and rebuilt by the Germaiii»” says the 
European joke) to the German border runs 
crow-flight straight; it is aimed directly at 
the Ruhr and competes with Hamburg. 

Germans believe in paying for their roads 
out of uxes; tolls, to most of their road 
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men, amount to origtoal sin. Tbeit distaste 
for Italy’s toll system is Quailed only by 
the Italian engineers’ distaste for the origin¬ 
ally military nature of the autobahnen. 
Herr Werner Mackenroth, the sccrcra^- 
gencral of the German RoSd Association, 
says that tolls “ belong to the middle ages.” 
He is passionately convinced that road 
building is a community service that ought 
to be paid for by the community ; his 
primary principle is that all taxes paid by 
road users shodd be spent on the improve¬ 
ment of roads. 

This is such a common idea in the motor 
lobbies of western Europe that it is a 
wonder so many of its governments have 
so far managed to stick to the belief that 
road taxes arc a convenient source of general 
revenue. Whar comes out of general 
revenue to be spent on roads, it Is rightly 
argued, is decided on criteria that nave 
nothing to do with how the money got into 
the budget in the first place. 

But the Germans want federal money to 
be spent on more than just federal roads. 
They want the town councils to be given 
federal aid for urban motorways; it is cer¬ 
tainly true that the narrow cobbled streets 
in, say, Bonn are not suitable for fast cars. 
But should they be made suitable ? A 
German ccmmis.sion of inquiry into town 
motorways will report next spring; your 
correspondent was frequently told that this 
would be “ the German version of your 
Buchanan report.” 

German motorways are a joy for those 
who love driving. No advertisement hoard¬ 
ings, no tolls, few impatient drivers blowing 
their hooters; only a slightly condescending 
wink of the lights (even in daylight) from 
cars wishing to pass someone bloc^g a fast 
lane. The many foreigners who use them 
could certainly be made to pay for the 
privilege. Western Germany’s happy wan¬ 
derers can stay in one of the motels operated 
by a government-granted monopoly ; go into 
the restaurant side of one of them at any 
time of day or night and it is sure to be full 
of jolly travellers eating wurst and potatoes. 
But the bedrooms arc small and utilitarian. 
There may be space for Humbert Humbert, 
but Lolita would be unwilling and unable 
to squeeze into his motel room with him. 


Europe’s spending on roads^ as a 
percentage of gross national product, 
compares interestingly with America's: 
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ITALY: Sculptured Spine 

If Germany’s autobahnen are great works 
of economy, Italy’s autostrade are magnifi-^ 
cent works of art. They are not built out 
of a Oennan sort of sense of national pur¬ 
pose, but rather because individual Italian 
enthusiasts for roads, aided by the motor 
lobby, know how to fight for what they 
want Italy’s pride and joy, its “spinal 
cord ” as the motor enthusiasts call it, is the 
Autostrada del Sole (Highway of the Sun), 
completed on October 4th. 

The road runs from Milan to Naples. 
Work began in May, 1956. It is being paid 
for by tolls, which run at a basic rate of six 
lire per kilometre and vary according to siap 
of vehicle. (It cost your correspondent 
fifteen shillings to go from Rome to Naples 
in a Fiat iioo.) 

In the northern section of this road, over 
the Apennines, building costs were four 
times as much a kilometre as in other 
sections. It was worth it. The true genius 
of modern Italian construction and design 
has been demonstrated here. Lazy curves 
and fairy-spun bridges are as good a cause 
for wonder as any Roman monuments. The 
obvious comparisons with the Roman roads 
are made too often by the Italians as it is, 
but there is one worth retelling. The 
builders of the Florcnce-Rome section chose 
a route through the valleys, instead of link¬ 
ing the towns on the hilltops as the 
medieval roadbuildcrs had done. When 
they dug, they found whole stretches of old 
Roman roads; evidently the economics of 
good road routcing have not changed. 

The major part of Italy's planned and 
projeaed motorways arc being run by a 
subsidiary company of the Italian public- 
ownership umbrella, IRI; the best shorten¬ 
ing of this subsidiary’s name is Autostrade, 
In the north several stretches of motorway 
are and will be operated as businesses by 
other companies; in the south the govern¬ 
ment roads department (Anas) will build 
and run autostrade free of tolls. 

Italy invented motorways, according to 
the Italians. In 192a, it is true, a road for 
motor traffic only (and mainly for cars 
owned by millionaires) was in fact built 
from Milan to the Alpine lakes. But it was 


Vehicle ownership couid catch up with 
America in the next decade. Number of 
people per private car: 
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not a modern motorway^ j^iis road* 
together with other ai^IiR. i^t^aratively 
^ short atvetches in the ndrth, has Deen con* 
verted to true modernity by doubting. Each 
now has separate carriageways. 

Not every Italian is for roads. The 
Socialists were originally against the present 
motorways ; now that mey have been built 
there is little point in 0{^osix% them. But 
there is still oppo^tioit'm further construc¬ 
tion. The Smalist point is that it would 
be better to divert traffic to the railways; 
in Europe, it is true, Italy and Britain are 
the two countries whose railways have lost 
most traffic to the roads in the past ten years. 
In both countries road haulage has been 
<rclativcJy free of restrictions; te both the 
railways are in deep difficulties. 

The Italian Socialists have a number of 
constructive* if sometSmes eontradiedng, 
points to make. They want (like the French) 
short motorways around city centres, with 
long distance work left to th? railways. They 
believe (probably correctly) that Italy’s long- ^ 
distance lorry dirivers sre overworked, over* 
tired, and ^u$ dang^^us. say that 

its tolls for lorries aie too low (half as much* 
relative to cUrs, as 4 n the United States); 
^ they ^vant buse^ for the pobr to run along 
the auiostraide tm do exist* and th.7 lament 
the dbmgers of basing any national economy 
on a single industry, especially such a 
sinister one as the motor industry. Most 
all, they want the new motorway plans fw;. 
Italy to be shclvpd^ .; J 

But Italy’s motorway lobby is jQscu> 
strong and ono^track minded as hS 
opponents. The managing dimtor of the 
yliifosfrade c?oi«t>any, Signot Fedcle Cova* 
is a short, continually vibrating Italian who 
excels at any programme 

that conieg into his ch^e. His talk, which 
^docs ndt mhs a stone or a lira that h^S| 
relevance to ;^s roads, at .many more 
kilomettea piir-^hour than is comfortable. 

Italy, it seems, needs motorways to 
further its industry; it needs them for the 
tourists; above all it needs them to bpen 
up the south., SO Signor Cova say^ and 
he is quite right,ia only churlish to 
point out that, for the 

south have not been buBt; ohly the toll- 
paying motorways actually exist. As his 
wide-ranging conversation flows cm, it turns 


But among vehtcles, motorcycles are 
likely to do worst. This is the German 
experience: 


million units 
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out that if jbe tovier lorries that the 
French ad|d;G«fim want to make legal 
everywhere in * "the * common market are 
allowed on Italy’s roads, why, then, the new 
aiitostrade will have to be resurfaced at a 
cost of many miltkms of lire. In prfotice, 
adds Signor Cova, this would not happen: 
the roads would be resurfaced as repairs 
became necessary, and not before; In 
praaice, too many lalian lorries are already 
running overloaded. 

Again the talk fl^s in a different direc¬ 
tion. There is a big contract in the offing 
for the building of the Spaniah motorway 
network. Signor C^va and his company 
aft obviously qualifled achievement to 
win it (and certainly the Italians, in aooept- 
ing the substantial import cost of new road¬ 
building machinery for the Mitrystrade^ are 
banking on export earnings based on die 
reputation they hope their road builders 
arc making for theinsclvcs). But, one is 
told in Rome* the French arc likely to get 
the Spanish contract on the ground of the 
special relationshib between Gomals 
■de OmAk and 

Signer Q>v« m onm- 

panv has' from .tKkf'IFI 

has floated 

in a number of finanaal cehmsi' ^ 
one in London last year*, He beliem in 
cutting costs, and. clab^ that altimgh 
Italian wages have more than doubtim in 
the past six ycairs, the labour cost element 
in biding his roads has bemf jreduced from 
50 cenft before to M |^i^nt now. 

foere an un^rcutmif of nhhoyance with 
Anas, the government roads department, 
which has to give its approval to allfoad- 
buildl^ plans in,Italy, even Simior uova’s. 
At present, the Qiimptmy. aayS tjtiere 

is a hold-up ca^d by me sarvUgH in 
Anas; another time there vm a^holdrup 
because thb minister in charge wanted the 
Florence-Rome stretch to pass his home 
town, while transport 

economics dicta^ quite a different direc¬ 
tion. The 

Such i mati'm Signor Cova would no 
doubf do much to open up tiie Eufe^an 
bottlenecks in Swioerlana and Austria. 
The Austrians, who have built the Euiopa 
bridge across the Sill valley and acknow- 


And inevitably, it seems, the cost in lives 
must be paid: 


Deaths per lOOiniUion vehicle-miles 


ledge plans to make it part of a motorway 
^•il^tween the German'.|t^n 
* sysc^, argue that, since Gilmte 
Italy would benefit roost from such a link, 
th^ should pay for it. 

The Swiss, on the other hand) came 
rotmd in i960 to starting a programme of 
355 miles of motorway (spurted on, doubt¬ 
less, by the chreac to go 

through Ai^trtlR ab lir IRde ihoie than a 
tenth of this buUt^ . Ttk prboary 

leason is that #6 mi^axs are built by 
tiie cantonal govtriinients with the help m 
federal money; It is as difficult to get a 
federal policy for roads really moving in 
Swimerland as it is to plan one for Europe 
as a whole. The estimated cost of the 
programme has quadrupled since the plans 
were hrst mooted, anq this has Hot en- 
oburaged Swiss lutbbrities atill < reeling 
from the scandal of the under<osted 
Mirage jet aircraft ordered from France. 
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JAGUAR ANNOUNCE 
TWO NEW ILEirmiE MODELS 


to Join the current range of Mark TenJE'TgpefS'model and Mark 2 Jaguars 


To meet u H'orW wide dt'inand for Jaguar cars 
Wliich. whilat retaining ull the refinements 
synonymous with tlie marque, offer even greater 
performance. Jaguar proudly announce tlie 
new4.2 litre W&rk Ten and *E' Ty pc modelsj 
Many new features are incorporated, all of wliicli 
are designed to bring increased comfort atul 
safety to “a special kind of motoring which 
no other car in the w orld can oiicr." 

The -4*2 Mejck Ten. Snloon 

This new model rctaimi aU llie luxury of spacious 
seating for ftve, lino leather up^lstery, folding 
armrests, reclining front scats, deep pile cariK‘ts, 
all round independent susiionsion and disc brakes 
on all wheels—and incorporates many NICW 
feutnnm including NEW Engine, NEW Automatic 
or Manual Gearbox, NEW 'Varamatic’ Towt-r 
Steering (exclusive to Jaguar), NEW Hydraulic 
Brake Servo. Variable fresh air Heating. 
Pre-ongaged Starter Air cold weather cffioii‘ncy. 
AKcriiator giving higher chjirgc at low engine r ji.in. 
New "increased circulation*’ cooling sysUun. 

FROM E21S64.5 (INC. P,T.) 

2‘Ae ^.6 Litre Mark Ten coniiffues uHchaniiuI. 

From £2023,2.1 (inc. 1\T ) 




Tl&e •4*2 ’EJ* Type Q.T. Model 

Preserving the basic rh'sign for which the 'Ji' I'vpc is world fanmns, 
wdth its independent front and rear suspension and‘4 W'heel disc brakes 
this new model offers many major advancenieiits iiuluding NEW Engiue^ 

NJCW Gearbox. NEW pre.ssiirised cooling sy.stein and crosa-llow radiator. 

NEW Hydraulic braking system. NICW 'shaped' .seating. Pre-eiigaged 
starter. Alternator give.s higher charge at lower engine r.p.m. 

OPEN SPORTS £1896,4.7. FIXED HEAD COUPE £1992.17.11 (INC. P.T.) 


The 3.S Litre 'E' type models e^mtinite tinrhaiiged. 
Open sports £1329.13 3 Fived head coupe fIUti.7.1 


[hie. P.T.) 


The 3.4 dr 3,8 Litre Models 

W’llli nilpt>(xable ImkIv ‘stvliii;' -iii'l >.iiarion'5 intn ii»r 
the ‘S’ uiodi’l iiicerinjnilt'B tully iiidcpemiciit mis- 
|M‘nsitiii—«cif aUjustiiig di«o brake'! on alt \rlirrls, 
reciniinprfront seats, lit ni ti. boot, i!!iii 

p‘liol taiikh. AutoiJiatic oi ni.inii.iJ triiii>!niis%Kiii. 
;t 4 LITRE FROM • 3.8 LlTKl FUO.\l 

O75013 9 (INC. I'.T.) 


The 2.4, 3.4 & 3.8 Litre Murk 2 Modi Is 

Ah llic ‘Motor' bdyb "A of biilliaiit 
iJorMc ill town tr-iJiir- with the most c'xhilai 
open piiid jici lormani .Supr»^‘Hir safciv .and r'l.nl 
holding. Disc brakes on all wliei.1^. A\.tilablu \miIi 
anlomjtir ur manual tr.msunssion. 

2.i LM'KK FRO.U ijiats 17 I • 3.4 1 TTKt: FROM 
jCI 4<J3.12.11 . 3.8 n 1 hi: from £l .-iriT. 17.11 

(fNC. r.'i.) 
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BRITAIN 


Retrospect 
on the Campaign 


Our roving correspondent finds 
that lessons for the electioneers 
are visible even before the 
results of the election. 

W ITHIN a few days it will be imptos- 
siblc to view the 1964 election except 
in the light of its result. By then incidents 
which hardly mattered a fortnight ago niay 
have assumed colossal^ and misleading^ 
significance. But some preliminary judg¬ 
ments can already be passed. 

Historians will divide the campaign into 
phases: the lull between the Trades Union 
Congress in early September and the first 

S political broadcasts ; Labour’s “ black 
” when the publication of a National 
Opinion Poll showing the Tories well ahead 
was followed by Mr Wilson’s sourly-greeted 
suggestion that Cbnscrvative malevolence 
lay behind the Hardy Spicer labour dispute ; 
the period of Tory depression following 
Labour’s sudden upsurge in the Sunday 
Telegraph Galhip poll; and the anxious, 
•rrangely muted run-up to polling day. 

By contrast with the 1959 campaign, 
however, the one just ending seems better 
described in terms of ** layers ” rather than 
events.” There were at least four layers, 
none of which infracted in any obvious way 
on the others. The first consisted of the 
t^ee party leaders and their entourages, 
and the scores of journalists following them 
round the country and attending the daily 
press conferences in London. To a remark¬ 
able extent, the world of Smith Square and 
Fleet Street existed on its own, jarred only 
occasionally by the off-^at reports of the 
opinion polls. Publication in the^ Sunday 
papers of gloomy accounts of the disintegra¬ 
tion of Labour’s campaign coincided with a 
(lallup poll showing Labour forging ahead. 
When Mr Selwyn Lloyd let slip a reference 
to the present economic crisis,” his words 
were dissected with delight in Fleet Street— 
and not noticed anywhere else. The ques¬ 
tioning of Sir Alec Douglas-Home at last 
Saturday’s press conference dealt largely 
with an interview which the Foreign Secre¬ 
tary had given to Mr George Gale of the 
Daily Express— 3 n interview which did. not 
appear in many of the paper’s editions. 

The sec6hd layer comprised the party 
workers in the country, particularly the 
candidates and professional agents on ^th 


sides. The ups and 
downs of morale in 
London left them re¬ 
markably unmoved. In 
talking to them, one 
often had the (probably 
correct) impression 
that they neither read 
the national newspapers 
nor watched television. 

They were too busy to 
do so. Labour suffered 
a momentary dip in At No. IO5 refurblil 
morale towards the end 
of black week ; the Tories wore rathef 'dim¬ 
mer expressions at the end. But the majority 
of candidates and agents never seemed as 
elated or depressed as their masters in Smith 
Square. More significanj^ their predictions 
of the outcome varied but little from 
week to week. From the outset, the 
labour party in the country was quietly 
confident of victory; asked whether they 
detected the movement back to Labour in 
early October, party workers stoutly main¬ 
tained they had never detected the move¬ 
ment away from Labour during the summer. 
Conservatives, rightly or wrongly, could 
never match ^Labour’s optimism; they 
thought they could win, but only in fleeting 
moments believed that they really would. 

The third la^r consisted of the opinion 
polls, proliferating and contrary. The Daily 
Mail National Opinion Poll of September 
30th, showing Labour at the nadir of its 
fortunes, was followed only four days later 
by a major Labour upswing in the Sunday 
Teisgraph's Gallup. NOP’s surveys in 
marginal constituencies ran counter to its 
national poll. The Daily Express per¬ 
sistently favoured the Conservatives. If Dr 
Mark Abrams’s Research Services poll in 
The Observer was to be believed, nearly 
one voter in four had nor made up his mind 
with only ten days to go. But, apart from 
the general trends on which they tended to 
agree, the polls were increasingly not 
believed ; they could all be wrong, but they 
could not all be right. 

The fourth layer comprised the electorate 
itself, probably moving far more sluggishly 
than the polls repQjFted, almost cermnly 
little influenced by the faces, on television— 
the grin of Maudfing, the nervous twitch of 
Stewait. Reporters sent to assess the pros- 
peas in marginal constituencies interviewed 



At No. 10; refurbishing the name-plate 


candidates and agents and, often, other 
reporters—but could hardly be expected to 
sound out the voters themselves. The 
parties* own internal communications sys¬ 
tems, designed to bridge the gap between 
leaders and electors, in fact relied entirely 
on the party faithful. The opinion polls not 
only failed to produce agreed results; they 
asked always “ how will you ? ”, rarely 
” why will you ? 

For Harold Wilson it was a carefully 
planned campaign: the long, calculated 
silence of August; the statesmanlike speech 
to the TUG; the neo-Kcnncdyism com¬ 
bined with a concentration on gut issues; 
the final effort to rouse the marginal Labour 
supporter. .Control of the campaign was 
meant to remain in his hands ; it did. The 
spotlight was intended to remain on him; 
it did. George Brown’s tour through the 
back cojuntry only served to dramatise the 
leader’s dominance; at times Mr Brcmn 
seemed to be playing Lyndon Johnson to 
Mr Wilson’s Senator Kenedy. The poUs 
did agree on Harold Wilson’s remartable 
person^ ascendancy over Sir Akc^ 

If succe$.s is reckoned as doing the best 
with what you’ve got, then the Conservative 
campaign was also a success. The Pcixne 
Minister, pluckily confronting often hostile 
audiences in all parts of the country, kept 
the Bomb continually in the forefront. Mr 
Maudling charmed and delighted some 
journalists, though whether his message of 
Labour extravagance penetrated to the 
public is not yet clear. The Tories sought 
deliberately to lower the election’s decibel 
level and, but for Mr Herbert Hill (“ poor 
dears”) and the presses reaction to Mr 
Quintin Hogg (“ adulterers ”), they might 
have succeed^. The lack of strong central 
guidance, which many observers had pre- 
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dieted would be the Tories' undoing, 
seemed not to matter much. 

Despite Mr Hogg,, the canjpaign was 
marked by a striking diminution of tostility 
towards Labour. The fact that Mr Wilson 
was generally accorded a respectful hearing, 
while the Prime Minister was often shouted 
down, testifies not only to the existence of a 
hodtigm deQtmi mit wo the lack of angry 
fire in; TOiir btttu* The polls recorded a 
swiim to the middle classes, 

and I4h0tir itg^ reported an influx of 
buiiciws llid pra prepared to 

he^/j|l Ibe cliiEilMugn. Your correspmi^t 
watdbf^itiosi or the Labour party politicals 
in kwges of respectable, bourgeois 
hoeds* Five years ago they wc^ have 
been barracked; now th^ ytrm fistened to 
in a perhaps mebmcfidy stlenoe. 

Television politics became altogether a 
drug on the market. Audiences for the 
potty broadcasts steadily declined, and in- 
creattog Slumbers simply switched off the 
sound. Tdevision and rsid|b)mta 


their greatest impact in reporting the lexers' 
speeches. For, contrary to what cverjlMxiy^ 
had prophesied when television firs| ap* 
pcared, the campaign of 1964 was essen^lly 
a speech-making campaign. Both Sir Alec 
and Mr Wilson drew immense crowds, 
and a front-bencher on either side could 
often attract several hundred. 

Even the press conferences turned into 
oocasioms for making speeches for the tele- 
vision cameras ; “ press rallies " would have 
been a better term. An effective campaign 
device fesr Labour in 1959, the daily press 
conferences this time fell flat. No major 
news story, apart from Mr Wilfioo's Hardy 
Spicer etieptiry pledge, emerged at any of 
the three parties^ morning sessions, and 
little was ever tord of them again apart 
from brief film-clips on the 6 o’clock news 
and passing references in the cveiwg 
papers. The formula will have to be revised 
next time. Some newspaper journalists arc 
arguing that the failure was largely caused 
by the presence at’the conferences of their 


oi-thofua, bn 4 |ngs p soitia'lull^'-^f 
Cifes, tint e^cnifll, arc m thir p^- 

fSfthaflCc Oft 16101. But thclpurpimfe of thsSse 
mass gatherings was never to take the place 
of co&dential chats wi± select groups of 
newspapermen. It was issues, not the 
occasion for raising them, that were lacking. 
^ In If 59 Tha- Mcmbma pointed to the 
need bringing the law rdadng to tele¬ 
vision into line with that governing the press, 


and also to the desirability of raising the 
limit 00 election expenses/ The absurd 
squabbles, involving theUberd and Q)en-* 
munist palhy ctailns to television time, and a 
mass of agents’ testimony on the ridiculously 
low expenses limit, are a reminder that 
successive Postmaster-Generals and Home 


Secretaries have failed since 1959 to tackle 
either question. Five years ago, in calling 
attention to the need for these reforms, this 
journal remarked: “ Now is the time to start 
campaigning for them.” The time is now. 


The flow of foreign accents and 
foreign cars into Britain's 
hoiiday resorts makes visible 
the importaitt Invisible export 
business of tourism. 

M any a moderniser might find his worst 
fears confirmed by a quick glance at 
the 1963-64 report of the British Travel 
and Holidays Association. The rumours are 
true. Britain is being blazoned forth in the 
tourist markets of the world as the land of 
Shakespeare. beefeaters. guardsmen, 
thatched cottages and sunny villages—a 
nation mesmerised by its own past. 

Nevertheless the value of any export 
orders lost fay this type of publidty- 4 f any 
—^may be ciwarfed by the earnings from 
tourism itself, though its earnings still 
fall short, and by an increasing margin, of 
what British tourists spend abroad. Since 
195^9 spending by fordl^ visitors has risen 
some 60 per cent." Yet avesrage ex¬ 
penditure per visit has fallen from ^100 
to about £92, despite rising pnoes. 
Evidendy the appeal of foreign travel is 
steadily reaching down to lower income 
groups, ateoad as well as at home. 
Despite this shift, aftd the 39 new, hotels 
opened in 1963, tibe stock of hotel accom¬ 
modation in the medium antt higher price 
brackets is still considered inadequate. The 
industry is having to adjust not only to 
rising living standwds generally but* also to 
the gradual , replacement of the average 
British tourist by the rather wealthier 
average foreign visitor. This is not because 
foreigners are richer as such, but because 
the wealthier Briton has already been going 
abroad for his holiday lor some time. More¬ 
over a large port of hotel capacity is in the 
wrong places, siidi as the seaside towns. 
I'he visitor from a sunnier country prefers 
London, and inland favourites like Oxford, 



Stratford, Windsor and Edinburgh^ and 
more recently the Highlands, Now the 
BTHA is promoting otter new tourist areas 
such as Wales, and others—-such as York¬ 
shire and North-East England—^that teve 
barely bfaen discovered even by the British 
tourist. 

But the association is on less side ground 
when pressing lor special concessions 
to the hotel and catering trade to 
cope with the increasing demand. In par¬ 
ticular it favours the provision of long term 
loans at ‘‘ normal ” rates of interest by 
public authorities, certain changes in the 
taxation allowances, and improvement 
grants. At present the investment allow¬ 
ance and ordinary depreciation allowaftces 
are not available for capital ^penditure on 
non-indtistrial buildings, ^uch as hotels and 
restafurants. But so long as no more than 
9 per cent of visitor traffic to good class 
hotels consists of foreign visitors, any special 
relief to the hotel industry will inevitably 
look more like a subsidy to expense account 
spending than a boost to exports. Assistance 
to the irrausrry'coutd be given mother wgys. 
Reception, tnfermatioft and pufriSbity ser¬ 
vices could be improved, administrattve 


formalities simplified, and (as the BTHA 
wdl knows) much more attention could be 
given to ways of staggering holidays (to 
spread demand and reduce the hotel in¬ 
dustry’s unit overhead costs) and to the 
growdi of organised travel. 


What’s On TV-^Dally 
or Weekly 

Aa radio and TV programmes in the 
daily newspapers have grpwn more 
detailed in the past few years, sales of 
both commercial TV’s weekly TV Times 
and the BBC's Radio Times have 
declined. Both have responded (TV 
Times the sooner) with colour for both 
advertising and editorial pages, and 
brighter telepersonal chit-chat. 

The Radio Times has the twin 
advantages of including sound radio 
programmes,, and of covering the 
whole countfyl The TV Times has to 
conform to a varied regional pattern of 
programmes; and several regional TV 
eonlraetora publish their own maga¬ 
zines. In the important Midlands area 
Odhams (and ATV and ABC the con¬ 
tractors) now publish The TV World: 
the brave attempt by the TV Times to 
publish a general Tv magazine there, 
minus the programme details, seems 
doomed. 


Awrag# net sales per publishing day 


RADIO TIMES 



•keg 


TV TIMES 


wsf bo ■ ' el /As as 
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Ventilating a factory Is a specialist 
business. It demands practical ex- 
, perience not only of factory buildings 
but of manufacturing processes and 
plant layout Over the past 30 years 
Colt have built up an unrivalled fund 
of this experience through investigat¬ 
ing thousands of factory ventilation 
problems on the spot They oarry out 
over .100. investigations every week 
If you bavea ventilation probiern. call 
in Colt hPw. Ring: ELMbrIdge 0161 
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or write to Colt Ventilation & Heating 
Limited, Surbiton, Surrey. 



for indi^i^ irentHation 
and lieatin§ 
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The Battle of Europe 


Atlantic Crisis : Ametican Diplomacy Con¬ 
fronts a Resurgent Europe 

By Robert Klciraan. 

\\\ U". Norton, New York. 158 pagJs. 
$^• 95 * 

Pr^histoire dcs Etats-Unis de PEurope 

By Acliillc Albonetti. 

liJitions Paris. 327 pages. 25 francs. 

T fiM more books appear on the common 
market the more cne gathers the impres¬ 
sion that the best arc essentially about the 
tangled relations cf Britain and the Six. 
This may only prove that bad news makes 
the best news. But more probably it 
reflects the fact that it was only during the 
talks on Britain's entry that the poutical 
potentialities of the common market really 
surfaced from the ocean of economics which 
obscured them. This was as true for the 
Six themselves as for the British: it was out¬ 
side interest in European unity that suddenly 
aroused the Six from their regional cosiness 
to an astonished sense d their impact on 
the world. If they have done nothing else, 
the u^appy relations with Britain have 
graven the common market on the map for 
everyone aincemed. 

Thus, much the best books printed in 
Britain have been Miss Nora Belotf's bril¬ 
liant summary, The General Says No,”* 
and Mrs Miriam Gimps's authoritative 
” Britain and the European Community. 
And two of the most illuminating foreign 
books are Mr Robert ^Clciman's ** Atlantic 
Crisis ” and Signor Achille Albonetti's 
Italian survey of postwar European inte¬ 
gration—available in a French translation 
as the Pr^hisioirc des IiUts-Unis 
de THurope.'* Difterent as they are, these 
two books are similar in their assumptions 
that the British have largely brought their 
troubles on themselves and that it is pos¬ 
sible as well as necessary to come to terms 
with General dc Gaulle. 

Mr Kleiman's short book is a refreshing 
novelty in that it is written on the scale 
of a novella^ with an evident desire to distil 
and shape the argument into the most com¬ 
pelling and aesthetic form. Its analysis of 
the contradictory mixture of stirrings to¬ 
wards national greatness and independence 
in President Kennedy's policies, of British 
haverings on the common market and of 
the contrast between the summer of'1962 
when General de Gaulle probably could not 
afford to veto Britain's entry and the 
sequence of later events that made it easy 

• Penguitu 3 s. 6 J. 
t Oxford i'nhefviry PresSp 63s, 


for him to do so, is lucid to the point of 
brilliance. The portrait of the general, too, 
is excellent, with its emphasis on the fact 
that he positively welcomes even adverse 
criticism of himself, because “ to be great 
is to sustain a great quarrel.” But where 
Mr Kleiman fails to carry conviction is in 
his plea that General de Gaulle is ** negoti¬ 
able and could be handled if the United 
States were to encourage Britain and France 
to ** organise, and provide warheads for, an 
integrated European force open to others 
and co-ordinated with the United States." 
Who, of this pair, would the integrator be? 

Mr Kidman's anxiety to repair the 
weaknesses of Anglo-Saxon policy to the 
point of ignoring the obstacles raised by 
General dc Gaulle’s nationalist intent hsf 
led to his being taxed with being '*an Ameri¬ 
can gauliist.” Signor Albonetti, a young 
Italian ofhcial, close to the rising stars of 
the centre of the Christian Democrat party, 
has been suspected of similar sympathies 
in Rome. This is almost certainly inaccu¬ 
rate, but it is understandable, because the 
ruling passion of his record of Eurc^an 
integration up to 1963 is irriution with Bri¬ 
tain's failure to t^ow in its lot with the 
Federalists of the Six. If anyone wants 
hitherto little known documentation on the 
dilatory and even subversive motions of 
British European policy, particularly in the 
early nineteen-fifties, then Signor Albonetti's 
book is the encyclopedia to consult. Bias 
makes good pamphleteers as wdl as good 
historians, and Signor Albonetti's book, cem- 
taining an appreciable amount of original 
material and at times palpitating with the 
underratdl drama of the conference table, 
hovers between the two. It is surely too 
mqch to shed a blinding light on British 
unwOlingness to integrate, but to forget, or 
rather treat dispassionately, the obstacles the 
French too have cast in the way of unity. 
But then the French have contributed to 
the European movement as well as detracted 
from it, and Signor Albonetti’s feelings 
(though written down a few years back) go 
a long way towards making clear the sus¬ 
picion of British motives that still plays an 
important part in relations between this 
country, knd the continent. 

Too much of die ralitv of the political 
battles over Eurt^ has been lost in the 
polite public veiling of private clashes of 
opinion. In their very different ways, Mr 
lUeiman's under-the-table reporting of 
little known exchanges between the great 
of the world, in the classical tradition of 
the senior American reporter, and Signor 
Albonetti's blow by blpw reminiscences of 
encounters across the green table, both 


bring some cf that reality to the armchair 
observer. They provide only a fitful light 
on the story and more on the past than the 
present. But without that light, essential 
parts of the background would be lost. 

America at War 

The United States and World War 11: 

Tzoo Volumes 

By A. Russell Buchanan. 

Harper and Rotv. 661 pages in all. 45s. 
each clothbound, 17s. each paperbnund. 

T o write about the United States in the 
last world war is, in effect, to write the 
history of the war itself, minus two com¬ 
ponents, one temporal, the other spatial; 
temporally one may omit the two pre-Pearl 
E|arix>ur years, spatially one may omit the 
Russo-German front. Otherwise the 
American story interlocks at almost every 
point with the stories of its allies and its 
enemies. 

Thus when the editors of the New 
American Nation Series come to this point 
in their rough continental story they were 
wise to recognise that the four years 1941 
to 1945 American history into a new 
dimension ; it becomes for the first time 
truly global; the Gl becomes what Tommy 
Atkins long had been, a globetrotter. This 
expansion of the United States to cover the 
seven years, if nor all the land masses, is 
fairly reflected in the decision to spread this 
episode of the nation's story over two 
volumes ; nothing less would do if a decent 
balance was to be preserved with the earlier 
narratives, and even with his extra space 
Mr Buchanan is sometimes obliged to com¬ 
press phases which might naturally be 
treated at greater length. We know so 
much by now about this war. and we ha no 
argued the toss about so many issues that 
have literally meant life or death to their 
participants, that compression must always 
be painful and may easily be unjust. 

Thus sheer extent is the author's first 
problem. The second is diffusion. Britain's 
second world war has an essential unity and 
focus derived from the struggle to survive 
of an island which is also the centre of an 
inter-continental web. There is the unity 
of empire. There is also the unity of toul 
war. Strategy is one, whether it is con¬ 
cerned with invasion at home or offensively 
abroad. The distinction between domestic 
and foreign disappears; the home front is 
simply the other side of the military penny. 
Every asf^ct and detail of the nation's 
existence is caught up and fused into one 
effort, the fight for survival. 

The United States was spared—or, as 
one might often think, denied—this. As 
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Landmark in the fairy-tale town 


You are only a couple of kilometres up the 
road ft^m Hans Christian s house 

when you sight the new landmark at Odenee. 
More science-flction-looklng than fairy-tale, 
long silver torpedoes of stored liq.uefied 
petroleum gas stretch out in the sun. 

This is the new Gulf-Gas supply point—the 
lai-gest in Denmark., It is one of a series of 
new terminals from which Gulf supplies 
liquefied petroleum gas across the whole of 
Scandinavia. 


Gulf Is now at work in thirteen European 
countries. Examples are: new marketing op¬ 
erations in Italy and Britain; new refineries 
in Holland, Denmark and one planned for the 
UK. All backed by Gulf’s worldwide resources. 

Along with Gulf’s petroleum products, over 
four hundred of theiUi comes its vast stock¬ 
pile of knowledge and technology which will 
put more oil,,more ^ergy, to workfor Europe. 

GuUOilCQrporation,Pmiiburgh,Pennsylvania, 
USA, and Uirovahoui the world. 
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Mf Buchanan says^ ^ the United States was 
not fighting an all-out war/’ It did not 
draft labour, or totally mobilise industry, 
or completely ration consumption, or for¬ 
swear the pleasures of politics or even 
faaion. Its great strength permitted it to 
tenjoy guns and butter. From this pro¬ 
ceed many problems, political and diplo¬ 
matic, even upm occasion military, which 
strike any Jbitish observer forcibly. Mr 
Buchanan records the phenomenon but 
hardly explores its implications. In this 
sense die distinctive character of die 
American war effort escapes him. 

ile is hard put to it to impose g 
un^ HOtt ilie'military story. The unityr^ 
flhst: iU 4 was FDX!|i and he di^ as he hhl ^ 
nmst iw h^ thinking noaoiai- 
paper. $0niM of Mr BucSimaii^b. 
s^y i«;bvdii4 m |6 apeak* Irom iAeM 
mand level upward. This provides a net 
gain in directness and clarity, but a certain 
price is paid in that wc are seldom asked to 
consider alternatives or to ask questions. 
Basically this is a narrative, not an analytical 
history. As such it is fair and balanced 
and reliable. It is seldom stimulating or 
incisive. It will not often be read for 
pleasure, but it will be found convenient 
and reliabJe as a work of reference. 

Modernisation 

Shakespeare’s Sonnets 

Edited by W. G. Ingram and Theodore 
Redpath. 

University of London Press. 416 pages. 35s. 

T his new edition of the Sonnets has cer¬ 
tain negative virtues; it firmly refuses 
all biographical speculation and so refrains 
from encumbering the poenj^ yi th the 
grosser kinj^s^gditoriaimipe^enoe. The 
n<Sr fra£aoml questions concerning the 
Fair Youth, the Efiirk Lady, the Rival Poet 
and Mr W. H. are all shelved, together with 
the apparently insoluble problems concern¬ 
ing dating and sequence. With no axes to 
grind, the editors have concentrated on 
ducidating the meaning of words and 00 
providjing a modenitsM text for those 
readers who mij^t be puzzled hy R straight 
reprint of the Quarto. Their oomffientary 
is unquestionam much fuller and franker 
oian that offered fay the dd Arden edition 
(still the standard text in England), and in 
some matters it supplements that of the 
New Variorum, which is the naist exhaustive 
yot produeecL The notes, arc dctai)ed and, 
especially on semantic points, carefully con¬ 
sidered, but a sense of oppressive academic 
weight is avoided—partly as a result of the 
format, which is comortably spacious: one 
sonnet occupies the fighthand pi^e ybilc 
the notes are on th^ Jeft, Bteept when 
occasionally they spill over on to the foot 
Cf Ihc right, 

A modernised Shakespeare must always 
be a simplified Shakespeare. This edition 
makes liberal use of dashes where the ' 
Quarto uses the quieter pointing of commas. 
The effect is sometimes a little harsh and 
violent. The opening line of Sonnet 90, for 
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example, appears in the Quarto as Then 
hate me wm thou wilt, if ever* now,” ; in 
the A^n as ^*Then bate me when thou 
wilt; if ever, now;”; and in this edition as 
“Then hate me when thou wilt—if ever, 
now—”. Here the new punctuation gives 
the line a slightly anachronistic rawness. 
In many other places the dashes supplied 
by the edij^ nave an explanatory func¬ 
tion: dbey are particularly fond of them 
at the end of the thirteenth line, c.g.* in 
Soniit;t .^7; **Thus have I had thee aa a 
dreaa| 4 ^ flatter—- In sleep a king, but 
matter ”, where the 

contppti Skself with a comma. Thesa dme^ 
hiay Jkelp lame readers to get the ,gwis«t. ; 
btlief^''i|^^ will prefer the mpg 't^^AOent 

... puockmmmi HMKom ar .me ^ of 

S(mnet^4f ^ in dhec» 
ably oiir choice of tones. 

In the commentary the editors make their 
presence felt much more discr^tly. They 
take advantage of post-Emponian methods 
of analysing poetic ambiguity and frequent¬ 
ly offer alternative readings. ^ “ We leave 
die reader to judge ” is a pleasingly charac¬ 
teristic remark. The general tone is one 
of almost placid scholarly detachment; and 
possibly the reader new to the sonnets might 
gain a more urgent and exciting initiation 
from Mr Mbxw Seymemr-Smith's recent 
edition, slighter than this, but more pas¬ 
sionately tendentious. This is not to decry 
the work of the present editors. It will be 
useful for students at all levels. One is left 
marvelling afresh at the power and beauty 
of these often very dij^ult poems and 
deploring the fact that many of me finest of 
them (36, 53, 57 and 7iaDBaag them) 
still seem so knowff, oecause insuffi- 
cently fiVanable, to the general reader. 

Seen from Scotland 

Constitutional Law 
By J. D. B. Mitchell. 

W, GHen under the auspices of the Scottish 
Universities Law Institute. 340 pages. 65s. 

I T is It compMihent to Professor Mitchell 
to say that he has written the most diffi¬ 
cult book about cmistitutioAal law since Sir 
Ivor Jennings published ** The Law and the 
Constitution.” But whereas Sir Ivor 
definitely aimed at writing a book about 
rather than a te^ook on icqnstitutional law 
(and succeeded^ frottgsor Mitchell has pub¬ 
lished a treatise (the first in a series of 
institutional works on Scottish Igw) eiuicd 
at practitioners ai^ students, ^c.wonders 
what they make of it all. It is cqticeaoed 

with the constitution of Great Britain as 
seen from the Scottish standpoint. The law 
relating to the Coonnonwealth is (very 
sensibly) omitted... The book reveals great 
learning in all areas of the. subject: on 
purely Scottish matters the author shows a 
remarkable grasp of the confused and com¬ 
plex tnateriti. It is scrupulously accurate— 
and has been printed with a care rarely 
shown by English legal publishers, albeit on 
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rather grey paper. author shows 

remarkable jincirative' analytidal power, 
and on the difficult topics where law and 
poEtics meet he is enlightened, cautious and 
inrercsting. 

But unfortunately Professor Mitchell’s 
style is often opaque and allusive. It would 
be too much to expect the clarity and per¬ 
suasiveness of Dicey, or the brisk, compact 
liveliness of Sir Ivor ; but if the writer of 
a textbook is to gain the attention of his 
readers he must state the relevant facts and 
rules with the maxirnum simplicity before 
going on to argue about their merits. Pro¬ 
fessor Mitchell seems to find it difficult to 
do this; he is also apt to inflict on the 
reader footnotes of great length and com¬ 
plexity. (Some pages, for ^htance 55, 66, 
with ffie text occupying about one third of 
the page, lotAlike an article in an American 
legal periodicalV He has also chosen an 
arrangement wluch the ordinary sttldeht will 
surely find almost insuperably difficult. The 
first third of the book, ts devoted to a dis¬ 
cussion, at a very high level of generality, 
of the main sources and principles of con¬ 
stitutional law. No less than 24 pages are 
devoted to an acute examination of recent 
difficulties in the doctrine of parliamentary 
sovereignty ; it will be required reading for 
all advano^ students of public law, but it 
should not precede a statement of the ele¬ 
mentary rules about the structure and func¬ 
tion of Parliament. 

Some of these pages ought well have been 
given up to providing simple factual infor¬ 
mation about some of the persons and events 
mentioned.. No doubt north of the Tweed 
everyone at once recalls the precise historical 
context of the Claim of Right or the 
l^eclaration of ‘Arbroath, but it would be a 
pity if this book were read only in Scotland- 
The uon-Scptiish reader would also wel? 
come more than a few lines on the Scottish 
Standing CbmmSttec of the House of Com¬ 
mons, or a page and a half on the Scotti^ 
Office—and, above all, a fuller discussion of 
how the Scots protect personal liberty with¬ 
out of the writ of habeas corpus. 


Emerging fivm Ohscunty 

Communiam in Rumania, t944—1962 

By Ghita loncscu. 

Oxford University Press for the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs. 394 pages. 

45s. 

O NLY a few years ago the Rumanian com¬ 
munist regime was accounted one of 
the more obscure members of the Soviet 
block. Now therefore that it has managed 
to acquire a certain notoriety through its 
independent stand towards Moscow’s plans 
for the economic integration of eastern 
Europe, the publication in English of a full 
account of the realme’s background and pre¬ 
sent pqUeies! is iiU the more to be welcomed. 
Tlie author’s are plainly not pro-, 

communist. He does not ignore the less 
reputable aspects th^ renme’s the to' 
p^er—like'the use on a large scaQe of 
forced labour, or the pressure put oh the 
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peasants tp join the collecdves---which today 
the government’s spokcMuen; prtfer to skate 
over lightly or deny altogether. On the other 
hand, he is perfectly fair-minded about the* 
economic successes of recent yt^s and about 
such problems as the position^ of the 
Hui^ariaa minority in Transylvania ; nor 
does he gloss over the economic mi^ 
management of the prewar governments 
in Rumania. 

In a lengthy introduction Mr lonescu 
describes the prewar history of the 
Rumanian communist party against the 
background of the country’s political and 
economic history. He then describes 
the gradual establishment of communis*: 
control over the country between August, 
1944, when King Michael got rid of 
the pro-Nazi dictator, General Antoncscu 
(the communist party then being a quite 
insignificant factor in the situation) and 
December, 1947, when the communists 
finally got rid of the king. Mr lonescu points 
out that the vital part played by the Soviet 
army and Moscow, which is now thoroughly 
minimised in Rumania, was at first—up to, 
about I9$9—^fully and freely acknowledged 
by the communists. 

The rest of the book describes the various 
vicissitudes of communist rule ih Rumania 
over the past fifteen years. The analysis is 
presented, as it must he if it is to be properly 
understood, against , the background of the 
developments that were ta^g place in: 
Moscow at the same time. The book ends 
with a brief discussion of the significance ol 
Rumania's recent assertion of iiidcpendence 
of Moscow. A particidaily interesting sec¬ 
tion discusses the social, effects of the 
regime’s successes in industrialisation and 
the possible developments of the party’s 
relations with the growing army of techno¬ 
crats who have an increasing vested interest 
in the subility of the regime. 


Haw Mexico Does It 

Public Policy and Private Enterprise 
in Mexico 

Edited by Raymond Vernon. 

Harvard University Press. London: Oxford 
University Press. 332 pages. 56s. 

HIS bcH)k contains very useful material 
for anyone interested in knowing not 
only how Mcxicx)’s economy works, but also 
how its government functions. The book 
consists of four essays: on the government 
take-over of the electric power industry; 
on the growth of Mexico's banking syst^; 
on the evolution of that uniquely Mexican 
institution the Nackmal Financiera ; and on 
the use of tariffs and import permits to build 
national industry. Each of the writers shows 
that to eschew scholars’ gobblecWgook is 
no bar to conveying a great deal of detailed 
information. 

Withput particularly intending to, all four 
essays provide striking evidence of the 
extent to which Mexico is ruled by the ad 
hoc dedsibns of individual men mner than 
^ thclkws processed through the one-party* 
Congress. Indeed, as Miguel * 5 . WionczCK 
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says in bi$ pn the powet 

over, * ' ' ^ 

whereas In eoumrief; AiiiAo^’Saicnn 
statutes lend ro be >eir-apcriitive^ 
lethal s>stcni piovides that no law may enter 
into f<u*cc unless tullowed by 4V supplcmenuntt 
rc{;uluiion—a ' b>’ iltc' 

executive branch. 

One consequence of this flexible approach 
was that, as Mr Wionczck points out. the 
big electric concerm were able to sell ogt 
cm quite satisfactory terms; on the other 
hand (its be does iiot say) some of the small 
privately owned generating liystems, lacking 
the ties whb big international lending organ¬ 
isations that hc4xd the bargaining position 
of the big aimpanics, had to submit to con¬ 
siderable official bullying and accept what¬ 
ever terms they were offered. 

The ^ctiion on Mexico's banking aystein, 
by David H* Shelton of the University of 
Delaware^ includes a goexi, succinct state¬ 
ment of how prugipatic and unbothered by 
ideology the gpvcmmem's economic prac¬ 
tices have been. He says that,in Mexico 
the terms “ public sector ” and “private 
sector” arc used with a spcciaLmeaning. 

Public sectorembraces more than fully 
governmental ownership and operation, k 
includes also a number of enterprises whose 
ownership is partly public and partly private 
but whose contml is public. Further, funds 
from the public sector are often uned in 
Myxico CO assist essentially private firms, and 
representatives of the pubik-iectpr cimties 
may even be directors of such firms. 

The Nacional Financigra, or national 
financing institution, is typical of this 
empirical approach. Mt Calvin P. Blair 
of the University of Texas says in his essay 
that it is a complex institution which com¬ 
bines subtle elements of public and private 
influence.” Its duties include national econ¬ 
omic development, state' intervention M 
industry, social control of business, and 
general protection of the public interest. 
“ Ic takes on private capitaflists as its part¬ 
ners, frequently rescues a mismanaged 
private venture, and regularly lends money 
to private and public firms in same 
industry."' 

But perhaps it is in the administration of 
import controls that flexibificy really comes 
into its own. Rafael l^ierdo, the consult¬ 
ing economist who writes this section, indi¬ 
cates that vu'tually any manufacturer with 
a plausible case can be fairly sure of being 
granted tariff protection; if that is not 
sufficient, he can probably obtain relegation 
of the competing imports to the previous 
permit ” list, whkh means that sut^ goods 
cannot be imported without a previously- 
obtained specific pennit; and ff the pro¬ 
tected manufacturer con^^bniis enough, rbc 
permit will not be granted. ScSor bquserdo 
adds: No matter vrhy a product is yiaood 
on the licensing list, once it gets there it. 
is rarely removed." 

Dr Rayn^d Vernopi oi Harvard, the 
editor of this useful collection, contributes 
an introductory essay^ which, points, the 
moral: “A proper knowle^e of mg bureau¬ 
cratic maae pe individuals who operate 
iVii; rccopiised, therefore^ is an ihd'^pehs- 
ahle attribute of the effectivi^ Mexican 
entrepreneur.” Indeed, yes. ^ 
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Africa *s Engine of Growth 

Forcljni Trade and Economic Devdop- 
mentIn Africa ^ 

By S. Daniel Neumark 
Food Research Institute, Stanford Univer¬ 
sity, 234 pages. $6.95- 

T his short book falls into three parts: 

historical description, analysis of past 
African dcvelopnicnt, and theoretical con-^ 
elusions. In the first two, Professor 
Neutnark is hi^y successful, and the weak¬ 
ness of the third part, which only occupies 
one chapter, comes as a surprise and a 
disappointment. 

The chapters on African trade, from 
600 BC to the*beginning of European settle¬ 
ment, well spiced with quotations, from 
Rabbi Benjamin, Leo Africanus, and other 
travellers, are fascinating. Professor 
Neumark’s account of the effects of later 
trade with Europe, and of European settle¬ 
ment, while less entertaining, are equally 
interesting for his analysis of the develop¬ 
ment of trade and inland transport. His 
account of the change from shifting cultiva¬ 
tion to permanent agriculture is typically 
illuminating; he explains how, in a market 
economy, the change usually occurs because 
producers wish to remain near their 
markets, and leads to greater efficiency 
because cash earners can afford the capital 
and fertilisers needed to maintain and 
improve soil fertility. By contrast, in a sub¬ 
sistence economy the change to permanent 
agriculture is forced by population pres¬ 
sure ; in this case producers have no means 
of maintaining soil fertility, and face a 
steady deterioration in their standard of 
Uving. 

Professor Neumark's final chapter, 
"International Trade,” intended to draw 
theoretical conclusions from the earlier 
analysis, is an anticlimax. He attacks two 
theories, but appears to have misunderstood 
one, and fails to specify either the author or 
the exact nature of the other. In the first 
place, he seems to believe that his convinc¬ 
ing account of foreign trade’s role as an 
"engine of growth” in Africa is enough 
to refute all criticism of a free trade policy, 
and never mentions the possibility that res¬ 
tricted trade might be better than either 
free trade or no trade. Secondly, he attacks 
writers who believe that agricultural produc¬ 
tion must bo expanded before industrialisa¬ 
tion can proceed further, because he believes 
that agricultural supply will only increase 
in response to increased demand. Here he 
ignores the possibility of widening local 
ckmand by means of lowering production 
costs. One suspects that this is the very 
possibility his opponents have in mind, and 
that once again Professor Neumark has 
•voided the real issue. 

These criticisms fortunately only apply 
to the last of eleven chapters, and the 
information and analysis which form the 
main part of the book make it well worth 
reading. 


PAPERBACK SELECTION: 

The selection which was begun in last week\ 
issue is concluded below: 

Liierature aod Literary CHtidsiii: 

To THE Lighthouse. 236 pages. Mr.s. 
Damoway. 214 pages, The Waves. 255 
pagcii. All by Virginia Woolf. 4s. 6d. each. 
(Modern CJassics.) Modi.kn Poets, 6. By Jack 
(tlemo fff at. 120 pages. 2s. 6d. Antholoc'.v 
OF Islamic Literatitre: From the Rise of 
Islam to Modern Times. Edited by James 
Kritzcck. 400 pages. 7s. 6d. (Pelican Original. ) 
Lady with Lai^kX*: and Other Stories. By A. 
Chekhov. (Translated by DiH’id Magarshack.) 
281 pages. 5s. (CHasHics.) Sentimental 
lioucATiON. By G. Flaubert. (Translated by 
Robert Baldick.) 430 pages. 6s. (Qassks.) 
MiiDiTATioN.s. By Marcus Aurelius. (Transbiied 
and introduced by Maxwell Staniforth.) 187 
pages. 4s. (Classics.) Penguiu. 

I’liE CoNc.isK Oxford Dictionary of Quota¬ 
tions. 4K1 pages. 8.s. 6d. The Art of Jame.s 
J ovrj, : Method and Design in “Ulysscs" and 
“ Finnegans Wake.'’ By A. Walton Litz. 160 
pages. Ks. (Ckilaxy.) Jonathan Swift: Essays 
on his Satire and Other Studies. By Herbert 
Davis. 298 pages. 13s. 6d. (Galaxy.) Oxford 
Vnivcrsiiy Press. 

A Guiim to the Pi.ays of Behnaku Shaw. By 
C. B. Purdom. 344 pages. 12s. 6d. (35s. cloth- 
bound.) (University.) Shakfsfeaue’s Hls- 
TOHiBS. By Lily B. Campbell 346 pages. 
12s. 6d. (University.) Methuen. 

Liiii'.s Handicap. 302 pages. Tin: Day's 
Work. >18 pages. Soiamers Three. 285 pages. 
Many Inventions, 288 pages. Plain Tales 
prom the Hills. 255 pages. Wee Willie 
W iNKiE AND Other Stories. 287 pages. All 
by Rudyard Kipling. 6s. eadi. (Si. Martin's 
Library Series.) Macmillan. 

A New Approach to Joyce: Tlic “Portrait of 
the Artist " as a Guidebook. By Robert S. Ryf. 
211 pages. 16s. Universiry of Califontia Press. 
Londou: Cambridge Vniversity Press. 

The Age of Johnson: Fssavs Presented to 
Qiauncey Brewster Tinker. Hditcd by Frederick 
W. lltlles. 441 pages. 18s. 6d, Yale University 
Press. 

Parodies : An Anthology from Chaucer to 
Becrliolim—^and After. by Dwight Mac¬ 

donald. 597 pages. 15s. Fahe}. 

The Biiac.avad Gita. Translated and inter¬ 
preted by Franklin Edgerton. 214 pages. 11s. 
Hdfper and Row. 

The Poetry op Shake.spkakf's Piavn Bv 
F. E. Ilalliday. 194 page’s. lOs. 6d. (Papeidue. 
Duckivorih. 

SllAKriSPLAlU/S C'RITICS t UOM JONSON TO 
Auden: A Medley of Judgments, Edited by 
A. M, l:a.siman and G. B. Harrison 3o4 pages. 
3ls. 6d. (55s. clothbound.) Vuncrsiiv of AJk /i/- 
gan Press. I^ondon: Cresset Pres:., 


Philos4ipiiy and Religion : 

Factts and Values: Studies in Ethical Analysis. 
By Charles L. Stevenson. 253 pages. 12s. 6d. 
Yale University Press. 

The Yckji and the Cximmi.ss.m« : and Other 
F.ssays, By Arthur Kocstler. 256 pages. 10s. 6d. 
Cape. 

Millennium and Utopia. By E.** L. Tuveson. 
262 pages. 14s. Harper and Row. 

Themis: A Study of the Social Origins of 
Greek Religion. By Jane Ellen Harrison. 595 
pages. 15s, Met'tiu Press. 


A Handbook of Gabbk Mythoijogv. By H. J. 
Rose. 372 pages. ,12 h. 6d. (36s, clotlibound.) 
(University.) Methuen. 

Gods and Myths op Northern Europe. By 
H. R. Ellis Davidson. 251 pages. 4s. 6d. (Peli¬ 
can Original.) Penguin, 


Sctence and Psychology: 

A ..Dictionary of Psychology. By James 
Drever. 320 pages. 5.s. (Reference BcH)ks.) 
Memory. (Reissue.) By Ian M. L. Hunter. 328 
pages. 6s. (Pelican Original.) The Origins 
and Growth of Physical Science: Volumes 
I and II. Edited by D. L. Hurd and J. J. Kip¬ 
ling. 343 and 427 pages. 6 m. each. (Pelican.) 
The Origins and Skowth of Scientific 
Biology. F.dited by Arthur Rook. 403 pages. 
5s. (Pelican.) Penguin. 

Science, Faith and Society. By Michael 
Polanyi. 96 pages. IOh. 6d. Tup. Structure 
OF Scientific Revolutions. By Thomas S. 
Kuhn. 187 piyfes, 10s. 6d. Uffivei'sity of 
Chicago Press. 

Repetition. By S. Kierkegaard. 144 pages. 
12s. Concepts of Mass in Classical and 
Modern Physics. By Max Jammer. 238 pages. 
13s. Harper and Row. 

Recreations in the Theory op Numbers: 
Tlie Queen of Mathematics Entertains. By 
Allicrt H. Beiier. 365 pagea. 16s. Dover Ptibit- 
cations, New York. London: Constable, 

The Release and Use of Atomic Energy. By 
T. E. AUibone. 170 pages. 16s. (University.) 
Methuen. 


Sociology ; 

The Eclipse of* Community: An Interpreta¬ 
tion of American Studies. By Maurice R. Stein. 
352 pages. 15s. Contemporary Sociological 
THEOR ir..s. By P. A. Sorokin. 803 pages. 28s. 
The Eighth Generation Grows Up. Edited 
by J. H. Rohrer and M. S. Edmonson. 354 
pages. 138. The Negro in America. By A. 
Rose. 358 pages. 15s. When Prophecy Fails. 
By I-. Festinger et al. 253 pages. 12s. Foli,ow- 
ING the C:oix>k Line : American Negro Citizen¬ 
ship in the Progressive Era. By Ray Stanuard 
Baker. 329 pages. 178. Democracy in Jones- 
ville: a Study in Quality and Inequality. By 
W. Llcyyd Warner and Associates. 325 pages. 
158. CHit.nREN OF Bondage: The Personality 
Development of Negro Youth in the Urban 
South. By Alison Davis and Jolin Dollard. 323 
pages. 14s. The Behaviorai, Sciences 'Hiday. 
Edited by Bernard Berelsoii. 286 pages. 13s. 
Harpei and Raw. 

Britain in the SixTn..s: The Other England. 
By Ciooffrev Modi house. 190 pages. 3s. 6d, 
(Special.) Penguin, 

Labor and Management in iNDrsmiAL 
Sociiiiv. By Clark Kerr. 398 pages. ^1.45. 
Doubleduy^ New York. 

The M0RMON.S. By Thomas F. O'Dea. 300 
pages. 14s. Vniversity oj Chicago Press. 

The Negro Potentiai.. By Eli Ginzbcrg, 160 
pages. 9s. 6d. Columhih University Press. 


Miscellaneous : 

A Guide 1^0 English Schools. By Tyrrell 
Burgess. 205 pages. 38. 6d. (Pelican Original.) 
Writing Technical Reports. By B. M. 
Cooper. 188 pages. 3s. 6d. (Pelican.) Hatred, 
Ridicule or Contempt: A Book of Libel C3ases. 
By Joseph Dean. 27^ages. 4s. 6d. Mbsdames, 
Messieurs: The AlV French Scries, Volume 
IV. By Vivian Rowe. 205 pages. 3s. 6d. 
Penguin. 
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LONDON’S BAJ^QUEfJNG CENTRE 


CONNAUGHT ROOMS 


Service with Flair 



Banquet for 800? Luncheon for 18 VIP s? 
When the Connaught Rooms arrange 
things for you, the success of your function 
is a foregone conclusion. Fine foods, won¬ 
derful wines, perfect service. Whetlier you 
hanker for out-of-aeason strawberries or 



n 


sucking pig, wc will find what you like, at 
a cost you will like. May we send you our 
booklet, Dining in a Great Tradition, 
to prove it? Please fill in tlie coupon, or 
contact us direct at Holborn 78,11* . 



'I'Ih* (inn ra' NUpiitJCT, Coniiiiunfif Rix^ihh, (it. Qia'cii Stm-t, Loruum, 
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Quite a shape. 

A lot pf the containers we’re asked to make at 
United Glass have interesting shapes. 

But Rpt all pf them arc efficient designs. 

Sometintes there is a potential wcakne.ss in the 
container wall. Or the shoulder angle Is too sharp. 

United Glass can see those faults while your 
packaging is still in the design stage. 

And often, only an ihiperceptible modification is 
needed to make a good package out of a potentially 
bad one. 

United Glass has an outstanding team of design¬ 
ers who know as much about glass as they know 


about package design. A lot of packaging people 
like to talk to them while their new container is 
still in the planning stage. 

This makes a lot of sense to a lob of people. 

Our design service is just one Of 10 good reasons 
why so many packag€i*s come to United Glass. 

If you’d like to hear about the other 9, give us a 
call. 

You’ll find we have a lot more to offer than just 
an eye for a pretty shape. * 


UNITED GLASS 


Leicester House, Leicester Square, London/W.C.2. Gerrard 8611 
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Companies Outgrow Countries 

A new land of economic animal—mastodons of the future?- -is 
displacing growing weight throughout the world economy 


O NE investment decision acted upon by Royal Dutch/ 
Shell early this year appears to have affected Brito’s 
balance of payments about half as much—though in 
the opposite direction—as one made by the American Fmd 
Motor Corporation effected our balance of payments for 1961. 
Both these capital transactions, automatically, bad equal and 
qiposite effects on the balances payments of the other 
countries concerned. Shell’s deal with Montecatini, that is to 
say, will have done its bit towards the remarkable turnround 
in Italy’s external balance in the second quarter of this year; 
Ford’s buying out of the British minority interest in Dagen¬ 
ham, at a time when the United States bad just begun to 
bother about its balance, helped to generate much heart- 
searchmg in Washington about American investment abroad. 
All such transactions, again, have continuing im{4ications for 
the countries’ current balances in later years, by .generating 
incomes that may be remitted back. How much these impli¬ 
cations actually affect the invisible accounts later will depend, 
for example, on Ford’s decisions to remit Dagenham profits 
or plough them back (here or in Continental Europe), or on the 
particular route by which Shell decides to take any Monteshell 
profits home (and to which home). 

Transactions like these are <rf unchallengeable propriety. 
Presumably they make for a more efficient and economic 
deployment of risk capital internationally, and form part of a 
flow of private direct investment that is of enormous net 
benefit to world economic growth. Parties to them might 
indeed ask, “ And what business are they of anybody else’s, 
anyway ? ” (Nowadays, in fact, such companies usually 
don’t ask this; deals such as these are likely to have been 
cleared in advance with both Treasuries concerned.) What 
is thought-provoking about them is not their justification, but, 
first, their magnitude. Britain and Italy are large, developed 
ectmomies. Companies wdiose individual business decisions 
can significantly affect them have to be very large indeed. 
When such companies impinge on the majority of natitmal 
economies around the world, they loom much b^er by com¬ 
parison. So the effeicts of their decisions may be relatively 
much greater—pMticulariy where quite big proportions of 
their activities may be concentrated in quite small economies. 

There are not hlany such companies yet. But their number, 
and sift, looks to be ^wing. And die international activities 
of most of them ^ growinz hi ntagnitude, in rdadoh to most 
of the naritmal echnbmies Mth v»!bi& they have to deal. (Mon 
of them are in growth hidustrim, ahhbst by definition.) Such 


companies are not even very easy to define. One new 
American bibliography* notes: 

Wc arc beginning to hear the term “multi-national corpor¬ 
ation ” substituted for the “ American corporation with overseas 
interests.” ... To be truly multi-nation^ global flunking and 
global organisation must supplant domestic preoccupation, with 
internati 0 n. 1 l matters in a peripheral position. 

That would not take account of size: perhaps rightly because 
their deployment is the key thing about such companies. Its 
definition of attitudes, for most even of the biggest of inter- 
natiraialiy spread companies, also sounds so far rather 
futuristic. Very few such companies in America or Britain 
seem, to the close observer, yet to think “ multi-natipnally.” 
But one can say that Some of them nowadays take no invest¬ 
ment decision, at hmne or abroad, without considering its 
repercussions all round ihdr horizon of interests. 

H ART) to define, these companies arc also hard to measure. 

By one quick and wholly subjective reckoning, about 
30 of the 50 biggest American companies on Fortune’s 
latest list, and 26 of its 50 biggest non-American companies, 
have sizeable interests abroad and might rank as inrentatiqnai 
companies. American estimates suggest that about 3,000 of 
the country’s corporations, big and small, have direct invest¬ 
ments abroad, book valued at some $35 billion in 1961 (after 
Cuba). Britain’s direct investments abroad were recently 
valued at some £5,000 million. Many French companies have 
expanded overseas since the war; though this gross addition 
to foreign interests, as in Britain, will partly have been offset 
by the retreat of some companies from former colonies that 
have gained independence. German direct investment abroad, 
checked by two defeats (and the subsequent expropriadons), 
appears not to have developed yet to the degree that its 
external surpluses would justify; Japan too has the scars of 
defeat on its foreign investment. Nobody really knows: 
There are inviting fields for the research student here. 

The kinds of business that set up branches abroad, and their 
purposes in doing so, are changing. Historkiflly, after the 
great trading companies and international bankers, came the 
developers of resources that their parent countri^ needed at 
home but. did not possess—plahtarioiis, mining, petroleum. 
That wave of resource devHopment is not over: some sectors 
of it continue to grow. The develo^ent of transport has hot 

*A BibliogViiphy of laternational giuineM. Ovules P. Stewart and 
George B. Simmons. CAilumbia 'Univcrsiiy Press. 603 pages. jC5 Ss. 



BUSINESS 


involved as much private direct investment abroad as mi^t 
have been assumed, at any rate in equities with management 
control, on foreign soil. Britain financed many of the world's 
railways through portfolio rather than direct; shipping, essen¬ 
tially intemationd, was traditionally registered at home until 
taxation made for a wave of “ token emigration airlines are 
also mainly registered in the home country and a sizeable pro¬ 
portion of their capital is not privately owned at all. But “ the 
great international expansion of industry since World War II,” 
says Professor Howe Martyn of the American University, 
Washington, in a lively and sceptical new book on the subject,* 
•* has been in pursuit of markets—populations with purchasing 
power.” This is the pattern pioneered perhaps by Unilever 
at the turn of the century (though from another aspect the 
group is perhaps the last of the great cpmmodity trading com¬ 
panies). This urge for markets is the motive of automobile 
companies' foreign expansion, of chemicals, drugs and syn¬ 
thetic fibres. In certain emerging industries, such as the 
computer business, there may almost from the start be no room 
for anything but groups with an international spread. 

By now, in aggregate, these companies must be quite a 
significant factor in the world's exchange market. Their 
weight probably literally carmot be measured: it will consist 
of the extent to which they decide, from day to day, to hold 
their fluctuating money balances in all the places around the 
world where these arise, or where else they decide to move 
them. Some of these companies go so far as to maintain expert 
full-time foreign exchange departments, trading all the time ; 
almost all of any size have regularly to consider the exchange 
advantages of the geographical disposition of their funds. 
Exchange differentials are seldom determining factors, though : 
physical investments or takeovers that a group will have to 
finaiwe in the near future, and where, play the main role. 
Moreover, these companies are nowadays so sensitive to the 
suggestion that theirs is hot money that in fact they often play 
it pretematurally cool; some of the major American oil com¬ 
panies, for example, have held big balances in sterling, 
unruffled, and have profited themselves and their host country 
by bolding on in crisis periods that sent most profes¬ 
sional operators scuttling, at least for cover. However, 
international companies’ increasingly professional disposition 
of their balances is not accompanied by any hankering after 
floating exchange rates. Devaluations arid revaluations alike 
are nightmares for companies that have already far too many 
risk variables to feed into the computers many now use to 
help them assess investment opportunities. 

Nevertheless, they have very sizeable cash balances, mobile 
at discretion and independent, to varying degrees, of any 
wishes that national governments may have to control capital 
movements. Many developing countries nowadays are worried 
by, and seek to restrict, this freedom of international com¬ 
panies to transfer balances. India, Algeria, and some Latin 
American governments would like similar understandings 
about, for example, “ the dollar element in oil ” to those that 
Britain had to negotiate in the early postwar years. This 
is an outstanding example, but not the only one, of the 
inherent flexibility towards national economic sovereignty that 
internationally spread private companies possess. Their 
flexibility vis-a-vis any one country's tax system is another. 

^ Iiitcrnacional Busincfts: PriiK'iples and Problems. By Howe Martin. 
Free Press of Glencoe. Collie,-Macmillan. 288 pages. 
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Partly this is conferred by govemments, througih double tax¬ 
ation treaties or agreements; but it may also, where companies 
are fully integrated, arise from their own power to decide the 
prices at which they transfer their piroducts from one overseas 
subsidiary to another, or home to the parent. Tax expertise 
is much more highly developed inside such companies than 
foreign exchange professionalism. With dozens of tax juris¬ 
dictions to consider, often with special dispensations for the 
foreign investor, and interlocking in their itnplicaiionSj it is 
their duty to their shareholders to be expert, 

I NTERNATIONAL Companies have a similar flexibility towards 
the short-term economic policies national governments 
may decide upon. Professor Martyn cites a case study of 
American electrical companies' operations in Brazil: 

In periods when the Brazilian government's inflation a)ntrol 
policy restricts commercial bank facilities, the flow of credit 
has to be reduced and sales decline. At such times the manu¬ 
facturers generally try to offset in part these restrictive effects 
by lengthening their credit terms to distributors and dealers. 

Nationally-owned companies no doubt try too; but the inter¬ 
national company has longer purse-strings, not basically 
affected by the credit control of any single country. “ It is 
easy and almost natural,” comments Professor Martyn, for 
companies ... to offset local government policies that could 
reduce their profits,” According to the company's own lights 
and its shareholders' ultimate benefit, quite rightly ; and often, 
perhaps, almost unknowingly. 

National economies usually benefit, on the other hand, from 
the fact that these companies' investment plans are unlikely 
to be affected by local cycles. At most, the cycles of confidence 
or caution that affect them are likely to be in parent countries 
(Canada pretty often worries about this; but it would be 
hard to trace any correlation between the American business 
cycle and American companies' policies abroad in most other 
countries). In general, the foreign operations of these com¬ 
panies act as an element of stability for the “ host ” economies. 
(Objectively, that may, reduce the need for such nations^ 
governments to engage in short-term economic management— 
though this is a benefit they might not welcome. Nor would 
they enjoy being told that some of these companies have better 
economic analysis on tap than they themselves can afford.) 
In the longer run, the injection of capital and management 
knowhow has substantial multiplier effects throughout the host 
economies. ” We want everybody connected with this busi¬ 
ness to make money,” as Mr Woodruff of Coco-Cola remarked; 
and everybody generally does. 

It has been worth mentioning some of the things that inter¬ 
national companies can do independently that may affect 
governments because emphasis in discussion is mostly laid 
on the things that national governments can do, without re¬ 
course, to affect such companies. These are considerable, 
and can be catastrophic. Taxation patterns can change; 
various burdens such as dividend Uniitatiou or (more often) 
controls on the remission of earnings may be imposed; cur¬ 
rency devaluation can alter the bases on which international 
invespaent programmes are balanced. Expropriation, with or 
(more often) without effective compensation is the ultimate 
fear. This is a nightmare that mak^s many international com¬ 
panies, understandably, seek the fastest possible, payback on 
investments that can always be grabbed. 
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“ The United Nations has not yet made any |»ovisionl5,** 
remarks Professor Martyn, “ for allowing the incorporation of 
companies direcdy under its authority.” There is little inter¬ 
national law to affect business—the international conventions 
on patents and trademarks, labour, postage. There have been 
countless proposals for codes to protect foreign investment, 
never yet acceptable to many host countries. In September 
member countries of the World Bank—by a large majority, 
the Latin American countries dissenting—agreed that a study 
should be made of a code for international arbitration on dis¬ 
putes between foreign companies and national governments. 
This would be voluntary on both sides, both in general accept¬ 
ance and in referring particular disputes to the tribunal. Even 
,jiO, some of the developing countries that approved of having 
the study made added that they themselves, however, had no 
intention of accepting such an arbitration system. 

Countries play a variety of roles here, some more than one. 
The developing countries are simply hosts to the international 
company ; many of the Western industrial nations, including 
Britain, are hosts as well as parents of such companies ; only 
the United States, perhaps, is almost to an overwhelming 
degree a parent. It behaves, indeed, as a fairly fond one. 
Some of its treaties of “friendship, commerce and naviga¬ 
tion ” with other countries contain pledges that American 
properly will not be expropriated without due process and 
fair compensation; some .stipulate repatriation oi capital at 
any time as well as earnings. Treaties can be broken. The 
American government has offered investment guarantees to 
many of its firms setting up abroad; it cuts off aid to any 
host country dial grabs its nationals’ business, as Ceylon did. 
Most of the west European nations lay the emphasis upon 
supporting their investors abroad, too ; only France, of late. 
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has begun trying to organise the common market to he wary 
of international, espedally American, companiea^ Many de' 
veloping nations would feel, certainly, that it is often the 
government that needs the protection, not the foreign emn- 
pany. Their love-hate relationship—or rather hunger-hate, 
little love being lost-^with foreign business is deep and some¬ 
times agonising: they have the infuriating feeling that the 
only way to achieve an economic future may be to mortgage 
it. 

There can be no single solution to the incidental frictions, 
and the underlying conflict of prerogatives, that accompany 
this enormous and fruitful transfer of savings and manage¬ 
ment knowhow out across the economies of the world. 
(Except, perhaps, Professor Martyn’s “ ultimate ideal ... a 
code for business under a world government some way off.) 
Changes in form may help, such as the inclusion of foreign 
private equity capital (the United States anti-trust laws that at 
present discourage this need amending), and the parmerships 
with foreign governments that Mr Arthur Gaitskell advocates* 
(which may have complications, though, down the road). Over 
time, we trust, national populations will get better educated, 
better able to fill management locally, less xenophobic and 
suspicious of capital as such able to generate capital them¬ 
selves. But equally, over time the international companies 
grow—unless some new wave <ff expropriation should make 
investors decide, finally, that the game is not worth the candle, 
and concentrate their expansion within safer jurisdictioci. If 
it does not and they do go on growing, so will the aggregate 
weight of these emergent, hardly precedented eomomic 
animals. Will their economic independence grow too ? 


* Optima, September, 1964. 
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Whirls in the Pools 

Betting on football remains big business 
in Britain, and the new tax has made it 
more sharply competitive 



W HEN the Churches’ Council on Gambling produces its 
1964 report it will have one new facet of gambling 
to add to its statistics—the general election. By 
polling day the amount pulled in totalled over £x million and 
for the big London bookmakers, such as William Hill, Joe 
Coral and Ladbroke’s, the past week ffipre hectic th^ 

in the days preceding the Grand National or the Derby. The 
bookies admit their surprise at the amount of election betting, 
both on the straight issue of which party wins and on the size 
of the majority. William Hill, Britain’s biggest bookmaker, 
quickly reversed its earlier policy not to handle election 
betting. But now, after the election settling-day, the bookies 
have to get back to the harsh realjties of betting life, and par¬ 
ticularly to the many problems they now face as a result of the 
25 per cent tax on football fixed odds betting imposed in the 
last budget. 


One of the big three bookmakers in this field, Mr Joe Coral, 
chairman of J. Coral Limited, did not mince words in his 
first annual statement to his recently acquired shareholders 
(the company went public last March): 

Although economies in expenses have been achieved to counteract 
the fall in turnover together with an adjustment in the odds 
tiered to the client towards providing the duty, it is apparent 
even attet 5 few weeks, that fixed odds football in its present form 
cannot continue to operate profitably, and the warning given to 
the Chancellor that he would not reap the bent;fit he expected is 
already a faa. 

In the past three years, as the chart shows, the nxcd odds 
firms have taken a large slice from the pools business. But 
it does now look as if the 25 per cent tax on fixed odds betting 
and the simultaneous reduction from 33J per cent to 25 pa 
cent ill the duty on football pdols have checked the swing. 
Neither William Hill nor Ladbroke’s uke quite such a gloomy 
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view as Mr Coni, although both agree that the Treasury 
not get the amount of tax which H expected from fixed odds 
betting. Both rechon that ift these first two months of the 
football season their business has dropped by a third. 

This fixed odds iMisiness comes in two ways, through 
mailed coupons and through betting shops and agents. Hill 
now reckons that some 70 per cent of the coupons are collected 
through agents and betting shops, but it is on this side of 
the business that Ladbroke's reports the sharpest fail. This 
is attributed not only to the tax but to the fact that in parts 
of the counuy the law forbidding advertising literature in 
betting shops is being more rigidly enforced—and this means 
that fixed ^ds coupons have to be kept under the counter. 
Thus the prospective punter has to ask for fixed odds coupons 
rather than seeing them on disjfiay.. 

In many ways the tax has come at an awkward time for 
the fixed odds firms. For yvhile betweon 1959 and 1963 
fixed odds betting rose by almost hall—'from tnilUon to - 

£ 6 i millioo—^it did not always bring any profit, to the book¬ 
makers, In two of the past three years Hill’s, has had 
thumping losses on fixed ^d$ football, and these have not 
been conunensurated in the good years. This spotlights the 
cardinal difference between the two forms of football betting, 
the pools and fixed odds. The Moores of Littlewoods and 



the Sangsters of Vernons, the two Liverpool firms controlling 
over three-quarters (ff tite pools business, just cannot lose. 
Now 25 pet cent of the tal^gs each week go to the Inland 
Revenue, one per cent goes to the Footbidl League as a copy¬ 
right fee and in the case of Littlewoods and Vernons around 
29 per cent goes as the promoter's expenses and commissions 
(die amount taken by the promoters has to be published 
by them within three weeks of their receipt). Thus at the 
most dividend winners can receive back (^y 9s, for every 
£i staked. Evidently for many punters the big glamorous 
individual wins mask the fact that they are gettmg a poor 
return from this form of betting. But these big prizes, which 
give the pools the aura of glamour, can all too evaporate 
when, as last Saturday, there wcP? jgiDc l5 drawn games on 
most coupons. From a gr.idgfi ^^280,000 two weeks ago the 
first diy{.<j|g£i,;i Cfi the Litdewooda Treble Chance comes down 
to a mere (£960. 

F ixed odds work the other way. In the past William Hill 
has reckoned to pay back an average of 75 per cent of 
the stake money to the punter. Imposidon of the tax can 
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be reckoned have reduced the pay-oat . to around 50 per 
cent;, But fixed odds guarantee the winning punter the prize 
he aimed for, however many other peoifie may win. There 
is no general pool to be shared out. The largest single win 
paid out by WtUiam Hill has been £$6fiOQ and the largest 
single amount.in (Hie day, £i,iii,ooo, when there were more 
than 20 draws. 

While business has. increased rtqiidly in the past three years 
so has compedtion, which has work^ to the benefit of the 
punter. In the current year compedtion has been keener 
than ever with the leading firms keen to grab as big a share 
as possible of what they know is, for the moment at least, a 
deeJining market. The scene was set right at the start of 
the season when Ladbroke’s waited till their main rivals had 
published their post-tax odds, and then announced better 
prices. This in turn, produced some hasty revision by William 
Hill and Joe Coral to bring their (xlds roughly in line with 
those of Indbrokc's.. .ThiS' was the .fir$t shot in a price wxr, 
with all sides tning bigger bonuses and bigger odds as 
ammunidon. Thus within a few weeks odds of.4-1. on five 
results have become 6-1 jAus a ip per cent bonus on some 
coupons—which even exceeds the odds offered last year before 
the tax was imposed. Odds .on the popular “ three draws ” 
lists, which were redumed to be economic at the start of the 
season at 40-1 have widened up to 46-1 on some lists. 

Qearly the fixed odds firms ate hoping that the bigger odds 
will draw back some of the customers lost by die tax and that 
in a few weeks’ dme when the flat racing season ends football 
betting will receive its usual seasonal boost. So far the main 
effect of the new tax has been that a large number of small 
betting firms have stopped offering fixed oddif altogether ; the 
big firms are sdll m business, as Mr Maudling no doubt knew 
they would be. And for the moment Hill’s immediate post- 
budget reaction to the tax—that it would switch to football 
pools—has not been followed through, although it is still being 
considered in Blackfriars Road. 

G enerally .the pools firms are mote cautious than the fixed 
odds firms about the effects of the change in tax levels. 
But both Littlewoods and Vernons report that the season is 
bringing some improvement in business. From Littlewoods in 
particular there has been a marked increase in advertising— 
which this year has been direaed particularly at “ topper 
people.'* But the best advertising for the pools costs nothing ; 
it comes from the publicity that surrounds the big win, and 
two good doses of that in the past year have come with the 
£ 22 $fioo win of the reluctant Bethnal Green clerk, Mr Coopex 
last March and last month's £2iifiOO by the Yorkshire '(^e 
Mrs WaUcei and her husband’s pools syndicate. 

But it is the syndicates, the permutations and plSuS* 

that are beco^g infccasin|ly ^usp^ at ^ pools firms. 
OnA pools spokesman said wgmaticaily this week that “ per- 
muutions are veiy much in the air.” The Pools P^moteix 
Association has recently said that it does not intend <0 accept 
any mote “planned" entries covei^ 20. or .more games* 
on the grounds t^t they were uneconomic and difficult to 
check. Such ^ans arc now the staple food fxom the po<^ 
tipsters in thc' newspapers. Ope paper at least has itow intro¬ 
duced a ciHnputer into its caiailations and more than 20,000 
readers of the Daily Mail are taking part in a huge permu¬ 
tation split up into 256 line sections which is to begin with 
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ijhi« $atui 4 a^’$ matches; According to its inventor, Mr Jack 
Boulder, this wohld have prodhced 6o first dtrxdends last 
week, and over the last three seasohs Would have taken the 
first dividend lit almost' one out of every two weeks. 

In the end the big Treble Chance wins have usualky gone 
to the pimter with a pin or a lucky number. But the great 
increase jn pesmutatin^ and win plans does mean that mOm 
people dun ever are likely tof win prizes, that these will be¬ 
come smaller and the pools correspondingly less alluring. Ovet. 
recent years the absence and scarci^ of big winners has been 
a major factor in the fast dwindling aptount invested in pools 
from a peak ,^112 ipillion in the. 1959-60 season to around 
£^o million last year. The pocds pronioters are ccmfident that 
with the help of the tax cuts the dde has turned, and this hope 
will be shai^ by the Post Office; fOr, as the c^rt shows, the 
number Of pools letters handled by the Post Office slumped 


.>fn)in/i85D»Qoo in i96!i>:6t to 55(^000 and the ^ of poMpl 
^ orders^ ihc cuncncy of ihe pdols, hw ahd de^oed. These 
' sharp falls lefleet not ffie waning poptahOity of tbb pods 
but the fact that Littli^i^n^s and other potds Ipive dso 
beeh inoha^g jdie piiqpcmijm of their ^coupt^ ithelt. am ad- 
lected by isgeots rathw thtm sent by malL 
The revised and nwm equitable tax structure 00 footbiiU 
betringfidd has given the pooltf j^nmiotets a dttnoe to regda 
s(»ne. ^ their attraction. But in the more affluent sixties diey 
ntay well be' finding that the British public’s attitude to 
gambling Is changing. For many the wild drettns of a treUe 
chance fortune of “ when mr pools cqme ufi ” has .been re- 
{dac^ by a more serious attempt to' thlke hetwi|^ pay. This 
expliuns die rapid growth of the fixed odds htuin^.; and why 
the prospects for dus bu^hbss may not be ga gl^my as the 
. bookmakers, with ptolesnoml ^oom, believe. 
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STERLING 

One Thursday to Another 


N ot with a speculative bang but with ap 
antidpiatbry whimper-—thus thia y^^’s 
seemingly endless run-up to the British 
elections has ended in world financial 
kets. The speculation that hardly dio^^ 
up has been over the sterling exchange rate ; 
the anticipation that has gathered last 
minute strength has lx:en over the ILondon 
Bank rate. It is now a brave commentator 
who IS prepared to pronounce precisely on 
how much mon^ has gone over the 
exchanges in any given week: even the best 
dealer in the exchange market nowadays has 
no means of spotting the flows that can 
increasingly be channelled through the cen¬ 
tral bankers’ own private network. Equally, 
the absence Of much apparent outright 
speculation, in the shape m straight sales of 
sterlingforward or in other forms, still leaves 
ample room for the reserves to be eroded in 
other, less direct ways, from an adverse 
movemem in the leads and Ian in com- 
merdal payments to shifts In ordmaiy woo¬ 
ing bahmees of banks and major induatrial 
companies. Hedging, in these and other 
ways, can in practice be just as costly as 
stra^ qyeeulation; and until the reserves 
figures are published early next month, and 
perhaps not until a good deal after that if 
the authorities continue to make such figures 
meaningless, the exad extent of any election 
drain will be unclear. Yet there seems to be 
sufficient secondary evidence that it has not 
been, missive. , Rather reourkably, at least 
undl this week,/Sterling ac|pajQy ^gpn- 
Uniied at an MMc premjihnjh ttxy/ixd 
dcalinfis-TaUM%rth^>^^ W .diffeiictl- 
tial bkween Lonaoh dhd most overseas 
interest; rates, which itsc^lf leads naturally to 


a technical discount on forward sterling. 

The slight widening in that discount this 
week, to something less than one per cent 
on an annual basis^ was in fact attributable 
not so much to views that sterling would 
fall (views whic^i would reduce, die intrinsic 
forward prendinn) as that LondOn interest 
rates are likely to rise (acting to widen the 
technical discount). This view itself brought 
some buying of spot sterling, and hel^d 
check last week’s outflow offimds from Lbn- 
don ; and white signs of bear distrust could 
be seen in the rise in the premium on 
investmem dollars and also in the bidding 
up of Euro-sterling in Paris (indicating a 
demand to borrow external sterling, which 
is one of the ways of going short), both these 
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speculative pointers turned down in mid* 
week. 

Whether a further rise in Bank l^te from 
its jpitscAt 5 per tent makes sense depends 
above all on how the new goverffinent is 
prepared to flimk it. By feseff, or still W(^ 
in company with measures of domestic 
retrenchment alone, ft Would bavc in 
unwarrantably defUiitiOnary effect; togeriier 
with the combined extemil 'aiHd ifiteitial 
Stimulus of specific esqport aids, it would be 
value^ble supSKirt - The government must 
now irnmecmitely atUiCk Britab^s basic 
deficit, on the capital side as well as the 
trading account, without too much inhibi¬ 
tion. The international cautions ate already 
being voiced. Mr Robert Roosa, who looks 
after- international monetary affairs at the 
United States Treasury, went out of his way 
last week tO write down the role of monetary 
policy, and especially of increases in dis¬ 
count rates, as necessarily the right 
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conooive for paymnts deficits. Necessarily, 
00 ^ but in practical terms the aheroitives 
are few. And the right way to 4 enl with 
any unwanted movemcfnts of that 

arise is through a streamlined International 
Monetary Fund—a subjea on which Mr 
Roosa, pointins to ‘'serious risks’’ in the 
introduction of deposits and investments, 
is unfortunately dragging his heels. 


THE F.CONQMY 

Muffled Boom? 

A ccording to the businessmen doing 
the spending, capital investment in 
Britain is now rising sharply enough to 
deserve the word “boom”; but some of 
the businessmen selling them capital goods 
find this hard to believe. In the first half 
of the year fixed capital expenditure re¬ 
ported to the Board of Trade by manufac¬ 
turing industries was £$40 million, almost 
precisely 10 per cent more than a year 
before. That was in line with the forecasts 
of 1964 investment that these industries had 
given to the Board at the end of 1963 ; but 
now the same industrialists have revised 
their forecasts upward, suggesting an in¬ 
crease in the whole year of 14 per cent 
above the 1963 rate. In the distribution 
and service trades businessmen are now 
expecting to spend 1:5 per cent more than 
ui 1963 ; at the end of last year their fore¬ 
cast was an ,increase of “ more than 10 per 
cent.” Manufaauring investment is 
cycU^d, and the increase now expected 
for 19^ would still not quite match the 
peak achieved in 1961. But distributive in¬ 
vestment has been a good deal steadier in 
recent years, 15 per cent increase this 
year would take it weU above the previous 
peak reached during 1962. 

It is not too easy to reconcile these figures 
of actual expenditure, let alone the more 
optimistic forecasts, with the recent perfor¬ 
mances of such capital goods industries as 
engineering, where deliveries at any rate 
have shown no great rise. The order books 
of these industries show more of an invest¬ 
ment boom building up; but at the recent 


Swinjis in the iDvestmeiit Dollar 



The London premium on investment 
dollars returned to its earlier peak In 
mid-week, but dropped back Just 
before polling day. 
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rates of indieise in deliveries, the rise in 
actual supply of capital goods might well 
be delayed even longer. 

This is panly a matter of the timing of 
investment schedules. \(1ierc new factories 
are involved, the demand for buildings 
comes before demand for machinery to put 
inside them (both, in practice are outpaced 
by spending on vehicles). Capital expendi¬ 
ture on buildiiig factories rose by about 
16 per cent in the first half-year: on plant 
and machinery it rose by only about 6 per 
cent. It is possible that the extremely 
generous incentives granted for investment 
in development areas in the Budget of 1963 
may have made for relatively more industrial 
investment in new factories than might be 
expected in the present cycle: more firms 
set up in new locations. 

Some of the spending on plant and 
machinery during the last nine months, as 
the trade figures show all too plainly, has 
been on imported equipment. It is just tos- 
sible that the incentives to investment in 
development areas may have had some side 
effect on this too. As a windfall advantage 
that might conceivably have been with¬ 
drawn with a change in the economic 
climate, it may have made rapid completion 
of such investment even more desirable; and 
it may also have made firms ready to spend 
a little more money to achieve this. This 
could have been a factor ihaking for more 
imports of equipment. 


STEEL 

Exports Away! 

T he Steel industry is now well on the way 
CO its record year. Production in 
September averaged more than half a 
million tons a week and would have been 
more but for breakdowns and unscheduled 
plant repairs. Even so, in this slack 
month, it has moved up smartly; and in 
a slack quarter (July-September) capacity 
utilisation was up at 86 per cent. The pro¬ 
duction pattern by district showed few 
changes, all areas except the cast (Derby to 
Essex) showing increases; production in the 
north-east and Scotland showed the largest 
mcreascs. The high level of production 
rct'eals strong demand at all levels of the 
industry, surprisingly helped by increases in 
exports (surprisingly, that is, at a time of 
strong home demand). 

Exports were nearly 350,000 tons in 
August, the highest monthly figure ever 
aphieced, mostly due to greater exports of 
tubes, sheet, plates and tinplated Of this 
total, 130,500 tons was of sheet, much of it 
bound for motor manufacturers on the con¬ 
tinent This compares well with the much 
complained-of imports; totalling 67,000 
tons in August, a fall of 30 {)er cent from 
July’s figure and well below the monthly 
average of 156,000 tons for the first ei^c 
months of year. The low level of 
ports—slowest for two years—oecurred 
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mostly because of drops Jn imports of semi¬ 
finished steel, sheet, It^t sections and bars 
and wire rods: categories mentioned in the 
Iron and Steel Board’s report on imports at 
the end of August. 

At the time of the report, the board pro¬ 
mised that ic would be taking action over 
the 20 per cent or so of imports bought 
because of anomalies in home deliveries. 
The anomies were spelled out in a little 
more detail last wee^ when the board 
announced price changes, for among other 
things, reinforcing bars. Fabricators 
claimed that they were at a disadvantage 
when buyi^ British material because the 
discounts offered on deliveries to sites were 
greater tl^n on deliveries to factories and 
were subjea to more onerous conditions 
on period of delivery. A small thing, 
worth 5s. a ton on large orders and 2S. 6d. 
on smaller ones, yet enough to offer the 
continental manufacturers a foothold (worth 
perhaps £6 million a year) which the board, 
by bringing both price scales in line, has 
now denied them. Three cheers for the 
Iron and Steel Board ? Except that it 
could have pointed out the price scales are 
not mandatory, and that British manufac¬ 
turers have always been at liberty to make 
the adjustment themselves. 


BMC 

Triplets Safely Delivered 

E ight years is a long gestation period 
even for a trio of mass-produced 
motor cars, justified here by the long life 
expected of them. The new Austin 1800 
completes the range of Mr Issigonis’s front- 
wheel drive, transversc-engined saloons, the 
first of which, the Minis, appeared in 1959, 
and the British Motor Corporation has 
already said it expects the new car to be in 
production for at least ten years. At much 
the same time, the Minis get their first 
major changes. 



The 1800 is as much a challenge to 
orthodox market-researched motoring as the 
Mini was five years ago. Priced provoca¬ 
tively low at £769 (or £%o^ with heater 
for the de luxe version) it is a frankly ugly 
car, starkly finished with none of the 
traditional fol-de-rols theoretically dear 
to buyers of cars in that price range. 
But it gives good value in terms of space, 
comfort and performance : a genuine five- 
seater, with a lot of leg room , in the back 
and a (rather shallow) boot of 17 cu. ft; 

Continued on page 279 
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a reasonable performance and the ability 
, ro cruise contentedly and silendy (with ibe 
rear ventilator windows opened) on motor¬ 
ways at 75 to 80 mph ; and the road-holding 
as g(x>d as on the other Issigonis cars. 

The engineering thought behind rhis car 
is bolder even than behind the Others : the 
body is one squarish box, designed to be as 
evenly stressed as possible throughout, thus 
enabling comparatively thin sheet to be used 
in (for instance) the floor : the hydrolastic 
suspension cylinders are built in to the 
frame, as is the heater (which has, for once, 
outlets on the facia as well as at foot-level) : 
the car is designed round, the Dunlop SP41 
fadial-ply tyres, helping the roadholding in 
the wet, and contributing gready to the 
conspicuous silence of the car. For the first 
time on a popular BMC car all the four 
gears are synchromesh (about lime, too), 
but reverse is uncommonly awkward to 
engage. There have been major problems 
in scaling up a basically small-car design 
to this size : in order not, to make the steer¬ 
ing too heavy, the wheel needs four and a 
half turns lock-io-lock; and the car does 
not have as obviously balanced looks as the 
* Mini or the iioo. 

Ncvcrihclcss, it is a major bombshell in 
its price bracket, and the three cars are as 
competitive in most ways as anv in Europe. 

HOUSES 

Advance from Canada 

L ast week the first estate of system-built 
Canadian timber houses in Britain was 
opened by Maple I.eaf Homes. Mext week 
the chairman of a (Canadian company— 
Engineered Homes—is coming to Britain to 
look at the prospects for timber house build¬ 
ing in this country by a subsidiary company 
in Wales. At the end of the month, three 
pairs of demonstration houses built for the 
C,!anadian government by Laing will be 
officially opened. Canada in fact is pushing 
hard for a share of Britain's expanding 
housing programme and its swing to indus¬ 
trialised building methods. 

There are already a number of British 
companies prefabricating timber houses, 
like Colt and Guildway (formerly Cedar 
Homes). Many use Canadian timber; 
but, with a possible total annual output of 
k about 5,000 houses only, the Canadian 
government feels there is room for improve¬ 
ment. The idea is to promote C'anadian 
building methods as well as Canadian 
timber ; to interest companies in importing 
prefabricated timber components (as does 
Maple Leaf Homes) or manufacturing them 
in this country to Canadian specifications. 

The brick shortage is encouraging builders 
and their clients to think of alternative 
materials (one local authority is reported to 
be seriously considering Norwegian timber 
for a scheme held up by lack of bricks). 
Even so, the average, bouse purchaser has 
first to be convinced that timber is hot 
only suitable for a “ guaim mountain 
chalet, but can quite easily be disguised by 
cladding in some other material. Then the 
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price will have to be competitive ; the 
cheapest ol the Maple Leaf houses on the 
Sussex village estate is £5,500, which for 
a three-bedroomed house does not seem 
exorbitant. 

Mortgages and insurance can be difficult. 
Building societies and insurance companies 
have little experience of timber houses, 
which makes them both w^ary and woolly. 
Building societies seem prepared in theory 
to consider timl^r houses their main worry 
is their rcsalcability. Some insurance com¬ 
panies would add only a shilling or two 
on to their basic fire premium of is. 6d. 
ivr cent, but there are others that will only 
accept the risk as a special favour for 
established customers—and at a premium 
of 7s. 6d. 
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AUTOMATION 

ICI Pats Ferranti 
Pats iCI 

N a mood of exuberant self-congratula¬ 
tion, Imperial Qiemical Industries ard 
Ferranti revealed last week that they had 
opened a new chapter in the history of auto¬ 
mation in Britain. And they could be ris^t. 
For the companies seem to well on the 
way to designing computers diat will really 
control processes. After two years’ opera¬ 
tion of an umBooia-soda plant at Fleetwood 
by a Ferranti Argus too which proved itself 
99.8 per cent leliaUe (t key stadsric), ICI 
is to order six more: on a ti^ley to be 
wheeled around for experiments; attached 


MODELS 


Miniature Industry 


A HiiHiTKCTS claim that rhey can vihoalisc 
three-dimensional buildings when 
they look at a tw'o-dimcnsional plan. 
Model makers exist to compensate for the 
weakness of more ordinary mortals who 
cannot. Model making, of buildings, in¬ 
dustrial plant or machinery, vehicles, ships 
or aircraft, has—^for the most pan- been 
a highly skilled craft, carried out by men 
who prided themselves on their expertise. 
And a model was only valuable as a com¬ 
plete unit. But mnv a Danish company— 
a subsidiary of A/S Lego, which makes 
children’s building kits—has evolved a 
system of “mini-bricks” out of which 
companifs can build up their own models 
—and dismuntJe them again. 

With construction projects growing 
more vast and complex, a system like the 
new Mixiulcx (which was launched in 
Britain last month) could prove a valuable 
design tool. Based on a 5-milIimcire cube, 
it cannoi normally give an cxitet represen¬ 
tation of a design; but it can (in theory, 
at any rale) give a good approximation for 
designers to fiddle around with or to 
demonstrate to non-tcchnical directors, 
financial backers or clients. But in factory 
planning, rough approximations of a 
machine tool or a work bench may be all 
that is needed. A £49 los. assortment 
of parts (with a 5 guinea baseboard) 
would contain enough pieces for a 1-inch 
to a foot model of a 12,000 square feet 
factory layout with about 40 machines, 
and it should not take an unpractised 
Modulex operator more than three days 
to prepare. It is not likely, however, that 
many architects will be persuaded to drop 
their pencils and pick up their mini-bricks 
instead. 

Do-it-yourself industrial model* making 
is new. But an elcmcni of the production 
line technique has already crept into 
making models for factory layouts. For 


the last sixteen years. Visual Planning 
Systems has been building up a stock of 
casts of model machine tools, and now has 
about 3,000 different types on the most 
popular scale of j-inch to a foot, and 
more than 2,000 duplicates on other scales. 
This represents about £50,000 worth of 
labour, and it enables Visual Planning to 
supply most customers' rcquircmcnis 
within a few days, at a cost of usually less 
than £i per machine tool; a price that was 
hard to match until Modulex came along. 
The models are not highly detailed ; they 
look rather like chessmen, especially when 
set upon the chequered l^ard that Visual 
Planning supplies. But they meet the 
needs of planning-conscious management 
and in the last two years demand from 
places like technical colleges, universities 
and military establishments has also been 
growing. 

These “ good approximations ” have not 
yet impinged on the sphere of the crafts¬ 
men. There is still a steady growth in the 
demand for the exact replica. Labour 
accounts for 90 per cent of the cost of 
these detailed reproductions, which means, 
inevitably, long delivery and high prices. 
Many model makers specialise in certain 
types of models, particularly the one-man 
businesses (of which there arc a consider¬ 
able number) that lend to ooiicentraie 
mainly on architectural models. Others 
will turn their hand to anything; Bassett- 
I.owke« for instance, which, with sixty-five 
yean <rf model making, is the oldest in die 
ir^e and is famous for its models of ships 
—it made the two Queens for Cunard— 
and railway engines. Its work varies now 
from a £5 ship to a whisky distillery and 
a working model of a coal mine (costing 
over £5iOOo). Most of. Bassett-Lowke's 
contracts are for models for exhibitions or 
displays for the public ; but .'lome custom¬ 
ers want a model simply for prestige, and 
there are always a few private collcciors. 


10 the aromaticii plant at Wilthn; to run 
the new ‘‘ Gramoxonc ” plaqt anjd |o run d 
cement plant. The rtmaiiltiig tw^, D&iging 
the total cost, for the ^omputfrs to 
j£ 150 , 000 , have not yet been allotted. 

Most computer compames have had their 
eyes much too firmly on the rather expensive 
general purpose machines to interest them¬ 
selves in the relatively simple requirements 
of a jproecss control machine. (!Ihcmical 
maiiuUcture is an obvious place to start, 
and ICI designed its own computer in X954, 
experience from which greatly aided k 
in using the terraiui Argus at Fleetwood. 
The new chapter has been opened^ nosL by 
simply using the machine—many such am 
attached to plants in Burupe and America— 
but in using k directly to operate the plant. 
Previously, computers have been given the 
job of providing those values that would 
give most profitable running of the plant. 
Controls are then set to these values by con¬ 
ventional mechanisms like men. ICI has 
been using the computers jto ^calculate, the , 
values and then set the controls to tliM 
directly. This could both save money—by 
eliminating the conventional controllers— 
and give more accurate working. But 
reliability is essential for a breakdown in the 
computer will shut the plant down and 
reliable compnieis arc rare beasts. 

The head of iCFs instrument laboratory, 
Mr A. J. Young, said that “ the really 
dramatic developments are as yet only con¬ 
cepts.'' The first objectives will be to use 
the new techniques to reduce cost of 
production and improvc< quality unit by 
unit. Ultimately the whole plant will be 
designed from scratch as one unit, and Mr 
Young secs a day when the units arc linked 
together within a plant, the plants linked 
within a division—and the divisions linked 
into one vast co-ordinated complex. 
Already studies are advancing that could 
produce divisional link-ups with ICFs 
central office for the processing of fiiiancial 
and production data, giving nearly complete 
control over the company's operations : 
held back at the momeot largely^ by the 
GPO's inability to offer transmisaUm'lines 
for linkage. The step beyond, of linking 
the plants tbemsi^lves, may not be so wild 
as it seems at first sight. 

TRANSFORMKRS 

Bigger—but Feu'er? 

E tiiCTRiciTY transmission at 735,000 
volts is likely to become a reality within 
the next year or so. English Electric's first 
transformer for the Quebec Hydro-Electric 
project—involving the transmission of elec¬ 
tricity 400 miles from Quebec City to 
Montreal at 735 kV—has been succes^ully 
tested and ought to be shipped in rhe first 
half of next year. 

This is the latest example t^f the trend ro • 
cver-higher voltage electricity transmission. 
In tills country the first experimental 400 kV 
line was energised last year to supplement 
die 275 kV grid, started in 1951, and the 
original 132 kV system, dating mainly from 
the 103OS. High-voltage transmission not 
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only means more effident transmission but 
alsb fewer cables for a given amount of 
power. On the other hand, a new range of 
technical problems is encountered in con¬ 
structing transformers to handle electrickv 
at high voltage at the cable terminals. These 
mafoly concern insulation within the tmns- 
fosmer. llic stimulus of higher voltage 
traQsmki^ion has thus produced substantial 
advances in this field. The same thing has 
happened with cooling techniques and 
switchgear construction. 

However, the economics of higher Voltage 
transformers demand larger and larger trans¬ 
former units. This has now reached a point 
where severe transport problems are begin¬ 
ning to supervene. Four possiUe solutions 
are being examined. One, often adopted 
abroad, especially in New Zealand, is 
to use a largd number of smaller units , 
for a given job—three .single-rpha^ o^ts 
instead of one three-phase one. ^ 'Sccdhdly 
it i^ht be possible to raise the weight 
limitaliofi ^or road transport), if the: 
Industry can convince the Minister of 
Transport that the necessary hundreds 
of thousands of pt)unds of expenditure 
on bridges would be justified, in terms 
of the resulting reduction in power costs. 
Recent steps taken by the Central Electricity 
Crcnerating Board to permit heavier units to 
be transported by ship is of limited use 
here: what matters are the roads from the 
works to the docks. Construction of trans¬ 
formers on site, a third possibility, is still, 
being examined. The final possibility, 
assembling on site, has been studied in more 
detail. A three-part 400 kV transformer 
capable of being assembled on site is now 
being built, and the technique has also been 
used with some smaller transformers in 
special circumstances. 

High voltage transmission needs trans¬ 
formers that arc not only physically bigger 
but also of greater power capacity. Equip¬ 
ment manufocturers are finding themselves 
obliged to increase their productive capacity 
at a rate exceeding the increase of total 
demand. Economics would therefore suggest 
a re organisation of the total manufacturing 
capacity of the country into larger units.. 
In Sweden, for example, Asca is virtually 
ihe only supplier, although it is exposed to 
effeciive competition from foreign com¬ 
panies. On the continent two or three 
suppliers per country is the rule: even the 
United Stales has no more than four, 
capable pf handling the heavy units. 
Whether any move in this direction would 
be welcomed by the CBGB i.s another 
mailer. So far it has shown liiiL* disposition 
to weaketi its bargaining position towards 
ihc eight suppliers of 400 kV transformers j 
in this couniry by promoting jhc coalescence 
of some of the weaker ones. 

With smaller transformers the field is 
even more crowded. There are over thirty 
suppliers, including Ferranti, English 
Electric, Associated Electtic Industries, 
Hawker Siddeley and other major groups. 
So long as (he Area boards continue to con¬ 
centrate, as they appear to be at the moment,; 
on installing facilities for lopping the top off ^ 
rhe peak load, the problem of uoeconomte- 
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ally small orders spread too thinly around 
too many contestants 4s likely lip:,reiyiuiin. 
Total manufacturing capacity remains exces¬ 
sive and assets vmderemploycd. B^ore long 
tbjis policy,^ which .is largely motiva^ by 
the need, to .meet the increasingly vigoroUiS 
competition from the gas indu^y by reduc¬ 
ing peak transmissioQ costs,, may give way 
to a more balanced dfvcfopmeiU of 
ihe caliie and network^— 

providic^ the long awaited upsurge in 
spending on smaller transformer equipollent. 

FUEL BFl-IGtENChf 

— —y ,^ ^ 

Ten Yearf U$^^ul Life 

S O used are we now to fthe cut-and-thrust 
:of the ^present maxlaet for fuels that we 
forget the shortages once ithyeetening the 
British economy. The of its ten 

years;' existence by the National industrial 
Fuel Efficiency Service is a reminder. For 
NIFES was set up On the recommendation 
of a government ccmmiittee to ease the 
critical shortage of fuel that was foreseen 
in 11952 and ll^ occurred in. 1955, ^hen 
12 million tons of coal were imported. In 
1958, with the immediate fud shortage over, 
surpluses hotted up . the competition 
between oil and coal, and NIFES had to 
make plain that it existed solely to help con¬ 
sumers make the best use of their fuels ; 
not to further national fuel policy. Carry¬ 
ing the Minister of Power’s responsibility 
(under the 1945 Fnd arid PoWer Act) for 
fuel efficiency, it inevitably helped oil to 
gain a larger share of the market; for it is 
increasingly clear that further increases in 
energy demand will be met by oil. Yet 
NIFES did serve its original purpose by- 
helping to keep the import bill down. 

Although able to offer useful advice on 
how boiler efficiencies could be improved, 
and on new installations, NIF"ES has been 
able to do a great deal with simple educa¬ 
tion. In 1957, the average savings were 18 
per cent of the fud bills in the factories 
surveyed—a fifth of the factories w»ere 
able to save twice as much—biit in 
177 works no capital expenditure at all 
was needed to save 122,000 tons a 
year. The spread into industry has been 
wide: NIFES has over 7,000 clients—in¬ 
cluding local authorities—afid is picking up 
new ones at about 500 a year : it has trained 
more than it.,ooo men "and estimates that 
the total saving^ ih its ten years'* ^xisictice 
has been 15 milliort tons of COal equivalent. 

This is paid for mostly by the nfationhiised 
fuel industries, which have provided j^3.5 
million in the first ten yeaVs o^t of NIFfiS’ 
million operating costs, wliile antJthcr 
'mittibn cariie from private spoiisprs 
(mostly oil companies) in tlic iamc period. 
The remaining third was supplied by fees. 
From now on, the ratio is to be 
reversed. The income frOtfi private spon¬ 
sors (of which the Coal Board’s poriion was 
doubtless handed qvbr with gritted teeth) 
is unlikely mbe as much as £260^,000 a year 
dyer the next five years; and the^ rest— 
expected to be £400,000 a year—is to come 
from fees. 
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People who know 
... say 



. . . because 'I'ATPUH.v means ‘type of tliistlc*. 
A Maori ivord, it is also a place in New Zealand 
—about one hundred miles north of Auckland— 
known for fanning and niaxmilling. Wc happen to 
kno^v because wc arc the National Bank of New 
Zealand. As such, we provide a complete banking 
service through 175 branches and agencies in the 
North and South Islands. We have also acquired 
useful information on a variety of topics, com¬ 
mercial and othei^vise, which we gladly give to 
anybody interested in doing business with our 
coimtr)'. So wben you want to know more about 
New Zealand, ask us— 

TMlMimtBaHk 

OP NEW ZEALAND UMITED 

Cimhliiilv il Hi?.! 

HEAD OFFICE : 8 MOORGATE, LONDON EC2 
TeIeii^om.: MpNarch 8311 

.More tlian 17 .j branclirs ami mr,nri("> N<'w /ralaiij 


liAwauiypiir 
famity tETe maty 
ify eaidtag ■ : 



Simply by living in the North £ast where the evtrege famtiy budget 
for the seme food is at least 1 5% less than In the South East. This is 
just ope example of how much lower the cost of living is in the 
North East-a worthwhile consideration when movinp staff there. 
More Important from a business point of view, are the financial 
advantages for new Industry. Manufacturers can claim outright 
Government G rants of 25% towards cost of buildings. 10% towards 
plant and machinery. Free depreciation of the net plant costs 
enables them to be written off at any rate the manufacturer 
chooses. Normal investment allowances can be as high as 130% 
of total cost in the first year. 

And the North East offers more than financial assistance 
alone. There is plenty of space for all kinda of new fndustry-and 
both fully serviced sites and ready-made factories are available. 
A hardworking, adaptable labour force is keen to serve new firms. 
Communications are excellent and'much money is being spent 
on full modernisation. 

With these advantages, many firms new to the region are doing 
very well. Now is the time to join them to benefit fully from the 
growing prosperity of the new North East. 

For further information, ask your sccietary to wi ile lo 

The North East Development Council 

20 Col ling wood Street 
Newcastle upon Tyne 1 
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CONFORMITY with consistent quality Into! SBR 


When you're turning them out by the million you need the consistent high 
quelity of Intol SBR. Pound after pound and ton after ton you can reiy on 
Intol to maintain the same high quality, to produce identical first-class 
results. Intol processes easily and quickly—cuts power requirements. 
Intol moulds and extrudes with sharp contours and good finished 
appearance, intol compounds suit modern mass production techniques— 
they make fast curing cycles possible—ensuring maximum output from 
your plant. When you need high efficiency rubber—get in touch with ISR. 



We'll be RleiMd to Itt you havo any information you noad on ISR rubber—simply write to 
The Intttmationafl 3ynthetic Rubber Co. Ltd ■f Brunswick House, Brunswick 
Place, Soothemplon, Hantl.Tel 1 28901 Teiex:47619 (Answerback: INTOL SOTON) 
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AVIATION 

Boeing 

A FEW days ago, the Scandinavian air¬ 
line, SAS, decided to make public an 
ofer that it had received from the Boeing 
Company to trade-in the airline’s eight 
Douglas £XZ8 jets in exchange for brand- 
new long-range, and possibly also medium- 
range Boeings. The objea, presumably^ is 
to see what sort of counter-bid Douglas will 
now make in order to keep SAS’s custom. 
Boeing ^vcs signs of being prepared to pay 
a very high price to persuade SAS to switch 
allegiance from the Douplas company to 
itself. The fact that an airline already has 
its engineering departments organised to 
deal with the aircraft of one manufacturer 
^ can, when other things are more or less 
equal, decide where any new sale goes. In 
tins case there is another consideration— 
SAS and Swissair have a successful and 
cost-saving arrangement under which SAS 
maintains the DC8s of both airlines, while 
Swissair maintains their Convairs. If SAS 
switches its fleet from Douglas to Boeing 
aircraft, it will forfeit this convenience and 
let down Swissair to boot. 

It is not clear yet whether the bait will be 
taken, but it is a sign of the ferocity of com¬ 
petition that Boeing, which is far the more 
successful of the two companies in the civil 
^ market, should have felt the need to offer it. 
When the airlines threw out their propeller 
aircraft and replaced them with jets, manu¬ 
facturers were obliged to accept some very 
odd mixed bags of obsolete aircraft in part- 
exchange—their own and other makers’. But 
Boeing recently lost a sale in Pakistan, 
admit^ly not a '‘big one, to Hawker 
Sidddey which was willing to take Viscounts 
in part-exchange, while Boeing was not. 
Airlines usually insist on trade-in terms only 
when the second-hand market is falling and 
they cannot get an acceptable price from 
the brokers who handle second-hand sales. 

^ Can this have happened already to the big 
Atlantic jets ? ^rh Douglas and Boeing 
are now offering greatly enlarged versions 
of their jets, with proportionateljr lower 
operating costs ; this it not the version that 
Boeing is currently trying ro persuade SAS 
to buy. So Boiing’s move begins to look 
like the kind of cut-pf^ offer that a manu¬ 
facturer makes towards the end of a long 
and successful run. What is surprising is to 
find that a company of this sixe wants the 
custom d[ a relatively small airline like SAS 
badly enough to offer terms that may 
boomerang ^ other airiines start to ask for 
them too. And if the idea of a fleet of air¬ 
craft of \'arious sizes supplied exclusively 
from one manufacturer can be made attrac¬ 
tive enough, which it already is in terms of 


's Bait 

maintenance, this could make it that much 
more difficult for British and other Euro¬ 
pean manufacturers to break the Douglas- 
Boeing stranglehold with their British One 
Eleven, or the new French and Dutch small 
jets. Boeing probably thought of that too. 

EUROPEAN INDUSTRY 

Bark from the Bosses 

Pmts 

HE journal of the French employers’ 
association has published the results 
of an exhaustive study of the competitive 
situadon of French aiid European industry 
vis-a-vis America’s giant comf^nks and the 
biggest Bridsh firms. Two questions arise 
from the publication of this investigation: 
why was it undertaken and what does the 
Patronat hope to gain by making it public? 

Most of the Patronat’s facts—if not its 
figures—are common knowledge. The 
Fortune league table of the world’s major 
firms showed France’s biggest as only 57th 
while only about ten French companies had 
a turnover above the $500 million mark, in 
contrast to 114 American firms. It is well 
known, too, that Ford, US Steel or Du Pont 
have a much wider range of activities than 
have the largest French firms. Equally, it 
was already obvious that the trend towards 
concentrauon has been continuing in the 
United States, even more rapidly than in 
France. Neither is there any secret about 
the magnitude of American research funds, 
equivalent to 25 times the amount available 
in France, and the large proponion of them 
devoted to private industry which in France 
accounts for barely one half of the total. 

Why, then the invesdgation? There are 
several possible motives. Primarily, the 
Patronat wished to stiffen the backs of the 
French and other European negotiators in 
the Kennedy round talks; by highlighting 
the precarious situation of French and other 
common market industry, it has marked out 
the limits of possible concessions. The 
Patronat wished also to warn French firms 
not to rest on their laurels^ and remind them 
that the danger of American competition 
fthrough the medium of subsidiaries) was 
greater than ever. Finally, the French 
employers intended to rebuke the Brussels 
European authorities by ^ showing them, 
through figures and examples, that the Six 
needed to augment the size and concentra¬ 
tion of firms rather thim ferret out agree¬ 
ments and cartels which are in any case 
seen as minute when measured on the 
American scale. 


It is clear therefore ihat the Patronat’s 
investigation aims to stiffen the attitude of 
French negotiators in Brussels and Geneva 
and, through them, prevent the authority 
of the common market from militating 
against agreements. Less clear, however, 
is the Fatronat’s positive strategy to increase 
the size of European firms, or the spread of 
industrial agreements. In an introduction 
ID the report, M. Georges VUUcrs, president 
of the Patronat, does emphasise however 
that small undertakings still have a place 
In the modern world: they can, he says, 
specialise, and conclude purchasing, selling, 
research agreements. . . Amalgamation or 
absorption are not the only answers. 

The Patronat deplores the grounds for 
the weakness of the financial market (too 
many taxes and state loans, too many state 
enterprises and public savmgs banks . . ,) 
but it does not indicate how the situation 
could rapidly be altered. Yet some positive 
alternative would after all be necessary at 
a time when savings arc deserting the 
bourse. Equally, the Patronat laments the 
inadequacy of research but docs not say 
which budget economies could be made to 
produce the capital required for scientific 
development; nor does it outline the con¬ 
ditions for accepting foreign capital in 
Europe. The alarm signal has indeed been 
sounded—but it is hardly likely to attract 
aid. Such is the conclusion to be drawn 
frvim this interesting but disapi>ointing 
document. 


AUSTRALIAN PAYMENTS 

Into Deficit 

A ustralia’s boom, trouble free for so 
, long, has now reached a stage where it 
is beginning to produce the inequitable strain 
on the country’s resources and particularly 
on its balance of payments; and sterling, 
which in the past eighteen months has bene¬ 
fited from the big build-up in Australia’s 
London balances, may already have lost that 
valuable support. In July-September the 
trade balance swung to a deficit of ^A40 
million, compared with the £A30 million 
surplus recorded in the third quarter of 
1963,when unusually good export prices for 
wool, wheat and meat bewail to contribute 
towards the upswing in business activity that 
began last yeaT, The change now has come 
about because impests rose by £A62 million 
to £A 347miUioa in the .third quarter com¬ 
pared to the same period bst year while 
exports showed little change. Increased 
home demand has started to catch up on in¬ 
dustry already working at full capacity and 
facing increased labour shortages. Un¬ 
employment is below one per cent and 
skilled labour is still scarcer than in most 
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other rich countries, compelling indus¬ 
trialists to conduct their own seardbes 
abroad for immigrant skilled labour in addi¬ 
tion to the governmenf s efforts/” W|ges are 
rising accordingly. A recent general increase 
of 6 per cent may be followed early in the 
new year by renewed demands from the 
unions, who point to th^ rising cost of living, 
particularly of food. 

So far, the increase in imports has been 
centred almost entirely in capital equipment 
with only a moderate increase in demand for 
consumer goods. The authorities, however, 
arc taking no chances and have supple- 
mcnicd earlier touches of the brake (particu* 
lurly the August tightening of budget policy 
and rise in long-term interest rates) oy in¬ 
creasing the trading banks' ratio of frozen 
reserves by. one percentage point to 15.8 per 
cent. But in many quarters the effectiveness 
of this and any further such measures is 
questioned because of large accumulations 
of liquid assets, which provide a big cushion 
against a monetary squeeze. 

Australia's reserves have so far emerged 
remarkably unscathed from the declining 
trade balance and at the end of August had 
dropped by only £A30 million to £A834 
million from their May pcak--at which they 
were two-thirds as large as Britain keeps for 
the whole sterling area, and /A190 million 
aboN'c their level a year ago. Foreign capital 
has continued to flow strongly to Australia, 
stimulated both by its own attractive invest¬ 
ment prospects, and also possibly bv some 
outflow of nervous funds from London. 

TIN 

h^ore Metal, Less Muddle 
Please 

T iiI'Ki* now seems a reasonable chance 
rhai the talks in London between repre¬ 
sentatives of the American government and 
the International Tin Council may lead to 
some additional sales .from official American 
siiKks. But any such action to try to 
stabilise a runaway market would lose much 
of its effectiveness unless the official state¬ 
ment expected soon is made in far 
clearer terms than some previous such 
declarations: these., by their uncertainty 
have compounded the effects of existing 
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scarcity in driving up tin prices to a level 
never matched bSq:e» Many buym hive 
been misled all this year into thinki^ that 
the American General Services Administra¬ 
tion would in no circumstances sell more 
than the 20,000 tons of tin formally ear¬ 
marked for disposal in the year to the end 
of next March of which 15,000 tons has 
already gone. Now, it is explained that this 
was never intended to represent an un¬ 
alterable limit on possible disposals for the 
year, and it is suggested that some dealers 
have been deliberately misleading buyers. If 
they have, the vagueness of the official state¬ 
ments must have made their task easy. 
Indeed, the muddle surrounding American 
tin disposal plans continued this week, when 
the cash quotation in the London metal 
market shot up almost another £100 on 
Monday and Tuesday alone, to £1,635 a 
ton, or £40 above the previous peak 
touched, briefly on one day only, at the 
height of the Korean war scarcity in 
February, 1951. This latest spurt in price 
occurred partly under the impression that 
the London talks had ended without any 
agreement for additional American sales ; 
but the trend at the discussions seemed to 
be moving precisely the other way and thev 
had, in any case, been merely adjourned, 
not concluded. When this realisation 
dawned on the market, the price fell back 
to £1,580 on Wednesday. 

The fact remains that there is a very real 
scarcity of tin, as of all the base metals, 
because rising manufacturing output 
throughout most of the industrialised world 
has created a serious excess of demand over 
supply. The market price of copper has 
more than doubled in the past year, that of 
tin has risen more than 80 per cent, lead 75 
per cent and zinc 55 per cent. Even if addi¬ 
tional sales of tin are made from the official 
American stCK'k this year, these are unlikely 
to bridge fully the gap between demand and 
production of new metal, since any addi¬ 
tional mine development encouraged at 
today's approximate level of prices would 
not bring new metal on to the market 
for some years. Moreover, the General 
Services Administration is not allowed 
to underbid the market when selling, 
which limits its effectiveness in bringing 
prices down. However, from next March 
its disposal programme will acquire 
greater flexibility, since the agency has 
been authorised to sell a total of 98,000 
tons of tin over a period of up to eight years 
instead of being limited, as previously, to 
setting aside amounts for sale only for a year 
at a time. Thus the judicious allocation of 
this large amount to the market may help 
tide over buyers until new mines come into 
production. Certainly this is the only im¬ 
mediate hope left for consumers, since there 
are relatively few satisfactory substitutes for 
tin, and since the buffer stocks of the 
International Tin Council were exhausted a 
year ago in a vain attempt to maintain a 
“ ceiling ” price of £1,000 a ton, set in the 
International Tin Agreement between the 
six leading producer and fifteen leading 
consumer nauons. One hope that the oflkiri 
American stocks will now be used somewhat 
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KEY INDICATORS 


WORLD COMMODITY PRICES 


Tha all-ltoms Indicator showod a RISE of 
half a |iolnt thii waok (to October 14th). 
Among fibres cotton advanced, while in 
the burning metals sector lead had its 
first set-back for two months. It is 
noticeable that there has been more than 
a ten per cent fall in the general level of 
food prices over the past twelve months. 


__ 

i 

lnd«]( 

itsa^iM 

Percentefc 
change from* 

' Previous Twelve 

! Oct. 7 1 Oct. N 

. 1 

ego 

ALL ITEMS 110 3 : 110 8 
Food 1071 ! 107-1 

Fibres 103 5 ' 104 S 

Motels , 221 1 224-4 

, + 3 1 . F 0 7 
+ 21, -10 9 

1 ^ Of +10 
+ 13 9 ! +93 7 

—— —— 1 


7'he EcmHmrist Cnmmoditv Price Indicator inclndes 
ninereis canmiodities tmghted according io ihctr 
relative shares of norld trade in 1958. 


* Changes relate to this week's figuys^ but these^ 
except far the metal grotspy are provisional because 
atiOtations foi tea and xvool are not yet ax ailahie 
beyond last week. 


more positively to hold down prices is that 
the United States is not a tin producer and 
that its domestic tin lobby is thus a 
vociferous consumer one. 

AUSTRIAN STEEL 

Eastwards—with the West 

Vienna 

USTRU’S Steel industry is looking for 
bigger export markets in the countries 
along the Danube and for other western 
partners for big projects further east. It 
recently sent a large delegation to Hungary, 
Rumania, Bulgaria and Czechoslovakia. 
The state-owned Voest (Vereinigte Ostcr- 
reichische Stahlwerke), Austria's largest 
steel works, is particularly set on improving 
its contacts with eastern Europe. It has 
just negotiated a big order in Bulgaria to 
build a steelworks at Kremikovzi, which will 
begin crude steel production at the end of 
this year with a capacity of 1.4 million tons 
to be extended to 3.6 million tons by 1968. 
Voest will supply a rolling mill together 
with the know-how for the LD-process. 
In Hungary Voest will contribute to the 
construction of the Dunajvaros steelworks 
and in Czechoslovakia it will supply installa¬ 
tions for the steelworks in Kosicze. This 
steel plant, which will produce 800,000 
tons at its initial stage of extension and 1.5 
million tons in the second phase, will be 
operated on the LD-basis. In Rumania 
Voest is still negotiating a “ participation ” 
in the steelworks at Galati. In Poland it 
is already engaged in Nowa Huta; deliveries 
by Voest to the smaller plant in Lipienice 
Mve already started and the contract 
includes a complete LD-plant with an order 
value of 700 imllion schillings (£10 million). 
The annual capacity of this ptot will reach 
2 million tons. 

Continued on page 288 
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Several weeks have pitsiied since iIicm.* udvciii'.cnic'in's mim iipiv;irv-d m «ln: luunn.’l pivss \ new v.-kvii.in 
of property itdverliuinicntB has appeured .NiiKc nun: mtli die .uUicfci .ulv.niuiyes ul t;u> kcntrui luMiinif. 

WANTED: 

gas-fired central heating 


‘Cuis-fircd central heating* has become a phrase dear to 
c^latc agents’ hearts—like Vooclrblock flooring through- 
c'Lit,' ‘glorious views over open country/ ‘a wealth of 
oak beams.* These are all valuable assets that can add 
h Li n J reds of pounds to the value of a house. 

And the one that more and more house hunters are 
w anting is ‘gas-fired central heating.* Why is ibis? 

Over the past ten years the gas industry has made 
cnoj mous strides in the field of space heating, and today 
gas central heating is recognised as not only the most 
trouble free but also as the,most fully automatic system 
of central heating. Gas has long been the most popular 
i Liel for cooking and now, coupled with advances in gas 
^^aler heating, more and more people arc realising that 
gas is the best fuel for the whole heating load space - 
water -cooking. 


This growth in the popularity of gas conics as no 
surprise to people w ho know’ the gas industry, Not only 
has the gas heating boom been hitting the he^adlines. 
The gas industry as a whole has been laying the founda¬ 
tions for an exciting new era of progress by transforming 
the economics of gas production. 

The scheme to import methane From the Sahara, the 
national grid that will transmit it to Area Gas Boards, 
the search for natural gas under the North Sea, and the 
revolutionary new processes that make gas from petrol¬ 
eum, all demonstrate the gas industry's plans to provide 
new. and more economical ways of satisfying the 
increasing heat demands of our society. 

In tt)day’s high speed world... 
the gas industr} thinks of tomorrow. 
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How Many Atoms? 

7 he Atnerican General Electric company published a firm price 
list for atomic power stations in 22 different sizes towards the end 
of last month. It offered to build really big, 1,000 megawatt stations 
for as little as $10^ per kilowatt, ivith prices rising progressively as 
size went down, ^152 per kW for a 300 megawatt station, and $300 per 
kW for a small, 50 MW one. It estimates the cost of electricity from 
these stations as just over 0.3 pence for the biggest and nearly id, 
a unit for the smallest. This compares with a target figure, in Britain, 
of o.^d. for atomic power caused with a fervent hope that it may go 
as low as o. 4 d. in time. Customers may or may not believe these last 
calculations of GE, but they are going to be impressed by prices, which 
in the biggest sizes now give nuclear power the same sort of capital 
cost as a good thermal station, and remove one of its biggest com- 
petiiwe . handicaps. At the present time, the Central Electricity 
Generating Board^s stations in Britain are costing roughly treble the 
Amencan figure ; the British argite that the American prices probabh 
omus a number of items that are included in British estimates of capital 
costs. With or without justification, atomic engineers from the United 
sStates to the Urals are now claiming that big, 1,000 MW atomic 
stations are already competitive, but so far electricity authorities have 
been fairly cautious in accepting these claims. Firm atomic plans 
to date look something like this : 


Tim UNITED STATES probably has 
the biggest aioiijic programme in the world, 
having marginally taken the lead from 
Britain. Its 1,000 megawatts of atomic 
capacity currently working is roughly 
equivalent to that of the three British civil 
power stations now generating and the US 
expects ro have about 5 j 500 megawatts 
installed by the end of 1968. It is difficult 
to know' whai the utility companies will 
Mo that, some of them may not 

be so pleased with their atomic experiments, 
but there should be at least 6,000 mega¬ 
watts operating by 1970 and estimates put 
probable capacity in 1980 at between 
60..000 and 90,000 megawatts. 

*★ 

Among amiuries with nationalised elec¬ 
tricity industries, which the United States 
has not, and so firm national atomic power 
programmes; 

★ 

BRITAIN has the next biggest civil 
atomic power programme, with nearly 5,000 
megawatts ot nuclear capacity due to be 
commissioned by 1967-68 and a further 
5,000 megawatts to be put in hand before 
1970 so that 10,000 megawatts are schediilcd 
to be in commission by 1975. Sir William 
Penney, chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Authority, has described this as in my own 
view . . . rather on the small side if wc are 
to get nuclear costs decisively attractive.” 
C^osis of the most recent British power 
staiion 10 be ordered, of nearly 1,200 mega¬ 
watts, arc reckoned to lie between 0,5 pence 
and 0.7 pence per unit before allowing any 
credit for the by-product uranium produced, 
compared w'ith 0.5 pence per unit for a 


modern coal-fired plant commissioned at the 
same rime. 

★ 

FRANCE has only 1,600 miigaw^atts of 
nuclear power under construction (not 
counting plutonium factories which arc not 
included in the British total ciih^T), but the 
current programme calls for 500 megawatts 
a year, or a total of 2,500 megaw'atts—half 
the British programme—to be ordered be- 
iw'cen 1966 and 1970. The French Com¬ 
missariat of Atomic Energy claims that 
these stations will be competitive with com¬ 
parable thermal power stations, but con¬ 
sistently refuses to give any estimate ot the 
probable cost of electricity cither from these 
or from the thermal stations with which they 
are being compared. It is said that Klec- 
tricitc de France is refusing to allow' such 
estimates to be published because it dues 
not want to be tied to any specific figures. 
The more probable reason is because EDF 
does not want future negotiations with the 
French government for a subsidy on atomic 
power to be prejudiced in any way. 

if 

RUSSIA has had a 600 megawatt atomic 
power station operating since 1958 in 
Siberia, but the main purpose of this has, 
like Britain’s Calder Hall power station and 
France's 0.2 and G.3 at Marcouie, been 
to produce military plutonium. Two civil 
power stations, with a total capacity of 
nearly 900 megawatts are under con¬ 
struction in two stages. &ch has one reactor 
either in operation or being commissioned 
with a second, rather larger one just starting 
construction, fiey^md that, the Russians arc 
cautious and say that the t^riod to 1970 is 
considered as a period of development. . . 
of large-scale pn^totypes for the further 


:r7 

transition ... to large nuclear power plants 
in i970-8a'’ If ceramic fuels are used— 
these are rather advanced types now under 
development—the Russians think they can 
get sufficiently low fuel oosts for atomic 
power to comp<'rc with thermal power in 
the European industrialised districts of the 
Soviet Union, i.c., atomic power is not yci 
competitive there. 

ITALY has three atomic power stations 
with a total capacity of only 600 megawatts 
between them either under construction or 
commissioned, and the Italians arc now 
marking time to see how the economics of 
atomic pom*r dsveli^p, 

★ 

GERMANY is the darkest horse in the 
atomic business. Having fiddled in an appar¬ 
ently desulto^ w'ay with , a variety of pro¬ 
jects, four quite small (less than 300 mega- 
w'aii) plants with a total capacity of less than 
1,000 megawatts arc now being built, more 
as an experiment than anything else. But 
the belief in Germany is that when this has 
been done, the German utilities will have 
acquired a sufficicnily firm grasp of atomic 
realities to enter the market as serious 
buyers. 

♦ 

CANADA has one 200 mega wart pow'cr 
station under construction and a second has 
been approved with a 500 megawatt output; 
the Canadian utilities have an understanding 
with the government that they will be in¬ 
demnified if costs from these plants prove 
uncompui’iivc \viih local hydnvclectric 
stations. But the Canadians regard any plant 
built before 1980 as an experimental proto¬ 
type ; after 1980, it is estimated that 
between 2,000 and 2,500 megawatts ui' 
atomic plant may be installed yearly. 

★ 

Other countries, from JAPAN to 
ARGENTINA and PORTUGAI,. are now 
making our a case for some form of nuclear 
power. INDIA’S first is already under con¬ 
struction. Undeveloped ones like PAKIS¬ 
TAN argue that even high cost atomic 
power is cheaper to them than today’s 
thermal power and claim a 132 megawatt 
natural uranium atomic power station in 
Karachi could produce a net saving, in spite 
of high capital costs, ot $1 million a year. 
Some estimates in fact suggest that by the 
year 2000, which is only 36 years away, 2 
million megawatts of nuclear capacity might 
very easily be installed. But this assumes it 
would be competitive, which is still not 
quite proved. 

The prices now published by American 
GE coidd, if the company holds to them and 
does not find special reasons why this or that 
site requires higher costs, put a bomb under 
some of these miuntal programmes. The 
bids being prepared now for the British 
Central Electricity Generating Board using 
competing British and American designs 
will show whether they are strictly comf>ar~ 
ci>le—in the sense of both including the 
same amount of plant. 
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Continued from page 2S4 

Voest is now seeking g place in the 
plans of ** Iiuermctallr' the steei cotntnunity 
of CJotnccon. The steel industries of 
Oxchoslovakia, P4)[and and Hungary aim at 
a closer co-operarion than they have had 
hitherto by dividing up their prtKliJCiion 
prograiniiic and achieving a uiiihcd supply 
of raw materials. IntermeraJI's aim is to in- 
cicase the total crude steel capacity of its 
members from its present 18 million tons 
to 25 million tons by 1970. 

Austria's. ^tecl production this year 
is likely to reach a new fe^fd of 3^2 
tons, of which Voest will produce iTs bi¬ 
llon tons. I'hc Austrian steel industry is 
still clamouring to join the European Coal 
and Steel Community, which tal^s 54 per 
cent of ir.s'total exports. The Community's 
tariff increase of this spring has made exports 
much more difficult,, particularly exports of 
sheet-iron and coils. So Austria’s steel in¬ 
dustry will make bigger efforts than ever to 
export complete steelworks. Here it is 
helped by the world-wide increase of pro- 
ductloii based on the LD-proccss, originally 
developed in Austria. This year already 20 
per cent of world steel production is based 
on I.P, and it will be 30 per 
cent by 1970. Austria is apprehensive, 
howcvei, abK)iil the readiness of other 
western countries to grant long-term credits 
to the East and to underdeveloped countries. 
Austria is quite unable to grant credit terms 
of 15 years. Its aim therefore is ro find 
piiriners in the West with whom it can com¬ 
bine in third countries who are prepared to 
undertake the financing, 'fhis problem 
crofSped up recently afKHii a proiect for 
Thailand, l-ast week King Phumibol ot 
Thailand visited Voest and di.scussions 
rook place on the supply of an l.D-plani. 
For the financing of this project Voest must 
now UH)k for a partner in western Europe. 
Whether it will be possible find one either 
in Cierrnany, Britain or France is not yet 
sure. 

AIR FARES 

Putting Them Up 

Athens 

N apparently dotennined effort is being 
made, at the mectiiiK now in progress 
in Athens, to increase air fares across a large 
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number of routes ; and, to its cliscredit^ the 
leader of the movement is Briiilb Ebrc^ean 
Airways. Does the Ministry of Aviation 
know this, and has it a^roved ? Or docs 
it only interest itself in aV fares and protect¬ 
ing the interests of air travellers when 
shamed into doing so by the United States 
Civil Aeronautics Board ? The idea that 
BEA is planting in the heads of other air¬ 
lines is that the present discount ou return 
tickets should be abolished. This was once 
ten pL‘r cent, and is now only fh'e per cem ; 
BEA would like to wipe it out altogether 
which, since the great majority of people 
making g journey intend to return home, 
within the year, IT ^qlAvStlcnt to a five per 
cent increase in air fares. And the excuse ? 
The pereniiial one that British landing 
charges have increased again* So they have, 
but not by the sorts of supis that could 
conceivably add fi\'c per cent to airline 
costs. 

The BEA proposal seemed, in the first 
tew days of the meeting, to be attracting a 
gtuid deal more support than the frank 
attempt by Air France to get a world-wide 
increase in air fares. Jf airlines generally 
show no enthusiasm for reducing fares— 
Air Canada is the solo airline seriously 
arguing for a general reduction—they arc 
al least aware that across-the-board in¬ 
creases are likely to be politically unaccept¬ 
able to the United States if to no one else. 
Bui the reluctance to reduce fares is ditti- 
cuii to explain, when it ha.s been so 
triumphantly succcsslul in boosting Norib 
Atlantic traffic this summer, where airlines 
have been regularly achieving loads of 
nearly 90 per cent—which spell profit 
in anyone's language, even that of Air 
France. In Europe, air fares are now so 
high in comparison w'ith those in other parts 
of the world that they must be a deterrent 
to expanding traffic. And w'hai is the 
purpose of re-equipping the F.uropcan 
routes with beautiful new jets if fares have 
ro be increased to make them pav after what 
R 1 {A has just described as its most profitable 
summer yet ? Airlines ought to be asked 
by their governments how they intend to 
justify a European fare increase before they 
are allowed to give the BEA plan anv more 
support. 

The one route where quite substantial 
fare reductions might come is across the 
l^icific; both the Japanese and some 
American airlines arc asking for it. And 
in spile of a grim and universal determina¬ 
tion to keep fares elsewhere at present levels 
(except fur some tidying up, such as allow¬ 
ing certain low Atlantic fares to continue 
through the winter), airlines arc now 
desperately W'arricd by competition from 
charter Bights. British United has estimated 
that the potential business out of Britain 
alone now being lost to nou-membcrs of 
the International Air Transport Association 
is £7 million annually, anq Pan American 
isS su^estitig relaxing some of the strings on 
special terms for btg parties, the kind of 
strings that led to the ridiculous cancella¬ 
tion of the dahlia fanciers’ outing to New 
York a few weeks ago. 
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GBRHANyS MONEY MARKET 

The Pips are Squeaking 

Frankfurt 

£RMAN banks arc moving towards their 
most acute iitiuidity squeeze in years. 
Unmistakable symptoms have been piling 
up in recent weeks on the money market, 
which is extremely strained. Indeed., it is 
barely functioning, since practically none ot 
the banks are able to offer funds for lending. 
The rate of interest on call .money, which 
usually sticks dose tp the Bundesbank's 
diswunt rale of 3,jpci: cent* now lies almost 
cdnst^tly bef^enper cent. The 
hanks^ holdings of money market p^ff are 
at prestait onfy half what they were at the 
beginning of the year, and the volume ol 
bills rediscounted has risen in recent times 
to two and a half times the f^oimcr amount. 

Two main inffucnces underlie this money 
squeeze. In the first place, west Germany’s 
foreign exchange surplus has declined in 
recent months. At a little over DM 30 
billion, the net currency reserves of the 
Bundesbank are at present almost cxact1\ 
what they were at ihe end of last year, even 
though they showed a slight tendency to 
rise in the first quarter of this vear. 
has lent even greater impetus 10 the second 
main influence, the resirictive measures 
implemented by the Bundesbank at the end 
of July—consisting of a 10 per cent rise in 
minimum reserves and of further incentives 
10 overseas placements of bank funds. 

So far the liquidity shortage has not, 
however, affected new bank lending. 
The banks' credit volume increased by 4 per 
com between the end of Dccembei and the 
end of August, loughly the same as in the 
same period last year. But there is an 
impression in some Frankfurt quarters that 
the malaise of the stock marker is due, at 
any rale in part, to the lightness of money. 
However that may be, the banks have 
recently voiced some sharp criticism of the 
Bundesbank's restrictive policy and have 
demanded that the July measures should be 
revoked. But these demands are meeting 
with little response from the central bank. 
A similat lack of enthusiasm is being shown 
for the demand by the banks that the 
I'ederal Government should desist from 
introducing the coupon lax on foreign- 
owned fixed interest SwCiiriries. The authori¬ 
ties are indeed able to point out that it is 
precisely the announcement of this tax that 
has :substantialJy contributed to the dis¬ 
appearance of the foreign exchange surplus ; 
and that if it were not now introduced the 
net foreign exchange position would 
undoubtedly sNnv an unwanted surplus 
<mce again. 


SHORTER NOTES 

The Japanese Ministry of Transport an¬ 
nounced this week a plan for the coti.struc- 
tion of about 7.3 million tons of new ships 
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automate with "Crane Teledyne" 



For every industry, the "Crane Teledyne" motor operator for.valves will do a better, faster end 
more efficient job for your flow control systems-with dependability you can count on every time. 

This veisatile unit is available on factory shipment of new valves, and is readily adapted to Crane 
valves and valves of other manufacturers presently installed in the field with the use of nothing 
more than hand tools. 

For smooth, trouble-free operation, valve stem thrust is not transmitted to the operator, but is 
carried by the regular yoke sleeve bearings. 

The "Crane Teledyne" Valve Operator is available with push-button control or can be programmed 
for automated operation. Ac*s as a gear-operated valve (4.1 ratio) in case of electrical emer¬ 
gencies. 

Whatever your equipment needs in flow control, water conditioning or electronic control instru¬ 
mentation, your single source of supply and responsibility can be 

THE COORDINATED COMPANIES OP 





•‘Crane TeieOyoi^ «i date VUve IniUllei 
In a Chamieit compile 



A "Crane ToledyM** motor operated valve 
In a hydrocifMn lino Ifi a refinery. 



•‘Crane Teicdyrte" Installed oh a pulp 
stock valve. 


Gram hdiis ymi profit 
tfvoiigh coonMoi 
purcliasing 


CRANE 


WORLD HEADQUARTERS! CRANE CO., International Division, 300 Park Ave. N.Y., U.$.A. 

AUSTRALIA; Crane Australia Pty. Ltd., Sydney * CANADA! Crane Canada Ltd., Montraal • EH61AND: Crana Ltd., London 
FRANCE: Crane S.A., Paris • GERMANY: Crane G.m.b.H., Ousseldorf ■ HOLLAND: N.V. Nederlands-Amerikaanse Fittingfabriek, Deventer 
ITALY! Crane-Orion, S.p.A. Trieste • MEXICO: Crane^leming de Mexico, Monteir^, N,l. • SPAIN: Fundicionee Ituarte, S.A., Bilbao 

For prompt action call your.local Crano Roproaantativo. 

Per a complete Hat of Crano components, aysiema and procassos, write Crano Co., World Headquarftrs. 
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under construction now 


In Canada < Franca « India • rKywaU 
Maw Zaatand • Pakistan * South Africa 
Tunisia t U.K.Vlatnam > K Mhodaala. • 8|^n 


recently corhmissioned 

In Aroantine • Australia • Egypt • France 
Holland / India • Ireland • Jamaica • Malaya 
Mexico * South Africa * U.K. * Uganda • Uruguay 


sulphuric 
acid plants 
in three years 


SIMON-CARVES LTD SIC at present working in 
different Countries building 24 sulphuric 
acid plants having a total daily rated capacity 
of approximately 4600 tons 100",'. H 2 SO 4 , equiv¬ 
alent to about 60",’, of the whole of the United 
Kingdom Sulphuric Acid production('63 figures) 
These plants will serve a diversity of industries 
including fertilizer production, zinc mining A 
smelting, explosives manufacture, rayon manu¬ 
facture and the iron and steel induslrv. 

In addition 28 plants In 14 countries havo been 
commissioned m the last three years. 


SIMOM-CARVES 



MLMiER COMPANY 5.WO^ 




SIMON-CARVES LTD * STOCKPORT • CHESHIRE * ENGLAND • and CALCUTTA • JOHANNESBURG • SYDNEY • TORONTO 
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in the next four years ; but Government 
credit facilities for new shipbuilding will 
t^iill have to be^ negotiated annually. In 
1963 Japan carried only 47 per cent of its 
trade in ships of its own flag. If the pro¬ 
duction planned by the Ministry of Trans¬ 
port takes place, it will almost double the 
size of the Japanese merchant fleet esti- 
juated at 8 million gross tons at the end of 
the last financial year. 

it 

American banking expansion in Europe 
is being taken a step further by Morgan 


BrsINHSS: INTERVAllONAL 

Guaranty Trust Co. which is seeking offi¬ 
cial approval for the conversion of its Feank- 
fun representative office into a branch. This 
would be the first new foreign branch estab¬ 
lished by the bank since the opening pf its 
Brussels one in 1919; its Paris branch 
opened in 1868 and its London one in 1897. 
Other American banks in Frankfurt are 
Chase Manhattan and First N-ational City, 
which have branches, and - Manufacturers 
Hanover Trust, with a representative office. 

★ 

British Shipyards are not the .only, ones 


79J 

to benefit from the search for natural gas 
in the North Sea. Three Dutch sdiipyar^s 
have just signed a contract ^^'ith the 
American Kerr-McGce Oil Industries for 
the construction of an offshore drilling plat¬ 
form which can operate while standing on 
the sea-bed in loo feet of water or can 
operafte in 600 feet of wat^r while floating. 
The shipyardspcctficerned are Nederlandsche 
D6k‘Schlpj^bbuw Mij, of Amsterdam, 
Van ‘ der Giessen-de-Noord X\\ of 
Krimpen :a/d ind the NV Machine- 
fabriek ea Schipswerf Van P. Smii Jr, of 
Rotterdam. 


BUSINESS EXPATRIATES 

India's Two Way Pull 

BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT RECENTLY IN CALCUTTA 


o be in it is a bore, to be out of it 

A a tragedy.” No British business¬ 
man operating in India today, to be sure, 
would include boredom among the many 
I lustrations of his worjking life—though 
his wife might pur it at the top of her 
own complaints list. But Oscar Wilde’s 
last word on society does catch some¬ 
thing of the awkward dilemma that many 
foreign busines.smen today see when 
weighing the pros and cons of Indian 
operations. The major attraction is the 
vision of the free world’s biggest marker. 
That is the compelling promise of the 
future. The grim fact of the present is 
that the effective market is limited to the 
roughly one per cent of India’s four hun¬ 
dred and fifty millions who pay income 
tax : which helps to explain why Britain 
at present sells to the whole of India not 
much more than it does to Denmark. 

Moreover, the present Indian market 
is not only small, it is peculiarly difficult, 
both for exporters, who have to find a 
hole through the tight ring fence of im¬ 
port controls, and for foreign subsidiaries. 
Taxation is notoriously high : one British 
subsidiary last year paid nearly 50 per 
cent of its total sales revenue in tax, 
admittedly including a large chunk of 
excise duty; and tax can account for up 
to 80 per cent of profits—^though for ex¬ 
panding firms benefiting from develop¬ 
ment allowances the rate will be far 
lower. More olTputting perhaps is the 
seemingly endless range of bureaucratic 
inierference. 'This includes industrial 
licensing, governing the permitted scale 
of operations ; and a close watch on sell¬ 
ing prices, which may be subject to an 
official maximum. Import licence.'! are 
rare as gold, and the most frequent limi¬ 
tation on production is sheer shortage of 
supplies. As the Indian government shuts 
out all imported consumer goods this adds 
TO the trials of personal life, particularly 
for the cNpairiate, who finds himself cut 
off from the impedimenta of modern 
luxuries that shape his leisure in Europe 


or America—-or Hongkong. As one Eng¬ 
lish managing director put it: 

Ii*R niy wife who's The real victim. In 
our modest four-bedroom house wc have 
thirteen servants; they do the N\ork of 
iwo. Get rid of a few ? Unthinkable. 
The Ollier week I decided to wash mv car 
on a Sunday—very relaxing. That even¬ 
ing niy misdemeanour was gravely spelled 
out: if 1 persisted in this inappropriate 
aLtiviry the regular car washer—or car 
washers—would be workless, and woqld 
starve. Which is true. So no more car 
ashing. 

O N Uie face of it, then, everything seems 
set against foreign enterprise in 
India. And yet . . . Ignore the whispers 
that have it. that ICI India has achieved 
a higher return on its capital than ICI in 
Britain. Look only at tl^ new faces you 
will find in Calcutta’s Bengal Club. The 
difference between the, old hands and the 
new men is marked, even if it is not all 
one-sided. The typical British executive 
today, rather like his American counter¬ 
part, is likely lo be pan of a major inter¬ 
national group. His tour in India will 
probably be just one part of his working 
life, rather than a career in itself—-which 
itself has some tlrawbacks in limiting th^ 
opportunity for a deep knowledge c^F 
Indian life in the way that the older Incn 


in the great Anglo-Indian trading firms 
managed to achieve. 

Typically, the managing director of one 
of these new international companic.s is 
likely to be young—perhaps even in his 
mid-thirties. He gets on well with his 
Indian co-directors, who very probably 
include a maharajah—hard-pressed noble¬ 
men seem to play the same kind of 
role in Indian hoard room.s that mar-, 
quises and admirals of the fleet do in 
Britain. His main staff problem at 
present is to i,ry and keep up the quality 
of European staff who can be attracted 
out i in practice, many firms now find 
these falling behind Uicir Indian counter- 
pans, and some European firms now aim 
to Indianisc every post except one—the 
finance director. 

Despite the recent feelers put out by 
more reassuring noises from the Indian 
government, it is true 10 say that foreign 
business in India is still not fully sure of 
its Future place, But the promise of that 
vast market is a compelling one for 
an international company that looks a 
generation ahead. Beyond that^ not a 
few of the businessmen one come.s across 
in Calcutta feel, for all their intense 
frustrations, some involvement in the great 
economic and political experiment that 
is being played out in India; SQon^ or 
later, directly or indirectly, every conver¬ 
sation that the visitor has in that humid, 
awesome city, itself such a vivid demon¬ 
stration of what India has to do, comes 
back to that elemental challenge. 
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BUSINESS DINVESTMENT 


LONDON STOCK MARKET 

Off the See-Saw? 


I NVESTORS continued on their political sec* 
saw to the last. From its all time p^k 
of 431.5 on October 1st The Economist- 
Extel indicator had slumped to 402.2 by 
noon on Monday as the public opinion polls 
showed that the advance of the Labour 
party was gathering momentum. Hut on 
Monday'aftemoon the tide turned. Buyers, 
some sensing that the falls had gone far 
enough to discount a Labour vict5)ry and 
others that the Conservatives still had a fair 
chance, re-entered the market. Selling too 
was on a much lower scale than on previous 
days and this, combined with the deter¬ 
mination of jobbers to keep their books 
level, which meant that prices were marked 
up as sharply as they had been marked 
down last week, hoisted the indicator by 
Wednesday's close back to 421.1. But on 
polling day the market joined the band of 
**don’t knows” and share prices edged 
down to leave the indicator at 417.8. 

For several months past the stock market 
has been largely governed by politics and 
the trend of the opinion poUs; now, pre¬ 
sumably, the economic situation will once 
again be a dominant factor in investors’ 
decisions, and the market will be watching 
this Friday's trade figures with almost as 
much interest as the election results. It 
remains to be seen whether it has merely 
c.\changcd one kind of uncertainty for 
another. 

One encouraging feature this week has 
been the very good unit trust figures for 
September. They confirm the view that 
unit trust holders are unlikely to lose their 
nerves. In September sales of units helped 
by eleven block and new offers totalled 
T,io .2 million while repurchases at £2,1 mil¬ 
lion were only slightly above the August 
total. Thus net investment amounted to 
million and the total value of unit trust 


funds at the end of the month amounted 
to almost £453 million and the average 
holding to £359. The monthly figures arc 
clearly being helped increasingly by the 
growing proportion of regular funds coming 
into unit trusts through contractual savings 
schemes, particularly insurance linked 
schemes. 

If there has been plenty of movement in 
equities and plenty of activity in unit trusts 
the gilt-edged market has remained steady 
and almost unmoved—as it has done 
throughout the summer. The long range 
chart of War Loan since the war ends in a 
straight line for most of the current year ; 
while since June the FT-Actuaries index of 
20-year government securities has moved 
between She narrow limits of 103I. and 105. 
The steadiness of the market, on a low 
volume of business despite the political 
swmgs, shows that investors have decided 
that long-term interest rates are to be around 
their equilibrium level, whatever the gov¬ 
ernment's colour. Certainly there have 
been no thoughts of any return to the arti¬ 
ficially low rates of the early postwar years. 
Even if Bank rate does rise (see page 275) 
the gilt-edged market as a whole may ^ 
relatively undisturbed as it was earlier in 
the year. More perhaps than at any time 
since the war, long term interest rates, and 
the gilt-edged market with them, seem this 
year to have found stability. 

HOWARD & WYNDHAM> 

STOLL THEATRES 

Littler Grow the Empires 

iiREE companies have a stranglehold on 
large variety theatres in Britain; they 
arc already well intermeshed, and now the 
apparent orphan company is to swallow the 


others. Howard & Wyndham is acquiring 
the rest of the capital that it docs not own 
in Theatre Enterprises, which owns all the 
management stock in Stoll Theatres; by 
Stoll’s curious management structure, 
£80,000 of management stock has the same 
voting rights as £1.6 million of Stoll ordi¬ 
nary shares for which H & W is offering los 
in cash. Stoll in turn owns 53‘ o of Moss 
Empires, which figured in a famous take¬ 
over bid by Mr Clore and the late Mr Cottoii 
in i960. At that time the price of the Moss 
shares went up to over 15s. gd .—it is now 
7s., so the minority should by now be im¬ 
patiently waiting their turn to be bought 
up by H &W. 

There are several curious points about 
this trio of companies, which have two 
things in common, Mr Prince Littler as 
chairman, and a recent mediocre profit 
record. First, their property potential, on 
which the i960 bid was based, has been 
only partly fulfilled: local authorities have 
shown themselves so keen to preserve (or 
compulsorily to acquire) large theatres that 
no great rewards have been reaped from 
their vast sizes and strategically central 
locations. Secondly, the variety scene in 
England is by no means so moribund as it 
was a few years ago, thanks to the teenagers; 
but this has not benefited the Littler groups. 
The Beatles, the Animals and their kin arc 
more generally seen in cinemas than in 
theatres. But Scotland (in which H & W 
is strong) has stood outside the mainstream 
of popular entertainment; pantomimes still 
last for 14 or 17 weeks (as they do in the 
North of England): lavish girls-and-local- 
comedian shows fill the variety theatres very 
profitably the rest of the year. Again, while 
Moss Empires’ holdings of shares in Asso¬ 
ciated Television may not be the greatest 
of growth prosf^cts, H & W has 2‘;.* of 
Thomson Scottish Associates (are their 
shares underwritten at 22s. 6d. ?), and a 
large stake in Scottish Television, to be 
marketed next year, thus enabling H & W 
to get some sort of cash profit. 

So H & W looks to have the brighter 
future, although it was probably not for 
that reason that this company was chosen 
as the vehicle for integrating the Littler 
interests, but rather because of its more con¬ 
venient share structure. However, the 
entertainment scene is changing so fast, and 
the Littler empire (and Empires) have 
changed so little, that the whole group could 
be doomed to a slow profits freeze, relieved 
only by property pickings and the occa¬ 
sional bonanza in a show as successful as 
My Fair Lady^ still earning money for Moss 
Empires in the provinces after its London 
run had boosted profits for three whole 
years. Bur if Kenneth McKcllar ever 
stopped packing them in every Christmas 
at the Alhambra Glasgow the outlook even 
for H & W would be bleak indeed. 


WAR LOAN SINCE THE WAR 
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Because coal cuts Stheir production costs 

Coal is saving Pjoafclgp money all,the, way along the coat, qlf^ry knife, kitchen tool, 

pressui-e cooker and household item that Prestige ]|^rodi^|^ Ail|i|lltf^8 Jsijiiili |iBmoot»fc.oAclcntiy. 

Boilorhouse equipment at Prestige is so modern that :^<|4(||i||eviil|tl se^i^'&^JlMy thp QiiiTeriilK nec|£lles 
of the control panel indicate the tremendous heat mergj^.hllriiWle^d ^ wVenll# at a <^t;that.no'o«hei* 
ftisl ton naatbh. The automata ag^^nnaentJn^ntaijioouHly reacts to the vai ying load, ever-reaUy td unleash 
lU fill poteAtlah Smd»d? Ifiliei* 41 knf inioke. itfe n-om a cigarette. 

The men who guide Prestige know that they can Jt-oly on coal to keep down production costs thi pugh.the 
Bfitalii is VicU til Coal and coal ipi|cei‘are a|ablo, Ai’e you usiny: coal? It coiilii give tlio vital ^ge 
to your jilaus the future. 


MpbEfiN, ECONOMICAL 
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¥ 
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COAL IS BEST ... AND BRITISH 
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Special Development Area 



*25*/. pni Hwords 
TNI licliry cost 

This is Bideford. A popular hdiday resort in glorious country¬ 
side. But to the Board of Trade it is a Special Development 
Area, where good labour is plentiful, Iwd is available and 
suitable industries qualify for as much as 25% factory building 
grant and 10% grant for machinery. Similar facilities exist in 
Ilfracombe; and all over Devon the County Council offers 
co-operation with industrialists to build factories to be let on 
long lease at low rates. Communications arc good; housing is 
aA’ailablc; the sea’s all round you and living is pleasant. Send off 
the coupon—or fix a date by phone to come andsee for yourself, 

industry for D6V0II 

Devcm County Council, County Hall, Exeter^ Devon. 

G. H. Hollis, Industrial Development Ofiicer. Tel: Exeter 77977 Ex: 281 

To G. H. Hollis. Industrial Development Officer, 

Devon County Council, County Hall, Exeter, Devon 

Please send me details of the advantiQes of a factory in Devon. 

Name...... 



On Salurday. October 17 Thh Timis will 
carry a special 12-p:igc Supplement giving 
a definitive statement of the results from 
the constiiiicncics. These will be arranged 
for easy reference, and will show full 
statistical details of the poll logeiher 
villi brief biographies of the successful 
candidates. A selection of photographs 
vill also be included. 

The Supplement will provide a 
comprehensive introduction to the new 
House of Commons and a rcad> source 
of background information on the 
news of the coming weeks. 

Make sure of your copy by ordering now. 




Monday to Saturday 
TH£«iM^TIMES 

gives the facts 


Company 

Address 


BLOCK letters please 
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electrical companies 

Atiy investor who agrees that the newly-elected gin'crmneni is likely to start 
handing out presents to successful exporters, to encourage the others, should 
take a quick look at the electrical industry. Although the industry's exports 
rose by 12 per cent oi^er the last izvo calendar years and although imports 
rose at a slightly faster pace, the industry still exports roughly 3* times as 
much as these imports. This export/import ratio moreover is highest in 
telephone apparatus {\^\ times) and cables (32 times). Promising speci¬ 
mens from each of these industrial sub-sectors reported this week, 

Plessey*s Fat Margins 


hl.HCOMMUNIGAlIONS aCCOllIlt for 53".', 
of PIcssey’R turaovcr. I-ord Kilmuir’s 
siatcmcnt makes it clear that rationalisation 
of Plcssey’s telephone interests, following 
ihi" 1961 merger with Automatic Telephone 
and Electric and Ericsson Telephones, is 
now proceeding^ though it is equally clear 
that A T &; E and Ericsson arc still operat¬ 
ing as independent conqipanies. Around 
40"., of the division’s turnover is overseas. 

Apart from telecommunications, con- 
^ sumcr durables account for 14% of turn¬ 
over (total regrettably undisclosed), electrical 
and electronic products for i6';o, aircr^t 
systems and equipment for 8"'» and special¬ 
ised and hydraulic engineering products for 
6 The group's present expansion appears 
TO be concentrated in the Commonwealth 
and the acquisition of Ducon last year for 
£8 million gave the group a firm base for 
penetrating the Australian market: Ducon’s 
specialities include high voltage power 
equipment and electronic components. 
More recently the group has been shopping 
ill South Africa, where it picked up the 
^Insirumcnf Manufacturing Corporation for 
£il million. In this country a new venture 
into timing mechanisms was launched with 
InternationaJ Register Co., one of the largest 
American specialists in the field. This will 
bring Plessey up against the established 
British experts in timing mechanisms, 
Venner and S. Smith. 

But this will do only a little to reduce 
Plesscy's heavy dependence upon tele¬ 
communications. How much more [progress 
can it make with telecommunications in 
overseas markets ; how much more cost 
cutting can be achieved in this held; and 
^how much scope has it for further expansion 
of non-telecommunications bu.sines$ ? 

It was clearly cost cutting that was chiefly 
responsible for the transformation of Ples- 
scy’s profitability in 1962-63. Last year 
progress continued at a less spectacular rate, 
with pre tax profits up i6?o, earnings per 
share up 4 points at 31.1 *^0 and the dividend 
raised 2\ points to 12%, This leaves 
Plessey with equity earnings running at over 
16';.. of net equity assets—figure that 
compares with 8.4% for all companies 
reporting in the third quarter of this year 
(sec page 310) and with 9.970 for the elec¬ 
trical companies included ip this group. 
Clearly Flcsscy's high operating efficiency 
is an important factor here ; and no doubt 
the high return is partly a reward for heavy 


costs of research and development that it 
has borne, and written off, in the past. It 
is difficult to resist the suspicion neverthe¬ 
less, that however fierce competition ovci- 
scas may be the home market for telecom¬ 
munications equipment (of which Plessey 
holds about 40%) may not be quite the 
cut-throat dogfight that the industry often 
suggests. Criticism of the method by which 
the post office purchases most of its equip¬ 
ment—from the “ ring ” of mamifacturcrs— 
may not be so wide of the mark. 



19^0 

1941 

1962 

1963 

1964 


£ mil. 

£ mil. 

£ mi* 

£ mil 

L mil. 

Tradiiij proHr. 

5 4 

5-3 

9 6 

14 7 

17 3 

Pre-tax profit. 

4-3 

40 

6-5 

II 2 

130 

Net equity earnincs .. 

2 0 

1-8 

2 S 

5 7 

7 0 

Retained cash flow .,. 

2 2 

1-9 

3 1 

6 3 

7‘4 

Net fixed assets. 

5 4 

7-8 

20 5 

23 3 

28-2 

Net current assets ,.. 

12 0 

21-9 

30 2 

13 8 

36 4 

Net liquid assets. 

0 6 

16 8 

4 1 

8 9 

7-4 

Net equity nsveo*_ 

13 5 

25 8 

36 S 

40 -1 

46-5 

Ctrd. eiirriinr'i (r,'.) .... 

77 f 

16-2 

/?■ 1 

76 •« 


Ord. dividfiiid (%) .... 

S 8 

6-4 

/■S 

9'5 

12-0 

/'iC-U** brofil net equity 

. 

3h9 

iS S 

17-8 

:/■/ 

28-0 

Nrt cnr/juijci nrl rqiu/y 

iiSsrls- . , 

/4 8 

7 0 

8 5 

/5-6 

16 J 


Pncf (ID-. Earriinp^ yirld * 8 7® ;,, 

Dividend yield 3 equal lo I I 8 yeii'.' bji rungs 

‘ EKc'iiding gnodvfill 

The stock market, for its part, is now 
handling Plessey with more care. After 
several months of euphoria, following the 
summer 1963 revelation of a sudden 
awakening., the market’s rating is now more 
realistic. The tos. shares have come back 
from 45s. earlier this year, to 34K. 6d. (only 
a little above the 1964 low of 33s. 6d.), to 


yield 8.7 on earnings (which becomes 
about 8 ,, after full conversion of the 5 * 7 i 
loan stock). t>ily substantial export bonuses 
would justify a higher price for the 
moment. 


BICC Slowing Down? 

B ritish Insulated Callender’s CTablcs, 
with 42 * 7 , of its turnover directly 
exported, is another obvious candidate for 
exporters' prizes. But the signs are that, 
like Plessey, its boom has now ntn its 
course. Trading profits in the first half-year 
at £10.4 million compare with £10.3 
million in the second half of last year 
(including an exceptional £200,000) and 
£8.7 million in the weatherbeaten fir.st half. 
Sir William McFadzean repeats his forecast 
of a i57o total dividend (against I2i7u) to 
be paid out of earnings that, on the forecast 
that profits in the second half of the year 
should be at least as good ” as those for 
the first half look like being about 32 
BICC’s recovery from the ravages of the 
cable price war in the late 1950s has been 
sustained and impressive. How much 
further it could have gone under its owm 
steam may now never known, for BICC 
is evidently running into copper trouble, 
as supplies have tightened and prices risen. 
“ So far,” says Sir William, ‘‘ wc have been 
able to overcome most of these difficulties,” 
but the condition of under-supply—in 
BICC's basic raw material—still prevails. 

On the other hand BICC> will be helped 
by the gentle shift of demand towards the 
more advanced cable products—in which it 
is sirongest—and eventually by higher 
spending on electricity transmission by the 
British electricity supply industry. Ncit,her 
factor is likely to boost profits in the short 
term and BlCX's share price of 73s. 3d. 
(where pn>spectivc yields are 4.1/0 on divi¬ 
dend and 8.4';(. on earnings) looks about 
right. BICCN difficulties with copper pro¬ 
bably outweigh its attractions as a success¬ 
ful exporter mr the moment. 


KEY INDICATORS 


MOVEMENTS ON THE WORLD BOURSES 

LONDON 

Shares make a good recovery. 

NEW YORK 

INOICSS ^ 

Percontago 
change from : 

Oct. 

7f 

Oct. 

Mt 

A 

week 

ago 

A 

month 

ago 

Twelve 

months 

810 

Continued General Motors London 

strike results In mixed reactions. 

Franco 

Germany 

Holland 

lAPAN Canada 

Australia 

Government measures make japan | 

some imoact. 

416-9 
873 8 
89-4 
186-9 
349 9 
161 4 
361-9 
1,203-1 

417 8 
87S-2 
89 7 
106 0 
347 0 
163-6 
361-1 
1,319-3 

+••2 
+•2 
+0 3 
-9$ 
-00 
+14 
—0-2 
+1-3 

-0-8 

+18 
-41 
-2-3 
-4I-9 
+4 1 

■p*-l -6 

-a-2 

+ 40 
+100 

—14-2 
+ SO 
— 0 2 
+20* 

+ s * 

— 7-* 

* for Buses and 5lock Prices end Yiaids, ser pagtit, 308 and 309. 
t London, Ocrolrer 8th and ISth. 
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OfTM.VM 

Scottish Mists 


CAPITA!. MARKtn S 

Switzerland at 5% 


score card of the battl# between 
I.Old Thomson and Sir Hugh Fraser 
for the soul of Scottish serious journalism— 
and the body of Cicorge Outram, pub¬ 
lishers of the Glasgow Herald—is shown 
below. Key pointfi xo be remcihbcfed by 
bewildered shareholders are that the 
apparent prosperity of Sir Hugh Frasbefs 
i^ustrial hol^g group, Scottish and Util- 
vmal Investments^ in recent years hju 
been based largely on a secies of acquisi¬ 
tions, which have not prevettted the share 
price from sliding gently over the last few 
years from highs of about 30s. in i960 and 
"1961 > to their present 21s. 3d.; that ki any 
market slide general holding companies are 
among tbe nr$t to suffer; and that Sir 
Hugh's latest offer is not underpinned in 
any way by a cash offer as was the case with 
hU previous offer. 

Lord ifhoroson's bid is underpinned with 
casb> and offers a free option in hk ability 
to make real profits out of Scottish journal¬ 
ism .m the three and a half years during 
whicn acceptors are guaranteed 22s. 6d. for 
their shares in Thomson Scottish Organisa¬ 
tion (which owns the Scotsman and the 
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Edinburgh Evening News). Lord 'Fhom- 
son's amities in this respect have been 
proved in the past; and Ouiram's past mp- 
agement leavc*s much scope for ratlonalisa* 
tion. The shares In TSu will^ be <j|ubied, 
as will those in Scottish Television within 
the next year. ' 

As far a$ the tactics arc concerned, two 
of Sir Hugh's points need lobe taken up: 
first the deal with Bcaverbrook Newspapers, 
publishers of the other Gl^ispw evening 
paper; how much ratiQnalblltMr^ fipq iton^ 
sequent saving of cash to Otirtrara could 
it involve? Arc there in fact any real sav¬ 
ings to be made without actually merging 
the two papers ? Second what doe^ he tncan 
about the support he has been promised ? 
of the Outram equity has been 
aimed, but it is unclear how firni this is— 
after all such support if only by gentlemen's 
agreement can melt away quickly enough 
at the first sign of a more attractive offer. 
The minoritjr holders in SUITs (Sir Hugh 
Fraser and his family trusts at present hmd 
73"'. of the equity) may well welcome this. 
At the present price there seems little bene- 
fil to them from the proposed iuquisitinn. 

E CARD 


Cetwtii 

S wiss bourse arc going through slack 
times. Bank shares have fallen sub¬ 
stantially and in spite of the good company 
results achieved during the first half of this 
' yupar, investors ate hanging back. The SBS 
. (SocaHe ,des Banquea Suisscs) industrial 
index stands i|t around ^4 points, 
compared with 253 at end 1963. This slack¬ 
ness rc;pccts the ^c\v bout of uncertainty 
the capital marfoipt'. Loans by Swiss com¬ 
panies are currently being issued with 4\% 
coupons and at a price of 100; thosp 
electricity companies carry 4l^u, and’ a 
price of 106.6. But rcortitly two of these 
loans, issued by Mattmark and the ^om- 
pagnic Vaudoisc d’’l^cctricit6, werenot fuljy 
subscribed. Cotiscquently there is talk A 
issuing future electricity loans at 5^, and 
at a price of 100.6 to loi. The increased 
construction cost of vl new plant in the 
Orisons has kuddbnly brought home that 
the electricity industry is no longer so profit¬ 
able as It Was It is clear, too, that the issue 
price of 106.6 has irritated the public. 

SWtTZgRLAN P 1VS8-100 


Date Bid Bidder Cash value Noicf 

2 Sept 2 O 1 ’- Thomson Scottish £5 25 mn, Cash. 

4 Sept Outram Directors do nor recommend bid. and have reached agreement with Bcaverbrook Newspapers 

to raaoneltae production of their Glas£ow evenmi newspapers, 

I OcL. 21/- Thoimon Scottish £6 03 mn. I TSO \ 3y-. 

5 Oct. 23/6 SUIT'S £6-l6mn. 9 SUIT's for 8 Outram or cash. Shares not undci written. 

7 Oct. 2S/6 Thomson Scottish £6*69 mn. I TSO ~f 3^- underwritten at 22'6 

90ct. 2B/I'; suit’s £7'39mA4 I SUIT'S I 6/6 shares not onderwritton 

12 Oc» 28/1*2 Tliomson Scottish £7 39 mn, I't TSO ^ 3 plus whatever the right to sell for 3 years 

at a fixed price is worth. 


WALL STREET 

A Touch of Nerves 


Ncil' Yotk 



P KOFiT-TAKiNG, uiica.sc ovcf thc drag¬ 
ging out of the General Mot<»rs strike, 
and uncertainties introduced by both the 
British and American elections have kept 
Wall Street stalled—tho^h at almost its 
highest level in history. Trading lAst week 
was fairly active—surprisingly so for basc- 
ball's World Series week, which often takes 
Wall Street’s mind off its business—bui 
stocks only churned aimlessly, going up one 
day, down thc next. Thc Dow-Joncs 
industrial average closed on Wednesday at 
^7514. up only x* 36 op thc week and 
M'iihin two points of Iis close 12 days 
e ulier. None of lhc.se ii|flucnces is likely 
to last, but for time being, they have 
been enough to persuade some traders to 
take profits acciimutated during thc 
market's sweeping Sepiember advance, and 
others to stay on the sidelines. ' 

» The General Motors strike, itow three 
Weeks old^ is expected to be,settled soon, 
but it is at the stage now where every day 
Counts: if it draws out many more days 
it will begin pushing down i^cnci'al bu^ess 
teQQporarily. Some AmencaA Investors, 
like many "of their British colleagues, have 
feared that thc l.abmu' party will win 
briuiu'6 eketion: 4hcy feared funiicr this 
would be ioHowed by a bocst in thc 


London Bank rate, with repercussions on 
American interest rates. And though Wall 
Street, like the rest of America, believes 
ihit Senator Cioldwater will be heavily 
defeated and the uncertainties of a drastic 
change in government policy thus averted, 
the actual approach of the November 3rd 
elcctmn day nevertheless ba.s impelled some 
nervous investors to cut their commitments 
in the |d ti)) chaticie$«' 

These temporary influences aside. Wall 
' Street" is pretty“geheraTIy agreed iKai th<; 
Onderfyii^ market situatw is, bidUsh; 
Brokers lately have been puintiiig out that 
stock prices, notwithstanding their sharp 
rise this year> have onlv Ij^ifpl jpjace.with 
corporate profits. The coraposiic price-- 
earnings ratio of thc stocks in the Dowi 
Jones average has changed little in the past 
year. Early third-quarter earnings report^ 
have been excellent, and Street*' 

looking for highly pleasant dividend news 
in November arid Pecembcjc, when cor-j 
porale boards hold year-end meetings, in 
tbe form of dividend increases, extras and 
.perhaps stock splits by major compauies; 
Talk of possible inflation also continued td 
grow, and if it keeps up will undoubtedly 
. cause some buying of shares as an inflatioti 
hedge, as it did in September. i 


——‘ —r — ‘ 

1963 19*4 

With the average yield on existing deben- 
rures Teaching 4.^%* compar^ with 
3J a year ago, Swiss bond rates seem to 
be rising towards those of other western 
coujuries. A year ago they were the world’s 
lowest; and several Swiss edoiiomists be¬ 
lieve that Switzerland should have raised 
its interest rates sooner. The influx of 
foreign funds has slowed down after thc 
new inrush of Sw Fr 300 miffion (£25 mil¬ 
lion/ in thc early summer. Biy the end of 
July the net accretion since thc beginning of 
the year was Sw Fr 120 million below thc 
1963 figure. Frozen'* deposits which the 
commerdal banks must maintain with the 
central bank as a counterpart tf foreign 
funds that have not found etiiploymcnt 
abroad amount to Sw Fr 7.7 million. 

Nevertheless, Switzcrlandrs i'eserves arc 
not dimini^ing, despite the Enormous trade 
dcfkk, £250 million in the first eight 
mbnihs of the ycar^ which was' one-sixth 
larger than the ycar^ before. Accordin|;ly 
the national bank has authorised the issue 
of a Sw Fr 20 million foreign loan by 
Hidroelectrica de Gataltina at 5?u and at a 
price of 9R. Foreign loans are now helping 
to mop up surplus liquidity. 
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INTERIMS 

Not Enough Figures 

T he response to the stock exchange's 
call for interim statements, complete 
with figures, has been slow and irregular. 
Interim figures give away little to com¬ 
petitors and the obstacles to their produc¬ 
tion seem to be mainly administrative. 
Howler, Thomas Tilling managed to turn 
up its first interim report this week 
although its spread of interests is wider 
than most companies and (British Insurance 
Association, please note), includes insur¬ 
ance. Profits before tax in the first seven 
^months of the year were £3.1 million, 
against £1.^ in 1963 and £2,1 in the last 
five months of 1963 (equivalent to £2.9 
million over seven months). A total divi¬ 
dend of not less than” 27!is forecast, 
against 24%. Only two companies in the 
engineering section produced lower profits ; 
by implication, therefore, Comhill Insur¬ 
ance has done better than last year. 

This is backed up by the ^mmercial 
Union statement. Underwriting results 
were “ very much better ” in the first six 
months but losses in the United States will 
cause an overall underwriting loss, once 
again. The interim dividend of is. per 
share is repeated. 

t$64 Current Dividend 



High 

Low 

Price 

Yield 

% 

Babcock ft Wilcox 

4S/9 

30/9 

36/3 

b 0 

Commarcial Union 

48/3 

40/3 

«/- 

50 

Pressed Steel. 

27/I0'2 

13/3 

20/- 

s ot 

Thos. Tilling ... . 

2b/- 

21/- 

24/i 

4 5* 


* On forneait of IT'i per cent, 
t Interim since incretsed. 


Babcock and Wilcox, whose recovery 
unexpectedly went into reverse in 1963, is 
maintaining its interim at 4i '‘u. The Dew- 
rance subsidiary, which has been having a 
rough time lately, has now been merged 
with another valve manufacturer. The mar¬ 
ket is now looking for a complete recovery 
this year. So far, the Babcock board, well 
known for withholding both good and bad 
news until the last possible moment, have 
given them no' help in their guessing. 

Pressed SteePs interim reveals the price 
—£300,000—of its brief flirtation with 
Rolls Razor. The report glows with opii- 


Retail Business 

Monthly Review of Consumer Goods, 
Services, end Aspects of Retailing. Issue 79 includes 

QUICK FROZEN FOODS 
ECONOMIC ANALYSIS OF 
STORE LOCATION 

DISCOUNT STORES IN U.S.A. (Fart II) 
CHEMISTS AND FHOTOGRAPHIC SHOPS 

This issue also includes the regular analyses of 
factors affecting consumer spending 

Speemen back issue and Index of subjects 
already covered available from 

THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT 

Spencer House 27 St James's Place London SW1 
HYDePadt6711 Ext 27 


BUSINESS: INVRSTMENT 

mism but contains few figures. Liquidity 
pressure has evidently eased; the bank 
overdraft, formerly £5! million, is down to 
about £500,000, and the interim dividend 
is up from zi"., to its 1959-60 level of 
9'V;. This has sparked off guesses that the 
21% final might also be restored, although 
only 17]"., was paid last year. Again the 
directors give no guidance. 

Finally The London Stock Exchange 
itself has now issued its first interim siaic- 
inent—17 days after the end of the six 
months concerned. The increase in sub¬ 
scription fees earlier this ycai has stepped 
up income from this source by £226,000 to 
£1,027,000. Let us hope that the stock 
exchange’s admirable enthusiasm for speedy 
and comprehensive financial reporting will 
soon extend to more comprehensive figures 
of its own turnover. 


COMPANY PROFITS 

On the Turn? 

I NVESTORS now have to forget their poli¬ 
tical games and get back to their home¬ 
work not only on the general economic 
situation, but on the flow of company 
profits. Trading profits reported in the 
third quarter show an increase of 17 'Vm 
above the second quarter’s 13 V.. Equity 
earnings reported were 25 % up ; in the 
second quarter the reported rise was 17".,. 
Since the third quarter reports applied 
broadly to the year to March, 1964, and the 
second quarter ones broadly to the calendar 
year 1963, this merely confirms that first 
quarter profits this year were running well 
above the 1963 level, when the weather was 
so bad. The thing to watch now is whether 
company reports appearing in the current 
quarter show trading profits up more or 
less than the 17*!;, shown Iasi quarter. 
Broadly the companies reporting will have 
accounting periods running to June, 1964. 
If the increase comes out less than 17 ’/. 
therefore, the mes.sage will be that in the 
second quarter of this year the rise in 
company profits was levelling off, which 
might be inferred from the general fizzling 
out of the rise in industrial production and 
the slackness of retail sales. 

But while reported company profits have 
now been rising for over eighteen months, 
there has been no sign yet of the normal 
sharp fall in liquidity as companies expand 
capacity more rapidly than their profits can 
be ploughed back. As the table on page 
310 shows, although bank borrowing by 
these companies rose by £25 million, their 
net liquid assets, excluding bank borrowing, 
rose by around £30 million. Accordingly, 
there is no immediate prospect of companies 
returning to the capital market m large 
numbers for more equity funds. 

Of the industries well represented in this 
quarter, notable increases were recorded by 
building, electricals, entertainment, property 
and motors. The engineering industry, with 


a rise of still lags, partly no doubt, 
because of the time needed to translate 
orders into deliveries, let alone profits, and 
partly also because the expected capital 
goods boom has still failed to materialise. 
'The food and confectitmery group (with 
6.8’\.) also lags, for less obvious reasons. 
It may well be that most of the fruits of 
the revolution in food retailing have now 
been picked. Investors should be wary of 
the view that history repeats itself. Con¬ 
sumer goixis indusines, especially retailers, 
may not be so particularly profitable in the 
next five years as they have been in the past 
five. The price to be paid for a more con¬ 
sistent profits trend must surely be that 
profits increase less spectacularly in boom 
years than in more volatile companies. 


GESTHTNRR AND RONEO 

Humble Growth 

W HILE the battle over computers rages 
to the profit of none, except IBM, the 
ofiicc-cquipmeni market at the more mun¬ 
dane end is still showing profitable growth. 
This is clearly borne out in the increases 
in profits just reported by Gestetner (for a 
half-year) and Ronco (for a full year). In 
Gestetner's case the rise of 18 Vi in pore-tax 
profits from £1.6 million to £1.9 million 
is more or less as hoped for, after the 
regular increases reported over the last ten 
years, but for Ronco a rise of 26JVi from 
£534^000 to £677,000 forms a welcome 
contrast with the declines of recent years. 
Profits arc still not back to the halcyon 
years of the mid-fifties. But there has been 
a turn-round in these companies that could 
lead to some surprises in the future. 

First Gestetner: the interim dividend 
has been increased by an equivalent of i % 
to 6 % : but the provision for overseas taxa- 
rion is up by over 2o').j, and this is the 
area whero growth has aime over the last 
ten years—in the absence of any profits 
split this is shown indirectly in the fifteen- 
fold increase in overseas taxation between 
1930 and 1964, while trading profits 
(uncomplicated by take-overs or mergers) 
have multipl^d a mere eight times in the 
same period: it would be nice to have some 
assurance that this growth overseas was 
likely to be maintained. 

Roneo is a classic recovery story: clearly 
the results of the 1962 agreement with 
Vickers to make much of Roneo’s office 
furniture is starting to bear fruit, in the 
closure of the steel factory at Romford which 
^^<^sr £73*500 in compensation this year: the 
tax charge, only 32% in the previous year, 
is down to with the result that earn¬ 
ings for the equity are up from 15.3 Vo to 
over 25';^. The dividend, increased from 
J2j% to i6i% over the year is one and 
a half times covered, and could clearly be 
at least maintained even with a more 
normal tax charge. 

The future for both companies looks 
bright, despite all the competition, for the 





{shortage of secretarial and typing assistance 
is such that mechanisation becomes 
essential in offices previously ti«o humble 
for any mechanical aids beyond type* 
writer. 

This year the shares have already taken 
account of possible future changes, with 
Ronoo near its peak at 13s. lo^d. to yield 
5.9% on dividend, and u on earnings, 
and Gestetner ^ A near its low at 20s. 6d. 
to yield 3.3% on dividend and on last 
year’s earmnga-« 4 Hit Gestetner could pay 
15% (a^gainst the equivalent of 13 V%.} for 
the fufi year, to bring its dividend 
yield up to 3}% ; even without such 
possibilities neither share looks wildly 
overpriced. 


BUSIKBSS: INVESTMENT 

In Brief ,,. 

Shoe Bid 

A week ago Stylo Shoe announced that 
it had gained 53 acceptance from W. 
Barratt voting shareholders and made its 
bi^ unconditional. The rival bidder, Mr 
acre, did not withdraw but merely 
extended the time limit for acceptance. 
Now Stylo has done the same, for a further 
seven days. This has given time to those 
who have taken the Clore bid to cancel their 
acceptance if they wish and take Stylo’s bid 
instead. Barratt voting shares now stand at 
i6s. 3d. compared with Mr Core’s offer 
of 228. 
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Dealings Suspended 

The Stock Exchange Council has sus¬ 
pended dealings in the shares of H. W. 
Phillips, the’’Manchester firm of textile con¬ 
verters and merchants, pending an investi¬ 
gation into dealings in them. From a low 
of IS. 7id. last year the 2$. shares have 
touched a peak of 31s. 3jd. and stood at 
30s. 6d. before suspension. The 
Phillips direaors have said that they are 
not aware of any unusual circumstances 
affecting dealings in the shares and that 
they will assist the investigation ^ as 
far as they are requested and able to 
do so.” ’ 


APPOINTA/IENTS for further announcements see pages 301 and 302 


CHIEF 

STATISTICAL 

PROCRAMMER 

$12300 —$13,800 

Post Office Department 
OTTAWA 


The Position 

This new and challenging position \Aill provide Jeader^hip 
lor Statistical studies of various postal operations such as cost 
ascertainment, mail distribution, facilit) planning, auditing and 
marketing research. 

The Man 

Required is a university graduate preferably with post¬ 
graduate specialisation in statistics or mathematics with extensive 
experience in various techniques of statistical analvsi^, particularly 
sampling. He must ha\e initiative, a good knowledge of relevant 
statistical theory and the personal qualities, to maintain cHective 
liaison. 


Send a r«5sum^ of your education and experience IMMEDIATELY 
COMMISSION OF C.4NA0A. OTTAWA 4, referring to File 64 J85.1. 


to the CTVJC SERMCE 


ASSISTANT 
COST ACCOUNTANT 


UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 

l-\CL/i rv OP TlCRNOIfKlY 


DJ;r»ARTM£NT OP rDLX'ATION AND 
aClUNCli 

Pomlonable po«t In Londem for mnn or 
woman normally B|wd 35 or o\cr. 

QUAMMCAI'IONS: C’an<U<int«s mu^t liav* 
had luitable rroffc^sional experience nnd mniit 
have acbletcd jnemberablp of tlie 
the l.C.A. ta Ennland and Wales, the VC,a 
•I _ Scotland, tlw l.C.A. la Itatand. ibe 
A.r.C.A , or the I.C.W.A. 

DUTlta Imliidc Bccuiaie analVKls anti com- 
parlnon of cokis of varloMi c4em«ni« of the 
•diicailon scrtice: the aiiidy of economical 
methndi of achieving given Riwidardv, and 
dlaicmlnaiUm of adtlce and lorornuduu. Con- 
jiderahle iratciling Invohed. 

SALARY (loner Londou): £1.510-£2.n0, 

Promotion prospectn. 

WKITIS tprcirrubly by rottcatJl to C’hil 
Seniie Commisvion, Saviie Row, Londim w.t. 
for appllbatlon t.wm, Muoilitg C lostna , 

date Noteuiher 10. 19o4. 1180 1 


RLM Kucif rniow'siup 

Srplitaiiont are Invited for a Arttearch 
] cilow&hip, tenable jn the IJvpurinieni o( 
Indiiatrial Atimlnisiralion. lli« prison appointed 
will l>e responsible tor the general conduct ot 
an important research project within a group 
ot fakiories having some S.UUU employees. Ihe 
project ift ccitucined with human reliitioRvhips 
witnin the riiierprUc and the viuity will include 
an appraisal of the baves tor progrevs and 
Improvcmriit in the itluiring b> employees of 
itsttonaibillt) for declaluns. Ihe aulgnmant 
calU foi qualities ot leuJershir and ctpericnce 
Of reiwarvh w oric of tbK kind - apiMicamv ahould 
POiKesf a higher degree or h.'ive equivalent 
rviiuurLh experience. 

Hemimeratlon within the range 11.500 to 
£2.utM> per unnuin. Appheaclon fnrnis and 
copies of the rcgulailons may be obiulned front 
the Regisirar, the Manchester College of Science 
and ‘lechnologv. Manchester 1. I 


STATISnCAL/RESEARCH ASSISTANT 

Required by the Economiev Section of the Tfaiuporl Holding Company, 
which controls over 70 suhvidiurke enyageu muinlv in road hauluge. road 
passenger transport, travel and tourism.* 

Duties “nil! comprise the preparation. clerical assistance, of .sUiilsiical 
materiai, and fartlcipation in resc.trcli protects. 

Applicants must be numerate, have a knowledge of Fconoxnics. and hold 
h relcvuut degree or equivalent quuliticution 

Starling <alary-*noi less than €O(» 0 —will depend on qualifications and 
espenence. C oiitrihuiorv pension scliemc. Applications hi confidence, giving 
full pafii.,ulars, to the Secreiarv. Iransjvort Holding Lompany, Melburx Houm.*, 
Mtlbury Terrace, LONDON. 


THE tiECTRICITY COUNCIL 


Appluftuons arc Imiud for the 
appointment of Overseas Aenviues 
I naiiiecr In the CummiMLial and 
Dcvdopmcni Department at Millbank. 


The Overseas Activities F nsineer is 
Tesponsihic tor organihini: ihc cU‘i.irlclly 
supply lndusm’*E contacts wlih the 
induktry In other couatiics and with 
Iniernational oroonisatlons lie is 
concerned ivitli the eollectioii oi infor¬ 
mation about electricity supply uhniuU. 
the temporary c^v'hanuc ot personnel 
with DverMas supply nuihorlties. 
arrangements for IntcrPEitloiial con¬ 
ferences relating to clectncii} sui>i>ly 
maitcrs atid vKiik of matt to and from 
this eountry. He is also lesiionuhle 
for Interpreior sen ices coveunu most 
£uroi)eau lai>guaf(t.k. 


Candidates should prefferaMv possess 
■ degree in hngliiccriiiK Nfluinil SLience 
or i,couomUk and have a w-inkiiia 
knowledge of at least two European 
languages. borne knowledge and 
vtperietice of iniernational orguiilsu- 
tions is also desirable und sandulates 
should also be well acquuinird with 
the cleLirail> »ipply inJusii> .ihroad 
and In Britain. 


The salary will be wjiiun the Seale 
£;.V2<-£.i.h7ii per annum iiielusive 
The masimiim win riae lo p.u. 

OUT June 1, ivtsti. 

Appricotlons. stating nae. picsent 
position, salary. QualitKailoav und 
expel ience. should be fsirwurdcJ to 
K. H. Hughes. Assistani Vsietaw 
ff stablishmentei. Tlie rieciticit*' CoutKif, 
Mtllbank. London, by tiuio- 

bei Jl. 1064. Quote Ret.: t-.|.IS3. 


(nvestniient rosearch centre o£ 
international bank group sccLm 
cxpeiienced 

SECURITY 

ANALYST 

(OIL) 

Ct'niplck* command of Enylish 
and French required, German 
an advantage. Applicants should 
have thv>rough background 
knowledge of Eastern Hemi¬ 
sphere oil indiistrt. Pr»'u.ressive 
saJitrv. Re,vidence Paris 

Send handwritten c.v. ta— 
Box 1862. 


economist 

... required in the Department 
of Economics of the London 
head office of an internat¬ 
ional organisation with 
bmiicfies In 17 countries. 
if The successful applicant 
will work on a wide range of 
economic problems in co¬ 
operation with our math¬ 
ematicians and statisticians. 
if Applicants must have at 
least a second class hon¬ 
ours degree with economics 
as a major subject. 
tAt The vacancy is open to 
candidates with or without 
commercial experience. 
Salary will be competitive 
and fully commensurate 
with qualifications and 
experignee. 

Applications giving full details 
of qualifications and exper¬ 
ience, and stating present 
position and salary, should be 
sent to : 

Director of Economics, 

titfomat. Wool Secretariat, 
Berkeley Square House, 
Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 

Envelaie mafligl Cmimwmi ECO,2 
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CALOB GAS 

HOLDING COMPANY LIMITED 

The foJlou'wg peyints aic taken from the Choiinnm's Siatemcm ro I6th Annual General 
Meeting of the Company: 

★ The Consolidated Profit for the yc.ir ended 31st March, 1964, after charging all 
expenses and depreciation, was /Jl,314,248. 

★ A final dividend of 6 per cent is recommended, making a total of 10 per cent for the 
year. A total of ^C^89,920 is transferred to reserves. 

A new factory for the Group’s Manufacturing subsidiary has been erected and brought 
into operation. 

'A' Heavy expenditure in preparing for the fiuiirc naturally affects current profits, but your 
Directors have every cunlidcnce that in the long term these investments will pro\’e rewarding. 

Operating results for the year show a satisfactory increase in sales of gas and appliances. 

ir The contract for equipping five filling siruions and supply of road tanker vehicles to 
Russia has now been \inuiilly completed. 




TRIPLEX HOLDINGS LIMITED 


Extrncis from the arfdresH by the Chairtn4in^ Mi\ Lincoln SleeL 
nt the Annunl General Meeting held on Wednesday, Llth 
()ct fdtvr, 19ip4» 


/'A 

Vxy 


iie The profit of the Ciroup before tax at £2,204.000 showed an incrc.*sc of 4(i per cent 
i>\cr the previous year. The net pn>fit after ia\ at owing to the lower 

incidence of taxation for the >ear, rose M.5 per cent. 

ir t)ur cuiTcnt cxtension< in manufacturing capacity are proceeding as planned, the con¬ 
struction of the l^iirkhiill factory in .Scotland is on schedule «ind we expect to be able 
to meet a still greater demand from our nviln customers during the current year, and to 
have more capacity in hand. Our long term forecast for our programme of expansion 
and modernisation in the Gioup in the United kingdom amounts to just over iS million 
during the next four years. We hope and expect to be able to finance this expenditure 
1 rom our own resources. 

ic As far as selling prices in the United Kingdom arc concerned, for some ycar> now 
virtually the Only changes have been downwards. During the course of the last fmanciul 
year reductions were made in October and again in April. It is of interest, I think to 
know that in the six years completed to June 3tMh last, our average selling price per 
square foot of safety glass has been reduced by just over 9 per cent from the average 
ruling for 1958-59. 

ie We expect the demand from the motor industry for our safety glass to increase still 
further, in spite of the almost boom conditions of the last 12 months, and we hope 
to expand our .sales of glass by some two million square feet. There are eerUiinly no 
signs to date of any reduction in demand. This w'ill almost certainly not mean, however, 
a further increase in profits on safely glass : in fact current estimates show some reduc- 
tioD for next year, Fven so. we would expect to be able to reeomniend the maintenance 
of the same dividend. 

ie I hope that whatever government corner into power, there will be no uliempi to make 
sw'inging changes in siicli things as purchase lax on motor cars, since what we all w.uii is 
steady growth in the economy. This is far more important and far more hclplul to 
industry than the achievement fi>r a ^hort period of a very high rate of growth which 
is only too likely to be followed by a slowing down. 

^ 1 am sure you would like me to express on your behalf and that of all slockhoUlcrs your 
appreciation of the work that has been done during the past year by all employees. 
scnifVr and junior stalT and payroll workers alike, in the group. Personnel and personal 
relationships remain at a good level of mutual understunding and I should also like to 
say on behalf of the Bo.ard and the .Munagemenr of the Company that they fully 
recognise and appreciate the understanding and careful consideration which those trade 
union officials with whom we deal have brought to the solution of such mutual problems 
as have arisen from time to time. 


AMALGAMATED TIN 
MINB OF NIGERIA 


MARKED INCREASE IN TOTAL 
PRODUCTION 


Tile twenty-fifth Annual General .Meeting of 
Amalgamated Tin .Mines of Nigeria Limiited 
will be held on November 4tli at 55-61, Moof- 
gatc, London, EC2. 

The following is an c.vtract from the circulated 
stdiement of the Chairman, Sir Douglas 
Waring, CBE: 

There w'as a marked increase in the total pro¬ 
duction of tin concentrate during the year ended 
March 31 si last which was partly due to an 
adiustincni; of our mining policy* to meet rising 
cosr.s. The average price of tm covering sales 
ol concentrate was l 966 per ton which represents 
an increase of jtKK) per ton compared witli 
1962-63. 

Our gross revenue for The year was up by 
approximately £525,000 but Government 
Rovalry paid was higher by nearly £100,000 and 
mining costs rf>sc by £120,000. Tn the event, 
after providing for taxation our net profit was 
£438,715 as against £247,333. 

It is intended to nlkKaie £50,000 to General 
Reserve and to declare a final dividend of 20 per 
cent, making 30 per cent for the year, leaving 
£30,403 to add to our carry forward. 

On this occasion last year I referred to tJie 
disappointing demand for columhite. Mr 
Morrison and I visited the USA in December 
last in order to meet potential consumers and to 
endeavour to gauge the luture ol the columbiic 
market. 

I am glad to state tlint these contacts have 
proved most uselul and we arc now regularly 
shipping columbiie to the United .Siiue.s for 
direct use by large industrial undertakings in 
that couniry\ There has also been a revival of 
interest by consumers in the UK, on the Con¬ 
tinent and in Japan, which I hope will ciMttinue 
for the current and future years. 


HIGHER WAGtS AND DllTirS 

Turning to events in Nigeria during the cur¬ 
rent year, shareholders will no doubt be aware 
that the issue in June last of the report of the 
Morgan Commission set up in 1963 to review 
wages, salary and conditions of service of the 
junior employees of the Government of the 
I'ederarion and in private establishments led to 
some labour unrest throughout the country and 
there w'a^ a partial strike on the mineslield which 
lasted from August 5th to l6ih. 

Our management found itself virtually 
committed to the result of the consequent 
negotiations between Government and the 
Unions, and in the event, a general incrcanc 
of w-ages was, implemented with effect Jfrom 
March Isi last. 

It is di^icult to.csiimatc at this,i»utge xhc exact 
•annual sum involved in relation to the Com¬ 
pany's opcraiiom but this will not be less Uian 
£100,000 a year. Furthermore 6n August 3rJ last 
a new order came into effect raising the rates of 
import duties and imposing in particular an 
va/orent duty of 33^ per cent On parts and 
spares for mining machinery previously 
exempted. 

The additional cost to the Company under the 
general heading of duties TvilJ be in the order of 
£150,0fK) per annum and probably more, with- 
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out tsUcihg into account any additional cost of 
acrviccK. In consequence, mining costs in a 
full vear will be increased by upwards ol 
iC250,(K>0. 

So long as the price of tin remains Muneulicrc 
at its present level we cun muiiitain econon ic 
prodiielum with a reasonable return u> share¬ 
holders, bur if fi»r any reason there should be a 
setback, Nigeria, already a high cost produici. 
uill be unable U) compeu* wiili some ol 
fellow producers in Soutb-l’-ast Asia. 

ll is peiluips pertinent to point out that in 
respect of the results of vour (x>mpany now 
under review iljc Nigerian Ciovernment receive 
yCKTOXMM) in Uovnin and liieonic Tax nione, 
extludiny dunes aiiJ nther rents. 'I'lic prop«ir- 
tion of pi'uliis p.iid lo sliareholders will be 
/:358,tlOO. 

So long Os '1 in remains in shon siipph the 
market must be govenicJ bv the quaniitv of 
releases from the US strategic stockpile. Since 
the beginning of 1963 the progronime has been 
varied or amended some ciglu times and it is 
nniieiputed that a further mcciitig will be held 
shortly between US authorities and the fmer- 
natioiinl 'l‘in Council fur the purpose of con¬ 
sultation on the present position and future 
releases. 


THr STOCK CONVERSION 
AND INVESTMENT TRUST 

The Annual General Meeting of The Stock 
Conversion and Investment 'I'rust Idmitcd was 
held on October 8, 1964, in l.Oiidon, Mr Robert 
Clark, MA, LLB (the Chairman), presiding. 

^'I’he following is an extract from the direciCMs' 
report: 

Since the last report the ibltow’ing develi^p- 
inents have been completed :— 

81, Black Prince Road, London, SLII 

(fully Jet . 

20*T205, Marylcbone Road, London, NWI 
(fully let . 

6 7, Cliflord Street, London, (to be let). 

Trafalgar House, Glasgow (to bo let). 

The following developments arc now’ proceed¬ 
ing 

38'50, Bidborough Street, London, WCl— 
completion December, 19o4. 

Huston Centre phase 1— completion 1965,66 
(tlirough an associated company—50 per cent 
interest). 

The following developments arc due to 
commence shortly 

Bridge Street^ Paisley— Light Industrial 
Premises. 

High Streets Dunfermline—Supermarket 

and offices. 

TottenKafii Court Road, London, Wl— 
shops and offices. 

St. Stephen's Green, Dublin —offices 
(through an associated company—^50 per cent 
interest). 

The Group has a Urge number of sites for 
future development apart from those mentioned 
above. 

The report and accounts were adapted and the 
dividend of 7^ per cent less income tax was 
approved. 


COMPANY MEETING REl»ORTS 

THE ENGLISH, SCOTTISH 
AND AUSTRALIAN BANK 

THE HON. DAVID F. BRAND'S REVIEW 

The seventy-second Annual Cveneral Meeting 
of ITic KnglNh, Scottish and Australian Bank, 
IJmired, will be held on November 4th in 
London. 

The following tire extracis fitiin the circu¬ 
lated re\ievv ol the chairman, lliv Hon. David 
P. Brand : 

I'hc Austialian economy has shown out stand¬ 
ing growth in almost every sector. Seasons, 
export prices and overseas market opportunities 
have been most iavourable ; iti addition, theie 
has been a conscious eiideavoui to expand 
which has lilted output, at relatively stable 
prices, liiglier than evci before. Because ol 
liiniuitions ol labour and resources, the outlook 
In for slower though cominued growth. How¬ 
ever, in the light of increased demand 
emanating trom full employment and higher 
wages, a determined cdort to improve overall 
productivity and elViciency is essential to 
preserve reasonably stable conditions and prices. 

1HL BANK’S Ai l AIRS 

'file Rank's capital was increased in Octtiber, 
1963, by ilte issue for cash ol 2,000,000 shares at 
a premium of 14 k. per share and, in consequence, 
Capital and General Reserves have risen in total 
in this year'.s accounts by iL3j4(X),000 to 
Ji 11,6>0,000. 

After allowing for taxation Group profits rose 
b> £136,675 to £1,030,741 and Bank profits by 
A,7^,702 to £466,255. 

b'rom the Bank's profits, an appropriation of 
£171,500 was made to provide lor tlie imenm 
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dividend of 4 per cent, less United Kingdom 
income lax, paid on May 30, 1964. 

Having regard to the increased profits from 
the year's operations and the satisfactory current 
trend, the Directors arc now recommending that 
the final dividend should be raised from 5 per 
cent to 6 per cent, less the standard rate of 
income tax, to cost £257,250, making a total 
of 10 per cent for the year. If this recommenda¬ 
tion is approved by the shareholders in General 
Meeting, the sum of £601,991, being the balance 
ol Ciroup profit, will be added to the amount Of 
/.914,405 brought forw’ard from last year. 

Following the policy stated last yeai that the 
subsidiary companies should retain a reasonable 
propcirtion of their profits to enable expansion 
to tx: maiiitamed, the sum of £673,717 has been 
iratislcrrcd to their General Reserves, leavinj^ 
/■842,679 lo be carried forw'ard, of wliich amount 
£440,115 will be carried forward in the Bank’s 
bcK>ks and £402,564 in the books of the sub¬ 
sidiary companies. 

In April this year, Mr H, G Ensien, who 
had been our General Manager in Australia 
since June, 1955, was forced to retire owing to 
ill-health. The Directors wish to record their 
appreciation of his services, especially as 
General Manager during a busy period of nine 
years in which the Bank’s activities have made 
great advances. Mr Ensten had served the Bank 
most ably for over forty-three years and w'c 
wish him a speedy and full recovery, so that he 
may have many years of happy retirement. 

Mr H. McE. Scambler w'as appointed General 
Manager of the Bank on May 1, 1964, to succeed 
Mr Ensten. Mr Scambler had been a Deputy 
General Manager for over fifteen years and is 
highly qualified to occupy his new position, in 
which w'e wish him every success. 


LONDON & MIDLAND 
INDUSTRIALS LIMITED 

PROGRESS AND EXPANSION 

The eighteenth Annual General Meeting of London & Midland Industrials Limited 
was held on October I2th in London, Mr E. E. Mills (the Chairman) presiding. 

The following are extracts from his statement; 

Progress during die Group's trading year to March 31, 1964, was significant in that the 
rate oi development of the Ciroup accelerated and the results are summarised in the table 


below: 

1964 1963 

£ £ 

Gioup Prolus (afici depreciatiun) . . £329,903 £148,675 


£ £ 

Interest on l.onii SkkU (Ciross) . 18,305 nil 

Taxation . 110,116 72,167 

Applicable to outside shareholders (minority in:erest) ... 35,977 ml 

Pre-acquisition Profits . 51,753 17,661 

Dividends: Preference . 15,313 15,313 

Ordinary 57,277 38,602 

Revenue Surplus for the year Retained . 41,164 4,932 


£329,905 £ 148,675 

In view of the increased ctirnings during the year a final dividend of 5 per cent is to be 
paid on Octolxrr 30, 1964, on the ordinary capital, to bring the dividend up to 25 per cent 
for the year 1963/64, compared with 20 per cent on the smaller capital in the previous year. 

I'rading results for the first five months of the current year arc also satisfactory, and, 
as in previous years, it is intended that an interim dividend will be paid in respect of 1964/65 
at the rate of 10 per cent, on October 30, 1964, together with the final dividend referred 
to above. 

Gurrcntly we are negotiating the acquisition of further businesses, alongside the develop¬ 
ment of the existing businesses in the Group, it being tlie policy of the Board to continue to 
increase the size of the Group as a whole. 

The Report and Accounts w'erc adopted. 
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THE WAI MSLEY (BURY) 
(iROUP 

^ Instilrcrs i>r Pulp tincl Paper Malking 

.inc| Fcjiiipmcnt) 

PIKIOI) OI CONSOIIDAIION 

'J’lic iliiriy-second Annual Cieneral Meetini; of 
r))e \\'alni>je\* (Bfqi’v)-Croup "ill be )ield 
on November 6ili al Bury. 

The tollowiiiK is an exnaci !r»nii ilic vii\u- 
laicd siaremcni ol the Cliuinnan. Mr Percy 

Holland, CBE. 

Ai ihc end of another year I am pleased to be 
able to record ihar the Ctroup has airain given a 
i>i)od account of itself, both in the linancial 
jjesuiis shown and in ilie securing ol a t'^iii pro- 
poriion pf the orders for paper-making; 
machinery which became available tlirouulioui 
the world ^luring this period 

III rny statement last year I gave details o ilie 
siibsumn'al capital cNpiinsion piogrammc then 
vijtualli eonipleied. 

The vear just p.isseil has been a peiiod i>l eon- 
sitlidaiion, in which cnpiuL acquisitions, mainly 
in the shape ol new machini* tools, have been 
made i»n a sele.livc replacement basis rather than 
in '.iLLordaiice with a policy of lonher o\ei:iU 
expansion. \N\- have also bongjit die freehold 
^ of 6> acres of land itii which the Holiiiii \X*oikN 
IS sited. 

J reported also last veur that Asliworili & 
Parker Lid. and Ueinley & Jackson Ltd., piC' 
vioosly wholly-owned operating subsidiaries had 
been amalgamated w'iili Walnisleys (Bury) Lid., 
and 1 am now able to say that civnsidcrable 


APPOINTMENTS (continued) 


COMPANY .Mlib.riNG KhPOKl'S 

benetiis have been and are l'>cing derived from 
this consoljJ.iiioii of our efforts, and lhai all 
pl.ints coixerned have tonirihuied in appropriate 
me.asiire to tJie overall result anained. 

I can sa\ tonlidemlv that all the plants^o! the 
Clroiip .11 c 111 better shape titan ever belorc, 

1 said in iny last lepori that 1962 was a rather 
sliuk vear tor new major orders, and this has had 
its itn}ifiCt upon the level of production dming 
tlte vear just atinpleicd. 

1 should esplain lhai the huge p.tpei/board 
machines which \vc miiiinraaure, which rank 
amongst the laigv'sL continuous units in u.sc in 
anv industry, can take up lo two ycais lo produce 
fiom the drawing bosird to slupmeni. Any pause 
in u)iuinuil\ ot orders received thus upsets the 
balance ol How of work iluough the various 
tlep;irimeins. 

J’he consulKiiiti'd piofit for the vear mded 
I line h). is t,982,66“, .as compared with 

last vCiii's ligiii’e «»1 (.1,008,604. Alter charging 
taxation, the prolit Keomes (.'‘'68.S40, against 
/>80,120 lor the picvious vvar. We au* pro- 
isosiim, for vtmi tonskkration, a linnl dividend 
ol 11 per sent on the Ordinary sliaie capital; 
this with the inien'in of 5 per cent, makes :i total 
for ihe vear ol 16 per cent less tns. 

Pnring the vear maior contiacis dealt with 
meluded Lompleie p'i|icr or paper/bonrtl msikiiig 
inacliiiics lor the LkSSK. iainada, Aiistialia 
and llreai Bniain. W’e have also carried out 
iniiior p.ipcr mncliine iv-const rue t ion lor mills at 
home hihI abioad. 

WAIMSIlVS (MINI KM IN) IMV III). 

Tliix sales and service company has .igain 


"M'l 

been invuluiibk* to liie overali effort of the 
CiroLip. both through service ou |he to .Aus- 
ii.ihiin and Ne\v> /.ealiind milU and also bv 
playing a vital pan iit ihc Htvuring o* ntdirs 
Uir manuhicune by youi company in the I'niied 
Kingdom. 

rnu>IHS AM.) lUrilUl PKOM’U tS 

Since the beginning of ]%4 we li.ive taken 
seveial verv siibstaniial orders, iiKluding thne 
luiilier tissue inacliines, one lor a inili at liome 
and tile oihei two lor evjXMt (o AushhIi'i aiivl 
New /.c.iland, as well its A lightweitdn papei 
machine for this uuiniry. 

We liave 1*111 ther obtained lhc» order for an 
Inverl'oim board machine in .Australia. 

We are hopelul ol obtaining the order for an 
Invcr.'orm board iijavlnne for an English Mill. 

rite proportion ol* iiiKompleted oider^ oi^ 
h.iml for export is similar to last vi-ar. bei.ng 
about 7t) per cent, l\>i deltvi-ry to .74 countries 
ranging between Anstriilia to Norway ajvd 
l .art.nhi to the I’SSK, 

It !s ditiieuli to pjophesy too far ahead, but 
rii the moment out (uxler book is in :i leasotiablv 
lualihv slate and the results &’ onr trading for 
the vear ahead 1 believe should not be tv>o dis- 
sinijiai to the linanctal viatr reeentiv ended. 

It is proposed to make an issue of new’ 
Drtlinary slinres to tlx cxisiing shareholders by 
wav of capitalisation of the company's reserves 
J’he (iroup has conrinned to gixivv sime the la^r 
capitalisation whs cairicd out in 1961 and your 
board considers ih.n it is now appropiiate lo 
lake this foil her step. 
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in I ,-iinoinu'N or Ai|ri, n|iiir,il I I'oiioinui. ■ 

l•r.■l■cn'ntl.■ will Ik- KOcn lo LiimJiiJnn s wlili j 

•nvotal iiMiiilny or ixpi'ikni'c in .mi irifliiiriil ■ 

niaiki'iinu. plii'i iinaljxlN, .nul (t|,iiitl In Ids. ^ 

Iniii.il iMipolninnn' 'vnhin Ihi- siil'ir> i.iiiut j 
Cl. ONI lo i2.IH(0. .SiMNMtnoiLilion Jiitil.ihK 
.sml nii.im tMUiiNis ol ai pijuiimi'iu I iid. 

( ontinious of inioininiLni axuM.ihk ii.im I 
ilK’ lMVlciai-)U i.iKiwI. AsNtiHaiirtrt ul t. omf.ion. 
ticiiiih Unhcfsiihs il|i'.inLli dUko M.irihoio.mh J 
lUiiikt- Pali .M.ill. Lotnlop, S W I. j 

\pptii .ifioiiN il.p.- Ill N. w i'piiil iii.i I 

Lonilon, on \i i,-ou,ir m, l i'A i 


SI A MSI 1C IANS 

\ii\isiKV (Il |ir»(;^iNO \NO 
I •»( VI I.OM RNVIl N f 

M'PPt.iii.iii- III Imilcd I'or Si tiiN- 
iiiijiiN III hll in Ihc MiniN.ix of 

ll'jiiNiii'i . 111(1 liti.il (lolltiinti'iil wii.ri' 
llti’ ( VP.IIKliili! SuiilMhw Bl'MIlih oirciw 
.1 iiKli i.iip'i III liniMiiiinli work on .ill 
lilt tit (i.ii l.iLiilN IioiInIuI', )>l.tlli|jlll, .lilt) 
loi.il -Ol lino. 1)1 fninMoiiN 

lioriLili.il, i.(,'h.s l.ninii: ilif hi,in,h 

|iit‘|iii), 

s,i,<sii,.i| .is|.,,N 111 .niiiiii . 01,1 

pio,n.‘i 1 .. lioiKun/ null i.m’iiifs stoii' 
lor iiiiliisli ml linilillinr . tl, m.'iiiil tot 
hiiiiNm, uni Ii'xlIs In itl.iiiiin to nn .nis , 
liiniNinu .Mill l.iml loxix .nid (p;. cs; 
sp I i.rP iiiolOcniN of oxli iTiiwilinu ; 
sliini lIi.iMiill .Old old p.opli's 
dt •Hill'S' pi.' iMi,111.11) m 1)1111,till id 
o.hfi .unit'. 

(Ill m,III,In,4 

Si tlisilt il I. null I Ml, Ills .i( i,.i.tii,l 
t l.innliiu I'loiipN nin^liL moil ol ilu 
Mipt).ni,in iLiiitii OIL I III, wliol, 'n I.I 
ol inP.iii iiliiiinini' . ippii.j ■ i.iu .hpI 

ili'sliti) ol Pi w Inv ns .ind ,\p,iMtl il 

■ owns (III iUirt>i:i iphii .isi .<s ol .ou 

• Il iSM'iiiiL n. s will) 

' htiiioi, iini'it\ 

( ijiitid.il,s niiisl li.ivi ,0 ., 1 . .III! in 
I‘lot J I nJi.iNii!, Dv'rrci or .i IHpl.iijin 
M) Itilinolio’) wiih ni'Ni ol MLond lIiins 
liiiiioiliN Ol lii.lJ ;i liiirliti ili/iUC. Il) 
siulKliix or III ni.dli, iniiltiN or i l'iidoioI.s 

■ •r oilirr .(Pitrutpri.irc niifii) nUiJc c) 
iiinihiiiisl will) N(,iii.(iitri i uniilij.irrti 

Mill NO tjii.iliiit.ll iiwi) Iw LtiMsid.ui) if 

• lull . M’M'iH'.ii ID o.niMtL.il )■ ork 
Mi.ikiN (lit-'m 'I’liull) .iiM.itd'. 

I .(■ Kill II « 

I Jki ' .Its ) I .IP. it s lor ■ 

(IM, .i| nior. SJ MtStU 1 VNA. 

Vpi.lii'.ii)!'. iMisi K' .11 It .IV :n \s'ai^ 
o) .P'l' Illd liui V id, v',i[olii.tf 

l)t L 

S.ll.ii.t I Inn. I I oi’iloDi h, It'.III I .'0)6 
otil i2XH) .Itloi'Llint! Ill ini.(iMK.iii>X'x> 
,oiil t Mil’) It n,. 

I Ip r. .Ml I tost), .'I» ot li.l,|hl,s)"IPL HI 
f SS.tl ( (insult I iilit'ii I ,ii) lit I'ii.i) 
Id ii)tiiii ii|)p.)li)liip 111 lor iloiL )tirrs 
or ihN. 


Npplii MtiOiiN in \|inu)rx' of lloiisini: 
;iiMi I oiMl (lov. rnmuDi, W lii.i li.dl, 
I jiiX'lOK niii'lli nlMrs ot ai'^i. 
(UPlllilUt ilHiJ MllniHlic.illoAs, 

l li.Mio lI.Ol ' s.'., nto. r n MI'U 


jllNIM RSirV or I AST AVCI.IA 

I S( IIOOI. ol Sim. LVk !»liu>llh 

j Sp|il)i>iiiiin<i nr. p). iicil fio' I m II H' SHIPS 
Hill ASbISI \Sl I IM IIUl'NlllPSoi Stv.no'V 
Iron) Dtitdior I )Oi.1 I ii, miI.im . .ii • it 

I \‘IS|niIII)i I i'IIIIlI ...I iHii \ 1. j| '.,1.. 

I fi'iiiifr. 4| 4(Ni 1 Css » ’,-'4tS. plio I SSt' 

‘ txi'ni'lilK I tin lie I P.n.itidirs ii.). h. o»<i dn ,1 
I friilrt till Hiidsfi'in. Dnlttisii) itf I .in: MojIi.i. 

I irrlll,'«i)i HhH. Niii'tili'li 'sOK i>nI,, •,) .shoD 
, .rppliiiiiiotiN loiit lop. itiiii I sl)it(iiii 1 . v.-i<: nul 

. I.it.r ihiiii Si.DiMihLi 5(^ |yr»4. 


I For further 
I announcements 
: see pages 298 and 302 


Mil UNIMRSriY Ol 
AlANC HI STI R 

**' *'Vk'V‘ ‘ Sim I VI \SD 

J'Rl \ I MIV k .SU.I>I< IM. 

^ Rl SI .\R( II J ) I Muvs ■ 

V|| l»l( 11 VNI) SiM 1 M. S( II s rt; 

V.| I’ll! lll■lO' ,i'i III' I'l I fill ilti iltvsf. 

iioDN III III,. Vlfiln.ik I .ifj Kt^i.iitli [I, 

I Vriiiiiiit' ilti tlnn'i.d rinil ndl'ImI iii iIv i.i. ip, di .,i 
.iiv 111 litiHi.lliil. MUi'iiil Ml.util, .oi.i In Hit* 

.omnninni Up lom u ^iiJy U havci) 'i 

Iln lift.I n ol lilt* r til rpiiol J<, .•■iin Mill III, 
PIoIi'lL In iliiNiU i‘. lull il lO |lii ..III 1 ) 0*1, 

ol Iln (.IIP lin'IiiiJiiiij (Is IP I.M 1 IPI.. 1 M) ‘lud'is 
Ml III. I Ol ••' |),illi Min 


i I Iv p)i tin il I..mill'll I'N ^iv I'vti L . ,i i,' ii i-<• 
. Ii.fi) iDiili'.if .|.i ri< III, .oni iioidif li. ■ p. oin'n;., | 

Ilf ii'niHIlH Mti J ViMljId ifll iiiiir, y 

, I.ikinij Hit rki Hijhh. .iii) i. f- 

' M.irkiiii. I'.ir .III l» til.. irHinini l'ihiIm n ,.i 

III L'lr.'ci-N III o))i'.niiMSd Klinlli's iIil U..jI n 

I SiMlfi* Ol In N.innl niLdii'tiii. 


I In' niidiili.iv iMii)) ill! S li'i) •( nV'V 

' hint .1 Iv Ilk ••round In vniolonv .-it.mini 

it.iiiNiiis Ot Niiilifl iiitmlokirntiin) \ (*iiiiiiv,i 
I'r.iihi.iir inirri'Nii'ii m Niorli^irc mIdoiiU imii..., 
III.IV Hi ioi)sid.i,il Hill.' iM.iit.i '< .. ,'i' 

^ liiniiy lot V oik lot; lor liiKlM-i .li'ii'.i. 

I I III' Ntliii'ii ., 0 )ii-i< ivifl III- tliL* , out* x fi r 

f it'liirLCN In iliL t.nlwi'Niic .oni ui'l driNi'.l 
nivoo nti.diiii jiiii*iiN ,ind rii'oripn. i 

' APlMhii.ioiiN i;lilna full 4^•llll^ .ii.tnld (■,’ 

’ si-ni iti. wniii .1% |iov,l)*li‘ Id'll r tin .spiS'.rdii,. • 

I of thin .MlNviiiM''nii<m (0 rif. R I' 1.1 fnj.in, 

IlHrcilor. Vtnlli.il ( nri Ri*.i'.iisli I nil |)jiilii< 
’ Nhiri* lliinv. JM*) llfii'if ilroDl S'PifiT VI,oi. 

I ilii'Niir I.) fliltnlioiti R) Slioliii, HMm ffnrD 
I X.lioin liinliil ii.toiPI 1 r,,i) iv .1 ,1 m .i. 
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COUM y BOROIK.H ()I 
HASTINGS 
u '.M rnrij (.1 np 

1 ( luIII K iin t \Iitis 
Pnriiip.ll , 

I »in ...lit, M,1 I .1 M Hint M H P. 

i< i] loi JuTitiiiryr 1. !*>«• 

I ilHi.l Ml loi.li 'Sti nittd.iiUt '•» \i|' iiKtil 

I (•( *. .itlJ 10 lIlC li.lllk-l\ t ilM) , 

1 ^.lnl■l| t( nti , 

<1'iMr-, iMHi. I i‘0 ulMH .illiiifc *» !iii li.ii'lMiff I 
!«nO ( 1Mni|Klt..lilU .•.■Old' I 

III’ i» I Kivi icru’i*, 

fiDitiir riittiitiilun (inif ,^^l'lM»lirvn fiimiM ' 
fitnif imhK Mtihiii iwm fii»Mi iiit I'nmiiMl ; 

iW (l.o « ••lltHC, Mi.»n:<> K..J1 (, I oonUfU»* I 

III) S. 14. j 

I VNINIOKV ^NJXlVSI I'. 11 ^ Silivplv ; 

I'oril ot Hiiiaiii laujird ncur | 
Liptnidsit-r I i>vt. i« rfunMiitiMf luiiiiirlnu, ! 
Otitriiiir *iii|V|tlvMlK vp.iK r.«r(s iinJ iivttvtatrkti I 
(<• f iMii XI.JII 1 111-,til rv fhiiiiiirliniir itic murlij. 
'Iliw IS ii Mill utiMir Miihiii the ( | 

hiiu<| imr I) l•ll).•lll«n lid S tiiii ilui SdUb | 
U.iMiilt I:n •nii.i.o^liil o|>i.t.iiion, j 

Vi i..iiiiri* un lim-iifiirv An;Jysl Mho »!ll , 

niitJ.d .iiiil iiiirri'roi tunuMilri I'rmliittLl rL|iittls ' 
■ 111 ■ Ml. b .lixliliMK'. ,111(1 tiirniiiiinu III- m diiilcip . 

iiiipiiiMil MKiliiiih »l hlutn-ii rn' Miub i-nniriil. i 
Ml ip>.'lii|i miil iniplcmtiil tinLiDnl inuitiiw'i iind | 
If' h•l((lllr^ lor (oreili‘>l{ny t'liuirc ih lT 1 llllJ^ nt 
I'.iM , J'')il ^ OIUS, UlMJ Ut J. 1 I <1- l|n,.ll■(lly 

l,ii II 


UOOl VVKH POlYTI tHMC 

l.ONnON SI 1.* 

i>i I*\fi iMl Nr or i.(#»vft\ius \ND 

M.^NA(iLMI s I 

T'KiNriPsr. f r< IT ui n 

M \N SOI.VII.N 1 s H I III S 

Spi'lii .tti.inr arr lirlicd I^r -lu .ih.oc ro'l 
f.ir /i.iiiifii) 1, 

ion si'K ii irAiioN 

Onl% 4ppl iipi* Mho (,*p njtM-rv lilt* ritllciwini 

loluliiioim nttfU Apply : 

i HiilJ !i poofl liotioiin ric-rff^ nid prefer- 
4lt|> n Hu'hrr Ocurcr hawO on keHc:ircli 
t.i(piiient(* nr hold ebt'ppttoii.iliy Bond ^o- 
(■Hsioii.'tl (iiiiilit'iciiiKtn* ol iiinn ilcni 111 . 01 ( 101 ( 1 . 

2. Jfiitt hitrioillHr kn'ivtli H}.-c .oij ni.iiiiiML'niil 
i“xptri».in.r in ONK of ilio rnllintnu- fu-liU: 
Opcr.i(lon ii Kruourch and ilnr Biimih 
iionii nt f iitnpuiiI'k; M.irkt-iiny liuhiviriul 
Sncliiloiiv ‘ 1'rnLlut.llon Mnnioicimni ; 

* Il.tir hiid reipoUMhU- i-\|hiiiii.' in fhe 
tklil of M lOfiKcnictir |‘dii(.alii>ii or MtoiiiBoivirhi 
lr.tiitinii. imliidois the planninr .iii.i oiyiioitin- 
non of iooi control of •nul liaison 

(iiih iiiiluiitiv. 

S.il.ry S...IP- £? n't n ii.«: I ’.in r1ii« 
I ondMit -MIom ,1111 (' of cr L(io l',iiiitiil:iiii und 
ipplKiiiioii fiiirn Iti.m ( l.ij. |i. iIk c.o-tiiiorB, 
III hf !■-111111 .1 bv Nii.iii-b I I‘tfi4 


«-ll b* I'lM-n ii 
1) Ilk III.nil", nr 
.1 Mlllll.'ll .MMti 


I 'I » Ml n 
.iiilI biiitie 

>1 . (I. 


In- . i' Viiinn- Mill Uo bC". 1.11 11 U»U and 

Cl iMii ii •(iitiini 

Scf’li. (I - '.M flivinc ffljje iinrt ■li'-i.ilN of rTpcrl- 
rn >-’>1 uii-ililit'.iriiMO <.111111111 n. .i ot to 
J SiuliisMii. I mil Moioi.' III. I'll, houili 
i>,„ iittoi' KoiiilmO. I'suv. 

A < ll•MtS‘- llu- hfjiilnn I ifi iiiJ < •nu-rnl 
■SssiM,i'ii.t i omp.iiiy l.itiiMi vl, iMMii.’ Ill ihi- 
1 vp.iii<.iiiM ..I Im new flrdiitnri. Hi nii li fL-miiifu 
ihr <w-iMLis id II newly ij|ii-iliii..(l 1 < Mm. ni ilu. 
liiMiiiiK* III I .iiiiliy of Atiii.niit o( iillLrnn^ 
iO(li SuNiM'iiiil* 1)1 III.* Iiori.iiic III MiinlHr 

ol (III I.ilhIiv Miih an ii^iumiI iu itinnb.i of 
Ink ttorlk intob<.i III,ill I il. I >■ p il Mill-Ill 

mill IlO t Mnil- 111 b 'Hu biiLiLSiiiii .iiipliLUiit will 
be dill till Ii'kpiiiisiblr Kj ilii' Viiiiitv iiJKt miiv 
■ nliiip.iic hi liu< nppoi III I'll ,11 A-.sl<kl,iiii Ailiiar^ 
In llu lu.ii JmIuic ,ouI iiliiiiuii.lv 10 bi Aitiiiiri.. 
— \ppiv vMinp fiiM niinliiiiiiM oi iTiiHiltu.iitods, 
•M iinil iMU'iiritiC Ip: ’llir A(.iu.4iv Naiiuii 
Holu. . I (liiiiii-iiin Mlddlcirs. 


For further 
announcements 
see pages 298 and 301 


111! UMMTISITY Ol 
iMANt HliSTlK 

.|1||<IIII nl.' lilMliil (or III!' pom of 

Aii-ilM \M III M-KIK III «.nv 1 l(.\MI N I. 

MMIi s|>tilll l.lililKC III 1*1 I ■ llllllk III iOlll polillis 

Ml linui Ml liiiin.iitv 04 b.iili, lliilut m 
. .itiiiMi , 1 .' OlimIii'. PHi*. (ic till Ilk I ,i>, iiijiy hi- 
-111 Hi 'k-I, S.il,4(t 'k.llt LI 41^0 Ml tl !/•> pi I 
.Ilioiilll III.I- II >.,illil\ .Ik'i nrkltlty Im i|ll.|lllu(|IIOIIV 

mill i‘Mn Ilk Ilk( \ti-nilH'r<llir 111 P S S l< Aliph- 

. ilimik .III.III.I Mk K, III lint I -U I ill Ml NimiIII 
P. I It l“’il III III, KiVlMr.ll. Il4i- Utllvi'IMiV. 
Mii'.li -III l< liiktii mIiiiiii liirilur panli'iiliirs 

an.l li-l n mI .il'plii iliMii III.,) Ill mIu.iiiu d 

UMMKSirV OF I AS! ANC.I lA 

Si ikhh. or stM I \L s i v nii s 

Srnlik I mil-, arc iiullnl f.ir (li 11 l|<l SHIPS 
sn SSSISIVNI M ( ll'Ul Mill's I iiul pns’.ihlv 
R Si-oim I i-iiiiifHiilp) In iiorimiiii>. fioiu 

II < 1 . 1 .kT 1 I'HiS. Ihc s.iliiiv * lien nrci : 
\ .‘-i.kiit I i'lMit'r. iid»'‘ft A »'■- »i ;/s; 
li.iiiu' XI Idtl il XK” -I' -II SoMior 

Ik.i.iiii > ^ XIII \ i'lim -IkIMi ni.i-k I S S.u 
Mkii.iiik I iiiihcr pitiikiihiis iiuv bt- iihimni’d 
iMiiii llu- Ko'lMiiii. I'iil<ir<kiiv of I 1 st Amilin 
1 nlli.iio lliill NoimIiIi Noil It^O. It) vilioin 
4.|',>li. ilii<ii<- Miiii iOP) null) *-liMUld be <kLiU nul 
I.IMI Mini Nokinibi-I .lb, hth4 

AUSIRAIIA 

'nil LMTIKSIIVOI NI W SOL I 11 W \l r.S 
SV IlM A 

IfMII.'l .'I l-lii III Oils lul U|ljm<IIMIIi III ll> IWO 
tIOMI'UIIS l-l 

T I f K'KI (L 

Si IIOOL Ol l,LON<»Vl|< .S 

*i.il.irv • r M ht.'S f.tnBe f\!fk’-f, p^r annum 
f. Miiiiiu iiL.m. siil.iiv wilt bt iikioikiMii’ lo 
Liii.iiiiu.iiions iiiikl LUi'LiKnCi. Hum; s.iI.iiu-i 

■iU UlUli-l li\U>S, 

Ai’i'lik.iiiiji 1 IMIS 1 holil .nn appropi i ile honours 
rtsipti: or have iiiiiiiaii.Mi iimilibi mioiis, J he 
..i-iiMintcr fiif mte posiuon ntust imvo hail 
i-Npi-iiiiU'e 111 vt'oiinmli. MaliNiii-'i m ■'kOiionii’ii'h-R. 

I or ilie other oosiilon .ipplu.inis nIioiiUI have 
Hiicl rvpiMviKC III home held ol iluoi'v: some 
1'ivUii.iii.e uill br Blicii lo i.iiidui.iuu inii-usicd 
in Jiiiiiu i'iunuiijics ur nioiui-tiy ihioiy. j 

P.iiils of oni^ihimcni. iiuiiuhnf! super- 
ntiiiii.iiioii, Niiidy h*,ii\i', liitii'iioK \iluiiic, may 
be olMiiincd irom the Akciii Oenenil Ipr Niw 
Souih W.iki.. ?f».57 Siiitiul, I oiidon. W C'.2, 
viiiti ulunii Unir copies of apphiiiiuinK (iii(.luil- 
iiiit ili(‘ n.iiiii-s of iwo li-lcuci-l Jiinild hi lodged 
beloJC NOVIAllU-il !». IM|,4. A copy of Ihc 
upplikiiiidii should also bo foiwaidcd by nirinad 

Id ihc .Vopoiiumeme Si'ciion, luc ijniversity 
of New Soiiih Wnlre. Bov I. Pust onuc. 
ICensinyubii N S W,, Aiisir.ili-i ii> ic.uh tlu'ii 
bsijrw- ill. .l-'•k•\i-l1lrnllol1s.'d d.i'i 


\\ VSIIIM.TON DI VILOPMINT 
COKPORVriON 

'S’ w Tftwn<- \rT lop.i 

W \Sl IIMi J ON. < oiiriiv Ouiti.im, 
has bicn dcnitnatcrl ao a Nl W lOVT N 
lo forin pan of tin* -.itnitn'iliciisive 
proyrnniiTie of mod.'rnls iii.in .md yrowih 
iiir thr mirth east ri'Riiiii I lu b>Mn. 
yliich Hill he planned Imi ..mu 'o iinO 
to SIMIHO prOple will h. Ip In mrcl 
sonu id llu* liiiiikiiil' .iMd .'ni|iliu MU lit 
iiiidi. ot die pciipli: ol Iviusiilv and 
\v .-.'ll sidi 

I 111* iL 1 rliipnifiit cnri'iii ii m will 

l..|lillL* Ilie illjllOl llllt olll.llS' 

L III! F riNvNrr on n i il nim 

sliinil.l be .1 {'li.ir'.-i il Miim.ipil 

lu.isiiicr A C'harlercki ur liikOti'Mi.iU.l 
Vii.iiiiiii.'inr or ( «.rlilud x.i miimi mi or 
hi-k ikUiM-doTt qiiallit..ati.ins. 

f imr FNOINi rR wins sh-ml.l be 
n i«ii|ior.i(c fiK'iiiher of llu- In-.iiliilioii 
Ilf ( oil I nrln-irs .md n- .lu iii-.liliiliiin 
Ilf Miiiiuiivd I Ml me-. IS Vpplit-.iiits 
sli(iiili.l liaie itidf ciruii r <- of l.-irer-' 

*L(ili ■ lu-iii.-i rii'i: vMiilk-. iMu.i.db' In 
llu luhls of s.'iv I it*i- .111 I road 
(luisii luf ion. 

IlMih pnsiv iiirrv ri v'll .iv iif «nsn. 

^ I SIMI 1 M fISO M‘1(10 riniii Xpid I. 

I'lii^) f'ontribiitory pi ll•-l■■m hi-mc 

Xpidu'.iii-in« coin'.* ilm- of bmh, 
fkl.iib of i.liuallMii nil dill. iIimii^ 
i MHiu’ii-'i.' and Ihi* luaiiK-s of iwti 
ikl.iii-. should bf II'III. by Si<-i<i)bcr 
- I‘»mJ III ■ 


I 'll ( (laliin.'in 
XX lisliilll'ioil Oiil‘1m- 
i il Ihc S.iiiiai'v 
Miiiisiry or llm 
f io< 11 iiiii(-nt 
XX IliKliidi I I'lidon S XX I. 


.'iiid 11ll ill 


OMVI RStTV Ol I AST Wl.l.TA 
V iinoi. or sr.ci \i sunns 

Aj’i'lik iMiiiH are inviinl for III lOIOSfTTPS 
.Mill XSMsr\N r I 1 f'l I kl MIM‘V t-nul piissiblv 
ft Siiiiop I ri Hillsliii'i III Mm. km I ioiinmii. 
lliMiirv fiiun Oilfiller I I'K,-. Ihc- sal.in'' 
s. ,d. s .,r. VsMMmil Il.'iiui U O'H s I7X - 
M ' fritimr II Ion v jl.s- l.:' ins: 
Si nuir fiiliiiir, l-ifl \ I I fid I! MU plus 
I SSI fiiiu-lils. limb,I I-iM I, iil.ii s m iv he 
obi,Mil.(I riiiin ilir Itreisu.ir L m. isdi ol I asi 
Xiuili.i I .iilham Hall S-iiv.-.'i volt ii'ifl lo 
wlioni ,i|M«lu:iitons lom uii'v .mbi shimkl br 
si'iil mil l.iUT ih.in NiOiMilur <11 I'ud 

UMMusiTY or r.Asr an<;i.ia 

.s< iioni, Ol- snciM, sii nii s 

Ai'pllidiirMis are inidctl for M i Il'KI SHIPS 
Hid VSSIS'I W r I I ( Il'ILI SHIPS (.Mill i-iissIMy 
n Siiiior I iitiiri-,lii,''i in iMiilnsoiiliy. from 
fbinbi-r 1 1‘XiiS. riir ^-ikiiy smlr^ .in*; 
Assisi.ini ICktiirir. £10X0 \ I7s 11.275: 

liiliiivr 11.400 X I’M ir sOX ■ Senior 
Itiim.f t " IMi X MOO -11 MO p(„v r S,S H, 
Ill'll. Ills I iirihir paiiuid.)r<. lu.iv lu* ohiiiincd 
lioin til.' RiU'lsir.ir. I ium'isIiv oI I .isi AiiHtin. 
I mlluiii H.dl. Niiruich N'OIL ll'li m whoir 
appliiiilioiis fiinc i-Mpy hull) -.liMiild I'l si'hl not 
l.iur ih.in NiurnilKr XO. 

UNIVI KSHY Ol QULr.NSl.AND 

M NTOR LrCTl’IlER IN (U)X I KNMl NT 

The linb-ernIlT Invliex apnlu rilKin# for the 
posiiiiin Ilf Senior lecturer m (•OM-riiinciit in 
ihe Dcpanincnt of Hisinry and Poliiiiid Siiime. 
< aiididiitex should po^xcsi ddur an lioiioiirc or 
PosIttinUiiale dcerce In tmicinnient ot Foliticnl 
.Si.u-nce They aliould indkaic .mv sivshd licld^ 
of inicrem oi cupertise ixiihln PoIkIl.iI Scirnre. 
An fipllrtide for nnd inti-rcsi in rk'sctireli will 
br iciiardcd as Imporiiiiii. 

The salary r.m«s for Siiuor I Gilmer N 
C.X2'2»>-.I X £\105. 1 X IXIIO iA.i.:.sO 

|icr uiiiuim. 

Tlie ITniii-rsity proviclen F S S H type Super- 
atiiiTi.ilfon. lloiixiiiB Assibuincc. SiiiJy Leave 
iiiiJ Inn cl Liranis. 

Additional Informniinn and .-ippliiaiion forms 
will be kupplied upon ruMiucRi to the \ksoclutum 
ol <. omnioiiwealUl Unovriiiiics. .XIurlhorouMh 
lloii*K'. Pall Mall, Lniuloii. hW.I AtipIlLaiioiiH 
<.U'-*c. in I oil lion .m.l HiMuiUk i-n Xi'ii'm. 

/• I J«M/ 


SALES 

MANAGER 

HKAVY MACHINE TOOLS 

\n import.iiil I icikIi m.imirifcliircr of heaxy machine U»oIs 
XXill sliortly appoint a qiialiricJ nicdianical engineer as their sates 
manager in the L'nilccl kingdom. He should be belvx^cen 35 and 
40, should have good contacts in the motor, aircraft and other 
engineering indusirics. aiui shouKl be equally at case in negotiating ^ 
sales vxith big companies at board level and discussing technical 
puliils on ihc shop (lour, A knowledge of f rcnch is desirable. 

The povt vxill bo biisOil in iho Midlands, and will carry an 
allraLlixc sal.iry. 

-Applicalictiis shiuild he sent, in conlidoncc. to M**. T. E. M. 
McKillcnck, hconomic Associ itos I ilI . Prince's Mouse, 1^0 Picou- 
dilly. J ondon. W 1. 


M A X XV F. I, L .S r \ M p ASSOCT Vff S I 
lliX1llLl>, rmnoinlk. L onsiihimts xc-riiiiR 
iiuliisin.'il 111 iiiH mill L'liik.iniiiuiis liioi :i iii(iuiii.y ' 
Imi .Ml ahli* .incl iiinhilioiw tioiiMmisi, lU niiist | 
Ik sound iLchiiaaliy, pi.iiiuai iiipiihic ol ; 

wiimu* j'ootl I iiL'Iisfi .mil III suiiniiin luhhrc , 
to .issiiinc rtspoiisihilii^ III llu. nc.ir tuUii-i*. • 
III *hti|iltl cnioy till- ili.iknu, ui iu-m imihkitiN . 
.mil .1 s, iKi III liiiiiiniir I-. .Ml ,1.1..mi.iuc I oicIhii 
l.im-iLil'L-s il,-ij.ibli but iiMi inhciiIuI Xiipluii-' ' 

Imui to Mr Simnr M s \.. i I 15 \ii Sirt-ct, ’ 
W I Kit.I III 41.74. 


UMVI.KSn Y OF READINf. 

Appb(.ul4iin lire iiMitrd for the du.il upi-m.'- 
iiKiii ol I'lolcsbor ol Ayriiutiuiiil I iiKioiuM-i 
.Uhl Pidviiiki.a Al'I'IliiIiiiiiijI bcoiioi'ilsi Vkhivl) 
Will liciomc i£n.tini on SepicrnlK-r .Wi l‘»(-j, i-y 
I Ilk- iciiicincni of Piok-ssor I l hoin,i&, 

1 iinlicr p.irtiriilurs iii,iy bv* ohtiiiiii d h-.in-i ii.,-- 
Kcm*ii.ii (K.10117 J:2 O il II ) III! I'liiVkiM. 
KdiihiiL' In wlimn :ipplik.j|li)iis iiiiisl be ivhim I 
iiMi l-iii I III Ml Nii-.iiiihvr 21, l*Ri4. 


EDUCATION, BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 


WLsr HAM tmitr.i; of 
ri'l'HNOUKiY 

I'liiuliml: G. Milliner. M X.. Pli.li.. r R l.C 
A toui'sc on 

Ml mnns or oimilxiiowi ui'ii’ARrii 

VMIII XPI'I K XllLJ-V IL> LOSIINL. 

will be Ill-Id diirinf! the week i oiunii'iuliiR 
\M\(iiih(r ?ii,l imt Hu- hiiiiiii III .X( ( OliN- 
IXVIS I < ONIIMISIS. I MilNl I ILS mil 
.ill iisi IS Ml M.iihiiti.iiiis iiiii-iksikil III viistiiiB 

l|»pl(( .lIlMIlS 

Siib| iiN V iiiK 11 111 i! V ill liKliiile Sjiriipliiic 

I'lMkLvIlll < III Xll.lll.H-- SiMkI, ( OIKImI I I’hsI 
iMsI siiikliis III Miilii .K 111 il> Prii|ci-|s I mt-iir 
I'lMI-Mn-tl I'M- illll IlMIIMlII-L Xl'plll.'ll IIIIIN .mil 
(Min|iii>ii PiiM.i.mmMnu tiiuludinL H.ilu 

I'lklCLSSIIII'l 

( .miv II- J I I ISs. Oil. 

riiribv-r p.iii-iiilms i.m be iibiiiliufl rrr-m die 
- ii.ii Vk. I ■ •'.mi'ki I \ XX M.iu XT Sl . X K t . 

|i I 1 , X I 11-.1 I* .ii XX i SI Ifmii ( Mill 1,-1 ol j 
1 1 1 liiiolMiiy, ILuiiitiilkl Kki.iil, Silulluitl, I iwulun. 

t I I 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION 
(.RANAUA I ICTUKLS 14)64 

• l OMMIjNK A'llDN IN iJlh 
.xnxill IL.N XVORLO ** 

Hr siMli SYficv al luulilli ill. I oink*n. 

I hr third Irclurr on 'LiirKdiiy, Giio- 

hi<i 10. ol p.ili. 

Sir Uiniam Ilolioid. IN-ofvssor of 
Town lluitiiiriR i«i l'iiiirrsli> l'iilU<iM<. 

I iiiidoii. uhtf Must Prr'iidyni H.I.If. V., 
on •• Miin at the C fMire.” 
liLkcls -no cliarBi.—Iiom : 

HILIIISII ASSOLIMION (.KXNXDX 
LI L IHKLS. 

(.KAN ADA TV, Golden Squ.iie. 

I mulon, W.l. 


I 


C dMIORI f N ILKl'KISr M.ivlun Hu.kll-v, 
Ifi.li Iliioi'D, Sliii IviiL. Sii.k,! XIrilisti 
Honvikdiiii inMte enquiries Iroiu I iii(ipi.;m 
Atin-I-Ii.iu :iMil oviisriiR impMlIin. lor lovs .uni 
niMililis 111 111 w ik-MKilH and modi IS. 


FINANCIAL 

ADVERTISINCb 

Oxviiij* III ihc itccxMur; xoliune* nf 
I inaiiLi.il .iilu-rlisini* Ii.imlI.'i'J hi ihis 

Ai'i’iiii 

Kiilii.ri ni.uiJim JL l»iirliikiv 1 iin ii-d 
iv(* have formeil .n sulKnlivirv 
Lniii|i.m\ lu dk-!ij i'xlIummI' v Uh ih’s 
.side (>1 llu- luisiiK-s'- |•'lL■:lSl.■ .ivijicss 
iLiturc iiisiriii.iK)iis lo : 

CCTMPUTED inJBIKTlY 
Eimitecl, 

10 CTilTord Street, W.i. 
Regent 0511. 


F HIT ION FOR B.Sc. ECONOMICS 

XX'olsey Hall (Lst. 1B94) proiidcs Posiai 
f •uii'kts in Ji wide rnnAC or siih| 0 iis fur tlie 
i\u) isaminutinnn tor London Hnh 11 S. | .mi 
iihiii II enir..iicc K inUnded) at niodciaic I its. 
‘ ■- XVol.scy Hall Ktiidciiis nmt-il 1 imdoa 

iviiy B.Sc, Ccon. exams.. IQ.xiLiqr.k 
liiiiioii ciiso for a.C'.l-., law, SUiHsiu.-,i. mhir 
I Mims Prospccius (mention cxamliiatioiii liimi 
I \X. Shnwr J k-Ulicr. C.B.U.. LL.B.. I'lmiiiM], 
Ik*in JM/. 

VVOI5EY HALE, OXFORD 


L) 


APPOINTMENTS REOUIRED 


Home Study Coiirbes 
B.SC. (FX’ON,), LEB. 

.-md Ollier csicrnal deRrec.i of ilic Ihiiicrsfty of 
1 Miuloii. ,\isn Ateoiiiiiiincy. Sverci.-iD Nblp, >'>w. 
I MSI mm. ll. 4 niviiiK. Insiiriintx. XTiirkeibiu. (.1 ( .1 
:iiul m.-iiiy 1 iii<ii-i'\:im.i timrscn In biiMJivss miIi- 
uiMs iiuiiiiiiiip the iiLW SUKlkhiokcrs nnd Stuck- 
jubbtrs LuiifM;. 

XX'r’ue tuday for del-ills or adiiLC. slhlliifi 
MibjCLi iu whlih inuTcbti-d. lu: 

MPTROPOItTAN IOH.EGE 

(UkPI «T<I(S1 !B. Mhilnk, 

or flit 'll .hi (.bii-k'ii XuiMM.i s.ieit 1 MiuifiP 
III L I') |..s~4 4 I MiiiKkkl luilb 


I 


S wiss niitioii;il MvkR l.xctiiilxc r<m .-i 
rcpiitithk- iirni. preferably in Swii/i'ii.iini. 
I xi't-Mi-iite IM XXVsi All null niurlkCt.- xpph . 


DIRECTOR SEEKS CHANGE 

Oxer 10 years with internntionai 
eiiainnniifi sroiip, huir of thi$ nnie as 
Dlrvcior ol two tompnnicB empluyinE 
i.^Mi. uirnuver £5 milHun, lionie nnd 
oM-rscuR experience In financial loniroi 
and Kcncrul munugemciU. mic 47, iiirn-nily 
larniMR £'*.(100. lookitw for Manuuiris 
Oiri-citir / Director / General Maiuiftcr 
.nppointment with mediumyinryc company 
proh.ihh 111 cnoinecrlnB- Phone Cobham 

•SuiTiy J02.X. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS 

TO 

THE ECONOMIST 

Annual Postal Subscription by ordinary moil, 
UK £A ; werseas £6 LOs. 

By alt to* fw/ew 


Subscriptions to many countries can be sent either by direct 
second-class airmail or in bulk by air freight for onward posting 
from central distribution points. Airmail is invariably more 
expensive but usually quicker by about 24/48 hours. Where 
only one service is shown this is because the alternative is cither 
not available or not recommended. 

Australia. 

Airmail 
£13 lOs. 

Air 

Freight 

Iran and Iraq... 

Airmail 

£11 Os 

Air 

Freight 
£9 IOs. 

Canada :— 
Quebec & Ont. 

£12 iOs. 

£9 15$. 

Israel. 

}apan. 

£11 Os. 
£13 IOs. 

£9 IOs. 

Provinces.J 

or Can. 

or Can 

ordan... 

£11 Os. 

.i— 


$3B 

$30 

Lebanon . 

£11 Os. 

£9 Ox 


£12 lOs. 

£10 IOs. 

Malsiya. 

£12 IOs. 

— 

Other Provincess 

or Can. 

or Can. 

New Zealand.. 

£13 IOs. 

— 


$38 

$31.80 

Nigeria. 

£12 IOs. 

£9 IOs. 

Ceylon. 

£12 IOs. 

£10 Os.! 

Pakistan. 

£12 IOs. 

— 

China. 

£13 10s. 


Philippines .... 

£13 IOs. 

— 

East Africa .... 

£i2IOs.|£IO Os. 

Rhodesia. 

£12 IOs. 

.... 

Egyp*. 

£il Os. 

- 

South Africa... 

£12 IOs. 

£10 Os. 

Europe . 

£10 Os. 


S. & C. America 

£12 IOs 


Ghana. 

£12 IOs. 

£9 IOs. 

Sudan . 

£il Os. 

£9 10$. 

Gibraltar, Malta 

£7 5s. 



f£l2 IOs 

£10 IQs. 

Hongkong. 

— 

£12 IOs. 

USA.* 

1 or 

or 

India. 

£12 I0s.i£l0 Os 


1 $35 

$29.50 

Indonesia. 

£12 IOs. 

! 

j West Indies ... 

£12 IOs.: 
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THE BANK OF 
BARODA LIMITED 

(hirarfhVWftf in iiuthi) 

I suiblishcd 1908 Head OOicc: Barodii 


Capital Anthoriscil . . * £6,000,000 

Capital h.suvd ami Subsevihed ., £3,000,000 

Capital Called and Paid-up .. .. £1,500,000 

Reserve Fund and Other Reserves e.\recd .. £1,800,000 

Total Assess {as at 31.12.1963) exceed .. £132,000,000: 


AlHmt 200 Branches HinNighoiil India 
Orerseav Branches: 

4 in KENYA— KIsiimu, Monibasn and Nairobi 
3 in UGANDA— Jinja, Kampala and Mbalc 
3 iiiTANGANMKA— Dar-cs-Salaam, Moshi and Mwanza 
2 in FIJI 1 SL. 4 NDS- Suva and Lautoka 
1 in EA.ST PAKISTAN— Narayanganj 
1 in MADRirriJS-Port Louis 


LONDON OFM( i: 
al 31/32 King Sfrect, E.r. 2 . 


■ — 
■ 

&■■■ 

W. M. Chokshl • Mana^itm Director 

1 
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BINDINB CASES 

Binding cases for The Economist are available 
from Easibind Ltd. The eases are in stiff, dark 
blue cloth covers, and are gUt-lettcred on the 
spine i they provide an extremely effective and 
firm bindif^ and will hold 13 issues of the ttornud 
edition together with the quarterly Index, or 26 
issues of the air edition with two quarterly 
Indexes. The year can be stamped on the spine. 
The cost per case, post free throughout the world 
is 145. Orders, stating requirements clearly and 
enclosing a remittance, should be sent, not to 
“i The Ecoifimtist, hat to-~ 

EASIBIND LTD. (Dept. E) 

D4 Newman St., Lemlen, W.1. MUSeem 2141 
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A FAMILY WITH A FUTURE 

WITH 

TEMPERANCE 

PERMANENT 

BUILDING SOCIETY 

(ML';f.'bc‘i itt (hf .StioiViVi 

M i»f I youl raitiih hm Hh* i lKht palh hy opciiini' a Sm\ inn's ount loiiiiv. 
.iMtifrcMt will ),'<* t’anvil Ht . plu« i U^lius loi-lesviJai'HlibaLi'iptlouB. 
Write fiu'full ilflail”, J{r-;i‘inil e H.<» 

223 227 Regent Street* Londan. W.t. 

Phone: REGent 7282 (10 lines) 

bronche:^ ond thioughout the country. 


Promoting the Continued Growth 





Jiipan's remarkable economic growth has been greatly helped by 
the Long-Term Credit Bank of Japan. Since its establishment, 
the bank has been making long-term loan^ to various important 
enterprises with funds raised through the issuance of bank 
debentures The bank also engages in foreign business, with 
emphasis on tlic introduction of foreign capital. 

As a long-term financing specialist, the bank will play an increas¬ 
ingly \ital role in Japan's industn.i! future. 


THE 

I LONG-TERM CREDIT BANK 

■ OF JAPAN, LTD. 

(Nippon ChokI Shin-yo GInke) 

1, Otemachi 1-chome, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan 


Haod Office : 


AeREATBANK? 

How do you judpe the world's great banks? 
Deposits are one way. The Mitsubishi Bank's 
deposits of Well over one billion yen^ tell part 
of the story. For the rest, speak to the world 
bankers who respect Mitsubishi and the 
business leaders who prefer to deal with It. 
The Mitsubishi Bank can make your dealing 
with Japan easier and faster. 

♦As of Mar. 31, 1964, equivalent to Slg. £1.199,868,006 




V 










•'m ' '■ • 


■- ^-1 


I 


A 


MITSUBISHI BANK 

Head Office: Marunouchi, Tokya, Japan I 

Cabie Address: pKMITflMNSiil 

Loadifi Braaeb: 7, BirdilN Lage, Ltmden, l.U 

New Yark Agency: 120 Broadway, New YarH 

LM Angeles Ageney: S26 S. Sprite Bt., Las AngelM 14, Calif. 


Deposits.i. 

... ¥1,211^685,591 

Borrowed Money. 

......¥152,447,914,423 

Call Money.. .. 

..¥43,214,000,000 

[ Foreign Exchanges ., 

.¥64,775,805,724 
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man 

the town’s best-run transport 
business into the county’s 
leading haulage contractor 


RITUATIOX. A ine<liinn-si/0(1. Htmdy 
Milli rt IcK'Hl ropuiiition lor and iifood 

fWTvii'o, 'J'ho ordors wore Miore if only tljo lh"M3t 
CM Mild lie evjwuideii. Hut how waA thin to lie done 
without jualdti^ iiiniiiils on proedouH nu)iih].U 
SOf-ir'ITON— n Lhtfdfi mid Svnttwh owftdinrnt 
pimahtm' filnn, Witli over HO liranehort to eliooso 
frtiui, thoi*e was liomid to he one in easy ihmu'Ii. A 
toiejilionn iialJ piMinpt^l a visit from a r(>pi'osent- 
ativo w III) outlined the ways in which Lloyds and 
iScott/islKMiuld henotit-^theinmi with the pwihlein. 

'J'Jie tnuiHiu'tion was coiuploted. The mlditiou 
of'ijcAV voliicles meiuit the husiuess (Miiild e\|)aii(l 
1.0 take the exlra orders: the jjjreater <’ji.|iiM!!i<y 
changed the whole scale of haiilai^r; ojM'rations. 

Jf yort know that your laisiness iMiiild expand 
but'yoii siinpl3' luiven’t the capital Ut spare, ask 
for a visit from your local Lloyds and Scottish 
i*o[)resentati\’^e. It could ho the most }>i’oiiUiJ)lo 
move you ox er made. 


*ff In .In’ fntnrr hr- dfrlthd to I'.rtnnI Ium flrrt fur- 
tlH'V nml houijht. tliK t'xfnt v.f’hicli’n through LlojidM 
and Sfotiidi he vnnhl ffnttUft/ for keener tennn. If 
he pre^selHetl hiti first jntrehase (tJnd is, fsiid off 
the renntinder due hefnre the eontmeted lime) he 
irvnid not hare In fst// the full ehmyes. .Uid Ini 
mould he yiren a Imvlre-monlh t '/‘edit Voneher ffjr 
these red need terms irhieh eonfd hr ran led J'onrnnl 
to the ue.i't transaction. 



Lloyds and 



Scottish Ltd 


HELPING YOU HAVE THE THINGS YOU NEED - WHEN YOU NEED THEM 
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NORVIC PROVES 
A WINNER 
FOR 

THOROUGHBRED LOOKS 

Tliewp well-bred shoeeJmve 
the neweiBt look—racy, 
slrea rulined toes. Dealjined 
with gri^at care to give you 
perfect comfort, peifect fit. 
They give sleek grooming to 
your casual and suit look. 
And lead a long life because 
they're designed In fine, 
handsome leathers. View the 
new Norvic men’s line in 
shoes soon. 



MAULBOROCGHIn Wock coif. mi. 


NORVIC 

for men 


FOR TH€ MUII <|F YOUR NEAREST SUPPLIER V/R<TE TO DEPT. E.I. NORVIC SHOE CO LTD.. TALBOT RO . NORTHAMPTON. 




WHAT JAPANESE BANK 

IS older_than' 

THE BANK OF'eNGLAND? 

The 281-year ohl Mitsui Bank. 

The (Irsl Mitsui Lxchuiigc House vus iiHiiided in 1683. 
Fi\>m it has grown a vast complex of industries, embracing 
every aspect of modern business life. 

Because the Mitsui Bunk still occupies a ceniial posi¬ 
tion in this great business group, ‘it can he of special 
help to you in your dealings with Japan. 

We are experts in foreign trade and exchange. We 
are modern, fast, and conscientious. You’ll find our 
branches oi‘ correspondent banks in every major city of 
the world. 

THi MITSUI BANK, LTD. 

HEAD OFFICE: YURAKU-CHO, TOKYO, JAPAN 
LONDON BRANCH- 

No 35, Kina Street. London, E C, 2 
OTHER, 

NEW YORK AGENCY - BANGKOK BRANCH • BOMBAY BRANCH < SINGAPORE BRANCH 
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CHICAGO IS THE HEART OF AMERICA 


1. Where Most Americans Live—And Boy. 

CbicagiJ lias close to the very center of America’s popula¬ 
tion. In tho MUldlc for in.slanec are 38®{, of all 

Anicj'ica's retail stores. Chicago is at tho heart of the 
American economy, Imxxirlaiit fads In rememher wJien 
you f]n business ith .America. 

2. Center Of American Transport. 

< 'liicai^u lias Ihe woi'IiJ’s higgPKl niiiiort— ("liu'afiii-O'Haia 
IntematioiiQl Airport, tliiciigo is i)ie central ]ioint of 
America’.-i railways and loads whcr^ railways tnect; 


wlicre over 12,0t'H) trucks (*nter and leave every day. And 
tho St. Lawroiieo Seaway has tnado Chicago the world’s 
busiest inland port. 

Where U.S. Industry Is Growing Fastest. 

Cln'cago has more new industrial jdant built '-inoe the war 
ihan any other Ainoican city. And within .itX) miles of 
Chicago more than *11% of all America's manufai'turcd 
goods are produeetJ. 

If you waut to irade whli America, adk the |H{ople at tour 
bank to put your transaetionH through The Firat .Nalioiial Bank 
Of Cliirago* They know .America. 


International Bankingr Department 

The First National Bank of Chicago 

CHICAGO 90, n.UN018 

Batalllvhed for 100 ymr-'*. Member Federal Dejjo^U In^nraner r‘oriH>rat>ou. 

GUy ( Ul M ; KUROPK VN llEl»EE8EXTATIVF K. KMMETT B.Mtr.y: .ASST. BtfiOTE.iS? fitPBESrATATIVE.WAlBUOOK, ),0X1)0\, K.o.i. 

lELEFHONB; 2378 
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3VS 


STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


tOWDOM STOCK -^XCHAWCg INMCBS 







FINANCIAL 

FT-ACTUARIBB 


THI BCONOMirr-BXTCL 

TIMBS 

INDICBB 




INDICATOR 


<1935. 

*100) 

(Abril 10, IM2WI00) 

Bargains 



(1953*1100) 


-M - -fr -1 


a 

Harked 

IH4 

Noon 

Close 

Yield 

Ord. 

YioM 

500 

Yield 






% 

index 

K 

Shares 

% 

Yield 


Oct. 

7 

417-8 

417-6 

4-68 

364-9 

4-86 

IIS-90 

4-70 

8-08 



B 

417-0 

416-9 

4 68 

364-2 

4-86 

115-70 

4-71 

8-05 

12,892 


f 

411-7 

408 4 

4 79 

358-9 

4-98 

.113-98 

4-79 

8-OS 

14,385 


12 

402‘2 

405-8 

4-82 

355-0 

$ 00 

113-37 

4-82 

8-08 

18.418 


13 

411-7 

4IS 2 

4 71 

163-8 

4-91 

115-38 

4-73 

8-07 

18,093 


14 

420-1 1 

421-1 


368-4 

4-85 

M6-4S 

4-89 

8-07 

17.458 


Hifli. 

Low, 


^31 -5 (October I) 

378 0 (Fcbrusirjr 3) 


HJih, 377 
(October 
Low, 323 
(February 


Hish, II8-77 (AiigiJit 13) 
Low, 108 30 (February 3) 


BRITISH FUNDS 
AND 

GUARANTEED STOCKS 


■ Prke, i 
Oct. 

I 1964 


95N 

8H*,* 

78**,« 

98I9|4 

97B,* 

SI: 

S’* 



9l'a 


Savinct Bondf 3%.I95S-65 

Saving! Bonds 2(2%.1964^7 

Funding 3%.1966-48 

Conversion 3*2%.1969 

Victory 4%.1920-76 

Savings Bonds 3% .1960-70 

Funding 4%.1960-90 

Savings Bonds 3%.1965-75 

Treasury 3'a%.1977-80 

Funding 514 %.1978-80 

Treasury 3U%.1979-81 

Funding 5is%.1982-84 

Funding 5>4%.1987-91 

Redemption 1%.196^96 

Funding 3ii%.1999-2004 

treasury 51]%.2008-12 

CenseU4%.after Feb. I9S7 

War Loan 312 %.after 1952 

Conv. 312 %.after Apr. IMI 

Treasury 3%.after Apr. 1966 

Consols 2>2%. 

Treasury 212 %.after Apr. 1979 

British Electric 3%.1968-73 

British Electric 3<2%.1976-79 

British Gil 3%.1990-95 

British Trentp^ 3%.1978^ 


DOMINION AND 
CORFORATION BTOCKB 


Net Red. 

Gross Red. 

Yield. 


Yield, 

Oct. 

l-f. 

! Oct. 

14. 

I964§ 


1964 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d 


12 

7 

1 5 

1 

Of 


M 

M 


II 

Ilf 



8 


14 

91 



3 


13 

8 


16 

9 


8 

m 



1 


15 

Of 



II 


19 

2 f 



4 ; 


16 

lOf 



10 1 


17 

II f 


16 

9 


0 

lor 



2 


18 

Of 


14 

It 


0 

Of 

3 16 

3 


2 

6f 

4 

0 

10 


13 

9f 

3 

IB 

II 


17 

5f 

3 16 

7 


3 

5/ 



2 


4 

Ilf 



7 


4 

7f 



0 


4 

ar 



3 


4 

7f 



3 


1 

3f 



2 


2 

lOf 



8 


16 

or 



6 


17 

21 



3 


14 

Ilf 



6 

1 i 

17 

3f 

1 

Price, i 

Red. Yield. 
net. 14. . 


54 / 6 J 4 
51 / 4 I 2 
19/9 
55/1 O', 
72/7'2 
52 /SI 4 
60/- 
, 39/9 
£25*. 
58/9 
38/9 
. 54/9*4 
|«2B4 
1 53/- 
k2B'5u 
57/6 
36/- 
34/- 
68/6 
71/- 
54/9 
15/4'j 
19/3 
17/3 
36/- 

16/3 

18/3 

16/3 

29/1 ij 

24/3 

20/9 

69/- 

I 9 / 2 I 4 

19/- 

62/3% 

!i;t 

25/- 

28/6 

23/7ia 

24 / 4 I 2 

22/6 

49/3 

49/6 


I Oct. 14,1 
1964 . 


1964 


£ 


Australis 3%%.1965-69 

Auicrelfe6%.1974-76 

Caylon 4%.1973-75 

New Zealand 6%.1976-80 

Northern Rhodesia 6% ..1978-81 

South Africa .1965-67 

Southern Rhodesia 44%.1987-92 

Agricuilurai Mortgage ^ .1959-89 

BIrminchem 414 %.IM7-70 

Bristol 9%.1971-73 

Conteretion of London 54%.1976-79 

LCC3%.after 1920 

LCC 5%.1980-83 

Middiftov 54%..v«-,.I’®® 

NEW YORK PRICES ANP INDICES 


5 19 0/ 
5 18 6/ 
8 19 Of 
0 
2 
0 


Aich. Topeka ... 

Can. Pacific. 

Pennsylvania .... 
Lfnion Pacific ... 
Amer Electric .. 
Am. Tel. B Tel. . 
Cons Edison.... 
Int Tel. & Tel. .. 
Western Union.. 

Alcoa. 

Aluminium. 

Amor Can. 

Am. Smelling ... 
Am. Viscose .... 

Anaconda. 

Beth. Steel. 

Boeing. 

Ceiancse. 


Oct. 

7 

$ 


33 

494 

394 

434 

45*4 

Si! 

624 

304 

44 

864 

544 

414 

6714 

694 


Oct. 

14 

s 


334 

484 

414 

45 

464 

684 

954 

564 

30*., 

634 

304 

43 

554 

85*4 

54*4 

40»t 

644 

694 


Chrysler. 

Col. Palmolive .. 
Crown Zeller. .. 
Distillers Seag. .. 

Douglas . 

I Dow Chemical.. 

I Ou Pont. 

j East. Kodak. 

I Ford Motor. 

I Gen. Electi ic ... 
I General Foods .. 
I General Motors . 

I Goodyear. 

, GuirOil. 

I Heina. 

I Int. But. Mach .. 
] Ini Harvester 
Inter. Nickel.... 


Oct. 

7 I 

8 I 


Oct. ' 

! 


8 IS Of 
6 6 Of 
5 14 Of 
5 17 6 

5 19 6/ 

6 a Of 
6 0 Of 
6 I 0 


Ort Oct 
7 14 

$ $ 


594 

474 

59*4 

60*s 

32*4 

75*b 

'275'4 

;>284 

i 

I 884 

|I02 
! 47*4 

' 594 
■ 484 
>4254 
, 84 
I 85'2 


60 
47*2 
1 59*4 
6 O 4 

' 314 

: 76*8 
,2724 
. 129 I 4 

j 60«7 
! 864 
87*8 
>1004 

' 48'j 
58*4 

S 04 

422 
, 86*4 
86*2 


I 

Standard and Poor s Indicea (l94l-43<« 10) 


Inter. Papoi ... 

Kcnnecotc. 

Litton Inds. 

Monsanto. 

Nat. Distillers.. 
Pan-American . 
Procter Gamble 
Radio Corpn... 
Sears Roebuck . 

Shell Oil. 

Socony-Mobil.. 
Stand. Oil Ind. . 
Stand. Oil N.). . 
Union Carbide 

U.S. Steel. 

Weir. Electric.. 
Woolworrh 
Xerox. 


, 92*4 

: 771 . 
i 834 

! 2814 
28*8 
' 844 
34 

|I234 

, 53'4 
844 
I 844 
874 
129*8 
61*2 
I 39*, 
29*8 
.127 


, 36*8 
1 924 
I 75*4 
i 834 
1 27*4 
29 

' 844 

334 

123*2 
54*2 
8bl4 
> 85 
87*4 
;I2B'4 
' 61*4 
, 414 

29*4 

116*4 


— 

1964 

4» 

Yield 1 25 

Yiald 

50 1 

Yield 

Govt. 

Yield 


Industrials 

% i Rails 

1 

Utilities 1 

% 

Bonds 1 

% 

Sept. 16 

88-06 

2 95 1 46 79 

! 4-14 

72-19 

3-19 

86-75 

4 20 

23 

88 81 

2 92 47 65 

1 ^ 14 

72 33 

3 19 

87 06 

4-17 

30 

89 12 

2 92 47-64 

1 4 14 

72-44 , 

3-20 . 

87-16 

4-16 

Oct. 7 

89-77 

2 90 47 77 

i 4-13 > 

73 14 , 

3 17 

86 95 : 

4 18 

.. 14 

89-67 

2 90 1 48-57 

, 406 

73 46 , 

3 16 

86-95 ; 

4-18 

42S Industrials:—High, 90-22 (Oct. 

12. 1964). 

Low. 79-74 (Jan. 

1 . 

1 

ni 



Pricea, 1964 
High Low 


Last Two 
Dividends 

,<•> W 


•/. 


. 45/- 

. 

16/7*2 

: 44/6 
159/6 
i 42/6 
I 49/3 

I 34/9*4 
!£ 22 »,* 
i 49/3 
I 32/7*2 
47/6 
£194 
41/- 
£261,4 
43/9 
28/3 
' 30/3 
i 55/6 
’ 54/- 
46/. 

, H/1'2 
I2'I0*2 
, 14/3 
27/9 

j 13/9 
16/- 
13/6 
24/6 
, 21/6 
I 16/7*, 

I 59/6 
16/2*4 
; 16/9 

52/11 14 
22/7*2 
27/6 
10/3 
13/10*2 
21/- 
23/6 
17/1*2 

17/10*2 

17/- 

39/6 

42/- 


19/7*2 I 14/3 


18/- 

34/6 

46/4*2 

48/9 

52/9 

33/9*4 

15/10*2 

48/1*2 

36/9 

33/- 


I 

1 21 /- 
' 39 /- 
■ 40/4*2 
i 44/9 
' 27/3 
13/3 
. 39/6 
29/9 
26/1Ij 


10 c 
5*2b 
14 r 

10 e 

14 c 

623 b 

8 b 
, 9le 
|S2-I0 e 

mu 

88 c 

717 b 
II/- b 
i 9 b 
i$2 SO c 
5 o 
7*20 
13 e 
4 a 

9 C 
6 < 4 b 

11 c 
I2>2b 

15 c 

4 a 

13 c 

912 b 

I3>2C 

5 a 

23 4c 
5 a 

5 a 

14 c 
II h 

2 7a 

3 a 
7 a 

8*2 b 

6 a 
M- 6 c 
10 c , 
7'ia 

l5-8c ! 
10 b 
10 c ! 
10 c I 
834 b 

2 %o 
5 b 

6*4 0 
47 e; 
10 0 
l4i«o ' 
9*2 b • 
7*2 0 : 

24 c 
20 c 


, 84/4*3 46/8*4 

I 61/10*2 49/5*4 
|£I9 £l6Si« 

’ 42/1*2 : 38/3 
31/- 23/9 


5*20 . 

s<l,« 

4 0 
3*20 

f$l lS c 

5 0 
S 0 
7*20 

S/- d , 

7*20 I 
'$2'5S c 
1 12*2 b 

! 

i 5*2 b 
3*20 

1 6'40 ' 

I So: 

S a ' 
26 b 

5 a 

4 o 

5 o , 
6*26 
8 a 

I|i2b 
8 b 
4*3 o 
5 o 

S 9b 
7*26 
It b 

3*20 

18 b 

5 o 
12*2 0 
I 2 » 2 b I 

6 a 

5 o ; 

3*40 ' 

7*|b ! 
2 a j 

153,26 I 
11*40 
25 b I 
I 8 * 2 b ' 
5 0 I 
I 8 *]b , 
8 a i 
5*2 0 I 


E* E: 

tlSiib tll%a 


ORDINARY 

BTOCKB 


BARES. BtSCOUNT B HP 

Barclays.Cl 

Lloyds.Cl 

Mtrtifis.5/-* 

Midland.Cl 

Nab Provincial.Cl 

Wescfflinnar ‘B*.Cr 

Australia B N, Z.Cl 

BOLSA.Cl 

Bank el Montreal... .$10 
Bank dTJdowS. Wales. Cl 

BaiTitysDCO.Cl 

Charterad...Cl 

Hongk'g. 8 Shang. . .$15 
Nat. Com. Bk. Scot.. 10/- 
Royal Bk. Canada... .$10 

Sundard Bank.£1 

Hambres.5/- 

Montsgu Trust.5/- 

M. Samual.£1 

Schroders.Cl 

Union Discount.£1 

Bowmaker.5/- 

Lombard Banking ... 5/- 
Mercantile Credit .. .5/- 
United Dorn ins, Tn. .5/- 
BEEWERIES. Etc. 
Allied Breweries ....5/- 
Bast, Mitchells & B. . .5/- 
Charrington United. .5/- 

Diitillers.10/- 

Guinnesi.5/- 

Harveys.5/- 

Scottish 8 Newc. Brew. £1 

Watney Mann.5/- 

Whithread A*.5/- 

BUIUHEB, PAINT. Etc. 
Atioeiatod Portland... £1 
British Piaster Bd.... 10/- 

Riehard Cmuin.5/- 

Crittall Mfg.S/- 

International Paints . .4/- 

London Brick.5/- 

Rugby Portland.5/- 

Wall Paper.5/- 

CHEMICAL 

Albright 8 Wilson...5/- 

fliorax Defd.5/- 

Fisona.£1 

ICI.£1 

Monsanto.5/- 

' PEAPERY 8 STORES 
Boou Pure Drug .... 5/- 
Momague Burton... 10/- 

Debanhami.10/- 

Grattan Warehouses . 5/- 

GUS ‘A*.5/- 

House of Fraser.5/- 

Lawls'i Invest. Tst-4/- 

Marks 8 Spencer ‘A'.S/- 

United Drapery.5/- 

Woolwerth.5/- 

OIL 

British Petroleum .... £1 

Burmah Oil.Cl 

Royal Dutch.20 fl. 

Shall Transport.5/- 

Ultramar .10/- 


x 


Oct. 7. ; Oct: 14. 

1964 ; 1964 


. 52/- 
45/9 
18/6 
' 55/- 
; 65/9 
■ 49/6 
' 51/. 

39/5 
'£25* u 
54/- 
; 3B/3 
49/- 
•£22*1 
46/9 
£28*2 
53/- 
32/- 
31/6 
66/9 
61/9* 
46/.3 
11/6 
I 7 /IOI 2 
15/3 
29/6 

! IS/3 
I 17/4*2 
15/9 
25/7*2 
22/6 
17/9 
65/9 
17/7*2 
17/6 

I 61/6 
I 27/7*2 
I 28/6 
10/3 
15/6 
22/3 
27/1*2 

I 22/10*2 


; 52/f 
' 46/- 
18/3 
• 54/3 

64/9 

: 49/- 
51/6 
, 39/6 

, S/i 

l£22 

46/.. 
£28*2 
53/- 
31/3 
30/9 
63/9 
60/6^ 
46/- 
' ll/l'-i 

• 7/3 

• 5/3 
29/3 

' IS/3 
i 17/4*2 
16/- 
25/10*1 
: 23/- 
17/9*4 
165/9 
17/9 
j 17/9 

i 81/9 
28/1*2 
i 29/- 
II/- 
15/7*, 
24/6 
27/- 
22/7*2 


Yield. 
Oct. 14. 
1984 1 

' % 

i 

I J-98*** 

1 4-35 , 
: 3-84 ! 

6-64**! 
I 4-32 i 
I 4.0e**| 
i 4-66 ! 
1 4-8l*» 

! 2-84 : 
I 2*99 I 
I S«33*'' 

I 6'22 ! 

3'64 I 
. 3 59 
1 2-99 . 
6’60 j 

3 84 , 

3- 41 

I 2-98 , 
I 2-98 
5 53 I 

4 94 

5 07 
i 4 92 
. 5 13 

I 4-26 
! 3 88 
4 38 

4- 44 
4.24*" 

' 4 63 
3 95 
3 94 

I V*' 

! 2 80 

3- 73 
310 

5- 45 

6- 14 
2-98 
2 31 

4- 42 


Cover 


22/10*211, 23/-II 1 
21/6 20/10*2 . 
46/9 : 47/- I 

45/9* 46/9 

16/3% : 16/7*2 i 


I 16/- 
: 26/- 
: 40/6* 

' 41/6* 

; 47/6 
I 30/3 
I 13/10*2 
I 41/- 
i 31/6 
128/- 


15/3 
i 25/- 
' 41/4*2 
! 41/6 
46/10*2 
; 31/6 
1 •4/5*< 

> 39/10*2 
31/6 
26/9 

56/-* 

! 40/V 
26/9 


56/9 
I 58/6* 
i£l8i2 
1 40/3 

27/- 


3-43 

3 59 

4 <26 

4 28 
3-76 

3 13 ’ 

2- 69 

5 35 

3- 61** 

3- 68 • 
537 

4- 18 ; 

3I5 
3'8i : 

3-57 ; 

6 39 1 
6-32**1 
3-14 ! 

6 09 I 


1-2 

2*' 

•'2 

•% 

• % 

2 

• % 

x 

2% 

2 

r* 

1 % 

i’* 

!i: 

1*2 

2 % 

•% 

•'2 

i* 

I'j 

n: 


FOREIGN AND OVERSEAS STOCKS 


- ,5^r7- 

Oct 14 

Oct. 7 

Oct. 14 

1 Oct 7 

Oti, 14 

1 ! Fr«. 

, Fres. 

! % 

% 

% 



FMNCE 

Air Liquide. .. 
Banquede Paris 

Citroen. 

C. F. Petrole . 

Cia G. d’Elect. 
Machines Bull. 

Peehiney . 

Printemps .... 
Rhone-Poulenc 

S.I.M. 

Saini-Gobam . 

UsMior. 

Index ... 894 

High .... f07 2 

Low. 83-4 

Oct. Jl. f963 


679 
326 8 
128 9 
218 9 
500 
166 
202 7 
223 
323 I 
306 S 
242 
137 


669 
320 
130 
219 
495 
155 
202 
225 
323 
311 
243 
137 
89 7 
(13.1.64) 
(75.6 64) 
‘ 100 . 


GERMANY 

A.E.G. 

Bad'che.Anilin. 

Bayer. 

Commerzbank. 

Deutsche Ehink. 

Hoechst Farb... 
Kundenkredic . 
Loewenbrau... 
Mannesmann .. 

Siemens . 

Thyssen-Huette 
Volkswagen ... 

Herstntt Ind^x 106 92 

High . Ill 46 ( 

Low. 99 88 ( 

Dec. 31. /9S9-f00. 


SI 4% 
561 
585 
490 
538 
5731.2 
401 
1.055 
237 
553 
226 
526 


508 
554*2 
577*2 
487 
540 
527 
401 
1.055 
232*2 
553 
220 
527 
106 01 
(6.4.64) 
2.1.64) 


HOLLAND 

A.K.U. 481*4 1 484*4 

. Amster. Rot.Bk. iFI. 65 -4FI. 66*8 

Biienkorf.j 799 

. Heinekens. 470 

Interunie(FI.SO) FI.208 
K. N. Hoogoven 602 
iKon. Zout-Ket. , 914 
PhiUps (FI.2S) 

Robeco (FI.50) 


I Thomaisen 8 D 

Valourop. 

Zwanenberg 


806 
465 
IFI.20B 
593*2 
918 

lFI.161 7iFI.I60 2 
iFi.237 IFI.237 A 
, 707 ; 708 ^ 
FI 708 FI 706 
999*2 1.003 


Index _ 349-9 347 8 

High . 356-4 (IS f.64) 

Low. 3.^6 5 (23.7.64) 

1953^100 


UNADA 

Abitibi Pr. & P. 
Aluminium ... 

Bell Toi. 

Can. Brewer's 
Can, Imp Bank 
Can. Pac RIy. . 
Hiram Walker 
Impcnal Oil .. 
Noranda Mines 
Power Corpn 
Ste^ of Canada 
Trans, Can. Pipe 
Montreal Ind. 

Index . 161- 
High.... 163 

Low . f ?/- 

I9S6^ 


% 

14% 

32'j 

59% 

10*4 

67% 

53*1 

36*2 

52*. 

49 

145 , 

26*4 

43% 


$ 

IS 

32% 

59*2 

I0*s 

67*2 

51% 

36*4 

54% 
50* s 
14% 
27* 

44 


4 163 6 

6 (13 10.64) 
9 (2.1.64) 
100 . 


I AUSTRALIA £A 

Ampol Pat. M/7 

Ass. Pulp 8 P... 

Aust. Con. Inds. 

Aust. Oil 8 Gas 
Brit. Tobacco.. 

Broken Hill Pty. 

G.). Colas. 

Felt 8 Textiles. 

I.C.I. A.N.Z... 

Myer Emporium 
Ready Mix Con. 
Woolworth ... 

Sydney Ind. 

I Index .... 36l *9f 

'High . 379 21 

Low . 360-22 

I 1937/39^100. 


33/6 

61/- 

41/9 

31/- 

53/6 

16/6 

8/5 

55/- 

35/- 

15/9 

16/9 


> £A I JAPAN ! Yen ' Yen 
11 /5 Ajinomoto .... , 253 255 

32/6 Fuji Iron. 53 54 

60/9 ; Hit.-tchi. 83 83 

39/- Honda Motor . 232 230 

31/9 ' Kirin Brewery . , 176 180 

54/- 1 Mitsub. Chem. 114 , 113 

16/4 I Mitsub. Elea... 69 69 

8/8 I Mitsub. Heavy . 83 ! 82 

I 55/3 Nippon Elect... 202 206 

34/3 ’ Sony. 325 : 325 

I 16/- Toyo Rayon ... 149 152 

16/8 Yawata Iron ... , 54 1 54 

Dow Jones 

361-81 Average 1203 14 1219 34 

(27.2.64) High . 1369 00 (3 7.64) 

(24.9.64) Low. 1203-14 (7.10.64) 


Ex dividend. t Tax free. |: Assumed average life. 7 years. f The net redemption yields allow for tax at 7s 9d. in £. || Ex capitalisation. T Ex rights. Equivalent to 8-0 starling. 

( 0 ) Interim dividend, (b) Final dividend, (c) Year's dividend. («) To earliaat data, (f) Flat yield, (g) Ex all. (h) After Rhoaesian tax. (I) To latest date, (n) Interim since reduced or passed, 
(p) Resulting from split of Federation of Rhodesia 81 Nyasaland Stock. Japanese prices supplied by Daiwa Securities, Tokyo. Canadian 65 Stock Industrial Index supplied by the Montreal Stock Exchange. 










































































the economist OCTOBER 17, 19M 

LONDON: NEW YORK: FRANCE 
GERMANY: HOLLAND: CANADA 
AUSTRALIA; japan 


^09 


pric«f,. i»64,, 
Hfjh Low 


3 

78/6 
15/9 
S2/- 
iO/IM 4 
74/93^ 
:.0/- 
40 / 4 ': 
(»9/J 
:-5/- 
i4/9 
76/3 
SI 

.r» 

41/3 

lO/- 

29/3 

»0/6 

U/7', 

54 /- 

64/- 

32/3 

104/3 

»9/63* 

14/6 

14 /- 

!>2/- 

?l/l'7 

63/5‘, 

19/6 

/•/7'i 

'.7/3 

31 M'j 

7V- 

.6 

18/6 

32 - 
7,6 

46/6 

13/- 

9/11 
il/l', 
9J/3 
3 S/ 4'2 
36/6 
15/41. 
39/3 
8/4S 
14 /HI 4 
55/6 
27/7': 
48/41, 

Hu 

^/3 

65.,, 

68/9 

40/3 

‘1^4 

't?C‘ 

•»/- 

IV/I0«2 

<7/9 

47/6 

11/9 

121/9 

2^/- 

39/6 

39/. 

37/- 

49/6 

72/- 

31/4 

64/6. 

24/1 

SI/9 

25/3 

36/^ 

65/7«i 

61/6 


37;iO«i 
65/3*. 
12 /- 
66 /- 
I9/7'2 
18/7'; 
40/3 
28/6 
. 50/- 
|«12/6 
36/|tj 
.»S/7'2 
39/3 
42/9 
58/- 

i 30/9 
32/6 
' 7.I0'2 
27/3 ^ 
23/10*1 
8/5U 
29/IO'i 

, 

I Sl/7'i 
I 2S/- 
I 84/9 

' 14/1', 

I n/6 

)0/l'j 

1 44/101, 
14/9 
I 52/7'i 
' •6/7*2, 
■ 33/M, 
59/9 
, 25/6 
61/- 
I2'M, 

, 12/6 

26 'I O '2 
6/4', 
36/3 
IO/4», 
7/3>, 
8/8<4 
72/6 
31/6 
32/3 

i2;io'2 

34/9 

6 /M 2 

10/1012 
47/9 
22^6 
39/- 

5'fi 

40'3 

5 

,t!^l 

SP 

35/- 

77/9 

14/6 
•4/5*4 
27/4'} 
8 /M 3 

93/- 

•7/7', 

29/3 

23/9 

29/9 

2S/7ia 

33/6 

13/1 

27/7*1 

38/6' 

nio. 

• 6/., 
40/- 
21/6 
29/3 
54/6 
52/6 


' 26/- 
3g/j . 21/3 

2T/- 20/1*2 

27/t I 4 / 4 I 1 

29/i .19/3 

39/6 ■ 24/9 

37/9 n/9 

I 


, Uuc Two 
OMdMdt 

(4) W (ty 
% * 




OnpiNAMV 

STOCKS 


Pric*. 
Oct. 7. 
1964 


Pric#, 

Oct. 14. 

1964 


6',h 
15 c 
5a 
7'2<» 
I'ltf 
3'jo 

7 6 

I 360 
8i«6 
6 

S'la 
20 e 
27'ic 
47 , b 
17', c 

4*3 6 

4 a 

8 b 
10 0 

7fjh 

3 . a 

!■: 

7la a 

5 a 
71 ,f 

4lifl 

S 0 
31 , a 
4 o 
4 0 

4 t, 
2*10 
7 b 
7*2 fa 
liifl 

10 o 

5 a 

(2'2C 

10 a 

4 (I 
t6 e 

123 fl 

5 0 
15 c 

5 or 
ll'>c 
7 9b 

10 a 

4 o 

t92,f< 

12'if) 

1533 c 

9t*,c , 
25 fa < 
t262j c 
I2>}(i 
I|33« 
50 fa 

II (1 
t20 n 
t29l23C 

I63!ifa 

11*46 

5 fa 
20 «• 
10 c 

4 d 
22*2 e 

8*2 fa I 

5 tf I 

2*24 I 

t2'4<l 
4 >44 
7*2 C 
20 e 

4 a 

5 4 
7 *,4 

6 0 
14 4 

3 4 • 
10 4 
6*48 
7*24 
10 c 
5 4 

4 4 

12 e 

9 c„ 
9 c 

5 c 
6*4 6 ' 
8'] fa i 

'10- c'^ 


57/9 


HKTSICAI 6 RADIO 

AEI.£1 

BICC.£1 

Crompton Parkinson,S/^ 

Dacca. 10/- 

EM(.10/- 

EMioti'Automation... 5/- 

Enxticli Elfctnc.£1 

Ganaral Elactnc.£1 

C. A. Parton* £1 

PhtlfpiLanrip Works 10 fl. 142/6 

PtttMy.10/^ ' 36/6 

Pr4 (Cambn6e«> .,.5/- 

Radio Rantali.f5/- 

A. Rf/rolla... £1 

Thorn ElecM'Ical.,. 5/- 

ENGINEERING 
Rtibcock & WiIcQK .. .£1 

John Brown.£1 

Cammoil Laird .5/- 

Intcrnat. Conibnsr. . ,5/- 

Swan Huhcer.£1 

|ohn Thompson .. . .5/- 

Covanu'y Ganxt_10/- 

Alfred Herbert.£1 

Acrow (En*.) 'A' ... .5/- 
Allied Ironfotmders. 5/- 

Averys.£1 

iBSA .10/- 

9*2 b I Georso Cohen.5/- 

6 fa I Oavy>Ashinore.5/- 

b I Gueic Keen.£1 

Head Wrichcson.5/- 

Hecal Box.£1 

Raniaitte ft Maries 
Renold Chains ... 

Tube Investments.£1 

Viekera •,. 

Ward (Tl^os. W.).£1 

Weltmen Smith Owen 5/- 
Wei^alhOuckham.. .5/- 
raOD ft TOBACCO 
Aiiied Suppliers.... 10/- 
Assoc. British Foods. I/- 


Yield. 1 
Oct. 14, , Cover! 
1964 

% L- 


Prkei, 1964 
Ht«h I Low 




3*4 4 

6 4 

6 fa 

20 fa 

10 fa 

6 fa 

3 a 
4 558 

43, rt 
ID fa 

6'ifa 

11 4c 
15 4 

22'jc 

4', r 

7 fa 

4 r, 
20 fa 

3'ia 
534 b 

12 a 
23*2 fa 
•7'2b 
• 5 fa 

4 


8 

12 fa 
713 b 
• 3 8. 

6 b 

7 4 

2*3 a 

I3>,b 
7Ub 
16 fa 


46/9' 

75/- 
14/- 
68 /- 
27/034 
2o/a'4 
47/9 
37/ll'4||i 3 T/ 6 II 


47/- 

73/9* 

13/9 

67/6* 

26/2*4' 

21 /- 

46/^ 


57/9 
141/6 ' 

19/3 I 

44<l0t2 , 

43 ; 10*211 

76/- I 

36/M, 
35/7*2 ; 

e /334 i 
28/9 I 

25/6* i 
8/814' ! 
28/10*1 I 


• 8/7', 

44,#9 

46,;Bt4l| 

79/- 

37/9 
36/7*2 

8 / 034 '^ 

28/9 
26/9 
9/1*1 

29,/I0*2 , _ . 
48/9 I 50/3 
,58/6 ‘ 57/6 

'30/6 31/- 

90/41^ 90/7'. 

18/2*4 17/934 

13/10',. 14/3 
11/9 11/6 

48/9 I 49/9 
- - • 17/3 

I 37/6 
i 17/7*2 

I40/- 

, 61/9 
’ 28/- 


17/3 

,57/9 
5/- 1,17/7*2 
£1 40/1*1 


72/. 1 70/6 

12/9 i 12/1', 

13/934 14/3 


14 c 
181,6 
5 l> 

tl'io 
7*2b 
8*, fa 
I2'ifa 
Sl2« 
9 b 
3', 0 
2 a 

15 fa 
9>6fa 

tios^fa 

5 a 

6 a 


43* JO 
70 c. 
tW, c 
25 fa 
15 fa 
SO a 
13 fa 
t95 b 
tl2S a 
15 a 
7*20 

5 a 
7*20 , 
12*2 d 

4 c 

6*4 0 

5 4 
7 8 
712 b 

153 Jb 

9<4b 

2*74 

9 0 

8Ub 


;30/- 


Bovril..-,..£1 42/6 

Brooke Bbnd 8' .5/- >'>^•1 


i,I2/»'2 

■ 7/63411 
, 10/911 
'90/3 

34/- 

33/3 

15/3 

■ 37/6 

7,10', 

H/6»4 

52/9 

26/9* 

46/6 


... 5/- , 5**a 
m ..5/- 44/9 
....S/-' 534 


'5//3 

?P 

fSC 

24*4’' 

37/6* 

79/3* 


Pitch Lovell.•... 2/6 

Internaiionai Stores..5/- 

j. Lyons 'A'.£ I 

Ranks Hovii ... . 10/- 

Rcckitt ft Colmao ,. 10/- 

Wllors.5/- 

Tate ft Lyle.£1 

Tesco Stores.t/- 

Unigace..5/- 

Brit. Amer Tobac. . 10/- 

Gallaher.10/- 

Imperial Tobacco. .. £1 
INMRAIICE 

Britannic_ 

Commercial Union 
Equity ft Law Life 
General Accident... 5/ 

Guardian.5/- 

Legal ft General.5/- 

Horthorn ft EmpI.£i 

PeaH.5/- I 

Prudential *A*.4/- 

Royal.5/- 

Royal Exchknga.£1 

MOTORS ft AIRCRAFT 

Birfield.5/- 

British Motor.5/- 

Jliguar Can *A' .5/- 

I Rootes M. ‘A’ x bid. .4/- 

! Levland Meiora ---£1 

Bristol Aeroplane .. 10/- 

Hawker Siddeley.£! 

iMIi'RMce . £1 

^wty Group...... 10/- 

Ounlop Rijpbir ... lO/ix 
toieph Lucu 

Pressed Stebl.•5/'. _ ^ 

b Financial Neyw.5/- i 46/6 

b Financial Ttmoa.5/- ■ 69/- 

b Incernat. PubRihIng . .5/- 

b News of iH* World.. 5/- 

b : W.H.Smithft^n'A'.a 

b , Thomson Org?n.5/- 

a I Bpwacer Paper.£l 

b British Printing.5/- 

I3*j c, BunxI Pulp.. 5/- 

11 b' Bead l^per.£1 

10 b ^ Wiggins Teape...-£l 

6 a Colvillet .,. ^ 

4 0 < Dorman Lmi|. 

4 0. 

3>44 
3*10 
-fi % 

■ftk o'j 


29/6 
7/6 
^3/- 
12/1<2 
7/8*4 
I0>9|| 
89/6 
33/9 
, 34/3 
1 15/-* 

. 36/9 
B/- 
14/3 
52/6 

5*7 

56/9 

33/9 

! io54'‘ 

i'r 

79/3 


14/7*2 
17/4*2 

28/7*2_ 

, IO/OI 4 1 10/- 
II 2 O /9 119/6 


15/3 

17/9 

2?/4'i 


23/- 

38/»i] 


J0/7<i 


18/- 

59^6 

22/6 

30/9 

61/6 

53/9 


....£4 ; 34/- 

_....£J r425/9 

Lancuhira iteel.£1 ! 24/|l2 

South Durham. £l > 23/6 

9nelCo.<8Wkl«t....£< ' »/- 
Scewara ft Lloyds .... £i 35/6 
ToKn SOmriidrs ^ . Cl , 34/6 

uhlted Sedfali... /£! 33/-* 


21/4*1* 

38/3 

38/7*2 

32/3 

28/9 

36/3 

20/7*1* 

30/3 

46A 
65/6 i 
18/6 
29/9 
59/3 
23/- 

j 

33/9! 

i n/-' , 


h 

1 

2 

^4 

2 

1^4 

2‘u 

7*4 

1 

2 

2 J 4 

2 

2 

2*1 

4'i 

1 

i'* 

•1: 

Ml 

M, 

.2 

2’ 

2 

1*2 

11: 

1’* 

-Mj 


4 26 
4 07 
2 58 
4 07 
4 77 
2 26 
4 15 
315 

4 33 

2 23 

I 

5-19 

4 .46**4 

^ 44 ^ 

1 48 «| 

4'98 

6 IB 

7 22 

5 22 

7 84 , 

5- 04** 

4 . 9,5 

4 33 , 

4 ■02*’’ 

4 03 
4-41 
4 21 
4-91 
4-78 
4 56 . 

4-64 
3 .90 
4-82 

413 
4 S3 
7 14 
4.96 
7 21 
7 37 

4 75 

3 80 

5 58 
5*08* 

4:47 

4 6$ 

3 9r 
444 

4 09 
4 17' 

5*39 
3 13 
4r7 

6- 38 
6*33 
6-63 

4- 17 
4*97 
1*98 
3 30 

3 95 

2 33 

3 25 

4 70 

3- 99 
4*25 
4*73 

3*28 . 

5- 63H 

2 13 
1*60 , 

4 .18** 

6 32 
627 
5-18 

4 05 

4- 80 

414 
4*85 

4 13 

2- 72 
2 16 

5- 41 
504 

3- 71 

18 

2*«**| 
5*11 

5 23 

Ujj 

7- 77^ 

!:rrl 

8 - 66 **; 

'8“63"“l _ 

.,9*09P* 


26/6 
14/1*, 
28/6 
«/4*a 
23/3 
48/10*2 
13/- 
12 /- 
16/1*, , 
39/10*2 
28/6 
24/10*, 

' 5B/9 

pi I 

16/7*, 
29 / 9 I 4 
23/9 I 

25/- I 

Is/? 

42/6 


h23/9 

194/. 

• 46/3 
93/- 
N7/6 
100 /- 
'oo/-- 


18/9 . 

8/2‘e 

25/1*2 
19/9 
• 8/4*, 
38/6 
9/6 
10/3 
12/034 
14/3 
iy/9 
20 /. 
J4/9 
43/4', 
44/6 

S/i 

21/4*, 

28/3 

12/3 

21/4*1 

20 /-' 

21 /. 

IV», 

30/- 


196/3 
! 79/- 
Ii8/M, 
I 71/6 

I 98/11,2 

t83/9 
, . 41/1 

I7I/I0'2 IS2/6 
' 66/- • 46/1 

72/6 ! 62/- 

51/7', ! 40/1*1 

14/3 ! 10/3 

1146/3 111/3 

PI7B 18136 


3‘, 

• '7 
6*4 I 

r»4 

2 

H 4 

2 

2 

M 2 

2>4 


2*4 

2*2 

V' 

2 

Ml 

i'l 

M 4 

4*4 

••2 

2 


'*4 


24/M, 

55/6 

I 26/6 

I 60/9 
21/9 
17/10*1 
34/6 
32/6 
17 /- 

l•/ll*4 

22/7f, 

72/9 
28/6 
•1/8*4 

W‘ 

W ', 

53/6 i 43/- 

28/9 j 24/- 

3/9 3/1*2 

4/334 I 3/2*4 
60/7*2 1 45/9 

i 


iLaat Two 
Dividends 


20 b 

llljb 
61; fa 
10 h 
t8;,b 
7iib 
6 fa 

3 (I 
17*, n 
10 b 
•2, c 

6 a 
10 fa 

3>, a 
15 a 
7 04«i 

4lftO 

12 b 

12*, c 

7 fa 

••*4 

4 a 
25‘ r 

5 a 

10 (I 

33.1 n 
14 . 47 b 
I2.l5fa 
5 a 
IIO^Ab 


r * 

) ' ^KIMNA«Y 

1 STOCKS 

'Pr»Ct, 
Cku 7, 
j , *P44 

im 

Yield. 
Oct, 14, 
1964 

1 Cover 

1 ^ , j 



' ^ _ 



I w- 

1 41/- 

22!^rO', 

• 0/3 I 
7/10', I 

16/11*4 

65/- 

73/7*2 

7/9*4 

38/10*2 

I0/U*4 


Ir 

18/6 

28/6 

n/9 

64/3 

16/4*2 

25/10*1 


10 P 

to 0 

3 o 

8 o 
tl|,a 

3'ja 
3 a 
0*1 b 
65 c 

t ti 
? t 
I3*j c 

7 « 
lovii 
55 e 
12 04b 

7»,jb 

11 ti 

11 •4c 

3 a 
7»ia 
12*2 c 
25 c 
15 e 
24 e 

9 c 
8 03o 
6.750 

10 b 

14**0 

60 fa 
17*2 fa 
20 fa 
<36 a 
70 a 
33 n 
5 a 
IIS i> 
363* b 
, 30 <t 
7*20 
7*2 c 
ISO c 
$1 90e 
7*20 
5 n 
50 £ 

5 fa 
3.70 

4 r 

8 c 
3 n 

3 t 

I0*sc 

6'4 0 

6 o 

712 b 

III 4 C 

334 a 

5 c 

IS c 
IS 0 
6*4 1 “ 
9*2 b 
10*2 0 
20 b 

4 a 
2 0 
I63jc 

tl7*ili 

t3 «» 
6*40 

5 a 

6 ri 


I 


Asaoc. Witish Picture-5/- 
A(«oc. Teievifion ‘A^.5/- 

Wm. Baird.il 

Beecham Group.5/- 

I Booker Bros. McC . 10/- 

; Britiah Match..£i 

, Britiah Oxygen..5/- 

I British Ropes ...... 5/ 

i Btitli-n’s... l/- 

DeLaRue...,. |0/- 

Oragas..S/- 

Gestetnar ’A'.S/- 

Glaxo . io/- 

Hqrrisons ft Cr. Dofd, £l 

' Hoover *A*.5/- 

Hudaon’i Bay . £l 

ICT,....£1 

Mecca ‘A* ..5/- 

National Canning ... .£t 
Powell DuHryn.....lQ/- 
Rank Organisation... 5/- 

Schweppes. 5/- 

Sears 'A’. 5/- 

Steetley.. 5/^, 

Thomas Tilling . . . .4/-' 
Turner ft Newail,.... .0 

Unilever. .5/- 

I Unilever NV.12 H. 

United GltUs.S/- 

Unlted Molasses.... 10/* 


40 0 
10 a 

IS 0 
100 fa 
120 b 
33 fa 
S fa 
160 fa 
l3*jo 
60 fa 
i4?,*b 
71 , c 
60; a 
82.?Sc 
.30 fa 
12*2 fa 
15 n 

2 (I 

71, fa 

5 c 
10, c 
7 fa 

3 f 

6 n 

1334 ** 

IMflb 

2*2 • 

4 a 
B»4fa 

IS c 

7 0 
37*2 fa 

6*ifa 
5*2^ 
I2*2fa 
12*,o 
12 fa 
5*4 b 
4*4 a 

24 fa 


Angio-Amerlcan_10/- 

Consolid. 6dM Retde £); 
GanorpI Mining ...... £1 

Union Corporation.-2/6 
Free Sute Geduld.. .5/- 

W. Driefonieln.10/- 

Weitern Deep *A’, /.. £1, 
Western Hbldings ,. .5/- 

Chirtered.«... 15/- 

Rhod. Angle-Anter. 10/- 
Rhod. Selection Tin.... £ I 
Tanganyika Cons..... 10/- 
Oe Beer« Defd. Reg.. 5/- 
Internat. Nickel ...n.p.v, 

London Tin.4/- 

RTZ.10/ 

Tronoh.5/- 

SMIPPING 

Anglo Norneii .£1 

Brit, ft Com’weaiih. 10/- 

Cunard .£1 

Purnesa Withy.£l 

P ft O Defd. £1 

Royal Mail.£1 

TBKTILBI 

English Sewing Cotton5/- 

Ceuriauldt.5/- 

Wevt Riding Worsted.£1 

Woolconibers.£1 

Calico Printers.5/- 

Coati, Patoni A B.£ I 

Viyelta Int.5/- 

^USTS ft PROPfRTY 

Alliance Trust.5/- 

BET’A’OeW.5/- 

Cable ft Wireless....5/- 

Phillp Hill..<..5/- 

Induscrial ft General .5/- 
Gty Centra Props. . ,5/- 
Clty Lond. ftetl Prop.. £ I 

Land Securities.10/* 

Lond. Cnty. Freehid.. 10/- 
TGA ft RUBBER 
Cons. Tea ft Lands ... £1 

lokai (Assam).£1 

Highlands ft Lpwlandi 2/- 

London Asiatic.2/- 

Unltod Sua Belong .. .£1 


14/3 
12/911 
26/4'ill 
21/4', 
I9.''3 , 

41/7*, 
9/9», 

ii/r 
12/3.* 
38/6 
19/- 
20/7', 
36/6 
51/6 
,45/9 
ni/- 
49/- 
24/3 
40/6 
22/1*2 
33/6t 
14/6 
, 22/6*4 

' 21^9 

44/3 

202/6 

!.r 

• 89/9 

l03'Hj* 

I bb/m, 

i 45/- 
II63/M2-* 
47/9 
I 66/3 
i 44/7*2 
I il/6 
',132/6-' 
‘ 5 I 68 U 
1 21/7'* 
12/3 
I 23/3 

! 42/6 
i 19/- 
I 16/0*4 
I 31/3 
30/9)1 
12/2*4 

M/- 

2MI0I, 

67/- 

IO/3i!, 

17 / 10 *, 

26/- 
57/10*, 

18/9 

IB/9 

, 74/. 

19/101, 

j 32 / 3 *' 

^ 25/i 

I 

' 49/9 


23/9 
• 3/3 
25/1 O', 
21/10*2 
19/- 
43/- 
9/10*, 

11/3 

«/9 

18/3 

18/9 

20/9 

49 /- 

25/9 

40/- 

22/7*, 

35/9f 

14/10*, 

r 

1207/6 

' 94/- 

‘ir 

49/9 

64/.’' 
44/4*i 
11/6 
130/10*2 
15176 
22/M, 

41/- 

19/6 

16 / 0*4 

31/3 

31/- 

M/IMc 

10/10*2 

22/9 

67/- 

23/7*1 

10/9*4 

39/9 

18/3 

26/3 

57 / 41 , 

w;. 

31/6 

r- 

so/3 


6- 32 
8-49 

7- 34 
411 
1001 
S 04 
4 56 
511 

4 ir 

lU 

3 39 
4*59 
4-47 
6 ’ 2 $ 

4- 42 

iS 

;3-4i 

^•44'' 

533 

3- 31 
2*27 

It 

5- 60 
366 
8*79 
718 

4- 38 
8*27 
1508 
l4-06b 
9'B9h 
652 
5*73 
230 

5 37 
I0'42 

3- 41 
5*49 
6*23 
6*40 

6- 45 

5- 03 

5-52 

4*40 

5- IS 
8 47 
5*78 

6- 29 

4- 11 

2-86 

5- 45 
3*36 

4 05 
3*51 
4 39 
4*41 
3*67 
5*29 

13*97 

10*45 

12-33 

14*17 

12*74 


3 

2 

2 

p 

I" 

ii; 

2U 

2 

2 

V, 

2 

M: 

2 

2 '» 

Mj 

Ml 

2 'i 

My 

i’’ 

M 4 

1*4 

i’’ 

M, 

M 3 

6*4 

1 

2 

M, 

1*4 

t 

2 

!*:> 


2 

1 

2 

Mi 

1*4 


M, 

M, 

1*4 

I 

I 

1 

I 

!!? 

1 :; 

I'l 


UNIT TRUST PRICIS 


A. E. ft O. Un. Tsf 
Bank Insurance.... 

Bank Units. 

Brit. Ind, Flex. 1st . 

2nd. 

. 3rd. 

. 4th, 

British Ufa Units .. 

B. .S. Internaiionai . 
Brit. Sharenidrs. .. 


October 14 

"P 

\Ti 'iir 

28/1 29/3 

5/1 l*i b/t* 
IS/S'a 14 / 1*2 
lS /7 16 / 4 ^ 


Cepital 

Cemme 


Unite.. 




A 


Community Un. .. 

€enior«Brn.. .. 
Domestic Unit Fd, 
-fHe^* 4 nd. D. r.. 


8/2 
12/3 
3/5*4 
14/10*] 
. 5 / 7*4 

la/n 

. 6/1 

7/- 


8 / 7*2 

' 3 / 7 * 4 '' 

'i'/Su 

7 / 4*2 


Yield 
3-89 
3 59 
3 90 
5 SO 
5*34 
5-18 
5 18 
3 10 
1 49 
3 9$ 

3 13 
$23 
5-19 
i I7i 
< 18 
5 32 
4*81 
J 7B 
5 19 
3 20 


investment T rust.. 
M. ft G. Gen. Tsc.. 
Second M.ft G... 
Metals ft Mins. ... 
Mid. Ind. ft Gen.. 

Nat. BJ.P.S. 

New Issue. 

Orthodox Unit.. 1 
Overseas Units ... 
Propits. 

Scotblit. 

Scoisharei 

SeouUnits. 

Security fst 
Shield UnitPund . 




Octefaer 14 
9/- 
14/6 
11/8*2 

a/2*2 

8/2U 

5/6*2 
V«'3 


I/S 

Wl! 

ifi?. 

25/5 


9/6 

18 / 6*2 

■|2/f 

5/11 

»: 

5/B*l 

HP, 

'Sf: 

V6'4* 

23/4 

26/- 

7/10*1 

5/8*2 


51 ;- 

4^ 

4-71 

6*23 

4^45 

3*61 

5*ai 

380 

3- .65 

2*75 

4*06 

4- 26 

J:« 

4 19 
3 20 
d-60 
3-B7 
3*88 


' Yields bated on assumed dividW 1 dlt^-^Arrew (Sn'e.) 'A*. 96-7%, 
free, after wrip issue. Bunxl Pulp. 15?<&. 'BurlVian Oil, IMj^^i 
Grattan Warehouses, 30%, after Krip issue. Guinness, 19*2% 


South Durham, 10%. 


r wrip I 
Spilters, 12*2%' 


after scrip Issue. BOLJ 
taif free. Butlin't. 55'^ 




Barclays DCO, I 
I Cold “ ■ ‘ 


____ _British News, 20%. Brooke Bond'BV7*3%, tax 

„_ ___Jleo Printers, l2li%. CensolTdased CeW Fields, 38%. Oofaman Long. 11%. Enghsh Sewing Cotton. 12%. 

2%* Lancashire Steel. 10%, Leyland Motors, 10%. after scrip issue. Midland. 12%. Radio Rentals. 4 ^b- A. ReyroMe, 8 4%. 
John Thompson, excludes special bonus. 4%. ThoMnav Tilling, 27',%. United Steel, 15%. Westminster *8*. 10%. 
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MONEY AND EXCHANGES 


’rHK I'CON'OMIST OCTOBER 17, 1964 


KEY MONEY AWD AWBITWACE RATES 
London Ocfobor 14 


••nh rmt« (from 4 %, 
27 / 2 / 64)1 
Dopotit nicw 
7 days* n0C/c«; 

Ciaaring fctniqi.. •, 
Discount hdutof ... 

Local authoritloa... 

3 montfn‘ fixed: 

Local authoritlei... 
Financo houMW . 

Call imMiay: 

CItarIni banks' 

minimum. 3^ 

Day-to-day spread.. 




3 

9 

S 

5 « 4 - 5 i| 


Market discount rates 

(3 montht'}: % 

Treaturv bllla,.. 43<)2 

Bank Wlli. 

Fine trade bflis.. 5^4 ^*4 

Curo-dollar depoaice: 

7 days* notice... 3^a-4'a 
3 monthi'. 4*4*^4 

eurMtorllng deposit! 

(in Peril); 

2 days* notice... 

3 months'.. 5®e-5®§ 


N«w York 


Treasury bills: HarfcaC paper: 

October * 7. l-St Bank bills. 3*75 

14. 9-5B Certs, of depoElt. 3*80 

Forward cover (3 months'): 

Annual interest cost. US dollan. 

Covered Arbltreg* Mergine 


Treasury bllle... 

Frime bank Mile. 

■ uro-dellar/UK local 


In favour of: 

London . 

London . 


New York . 
London..., 


Euro-dollara/BiiramtarllnB. Lonoon. 

TRIASURY BILL TENDERS 


— 

Data of 
Tandar 
1964 

Amount (£ million) 

1 »|.O.r 

Tender 

Inua 

Out* 

standing 

OfVsred 
91/. Day 

Ap^fiad 

Avaraga 
Rata al 
AHoimant 
a. d. 

Ailottad 
at Max. 
Rata 
•/. 

Aug. 14 

290-0 

444-1 

93 

0-21 

32 


.. 21 

260 0 

419*1 

93 

0-98 

45 

3.080 0 

» 38 

260 0 

400*4 

93 

1*47 

S4 

3.110-0 

Sept. 4 

260*0 

4IS-0 

93 

1-26 

50 

3.140-0 

.. M 

260*0 

457-1 

93 

0-57 

34 

3,170-0 

.. 18 

260*0 

444-6 

93 

0-70 

34 

3,200 0 

.. 25 

260*0 

430-7 

93 

0-80 

43 

3,230-0 

OcL 2 

260*0 

432-9 

93 

0-44 

1 39 

3,260-0 

1—1 

250 0 

431*8 

93 

0-96 

41 

3,280-0 


MONEY MARKET REPORT 

T he key arbitrage margin on exchanges 
of three-mondlis Euro-doliar deposits 
against United Kingdom local authority 
loans swung by almost } percentage point 
towards New York in the week to Wednes¬ 
day : at the end of that period the covered 
margin was per cent in New York's 
favour against a margin of /6 per cent that 
had existed in London’s a week earlier. An 
increase of i percentage point in the rate 
offered on three-months Euro-dollar 
deposits combined with an Increase of Sw 
cents in the annual interest cost of three- 
months forward cover to produce tUs 
swing; the increase in the cost of forward 
cover, for a second week running., further 
reduced the existing margins in London’s 
favour on covered swaps of other three- 
months investments. 

In London the average rate of discount on 
three-months Treasury bills rose marginally 
by o.52d. per cent to 93s, o.96d. per cent 
on an agreed bid of £98 16s. 9d. submitted 
by the discount syndicate for the twelfth 
week running, but there is now a widespread 
belief that soon after the election 
short-term interest rates will begin nudg¬ 
ing upwards no matter which party wins the 
British election. In New York, the yield on 
91-day bills remained virtually unchanged 
at 3.580 per cent against one of 3.582 per 

cent a week earlier, _ 

The full range of money market tables 
mil re^appear next tveck. 


LONOON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES 
Spot 


£4f«etiv« Limits Octobtr 7 


I 


U5$. 

Csotdian %. 
Franeh Fr.., 
Swim Pr, ... 
Belgian Fr. , 


Dutch GId.. 

W. G«r. Dm. 
Italian Lire . 
Swedish Kr. 
Danish Kr, . 
AuurianSch. . 
Official limitE. 


2-7B.2-82* 

13 «2-M 027 
M '94-IZ 54^4 
13706* 

143 05 
9 SBS^-IO IB'i 
11 037*11-365 
1729-1775 
14-2714-14 70 
19-06«,-l9-62 
72-25«73-345 


2-78»Hi 
2 99 V’ii 

1 3 - 63 V 7 t 

12-01 Ji-02 

I38I2<2- 

I 7«2 

10 03V>» 

11 06->4 
I 738 V 39 H 

14 - 39-14 

19 27V% 

71 86-89 


October 14 
2-TBS,4-7,* 

2*99J,»-s,* 
l 3 - 637 ^*e 
I2-0II|-3| 
138' 1212- 

I7'2 

lO-OIV'l 

llOb'e-Si 

I739-«2 

I4 38V% 

19 aevH 

7l 90-93 


Three Months Forward 


United Scatet 9, .. 

Canadian $. 

French Fr.. 

Swim Fr. 

Belgian Fr. 

Dutch GId. 

W. German Dm. . 
Italian Lire. 


>-' 2 C. pm 

*14-7,*e. pm 

>m par 
•c. pm 
lOc. dis 
D4-I '2€- P«W 
2*t34pf- pm 


'‘la-’iEC. pm 
*2-3te. pm 

2- 1 ‘jc. pm 

3- 2V. pm 

ear*H. dit 

lV|3*c. pm 
27r-2*Bpf; prn. 


I4i2.l5>2nredit I3 Ii-M> 2 lire dis 


Gold Price at Fixing 

$ pet Fine oz.: 35-09<2-ll'2 I 35-10-12 

Investment Currencies 

InYettment $ (London): % pm . 1077.12 , 

Security £ (New York): % dia 1 01 | 


I2"i* 
0 2 


Bank of England Returns 



Oct. 16. 

Oct. 7. 

Oet. 14. 

(£ million) 

1963 

1964 

1964 

Discounts and advances... ^ 

105-1 

30-1 

36 4 

Notes in circulation. 1 

2,404-6 

2,574-8 

2,574-2 


PROFITS AND FINANCES OF 516 COMPANIES REPORTING IN THIRD QUARTER, 1964 


TRADING PROFITS 


PROFITS AND RETURNS- 

GROSS NET 

RETURN RETURN 


NET 

LIQUID 


-CAPITAL AND CASH FLOW- 


NET 

CASH 


W: 


Breweries, etc. (IT) 

Building (47). 

Paper and Packifing ( 

Chemicals and Paint ( , 

Clothing and Footwear 09) 
Electrical Manufacturing (28) .... 

Engineering (89). 

Entoruinment (IS) .... 

ProperC)r (48). 

Food and Confectionery (26) .... 

Iron and Steel ^. 

Motors, etc. (20)... 

Newspaper! and Printing (14) .... 
Oil (2)..... 

Shipbuilding (3).... 

Shipping (7). 

Shops and Stores (16) .. 

Cotton (6). 





on net 

assets 

on net cquicy assets 

ASSETS 

Net 

Increase 

FLOW 

Prev. 

Latest 


Prev, 

Latest 

Prev. 

Latest 

prev. 

Latest 

new 

in over¬ 

Prev. 

Latest 

year 

year 

£mn. 

Change 

% 

year 

year 

year 

year 

year 

year 

capital 

drafts 

year 

£mn. 

year 

£mn. 

% 

% 

% 

o, 

yO 

£mn. 

£mn. 

£mn. 

£mn. 

£mn. 

68-0 

78*1 

-f 14*9 

15*3 

17*0 

8*7 

9-8 

18-2 

10 9 

Nil 

-1*3 

21-8 

25-2 

29*9 

37-5 

+25*4 

15*6 

17*3 

8*7 

9-6 

Dr. 5*3 

Dr. 1-7 

17-9 

1-2 

13*5 

16-7 

1-7 

1*8 

4- 5-9 

19*7 

18-9 

11*0 

10-6 

1*4 

1*3 

Nil 

Nil 

0-6 

0-6 

12*1 

14*5 

•f 19-8 

12*1 

14*1 

6*7 

7-8 

1*9 

3*5 

5-5 

0*3 

5*3 

6*1 

5*3 

6*3 

4 18 9 

16*5 

18*7 

8*7 

10-6 

Dr. 3*4 

Dr. 2*6 

0*2 

0*1 

2*0 

2*4 

41*8 

55*2 

432*1 

12*7 

16*9 

7*2 

9-9 

Or. 15*0 

Dr. 13*3 

61 

2*2 

19-4 

25*3 

52*4 

56-7 

+ 8-2 

11*5 

11*9 

6*3 

6-7 

Or. 7*9 

1*4 

7*1 

-0*2 

21*7 

24-3 

31*6 

41*2 

430 4 

16*2 

18-6 

12*4 

14-1 

Dr. II-4 

Dr. 9-3 

10-3 

4*4 

17*5 

21*1 

20-5 

25 0 

422 0 

9*7 

10 5 

5*2 

5-8 

10-8 

Dr. 7*4 

28*2 

17*6 

4*9 

5-6 

40*0 

42*7 

4- 6-8 

13*0 

12-8 

7-2 

7*2 

Or.26*6 

Dr. 17*0 

16*0 

-6*3 

17*3 

19*0 

4*1 

5-6 

-436*6 

■ aa 

4-0 

,,, 

1-7 

Dr. 5*7 

Dr. 9 *1 

Nil 

2*9 

3*0 

31s 

.10-7 

13-5 

-426 2 

16 0 

18-9 

8-7 

10 8 

Dr. 4*5 

Dr. 1*3 

Nil 

-2-1 

4*2 

5-0^ 

81 

8*9 

-4 9-9 

15*4 

13-9 

8*5 

8-8 


Or. 3*3 

5*8 

2-3 

3*3 

3-9 

2^9 

1*9 

27*0 

25-7 

12*2 

117 

'Y-l 

0*5 

Nil 

-0-1 

1*0 

0 9 

6*4 

4-3 

-32 0 

10*6 

S-8 

6*1 

3-7 

6-4 

7-0 

0*2 

-1-2 

3*2 

2*1 

7-9 

10*6 

4-34*2 

... 


... 

... 

16-5 

16*2 

l-l 

-3 1 

11*2 

12 7 

52*2 

60 2 

+ IS3 

19 4 

20 8 

10 6 

11-7 

19 1 

24*2 

1-0 

2-3 

16*5 

20-6 

2-5 

3-3 

432*0 

4*3 

6*8 

1-7 

3 7 

Or. 01 

... 

Nil 

0-9 

1*2 

IS 

3*9 

5 6 

4*43*6 

11*1 

16*3 

6 2 

9-5 

Dr. 0-1 

Or. 0 7 

1*1 

0 3 

1-6 

2 3 

4-1 

4 7 

+ 14*6 

15*2 

46 9 

8-0 

9*9 

1*1 

Or. 1*5 

0-4 

1*1 

1*3 

1*6 

4*2 

4-7 

+ 11-9 

15-7 

17*0 

8-1 

9-4 

Dr. 9-0 

Dr. 10*6 

0*1 

1*5 

1*6 

1*9 

52*6 

61-7 

*417 3 

16*4 

17*7 

9-1 

9-9 

3-8 

6*3 

6*4 

3-3 

19*9 

22*0 

31*2 

34*5 

410*6 

14*3 

14*5 

8 0 

8 1 

Dr. 6-4 

Dr. 3*9 

3*6 

-0*8 

13*2 

14-8 

4m 1 

S79-2 

417 2 

13*2 

14-7 

7 2 

8-4 

Dr. IS-3 

Dr. 10*5 

7i 5 

25 3 

205*0 

238-8 


Silk, rayon and other textiles (13) 

Wool (14).. 

Tobacco (2). 

Miscellaneous manufacturing (80). 

Miscellaneous others (36). 

All groupf (SI6 compenloa).. 

The quarterly tables gwhig the full analysis of company balance-sheets and profit and loss accounts are no longer being published 
in The l^nomist, but will be sent free of charge {within the next two weeks) and for future quarters on application to the 
Investment Deptatment^ The Economisty 25 St Jameses Streety Londony SWL 

aftiiiia'Nd M$ a Newspaper. Autliorlwd as Second CIhm Nfail, Post onice Dept.. Ottawa. Printed jn I npl.ind hy Si. Cienivnis I'rcis Lid.. Coiidim. L,.C.4. puhliaiicd hy Tbe liionomlot 
Newspaper Lid., ai 2S 6t. JamcK'a Siraet. Lundun, B.W.l. lelephone: Wliiii'ludl PoMapc im thU Ivtiie : UlC 4;d.. O^crficab 9id. 
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THE ECONOMIST□ THIS WEEK 


THE ECONOMIC INHERITANCE 

The new British Government is right in its diagnosis of the 
payments crisis as a trading problem rather than a financial one. 
needing long-term measures rather than a return to the old 
short-term expedients. But it had .better be right too in its 
choice of remedies. It must ensure that these include financial 
^incentives to export more and import less: avoid crude bans 
on imports, which could be positively harmful. The new policy 
of interventionism deserves a try, but wilt succeed only if it 
flanks not replaces, the forces of competition. Thus used, it can 
help put off the need for general dampeners on the economy, 
which should m any case be postponed until the next budget 
page 407. 


CITY UNDER LABOUR 

The City of London as well as the Labour party has changed in 
the last thirteen years, and a surprising number of the new 
professionals have been quite cheerful about last week's 
election result. The stock market has zig-zagged, most recently 
upward, relieved at no change in Bank rate and not at all 
ideological about the prospect of import controls page 431. 


STRATEGY FOR THE NATION 

A Labour Government in office, but leaning on the Liberals to 
reinforce its position, could, or should, mean that the radicals are 
at last in power. The Economist proposes a strategy—for 
^Parliament, and for the economy page 329. More next week. 


MR WILSON'S GOVERNMENT 

Mr Wilson's over-large Cabinet is. potentially, a cumbersome 
left-wing debating Society page 332. 


HOW THE VOTING WENT 

The Labour vote dropped on October 15th—-but the Tory vote 
^dropped more yet. This fs vvhat gave the nation a Parliament 
whose profile is to be found in a detailed analysis of the 
election results on pages >61 to SiB« 


INSIDE THE KALEIDOSCOPE 

On the couple of days when a Rusi^n government fell, and a 
British one to6r end the American one wobbled, and the Chinese 
let off a nuclear bomb, it felt as if the gods had turned the world 
upside down, they httven't The pmern has been shaken a 
trifle, but the underlying verities remain. Russia's new leaders 
still have cause to be worried about what China is up to. The 
West still has scope for coaxing Moscow's new men back up to 


the point Mr Khrushchev had reached before his followers* 
nerve broke page 327. President Johnson still seems sure of 
re-election and of pursuing his search for peace page MS. 


THE OCTOBER REVOLUTION 

Was the time out of joint 7 In a series of articles on pigaa 339 
to 345, special correspondents describe how Mr Khrushchev 
fell, what he achieved while he was in power, and what to look 
for as tests of the new leadership's intentions. The reaction of 
Europe's communists is described; and so is the effect in 
Germany and in India of the Sino-Soviet explosions. For sauce, 
there is a brief outline of what you have to do to get a nuclear 
bomb if you are poor. And the sum of the whole ie that tha 
time is, after all. not quite so out of joint as it first seemed. 


MORE GOVERNMENT OR LESS? 

On domestic policies the main divergence between the two 
candidates for the American Presidency is over the question of 
the part to be played in economic matters by the federal 
government. But Senator Goldwater does not go as far in his 
advocacy of freedom from government Interferences as does 
his chief economic adviser. Professor Milton Friedman. For 
his part Mr Johnson is also planning to break new economic 
ground if he is re-elected page 363. 


TEN-GALLON TEXAS 

Both President Johnson and Senator Goldwater have roots in 
Texas. Mr Johnson is likely to win there but the liberal 
wing of his party may be defeated in the senatorial contest 

page 358. 


SELLING 
TO THE 

MOTORIST pagas 367 to 402 

Last week's ending of resale price maintenance in tha motor 
trade exposes a hitherto cosily exclusive world to the sharp 
breath of outside competition; nevertheless the trade's fears 
may be exaggerated. The Economists Motor Survey this year 
examines this and many othsr aspects of selling to tha motorist 
in Britain, the United States, and Europe and discovsrs a sharp 
philosophical difference between the European and tha 
American-based companies in almost aH aspects of tha 
business. 
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cerebmuon 

PARTY 



A team of ICI lecliuoloj^isU leccjitly biought into operation a 
piocess they had themselves dovisod 

so pfficieiH that it has completely transformed the economies 
ul producingr amni6|!iiAi imied ohsmitols 
so economical that, starting: from oil, Ici can now produce 
ammonia more cheaply than tVom coal, even if the coal were 
provided free 

so adaptable that it can also be used for making town's gas, and 
plants are being mstalied by every Gas Board xix this country. 
And 94 plants using this pressure steam-reforming process have 
almady been ordered for Europe, the Commonwealth and the 
Fai East. 



IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED • LONDON S.W.l 


lliSi—_I 


(I \SS rosi \<,l TOK I III I ( OSOMISI P\.ll> VT N W % »>Rls 
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JLiXJV X X XZf^XiO ^0 prune individual letters to fit lAe tfiM mailoble 


China's Bomb 

Sir—I n your encouragingly pragmatic 
article “China in Proportion,” you ask 
whether the acquisition of an effective 
means of delivery of nuclear weapons will 
“ induce in [China’s] rulers the same 
healthy terror of escalation that it' has 
induced in the rulers of the United States 
"and Russia.” 

Chinese ignorance and irresponsibility 
about nuclear weapons seems to be, at least 
in part, a Russian-promoted myth. The 
paper tiger view is pretty much out of date. 
The most explicit account of current 
Chinese thought about nuclear weapons that 
I am aware of is the long article of 
November last “ Two different lines on the 
question of war and peace—comment on 
the open letter of the Central Committee of 
. the CPSU (U) ” published by the editorial 
departments of Jenmin Jih Pao and Hung 
Chi (November 19th, 1963). 

Leaders of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union, according to the article 

assert that, by advocating support for the 
peoples' wars of national liberation and 
revolutionary civil wars, the CCP wants 
to provoke a nuclear world war. This is 
a curious lie. . . . 

We have always maintained that socialist 
countries must not use nuclear weapons 
to support the peoples’ wars of national 
liberation and revolutionary civil wars and 
have no need to do so. . . . 

^ In the hands of a socialist country, 
nuclear weapons must always be defen¬ 
sive weapons for resisting imperialist 
nuclear threats, A socialist country abso¬ 
lutely must not be the first to use 
nuclear weapons, nor should it in any 
circumstances play with them or engage 
in nuclear blaokmail and nuclear 
gambling. . . . , 

The CCP is firmly opposed to a ** head- 
on clash” between the Soviet Union and 
the Uxiited States of America, and not 
in words (mly. . . . Examples of this are 
the Korean war against US aggression.... 
We ourselves prderred ,to shoulder the 
4 heavy sacrifices necessary and stood in the 
first line of defence of the socialist camp 
so that the Soviet Union might stay in 
the second line. . . • 

The leaders of the CPSU admit that 
there is often no clear battle line between 
the two sides in national liberation wars 
and civil wars, and, therefore, the use of 
nuclear weapons is out of the question.,,, 
How would a socialist country uSc nuclear 
weapons to support the rcvolotionaTy 
struggle of an c4>pre«sed people or 
nation ? Would it use nucl^ear wO^oos on 
an area where a war of national liberation 
or a revolutionary civil war was in 
progress ... or would it be the first to 
use nuclear weapons agidnst an ihiperialisc 
country which was waging a conventional 
war of Aggteaaion elsewhere? Obviously 
in dth^ case it is absblu^ impels* 


siblc for a socialist country to use nuclear 
weapons. 

The fact is that, when the leaders 
the CPSU brandish their auckiur 
weapons, it is not really to suppod the 
people’s anti-imperialist struggle. • 1Out'? 
Ing the Caribbean crisis, lor instance, they 
engage in speculative, opi^tunistkf and 
irresponsible nuclear gambling for ulterior 
motives. As soon as their nuclear black¬ 
mail is seen through and is countered in 
kind . . . they switch from adventurism 
to neo-colonialism and lose all by, their' 
nuclear gambling. 

The idea that one has to deter the use, 
political or military, of* other people’s 
nuclear weapons is familiar and, at least 
temporarily, acceptable. The idea that one 
should not initiate the Use of nuclear 
weapons (which the West is not committed 
to) shows healthy apprehension of escala¬ 
tion. That there is unlihiited scope for 
making trouble at the ngtkmal liberation 
level underneath the nucledr stalemate is by 
now a matter of continuous experience for 
the West.—Yours faithfully, 

London, W 2 Elizabeth Young 


Nuclear Power 

Sir— In the past The Economist has been 
consistently sceptical, and consistently rkfat, 
about the economic feasibility o£ nudear 
power. Its report on the last atoms^for- 
peace congress perhaps needs some minor 
modification. 

Hopes of economic nuclear power were 
given a great life early this year by the 
announcement of a non-subsidised plant to 
be built at Oyster Creek (New Jersey), at 
an unprecendcntcdly low cost in fossil-fuel 
equivalent. The expected clamour of over- 
and under-impressed voices has died down; 
Mr PhiUp Sporn, of American Electric 
Power (who needs no introduction to 
students of energy economics), estimates 
that the cost equates to approximately 27 
cents per million BTU (equivalent: coal at 
$7.07 per short ton, heavy fuel oil at $1.65 
per barrel). Outside the United States one 
must count on somewhat higher costsr--say 
30 cents per million BTU. But below 600 
megawatts, costs rapidly increase. On the 
US East Coast, a region of dense popula¬ 
tion and high living standards, of the plants 
now installed or under construction through 
1966, only some 35 per cent to 40 per cent 
of the power, and a few of the plants, can 
meet this standard. Thus nuclear power 
has scored a large though limited advance, 
and has become economic in some places. 
Further rapid advance is un^elyi^liiice the 
Oyster CsiA plant represented )Qp bteak*^ 
through to be iSt^oited in se^alj&aiqilonij 
but ratherlhe aunulative 
ments in fiibricaiiQO. i,;V ; 

But Ibe eSed^ if diai 


Ctcek development arc more important. For 
if , served^ along ^ ^lyith other competiiye 
Mustry andmeoU- 

ar^ strik^g. :4a 
recefitly iit 29621 tm, ddivoitd tor flsst 
Coast electric generation cost abound ^ 
cents per million BTU. Today*! price m 
around 26 cents, and there ia a gep^rea- 
pectarion of 22 cents before long.^Jn^0rlets 
of US coal nave im benefited: 
railroads discritninak against 
the coal min^ conqpapies do little to pnkest, 
since they bdievt (rightly or 
it would do no good to get export 
down since European goYemments wM not 
permit large imports anyway. Withoig: 
discrimination, and with bulk canjeti ihi 
continuous service, steam coal could 
landed at North Sea ports at a mascimum of 
31 cents per million BTU, or about $8*00 
per short ton. This is more expensive than 
heavy fuel oil, which has been aroimd 30 
cents per milUcm BTU ($1.80 per barm) 
for some six years. For security, however, 
US coal imports In large amounts though 
modest proportiems might supdbmeht 
though not supplant heavy fuel oil. ^e in¬ 
dispensable conditions arc, of course, thi^ 
coal be made available to Europeim bUyerV 
on equal terms, and that European govern¬ 
ments continue to phase out^ ihw un- 
cconomaC coal iudi^les.^YouTS faithfully, 
Cambiidg^f , M. A. AbELMAII 

No Confidence 

Sir— should like ihb writers of the letters 
published in your current issue under this 
heading to be reminded of a lettqr published 
in your columns at the time I think, 
the 1959 election. In it the writer expressed 
his gladpcss that you bad come down, albeit 
stiffly, on the side of the angels. The angels 
were wearing blue haloes. < 

1 imagine I am typical of thousands bf 
your readers who hold you as the only genu¬ 
inely independent weekly I know. Without 
pontificating, you show yoi^self to us 
making up your mind. You have emphasised 
again and again, that your decision was on 
balance. I feel confident that you will hot 
inevitably hold the same view next rime 
there is a general election.—Yours faith¬ 
fully, M. M. Hoylb 

Stroud, Glos 


SiRr— Having read the letters condemning 
your decision to opt, somewhat hesitatingly, 
for Mr Wiljion ^nd his colleagues, I write 
to offer my ;mmu that 
obvious .sM ih> futt,i!ciaiiiad<h» ^ tie re- 
ac^n of'|iNy,j|iiW f ,' 

It does hof whk Alat you haiW Ibk— 
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Did Churchill do 
him justice? 

*The only British general who showed a touch of 
genius’—this opinion was Rommel’s and many, on 
both sides, confirmed it. Yet this great commander 
who could win the admiration of his enemies and the 
devotion of his subordinates never enjoyed the lull 
confidence of his Prime Minister. 

All the many sides of Wavell—the soldier, the scholar, 
the outstanding administrator, the lover of poetry 
who shocked Churchill by being so unwarlike as to 
plan an anthology at the bright of conflict—are now 
brilliantly illumined by John Connell. His authorita¬ 
tive biography, drawing on many of Wavell’s hitherto 
mqrahlished papers, bcghis this Sunday. 



After going straight for the first year or so of thea* 
tube manufacturing life, Accles & Pollock grad¬ 
ually went right round the bend and produced 
some splendid examples trf tubular coils. These 
arc used in all sorts of industries, for heating, 
cooling, evaporating, among other things. If you 
have any manufacturing difficulty that you would 
very much like to see evaporate, talk to Accles 
& Pollock. They have acquired skills in making 
and manipulating tubes that you will find no^ 
where else. 

Whjf lot get li touch with ^ ® 

AmIos t Polloek Llmitad, Oldbury, 

Blmioghin or it Init write 
firibooMitP 
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Continife 4 Jr<^ 3^7 
as OM OMToiMitdeRt dtea—die fnedam of 
independent criddsoi, A Strang piper 
can criticise the dmrtcomin^ of a pmy ^t 
It has soppotted in a particular aituaiion, 
and I bni^ that you have shown your 
strength and indepeadence by refusing to 
be slBvfsUy dqicodent on the views of the 
majority -al y«ur amdacdiip. (Would that 
particular oonespondent nm oonsideied 
you no longer independent if you had sup¬ 
ported Sir Alec Douglas-Home? I thhik 
not.) 

I have. Sir, confidence in your readiness 
to give both praise an^ criddaifi of Her 
Majesty’s Qovernment in the following 
'months and, let us hope, years.—-Yours 

faidifully, Frederick Pink 

Durham 

Discounted Cash Flow 

Sir— Mr Hildreth (October lodi) lias 
queried my statement that both DOP and 
net pte^t value . . . properly used, will 
lead to identical decisions in any situation.'” 
It is not possible to deal adequately with 
this point in a general letter but I have sent 
a detailed answer direct to Mr Hildreth. 
Suffice it to say that in the type of example 
quoted by Mr Hildreth simp/a DCF does 
not necessarily give the correct answer; 
20 per cent for one year is not necessarily 
preferable to 15 per cent fot ten years. Mr 
Hildreth concentrates only on the actual 
annual rate of return; bur the itme over 
which any return » earned is also of inopor- 
tancc.—Yours fUchfuUy, Ailen Smb 
hpsomy Sttrriy 

* Business Inefficiency 

Sir—I n your edkoriri df Oetoher^, 
propoK, a» « flMjor remedy ftw nriBarody 
ffl Brit^ bMajfiieasj ^ da^tsrilDtiited i^g^esn* 
mem encoungement of vmeketwy mrt hhd e 

all leveb ” and " offidafly^ponsoted cost 


a ccouBta o cy projeeri.” Oaeiepramp t edby 
to to 1^ sisito 

Ferranti to iOmmt ton wiwtowoders 
of work sttMy aim coat aqpuBito> Seiiously 
though, you mi^t etoder to pi^ictical 
results that waidd hi bf tainMl tool such 
direct govtotot aiiqSda as linmosc. 

You mm tato too ite mmt backward 
Brito buaitoKto «to hvmi heOrd of 
to benefila ef coal toounting and work 
study^a mtmhof Oto no# if he 

waoil to. Otonto^ or pam¬ 

phlets aiofpM 4nor to inducement to use 
better tectototo alid businessmto will 
not use chto so long a^ie can 

get by adtoMljr itoont them. Tnat he 
can do, an » he is shfe W e d fmn ocan- 
petitkm by the many rigidities in the Britidi 
economic system. 

}s Darwm forgotten in his homeland? I 
should have dmuto that by now you would 
have seen enough of the results of direct 
government intervention in business not to 
recommend it where indirect action, such as 
removal of restrictions qn competition, 
would achieve the desired ob^ea.—^Yours 
faithfully, John A. Hunt 

C/tfwland, Ohio 

Zambia 

SiR-^Your note (October 3rd) makes bitter 
reading. You are advocating the violation 
of duly acquired ri|jhts in favour of political 
expediency. The British government has 
not—as you put it—to choose between the 
goodwill of Dr Kaunda and that of the 
iriikb Soatb Afrid CogipMiy bu t» 
driaeostmte tiiM; it wiliflUb liw tbMi 
df ijotamcMtol ito al m oto 


In my vieri to jtoisli fovetnmeiit wBl 

Ctoply toty if It wbbtoWs to 

gamriDg of iad^paMoiioe lo iambb untQ 
tt» dbpole «iMt dK oompony h fesolvrilL' 
Bv cfeatind atril racogmsinat a new stto 
toto pmptoto •torntnent has deckto 
in advance tot It will not hanour its ototo 


non CO the company, the Bntisb government 
muld not only condone but actually assist 
jn causing the threatened default. It would 
also act against the old rule that govern- 
ments which do not comply with the& inter* 
national obligations should not be tecog- 
msed. 

The fact that Dr Kaunda is not prepared 
to submit the dispute to the Privy Council 
should have been sufficient to deprive him 
of your suppon.^Yours faithfully, 

Loruion, WC2 Alfred Drucktr 

By Any Other Name 

Sir—I n commenting on my remark! made 
to a meeting oiganito in London by the 
Federation of British Industries and the 
London Chamber of Coenmeroe (October 
3rd) you used the term ^undogmatic 
eclecticism in connection with what I did 
not intend to be an assessment of Hungarian 
economic policy but a realistic approach 
to the possihitities of the exteOsKW of 
Industrial co-operatioan between Huaga^ 
and Britain I must say 1 do not like the 
linking of undogtnaticism with edeodcism. 
This seems not to be fair. 1 had to 
impression the commentator felt some hind 
of identity between to two terms. The 
Concise Oxford Dictionary defines 

eclecticism ” as the selection of “ such 
doctrines as pleased (to ancient 
philosopher) in every school.*^ Do you really 
suppose that ** undogmatic thinking should 
be interpreted as a kind of philosophic 
vagrancy ? I hope not Neither can I 
accto Bic amompto tot dogmatism as 
ftom in to toto to tould be 




ntoit* Stoly Itorhm is not an 
to to to ?VYcHini laithfully, 

lltoE Vajda 
C hairman, 
towKiatioii 


WU Quirttrly to^W***^ dhto 


Aststrla 


Hat the denger of Inflation been Increaaed by the 
feat rate of oeonomto wowth 7 The Central Bank 
clearly baltevei this to be the oaee end the eredit 
squeeze hai been littehalflsd Thia knd ^Iher 
developmental inctudina the expenaion of the 
Austrian market tar tinports eve ikscusled in this 
review 

Further detarls from 

THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT 

Spencer Houet 27 Ek Jotaeie Plaee ionden SW1 
ttotot Hyid#nirk BTIt MtT 

I ws|Hvpf^F wripi^BBBi am|ii 


Motor Suelnose: t964 will 
be a record year for the nrhieh 
trMMor indue^ WHI iSOSbeei 
pmapeioue^The iMOsifoiMs are 
aeseseed in ,a epeejal article in 
'Motor Busijiess No. 4d: 

THE OUTLOOK FOR THE 
BRITISH MOTOR 
INDUSTRY IN IMS 


Further details 'rom 

TMt MBeseMer emuieeupe irmt 

8ifi 


ilHtaPilAII 

f j , ’fliiapprarw 

.. d I » « iii iii 1. . . . i I 

Ti^ ffipt aauf taei4taeAWtle*Wj^i * 

• UNKING THE IRC HfTTH THf OUTSIDE 
VrORiD) IS IT SlCOlBlfiG LSSS INWARD 
LOOI^INQT 

• PUNNIMO Alio EEC WHAT IS PROPO¬ 
SED AND WNAT does it IMPIY? 

Together with legilfor featunM^ 

SaVIBW OP EEC AND SPTA TARIFPS AND 
TRADE POUCIES NOTES ON OTHER DE- 
VELOfMENTS. AND COMPREHENSIVE 
STATISTICS 


' bitoj 


COMPREHENSIVE 


[todlkOfi> 

UNIT 
todori SW1 


S jiTOito'” 
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* Yes, this is a new symbol I 


Williams tda and Company Limited 
Clifton House/Worship Street 
London EC2 

Telephone: Bishopsgate 6741 

Perivan Press Limited 

Eastwood industrial Estate 

Southend-on-Sea/Essex 

Telephone: Southend-on-Sea 524524 

Photoprint plates Limited 

23-25 Bowlers Croft/Honywood Road 

BesHdon/Essex 

Telephone Basildon 21247-B 


The first appearance of this symbol announces the formation of a new 
group in the world of printing. Williams Lea, Perivan, and Photoprint Plates have 
created the WLP Printing Group Limited in the interests of an even more 
efficient and wide-ranging service to old and new clients. The full resources of 
letterpress, lithography and filmsetting will be available, in addition to well-known 
facilities for printing in many languages which are already widely used by 
exporters. High quality printing, designed to fulfil its purpose, is our primary aim. 
We will find the appropriate solution to your printing problem, in whichever 
field of industry you may be involved; a letter or a telephone call to the 
Sales Director will bring you more Information about WLP. 


.cmIiUv Durham 






fasf^est^growing 
induslrial area 


County DMrkam 

provide! Ihf widfstrtnge 
pi Anancipl.pttittfnct lor 
induslriol dovPIopmtnt} 
loans from the County 
Council and tha full 
banpfiti of Govarhmont 
orants and loans undor tho 
Local Employmont Acts. 
Industrial land is clioap 
and assontial sorvicts ara 
amongst tho cheapest In 
the country. 


County Durknm 

has a wide rang# of indus- 
triol altos suitable for 
almost all kinds of industry. 
Thosp include sites in the 
two existing New Towns 
and In one further pro* 
posed New Town. Special 
sites to meet particular 
requirements can be found 
and tho County Council is 
prepared to assist in the 
provielon of any essential 
services, 




County Dnrhnm 

astride all the main east 
coast routes, has excellent 
cemrhunicetlono witi^and 
Is strataglcal^ situated In 
relation to. en the major 
Industrial centres of Groat 
Britain and the Continent; 
two regional airports, three 
major ports, fast main lino 
rail services and a motor* 
way now under construc¬ 
tion. 


County Durknm 

has a growing population; 
largo adaptable labour 
•force whh cdnsiderabla 
experience of shift work, a 
plentiful supply of boys 
and girls leaving school 
and good training facllillea 
of all levels. Housing for 
keyworkers and staff Is 
readily available In all 
araas. Including tho New 
Towns. 


County Durknm 

has space for unconges- 
tod living, apace for 
rpereatloh and facllltlee for 
a wida range of cultural 
activitlea. Beautiful upland 
scenery, quiet agricultural 
villages, historic buildings 
and with throe National 
Parks within easy travel* 
ling distance Durham is a 
good place In which to 
live and work. 
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WhydiM 


Uf A, That s Why. Chosen first of aH« no 
tartine elwe^nffpiehetf ^venM / 
oommuiM KtOio^ 
rhiMih. V(|M 



loftMse this 
m JMrie*- 

ne;ct agom believe what you hear about caubous, ^hiegmalic 
B itishci'= the / adoie il Nowadays, whaVs moje, the cJiauB of! to 


i^nd Afnca dbirft hitve |ill this i^renehnaN 


BerVloe^ ififlFnost'Cihb 4 he 4 A&^ Irwltiifea^hainb^i 


SOI 


'^ 5 1 

rwi 


all roaod the 
s, UTA ar» ^ 
iunctuafftytl 
notvfrtg bwefni 

Asff your Travel Aoehi al)Out the services of 
French^e'^t aullue. 


their an, 

» 

to 



to Expect from the Frehd 

forvouri pu( ti Kst? Lk Ofjfei 


m 




FREMOH AUteUteS C0\/£filNG 33 COUNTRIES AND 
50 CITIES IN EUROPE » WiST, OSNTRA^ AND SOUTHERN AFRICA* 
MIDbLE AND FAR CAST • PACiPfC '■ AUSTRALIA AND NORTH AMERICA 
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YOUR /isami . 

KNOWS HIS BUSINESS... 

AND PROBABLY YOURS AS WHJ. 


He t$ Ae oian from O* Itofi, a werid-wS^e Iradinig and 
iarettment company. There {a one |M>nneneiitly stn- 
tloned {a moat of the world’b major. oapUaU. Hia 
jobt develop potentiaU into proCitik* 

Your CtL maa la a fradinp etpert. He la at the 
aouree and Icnowa hia market—troadaii coat factors, cus- 
tomik hanking, market conditioaB—Ae kuOW*how that 
la eaarntial in a field as complex aa international trade. 


Talk tfl Kim ahout commodities, any commodity# and 
Kell tell you all you need to, know to Kny# ship or 
aeQ aleeK cettem rubber, whoat, oil, diemicala and 
yon nauM it.t.naadiines and equipment, too. CS. ItoH 
Kaiildlea Aouaanda of commodities every dayy all 
aapevYisad by a practised team of experts. 
WhateYar your business, inmorting, exporting > or 
co*operative ventures, contact your nearest C. 1. map. 



O C. ITOH & CO.. LTD. 

ITOCHU SHOJI KAISHA, LTD. 


.GINIRAL IMPORTIRS AND IXP.ORT|R;$/BUSlNl9S GONSULTANTS/INTfRNATIONAL MERCHANTS 

lUBAD OFnCEi CJP.O. Box 117, Osaka, Japan Cable: "OTOH OSAKA” 

' TOKYO OFFICE: CP.O. Box m Tokyo, Japan CaUe: *CITOH TOKYO” 

HONGKONG OFFICE: C. ITOH A 00, VIZ), HOMGKCEIG BRANCH 
Chartered Bank BMg, Hva 100V4< MA, 

Dea Vocux Ed. dtBIwGHONG 

caus: '■ciTOH Bommiy 

OifieaS M EacelW Iioodoii, I'aiis, Hamburg, Dbssekluif, AmMordam,Milano, Madrid,Bwand, Offices in other eontiaeotst jYaw York, Los AkiflttH, 
‘MostreSl, Mexico City,$taFanIo,Buenu<;Aires, Johannesburg, Beyrouth,Teheran,NewDelhl,Bangkok, Singapore,Djakarta, S}dneyan4othorD7aiaoities. 
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Travel while you sleep 


Turn that long journey ir^o a good 
night's rest—go by sleeper from 
centre tqcentre. No crawlrngthrough 
endlessbutiurba, no glare of head¬ 
lights. No hotels to book, no meals 
to buy. And the yrhole day ahead to 
do your work. 


Your modern aloopor la a badroem 
on whaala 

Inttrior-sprung mttnu ■ ChtW. 
hnen ■ LMMngB^hatmtefMflit0rib 
morppMttM Momkipiumittiteulit 
■ 5M>!foa any a JMt-pu»h aw»y 

PROM SO/- tNO CLASS Uf 
TO 40/> far CLASS 


Natwork of ever IM 
Sleeper iSPvkMS 
Slespers nmthe ienaih 
and bmaM of BrItMiv 
Nriklno busIneM canm 
tobuMiMssceniieand 
sorvinf many distant 
h<Mdw areal. Gft the 
f Me Slaapar Swvloas 
Colour FMdir TODAY 
from any Britiih RaHways 
Stadon, Town Office or 
•ppoimed Travel Agent. 



sktff 0pup-ommi^hy British Railways 
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plastics must be heated to the point where fhqr will emit a vapour before 
they win bum. It is this vapour that bums. Some solids ignite e«% and 
burn quickly, and some resist ignition and bum slowly. For 
a heavy beam of wood wiU bum slowly because it exposes littia of 
its surface to oxygon. The same beam reduced to shavings would 
burn rapidly. There are less easily recognised soKd fuels such as sawdust 
or flour. Th<y may exist as finely divided dusts 
dispersed in the air, and may burn so rapidly that 
they form an explosion if toudied by even a spark. 

Petrol and parafltn are LIQUID fuels. Evmi at 
temperatures like --45*F. petred is already 
emittiiv the vapour that bums. It Is violently 
e^losive. On the other hand parail^ must be 
heated to lOO'F., or higher, before it can be ignited. 

Coal-gas and butane are well known GAS fuels. 

Since they are already vapours th^ ignite instantly 
and no Vann-up’ is required. You can see tlut 
combustible materials are varied in both form and 
behaviour—treat them with respect. If you think 
you have a fire prevention problem, on the spot 
advice may be obtained from your insuief and the 
Chirf Officer of the loea! authority fire Mgade. 


ItTo 5 in a series of advertisements 
issued by: f|MPM(eeili« Aaaocl^^ 
AhdedBuqytlouae ‘.Queen Street 
tonddnBOl 
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' ‘hf ih$ fiMiirK iMf 


•yiuNiiiw an tfi !• vniwy t# 
Mni wiyiMMiyB By RaMMMUv 

ttiawMCfyliapiita liiloniMil 
nuts It Mvftaltohlniaa Itli 

VBW nv 11 IMVIB vV fWV wmm mnn^ 

WMah it wIiaiR anatamy at- 
panta as awaoan a nafaHiiaifB 
MaBlaal InatNuta aaaia Into 
BiapMiiio-^andafia ro ant. 
Thty ipplM medical technology 
to creatae new Adaa Copco air tool 
daaign to keep the arm virtually at 


rest while maintaining peak woifc* 
ing rataa. Thia they did hy relating 
the grip« weight and balance d the 
tool to muaeular energy and bone 
structure. The result? CaH It 
productivity. 

It needed advanced compressed 
air technology to meat the new 
no rms - m otors email enough to 
hold in a clenched fiat yet capable 
of develofilng half a horse i^pwer, 
designe that reach working ipeed 
inatonthdaeeoond. 

The perforswinea of these fools Is a 


OAOU? HIAOOUAnTEnS * AIIA8 COf»CO AB STOCKHOLM 1 • OWSOSN • SALkS » SERVICE IN OVO|1140 COUNTRIES 


praedoal damonatration of the 
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Inside the 

Kaleidoscope 

F or Mr Mao Tsc-tung, the moment when the sedes dropped from his 
eyes came in June 1939 ; it was then the Russians broke their promise to 
help China build its own nuclear weapons. For Mr Khrushchev, the 
equivalent moment of insight arrived three months later, in September 1959, 
when his eyes opened to the rolling cornfields and glittering supermarkets^and 
basic amiability—of America, The two very different trains of thouj^t then 
set in process in the two men’s minds reached their very different climaxes 
on October 15th and i6th this year. On those two shaking days, when the 
mushroom cloud went up in Sinkiang and the portraits of Khrushchev came 
down in Moscow, and a government fell in London and another one wobUed 
in Washington for the sake of a suspected homosexud, a man might have been 
forgiven for thinking he was living inside a kaleidoscope tapped by the finger of 
a cackiing President of the Immortals. Things fall apart, said Yeats in alarm ; the 
centre cannot hold. 

It is a common experience, when the familiar pattern of things is suddenly 
changed, not to be able to see any pattern at all for a moment Or two afterwards. 
But in fact, as the inhabitants of the kaleidoscope begin to take stock, the events 
in Russia and China do make a pattern, and a not altogether discouraging one 
at that. Mr Khrushchev was doubdess deposed on a number of grounds. But 
the really central one in foreign terms was the fact that the course be was steering 
between China and the West was rapidly carrying him to a point that even he had 
probably not foreseen when be embarked on it, and which his more timorous 
colleagues certainly had not. 

Having decided, probably some time around 1959, that America was not the 
son of adversary it was wonb running a serious risk of nuclear Wat to defeat, 
Mr Khrushchev fouiul it necessary to dissociate from China, because 

China’s policies involved just such a serious risk of nuclear war. This decision 
led him, step by step, towards the meeting of communist parties he bad planned 
to hold in Moscow in Pecember, the upshot of which would certainly have 
been (Peking said so) the final slipping of Russia’s connecdons with the biggest 
communist country an the world for the sake of keepii^ up its connections with 
the biggest capitalist one. And on top of that Mr Adzhubei, his outrider, bad 
been hinting in Bonn at a change in Moscow’s east German policy, AU this 
would have amounted to a watershed in the bistoi^ of the Soviet Union. Mr 
Khrushchev himself was ready to march across it; bis colleagues were not. In 
essence, it seems to have been as simple as that. 

The men who refused to follow him across the watershed, end who therefore 
took over power from him, can now be expected to behave as. men do behave 
who find themselves on the brink of something they, do not fully uiide^tand. 
For a variety of reasons, they will move with hesitation when they move, at all, 
and for several months Aey will probably prefer to feeljhe g!o>und atOund them 
bdbre stepping off in any direction. - 

Whatever one feels about their other statements in the past week, there is a 
ling of truth to their claim that they form a coUeedve leadership.” But within 
this collection of men who now rule Russia there are many who (like Mr Mikoyan) 
cheerfully foUow’ed Mr Khrushchev almost to the biiidt of a break widi Chingj 
and others who (like Mr Siadov) probably ibagged their feet all the way. 
The business of working out a common l^e will be neither short, nor easy. 
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Moreover, as M. Michel Tato has pointed out in Le Monde, 
the new men, just because thw am new to the seats of supreme 
power, will have to'lean pdntj^ heavily for support on the 
oi^gans of the Soviet establishment, the army and the solid 
midde ranks of the oxnmunist party apparatus; and the 
preference of any establishment is always |or caution and 
conservatism. 

For all diese reasons, the first uminct of Mr Brezhnev 
and Mr Kosygin and the rest will probably be to stick to 
the principle of co-existence but to blur the definition of the 
word, particularly at those points where under Khrushchev 
co-existence had come to mean somethmg very near co¬ 
operation with the VCi'est, They have idready struck the test 
ban treaty, which was a primitive form of nuclear collaboration 
with America, out of the litany of slogans prepared for the 
anniversaiy of the October revolution. They will presumably 
suspend the dialogue with west Germany that began with 
Mr Adzhubei’s visit to Bonn in July and was to have been 
continued by Mr Khrushchev in January, on the ^und that 
one does not talk to the devil while angels are weeping in 
Peking. They may feel obliged to review the gentlemen's 
agreement by which Russia and the West are collaborating to 
protect India agamst Qiina. The new men will either 
cancel the December meeting of communist parties or change 
its terms of reference in order that the world communist 
movement can stay at least technically united. . 


A nd yet—this is the important thing—though the surface 
of Russian policy is doubtless about to freeze over for a 
time we now know bow strong the currents are underneath 
the.fiurface. The main lesson of the fall of Khrushchev is that 
it proves that he really was doing what only the most hopeful 
of us had dared to suggest he was doing. IJntil a week ago it 
was hard to believe the evidence of one’s eyes—that the slow 
development of Mr Khrushchev’s Russia from being an east¬ 
ward-oriented power to being a westward-oriented one was 
about to culminate in a historic act of turning Russia’s back on 
China. But it is now quite clear that just such a culmination 
was on the way; we have it on the best possible evidence. 
And, though Mr Khrushchev’s colleagues drew back from the 
culminating act, the forces that thrust him towards it are still 
(grating on them. They are as frightened as he was by what 
a nuclear war would do to Russia. They, too, are Russians 
as well as communists, and some if not all of them feel the tug 
of history and culture pulling them more to the west than to 
the east. Even if the new collective leadership tries to stand 
stock still, it may feel the ground continuing to move under 
its feet. 

What does all this mean for the next stage of western policy 
towards Russia ? Pretty certainly there is going to be an 
initial period of nervous hesitation on the part of Mr Brezhnev 
and the rest as they waver between the two directions open 
to them. During tUs period, the obvious sensible safety-first 
policy for the western countries is to try to muffle their own 
differences of opinion until they know which way the collKtive 
cat is going to jump in Moscow. This has particular relevance 
to Britain’s new Labour government (whose domestic problems 
are discussed in a series of articles following this one). There 
is now an even stronger case than there would have been 
otherwise for the Labour party not to let the anti-German 
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and anti-European feelings diat lurk in its subctmscious get 
control of its rongix. 

Above all, this is no time for a majm Anglo-American tow 
about Britain’s relationship to the proposed Nato mixed- 
manned nuclear fleet. There have already been signs that the 
Labour party is modifying its former stop rejection of the 
mixed-manned scheme. Fortunately, the task of reaching a 
compromise with the United States on the subject may be 
made easier by the fact that President Johnson may now be 
inclined to relax his timetable for bringing the fleet into being. 
So long as Mr Khrushchev was in power it was a pretty safe 
bet that he was not going to give up his whole co-existence 
line simply because of bis dislike of the mixed-manned 
idea. With the new leadership in Moscow the calculation is 
less certain; there may be a case for a little more preliminary 
reconnaissance. 

There are other areas of policy where a little extra wariness 
may not come amiss. In the whole ring of territmy where 
American and British military power is trying to contain 
Chiiui’s foreign ventures—from ffle western Pacific round to 
the Indian Ocean—Mr Khrushchev’s successors may be 
marginally more willing to support Chinese policy than Mr 
Khrushchev himself was. To that extent the calculations 
about what to do next in Vietnam, or about how to keep guard 
in the Indian Ocean, will become a degree more complicated. 
But during this period of cautious experimentation it is essen¬ 
tial that the West should not be distracted from the main aim 
of its policy towards the Soviet Union. This main aim 
policy survives the deposing of Mr Khrushchev ; indeed, Mr 
Khrushchev’s fall has in a sense throvra it into relief by casting 
more light on some previously grey areas of Russian thinking. 

The basic facts of the world of the nineteen-sixties are, first, 
that China, with its evangelist ideas about world revolution 
and its newly acquired access to nuclear power, is the chief 
potential danger to world peace; and, second, that Russia, 
with or without Mr Khrushchev, has as many reasons to be 
alive to this danger as the West has. The main aim of western 
policy should therefore be to try to make sure that, until and 
unless China sees the virtues of co-existence, Russia’s weight 
is not added to China’s on the wrong side of the balance of 
power. It is not necessary to think in terms of Rusria “ revers¬ 
ing its alliances.” It will be enough If it takes the middle 
ground between a revolutionary China and a (one hopes) 
generously aid-giving and reformist West. 

In Moscow as in London, the men at the top change; but 
the forces that govern what they can do—^in brass-nut terms, ^ 
the tderances within which they operate—do not change to 
anything like the same extent. Mr Khrushchev understood 
the basic facts of the nuclear nineteen-sixties, and their impli¬ 
cations for Russian policy. For one reason or another his 
colleagues’ nerves failed as he led them up to the decisive 
moment of the break with China, that Bechcr’s Brook of the 
Sino-Soviet course. But it is still open to the West to resume, 
with the new men in Moscow, the attempt to coax Russia 
back towards the point Mr Khrushchev had brought it to. It is 
worth considering, for instance, what the effect would be of 
seeking to attend the nuclear test ban treaty to cover under¬ 
ground tests as well as ones in die air; a good many western 
scientists now think this may be a workable proposition. It 
would certainly do no harm to invite Mr Khrushchev’s succes¬ 
sor (when one knows who he really is) to make the same 
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vejngB of (iisaovery to Anerfca as Mi Khrushchev made in 
1959 .' 

.I'For all that'Mr Khruahchev's fall for a uKunent made 
eMrytihi«g.teem'pe«^, ia fact the deoxiits of the .patlfem have- 
o^y. slightly chiuigad: The Wnt his ao reasoa to dier its 
idtDS and hopes, its deCences or ks aspirations, so long as k is 
cleat ia its mind about how it wants Russia to’develop, and 


acts accordingly. There is no necessary reas^nr|W)iy 
must fall apart ; maybe, after all, the centife wdl hold!’. ‘ 

A serits ef ardde/s on pages 339 to 345 looks at w/iy 
Khrushchev fell; what he achieved; what the teds- of hit 
successors’ mtenttons wiil be; and the repercussionk pf'fha 
past week’s events in eeftern Europe, Germam', India and the 
United Nations. 


MH WJl,SON'S POVERNMENJ-^J 

The, Prpgramme Needed 


I AST week's' Section 'has put a Labour Government 
ha ofl 9 ce, btit it Should have put radical Opitdbn' in 
^pOWei*. tile ddngeh is that it' miay mbha that 
Timidity will rule Britain instead. What Is ‘heCdCd! how 
is an'dlliasce bfamkrible progressives Inthe Lafwnr'dhd 
libierid parties to oee that does not' happen, it will 

need to be an Infbrmal ailllaaiee; wdrfdng'v^h delicacy, 
dlfdomacy and bmtal clcar-sightedhess about the 
radical alms diat are Important tmd the side is 8 oes 4 hat 
are not.' It is Only too easy fbr outside comnichtators 
without rCsponsibilhy to issuS vague calls’of tMs sort $ 
but it is alsoi 'Unfisir: uidMB they are' willing to say 
what the needed' action and - policy' Ought ’ to -be. 
The Ecofumiisr therefore prints bdow its' 'Own suggested 
centrtd strategy for a revi'val of cfficleney in Britain. 

Parliament ’' 

B ucausf. of Labour's desperately narrow, majority, (mu^ place 
where ineHiciehcy is most to be feared is in .PArltament 
itself. The first plea here shquld be nude to Mr Grimond's 
Liberals. This is not going to be a plea for formal Ub-Lsb 
pacts, putdng Mr Grimond in the. cabinet (which would be 
political suicide for him anyway, and, would s,et Labour zealots 
fuming), blit for an intelligent use of disguised. Liberal power. 

When the nine Liberal MPs vote against Labour in the 
Hquse of Commons, Mr Wilspn will haye a n^jority of only 
4'or'5. ’ 'Xilten flii LibCihls vbte With'Ls'bouf.'Mlf’WdW'will 
have a majority of if 3 or 23. Mr Grimond's ■hafaral' teflApta-. 
tlon may be' to say me^y, and v4|hely, that th^ Liberals will 
vote with Litbdur' bn all individhal iskties whCrc the new 
GoVefnineiir is sensible Vand against'Labbur oh afl'^indiridual 
ksues where the Government is not. This is just slightly the 
wrong formula, and its s%Ht''wboiighess is imtidrtant. Such 
a forinula wctidd put the new IGovemmeht at the mercy of snap 
divisions; it would lead ^aiii to the grtiesomc absurdity'of 
Labour MPS 'beitig pulled out of iheir rickbeds in order tO 
totter through the Lobbies; and (most crippling of all) it 
wotdd mean that ministers would have to work constantly and 
inefBckmly 'wittiin earshot-the division bell instead of 
getting on with their jobs. 

The mafor point for Mr Grimond to grSsp is’ tlfis. 
Although his pavHamnitary -viotiag stra^th 'uiah be 
cemrted muinly on legiilhittve riimttem. It Is much mip* 
importtmt'lw him 19 <t!y |#b9m*C’:mMiT 

Iq^lflllvc pdicyuml Btrimdm . . The.lmer .are alwiBys.imK 4 i 
themrnt vitcl part of epy govemment's mpprd.aad wodt.. Ifhmc 
are two issues on whidi Liberal influence may be mostoeedf> 4 . 


First, interdependence within ilte Atlantic alliance, including 
the closest pitssibic relations with Europe ; it is arucially im¬ 
portant that none (>f Mr Wilson's nuhisters starts doing or 
saying anything which paitdcrs to their left wing's anti- 
Eurc^eah bias. Secondly, general internal ecbnomK pttlky, 
which needs to be' Lcpt on a progressive track. 

We would tberefore like to sec Mr Gritnohd issue a 
Declaratibd of Contingent Support. Provided that he con¬ 
siders Labour is behaving progressively oin these two issues, 
Libcralii should vote with Labour on all matters which they 
cab in coiisciebbe support; and they should mcbely abstain 
(thus leaving Labour with ahormat majority of 13 or 14 } 
in divisions on government bushiest which. Liberals 
cannot Ip conscience But if Labour shows ilseli 

to be anti-European.or generally reactionary Srtd drirefbrmist in 
economic, policy. Liberals should feci free to vote against the 
Government,' instead of mOrely abstaiuing—all other 
matters where Labniir has a bad base, including day-to-day 
ones. 

This does nOt necessarily bicaq that' the Liberals would 
find themselves, merely abstaining on some anti-Libe^at 
monstrosity, suPh 4s a bill (b faiadboati^ steel; if Labour 
inriad'^il htittyihg through such a bill fa its first session,, that, 
will be'one sign—cVjeb if not by itself an irrevocable‘aibcl’flnal 
sign—that Labour's general econorhic policy is not going to 
be kept on a iiro^fessive track. But it is important that 
Liberals" shotdd put'themselves in ai position to jiidgb and 
influ^e this Labour'Government bn its record as a wlmle 
—Wtead of jiist tiying to iPfluence individual clauses in 
individual bills. Steel should not be the only rocasurlng-rbd. 

Immedi^itp Ep.onomic Muasurus .... 

M r Wilson’s new Britain has:.inherited the old prbUem 
! of a beleaguered trade balamx, and in a'peciUiafiy 
virulent forPi. This problem is discussed in dmtl in an 
ankle' on pagb' 407 and <ndy the bateat sumnikry of that 
article's argument need be given here. The Gbvethment will 
certainly be right to avoid imping dowh ihteritaS delthaild^at 
this staged and to take diren action on die halattce'bf 'payments 
instead. If aetion is-taken'against imports, it would be better 
10 do something to increase the costs of iet^bfts rather than 
to reduce their {^ysical avaiiabHity 'by decree. Bat it'Would 
be much better to put the main emphasis on decisively 
increadng the profitability of exports. In prifcfice'/^i 
probably mmns graspipg the. netde of proyidinig. spocaal -taf 
iocemives; .for expocta; this is ^plamatkaiUy awkiwani, jpift, 
npw pariepally (apd lor Mr Wilson ptfikicajly) vital. 
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Incomes Policy 

I MMEDIATELY behind whatever short-term economic 
measures are taken this weekend, Labour should 
realise that its whole system of economic management will 
fail unless it succeeds in introducing an effective incomes 
policy. The danger here is that Mr Gunter, Labour’s new 
Minister of Labour, may blow admirably hot in his denuncia¬ 
tions of unofiRcial strikers, but still actually facilitate the reach¬ 
ing of inflationary official settlements. Yet the avoidance 
of inflationary official settlements should be much the 
most important aim. This will be the real point to watch 
for in Labour’s handling of the current dock and railway pay 
disputes. 

Labour's new Ministry of Economic Affairs ought to take 
a major part in the formulation of an incomes policy. It should 
issue running reviews, showing by how much current money 
earnings are increasing, and whether they are increasing by 
more than the rate of production. When major groups of wage 
claims are coming up for settlement, the Ministry should state 
clearly what rates of increase would be totally incompatible 
with fulfilment of the national plan for industrial expansion 
without inflation. This “ taking of a view ” by the Govern¬ 
ment in major individual cases would be said to involve inter¬ 
ference in trade union affairs. So it would. Such interference 
is precisely what is needed if any incomes policy is.io succeed. 

Obviously, however, it will be better if there can be some 
treaty with the trade unions whereby they do not seek to press 
wage claims constantly beyond these official guiding lines. 
That raises the question of possible quids pro quo. It will be 
a mistake in present circumstances to make the attempted 
quidypro quo any increase in taxation on profits in the hands 
of companies, as distinct from profits in the hands of share¬ 
holders ; the former would simply raise the level of British 
industrial costs, including costs of exports. Wc still believe 
that the best method might be an Unearned Incomes 
Equdisation Tax, of the sort that has been suggested in 
the past by The Economist, Very roughly: if trade union 
co-operation had kept the rise in wage earnings down to 4 per 
cent in any one year, and the total of dividends and other 
unearned incomes as shown in the national income accounts 
then proved to rise by 6 per cent, the Government could say 
that it would impose a retrospective tax of 2 per cent on divi¬ 
dend and other unearned incx)mc in that year. This need not 
be a monstrous administrative task because, in consequence 
of surtax and other charges, part of the tax on dividend and 
unearned incomes is often paid retrospectively anyway. The 
other possible placebos for trade union co-operation that might 
be economically most respectable arc the substitution of an 
effective gifts tax for present ineffective death duties, and a 
capital gains tax a VAmericain, 

The new Government should also be brave in making an 
assault to break down trade union restrictive practices. 
Indeed, if it seems on this or other matters 10 be too much 
in the pocket of the trade unions, this will be one very good 
reason for Liberals to withdraw support from it. 

Other Tasks 

R GEORGE BROW’N talked a great deal during the election 
campaign about Labour’s intention to introduce a 
national economic plan for Britain, without ever clearly 
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explaining what this meant. As Minister of Economic Affairs, 
the best thing that he could make it mean could, oddly enough, 
be used to make a gesture towards European unity as well. 
Let the Mliristry oFEconoiiiie Aflhirs prepare in parallel 
with the oommon market countries the ** draft economic 
budget”—of real resources forecasts for the coming 
year---chat the European Economic Commission does 
each autumn, and revises early in the year. This liming 
would be most useful here, because the final revision of the 
coming year’s plan would then appear just ahead of the 
budget. Some liaison with the European Commission in look-t 
ing at these conjunctural forecasts, ipefeed, ipight be worth¬ 
while. Me.ssrs Wilson, Brown ahd Callaghan'would not have 
to act upon M. Marjolin's sermons of advice (not all his 
parishioners do, anyway); but detached discussion with another 
thoroughly informed Socialist economist could be useful as 
well as neighbourly. 

On mergers and restrictive practices by employers^ 
there is room for another Labour gesture—towards the 
Uber^s, and towards competition. Mr Heath, who was 
committed to a bill on this issue, is said to be ready to make 
nuncemeat of Labour, if it merely brings forward any of his own 
bilk. Mr Heath’s plans for tidying up details of the operations of 
the Registrar of Restrictive Practices and of the Monopolies 
Commission may be worth picking up, regardless of this dire 
threat. But, on mergers, no sensible man really concerned 
about this as a problem would rest content with Mr Heath’s 
rather weak proposals. Labour should , give some authority 
within (or appointed by) the Government the power to intcr- 
vcnc and impose a cooling-off period on proposed mergers, 
while it investigated their possible implications, and to stop 
those held potentially objectionable, as can be done in the 
United States and Canada. But in practice, also, Labour 
should accept the principle that margers can often increase 
efficiency ; it should not start this new^ defence against restraint 
of competition with too much animus against bigness as such. 
It may also be worth setting up a similar authority to look into 
price increases announced by oligopolists in some major com¬ 
modities. 

On regional development, however, Labour should be 
urged to go easy. When Mr Maudling went back to 
Labour’s concept of devclapDittit , areas, abandoning bis own 
variant of development places,” be backed this with tax 
incentives to investment that made it pretty hard for the clear¬ 
headed company to put its new plant down anywhere else. 
The results for the development areas arc already impres¬ 
sive, For the economy as a whole, even accepting the social 
costs of regional imbdance, they arc perhaps not quite so 
impressive. The main economic points to remember, on both 
sides, arc: 

1. Britain is a small country and labour is its scarcest 
resource; in many industries location doesn’t matter much. 
But 

2, When location does matter, regional regeneration can 
be a debit against growth for the whole economy. 

3^' Over-persuading an industrialist to go to these regions 
with tax incentives is far better fdr all concerned than pre¬ 
venting him expanding somewhere else he wants to: Use the 
cartnt, not the weapon of refusing an industrial development 
certificate. 
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Intarventionism for Efficiency 

O NE of the things that has attracted some progressive 
support for Labour in the last year is the feelbg that 
there is a need for a greater spirit of invendonism in 
order to foster efficiency in British industry. An early idea 
was that this spirit should be imparted chiefly through litde 
National Economic Development Councils for each major 
industry. This “ little Neddy ” approach to individual indus¬ 
tries could possibly be a useful one; but so far, it does not 
seem to be gaining much respect. If the interventionist de¬ 
partments in the new Government—the Ministry of Economic 
Affairs, the Board of Trade, or the Ministry of Technology, 
^say—want to work with and through little Neddies, fine. 
If not, the industrial economists involved could be more use¬ 
fully employed elsewhere. The best ground rules here will be: 

(i) Use NEDCs at industry level either firmly as planning 
instruments and channels, or not at all and abandon the idea. 
Use Government buying programmes (the Government is 
always an enormous customer* arbitrarily for the same results. 
Try to seek out the technological radicalism (and love of using 
power) imierent in best of younger British management. 
Britain wants MacNamaras inside the administration, or work¬ 
ing with it; it is a long way behind the United States, what¬ 
ever the colour of its government, in using temporary non- 
political talent. An important step here would be a quick 
and generous scheme to provide attractive salary/secondmcnt/ 
pensions conditions to encourage managers to cotne in short¬ 
term to help planning executives in the Government. It has 
been obvious from a preliminary whirl around whirling 
Whitehall this week that the new ministers are already having 
some difficulty in getting the new staff they need because 
those whom they want “ are asking the earth." For short- 
term secondment of managerial talent, which may interrupt 
^its career prospects by moving over, it is right to pay the 
earth, even if this is not always so necessary for dons. The 
Government should make a positive virtue of breaking civil 
service precedents in this respect. This scheme could be 
the first spearhead of a campaign to improve general 
executive mobility, assure transferability of private 
pensions, etc,, more widely in the country’s economy as 
a whole. 

(2) Keep government-industry links of various kinds clear 
and uncoiffiLsed. There is a real danger in having three or 
four ministries involved in trying to liaise with the same 
companies; this would confuse sympathetically co-operative 
'Companies and give non-co-operative ones a good handle to 
complain. There is quite a receptive atmosphere towards 
interventionist planning among some industries that are 
interested by Ned but have a feeling that it has turned out 
another talking shop. They could be quite responsive to smne 
decisions by a government planning mechanism that decides, 
not sermonises. 

(3) The Government should therefore accentuate the 
positive element in all its initiatives ; for example, it should 
encourage import-saving investment rather than putting all 
its emphasis on cutting the current import bill. None of this 
piecemeal interventionism would be likely to be effective with¬ 
out deliberate action to make exporting more profitable. 
There is a strong possibility that much of it might be wasted 
anyway. But new planning initiatives might be important 


in establishing a .style of radical pragmatism and.decisivene^ 
to which end management can possibly be persuaded to react 
helpfully. And a style, in indicative planning, may well be 
what really counts: that, more tium .ffie other elemeatS' Whjch 
most of us have studied but failed to identify, could be the 
real lesson of the French exploit. 

The wider problem of an cfifidency audit throughout 
British industry is one that Labour should tackle step by step. 
By all means let the science of management consultancy be 
vastly encouraged, but a new race , of- capable management 
consultants cannot be created overnight. Present auditors are 
ideally placed and vaguely qualified to do the job. The 
trouble is that accountants will have to revise their training 
methods which are not only totally unsuitable for this type 
of work, but also tend to frighten off suitable candidates for 
the profession into other work. One way in which the 
efficiency audit should be approached is by gradually wideh- 
ing the responsibilities and powers of auditors to compel them 
to report, first of all, on efficiency in the narrow sense (“ why 
doesn't the company use adding machines ? ’") and ultimately 
in the economic sense (“ the recent takeover by ybur company 
of Smiths Brassworks was motivated entirely by the megalo¬ 
mania of your directors This leads to the question of 
reform of company Law. 

Company Law Reform 

M r jay has inherited a Board of Trade, in one of the back 
rooms of which a new Companies Bill is brewing 
already. A few new ingredients ought now to be added. 
Where Mr Heath's bill seems to have fallen down is on: 

<a) Non-voting shares. These ought to be forbidden. 

(b) Disclosure of financial information. The new Ck>ni- 
punics Bill ought to go at least as far as the stock exchange 
has already gone in requiring information to be published by 
public companies. Some private companies—not the smallest 
ones, but certainly the big ones—should be subjected to the 
same requirements. 

(c) Directors ought to be made more specifically the agents 
of shareholders, not merely of the company, whose interests 
have seemed to diverge from those of the shareholders in a 
few recent cases. 

These are not capitalist suggestions. Many of the right 
ideas were put forward by Lord Chorley and Mr Wolff in 
the recent bwk “ Law Reform Now " (Gallancz, 30 S.), which 
was edited by Lord Gardiner who this week became Labour's 
Lord Chancellor. It has seemed right to put them this early 
in our suggestions for the Labour programme that is needet^ 
because it is important that a new interventionism for greater 
efficiency in private industry should march step by step vrith 
making private industry more openly accountable to those 
who invest in it. ' 


T his artieje has only touched upon some of the first tasks, 
in a few limited fields, on which a radical reformii^ 
government should make a start during Mr Wilson’s first 
bundled days and beyoncL The Economist hopes to cootioue 
this series next week, with other detailed suggestions for 
discussion—and decision. 
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The Ministry 

U NHAPPILY, Mr WHson’s cabinet list is a dis¬ 
appointment It H j«»t “s overjarge (with 23 
members) as Sir Alecks cabinet was, and (with 
an average age of 56) it has a notably elderly appearance. 
The list af Junior ministers is much better, but this only 
etliphaslses that the nominally top jobs in the drive to 
make Britain more efficient have not gone to those 
whom any managerial selection board would have 
phdled out. Mr Wilson has Instead emptied into the 
cabinet • the orthodox clutch of rather venerable 
dignitaries whom Labour MPs have voted to be good 
feUows at past shadow cabinet elections plus a dife 
proportion of left wingers who are popular with Labour 
constlttiency activists, with a careful eye on balance 
between (fifferent sections of the party, none of whom 
win be able to say that any of its leaders of long- 
standipg have been left out. 

The danger is that the resulting cabinet might become a 
private socialist debating society, rather than a major instru¬ 
ment for the good government of Britain; certainly, the 
thought of twenty-three-sided discussions among some of 
those who will be represented round this cabinet table makes 
one blanch. It will probably be said that Mr Wilson does 
not intend the cabinet, as such, to be a main instrument of 
government; but instead will work personally with little 
groups of ministers involved in each particular subject. 
IMfortunately, doubts must also be expressed whether the 
small teams of senior ministers who may handle the big special 
problems have been coherently picked. 

lliis criticism may be least true of overseas affairs, where 
the top three of Mr Gordon-Walkcr at the Foreign Office, 
Mr Healey at Defence, and the glad-handing Mr Boitomley 
at the Commonwealth Office may seem sufficiently like- 
minded to work well together. Rut they have been given two 
other cabinet colleagues in Mr Greenwood at the resuscitated 
Colonial Office and Mrs Barbara Castle at the Ministry of 
Overseas Development; in these last two instances, Mr Wilson 
secm.s to have been moved by the thought that two such 
ardctilatc left-wingers might do less harm in cabinet than 
if they were roaming outside it, so he has tied them down to 
sketchy jobs not yet articulated into the cabinet structure at all. 


The Economic Triplots 

T he potential division in the management of economic 
affairs is more worrying. The mistake made here is that 
Mr Wilson does not seem to have ruled clearly whether, or 
not Mr George Brown at the Ministry of Fxronomic Affairs 
will be .senior to Mr Callaghan at the Treasury ; the danger is 
that they will be co-equal, and that the Ministry may nqw 
drive in one direction and the Treasury in the other. Mr 
Brovvn has already been given two liberal expansionists as his 
chief dvil servants, in Sir Donald MacDougall (from a now 
father dc-guned Ned) and Sir Eric Roll (from Mr Heath’s 
famous team of Brussels negotiators in 1962-63): this is a 


very welcome injection of new men,into the centnd manage¬ 
ment of Britaia’.s ecqnonuc pelicy-—provided they really have 
the power to do sdme managing. . ' 

But it is still very unclear who is to have Whose fingers cn 
what triggers.,, The .view favoured in, the Treasury seems 
to be that the “natural division” between it and the new 
Ministry is that the Treasury ^ould continue to be m charge 
of short-term economic management and the Ministry should, 
concentrate on long-term. Hiis is a nonsense divisioo, and 
might be favoured in the Treasury maioJy because short-term 
management is the thing that usugdly matters, while in the 
long-term we are all dead (or, at least, this low-majority 
Government might be). The other distinction being drawn 
is that the Treasury should be concerned with financial 
management, and Ministry more concerned with real 
resources. This is also very muddling, because k & financial 
management that usually determines where real resources go 
in the end. Fortunately, the new Ministry is to be respon¬ 
sible for incomes policy, and that is certainly ri^t. 

The third cabinet minister in direct charge of economic 
policy is Mr Jay at the Board of Trade; in the past he has 
been anti-European, pro-import-controls, not by instinct a 
moderniser, but also (to be fair) far from a traditional pro¬ 
tectionist of the old socialist type, It may be argued that the 
Board of Trade has become a less important office under tbe 
new set up, but its role will increase if Labour resorts to 
extensive use of any physical controls; and the rather ascetic 
Mr Jay might not prove to be. the sort of defender of controls 
who goes down most smoothly in Parliament. Some cynics 
will say that Mr Wilson, having divided the management of 
economic policy in a rather vague way, will in fact proceed 
to try to rule it himself; but, except at moments of economic 
crisis, he will surely not have the time to do so effectively. 
It is lair to add that, in the first week discussions on the 
balance of payments crisis, everybody at the top has apparently 
worked together enthusiastically and very amicably, but then 
nobody would expea them to be actually hitting each other 
yet. Labour has been talking for a very long time about its 
intention to create this new Ministry of Economic Affairs, and 
it is a black mark against the party's planning capabilities that 
the Ministry's functions do not seem to have been mote, 
dearly thought out beforehand. 

Gambles 

wo of the “ surprises ’’ in the cabinet might prm'e to be 
better gambles. At the lowest, the dogged smd self- 
centred Mr Cousins will do less harm to the Oov6rament 
inside the cabinet than hr tnigbt do eutaide it in the trade 
uoioa movement; at the highest, nobody aheuld undcrestittate 
his driving force when he really becomes interested in a job. 
E^n so, the Miimcry Technology which be is to run with 
sir Charles Snow looks an exocediogty odd one; and .the 
melange between seknoe 4epiunmeiHs looks odder stilL' 

The last minute swa^g of posts between Mr Stwflrt 

and Mr CroSsmsn should probably Jbe welcomed, r While in 
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opposition Labour had a nonsensical housing policy, but also 
a shadow minister in Mr Stewart who won a large number 
of people’s respect. Mr Stewart now moves to Education, 
where Labour has a sensible and progressive policy; aided 
by Lord Bowden (who will have charge of the universities and 
science) and a good subsidiary team, Mr Stewart could con¬ 
ceivably become one of the mainstays of the new Government, 
available for promotion to very high office indeed when any 
of the front-runners fail. At Housing Mr Crossman will be 
better than anyone at explaining why the retreats from former 
policy that will have to be made are not really retreats at all. 
But here again there threatens to be a strange crossing of 
tentacles. Mr Crossman’s main job will be to achieve and 
sustain an annual production of at least 400,000 houses a year. 
In order to do this, he will apparently get the land from Mr 
Willey (the new Minister of Land), the bricks from Mr 
Panncll (at Works) and make sure that Mr Brown’s Deputy 
Secretary for Regional Planning agrees that the houses are in 
the right place. Local authorities must be trembling at the 
thought that for this and many other matters they may 
now have to deal with three or four ministries where 
formerly they dealt with one. A clarifying statement about 
spheres of influence is expected in the near future, and will 


most certainly be urgendy, indeed indispensably, needed. 

In the other depanments, the Labour Government is to 
have much better law officers than the Conservative Govern¬ 
ment had. But it is a pity that the Home Office has not ^ne 
to a refornung spirit like Lord Longford, instead of to 
Frank Soskice who for some time has seemed past his prime. 
Strong doubts must also be expressed about the energy 
behind the appointments at Power, Transport and Agrictd- 
ture; and doubts of a different sort about the enthusiastic 
young Pilkingtonian at the Post Office, Including parlia¬ 
mentary private secretaries, well over a third of the 317 
Labour MPs seem likely to be connected in some way with the 
Government. 

This multiplication of offices has run foul of old Queen 
Anne laws against excessive numbers of placemen ; but; more 
important, may it not also mean that there wiU be too many 
cooks around to avoid some falling into the hot soup ? One ik 
Mr Wilson’s difficulties must have been that, with so tiny a 
majority, he could not afford to make anybody who considered 
tliat be had an established right to a job so miffed at not 
getting one that he lost his enthusiasm for constant attendance 
at the House. This is not a good principle for stafiing a 
government, least of all at the beginning of its term. 
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POLmCAL TACnCS 

Play It Cool 


W HEN a Government has a majority as 
small as Mr Wilson’s, its political per¬ 
formance must be played as much to the 
national as to the parliamentary audience. 
Which tune is Mr Wilson going to play ? 
His object must presumably be to prolong 
this Parliament just until the moment when 
the public opinion polls show a definite 
swing in his favour, and then to go to the 
country at once in the hope of gaining the 
effective majority he needs. His fear must 
be that, as he has inherited an economic 
situation of the utmost difficulty, his Govern¬ 
ment might decline in popularity very 
quickly. He would then need to lose only 
two by-clections to be robbed of his overall 
majority, probably simultaneously to be 
robbed of Liberal support, and to have to 
call a general election under conditions 
where Labour would crash to defeat. Cer¬ 
tainly, by the time last Tliursday’s full re¬ 
sults were known, the Conservatives were 
licking their chops, rather than licking their 
wounds. 

Some Labour strategists may therefore 
argue that Mr Wilson should play things 
hot. This would probably mean putting 
his schemes for the oationaUsation of build¬ 
ing land and for rent re-control in the fore¬ 
front of his first session’s programme, de¬ 


liberately inviting a clash with the Liberals 
as well as the Conservatives on these issues, 
and then going to the country on the plea 
that wicked upholders of landlords’ interests 
were thwarting Labour’s plans for a new 
people’s Britain. But it is fortunately 
doubtful whether modern elections can be 
run at all easily on stunt issues of this kind. 
The proposals for a land commission 
(and those for steel nationalisation ?) quite 
probably will be in Labour’s legislative pro¬ 
gramme for this first session, but the land 
scheme may be in a watered-down form 
which can attract some Liberal support. 
Meanwhile, the image that Mr Wilson may 
seek to offer to the electorate is that of the 
urgent efficiency man, cleaning up the 
economic mess the Conservatives have left 
behind them, restless with 8o-hout working 
weeks in Downing Street and Whitehall. 

If Mr Wilson does play things cool in 
this way, the Opposition may well play 
things cool also. The Conservative estab¬ 
lishment appears to have understood that 
the worst conceivable thing the party could 
do would be to appear destriKtive of new 
ideas. Patriotism is still the Tories’ secret 
weapon, even in Qppration. Their greatest 
advantage is revealed in a remark attributed 
to one ex-minister; '' If they try to bring 


in any of the bills from my department, I’ll 
tear it to pieces.” But it is an advantage 
that they could suffer by using. And mean¬ 
while the Tories have an awkward problem 
of their own to solve, the question of new 
leadership. 

CONSERVATIVE PARTY 

Youth to the Helm? 

T he Conservative party under Sir Alec 
Douglas-Home did far better at the 
polls than most pundits (saving the 
presence of the public opinion pollsters) 
had expected. One conclusion might be to 
start a Keep Sir Alec campaign ; that is a 
conclusion which appears to have been 
drawn by Sir Alee himself and by his close 
friend Lord Blakenham. Other Conserva¬ 
tives are much less convinced. It became 
obvious during the election campaign that 
Sir Alee was more unpopular with many 
floating voters than was his party. He has 
been to some extent a butt of the satirists* 
swing, Which hit ministers like Mr Henry 
Brooke so hard at the polls. Moreover, the 
problem of the succession has in some ways 
been simplified. Mr Butler and Mr Hogg 
ruled themselves right out of competition 
for the leadership during the campaign. By 
his amiable and relaxed perfomances at die 
campaign press conferences, Mr MaudUng 
has obviously persuaded most journalists 
and many Conservatives that he is now the 
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bar apparent : Mr Heath wilt have, to do 
8<mie hard thnisting when Parliament gets 
back to work if he wants to^,catch up on 
bJiD» and Mr Madtod is not'rel^bilitated 
yet. 

In all candour it is hard to see Sir Akc 
%hting the really caustic campaign that the 
Tories will need to run if Labour manages 
TO go to the counter at a rime when things 
seem to be swinging its way. Since this 
could.happen at any time after next March 
or so, and since nothing could be worse 
for the Tories than to be caught by another 
general election with their stilettos still 
flashing in a new leadership struggle, some 
Tories feel that there should be a sense of 
urgenev about persuading Sir Alec to step 
down for Mr Maudling now. But Sir'Alec 
may not' be at all easy to persuade, for 
rhe election campaign has suggested that he 
is not by nature a retiring (or even 
particularly sensitive) man. 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA 

Straight Talk 

T ory tactics over Rhodesia have almost 
always been a matter of kid gloves ; 
this week Britain’s new Labour government 
waded in with gloves off. The long-drawn- 
out threat that Southern Rhodesia mi^ht 
declare itself independent without asking 
Britain’s permission was handled by a suc¬ 
cession of Conservative ministers with 
extreme tact and Butlcrian blurring; con- 
soiuently the rebellion was kept at bay at 
kast long enough for this October's general 
election to pass safely by. Mr Arthur 
Bottomley, Labour’s new minister for Com¬ 
monwealth relations, has, by contrasts given 
the white Rhodesians all the straight talk 
they could ever ask for. The result could 
be a rebellion soon ; it might be as well, 
Mr Wilson is presumably arguing, to get 
it over with quickly. 

This is the only reasonable explanation 
of Labour’s first moves on Rhodesia. The 
appointment of Sir Hugh Foot as Britain’s 
new minister at the United Nations is 
enough notice to Salisbury of an impending 
toughening of British tone; Mr Wilson’s 
pre-election letter to the African nationalists 
promising that Britain would not itself grant 
independence to a government not run by 
Africans is another portent. And on Wed¬ 
nesday Mr Bottomley called Mr Smith’s 
bluff in the matter of consulting Salisbury’s 
own paid chiefs in secret (no press allowed) 
with the object of “ demonstrating” African 
approval for independence under the 
present ” white ” constitution. Mr Bottom- 
ley’s statement that this type of consultation 
Will not be recognised contained a reference 
to a similar statement made, says 4he Com^ 
monwealth Relations Office, by the outgoing 
government on October 15th. But the Tory 
statement was different in a vital respect 
from Labour’s: it was made in private. 

Mr Smith’s reaction to all this has been, 
perhaps understandably, to get into a 


temper, to control it visibly, and to go 
ahead with his referendum whites (due 
on November 5 th) and bis consultation of 
chiefs (carried out this weekend). It is a 
fair assumption that he will run up his 
“ independent ” flag scon after the window 
has thus been properly dressed. Labour’s 
words then will presumably be as bold as 
they are now ; it can only be presumed that 
Mr Bottomley, and Mr Wilson, know what 
their actions will be. 


COMMON MARKET 

Elysian Rock 

A viid all the change and decay of the 
present world, one relationship at least 
runs true to form. Once again, General 
de Gaulle has threatend to leave the Euro¬ 
pean common market ''if agriculture is 
not satisfactorfly organised ” ; bis minister 
of information, M. Alain Peyrefitte, said so 
after the French cabinet meeting on 
Wednesday. While the rest of the world 
makes one wonder about the shape of things 
to come, here is a voice out of 1963, repeat¬ 
ing the same ultimatum that thundered 
round the common market on exactly the 
same subject at exactly the same season last 
year. For General de Gaulle this se’ems 
somewhat lacking in imagination. As die 
common market has lately been stalled 
largely, it seems, for the lack of one of those 
rousing crises that seem to keep it going, 
the European Commission may even be in¬ 
clined to raise a discreet cheer. 

All the same, a threat is a threat. Two 
hypotheses seem plausible. One is that 
General de Gaulle, under pressure of rising 
discontent from France’s recently striking 
farmers, really does w^ant to force the Ger¬ 
mans to accept the common cereal price for 
all Europe that they have been evading all 
the year. The deadline is December 15th. 
This has the advantage, for the general, of 
forcing a common market deal before the 
Kennedy round of tariff talks is ripe enough 
to play a major part in the package. This 
would simply be a new version of France’s 
old policy, to force through its own kind of 
agricultural common market ahead of any 
real ulks with the outside world. 

But French farm exports to Germany arc 
rising, and leaving the common market 
would nor help farmers much. So a 
second hypothesis comes to mind. The 
ultimatum could increase the pressure on 
the luckless west German chancellor, Herr 
Erhard, struggling at the year’s end with 
decisions on the Nato multilateral nuclear 
force, on political union, and now on agri¬ 
culture, while his German critics take pot¬ 
shots at him whatever he docs. If he gives 
way, he will be lambasted by the German 
farmers for lowering cereal prices and by 
his Atlantic allies for ptot^tionism; if he 
holds out he will be blamed for w^tever 
naughtiness the vieillard terrible of Eurt^ 
commits. On balance, the pressures on tte 
chancellor suggest a compromise, whether 
he is happy about it or not. 
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BRITAIN AND EUROEfe 

The Door Ahead 

I T is cheering that Dr Luns, the Dutch 
foreign minister, should have found dur¬ 
ing his first meeting with the new British 

J overnment on Tuesday that no British 
oors had been closed with regard to the 
European common market. It would be 
foolish of a British government of whatever 
complexion to throw away any . of the few 
cards this country docs hold in the Euro^ 
pcan game. 

But whether this means that Mr Wilson 
IS ready to take part in political talks on^ 
European union is another matter. Most 
of his ministers are men who in the past 
have been in the forefront of the opposition 
to entry into the common market, and there 
are Commonwealth culs-dc-sac yet to be 
explored. On the other hand, a failure to 
express desire to participate in talks about 
political unity will deprive Britain of an? 
influence on events across the Englisn 
Channel. Can Mr Wilson afford this? Can 
rhe country afford it? Now that the Labour 
party has to examine policy seriously, it is 
the lesser of two evils to appear to be inter¬ 
ested, rather than to see a European block 
beitig formed that would leave Britairi in 
isolation. 

Of course there is already some doubt as 
to whether any serious talks on political 
unification will take place at all. There have 
been threatening noises from Paris, and it 
now seems that not merely the “ Erhard 
plan ” on the next political step forward but 
even the common market itself may be at 
stake if the Germans do not cease their 
delaying tactics on agriculture. But Britain ^ 
can hardly rely on catastrophe to avert the 
unpleasant necessity for decision. When 
that decision comes those who believe the 
European issue to be of great importance 
will have to pin their trust to Mr Wilson’s 
empiricism, aiKi his desire to make a success 
of his administration. 


ITALY 

Doctors* Dilernma 

I T is a singularly unkind blow of fate for 
Signor Moro, struggling to make a 
success of Italy's centre-left coalition, that 
he should have to struggle with the problem 
of an incapacitated president. President 
Segni was struck down by a cerebral 
haemorrhage on August 7th, which at first 
totally incapacitated him. Since then his 
condition has improved, but he is still partly 
paralysed and quite unfit to carry out his 
duties. The Italian constitution lays down 
that elections for a new president must be 
held fifteen days after the incumbent bas 
been declared permanently incapacitated; 
but unfouunately it fails to say who is to 
take this decision. 

'Many Italians feel (not all of them meam- 
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ing to reflect on Signor Moro personally) 
chat it is undesirable in principle that such 
a momentous decision should rest on the 
prime minister and the sick man’s doctors; 
and various ideas have been canvassed for 
finding a more abuse-fNroof constitutional 
procedure. The situation has been made 
even more opaque by a certain mystery sur¬ 
rounding the exact state of Signor Segni's 
health. Finally^ last week, Signor Moro was 
persuaded by his colleagues (and prodded 
by the Communists) to a^ the doctors some 
questions designed to discover definitely if 
and when the president would be restored 
to health. But the doctors defeated this 
attempt to dear things up; reluaant as 
^doctors so often are to commit themsdves 
to a definite diagnosis, they declared that it 
would be anodier two months before they 
could ma^e a firm pronouncement 


And Moro*s Too 

S IGNOR MORO could hardly be blamed if 
he were glad to be temporarily 
relieved of a decision that would both be 
distasteful on personal grounds and involve 
him in a sea of political troubles. His own 
Christian Democrat party is far from united 
over the choice of a successor to Signor 
Segni, Moreover, his coalition parmers are 
determined that the next president should 
not be another Christian Democrat; their 
candidate' is the Social Democrat, Signor 
Saragat, the present foreign minister. 
Obviously the government would prefer to 
get the local elections, at present scheduled 
for November 22nd, safely over before 
facing the strains and stresses of a presi¬ 
dential election. On the ocher hand one can 
^equ^ly well argue that Si^or Moro will 
get no mercy from his political opponents 
so long as the presidentlu question remains 
unsettled. And what hap^s if the govern¬ 
ment should be defeated ? Signor 
Mezzagora, the acting president is not 
empowered to dissolve jwliamenc, nor 
would he have the authority to play ^e 
arbitral role normally undertaken bv Italian 
piesidents in a political crisis. Either way, 
the prime minister’s dilemma is as tricky 
as the doccoff^. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 

Bristol Fashion 

V OTERS in Bristol last Thursday dis¬ 
appointed Labour’s hopes : two of the 
seats that Labour should, on the national 
swing, have ^cd, remained Tory. The 
motive for this unexpected fidelity to the 
Conservatives, very probably lay in the long¬ 
standing row over the future of the city’s 
direa-grant grammar schools : these 
schools, which provide the nearest thing 
to a compromise between free cntcrpiise 
and state education, normally accept one 
quarter oL.dieic. pupils..frce of chs^e in 
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exchange for a gram from the cenml 
government, and a minimum of one quarter 
more at the expense of the local ambority in 
whose area they lie. The seven direct- 
gram schools in Bristol (two of which, to 
complicate matters, are Roman Catholic 
foo^acions) are, in consequence of a 
decision fi^y reached by the Labour 
controlled city council on October ledb, to 
receive no more pupils at the coundl's 
expense. These bright children will be 
needed (say the local ^ucational authority) 
to ptovidt senior forms of viable size for-Ae 
compreheosiye secondary scbooll into 
which all the city’s children are henceforth 
to pass at the age of ii^plus. , , 

Whatever the merits of this scheme, 
many Bristol pSreots are furious that thek 
children will not go to selective Bsammar 
schools: and Mr Quintin Hogg dsscribed 
the scheme As ^‘an abominable act of 
tyranny.” It would, however, seem a bit 
odd to blame tbn Labour partur nationally 
for the decision of its members in Bristol : 
if the central government, or a national 
party organisation, started to interfere with 
the policy of local education authorities, it 
would be described as worse than tyranny. 
The sensible answer, surely, would be for 
the central government to say that it will 
step in with extra financial aid for children 
willing and able to gain places in direct- 
grant schools, in cases where local authori¬ 
ties decide (as they have a perfect right to) 
that they want tOr concentrate funds oA 
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building up a sound comprehensive seoon* 
dary system. Thus existing food and 
popular grammar schools would be pre¬ 
served, and new comprehensive sdmis 
would be improved. There are, heaven 
knows, few enough of either. 


FRENCH RPUCATION 

Steeplechase 

A S France’s schools and ttniversuties 
start their new year, the xecently 
anoouDCed refoems in the French Odiica'^ 
tkm system, which will stan to take effect 
a jrear hence, are continuing tb draw 
criticism. The main changes m three. 
To begin with, the first part of die 
baccdlauriat (officially called the tfxameii 
prohaioire) will be abolished, andtbe second 
part will be made mote diffiralt and include 
subjects previously examined in the first. 
Second, not ail those who pass the 
bacedauriat will be automatically eligible 
for a university; insdnites of hi^er pro¬ 
fessional training will be set up for those 
who are not. Third, the road 10 the arts 
university degree, the licence, will be 
shortened by the removal of the first year, 
the propedeutique, f 

As the prinie minister, M, Pompidou, 
has pointed out in a televised inte^iew, all 
this will reduce the number of obstacles in 
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THE DUKE OF NEWCASILE 


jnr The Duke of Newcastle is not a man 
who should be suffered to pass away 
M without a kindly and appreciative 
notice. Among all our statesmen no one 
who deserved so well has left behind him 
so strotvg and graeral an impression of 
having been habitually unsuccessful. In 
nearly all the relations of life, public and 
private, misfortune seemed to have 
marked him for her own ; yet few have been 
more sincerely and steadily beloved by their 
. friends, and raw have served their country 
with more fidelity or ze^. , It is not easy 
,tO say v/hgx defects or failures in himself-* 
If to any—^he Mnfottunate tone of his career 
is be traced:—probably ihe cause, if we 
knew aili would be found more an a sort of 
umuitabtiiiy to the circumstances in whidi 
he was placed ... . . lather than in <my 
actual fault or shortcoming in his intellec¬ 
tual or moikl nature. He w^as^nkickyat his 
first entrance into public life]; for he 
entered Parliament at the very crisis of the 
Reform agitation, and he entered it as 
member for SouUi Nottinghamshire by the 
influence and as the supped nominee of 
his father, who hadrenderedi himself especi¬ 
ally obnpxious to the liberal part -^of the 
community by lus famous question in 
reference to his tertanCN* votes:—^May I 
not do what I like with my own?*' He 
was unlucky, n^ith such a lather, in having 
himself strong, though only slowiy-devdop- 


ing, liberal tendencies and in attaching 
himself to Sir Robert Peel . . . whose 
influence was 'certain m draw his honest 
follower more and more away from die 
political opinions and associations of his 
family. He was uhludcy. moreover, in 
falling upon a period of transitions, when 
men's views were in a constaat process of 
modification, and when events forced upon 
them a rapidly kltering epurse, of acuon,. 
such as only the mobt consummate tact, 
with a large admixture of what must be 
termed ‘'humbug,” could save from: the 
ap^acanee ot ii^nslsteiicy and tergiver- , 
sauoD. . . . Probahiy R, more ^Honest 
sutesman than the Duke bf Nev^castle never 
served any country. He had very consider^ 
able ulents for business, and, with referaocc 
to many politl^l questions, he displayed 
great insight and more than common settsb. 
Indeed, we should say that his most notkt- 
able inteUectual gift was good sense wHihout 
any acutenessr-a sort of slpw sagacity. He 
was thoroughly in carnett in all he under¬ 
took, very anxious to get to the bottom o( a 
subject, and resolute that no dfort his 
part should be wanc^ to the success of 
his measures. His main merit was integrity 
and the most conscientious industry.^ Mis 
main defect was that he a bad judge 
of Character:—he did not see into a man 
readily or far. and he did not selea his 
instnamems witli tkUl. 
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the French educational steeplechase. The 
reform of the barcalaureat nas been made 
necessary by the nuqiber of ^candidates 
presenting themselves for the two parts— 
330vC>oo this year'—and by additions to 
the list of subjects studied. But it seems 
paradoxical to make the examination more 
difficult on the one hand, and on the other 
to have two sessions a year with the possi¬ 
bility of a second go at each—and to allow 
a student to repeat the year if he has not 
obtained high enough marks to be admitted 
to a university. 

More important is that at a time when 
most other countries are increasing the flow 
of students to the universities, the French 
are attempting to lower their urgets^which 
have hitherto indicated an emphasis 'on 
Quantity rather than on quality. Whether 
they will be successful th this endeavour is 
another matter. In a country where there 
is a cult of dipbmas, many students will not 
be content to stop their university educa¬ 
tion at the new, easier, licence —which 
would annul one of the main purposes of 
the reforms. And it is feared that those 
who do stop there will not be up to the 
traditionally high standards of French 
teaching. 


VATICAN C:OUNCIL 


Progressives Win 

A special correspondent writes : 

W HAT can only be called a plot has 
been set on foot by some of the con¬ 
servative prelates at the Vatican Council-— 
and foiled. The aim was to secure the des¬ 
truction of the statement on the Jews 
absolving them from responsibility for the 
death of Christ, and the drastic rewriting 
of the schema on religious liberty. Both 
these schemas have been provisionally 
accepted by the council. The secretariat 
for Christian unity, which looks after both 
statements, received a letter from the 
secretary of the council. Archbishop Felice. 
The letter instructed k “on the highest 
authority that the statement on the Jews 
was to be reduced to a single paragraph, 
and inserted in the De Ecclesia decree, 
instead of being put in the decree on 
ecumenism; and that the statement on 
religious liberty was to be rewritten by a 
commission of four, which included three 
of the statement's most redoubtable 
opponents. 

The implication was clearly that the Pope 
had intervened. Cardinal Bea, secretary of 
the Christian unity commission, went at 
once to the Pope to protest, only to find 
that he knew nothing about the matter. 
The “highest authority” was, in fact, 
Cardinal Cicognani, the papal secretary of 
state, whose authority (with or without his 
assent is not clear) had been used in an 
attempt to scupper the progressives. The 
Pope immediately put things right, and 
when an official delegation representing 
fifteen progressive cardinais and prelates 
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called on him to protest they found that the 
status quo bad already been restored 
The conservatives have also failed to 
prevent the discussion of the famous 
Schema XIII dealing with the relationship 
between the church and tl^ world. Tliis 
schema is now before the council, a triumph 
fof 'Cardinal Suenens, its spemsor, who has 
emerged as Che commanding figure among 
the progressive cardinals. 0^ section deals 
with the under-developed countries and its 
supfwrtcrs put forward a suggestion that a 
specif day should be devoted to the ques- 
uon of world poverty. It is now understood 
that the Pope himself will address the 
council on the problems of world poverty 
next Tuesday. This will be the first time 
that the Pops has spoken to the fathers 
other tlm at the be^nnin^ and the end of 
the sessions. Taken in ccmiunction with his 
projected visit to India, which he announced 
on October i8th, this means that the whole 
centre of discussion in the council is shift¬ 
ing away from theological to social ques¬ 
tions. This is a new advance for the 
progressives and the bishops from the 
under-developed countries, and an event of 
historic significance in the development of 
the council. 

CKYLON 

Squeezing the Press 

A parliamentary manoeuvre frustrated 
the Ceylonese government’s at¬ 
tempts, reported in this paper on October 
loth, to set up a press council and a press 
tribunal with penal powers. It promptly 
replied with a bill to nationalise the coun¬ 
try’s largest newspaper group, Associated 
Newspapers of Ceylon, familiarly known as 
the " Lake House ” group. Ownership 
under the bill would be vested in a stater- 
owned corporation with directors appointed 
by the minister of jusiice. The corporation 
would also take over the group’s majority 
shareholding in the Ceylonese news agency, 
l^ss Trust of Ceylon, 

The take-over was one of the proposals 
framed after a long enquiry by a press com¬ 
mission whose proceedings were not notable 
for impartiality. It is being bitterly fought 
by the newspapers. They might have a 
better case politically if they were better 
newspapers—that is, if their selection and 
treatment of news were not as weighted as 
it sometimes is. And it is not really true 
that it is only the Trotskyke fraction of the 
Ceylonese coalition government tibat really 
wants to curb them. But, if freedom in 
Ceylon is to go on being meaningful, 
they deserve unstinted support. Ceylon is a 
country where opinion is still astonishingly 
free by the standards of most Afro-Asian 
countries. It should remain so, even if the 
price is letting a few businessmen have 
much more than an even say. Other coun¬ 
tries where the government has started tak¬ 
ing over the press have stopped being 
free-spoken altogether. There is no reason 
to chink the Ceylonese government would 
be more restrained. 
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AMERICA 

WELCOME TOURS have baen par^on^lty 
pMinned for the * private' traveller <e,- 
quffes an, e^tclMakve //7ry/wtfe/e/ vacatltXh; v«t 
at an 'alhlnclutlve' price Unique in cdncfp- 
tlon and facilities WECCOWrt TQlfRS dWer 
; travel by An f-iance Boeing Jet and ottA 
scheduled flights, private cars for land travel, 
first-class hotels throughout, and personal, 
English-speaking guides The 4-week tour 
of SOUTH AMERICA begins with a flight to 
Rio de Janeiro, visiting Brasilia. Soo Paulo. 
Montevideo, Sun Carlos de Bnriloche in 
Patagonia. Puerto Varas. Santiago de Chile, 
Lima, and Clizqo This tour can also be ex¬ 
tended to include a short stay iri the exotic 
French West Indies. Full details on rec|uesi. 

aaoAYS-Mso. 

irlte iRiinrtM Rfteli bmmmv Jef ir liiifiM tk fans. 
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vision... 


Growth is movement, but the movemer>t 
varies There Is a time to step cauti^iy, 
a time to trot steadily, a time to eprint 
flet-Oiit. Above all, and before yoo do 
any of those things, there is a time to 
appraise - to examine the ground 
around you, and ahead of you. GroWth. 
in a word, .demands vision. This is oui 
forrnula-and that ie why our assets 
now exceed CA700 million, and why 
we hove m.ore than 1,000 branches 
ahd agencies throughout Australia and 
New Zealand. 
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If it's Australia 

or New Zealaiid 
—ask ANZ Bank 
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IT CAN MAKE 165,000 SALES CALLS 
FOR YOU IN SIX LANGUAGES 


Looking for new inarkclb? New suppliers? New 
products to sell in your present markets?’Then do 
as more than 165,000 lop-ccheldn businessmen 
around the world do—read Pan Am’s free maga¬ 
zine, Clipper Cargo Horizons. 

You can choose from the magazine's monthly 
list of over 250 business opportunities or you can 
place your own “want ads.’' Your ad will appear in 
all 6 editions: English, German, French, Spanish. 
Italian and Japanese. To date, more than 4,000 
such notices have been printed in Clipper Cargo 
Horizons—drawing o\cr 30,000 leads from inter¬ 
ested firms! 

And, Clipper Cargo Horizons contains other 
vital reading. It keeps you up to date on 
current economic conditions.in major 
marketing areas on all 6 continents. It 
es you success'secrcls of inleriiia* 
lional businessmen like yourself who 
hu\ e found new profits in w odd ^ade. 

To receive a sitmple copy of Gipper 
Cargo Horizons, or to place a notice of 
your export or import plans,^tfmply mail 

WoiM’a UrgittMr Cargo Carrier 


the coupon. There's no obligation, because Pan 
Am knows that its growth depends on your growth 
and the growth of world trade. 

r---—--1 
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I 


marketing services, dept. IIQ ' 

PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS 
PRINCES ARCADE. LONDON S. W. 1. 

□ Pli^aii'.' send me Clipper Cargo Horizons,' 

□ I am in It'rested m l-sting my orodurt 

or import need In Clipper c.n'go Horizons. 
Coninct me for detail':. 



Clipper Trade-M«rk» Reg. t. S. Pat. Olf. 

WsrM'c MoBt EiqNriMiMa AMiia 
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Leonid Brezhnev ' , ' ■ , 

On October 15th the world heard that Mr Khrushchev had fallen; the next day China^exploded Its first 
nuclear device, and Britain got a new, Labour, prime minister. On these five pages the implications 
of Mr Khrushchev's fall (and the British and Chinese noises-ofi) are discussed. But first— 

How Khrushchev Fell 


M r KHRUSHCHEV was brought down through a combination 
of causes and a coalition of opponents. But broadly 
speaking he felt because his foreign policy has not been 
successful enough to allow cuts in military expenditure ; this, com¬ 
bined with internal economic difficulties, prevented him from keep¬ 
ing his pledges to the consumers. Thus he was not in a strong 
enough domestic position to face the major impending crisis—the 
formal split with the Chinese and the consequent break-up of the 
international communist movement. 

For all his emphasis on coexistence, the Russian leader has been 
unable to get real domestic dividends from his policy. In 1961 
he had to resume increases in military expenditure. I'he farming 
disasters, coming on top of this, damaged bis reputation as a bene¬ 
factor of the masses, Mr Khrushchev was clearly aware that 
he must restore this reputation and began this year with new’ 
promises. As recendy as the end of last month, at a special meeting 
of party and government leaders, he claimed that the 1964 harvest 
was good and that conditions generally were ripe for a big jump 
in the output of consumer goods. This bid for popularity came 
too late to save him, and merely increased the hostility towards 
him among a military establishment troubled by thoughts about 
the missile gap " Rnd about conventional strength tix>. 

His foreign policy will presumably also have been attacked on 
two fronts. There were the intransigents who had disliked it from 
the start. But even among the coexisters in Moscow there must 
have been many who claimed that the game was turning in favour 
of the West, which was not going so far as to risk its alliances but 
was trying to have coexistence and the multilateral force too. The 
last anguished cry of Signor Togliacd, Italy’s communist veteran— 
" The iiitematioual situation is worsening, how do you hope to 
cope with it without China's help ? ”—^probably expressed the 
feelings of many prominent Russians. His worries were certainly 
shared by Mr Mikoyan, as ardent an advocate of coexistence as 
Mr Khrushchev himself, who nevertheless appears to have played 
a centra] part in preparing the way for the succession. 

The date, Decem^r T5th, of the preparatory Moscow meeting 


of world communisi parties and therefore of the formal Russiaiv 
Chinese schism, added urgenev to the plans of Mr Khrushchev’s 
opponents. And once it had been decided to dispense with hb 
services it was not difficult to pinpoint hiS faults. His impulsive'^ 
hess, garrulousncss, irrespevnsibility and nepotism (particularly the 
activities of his son-in-law, Mr Adsshubei; were w^eapons to be used 
against him ; there has even been talk of a “ Khrushchev cuh.’* 


Even if he had lasted longer, Mr Khrushchev was not the 
man, because of his age and stalinisf upbringing, to carry the 
transformation of Russia to the point of a final break with 
Stalinism. Yet, within his limitations, and driven by circum¬ 
stance, he has carried his country impressively far. 

What He Achieved 

H ale - reasani ;, half-townsman, Nikita Khrushchev was g 
symbol of a Russia whose population balance has only 
recently been tilted in favour of the towns. He was also a transi¬ 
tional leader in a more im|X)riant sense. Cx>iiiing to power after a 
quarter of a century of Stalin's absolutist rule, he saw that Russian 
methods of government needed a drastic overhaul; but, having 
long been a lieutenant of the dead despot, he was neither w illin g 
nor able to carry these reforms through to their logical condlusticms. 
Considering his background and his point of departure, it is ^sur¬ 
prising how far he did go. It is worth recalling that when he won 
the battle of the succession, early in 1955, by eliminatii^g his rival 
Mr Malenkov, he did so as the champion of Ugh priority for heavy 
industry and armaments, and of the doctrine that nuclear war 
would destroy only the capitalist system-—a doctrine now cham¬ 
pioned by the Chinese and their supporters. At that time many 
observers assumed, too easily, that his victory foreshadowed a 
toug^ning of Russian policy both at home knd abroad. In fact, 
within a year or two he was forced m don Mr Makojm's mantle 
and indeed oiitdo him in adopting the slogans of ^reform, peace 
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and plviuy. It K&vpiflg in itilRdl b)da^. ' ? 

Mr KhrualK^cl'ctid'iiiK alt ml' took if lace ^ 

during his years of p94«lr> l&t tj|ie‘si^vita|ility i;~ 

uf change and id^dfittd 'Min^lf its spirit,' sbntetimes in ' 
(^ami^,,iplUM‘i'IVli'i^'''|p *'secret” iai|ic«aMiiDt Vt Slaiiin . 

.Mity 'fMiim 'mly io if'Ae v 
«djiiif« dd 'ite<[mMCd the PoUah «|M|dk|f 
(ikm ind m HtmgadiBi^lRium^ A^^elch but or l^ksrard 
sim he moved afa^ *ir^' Mlcr Suim, ihdusttial manageinent 
aMthc plann^t syfnm 11(^1^ to be adapted to'tbe new require* 

sophisticated economy. It was 
nqbeatoiy to dijiig JRusnnf’agriculture out of the past. All this 
hM||)|o be done the peiw of Russia were to obtain any of the 
rduil^ they had awaitfl ^h mounting impatience through years 
olbrnh strain./ Vet dki;..lilil|sians, too, as the title of a fashionable 
bobik tfUinded thea, do tp live by bmd alone. The release of 
nuRf fiuKHWfs ibodi campa and the emergence of a 

new (shicated jpuierakaad ,'!^^' Iredd^^ the atdhiiar' pudlectual 
stnidadMt unbpakfe. aipaggiDg and often trying to brakes Mr 
Kbruppv ocverthakds Riiuiaia tdong the nad of seforM, 

In kbihdi&ed hil otigiaal poution. 

The 1957 sputn^, which demonstrated that Russia had the means 
of nuclear delivery, also foreshadowed the split in the communist 
camp. Mr Khttpshchey dM oiHIS asaume thgt the weapons of 
utter iksttuctiop.^uid. tiov^ i^ve as an umbrella for revolutionary 
activity overseas, bn,the ooutno’v, he drew tkft.concliwion that 
he must come to tcrms'with die other main holder of such weapons, 
be ii President Kisenhower, Kennedy or Johnson. With a rather 


touUEiing^l|Kr it^erkfpit Wmj^ aod wip’ tS|^zcS|ora 'fWT 
cosier, Ke^'lleeme^ ^Ipg v restra|b d^lviaB^ 

. in <|e detdtkdingitanii^netl^ ip sake of a dm ^shinmn. 
"'ThirdJfbve Wm idto 'open couffict with’Ms'Chfiibse plrtnet^ tor 
, wliQq!l,dK Uiihed‘^Stam1adlii‘aidMiKmy and Afro*Asia the field 
'.,of him. As^'.d'* two. cooiaiinidst giants bqpti;b|i-:s|i|m each 
.'other, die whi^'coiBttiwist'aiovCaBem was.iiiiim/^^ 

Naturally, Rusnkn poGcies ^]d||t .,;Khrpi^^ era wein|': not 
completely consistent. The Ciwpif!mtuiii'of'%d?i4^^ 
an aberration. At home, too, Mr H^ymahchtw dflaa plSaalili^^ 
trial and error. Managerial reforms succeeded one an^sr, ^dng 
the emphasis at one stage on local initiative and Ibp/oi cpiitrol 
from the centre. The system of {donning has, so p«.bjm..dl||^ed 
with rather than overhauled In fwmkg,.|^’dioeen ajpeewd^ 
sought magic solutions like maize or ship,;hibiticg,likg,d^ 
of the ** vitgia lauds ” { but all hb iKM hoi-ipitv^ iRSt 
year*! dtnasooug ifidfvcM;^ The fate of lussii^/ brriters, were 
ordered alKmatefy to apeak up nid to Keep qitie^ Pistiites 

vagaries of hb«l|#^ , i;'"r,l 

Yet' Mr'-'lOirMhdiey nwhigied' t« survive. it ddbe 

sophisticated men of the younger generation his manners must nave 
seemed crude and his “ goulash ’’ philosophy primitive. But he was 
wdcome as a champion of change. His ataUnist xippoaeD{» in thg 
apparatus of party aud^som: d^ not'.dape to attach,.hini qpt^y 
. bcci|^ his .polifbf wnitrc top fopphiB. Tike dip Rusp^a dof^ the. 
vanka-vstan^, which stands up again whenever you knock it over, 
he. seemed able to recover after every sctl^«;k-r'cxccpt the lain. . 

■ ■' ' rf • ' f;. \ .'t v /-■, I-A 
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Tests for 
the 

New Men 


Some of the tests by which il should 
be possible to judge in which direction 
Russians new leadership is moving 
are discussed below 


M r KtiRUSiu^iaV WAS oustcd by a 
coalitioo. His main job as first party 
secretary fell to Mr Leonid Brezhnev. The 
laiier’s rise to the top, by way of humbler 
piists in the Ukraine, had pataHcled that of 
Mr Khrushchev in. a far from unique w^. 
Significantly, however, in the reshuffle 
announced on July 15th, Mr Brezhnev 
was succeeded by Mr Mikoyan as titular 


Mr Kosygiji, a specialist in light industry, 
kec|Xi Mr Khrushchev s pledge to cansumers 
through important .shifts away from heavy 
industry and defence, that would imply con> 
fidence that cast-west relations will go on 
improving. It might, therefore, justify the 
assumption that Russian fcyreigiV policy will 
cbntimie on its present lines. Tins assump¬ 
tion cannot be taken for granted. But the 
decision cannot be loJtg delayed. The 
current seven-year plan period ends next 
year, and a new blueprint must be produced 
scan, its presentation could be the object 
of a new party congress which, according 
to the rules, should be held in 1965. 

Frontiers of Freedom : Here the signs of 
change will be more difficult to discern. 
In recent months a few writers like Mr 
Solzhenitsyn have been allowed To describe 
the seamy side Russian life, but the 
younger critics^ like the poet Evtushenko, 
hayc seemed to be on the defensive. 


head of state, and returned to the secretariat 
as the evidently cboscii heir. 

indeed, he and Mr JCosygm, who until 
last week was first deputy prime cniniatcr, 
would have been the two obvious stieccssors 
if Mr Khrushchev really had resigned 
because of ill health. The battle has not yet 
been fo^ht to a finish. Here arc spine of 
the issues that the new men will not be able 
10 dodge for very long: 

Rochets Of ‘Fridges? Economic decisions 
will be among the first the new» leadership 
must take. Thci running debate alx>ut the 
profit miMiyc and the freedom to be allow^ed 
10 local managers will pireaiumblj^ continue. 
More revealing, however, will be the order 
('f piii'riiics in iho now economic plans. If 


Mr Fred Kozlov, who not Tong ago was 
being tipped as Mr Khrushchev's successor 
in hu party post, was known to be a con- 
servative in the cultural battle. But Mr 
Kozlov was removed from d^e Moscow scene 
in the spring of»last year by a brain 
haemorrhage, and his present portion is a 
mystery. The new leaders still have to 
reveal where, they stand in the Soviet 
hutiurkatHpf. Ycl it seems safe to forfccast 
^ Aat they will be rapidly driven nor tmfy to 
take more account of consiiiirers but ahb 
to advance cowards greater mefital freedom. 

The prospects arc more complex on the 
intcTjiatioiial front. 

What Kind of Co-existeitoe ? Mr Brezhnev 

and Russian diploinais have been earnestly 


reassuring the western powers that the 
policy of co-CKi^tcoce sitll e.\ist$. 'rhf+neja' 
men in Russia have still to show howl' rh^y 
can recundlc ihcsi; intentions wuh ntfjif 
other objective of iniprovitig relatloij^ with 
Peking. Will they lean on the ^rgufrient. 
rhar a China seated in the UN and accepted' 
in a new concert of powers could be induc'cd 
10 moderate its doctrinal kirransigcnce ? 

Mr Khrushchev had been criticised for 
making unilateral concessions. ‘Soviet 
bargaining with the west is now likdy to 
enter a phase of immediate give-and-take 
rather than of agreemonts based on long¬ 
term expectations* In practical terms, one 
may envisage u toughening of Russia’s Ger¬ 
man policy and an even harder opposition 
towards-the multilateral force. The Russians 
may continue to use the argument that the 
mixed-manned force means nuclear pro¬ 
liferation to keep disarmament talks stalled 
at this particularly awkward moment when 
China has just exploded its first bomb. (The 
disappearance;; this week, from the slogans 
for the anmversary of the October revokt- 
lion of the otic praising the test ban treaty 
is significant in this context.) finally, 
Moscow may find It most dffliciilt to recon¬ 
cile its contradictory policies in a^eas like 
Inddcbina. Here, its sco^ for nismoeuvrc 
vyill depend not only efin Peking but oh 
t^asbirigion as, well. 

Peace with Peking : The mid-December 
meeting of world communist f^des in 
Mdscow wax probably discarded together 
with Mr Khrushchev; the differences 
b;:twcen Mcscosw and Peking probably were 
npt^ ;Whac 'the new Russian leaders will now 
try is a less disn^s'tive.agreemcnL to 

disagree, a system that does not break up 
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Building your own house may be strictiy for the birds, but the 
materiais that go into its construction are very much your’' 
concern. They must withstand wind and rain and eun, Hpedist 
has ^ahy products vital to the design and coflslruction 6f a 
house. For example, ®MOWILITH as binder.for pplnts, concrete, 
fillers and adhesives, as baee material for Insulating compounds 
and for many other applications.•> Indeed a Faw^materlal. with a 
1000 uses, in cosy nests and stately buildings alike. 

Stately buildings were once designed to match the magnificence 
of regal robes - or vice versa. Today, fabrics.la the moat spJen*' 
did colours with outstanding fastnesp pr0pertlealBr;l<dVM^M6 to 
evetvope. Thanks to Hoechst ®REMAZOL dyes. Beiiteihi^. - 
frotTf^ei badic building material to.a textile dye.... Hdechst hSs it. 


i 


Farbwarke Hoachat AG. Frankfurt/M. Germany 
Hoechat Orast Britain: 
Hdechat Chamlcata Limitad, London, S. kV. T. 
Hoachst Pharmaceuiicala Limited, London, S. VVl /. 
tloechst Casseila Dyestuffs Limited, Manchester^ 



Hoechst proifircia: ^f^tuffs, klitHhwaxlfieffee, 
if^ermediates, pharmeoeuticab^ aara amf vaednaa, 
chamicale, rawmatarlala for tha paint kahatry, aoivants^ 
ptastica, fibras, filma, fartlUiara, plant prMaUan 
agents, design anti construction of Gham/cad pknt 
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It takes 50 pins to cover North America .. • and we need more all the time. 


Each pin’s a man. A Mitsui man, heading up 
a Mitsui office. And there are Mitsui offices 
in every major trading center of North America. 
Whatever business you’re in, Mitsui is ready 
to help in any way possible. You get a lot of 
experi^ice in 280 years. 

How much help do you need ... and where? 
In the United States sdone, we have 12 offices 
... 450 employees ... and a slew of affiliates. 
What kind of help? Condder the Mitsui net- 
work for a mtanent. It extends £rom Jayian to 
every continoit of the world. It enoompas^ 
Import and export. Chendcals. Metals. Ships 
... and Upping. Foodstufi^. Textiles. Ma- 
diinery. Raw nu^eriab •.. and finished prod¬ 


ucts for business, industry and plain everyday 
consumption. 

Do you want to build? We can hdp you there 
also. From engineering and contracting, to 
materials ... up to and Uiduding iipiranoe. Be¬ 
cause Mitsui is more than a buaness. It’s a 
complex of business and industry ... fiiUy in^ 
tegrated for optimum performance tpward the 
suconstfui oHnpletion of any project.' 

Wherevet you are • • • at this very moment. 
a Mitsui man is no further away than yopr 
phone. If you’ve got questions, he’s got an¬ 
swers. And maybe some answers to questions 
you haven’t even thought of yet. Give him a call. 
You've got nothing to lose but your problems. 


IIITCIII #2QAIID« Mtt«iiaC0..LM.(Tra«Hiicl>TS« Mitral Bank, Ltd. • Mitral ChamlenI Industry Co., Ltd. 
Ifll I OUl ViWWr» mtsulCmwtruetlonCo.,Ud.-MIUul MUkoMaehinoryCo..Ltd. • Mitral MininsRSmoHins 
Co.. Ltd. • Mitsui Potroehamlooi IndustHoo^ Ltd. • Mitral Root Estate Co.. Ltd. • Mitral Solkl Kosyo Co.. Ltd. (Proeision 
Maohinory R Englnooring) • Mitsui Shtpbundlns R Englnoortlis Co.. .Ltd. • Tolsho Marino R Firo Insuroneo Co., Ltd. • Toyo 
Koatw Industrioo, Inc. (FortHinrs. ClMiiiloal R naoticsl 

emsos and onmolss In IMULR Canada: NowYork: NMSte,UAaQttekAtwN»,llNtY€R|i.V.lWUTd.tn4«il|. CanPinnsItM: MiiMiSOo.,U4.RMnlM, 
llnllM4llMHraaNi.,WCHI.tlntwPlmdNS4eriH.tatLTd.YttMl'lt77. Ho«sUn:MHMltdi«ll4.RinMiW|.,MitlMl^ltOMSt,HwUM<,Ttui.Tri.MHm,Sn$. 
Toronto: MMN«CNONr«Mii*)U«M,mhutdlMilHIt., Mk W. 1< AMiMi tt., WhI, Tdmrt* 1, Silpitt. Td. EMpki tOTSM. M CMcin NwOiInm. SI. ImU, arau. 

^ itIsM J I M ^ ArnlmmLui rj—.^ e .fc ^ ^—* > 
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their allklice Qust as gaullist opposition ha^ 
not iquite wrecked Nato). This wilj be their 
ffio^t (UfBcult task^ and in carrying it out 
they cannot rely on solid east European sup¬ 
port. The drfji are gone when the world’s 
communist parties dutifully toed the 
Moscow line. The European communists 
do nor want to be sacrificed on the al^r of 
Chinese-Russian reconciliation^ and one test 
of the Russian leaders’ acceptance of a new 
era will be the extent to which they can 
accept the idea that the international com- 
mimist movement is no longer a disciplined 
army taking its orders from headquarters in 
Moscow. 

Forecasting is made difficult by the pros¬ 
pect of a period of instability. The new 
struggle for power may make Soviet 
policy zigzag even more ^rply than in Mr 
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Khrushchev’s time. The nek tetUQ is hot 
certain to stay oh top. Mr Brezbney rose 
in Mr Jfchrushchcv’s Aadow ^ what sdri: of 
performance vrill lie g^ve ih the sm tole ? 
Air Kosygin^ whb faMs a longer record .0( 
experience as both party official and planner^ 
does not seem a particularly forceful 
personality. What about Mr Podgorny, 
who was also being groomed for succession; 
Mr Suslov, who led the ideological attack on 
the fallen leader; or the more youthful Mr 
Dmitri Polyansky vriio, last ivcek^ appvently 
delivered the inffictment on home dfairs and 
farming ? Glancing at the list of the top 
leaderships the striking feature is its age 
structure. Even Mr Polyansky was in his 
thirties when Stalin died. The men of a 
really new generation have still to arrive. 
The transition has simply entered a new and 
fascinating phase. , 



The European Comrades React 

Their’s not to reason why " no longer goes down well with 
European communists. They want to know the why and 
wherefore of an event that may have important repercuselons 
in the communist movement 


S HOCK^ consternation, anger and regret 
were the chief reactions of communists 
in eastern and western Europe to the fall of 
Mr Khrushchev; and the frank and un¬ 
inhibited way in which they were expressed 
was a striking demonstration of the extent 
to which individual communist parties 
emancipated themselves from Moscow dur¬ 
ing Mr Khrushchev’s reign. The reactions 
were also a sign of the regard in which most 
Euni^can communist leaders, whatever 
their disagreements and reservations, held 
Mr Khrushchev. 

In a remarkable contrast to Ac 
ungenerous silence of the new Russian 
leaders about the achievements of the man 
they had overthrowfn, most east European 
comment praised Comrade Khrushchev’s 
determined pursuit of the policies laid down 
at the 20th and 22nd Soviet pjuty con¬ 
gresses. This was also a broad hint to Mr 
Khrushchev’s successors that they should 
mean what t^y say about carrying on these 
policies. 

Most European communists had complex 
and conflicting feelings about Mr Khrush¬ 
chev, and theu reactions to his fall will be 
equally complex and conflicting. Some, like 
the Poles, the Jugoslavs and the Italics, 
agreed with the substance.of his case against 
Peking, but strongly disapproved his 
tactics. Others, the Bulgarians and 
perhaps the Czechs, felt that he wanted 
liberalisation to go too far and too fast, but 
were ready to back him to the hilt in his 
Chinese quarrel. All the leaders, except 
for Poland’s Mr Gomulka and Rumania's 
Mr Gheorghiu-Dej (who can afford to watch 
developments ic Moscow with more detach¬ 
ment than other east Europeans), owe their 
present eminence to a greater or lesser 
degree to Mr iUirushchcy’s support. None 


is likely to collapse now that that support 
is withdrawn ; but in the internal argument 
over policies, the same liberalisers may miss 
Mr Khrushchev's moral support. 

Some party leaders, like Mr Zhivkov in 
Bulgaria and Mr Novotny in Czecho¬ 
slovakia, may not want to keep their 
stalinists under control. But Mr Kadar, 
who has had a remarkable success in trans¬ 
forming himself from a dependent of 
Moscow into a popular national leader of 
Hungary, certainlv will. On his return 
from a visit to Poland last Sunday he paid 
a warm public tribute to Mr Khrushchev 
and declared that all chose Hungarians who 
had welcomed the Russian iea^r to tb^T 
country earlier this ^ear had done the right 
thing and had nothing to regret; this was 
in effect a brave appeal for populv support 
against his stalinist political opponents. 

But it would be wrong to exaggerate the 
effects of Mr Khrushchev's fall on the in¬ 
ternal develt^ments of east European coun¬ 
tries. Changes in the Kremlin are likely 
to be reflected in these countries far more 
subtly and indirectly than they used to be. 
What, one suspects, really made most 
foreign communists react so unfavourably 
was the manner of Mr Khrushchev’s dis¬ 
missal and the damaging effects of this on 
the communist movement as a whole. The 
Italian communists seem to have had only 
a few hours’ notice of what was about to be 
announced to aU the world, and it i$ un¬ 
likely that the ocher parties had any greater 
warning. Most of them^ even the.super- 
cautious Czechs, and the east Germans who 
had small reason Cq fee] pleased with the 
trend of Mr Kbru8hche\’’s German policies, 
expressed their surprise and emotion ” ,at 
the news. 

Only Poland's Mr Gomulka maintained 
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he wais surprbed and indited that 

because e€.a|i:imd health ; one suspects ne 
was trying <^|n!even^ bad situatioa from 
getting woillb^ 

But the> ^ribus communist panics are 
not only ahg^ about the^ uncomradcly 
failure oi the Russians to give them ade« 
quate < warning of what was afoot; tliey are 
also upset by the apj^nily hole-and-corner 
way in which Mr luirushcbev was got rid 
of, and the failure to give any public recog^ 
iiition of his achievements. Altoough it was 
far from a stalinist piirg^ di<^re was a dts^ 
tastefully retrograde air about it all. 
Throughout eastern Europe fear pf a return 
to Stalinism lies very close to the surface, 
and comes between the rqjimea 
pco{}le they rule. For western, communists, 
particularly the Italians, progress d^ends 
very largely on n^ fri^toning^ off the 
potential voter it must, incidentally, 
increase the Italians' discomfort to know 
that Signor Toglqittrs memorandum, which 
they insisted on publishing, .may have played 
a significant part in Mr Khrushchev's down¬ 
fall. 

In fact, however much mdividual parties 
may be detcriniiied to maintain and extend 
tlic independence they have won from 
Moscow, they do not want to preside over 
the dissolution of the world conununist 
movement. They realise that, if it is run 
on the right lines, it can be an important 
asset internationally and a useful support 
at home. In any case, what happens in 
Moscow affects the communist image every¬ 
where. That is why there is growi^ 
pressure for a top-level meeting at which 
the Russians would give the foreign com¬ 
rades a full and fraim exidanation of what 
they have done and why. 

Somo weat Rorinnpia Koi^d Ihat 
Mr Khrushchev would be eensJble; 
they fear that hie succeseere will 
not be. They are not loo sanguine 
about Mr Wilson, sither 

Germans Puzzled 

FKOM OUK BONN OOXBESFONPENT 

G ermans on both sides of the Elbe are 
puzzled. There is, for example, the 
15th of the no sloeani^nNnulgatM since 
Mr Khrushchev’s exit. These have emerged 
from the central committee of die Soviet 
Communist party for use on November ydi 
in the course at the anniversaiy edduations 
of dK Oaober Revolutiott (1,17). "Fbople 
of all countries," says number ffiteen 
“ demand die conclusion of. a German peace 
treaty and the transfonqation of westEerlin 
into a free, demilitarised dty." Then there 
are the words of Mr Brezhnev, who spoke 
in east Berlin as recendy as October 6di, 
at a ceremony commemorating the fifteenth 
anniversary of the establishment of the east 
German Demociatic Kepublk. He.said; 
"Only shortsighted pohdeians who have 
lost touch with , the realities of politics— 
like many Rcntldnen on the baiucs of the 
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Rhine—can pin 
their hopes, to 
the detruncttt of 
their nation’s in* 
terest, on solu¬ 
tions and agree- 
men IS reached 
behind the bade 
of the Gernian 
Democratic 



R^ubUc. That will never happen/’ He 
said it anun in Moscow on October 15th. 
All this is disheartening for west Ger¬ 


many’s chancellor, Herr Erhard. Although 
Herr Erhard did not expect to move Mr 
Khrushchev’s heart much towards east 


Germany’s claim to political self-detennin- 
ation on his plannra visit to the Rhine 
this winter, the chancellor and his advisers 
are naturally disappointed that the visit is 
off. Herr Erhard has already* intimated 
that he would be ready to talk with Mr 
Kosygin or Mr Brezhnev instead. Yet he 
knows that it would not be the same thing. 
There had seemed to be at least a sporting 
chance in appealing to Mr Khrushchev’s 
common sense that he might have been 
persuaded to use his influence at least 
to temper the rabidity that possesses com¬ 
munist governments at the mere mention 
of west Germany. 

In the course of bis exploratory tour of 
west Germany last July, the now defused 
editor of /aorsha, Mr Adzhubei, hinted 
that Mr Khrushchev, his father-inJaw, 
might be ready to talk a shade more accom¬ 
modatingly tmun he had talked in the past 
about me future status of Berlin—that he 


migat agree, perhaps, to the use of some 
formula associating west Berlin with the 
deutschmark currency area,” thus recog¬ 
nising west Berlin’s vital links with Bonn. 
In the articles that he wrote about west 


Germany after his return, Mr Adzhubei was 
encouragingly fairer than other Russian 
journalists hiad been before him. Herr 
Erhard is understandably sceptical of the 
formal assurances that he received from the 


Russian ambassador on October 16th to the 


effect that the change of leadership would 
not mean any change m the general line of 
Russian foreign policy. ’"Why then the 
change? ” he nas askea. 

Since Herr Schroder, the foreign mini¬ 
ster, is away ill, his opinions have not been 
heard. Herr Mende, the minister for all- 
German questions, has predicted a harden¬ 
ing of the Russian attitude towards Ger¬ 
many, But the reports that have been 
coming in from the west German embassy 
in Moscow do not h^ly that Mr 
Khrushchev’s views on the German problem 
were a major factor in his downfall. 

The growth of Russian-Chinesc rivalry 
has long been a source of hope to Dr 
Adenauer, who seems to be one of the few 
west German politicians glad to .see Mr 
Khrushchev go, the more so for Mr 
Khrushchev’s approval of the desperate 
expedient of the Berlin wall. “ There is 
not the slightest reason for expending a 
tear on Khrushchev,” Dr Adenauer said to 
the newspaper Bild Zeiturg, He was a 
very tough man and a big danger to the 


free world. In the matter reunificatioa 
we could have expected nothing from him ” 

Dr Adenauer negotiated with Mr 
lUrusbchev in Moscow in 1936. He and 
his school of thought did not hide their 
fomboding that Herr Erhard would be out¬ 
witted in any face-to-face encounter with 
the Russian. Amon^ those relieved to know 
that the confronumm will not now uke 
place is also Herr von Brentano, a former 
foreign minister, who is sufficiently re¬ 
cover^ from his throat operation to be 
planning an active life in parliament again 
after the end of the month. And the un¬ 
certainties arising from the shift of power 
in Russia and from the elections in Britain 
and America have temporarily strengthened 
sympathy for the mixed minority in ^nn 
that is opposed to making any further con¬ 
cessions to the commumst world—among 
them the ”gaullists,” who resent but can 
hardly throw off the inconvenient 
sobriquet. 

To the men responsible for west German 
foreign policy the most disagreeable con¬ 
sequence of the British general election is 
not a Labour government of questionable 
friendliness but its inadequate majority in 
the House of Commons. For it looks as 
though this will mean a further period of 
the British indecision that has already 
played a part in delaying moves to 
strengthen the West militarily, economi¬ 
cally and politically. In a sentence, the aim 
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of west Germany’s bipartisan policy is a 
united Germany, inte^ated on tenm of 
equality (hence the jump at the offer of 
participatx)n in a Nato mixed-manned 
nuclear force) with Europe and the Atlantic 
community. 

Mr Wilson is on record as having ccfo- 
ceded, with reservations, that G^man 
leunification should be one of Europe's 
goals. At the Social Democratic party’s 
all-German rally at Hamburg on August 
31st last year, he recommend^ that k 
should be achieved by a series of cuefully 
considered and controlled reductions in 
armed forces and armaments, including the 
withdrawal of foreign weapons and troops 
from central Europe. At no moment would 
the equilibrium of power be disturbed to 
the disadvantage of one side. In this way 
we would have for the first time a serious 
prospect of achieving German reunification 
by democratic means.” 

Mr Gordon Walker, Britain’s new 
Foreign. Secretary, promised in an interview 
wiffi the diplomatic correspondent of The 
Guardian on October 5tb that a Labour 
government would not recognise the east 
German republic. But vidiat of ibc multi¬ 
lateral force, and what of Europe? Few 
Germans are dismayed at the prospect of a 
British Labour government, but all gre un¬ 
happy at the prospect of continuing jBritish 
indecision. The cry of ” Don’t wait for 
Britain,” is likely to be increasingly heard. 


CHINA’S BOMB 


A Thousand Bombs May Bloom 


B iiii.OiNC a nuclear bomb is less costly, 
and less difficult, than is good for the 
world. It cost Britain the better part of 
£260 million to enter the nuclear weapons 
business on a fairly substantial scale 
twelve years ago. The public fund of 
knowledge about nuclear physics has vastly 
increased since then and China’s path to 
its first explosion was probably easier 
than Britain’s. 

The first essential is a useable quantity 
of nuclear explosive. The only one occur¬ 
ring in nature is uranium-235, but this is 
so deeply embedded in a vast, unexplod- 
ablc mass of uraniiim-238 that it is extra¬ 
ordinarily difficult 10 separate without the 
kind of chemical plant that strains the re¬ 
sources even of the most highly industrial¬ 
ised countries of the West. It is most 
improbable this route was chosen by the 
Chinese. It is fai* easier, if less efficient 
in purely destructive terms, to use uranium 
to produce a second nuclear explosive that 
is not found naturally—namely, pluto¬ 
nium. Ordinary natural uranium will do 
this most obligingly if merely piled into 
an appropriately-sized heap. The neces¬ 
sary design and mathematics are all public 
knowledge. 


Separating fresh plutonium from old 
uranium is a nasty, radioactive operation, 
but it can be accomplished by ordinary 
chemical techniques. Something nearer 
ten kilograms than five is the minimum 
quantity needed for a nuclear explosion ; 
about fifty tons of natural uranium would 
provide this. A country in a hurry could 
accelerate die process by using a large 
scientific research reactor instead of a 
primitive natural uranium pile ; the essen¬ 
tial tool for converting uranium into 
plutonium is the neutron, a panicle re¬ 
leased from the nucleus of the atom during 
fission, and highly rated research reactors 
are huge producers of neutrons. 

India has a reactor of this kind ; $0, for 
that matter, has Israel. Sufficiently goaded, 
it would be no problem for the Indians to 
catch up with the Chinese in the nuclear 
bomb business. The economic strain 
does not come in making the weapons as 
much as in delivering them.*' Rtomours 
emanating from eastern Europe say that 
the Chinese weapon was dropped from an 
aircraft, not exploded from a tower; bur 
it would take a better aircraft than the 
Chinese have ever showed signs of 
possessing to penetrate modem guided 
missile defences. 
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Itiflla i^ay yri»1l provide a testing grpund for the new 
Rusiian Iddders* intentions. If Mt Kfi^ehchev 4iad 
becaitee he had pushed hfis dispute with China te a pdlnt 
of no return, any move by:rAhe<'new leaders tovfarils h 
detepte imigM require a drastle ohange in the .Rnisian 
polipy of arming India., This ,poee4hM% is causing grdvif 
anxiety in New Delhi. 


India Aligned? 

BY dTR mpiAN X'.QRRESi^QNPBNT 

.' 'V : ^' 

T hb prims duotstcr; Mr Shestri* ai)d tbe 
foreign minister,. Mf S^eran Smgh^ 
held aoxioiis consultations with. Icxral 
kfcin%ologists after the Moscow announce- 
mcnt of Mtj Khrifribchcv's fall. They then 
issued a brH, careful statcnSeai expicssii^ 
the hope that tics between India and Bussfa 
would continue to grow stronger under 
new leadership. The official Russian re¬ 
action followed the patiero adopted in other 
capitals : the charge d'affaires called upofi 
Mr Shafi^ri to assure him that,the,qbat^es 
did hot mark any .shift from l^enuiist^' 
policies of peace;add coexistcacc, 

Jhat may well he. so, but Leninist 
doctrine ue^ not prevent Moscow from 
slowing [down arms deliveries or even, cut¬ 
ting them off altogether—possibilitics made 
the more alarming by China\s miclear test. 
Thar would place India in a vyorsc 
quandary than any it has faced in all the 
years of nou-aligrunent., China's nuclear 
capability may not amount 
very much, but there is no doubt of its 
psychological value in south Asia. In i:hi$ 
situauon^ India is bound m. want to 
accelerate its own military bgild-up. But 
to do so it may now have to lean even more 
heavily than in die past towards ttie West ; 
and having built up non-alignment as a 
moral principle rather than the expression 
of nuponal self-interest, it will find an 
explicit reorientation enibarrassing. 

That New Delhi - will not let embarrass- 
inent, siapd in its way is dear from India’s 
performance at the npn-sdigned conference 
in Cairo. While aqpporiiug the suggestion 
for an atom-lrcc xone covering die whole 
non-aligned world5 the Indian dclegadpn 
was not at all keen tfhat the Indian Oepan 
should be ^pc^cauy memtoned. This 
reluctance fits in ijvith New Delhi’s evasive 
reaction to the Uniti^, Stages Seventh 
Fleet’s patrolling of the Indian Oceanj» 
whidh contrasted with the strong^ yiews 
expressed in neighbouring capitals^, bclud'^ 
ing Pakistan’s. ,lt appears,that India wiU 
noi^ be adverse: to goy .western move that 
helps to redress its military inequality. 

The concision i$ strengthened. by the 
disappointment ,>Injdia suffered at Oiro, 
From the^^y the non-aligned conference 
bega%rthic Indian delegation was [vigofoosly 
pleading foe a peace ddegtuipn to Peking tp 
persuade . Cl^ to renounce pudear 
weapons.. The suggestion found few ai^- 
porters because of a general disindinadmi 
to offend China. . 

India then took its plaini to the United 


Nations iust jbrec days before thji^ C.'huicfi^^ 
cxplosiqn, proposing *ihai» the UN .General 
Assembly ^ould considq* how to prevent 
the dissemination .of nuclear weaptius. The 
move might still,.qfferr some propaganda 
adyani;agc^^ but, pious resolutions will not 
make, the s^gh^st difference to the balanoe 
of ipouwr( iisi, (: /Uia. . It may be ossumedi 
therefore, Iqdia will want m reinforce 
the i^rid atguiBcqt in two way.^—*first by 
building up.iia own defence potential and. 
secondly, by, accepting implicitly (and, if 
necessary, explicitly;) aqy arrangements that. 
oflVr a cpuotprwpigbt lo Chinese power. 

Within India, the . Chinese bomb hafif 
smved the demand br a parallel Indian 
effort.;' It, has often been said that India 
cp^uUi produce its first bomb ; within 
months on the basis of work done for pence-’ 
fill purposes. But every time the suggestion 
came uj\ New Delhi quickly declared its 
abhorrence of nuclear weapoliiP -ViWitlicr 
it now changes its mind is less important in 
a senfc thjm 7he that defence'ip\|W:ly 
to assume overriding priority in govern¬ 
ment thinking. The effects upon an already 
overstrained economy can be imagined., 

■ , V-. ■ = ,.1 L 

For the United Nations, the new oir- 
cumutanoes .moon e welcome chance 
tp ayold a direct head-.on collision 
between America and Rusela in Miu 
assembly ;, ,thc»y ffbp gtee Britain a 
chance to put its ^sf foot forward ,.. 

Deep Breathing 
Space 

T in- precaiidon has lottg ^en taken of 
deferring the opening of this year’s 
United Kiitions Assembly to November ibth 
—a’week, after the American clectuxiai 
Ironicallv, the further postponement now 
expected, to a date in December, arises 
from events in Moaoow, in China, 4md 
indeed in Lohi^oi), ramer than Wastup^on ; 
yet Washin^bn retnamls^ in a sens<^, the 
pivotal point On October i6th Mr Adlai 
Stevenson levpalcd, thgt ids ^oy^ernment had 
abruptly absndqped <;its ipsistface that fhe 
Asaembiy i^Qidd qq,hfoyemb<?r loth. 
Previpu^Iy ^ Ao^ricap arguiheiit had been 
that ;here :(ppidd.. hoTditxg/back from 
the approaching f^owdowq Russia’s 
r^uaoi tp aha^ peaqi^ikecping posts. 

Qn;Octbbp^,.$th the tJmted Statics, had 
declare dm thm would ^be *lnp , altcrna- 
livo” RusaU’s ri^ 

ki tihe AtecteUy, in wi|ib Article 

X 9 of thd teilcas |t paW. W kaai 

C rt of itSjUnqfiia befofc do hfw seaiicm 
gas. The soviet 


replied that hia^, guyeimmont wpold m my 
any part <rf the alleged” taears. For a 
week, a head-on collision sccmed;mfi|qm!;» 
with the prospect of a long prQcedural 
wrsi^q, cpjftig! Witji/the; withdfi^^ 
eitlm Anierieah or Russian cO-opdninoh' in 
UN activities. ■; ' , y 

(iiathe ovmhi;ow of Mr Khriishc^evppt 
primarily accounts for ihq .hopfe of 
averting this collision, or at kast muring its 
impaqi, Although thq new “B and K'' 
government's first statements suggest that it 
will not pompromi^, on the financial issue, 
the upheaval jin Mpacow c:nables Rrpaideut 
]olinsoti,nn agn^, wftitem to a 

postponement dtef would, gt any irate, give 
the ;new men dme Ipr thopihl. Chi^> 
nuclear blast and. Mr Wt|apn> vipiory 
strengthen ,the< case for a hreach^g jpaot. ^ 
If Britain’s Labour gQvetmneiHudiQws 
less zeal than did its predecessor in .hoax¬ 
ing the American invocatkarcif Article.! xg, 
it will be mainly, because Mr Wilspn!:ha8 
entered .officie with a sttpng^cotinniuncnt.to 
build up a more positive British role in the 
UK. His appoipunem of Sir Hugh Foot 
as the British envoy at Turtle Bay with the 
rank .^f minister of stale,embodies ibis 
tention; A breathing space k thus w 4 coQie 
in London both as offering: a chance of 
easing the deadlock 0ver finance^ and as 
giving the goy;e)mmcnt more time to ..shape 
up a new poatul^. m UN affaira generally. 
(A unilateral: ^deciaratlOn . of . Southern 
Rhodesian i^dppeiitlenoe, . .evoking sharp 
British eouiiternBcti<w» could oontribote to 
a quick remaking of Bricoinfs image.L 
It may be foreseen that the new Brirish 
and Russian goveenments tire both likely'to 
bestir thetffsclves about the Chinese, seat in 
the UN« instead of fust voting in Foking’a 
favour in the comfortable knowledge that 
they were ou the lusing side. But this, even 
when taken together with, loanee's new 
recognition of the Peking govertimenu does 
not occcHsarily point to a decisive shift 
during this Assembly. A year ago nMoly 41 
UN member governments backed Peking’s 
claim, while 57 opposed The transfer of the 
seat and .pvelve abstained. Easier this 
month.» dozen states that bad opppsed, the 
transfer last yegr signed the .Cairo non- 
aligned conference’s dcclaratum, whidi 
ostetisifarly pledged them all to back jPekii^; 
but the prcci.se el|qct pf this undertgkii^g.is 
as uncertain ^ the guarded advkp on 
the same . question that Froiti^ ^li| Ificcn 
giving 10 ihc cn:Fmm:h rqpubhqs of 
, ]^o\y, however,, the ^ht^-waves ffom 
Chipu’s Takla Maikan t^st jute ^^e batjteriug 
tlv^ UN's glassy wallft } awd» 
rp$u,.thc argunomt k mqre l^dly l^d IP|at 
Chm, had bf bt^nght injt^ 
withouf d^lay if dimnsq^nf ieha^, 
whetbr^ in New Vwk pr^in .Gtqi^va, an: to 
r<fitain«any rcali(yt. if and wl^ ^ ig(54 
Assembly does , cgatni dtaarnaampnt kauqs 
are likely PnDpq^py If. But hardv 
anybody W^opld tO^y to aee. aptual 
projpregs, ion, Rfhem nr ody.’odicr, 
odufyed jdvringA suasion w|iiph,.if 
ciat prisia iu aoniebow easfdj Jpoka tike 
phinging at of^q .on to .anptnor OpUlsmii 
couracr^ui the, formosa atratt. 



Meanwhile, in the Maghreb 

ALGERIA 

Day of Reckoning 

W ITH the arrest of Mr Hocinc Ait 
Ahmed—run to earth by the army in 
his native Kahylia mountains on Ortober 
lyih—the active opposition in Algeria has 
lost its one big shot. As one of the 
“ historic chiefs" of the revolution he 
alone had a name to conjure with among 
the maquis leaders who have kept up 
sporadic resistance to Prchidcnt BenbellaS 
regime. But much of his magic faded after 
last year’s revolt in Kahylia petered out, and 
he himself vas driven from his loyal fief, 
Michcler, into a distant hideout. There 
arc doubts whether, outside Kabylia, other 
separate groups of maquis have been 
under his control. His illegal Front of 
Sociali.st Forces has been too left-wing to 
galvanise the dissident bourgeois and \oo 
esoteric for the hungry humbler man. 
Above all an intellccuial, it was he who 
evolved “ self-management ” as the key to 
Algerian socialism. His criticism of 
President Benbclla is that the president is 
imposing self-management as a purely 
popular measure and not as a staged and 
thought-out economic policy. Yet his 
readiness to fight for his principles gave him 
a certain stature. If, as seems probable—and 
is certainly to be desired—his trial is held 
in public, the government may well see in 
it a chance to demonstrate dramatically the 
coHap^ of the counter-revolution. 

But to exordse the counier-rcvoluiion 
does not remme its causes. The rebels 
arc a marginal symptom of the poverty and 
distress of the regions from which they have 
been recruited—Kabylia, the Aurcs moun¬ 
tains, east Constantine, some districts 
around Algiers. There are still pockets of 
rebellion in bt»th the eastern and western 
mountain ranges of the country. 

A correspondent in Algiers ter/ic.s : 

For thirteen months, Ait Ahmed had 
held out in the rough, brooding Kabylia 
mountains of north eastern Algeria against 
successive campaigns by the Army. His 
men w'cre well armed, well clothed (most 
wore uniforms identical to the regular 
array's) and apparently disciplined. 

FIc ^ifiself backed up his armed rebellion 
with periodic verbal onslaughts against the 
government distributed in tracts to foreign 
correspondents or in interviews to foreign 
radio and television reporters. The tracts, 
slipped into the letter boxes of correspon¬ 
dents in Algiers, claimed huge casualties 
among government troops in the sporadic 
clashes between Ait Ahmed’s partisans ” 
and government ‘"mercenaries.” On the 
other hand, the gtwcrnmcni newspapers in 
Algiers alleged a series of “ murders ” by 
rebels of local officials in the Kabylia area. 

In the past five or six weeks, the govern¬ 
ment had launched an all-out attack on the 
rebels. Helped by local “ peoples' militia,” 
tl^ army threw up'road-blocks all round the 
rebel area, and systematically combed the 
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wooded valleys, scrubby slof^^s and honey¬ 
comb of caves in an area curving down from 
the coast near Port Gucydon and uking in 
such lat^e Kabylia centres as Tizi Ouzou, 
.Vlic^let, Fort National and Azazga. In the 
early stages of his rebellion, Ait Ahmed had 
himself held Kcveral of these centres but had 
been gradually pushed out into the moun¬ 
tains. He himself apparently constantly 
moved from hideout to hideour, but his 
influence throughout the area remained. In 
the recent general election, for a single list 
of National Liberation Front candidates for 
parliament, only about 50 per cent of the 
electorate turned out b the Tizi Ouzou 
area—“ for fear of reprisals from the rebels,” 
accordmg to government newspapers. 

Air Ahmed’s capture appears to have been 
largely a stroke of luck for the govemment. 
An array patrol caught a “ counter-revolu¬ 
tionary,'* interrogated him and learned that 
the rebel leader was at that moment in a 
hideout thirty kilometres (eighteen miles) 
from Azazga. Quickly, the army surrounded 
the hideout and Ait Ahmed—according to 
govcrnmeiu reports—surrendered without 
a struggle. 

MOROCCO 

Hassan’s Hazards 

1‘ROM A CORKHSPONDKNT 

A t last week's celebrations in Tuni.sia of 
the first anniversary of the I'rench 
evacuation of Bizerta (on October i5ih) 
there was one conspicuous absentee—FUng 
Ha.ssaii of Morocco. Less than forty-eight 
hours before his expected departure from 
Rabat, when a Moroccan mbister and a 
Tunisian protocol official were already 
making final arrangements ” for the l<mg- 
awaited visit, it was suddenly called ofl. 
'I’hc change of plan .seems to have been the 
result of a breakdown in secret Moroccan- 
Mauretanian negotiations which were to 
have been made public with the blessing 
of President Rourguiba of Tunisia, who is 
a friend of Morocco bur a sponsor of 
Mauretania’s entry to the United Nations. 

/ Morocco docs not recognise Mauretania’s 
government ; it secs Mauretania as part of 
its own territory.) 

President Bourgutba, with the single- 
niindedly logical approach of the out.sidcr, 
proposed that Morocco should recognise 
Mauretania while Mauretania, in return, 
would abandon its claim to the Spanish 
Sahara and Rio dc Oro and thereby ^ivc 
a free hand to Morocco in its negotiations 
with Spain. King Ha$.san privately agrees 
that the Moroccan claim has little hope of 
success ; bur he is unwillbg to make any 
public gesture that would give a handle to 
Morocco’s right-wing nationalist Istiqlal 
party, whose leader, Mr AHal cl Fassi, is 
the prophet of a ” Greater Morocco ” that 
would increase Morocco's territory tenfold 
by including chunks of Algeria and even 
Libya. Ludicrous thougfh Mr Allal e! 
FassPs claims may seem, MoroociVs internal 
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affairs are in too delicate a state tb risk 
offendmg craditbnal nationalist fcelbgs. 

The «ng is at the moment acting as 

arbjtrator ” b a dispute between the 
parties b the national assembly^ The two 
cif^sition parties, the Istiqlal and the left- 
wing UNF^P (National Union of .Popular 
Forces), joined hands to secure the recall of 
the assembly to discuss, among other 
things, the takeover of forcign-htld agri¬ 
cultural land and agrarian rrform. The 
governmem does not dispute the opposi¬ 
tion’s right to get the assembly recalled by a 
petition of one-third of the members, but 
duims that the government has the right 
to refuse to discuss the agenda. 

Behind these apparently legalistic niceties 
lies the fact that no one wants to oppose 
openly the takeover of French-held agricul¬ 
tural land, especially since the Tunisian 
takeover. In fact the govemment knows 
that the inevitable suspension of French 
aid would precipitate an immediate financial 
crisis. The Istiqlal party, too, is consider¬ 
ably embarrassed oy the logical con¬ 
sequence of its own proposals. Its original 
draft law simply proposed the confiscation 
of foreign-held land ; but it was quickly 
outfl^ked by the UNFP’s proposal for 
drastic agrarian reform including a limita¬ 
tion on all land holdings. The Istiqlal 
recognises the popularity of the UNF’P’s 
proposal and docs not want to oppose it 
openly. At the same time it derives its 
support chiefly from the wealthy middle 
class. Its former minister of agriculture, 
M. Nejjai, is in fact the largest landowner 
in the fertile Ciharb region. 

li was Mr Allal d Fassi who proposed 
an appeal to the king’s arbitration: despite 
the vehemence of the party’s newspapers, 
he will probably not be heartbroken if the 
king rules that the majority has the right to 
refuse discussion of the agenda. What is 
interesting is that the UNFP also agreed 
to accept the king's arbitration—though 
with less enthusiasin since it docs not wish 
to strengthen royal prerogatives—^and that 
the king received it as an oflicial parliamen¬ 
tary party for the first time since July 1963, 
when an alleged UNFP conspiracy against 
him wa.s discovered. The UNFP, for its 
part, showed tact b not including those in¬ 
volved in the case in its delegation. 

The government has just announced 
drastic cuts in imports, and has confirmed 
the 20 per cent cut m technical assist¬ 
ance posts filled by foreigners. It has also 
taken measures to check the out^w of 
capital, mostly French. Tourists will no 
longer find it so easy to buy Morocoin 
bank-notes abroad at 15 per cent discount, 
nor will they be allowed to brbg them into 
the country. 

The cost of living is already up by 15 
per cent over last year, and is likely to rise 
agab. The king would like to have the 
UNFP take part in the government and 
heiKe b the decisions on austerity. The 
UNFP, for its part, is insisting on aft 
amnesty for all thoi^ convicted in the 
so-calli^ plot ” and an assurance that its 
ministers would be somcchbg more than 
scapegoats for unpopular measures. 
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I^^TRAVEL BRITAIN 


FIRST CLASS BY 


TAX FREE FOR A YEAR 


Make a date now to see and test drive a Mercedes-Benz 
when you're next in London. All Mercedes models, what¬ 
ever the price, have the same built-in precision engineer¬ 
ing. the same astonishing road holding and smoothness. 
And ail share in the Mercedes reputation for perfect 
motoring. 

Delivery may be taken in Stuttgart at ex-factory prices 


or in London for an extra £57.168.0d. Either right or 
left hand drive can be supplied and you pay no tax pro¬ 
vided your stay does not exceed one year. Most models 
are in stock, but if not. delivery is 4 to 6 yveeks from time 
of giving a firm order. 

Fut! detaUs of the scheme end the Mercedes range are 
avaitabfe from Anthony Kay at Mercedes* London address. 



leo I 2208E (Convertible) I 2208 


Merctdsf quality at an aconomic price. Robust 4- Powerful six cylinder fuel-iniection eneine. luxury Luxury and comfort for six. Superb acoeieration and 

cylinder engine, fiont disc brakes. 4-4 seats, roomy accommodation for 4~6, ail-Independent suspaoslon high speed cruising at over 100 m.p.h. 

boot. Also available with diesel engine. for impeccable road holding. £1.238 14e. id. 83.488.00 

€084 18b. 14. $2,073.40 €2.207 08.04. 08.432 00 


Mr. ANTHONY G. B. KAY (EXPORT. DIPLOMATIC AND NATO SALES) 

MERCEDES-BENZ (GREAT BRITAIN) LTD AVENFIELD HOUSE 127 PARK LANE LONDON W1 ENGLAND TEL MAYFAIR 6578 












If you ship machinery overseas 
talk to the people at Chase Manhattan 


Profit from the financial counseling 
of International Department men 
who intimately know the markets 
of the Free World 

Import-export service at Chase Man¬ 
hattan is in the hands of men who 
not only excel at the complexities of 
world trade, but also have a long fa¬ 
miliarity with the people and finan¬ 
cial customs of free countries the 
world over. 

And with this knowledge and ex¬ 
perience you also have access to the 


services of a world-wide network of 
correspondent banks, supplemented 
by key area Chase Manhattan 
-branches, representatives and asso¬ 
ciated companies. 

In brief, Chase Manhattan’s Inter¬ 
national Department specialists 
working with the financial counselors 
in all areas of the Bank expedite your 
import-export business here at home. 
And overseas, details are cared for by 
the bankers best located and equipped 
to give you fast and efficient service. 

Whenever you need international 


banking counsel, contact your local 
branch, or write to: International 
Department, The Chase Manhattan 
Bank, 1 Chase ManhattanPlaza, New 
York, New York 10015 . 

THE 
CHASE 
MANHATTAN 
BANK 

Member Federal Deposit huvaoee CorpouHbm 
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TURKEY 

Aswan on the 
Euphrates 

FROM OUR ANKARA CORKBSl'ONDENT 

T urkey ioo ktve a high dam, at 
Keban on the Euphrates. Rising 670 
feet from its rock fouodatkHis, it. would in 
fact be higher than Egypt'ib Aswum, ^ut it 
would hold a smaller volume of water and 
.would cost ve^ much less to build—only 
about $^50 million. 

The Keban dam would stand in a mag¬ 
nificent siiq; a miles south-west of the 
confluence of tbe eastern and western 
branches of the Euphrates, where the his¬ 
toric waters, after their junction^ flow 
through a majestic gorge bdiw^en cliffs 
nearly 1,000 feet high at an MitRge late of 
over 640 cubic metres a secqptd. Tin active 
storage would be 26,000 million cubic 
metres of water, forming a lake about eighty 
miles long. The project woukl have a pro¬ 
duction capacity of 6,000 million UlflWtt 
hours, and because of its technical 
tages could produce amazingly map 
power ; the equivalent of a British fardi^g 
per kilowatt at Keban, and less than a halN 
penny in Istanbul 800 miles to the north¬ 
west. 



This is the most grandiose project in 
Tiirkc}’s first .and second five-year plans, 
which between them run from 1963 to 
1972. The hydro-electric power that it 
would produce would not only help to meet 
the growing demand in the country’s indus¬ 
trial west and north-west, but, in the words 
of a senior Turkish planner: ''It will lay 
the foundation for heavy industry in our 
undeveloped regions of the east.” Eastern 
Turkey is rather like the south of Itely, and 
one of the most vital aims of Turkish plan¬ 
ning is to develop it. The aaual building 
of the dam would create 10,000 new jobs 
in a country that is heavily burdened with 
concealed unemploymenL 
Although the project 8e<^ to have won 
general approval in prindpfe,” no country 
has yet put down any money to Turkey 
build it. Engineering fi^sibiUty studies 
have been carried out by an American firm 
with a credit from the Agency for Inter¬ 
national Development, and were favourable. 
A meeting of representatives of seven coun¬ 
tries of the western nations* “ aid-Turkey ” 
consortium, plus some from the World 
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Bank and the European Investment Bank, 
met in Ankara at the end of September to 
consider the financing of the Kclran project. 
The American delegates asked for further 

economic feasibiEty ” studies to be carried 
out before definite financial commitments 
were made; their proposal was accepted, 
and the studies will carried out by a 
team of economists from the Battellc 
Momrial ^titute at Cleveland, Ohio. 

Im major problem pMd by the dam, 
however, is nather technioil Imr financial, 
but concqns its repercussions on othu 
countries downstream. Both Syria and 
Iraq which, like Turkey, arc states on the 
banks of the Euphrates, are naturally con¬ 
cerned at so vast a project being planned 
higher up the river. Technical delegations 
from both Damascus and Baghdad went to 
Ankara this summer, and were assured by 
the Turks that the Keban dam would wc 
used noi for irrigation, but only for power; 
thus there could be no question of abuse of 
the Euphrates waters. Turkish engineers 
claim that the Keban scheme, by regulating 
the flow of the river, will help the Syrians in 
the construction of their own dam at Tabqa, 
which is being largely financed by west 
Germany. But Syria and Iraq arc worriol 
by periodic reports that the Turks may later 
on use the Keban dam for irrigation. 

Sometime or other there will have to be an 
agreement between Turkey, Syria and Iraq 
on the use of the Euphrates waters. The 
United States, which is concemed about 
possible political difiiculties with Syria and 
Iraq, wants this agreement to precede any 
commitment for financial help. The Turks\ 
on the other hand, do not want the build¬ 
ing of the dam to be held up, since they 
regard it as vital to their five-year plans. 
Further talks between Ankara, Damascus 
and Baghdad are expected in the coming 
months. Meanwhile rumour credits Russia 
with offering to finance the entire Keban 
scheme itseff. The subject may possibly 
crop up when the Turkish foreign minister 
goes to Moscow next week. Although the 
Turks have not yet taken the bait, Keban 
could become a Turkish Aswan in more 
senses than one. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 


m 

tics belonging to former magnates like 
the Rsterhaays^ whose anccssm employed 
Haydn, are not included in the treaty be¬ 
cause the Hungarians, in elfect, refuse to 
include this category. This leaves the future 
fate of these properties at least theoretically 
open, which Dr Kreisky claims Ls the most 
that can be done at the moment. 

The second treaty that is due for 
signing deals with the clear demaccatioii 
of the frontier which is to be checked 
and icndcrcd properly visible, whem mine* 
fields could kill or maim people wandering 
across the border. Practically and politically 
this is g algltfteftllt step to pyevelK the itc- 
quena^takicW IpdHents that 4 iav| hnpaured 
rcladoQs hetweqp the two The 

third treaty sets up a joint frontier commis¬ 
sion, which will examine all future cases 
where infridgementt of are 

It is hoped tliat these meftsUref ivill lead 
to the removal of minefields on the frontier 
and end the tangible signs of the iron cu^ 
tain. It is worth noting that foo Austrian 
jet pilots who a foroea landing in 
Czechoslovakia owing to a breakdown of 
their navigational instruments last weekend 
were tnrated with all courtesy. It is con¬ 
sidered in Vienna that these three treaties 
mark a significant beginning and will be 
followed by others. Present Austrian policy 
is to differontiate between east European 
states, taking full advantage, in Dr Kreisky*s 
words, of a tendency " less to libeiRlisation 
than individualisation ” in the area. 
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N ext week. Dr Bruno Kreisky, tbe 
Austrian fbteigil minister, goes to 
Budapest at the head of a large delegation 
from the aaiidsodcs of foreign affairs and 
trade. He wm also take cultural repteaen- 
tathes along with him. 

Three treaties wiU be signed; the first 
deals widi compensation lor otefiscated 
property in Hungary. The mm is not 
yet certain. The vast private proper¬ 
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CASE-REPORT BY AIR C^WADA: 
How Air Freight can pay ypu ^lyidands. 


415,998 feet 
ahead of the 
competition 

Not long ago, a leading German hosiery-making 
firm ordered 230 machines from Pennsylvania, 
They had them sent by air, at a cost of £80 per 
unit -six times the price of despatch by sea. But— 
the machines were installed and running 10 
days ahead of schedule. In that time they turn¬ 
ed out 207,999 pairs of hose-more than enough 
to make a handsome profit on the enterprise. 

The lesROfi Is cleiir: tl vour trallic About Air Canada: Air ( aniuia 
department habitunllv P«vs the hjiHuiinvallcdcxpcncnccmshiiv. 
hiwest rates for ircij;hi, your com- pi«g to, liom and .icioss 

pimy could Vuf losing a lot ol VCc were liisi to iniit)- 

inoney. Alauy people iliink that ducc giant DC-8 Ireightcis mi 
only hmh-\ *due itoikb, usually ol UHiiSiitUiiiiie routes wt lly 

Miidllbulk, tra\el iconoiuiCidly by lioin moie tines in Piuopt to 
air. \\c ha\c sc\end rtpoits like more titles in Canada ihim any 
the one quoted above, showing oihci airline Oui uniqig: 24 -Jkuu 
how all kinds of goods lnuu heavy tremhidwudhng sti v it<^ at Kltwi- 
machinciy lo truit and flow tis tan irtal and 1 orvuito speeds >our 
tiavcl more pit»liiably by air. goods to ovci ^0 tints ihioi^snput 
Recently^ wc prejiared a 4-piige ("anada, and 7 key points m CSA. 
suiiinuiry of an iiidcpciivlcni sur- AIR (>ANADA and BOAC offer 
\ey on the uses ol air tieight. Tt daily flights fnMii London as well 
tells you inuth inoK ilunwetan as Ircqucnt services Ironi J*rcst- 
lierc, II you’d like a Irec cop3^ witk* ^hanmm and Manchtsier. 
just wiiie Ol phone u% at one of Mo other airline knows .md serv'cs 
Iht addicssts htlow • ( anada so well as^ Canada. 

AIR CANADA ^ 

»I noM H SIKH r, losnos w i ma\i air il2‘>i 
tl SSURIW not SI so SSUHIHIUI srgll r, *>1 ssotwv l J DOIGIaS I'll 
ilAMlIIMlK lIMBSl N-'h: ^ • BlKMiytiflAMl CIJNIRAL "*'*71 * UVPS 
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THE WORLD □ AMERIGAN SURVEY 


Rescued 
by the World 

WASMlNtiTbN, DC 

D BdAXE may rage about the other impKcaiionti ol: last week's 
changes in the international scene, but men seasoned in 
politics saw them at once as proof that Pr^tdent Johnson 
bears a charmed political life. Mr. Khrushchev's fall became known 
just as knives we^e being shigpen^Ki to exploit the sudden disgrace 
of the President’s assistants Mr Walter Jenkins, the day before. 
Suddenly the presidential contest was rescued from the morass of 
personal innuendo. President Johnson, who had been electioneei;- 
ing in New York and was abbncidjltavofbr..a tour’ot Tpkaa^.brdte 
off his campaign and turned to foreign affairs. Mr Khrushchev’s 
fall WHS closely folloWed by the Chinese atomic test and by a llcss 
cataclysmic but still notable occurrence, the replacement of a Con¬ 
servative by a Labour Government in Britain. By Sunday, Mr 
Johnson was addressing the nation on television, not as candidate 
but as President, to explain these events. 

The Administration had not expected Mr Khrushchev’s fall and 
still docs nor know in any spccihc way what caused it. The 
assumption is, however, that the men who dtsplaocd him disliked 
not so mudi the pc^icks he pursued but the way he pursued them. 
The new men may be tough pollddans but they arc of the' post- 
Bolshevik breed, txlucated and circumspect, and arc more likely to 
want to mafkc the course of Soviet policy less erratic than to want 
to reverse it. On this assumption, the Administration intends to 
stick to its own course, continuing whar Mr Johnson, when he 
resumed his campaigning in Ohio on Wednesday, called ^ the long 
hard patient search for peace;*’ After the Chinese atomic test it 
was to be expected that the President would reaflirm the test ban 
ti^Caty and declare his willifigness to work, with the Russians as 
welt as others, for the prevention of ** nuclear spread.” This he 
did. He added an assurance of ** strong support against some 
threat of nuclear blackmail ’* for those cuuntrks not seeking atomic 
weapons for themselves: there is some argument whether this 
amounts to a new commitment or is nkrdy a teaifhrmation in sim{de 
language of existing treaty obligations. 

Senator Goldwater has'^challenged the whole Administration 
view of events in the communkt world, Mr Johnson, be said on 
television on Wednesday, had been basing his lordg^ polky on the 
false view that there were good cornmnmists^ and bad communistK. 
Mr Khrushchev had been pbXtA out^os a ^good” coimmifiisil, a 
man to be helped through bis hafd dibes, but the Administration 
had picked the wrong man. Now his opponents bad taken over, 
Moscow fiihd Peking Wtre patching bp their diflerencos and the 
essential mity of^mmunist sttategy had been revealed, Where 
is the Chinese-Soviet nft todiy asked Me Goldwater a^* weiit 
on ^ sugg^ that the ftussiws might even hive had a in 
the Chinese nuclear explosioti^that is, that the Adminwtratkiti had 
been led up the gavdeti path and that the test bail* was 
possibly being evadM» MatutsHy the Athdiniatratawtr Wbidd not 
accept this. Mer does- it bdkwei that thei Chineae-Sasi^ef! has 
cctoie to’an end. ' ■ • ■ ■ < 

President' lohbabn-spoke vMmly ' on Sunday of ' the British 
Labour Party as an old friend, “ as gove m mewts ’of hdth {hlfties 


have been our irkKids for gencratiom.** But, friendship apart, 
there is curiosity hbout how Mr Wilson will go about presenting 
the Labour point df view ot nuckgr defence and rc^tc it, as 
presumably he must, to the wishes and jmeiests of the other 
countries concerned. The moment'iof decision about the multi¬ 
lateral nuclear force cannot be Jar off .; iaddentaliy, ^ibe single 
experimental was in the Waifhiiigton Nat^ 

Yard this wbek and me Secretary of State took the opportunity to 
reassert the intention of going ahead with the force as *^>a promising 
venture in alliance military unity.” The new Btitish Government, 
it is hinted, is going to need the co-operation t.of the European 
allies in monetary and befacr ways itself and the question is hound 
to arise what it is prepared to offer in return. Anxiety aboue the 
new GoVerimeut does not concern its friendship or its reUability 
as an ally but ks rcadhtm to Join in common projects \ this is 
what Mr Wilson will be waubed for. 


More Government or Less? 

: WA^illNOTON, ix: 

H IS vision of a Groat Society in which all.are gainfully employed, 
from which slums have vanished (and traffic jams, too}, in 
which each youngster will be able to dbtaih as much education as 
he wants and all will have leisure to develop their inner selves, is 
the theme to whidi President Johnlion refUins, time and qgain, in 
his campaign rounds. The graceless phrase, '" the Groat ScNrkty,” 
has not caught on and the Present no longer uses it XBuch. But 
he spreads the vision before the listening crowds. Details of the 
means by which be hopes to bring the country to a state of per¬ 
fection are esaentiaily liking. Peace is^ df course, a prerequisiar 
and the President stiesses that; so is die mahttenance of the pros¬ 
perity wbidi has brought steady econonsic growth since the Demo¬ 
crats came back to the White House at the beginning of 1:961. . But 
it is dear thaf govbrnmem acti^ and government spending, wDl 
be required to begin or oontmue progress toward most of the suted 
goals. The vision does not rocompass or any lessening of 
the part played by the federal government. 

It is precisely on this point that the Edomestk policies of the 
President aiid^of hi$: Republicad challenger diverge most sharply, 
in spite of some superficial stmilafities; Senator Goldwater hopes, 
at the minimum, to avdd any iocroase in<the role of government. 
He would reduce that role if he could. If even a Rcpublicati Con¬ 
gress would not permit Senator Gddwatcr to sell the Tennessee 
Valley Authority to private industry or to cut off farm price supports 
-^and be has alreatfy said than! be knows that it would not^such a 
Congress might well stop the newly begun war on poverty and skrw 
down the pace of river development The Prehklciit is, of course, 
an advocate of economy in goveenment While he hat iloaded Us 
money-saving camj^iga with tssentially meaningieaB giautakks, like 
the turning oS of lights in the White House and a reduction in the 
number of ^hauffemnlriven goveihment cars, nonetheless the drive 
for economy is dicarly real and has had aome'sooceis. Mr Johnson's 
motive, however^ Im heen io reduce, sax she pan played by the 
liooenunent, but only the amoorit ‘spent by the goveroitieiu:. A 
^(intiy^ Saved, u> the‘Pkesident, is o»petiby that can be put to Vork 
dsewhete to better effebt. ^ i . 

be sure, fhe johiiaon Administration, Idee the Kennedy one 
before k, has commhted'itktf to one enrirdy omservative economic 
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policy: the govenuneat’s increased ta3t receipts, as a result of 
high^ levels of individual and caifiings^ arc to be tiUfd 

largely to put more ihbney intio^prn^te hands through reductions 
in tax rates, rather than to finance more government spending, 
particularly at the federal level. The radical idea of the Johnson 
Administration, conceived in the Council of Economic Advisers, 
that excess federal revenues might be turned over to the states on 
a ** no strings ’* basis to help them to finance school construction 
and other desperate local needs, has been echoed by Senator Gold- 
water. But he would couple such a transfer of funds wlfh a 
ttmunatiion of other programmes under which federal aid to the 
states is assigned to specified uses. 

The future tax reduction 
programmes of the two candi¬ 
dates are less dissimilar. 

Whik initially Senator Gold- 
water gave first place to an 
annual reduaioo of 5 per 
cent in aaual taxes paid (a 
technique that would benefit 
the wealthy much more than 
would an across-the-board re¬ 
duction in tax rates), recently 
he has also been talking about 
reforming the system of ex¬ 
cise taxes, a subject to which 
the Administration has given 
priority. While the Senator 
originally proposed an annual cut of 5 per cent in taxes for each 
of the next five years, in fair economic weather or foul, he has 
since modified that statemenL Presumably under the influence of 
his key economic adviser, Professor Milton Friedman of the Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago^ he now says that, of course, general economic 
conditions and the state of the federal Budget must be taken 
into ^oount before taxes are reduced. 

The influence of Professor Friedman, the shadow chairman of 
President Goldwater's G)uncii cf Economic Advisers, appears 
evident in many of the Republican candidate’s recent statements on 
economic policy, which have become noticeably more consistent 
and coherent than his statements in some other areas. Mr Fried¬ 
man, whUc by no means a member of the radical right ” as the 
term is generally used, is nevertheless, considerably more radical 
than Senator Gddwater on many subjects. He believes in abso¬ 
lutely free intematkuial trade, in freely moving foreign exchange 
rates, in prohibiting the central bank from interfering in moneury 
matters in any way except to provide a steady increase in the 
money supply at a fixed rate of interest. Senator Goldwater has 
generally voted against giving the President authority to lower 
tariffs, has been silent on the esoteric subject of international 
currency problems and has adopted the orthodox conservative posi¬ 
tion that an active monetary ^cy is the economy’s first line of 
defence against recession and inflation alilos. Mr Friedman’s con¬ 
cept of an economy almost totally free of any form of government 
tigering also encompaases one other ccmcept not much to the 
liking of most Republicans, presumably including Senator Gold- 
water. Mr Friedman advocates an anti-trust policy that most 
businessmen would consider positively savage in order to ensure 
that the free maihet econemy actually is just that* 

It is hard to guess just where Senator Goldwater and Professor 
Friedman—as President of the Unked States and chairman of the 
Council of Econmnic Advisers,, respectively—might arrive in terms 
of policy. The one thought that comforts Democrats and indepen¬ 
dents who are supporting Mr Johnson (when they can bear to think 
at all of a Gold^ter Presidency) is the indispuuhle faa that Mr 
Friedman is a brilliant man and a thoroughly competent economist. 
Democrats in Watiiingtoa who are knowledgeable in economic 
matters feel sure that in office he would abandon some of his more 
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extreme policies of non-interference and would come fontt with 
w^-eooceivtd progntoimte to; meet any future economic ^ts^. 

Some questions exist/ also, cooceming^ the future ctend of 
economic poli^ under a Presideac Johnson re-elected in his own 
right, possibly with very large majorities in both houses of Con¬ 
gress. It seems clear t^t he would remain conservative in some 
ways. He recognises the real hostility in the country to the idea 
of huge and ever-growing federal Budgets—-although not to most 
of the programmes that these Budgets finance* But k is equally 
clear that Mr Johnson wants to move. His appointment of thkteeq 
special task forces to recommend SQlutian|g to .various national 
questions—ranging from problems Of government erganisatiofi and 
of metropolitan areas through those cf foreign economic policy, 
economic stability, education, health and the preservation of natural 
beauty—was not supposed to leak out before the election. But it 
did. The heads of the various task forces include familiar—and 
liberal—^names such as Professor Samuelson of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. President Johnson seems clearly to be 
laying the ground work for an Administration whose slogan will be 
not ” Let us continue ” but rather ^ Let us break new ground.” 


Insecure Security 

T he Secret Service probably shares with President Johnson the 
feeling that the Jenkins case is a purely gratuitous blow from 
fate. The agency is still smarting from the Warren Report's harsh 
criticisms of its laxity in Dallas bdore President Kennedy's murder. 
Now that the President’s closest assistant, who had access to all 
national secrets, has been arrested for ** indecent gestures,” the 
Secret Service has had to admit that it knew that Mr Jenkins had 
been arrested in sunilar circumsunces before, in 1959. To be 
sure, neither that agency nor the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
was aware that he had then been charged with a sexual offence. 
That was uncovered by the Washington press. Even so, the Secret 
Service has come off badly. Reassured by the security clearance 
that Mr Jenkins had won from the Atomic Energy Commission in 
1958 as an aide to the then Senator Johnson, it did not bother 
to investigate his arrest as a suspicious person when in 1961 it 
gave him carte blanch for the White House. 

There is some doubt as to whether the Secret Service can sur¬ 
vive. After the shortcomings revealed in the past month, it is the 
object of two separate investigatioas ordered by Mr Johnson. That 
the Secret Service, an arm of the Department of the Treasury, has 
the primary responsibility for protecting the President is something 
of an anachronism. The agency was founded after the Civil War 
to combat the flood of counterfeit money in the country. In 1902, 
after President McKinley’s assassination, it was given the role of 
presidential bodyguard. Yet, as the Warren Report showed, the 
Secret Service has not kept up with the times. It needs a bigger 
staff and modem computers to collect information on possible 
assassins. The Secret Service was already bringing in those 
reforms when the Jenkins affair jeopardised its whole future. 

The current furore in Washington over security precautions is, 
of course, based on the belief, made official by a Senate sub¬ 
committee in 1950, that homosexuals are susceptible to ,±c 
blandishments of the foreign es^onage ^ent.” Whether Mr 
Jenkins was in faet approached by blsckmailers should be revealed 
in the full investigation which die President has asked the FBI to 
conduct into the case. .Mr Johnson himself has been criticised for 
having frowned upon a request by the Central Intelligence Agency 
to re-investigatc hia personal ; stiff when he became President (an 
omtsskm that has been put ri^t this week). Iron^y, Mr Jenkins 
himself was the author of a memorandinn just over a month ago 
which warned federal agencies of the need for stricter security 
checks on potential employees. 
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A REPORT FROM 
PHILADELPHIA HATIORAL 



- STATEMENT of CONDITION 

SEPTEMBER 30, 1964 _ 

RESOURCES 

Cash and Due from Banks. I 286,528,883.04 

U. S. Government Securities. 174,480,624.65 

U. S. Government Agenq^ Securities. 17,441^856.03 

State and Municipal Securities. 74,706,277.54 

Other Securities . 11,423,264.65 

Loans and Discounts. 683,125,469.31 

Federal Funds Sold ...... 32,775,000.00 

k ‘ Direct L^e Fiimt^lng* , i..,.; .. 134l,83'5-25 

Bank Buildings and Leasehold Improvements. • 13.025,991.02 

('.iistomers’ Liability Account of Acceptances., 28,151,263.42 

Other Resources.*. 11,669,405.13 

$1,334,669,8*19.84 

LIABILITIES 

Dept>sits . $1,129,411,514.88 

Federal Funds Purchased. 19,650,000.00 

Acceptances . $37,601,552.91 

Less: Amount Held in 

Portfolio 9,Q89J21$7 28,5,1 IjSaXSf 

K^tye for .Taices - V....'J'.". .'.n,. ' v‘;i6ii2Slj|?‘’l2.44' 

. Rwrve for Dividend ' ■ ‘ 'i 

^ (PayH^ePccobcr 1, I‘Xh) . 

* Other Itwhufct^. Ki.291.97145 

" ' ' 1,201,319,1 

V«huui(>a Reserves: 

for Ilians.. |24,4-58,231.<4 

for Securities .......... 2,165.806.86 : 26/*2<i038.5Pf, 

'Otpitiil Funds: ■' 

Qifital Stock . 

(JIO Par Value) ...... $26,478,125.00 

Snijrfus ..6.3,521375.00 

Undivided P«3&ts.. 16J26378.98 T 06.726i67.8.98 

: $1,334;669349.84 

Fubdexic a. Parw 

Cbstktffju uj rift Bifarm. 

■ FantBRjCK Hi^itmiNG, 

4 Viift PruideNt MMtiagtrt ' 

UuMaiioni^ Dmfhu 
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DNR 
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THE PHILABaraiA NATIONAL BANK 

niHMWrMl (llifnatiQprimestmmt Coiporation • Philadelphia, Pa. USA 
ay. IOMw*jMlia$e VWdiatbn Plaa 
tipital and Sur||lHt IfaOdioaB • Cabla Addmi; "Phitebank** 
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I nancorporafton Tntcrnationai Bank in New York^ 

I experts skilled in manf fleids^.^ icor^o^^ 

I around the world provide imniedfatc tontaCI^Jlii 
[ every important world trade center. Whenev^ . 
.you need help in doing business anywhere in the 
United States^ C9li on the specialists at UCB.*. 
the bank that does a little wore for you; 




UNITEO CAUFORNfA BARK 

CAHTAL. FUNDS OVBft 123^.000,000 ‘ SCSOURCeS OVCK 4X.000.000.000 


INTXRNATtONAL DIVtStON 


^ Victor R. Rosoi Vice Presiciont and hAMgw 
Los AnQoles Headquarters: 000 South Spring Stroet 
San Fiancisco Headquarters: 405 Montgomery Street 


’ liffniatod.with Wesicrn Bancorporatiqa ancT its 22 full service commercial bah^s in the 11 Western Stales 




SOONER 


tfirough the 

ARCOIXi SYSTEM of combined operations 



the rcsiat 

of inalerials. supervision of construction and equipping of any project, of twenty-one uear&\exuiBrien^i^ 

with financial credit if required. It uses a vocabulary of design techniques ^ Arco7i—a ytedtUftepeM lAlWmhpIsM ‘ftdithttHU}f, which has weathered 
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production fi’dm any new enterprise. , - i 
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41 WUiEOKOmET. LONDON, Wil 1 SCZSTTrALtfSii 
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Cardinal 

Triumph 


A*'#cMiIdliti(ifbc«earittedl(>»rtlicirvicwsatacosttothe 
4 \)jDctwo^ of $af^ up to $90^00 an hour. 

rid Series Cardu^ 4 m » Yhc Uw hat <tiiven the flOC^Into some extremely tortured posi- 


well as in business arc 

delighted that the St Louis Cardinals have defe^li^tk ^ 1 ) 1 ^ 
YanJeees in the 1964 World Series. The CardiiMi^ 
from the provinces, had not played in the annual contest between 
the champions of their National Lci^ue and those of the American 
^League since 1946. The urbane Yankees, on the other hand, have 
captured first place in the American Lei^e with relentless regu¬ 
larity—^five years in a row and fifteen times in the past eighteen 
years. The tense series of games which finished last Thursday in 
St Louis was a fitting end to months of excruciating suspense. 
The Yankees did not emerge in undisputed possession of first ^ace 
iu the American League until the next to last day of the season 
which began in the spring. And the Cardinals needed until the 
last day to win the National League championship. In fact, late 
in September the Philadelphia Phillies seemed so certain to finish 
first that one unhappy entrepreneur in their home town has been 
left with $io,odo worth of banners proclaiming the local boys 
** Champions of 1964.” 

Yet there is even newer exdtement to sustain fans through 
basebalTs long hibernation. No sooner was the World Series over 
than the Yai^ees’ owners fired the team’s manager, its former 
catcher, the amiable Mr Yogi Berra. In his place, they hired the 
enemy’s general, Mr John Keane, the Cardinals’ manager. He 
had resigned practically as his team became world champions, 
in sweet revenge for the rumours that he was about to be sacked 
when it was at its low ebb in August. But the Yankees’ owners, 
already suffering from the smallest attendance in n^rly twenty 
years at their cavernous stadium in the Bronx, may alienate tkeir 
fans still further by their swift replacement of Mr Berra, ^ wildly 
popular figure, with a more experienced manager. This seems 
Iflce another instance of the businesslike unsendmentality already 
demonstrated by the decision to sell the club to the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, America’s largest television netwotk. 

The emotions of loyal fans in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, have now 
received an even crueller shock. Their major league team, the 
Braves, is planning to move to Atlanta, Georgia. Only eleven 
years ago Milwauk^ provided a warm refuge for the Braves uh^n 
they from Boston where their American League rivals, the 
Red Sox^ had long been die local favourites. But now the Braves 
find that Wisoonsio offers them little hope of expanding the 
audience for televised games. Viewers to the south are attracted 
i by the two Chicago baseball clubs, those on the west tunc ifi to 
Minneapolis and neither Canada to the north nor Lake Michigan 
to the east arc baseball-mad territories In Atlanta, however, the 
Braves could attract a following from all over the south-east, where 
there are no other major league clubs. 


Act; this sgfi' 


‘ ^ * ofi eouai timb 
Ipd beefiaUov 
S'Htring of Wigr j 


anstamed by dK Federal Communications Commission. 

on Wednesday had to be paid for. One 
Mr Dean Burch, the chairman of the 
iq tN fafo/of 
Btu^, Is dot stkndhi^ for 
Section 315 of the Communicatioaa 

^ If*C^dv^er 

alloilnpd MpMe^.iespond, the candidates of a whole 
iqgr patties, Ifdimlist Labour to the Prohibitionists, 


tbns. Bsudier Hds laoiidi k Mlled. by a majority of one, that a 
network which press conferences in full, either 

^‘live” or only °^ust be prepared to give equal 

exposure free to other candidates. This ruling, nonsensical to at 
least one commissioner, is fairly academic; tbt networics seldqm 
carried presidential press conferences in full and extracts eounting 
as news programmes are exempt. But earlier this yesar the Presi¬ 
dent was prevented from launching a charity drive because Ae 
candidates of two splinter parties—one of them segregationist— 
refused to waive their rights to equal free time. The splinter parties 
themselves have suffered ; one network which was planning a pro¬ 
gramme on them abando^ the idea when warned by its lawyccs 
that if any candidate were overlooked be would be able to malse 
trouble. 

A law which sets out to promote full election coverage and ends 
up by hampering it needs reconsideration, to say the least. Bat 
what is the alternative ? To exempt permanently Ae two main 
presidential teams, as was done in 1960^ would eliminate the woi>t 
absurdities but would be hard on a new party. And for members 
of Congress to repeal the provision akogeAerg Aey would have to 
be prepared to tryst the broadcasters and the FCC to ensure fair 
coverage, a gamble which few poliddans seem prqwed to lake. 


Say it in Polish 


First among Equals 


A Girr of tongues, even if it extends only to a few familiar 
words, is a godsend to pdidcal campaigners in states such 
as New York wiA its huge block of Italian-Americans or Indiana, 
with its great cluster (A PoliA-Americans tn the steel plants!' The 
Pulaski Day parade in New York early tbif month w^s sqch a 
magnet to Mr Robert Kennedy, the Oeniocratk candidate for that 
state's Senate seat, that he ended up not in Ae veviewiiig atand 
but marchitig un the ranks, much td the indignatSoo of supporters 
of his Republican opponent. Mr Kennedy is having a mudi harder 
time convincing the Italian-Americans that if was not he wlro was 
responsible for Ae appearance before a cengretskmal dommittee 
of Mr Joe Valachi, whose testimofiy about the Mafia, Cosa Nostra 
and strings of Italian gangsters gave Ac Italians a ba 4 name. 

A much broader threat to the Democrats has been the ugly 
onti-Kegro feeling among white immigrant groups who are them¬ 
selves )Qst beginning to climb the ladder to success: the Irish, 
Ae Slavs, the Italians. But Mr Miller, the Republican vice-presi¬ 
dential candidate (who has a Polisti-American mother-in-lBfw and 


H uw to ensure equal treatment on the air for political rivals is a 
recurrent American headache, but when one of Ae rivals is« 
President of the United States Ac pams are felt most acutely by 
hiB challenger. No sooner had Mr Johnson concluded his broad-^ 
cast, as President, on loreign affairs chan Senator Goldwater was 
demanding equal fipoe Ane to replyg on the grounds Aat Ae talk 
had ** obvious politfical Overtones,’* something which It is hatd to 
deny. But the broadcasting companies firmly refused, a decision 


should know better), seems to have miscalculated badly if he thought 
that such workers would be stirred up further against Ae Demo- 
qlr^ts by an attack on proposed reforms in Ae immigration law 
sponsored 'by Ae Administration. Mr Miller has been asking 
wodomep if they want Ae ** flood-gates ” to be opened to foreign 
imnugfunts seeking Aeir jobs. In fact^ the reforms would add only 
13^000 to the number of imongeaoti-Hibottt 157,000 a year-^ 

Continued on page 366 
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M uai of the philosophy that Senator Gold- 
water ia propagating) and a great deal 
of the money that he is spending, were made 
in Texas, which is also the home state and 
lifelong power base of President Johnson. 
Thus, for once^ the importance of Texas in 
the presidential contest measures up to the 
high estimate that Texans are accustomed to 
put on their state. In it President Jdhnson 
finds his warmest admirers and his most 
ardent detractors. To Senator Goldwatcr 
Texas is a principal seed-bed, perhajps the 
main one, of the movement that has given 
him the Republican leadership. Control of 
the Republican organisation in the state came 
early into the hands of Goldwatcr supporters, 
who organised in May a presidential prefer¬ 
ence Contest or unofficial primary election, 
the fifss of its kind to be held in Texas, as 
a d^noiistlnition for Mr Goldwater and a 
way of influencing other states in his favour. 
Mr Goldwater won overwhelmingly. 

Still, the Republican party is a minority 
party in a state where the two-party system 
ia new; in the May primary elections ten 
people Aose to vote as Democrats for every 
one who voted as a Republican. Of the 23 
Texan members in the House of Represen- 
utives only two are Republicans. It is true 
that one of the two Texas Senators is a Re¬ 
publican, Mr Tower, whose election in 1961 
made him the first Rq;iubtican to sit in the 
Senate from Texas since the Civil War. But 
the dioumstances were special and Mr Tower 
la by no means sure oi retaining his seat 
when bis tenn ends in 1966. 

Texas is several < states in one and to 
generalise about its politics is difficult. Much 
of its eastern region, towards Arkansas and 
Louisiana, belongs sociologically and politic¬ 
ally to the Deep South. Its western uplands 
belong to the Great Plains, the population of 
its south-western districts is to a large extent 
Mexican; in the middle are modem indus¬ 
trial and financial centres like Dallas and 
Houston with rapidly expanding peculations 
drawn from many parts ai the United States. 
Something like one person in eight, out of 
a total population estimated at just t>ver ten 
million, are Negroes. It is precisely the 
growth of the urban centres that is strengthen¬ 
ing the Republican party and threatening the 
Democratic stranglehold. In part this is 
because much of the northern influx of indus-^ 
trial workers to Houston and of white-collar 


workers to Dallas comes from the middle- 
western states and brings Republican influ¬ 
ence with it. But the essential reason is that 
the Democratic pany in Texas is traditionally 
rural and southern in complexion. 

Mr Johnson himself has evolved compara¬ 
tively recently from a southern politician into 
a national one, an evolution that has enabled 
the Goldwater Republicans 10 attack him as 
a turncoat, a conservative in Texas and a 
liberal in Washington. The state party in 
which he grew up has by no means made up 
its mind whether to evolve or not and this 
complicates and confuses the campaign pic¬ 
ture. One Democratic faction accepts the 
designation " liberal,” another does not; the 
Republicans strive to appropriate the con¬ 
servative label to themselves, while the 
traditional Democrats refuse to relinquish it. 


G overnor (XJNNALLy, a conservative Demo- 
crat though by no means a rustic one, a 
champion of business and of states’ rights, Ls 
contending for the Goverxiorship against 
another and more extreme conservative, Mr 
Jack Crichton, a former Democrat himself 
who went over to the Republicans. As 
Governor Mr Connally drove through Dallas 
with President Kennedy and the wounds he 
received then have helped to make his posi¬ 
tion, already strong, impregnable. Of the 
three principal Democratic candidates in the 
state, he alone seems assured of nearly the 
entire Democratic vote. Even liberals find, 
at present, only two things to complain of: 
his criticism of the Civil Rights Act and his 
continuing, barely concealed hostility to the 
liberal Democratic Senator from Texas, Mr 
Ralph Yarborough. Mr Yarborough is one 
of the few leaders in Texan politics to support 
I he entire Democratic social programme— 
medical care for the old, federal aid to educa¬ 
tion, the poverty programme and even civil 
rights for Negroes, something which will cost 
him votes. 

A Kennedy supporter and a Stevenson 
man before that, the Senator was on the 
opposite side from Air Johnson in the inner 
politics of the Democratic party until last 
November. Since then his relationship with 
Mr Johnson has been mended, hut that with 
Governor Connally has not. Mr Connally 
and Mr Yarborough have still not appeared 
on a platform together, although both have 
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bccu supporting President Johnson, the 
Senator energetically, thf ^ Governor with 
more festraint—^for fear, it it unkindly said, 
that the President might do too well and carry 
the Senator to success with him. 

Senator Yarborough is handicapped both 
by Democratic factionalism and by a strong 
opponent running a skilful and massive 
^campaign. The Republican, Mr Bush, is a 
''contervotive hot a rational one, who says 
that he is “ 100 per cent ” loyal to Senator 
Goldwater but is careful not to let the 
identification go t<x> far. The state Republi¬ 
can party is putting out a big effort on Mr 
Bush’s behalf—almost as if it felt that, while 
carrying Texas for Mr Goldwater was a lost 
cause, there was still hope of a triumph in-* 
sending a second Republican Senator to 
Washington. 

Hie factionalism is so virulent that it was 
Mr Yarborough’s Democratic opponent for 
the nomination (a conservative who called 
him a “left-wing lizard”) who produced 
witnesses on television to assert that Mr 
Yarborough had accepted $50,000 from the 
celebrated Mr Billie Sol Estes. Charges of 
that kind arc not uncommon in Texas poli¬ 
tics. The Federal Bureau of Investigation 
has supported the Senator’s denial, but the 
Texas State Bureau of Public Safety persists 
in an investigation of its own. Mr 
Yarborough's Republican opponents and, it 
seems, some of his Democratic ones arc doing 
their best to keep the cliarge alive. 

ITius, while Mr Bush is expected 10 do bet¬ 
ter than Mr Goldwater, Senator Yarborough 
look like doing less well than President John¬ 
son and substantially worse than his enemy, 
Governor Connally, in their respective races. 

It would still be surprising if Mr Yarborough 
were to be beaten. But his position in the 
second biggest town, Dallas, is poor while 
his position in the bigges.t, Houston, is not 
good in spite of almost solid Negro and Mexi¬ 
can support. His margin may be narrow. 

P REsiOENi' Johnson’s efforts have been 
directed to achieving the party unity and 
harmony that have so long eluded the Texas 
Democrats, but he has not been wholly suc¬ 
cessful and lus endeavouis suffered a setback 
last weekend when he felt obliged to abandon 
at die last minute a projected campaigning 
tour of the state. The cancellation of the 
President’s tour was a blow not to Governor 
Connally but to Senator Yarborough, who is . 
the present sufferer from factionalism and 
would be the beneficiary if it were overcome 
and who also needs the President’s new 
friendship for him to be displayed as publicly 
as possible. President Kennedy, who had 
many things against him from a Texan point 
of view, carried Texas in i960 against Mr 
Nixon, though by only 46,000 votes. Admit¬ 
tedly this was achieved with Mr Johnson’s 
help. It is not likely that the Texan President 
will lose Texas to Mr Goldwatcr. Whai is 
possible, however, is that the Democrats may 
carry Texas while allowing their liberal wing 
in the state to suffer a reverse in the senatorial 
contest If that happened their evolution into 
a modern party in this state would be further 
delayed. 
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How many TIME Intomational roadora in biwbioaa 
hoM exociitivo or managforial iioaillona? 



Presidents, owners, managing directors, chief engi 
neers, superintendents, department heads. These 
are some of the men who read TIME. Men at the top 
end those whowill soon be theM.(64% have a direct 
hand in company putchases.) In positions of high 
authority, as tiighoinoome eonsumers*-they wield 



influence and buying power vastlyoutof proportion 
to their numbers.To them, time Magazine’s weekly 
evaluations of world business and world affairs 
are a necessity. To you, time is equally necessary 
in aify selective marketing plan in any world market 
Talk to the right people in the right piece... in TIME, 


TIME ASantte.TIME Canada.TIME Latin AMiarlca. TIME Aala.TIME Smith Padfle. And thdr raclonals. 
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who arc admitted in theory. Biy: they would increase by about 
60,000—a small drop in a big buckcr*—the number who act^y 
came in by 

quotas based on national origins. These quotas gre biased ii| favour 
of the soHralled Nordic peoples; 

usually less than half-hUed. The pcq)le who woula benefit arc ihc 
Italian.s, the Greeks, the Poles. 

In their recent speeches in the ** back-lash ” country the Presi¬ 
dent and Mr Humphrey, the Democratic candidate for Vice Presi¬ 
dent, have rubbed in the discriminatory nature of the present 
system and the way it keeps families from being united. By 
implication they have also been able to remind Americans of foreign 
extraction that they, who have experienced discrimination, should 
he the last to practice it against their Negro; neighbours and co¬ 
workers. The Democrats' case is sfrcngthcikd this month by a 
legacy from President Kennedy: the publication of his last book, 
A Nation of Immigrants,” which argues stnmgly for reform of 
an immigration system that judges human beings not on their merits 
and skills but on their racial origins. 
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Counting on the Negroes 


Issue at the Post 

M:W YOttK 

T his week the board of directors of the Curtis Publishing Com¬ 
pany considered the charges of mi.smanagoment against the 
company's president and chairman of the board, Mr Matthew 
Culligan. They were brought by fifteen executives who run 
Curtis's five magarines, most important being the Saturday Evening 
Post. All fifteen threatened to resign should he remain in office. 
The board's initial response, when the charges were made public 
early this month, was to suspend rhe two leaders of the insurrection, 

Mr Clay Blair, editor-in-chief <if all Curtis magazines, and Mr 
Marvjn Kantor, senior administrative officer directly responsible to 
the president himself. Now Mr Culligan has resigned his position 
as President and chief executive officer (though he remains chair¬ 
man of the board) so that he may concentrate on the advertising 
which Curtis, which has lost $34.5 million since 1961, mufi recovesr,; .. 
if it is to survive. Who will replace him as presideill is stijl 
unsettled. 

For the past six monLh.s their complaint has been that Mr 
C^ulligan ignored moves necessary to cut costs, such as disposing 
of Curtis's printing plant and contracting out the printing of th^ 
company's magazines. Moreover, they say, they became alarmed at 
the way he conducted “ exira-editoriar’ business. Last spring 
when some rich deposits of copper ore were discovered by the Texas * 
Gulf Sulphur Company in Chntario, Canada, next to some timbef- 
land owned by Curtis, Mr Culligan, according to his critics, caught 
mining fever. His exciiemciu over the possibility that the vein of 
copper ran under Curtis's land as well sent the company’s shares 
soaring (^they have since come back). Although Curtis had lost 
$2.1 million in the first half of 1964 and was to lose another $4.5 
million in the third quarter, rumours began to circulate that 
company might end the year in the black. Acet^rding to the cntks, 
this was blue-sky nonsense. 

Ironically it was Mr Culligan who brought in mow of the men 
who now oppose hiip, including the two suspended leaders. ^In 
1962, when h6 took command, he set jfboiit Ttorganisxng staff 
cutting costs. By the end of last ydiir Curtis’s losses had drOpjM ' ' 
from $18.9 million in 1962 to $3.4 milBofi and a baidtitig 
lium was suffictc»tly impressed to extend a loah I95 miHionti 
enable the company to pay off shoit-tenn loans ‘thiit vrcit fal$4j 
due. Now that Mr Cultigan's power has been Wlutlled dow^ 
company morale is low and advertising agencies may well have 
struck the Post from their lists. While all the com^tants bear 
scars, the Saturday Evening Post itself may become the real and 
final viciim, at a time when most magazines are doing well. 


ropordon of Amerit^ns 
on the vodng registers 

with Senator Goldwater as the Republican candidate, they can be 
counted on to support' Mr }crfiii8on almost without exception. 
It is esdmated that 95 per cent of the Negroes who go to the polls 
this year will vote for him, compared with only 70 per cent who 
voted for Mr Kennedy in i960. Then over 3 tnillkm Negroes 
voted in the North and about half a million in the South; this 
year the figures may be as high as 4.5 million and 1.5 million 
respectively. In the country as a whole there are some 12 million 
Negroes of voting age, 5 million of them in the South. 

Negro voters occupy unusually strategic positions this year, which 
is why special efforts arc being made to get them on to the. registers 
and into the polling booths, especially in the South; there the 
civil rights Aas mean that Negro^^ cannot now be legally.pre¬ 
vented from registering, even thou^ many of them still do not 
dare, or do not know how, to do so. In the North most of the 
Negroes are found in the few large states on which presidential 
victories depend—for example, in California which Mr Kennedy 
lost in i960 by 36,000 votes and in Illinois which he won by 
9,000. In the South, the Goldwater country where Mr Johnson 
needs every vote he can get this year, the striking increases in 
Negro registration in some states could also mean victory for him. 
But, as is shown by the chart (the figures are incomplete estimates 
of regi.strations) the civil rights crisis has stimulated political in¬ 
terest among white voters in the South as well as among Negro 

ones. In Florida, which Mr 
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Kennedy lost by 47,000 
votes in i960, there arc 
now about 80,000 more 
Negroes on the register, an 
increase of well over 50 per 
cent—but there are also 
nearly 400,000 more white 
voters. The biggest propor¬ 
tionate increase of all in 
Negro registrations, 150 per 
cent, is in South Carolina, 
but there are still only 
about 145,000 registered 
Negro voters in that state 
out of a Negro population 
of 8 s 0,000. 


Death of an Engineer 

M r hhkrkkt hoovrr, the 31st President of the United States, 
from 1929 to 1933, who died at the age of 90 on Tuesday, 
will be remembered not for what he did in the White House, but for 
iMat & did before and afterwards. During his presidential years 
the downward plunge of the American economy carried down with 
it his reputation, hi.s individualist philo.sophy and his Republican 
party. But before that, during and after the first world war, he 
been reaponsiNe feedklg liof only AfnertcHiW but, much 
vitaLat that time, starlnblgt Ruropeaii^ .Mn enthusiasm 
wofk hardly auppents the auggestioo, heard from 

critics, that he sm isolackmitt , tRw does Jiis iaeoond great 
that of Aocktrftisft^ the.:Ajaei^^ after the 

i4ary suggest tint waa ioqpiasafa^ opposed tO‘ esaensions of 
federal power. He looked at all projblems with the eyes of the 
engineer he was trained to be, father than with those of the 
politician which he was not; only when the scientific approach 
was inadequate did he fail. 
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How the Voting Went 


A lthough British^ el^torat^ had 
increased by 500,000 since 1959, the 
topi Labour vote ol 12.2 milliiwa last week 
was actually 11,000 lower than at the general 
election five years ago. The big movements 
were that the Conservative vote (almost 
exactly 12 iBillion) dropped by a million 
and three-qipar^ers compared with 1959, 
and the Libera] vote (3.1 million) rose by a 
millidn and a half; and that 23 per cent 
of die nominal electorate (against just over 
21 per cent [in 1959) 

Including Normern Ireland, the Conserva- 
tivics’ share of die total vote fell exactly 
6 per cent. Labour’s rose by 0.3 per cent, 
and the share of Liberals and others rose 
5*7 per cent On this nationwide basis, 
the ^net swing” from Conservative to 
Labour (so {ar as one can talk of such a 
thing) was therefore only 3.14 per cent. But 
the average net swing per constituency in 
Great Britain—^and also the average net 
swing per marginal constituency^ which is 
whSt mattered~was 3.6 per cent This just 
sufficed to give Labour the net swing of 
over 3} per dent per marginal constituency, 
which all our tables before the event had 


shown were necessary to bru% Mr ,Wilsoi|; 
to power. 

The regional swing, difeted more widely 
than in previous elections^ but once agdo 
this difierence must not ^ exaggerated. Of 
the 24 areas of Great Bruaia shown in oiir 
momitbr table bddw, 19 showed average 
swings from Conservative to l.abour of 
betM^een 2 and 4I per cent. The main except 
tions bn the low side Were the Basteni Coun¬ 
ties (swing of only 1.4 per cent) and the 
Black Country around fiimingham (swing 
of only Z.3 per cent); the exceptions on die 
high side were Merseyside C 7 >i P^t cent) and 
Clydeside (6.1^ per cent). 

The swings also neatly picked up most of 
the seats that everybody had forecast^ Fifty- 
seven of the 62 Labour gains from Gonserv- 
adves came from among the 77 seats which 
we had listed on October loth as easiest for 
Labour to capture; the other five were also 
all on our list of the Conservatives’ most 
Mrginal 150, fdthough Glasgow Polkik was 
bnly' justi Thtee of die four Labodf seats 
of 1959 which were gained by the Conserva^ 
lives were among the six Labour hsd 
the smallest percentage majority last time. 



.The ocher .Llabour loss compared with 1959 
was Smetliwick where Mr Gordon Walker 
V^as unse|i^d with a swing of more than 7 
per cent s|pinst him; although Labour was 
nojt advancing notably even in other pa|ts of 
tfae«&inninfbam area without an immigrant 
prehlem, ntere is no point in disguising 
that this swing was due to the whh^ back¬ 
lash. After allowing for the varying fortunes 
Of the Liberals (their two seats at Bolton and 
Huddersfield presented to Labour by Con¬ 
servative ^^tervention, Orpington retained, 
Bodmin lii Cornwall won, and a surprise 
gsufi of three of the norcbemmost ton- 
Stit^ci^;.^ mainland Scotland in a 1964 
Highland revolt), the net result of all these 
dmtgos is a House of COmirions roll of 317 
Labour MBs, 303 Conservatives, 9 Liberals, 
plus the Speaker. 

Compam with what one would have 
expected fnm the local election results last 
spring, well over a million people deserted 
pibour in the last five months before this 
election. They deserted it for the Liberals, 
or for abmncion, or (rather more mely) 
to return to the ^nservatives. The much 
Continued on page 365 


Votes and Seats of the Parties 


Jn the table below the country has been divided for the purposes of comparison into twenty>6ve regipes. based on sociei end economic homogeneity, although 
widely different in sizo and population. 

THE CCfllfQSITION OF THE REGIONS is generally clear but somb details of Cho boundaries nre as follows^ 'Greaser'tendon includes all boroughs adjacent 
to County of London. Northern Home CounUes extends as hr as Berks (exc'yJmg Abingdon and Newbury), S. Bedford and, in Essex, to Epping. Chelmsford and 
Southend. Alfd-Southcm t.ngland includes the rest of Berks and all Dorset oxcepe West Dorset. South-West €ngtand Includes Briacol and S. Gloucester. Eastern Counties 
includes the Bedford. Peterboro*. Huntingdon and Isle of Ely. Bfack Country includes Birmingham, Wolvorhamptod, Coventry and adjacent boros, also 

Citinock. Solihull. Sutton Coldfield and Nuneaton. N. W. Midiavids includes Salop, rest of Stafford abd Cheshire dp to 'Chestor;'^1luncorn, Knutsford and Macclesfield, 
y^onchester and District includes Eccles, Middleton and Prestwich, Oldham, Staiybridge and Hyde, Cheadle, Altrincham and ail boros, contained within these, 
Merseyside indudes Crosby, Huyton. St, Helens, Widnes and ail WirrnI constituencies. Aest of Lancashire excludes Barrow and Morecambe and Lonsdale. * Yorks 
VShotlen District Includes SowerTsy, Ke}gfiley. Leeds. Wakefield., Colne Valley and boros, contained within these. '^i4(s Coat ond Steel District includes everything in 
W. Riding sodtK of PenistonO, fiemSworth. Normanton. ^Barnsley'and Don Valley. Dumbm ond Teeseide intltides HiddNeebroudly and Cleveland. Tyneside includes alt 
constituencies on the River Tyne as far as Consett on one bank and Newcastle op the other. Glamorgan and Monmouth includes Llanelly. Clydeside includes Glasgow. 
Greenock, Dumbarton and afj Lanarkihife except Lanark. Southern Scotland includes ewrythiog else south of StirlHitg and Fife. 

THE PARTIES HAVE BEEN DiVfOED in the usugl way. inpiuding in the three miun parties any candidatqa; who would accept the party whip if returned to 
Westminster. 
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P6GIONS 
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2 

55,641 

5 1 

1 _ 



... 1 76 9 

+ 1 73 


1959 

660.001 

57-3 

' 23 

403,070 

35 0 

2 

86,293 

7 5 


2,707 

0 2 

77 7 

+ 1-62 


1964 

fM4l3 

48 5 

i 23 

421,389 

34 3 

2 

211,846 

17-1 


1,236 

• 1 

... ! 77-5 

-4:86 

South'Weit England. 

1955 

! 675,194 

52 6 i 24 

500.073 

39 <0 

6 

i2'5j0 

8-4 

1 «4a 

... 

' r-i 

78 6 

‘ +Ir48 


1959 

1 677.284 

506 

25 

453.576 

33*9 

4 

ao«. 2 »a 

15 6 

1 1 

... 


80-9 

-1-1153 


1964 

612.099 

41 1 


44«,n4 

32 9 

4 

308,445 

28<8 

1 ^ 



... j Tf^i 

-2 81 

South'West Midlands. 

1955 

502.316 

54 9 

i 15 

3«3.(H4 

43 0 

6 

10.483 

20 

1 *■* 

1.274 

01 

... i 78-9 

-klM 


1959 

509.401 

52 3 


378.375 

38 8 

4 

86,062 

8-8 

• 

142 

Nog. 


81-0 

•fO 76 


1964 

1 476,841 

46 9 

1 16 

391,889 

381 

1 

147,418 

14 5 

... 

1,828 

• '1 

... i 88-4 

-2 It 

Black Country... 

1955 


46-7 8 

715.716 

51 6 

24 

19.698 

14 


3.076 

02 ! ... 

75 0 

-I-306 


1959 

7»m 

49 3 

; 13 

689,606 

47 9 

19 

35.504 

2 5 

1 ^ 

4,246 

0-3 ' ... 

76 4 

4 3 IS 


1964 

wow 

46-4 

' 18 

673,795 

47-6 

22 

00,283 

1-7 1 ... 

3417 

• 3 

... 

TJ» 

-1 33 

North-West Midlands. 

1955 

436.418 

52 0 12 

392,693 

46 8 

8 

9,451 

I-I 

1 



... ! 77 9 

42-10 


I9S9 

467.124 

52 1 

1 13 

396.054 

44-2 

7 

33.157 

3 7 



... 

... { 80-9 

+ 1-35 


1964 ; 419,714 

46-3 

» 

482,136 

43 1 

» 

92^5 

18-8 


1428 

• 2 

... 7».t 

-2 18 

East Midlands. 

1955 

775.545 

46 8 

IS 

858.136 

51 7 

22 

23.849 

14 

j 

916 

0-1 

78 7 

+2-36 


1959 1 821.445 

47-1 1 17 

851.435 

48-9 

20 

68,360 

3 9 


1,331 

0 1 

... 1 80-7 

4-T63 


1964 

736J66 

42 8 

14 

841.735 

47 9 

23 

175,730 

10-8 

1 

1,179 

• 1 

... * 79 5 

-2 13 

Eastern Counties.. 

1955 

534.205 

525 

18 

467,073 

45 9 

S 

16,561 

1-6 

' 




794 

40-56 


1959 

536.840 

510 

20 

434,236 

41 2 

4 

77.753 

7-4 

1 

3.744 

0-4, 

-P- ‘ 

80 7 

41-58 


1964 

SI7.3SI 

47-3 

'* 

441,649 

40 4 

1 

134,439 

12 3 

i *" 

m 

Nog. 

... 

80 4 

. -1 42 

Yorkshire Coal and Steel District 

1955 

252,457 

34 1 

3 

485.625 

65 7 

13 

_ 


I 

1,461 

0 2 


77-2 

41-24 


1959 

270.479 

34 6 

3 

503,910 

64 5 

13 

5,119 

0 7 

i ... 

1,373 

0 2 


80 2 

40 82 


1964 

ni.m 

30 0 

2 

488.908 

61 6 

14 

Mjm 

4 1 


2,117 

• 3 

... 

76 7 

-2 84 

Manchester and District. 

1955 

500.547 

520 

M 

436.885 

45-4 

II 

24.775 

2 6 1 ... 




75 6 

; 4147 


1959 

488.676 

49-4 

10 

454,572 

45 9 

12 

46.442 

4 7 

! ,,, 




78 3 

1 -159 


1964 

381,383 

415 

6 

424,691 

45 7 

16 

117,333 

12 6 


1,947 

8 2 

... , 7i-4 

-J-M 

i 

Merseyside. 

1955 

414.128 

53 2 

10 

361,527 

46 4 

8 




2,928 

0 4 

... 72 8 

41-49 


1959 

435.798 

53-2 

10 

373,806 

45 6 

8 

9,819 

12 

... 

... 

... 

... I 75-8 

40 40 


1964 

334,251 

43 8 

8 

381,411 

49 1 

12 

56,781 

7-3 

... 

1424 

0 2 

... : 73-6 


Rest of Lancashire.. 

1955 

636.518 

49 8 

IS 

616,132 

48-2 

13 

24,827 

19 

1 

1,567 

0-1 


79-2 

1 4 1 12 


1959 

628.840 

47 4 

14 

614,599 

46-4 

14 

79,229 

6 0 

1 

2.834 

0 2 

TT- 

81 8 

-0 27 


1964 

151,788 

42 4 

14 

617,170 

47 1 

19 

130,345 

10-0 

... 

988 

0 1 

... 

79-4 

-3 85 

Yorkihfre Woollen District. 

.1955 

415.209 

43-4 

7 

482,739 

50-4 

14 

59,471 

6 2 

1 




79 0 

42-00 


1959 

434,519 

44 6 

8 

470,745 

48 3 

13 

69.121 

7-1 

1 

a . « 


_ 

80 8 

4 1 67 


•964 

367,820 

39 3 

1 

448,164 

47 3 

17 

127,312 

13 6 

... 

928 

• f 

... 

78 S 

-2 00 

English Border Counties. 

1955 

212.796 

49 0 1 6 

206.172 

47 5 

5 

15,030 

3 5 


368 

0 1 

79 4 

1 4 1 83 


1959 

218,412 

48 5 

6 

215,006 

47 8 

5 

16,586 

3 7 




81 5 

1 -0 39 


1964 

191,187 

42 8 


201.184 

46 0 

6 

40,377 

9 0 

... 

I roi045 

22 : ... 

80-5 

-1 98 

Rest of Yorkshire. ' 

1955 

357,362 

56 6 

12 

252.165 

39 9 

3 

22.032 

3 5 



1 

75 5 

40 62 

> 

1959 

367,782 

55 4 

12 

243,807 

36 8 

3 

51,895 

7 8 



1 

78 0 

1 41 02 

i 

1964 

328,487 

49 1 

II 

236,458 

35 3 , 

4 

103,007 

IS 4 

... 

‘iil65 

12 ; ... 

n 2 

-247 

Durham and Teetiide. 

1955 

277,996 

41 0 

1 

400,363 

59 0 i 

12 



... 


! 

79-4 

42 26 

1 

1959 

290,756 

40 4 


415,012 

57 6 : 

10 

1*4,576 

2 0 

-- t 

t •* 

‘ ... 

82-0 

' 40 40 


1964 

247,510 

31 9 

... 

410,147 

19-6 

11 

29,911 

4-3 

... 

1,157 

8-21 ... 

79-8 

-3 20 

Tyneside. 

1955 

227.945 

42 8 


299,745 

56 3 

10 1 

5.062 

1-0 1 ... 


j 

77 S 

+ 1-72 


1959 

242,212 

43 5 


307.497 

55 3 : 

9 

6.525 . 

12 

fTS 

eat 

... 

80 1 

40 87 


1964 

289.498 

39 8 

* 

388,972 

18 6 1 

10 ' 

7327 

1-5 

... 

132 

8-1 ) ... 

78 1 

-3 57 

Glamorgan and Monmouth . i 

IMS 

302.822 

32-4 


607.620 

65-0 

20 




24.429 

2-6 ; ... 

78 7 

42-44, 

1 

1959 

318.224 

32-3 


621.973 

63-1 1 

19 

• ta 

_ 

T-T 

45,200 


82-4 

40-89 


1964 

261,814 

279 


619,748 

61 3 

20 

21,273 

2 7 

... 

39406 

41 1 ... 

1 

79-4 

' -3 27 

Rest of Wales . 

1955 

126,044 

25-3 

3 

218.070 

43 7 i 

7 

104.095 

20-9 

3 

50,644 

10-2 ! ... 

81-4 

-1-94 


1959 

168.1 M 

33 2 

3 

219,474 

43 4 

8 

78.951 

15 6 

2 

39,321 

7 8; ... 

83 0 

« 

' 

1964 

119,994 

32-1 


1 2l7.2n 

43-7: 

8 

80.841 

16-1 

2 

39.601 

8-8 ... 

•1-6 


Clydeside . i 

1955 

407.990 

46 9 

8 

452.537 , 

52 0 

16 




9,090 

11 ! ... 

74 8 

41-84 


1959 ' 

402.213 

44 0 

6 

486,625 

53 3 

18 

fisii 

14 

--- 

11,893 

1-3 1 ... 

78-3 

' -2 06 


1964 I 

322,464 

17-3 

» 1 

107,071 

18-6 

22 

16,160 

19 

■ ab 

18,807 

2 2 1 ... 

76 1 

-6 86 

Southern Scotland . 

1955 

561,459 

50 2 

15 

526.950 

47-2; 

14 

14,755 

1-3 


14.329 

1-3 1 ... 

77-4 

i 40-55 


1959 

571.694 

48-2 


556.961 

47-0 1 

16 

45,475 

3 8 


11,697 

1-0 ... 

80-2 

-0-93 


1964 ; 

494,404 

4I>2 

12 

171,370 

48-0 

17 

•6,224 

7 2 

... 

42,736 

3 6 ... 

80-1 

-4 08 

Northern Scotland . 

1955 ' 

304.493 

54 8 


208,571 

17 5 i 

4 

32.518 

5 9 

1 

10,562 

19 : ... 

71-3 

41 93 


1959 , 

298.583 

52-6 


201.687 

3S-5 ' 

4 

50.667 

89 

1 

I7.2S6 

3 0 ... 

74-0 

-0-10 

1 

1964 , 

212,849 

44^3 

It . 

201,223 

18 3 : 

4 

97421 

17-1 

4 

l•4•8 

3 3 ... 

71-1 

-4 81 

Northern Ireland . 

1955 ' 

. 442.647 

68 5 

10 ' 

35.614 

5 5 , 





168,360 

26-0 i 

2 

74 0 

• 


1959 , 

445,013 

77-2 

12 

44,370 

7-7 

• •• 1 

3!293 

0-6 


•3.477 

14-5 1 

2 

65-9 



•964 j 

481,897 


12 , 

j 

102.767 

16 1 ! 

1 

17414 

1, 

... 

II64I6 

18 2 ... 

1 

71-6 

• 

TOTAL. 

1955 1 

13.310.891 

49-7 

345 

12.417.648 

46 4 

277 1 

722.400 i 

2-7 

6 

306.718 

12 ; 

2 

76-8 

42 08 


1959 1 

13.763.128 1 

49*4 

166 

12,216.166 

43*8 

358 , 

1,642,527 1 

5‘9 

6 

240.917 ' 

0-9 ; ... 

78-7 I 

4MI 

' ( 

1964 1 

_L 

12,881,486 

4.-4: 

184 

l2,a8M86 

46*1 ; 

W 

3.899411 ‘ 

1 

111 

f . 

348411; 

13 i 

... , 

n . 1 

-314 


* Not calculatod btcaui* of dMoront party acructur* or dHVaront numbers of candidates from major parties. 































Hardworking faola make MercechMh; 
Benz economy more than Just a 
claim 


Mercedes-Benz trucks work hard and long. 
Lug heavy ioa/ds through tough 
conditions. Use fuel sparingly. Are easy 
to maintain. These are tacts - facts that 
lead to real profit. 


Here's one reason why. In a Mercedes-Benz 
engine, torque develops almost evenly over 
the entire range. In fact, the engine delivers 
maximtim torque at half speed. This 
means fsst pick up and a really efficient 
use of fuel. One basic reason why 
Mercedes-Benz trucks are so economical. 
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‘’JUPIT£«" 3.5 toft Truck 


* JUPITER JUNIOR " 2 ton Truck 


"CANTER" 2 ton Truck 


■ WlTSUBtSHI 360 


iftqTORING 
liil THE MILLIONS 


Fuse T4>0, 6,5 Truck 


DEBONAIR 


<SOtT 100ft 


FUSO T3ao, 8 ton Truck 




BMiJUfY mmMSYwtm^ %.tm 

HtiatfOfRMi 

Manmoti'chijpkyft* Japan Cabia Address.HISHUUTOKYO ~ 

Telex TK 2874 (HISHtJU) 




FUSO 4K 200. Crane Truck 


Automobile production is an important Kern among 
Mitsubishi's varied activities, and business or pleasure, 
Mitsubishi offers a vehicle for every purpose. 

Noted for its depeirdabili^, high performance and 
operating economy, each vehicle proudly bears the 'Three 
Diamonds’ mark, the sign of excellence in engineering. 


FUSO T390« Conerato A^xar Trdck 
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maligned public opinion polls and 
(apparently, though they were kept secret) 
some Conservative canvass returns alone 
spotted that this ^eat army ums on. the 
rightward move; Labour canvass returns 
once again proved to be nonsense. The 
final Daily Telegraph Gallup poll and Daily 
Mail National Opinion Poll were remark¬ 
ably cloSc to the result. 

Did the Liberals lose this election for 
Otmservativts, and has the “ pto-Conserva- 
tivc bias** in the electoral system 
appeared ? IR seati tirherc there were new 
Liberal int(efveittions compared with I959, 
the average net swing froip Qtns^ervative to 
-Labour, was 4.2 per cent hisr week, in 
straight fights it waS 3.5 per cent, and in 
scats with Liberal Candidates both times 
3.3 p^ cent. There is Some evidence here 
that new Liberal appearances do still hurt 
the Conservatives, but the difference codld 
only have been at most between the re^:lec- 
tion of a Conservative Government wh^but 
an ovcral! majority and the present Labour 
Government with, a ti^ ovcrtiU majWty. 
The former posidOn might. Well have been 
more unfortunate for the Conservative 
* party in the long run. 

Our final tables show that Labonr 
with 44.2 per cent Of the vote, against the 
Conservatives’ 4^.4 per cent, are 14 ahead 
of the Conservatives in,seats. To that ekterif, 
the supposed “biai^* in the electoral 
system in favour of the Conservatives haS 
disappeared.. This is because the movement 
to the suburbs has swollen the electorate in 
many Tory scats ; the average 
MP now represents 4,000 more people mini 
the average Labour MP does, and this df- 
sets the advantage to the Conservatives of 
Labour's huge wasted majorities ” in min- 
^ ing areas and elsewhere. The next review of 
constituency Ipoundacics, due under present 

The House of Commons 
October 1964 

Age «nil. Education 

Numbar of MPa 



Cone* 

l*aboor 

Agv group : 

2i-29. 

3 

1 

30-39 . 

54 

43 

, 40-49 . 

93 

79 

4 50-59 .;. 

106 

107 

60-09 .. 

45 

70 

70 and over. 

3 

17 

Average age ... 

49i 

m 

School : 


1 

Eton.... 

67 . 

. 2. 

Harrow. 

1.7. 

' r— 

Other pul^. schoolf 



Grammar and . , ^ 
Secondary. ........ 

57 

, 155' 

Etementary...: -., 

Further Eduvatfoli t 

- 6 


Oxford... .1. .vv. 

93 . 

42 

Cambridge.'... 

■ ^ -r> . 

. ' 29 i 

Other, universitlea* 

£9. 

. 74t' 

Military coUlfgeet. #r;. 

22 


Tacbpl^lend adult 
edu^cation qolifiopa 

10 

59 
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legislation before 1969^ would presumably 
—again, under present law—have to create 
more suburban seats to meet the flow of 
population and would thus tend to restore 
the “built-in bias” in tl^ Qoi^servgtiycs* 
favour again." Will the LaiJouf Sovenunc^^^ 
take statutory steps to delay this reviews and 
thus cause a major parliamentary row ? 

Labour’s parliamentary position is 
uncomfortable enough as it is. The 
“ swing ” needed to rob Labour of i^s over¬ 
all parliamentary majority dtVihd n^t 
general election is a “ swing ” of only four 
wonhy citizens of Brighton Keiupiown 
(Labour majority last^week'y) and of 14 
burghers df EiHng North (Labour majority 
last week 27)—in siudstical terms, a swing 
of 0.0005 per cent, which is not a swing 
but‘an uneasy joke. The hie danger for 
Labour is that some rime in thw Parli^ent, 
perhaps while the usual mid-term swjtng 
against the Gkjvcrhment of the day is hi 
progress, deaths Or other misfortunes may 
arivc them to more than two hy-elcctions 
in seats where their hold is still unsure. In 
this case their overall majority might suffer 
and the Government fall. 

T his is where patt of the accompanying 
tables, showing the struaure of the new 
House of Commons^ .might beuxme most 
macabrcly ,relevant./:Tfae tables show that 
Labour is .still an older parliamentary party 
than ithc iTorics,; it has 87 of -fks 317 MPs 
Over the age of 6d.,’,Our research also shows 
that the class structure and legalistic bias 
of the two parliamentary parties remains 
, {iisfppp^t^gly unimpaired. Rather more 
than oiie out of every five Conservative 
MPs in the new House arc old Etonians* 
Rather' mbit than half of all' Conservatlvi# 
MPs have been to either Oxford or'Cam¬ 
bridge. One out of every four is a bardscer 
or solicitor, about twice as many as on tte 
Labour side ; altogether, about 20 per cent 
of the House has had a legal traimng. 

On the Labour aide, the yo-odd ex^cdieja 
forth by far the leegest professiohal 
There ate still ^ome 20 ex^nminent and a 
handhd of ex-railway and GPO workers, 
as well as a score who have been in various 
ddlled wades and another score who have 
had some tcduiical engineering training. 
Trade union officers are stiff well repre¬ 
sented. On the mteffectual ” side, a 
Labour MP—if not a teacher—is most 
likely to have been a broadcaster, Journalist 
or public relations officer. No more than ten 
could be described as being, hard-headed 
businessmen—cbmfiany director or senior 
manager. Only two Labou^ ;Ml*s arc 
described as farmers. 

Fifty or ,30 Conservadve MPs are des¬ 
cribed, as company directors, often in con¬ 
junction With sonic odier ciccupaition—a 
good many imiist be so, or ^will be so. 
Oyer thir^ Coh^i^sttives ^81^ described ^ 
farmers t^jlihdow'nefs- About qna m five 
ihd bi(c in three 
Laibqyr Jiff s ^ it «c toe % mother, 
dn 4,16^ cQ]i^. Fcrii^ lbe most 
mark^ i^ge fr^ tbc ,ol4;i&ysi>a. 
Tory, sidb is of 



rfufWer 
...tb.SPmq university an^ all bwi.lS tq.O;tford 
or Cambridge. Founceii arc old Etonians, 
Twelve are barristers, two solicitors. Twelve 
are described as journalists, authors or tele¬ 
vision commentators, including among 
these some barristers. About thirteen are 
,CQin|Mny directors, some of these being also 
^ thc'hilndozcn or so farmers. 

Among the 44 Labour MPs under 40, 
thirteen have l^n to Oxford ^r CambridgCj, 
and a slightly farger number to other 
versitics. There is one olid Etonian among 
them, four barristers and two sdlidtorS. 
Teachers, university .iecturecs, journalists, 
economists, skilled manual workers—the 
mixture here, too, seems much as befpit, 
except tlMt the manual woikcrs fiend ib rbe 
more skilled. The mining mdustryv fior 
instance, is represented by a mining jemfu* 
man. Perhaps surprisbgly, the younger 
MPs also tend to have served their time on 
local OQunc^s—about .18 have done so oti 
the Tory: skle and 15 on the Inbour side. 

Such, m broad summary^ is the Faifia- 
ment CO which the Brid^ people have 
entrusted their iihmediafie fiituac. Laboixr 
enters this i^iament in power, bat with 
the uncmnfortahlejriknowlnige tint ;ir has 
actually attracted fewer votes'than''in its 
supposedly .devastatii^ defeat of 1959. The 
Conservatives enter it having lost one and 
three quarter mUlkm voces in five years: 
there is some evidcncei tfadt they dre Sdli 
holding their ground with recent oonvetts 
among skilled maidial wockers (eu their 
wives!), but that there has been t great 
dcfnmire; from them among tir growing 
whife collar classes. The liberals a&ie did 
well in the eketioa. With an moira one and 
a half million votes, bur only nine seats# 
have come aecood in 50 bdn- 
sdcuencies; in most of these they have won 
over a quarter of the vbte, and are poised 
for potoibie future gains thebe. But Liberal 
gaias in these seats next tunc mfgMt ha^e 
been much more litwly it'it had been a 
Conservative Oovernment wWdi had beeti 
narrowly elected—instead of a'^Labour otie» 
whidi, if it is perhaps more fiabk 
to scare votes r^ back fo the Cunservitive 
side. The Tories* image as a party for 
which it is sometimes respeaabfe for pro- 
gfcssives to voce has nor b^; d^royed in 
ffiisetecticm. 
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BOOKS 


The Wrong Lines 


YttgosUivia at flic Paris Peace Confer¬ 
ence: A Study in Frontiennaking 

By Ivo J. Lcderer. 

Yale University Press, 366 peges. 6 oe, 

M r lbderer has made a valuable addi¬ 
tion to the flow of specialist studies 
on the 1919-20 resettlement of Europe. 
Basing himself on a comprehensive anal3^i8 
of the material already in print—the biblio¬ 
graphy is most impressive—and joining to 
that what few western scholars can bring to 
bear, a knowledge of the eastern European 
knguajges, he has also been able to make 
use ot unpublished archives, noubly the 
papers of Trunibic» the Jugoslav Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, the papers of the 
American Commission to Negotiate the 
Peace*' and the archives of the Italian 
Foreign Office. On the other hand, despite 
cIm intricacy eff all this material and not¬ 
withstanding the professional academic skill 
with which he has handled it, he has man¬ 
aged to produce an account that is clear 
anipitghfy readable. His book can be re- 
commcncM not only to scholars but also to 
the general reader who wishes to tmder- 
stand the problems involved in the resettle¬ 
ment of Europe, and especially of eastern 
Euro|^, after we first world war. 

This Is all the more the case because the 
difficulties and struggles that surrounded 
the formation of Jugoslavia were typical 
products of the dilemma that existed 
throughout eastern and south-eastern 
Europe. The Jugoslav state that resulted 
from the treaties of St Germain, Neuiily, 
Trianon and Rapallo found tl^t some 
720,000 members of ks south Slav races 
could not be included within its borders; 
and that they were dispersed among Italy, 
Austria, Hungary, Rumania and Bulgaria. 
On the other hand, its population 12 
millions included 231,000 Rumanians, 
467,000 Magyars and 505,000 Germans, to 
speak only of the larger minorities. In both 
of these directions the settlement contra¬ 
vened the principles of nationality and self- 
determination on which it professed to be 
based. This divergence was partly due to 
the need to draw frontiers that were geo¬ 
graphically and militarily logical in circum¬ 
stances in which centuries vi racial dispersal 
had ignored geographical and strate^c 
But the criteria of security and 44 buity 
were no more able to be applied in full than 
were those of ethno^ai^y. The new 
country's frontiers, cchnicaily imperfect but 
viable and geographically sound in the case 
of those with Albimia, Bulgaria and Austria, 


were artificial both ethnically and militarily 
on the Italian and Rumanian sides. Even 
so, they conflicted on these sides not only 
with the understandable aspirations of the 
Jugoslavs but also with solemn promises 
made by France and Great Britain to Italy 
and Rumania in the course of the war. 
When even its own component races fell 
short of umty and cohesion—^it was officially 
The Kingdom of Serbs, Croats and 
Slovenes " until it took the name of Jugo¬ 
slavia in 1929—it is not to be wondered at 
that the new state struggled under a terrible 
burden, a burden that it shared with all its 
neighbours. 

Ml Lederer is not the first to point this 
out. The conflict between the ‘‘benefi¬ 
ciary" and the "victim" sutes that re¬ 
sulted from the settlement in eastern 
Europe; the situation in which each of the 
eastern Europmn states was both a l^ne- 
ficiary and a victim in relation to some of 

Patient 

Journey from Obscurity, Wilfred Owen, 
lg 93-1918 : {Menmrs of the Oroert Family 
n. Youth) 

By Harold Owen. 

Oxford University Press» 301 pages. 355, 

I N continuing these reflections on his own 
life and times (for Wilfred figures in it 
largely as a youthful grey eminence, not as 
the central subject of the book) Harold 
Owen gives a picture of genteel Edwardian 
poverty so luminous and free of bitterness 
as to arouse the rage and wonder of his 
reader. Rage, or outrage, is apt as the 
response to me long-dead but long-remem¬ 
bered philistinism and snobbism of 
Owen parents ; wonder is for the large for¬ 
giveness Mr Owen has been able to extend 
not only to these well-meaning executioners 
of his early gift but also to the spoiled, vin¬ 
dictive, egocentric and cold creature that 
was his elder brother Wilfred. 

In the first volume of this three-part work 
Mr Owen made it dear that Wilfred was 
as a child not the faintest sketch of the 
master-spirit of compassion and pity that 
now (even more since Britten's "War 
Re(][uiem ") has its secure place in the col¬ 
lective consdenoe of Europer In this second 
part the pertrait is—h seems Rlimst by 
inadvertence—amplified into that of a young 
man idolised by his parents, hero- 
worriiipped by his younger brother and 
regrettably infatuated with a Georgian, 
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the others ; the fact that none of them had 
the internal stability and the military via¬ 
bility that were required if the resulting 
international unrest was to be contained— 
th^ main sources of the chaos that pre¬ 
vailed throughout eastern Europe between 
the two world wars have long been widely 
recognised. So has the f^t t^L raven the^ 
conjimction of the ethnical and historical 
condition of the area with the spread to the 
area of the aspiration of national self-deter¬ 
mination, the chaos was not to be avoided. 
What Mr Lederer does in his book, though 
not always of set design, is to make the 
reader reflect on how few were the people 
in the area to whom this aspiration mat¬ 
tered ; on how little they or the sutesmen 
of the major powers understood the likely 
consequences of a settlement of the kind 
in which, however unavoidably, they par- 
ucipated; and also, perhaps, on how close 
is the parallel since the second world war 
in wide areas beyond Europe, where the 
same conjunction and the same inevitability, 
but also the same blindness towards the 
conscqucmccs, have been such prominent 
features in the situation. 

Merit 


Brooke-ish, vision of himself as I'ost. With 
this vision the elder Owens were apparently - 
able to agree, for they exhausted on it the 
meagre rerources to which their pride and 
determination to remain genteel in effect 
condemned them. 

All very well for Wilfred—or very ill? 
The terms of his bargain were exceptionally 
hard, being in the main his bondage to an 
Oxfordshire parsonage' and the academic 
coaching of the parson in exchange for the 
chores of a sub-curate. He rebelled, or des¬ 
paired, and left for the Berlitz language 
school at Bordeaux, nursing still the Poet 
that was to be so utterly extinguished by 
the real poet of the war. Through it all he 
seems to have remained unapproachable ; 
to have been oblivious of the sacrifices— 
imposed or self-imposed—of the rest of the 
family. 

Harold was a painter, ready at an early 
age to teach but denied the chance first by a 
government ukase setting a lower age-limit 
to qualifiers and again by his father's—and 
perhaps his mother’s—desire that he should 
not stand in the way of Wilfred's advance ; 
that he should, in effect, take his extra 
mouth away from the family larder as soon 
as possible. This he did uy going to sea 
and abandoning his hopes. It is of these 
events that he writes and, as in the first 
volume, writes with the precise courage of 
the physiologist dissecting a decidedly dan- 
Contmued on page 403 
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A SURVEY OF THE WORLD'S MOTOR TRADE 

THr MOTOR TRADL—RfcSALE PRICt MAIN1 f-NANCh AND AFTER PAGE 373/SELLING CARS 
ABROAD PAGE 37>/CURRFN7 CARS COMPARED PAGE 382/SELLING EIGHT MILLION CARS 
A YEAR PAGE 384/SEEN BUT NOT READ—A STUDY IN ROAD SIGNS PAGE 388/THE COST 
OF MATURITY PAGE 381 / GOODIFS FOR THE RRRM RRRM BOYS PAGE 392 / WHY BE 

FAIR WHEN YOU CAN BE PROFITABLE ? PAGE 396 












MOTORS TSB eicx»«»mist ocrostat Ui im 




This is Nissan's Opi)ania Plant, the 
largest pi^'nger car plant in the Fiir 
East. 

Manufactured here are Japan’s mast 
popular small car the “Datsun” and 
Japan’s most luxurious cu, "Cedric”. 

Th^ are not ondp vrtll accepted in 


the domestic market, but are absolutely 
leading in export. 

For the first 7 months of '64, they have 
held almost 60% of 'the total Ji^anese 
car export volume. 

You \riU meet happy Datstm drivers 
in over (90 countries around the world. 


DATSUN 


Japan’s Ursast Expertar «f Auetpinobllet 
iliiiMiiiMiiM ce„ LTD./n^^ 

IWinLSMl CMItl NISHli TOKYO tMW NISMOTKKtM 
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(^pany mjftititaining its own navy? Not too upusual let us pro4uce any or all 29 dilferent models of Iruct^, vani^nd 

when you icansider tint ToyeKDgyo: 8 endB 96 /ifojf its total output automobiles, simultaneously; No chaise overs or work stoppages 

Yi« Shipe. Our fleet of 68 oc^ toing flilps are the most sensible, are requiited. We also have the world’s only- conveyorized test 

ccmipiiilea^ fhstest way to i^et'our products to their destinations. bench line. Here, hundreds of engines are scrutinized whh greater 

^nd ^.cm are protechsddamages normally incurred care, and in far less t^ than withe static test bench operatjon, 

in over>land shipping. They arrive at the dealers as bright and . All this has made ToyO Hogyo one Of Japan's leading nianit" 

shiny na. the day Jthey came off .the assembly line. .iacturers. We now kav«.-17t000em{4«)i«es turning out three end 

This is just one example of Toyo Kogyo’s philosophy. We four-wheeled trucks, vut<iahlt 0 aiB.‘»i|tb^v 8 ^siftibiiilfdfllloIs, 

aet out build sahi and: icnspte^ transportsitlbhL , 'This Ihi^s gaitg^ l^kff .iesin coated sand (for casting), and |K>ch..drin 8 , 

can aii|d^|truck 8 th|^. t|re ;bpi|t stiu^Iy, with ho; utip^essary ^Ver- . We hlt^ g Cui^ent corporate Cjitpitel of J^3e,000,00p'«f^!l5li564 

hangs op-frills,'< Aatd'ht^dtefianM'Vein, transporting'ourvehitsles atQChhdSibn, 

by ship k the most sane and sensible way to do miafaiess.. , H y5>g^ intktlisted in seeing .Opr fl^ljltjes, why hdf. /Cbblact 

Another example he found in T<^oKogyo*8uii!tiueassem.v : TdtdljKtflyo flidijekt tinte yop Visit .Wtl gnd 
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the beM 


l<i» fc»<4 ^*^^lt^^1Ww^l» i V»ltf»T:.. bui w’w ilonf tt 

Th» 1966 Vohrb Mm ilrt m«9n)fle«m.'!th0 MMfylMtdr hM tiaen t^tngthened tven more by 
:'t (PW rJ |l f. 4M h i<l >» 9 ^pMmm We^MM wlWete MJrMeilMK^ihd Tyras 

awitiop ie t|M 1800S. Firont eaet behe are,'4e eiwi^ flnjrf.tp all care. 
jijja| i <|j »^ eN.BleMin j> pa>i H ^ l y apwtinc aioipeei by the imy irem fH6b, aloned 

x i i mlttl^ml hub capp. Ae;for eomlhit, ihf^ming must 
jMIHim tM ti^V’iWIlU^igijiiji^ ^ial ho«(-g«eM It laMy It. Completely niiiw u^olstary, 
■ er w e il o w al front earn yvMt e uiA)ug himMir a^iustment for supreme comfort, and a warm air 
duot to much imjaroyod circulation of air, making the interior ^1 luxury. 

/'|^^.|s|ifiil|i^iC^^'nm'hin'’^ power' assialed upper rear door which ^ai|k'|o rafa^W finger 
Vaf*ioii.^|.||hia car will ba fitted with servo afapm.'ltHsc!|#l^ on the 

Mfoam^iptiiidintrcriili^^i&^country the Vglva 1^T.2'*t|a#Ciaupa(ijliiipjhi^ above). 
1(1^1 amw olasn llfifi»'' *wfrJm tha aafoly l^i^q|^.'iiiit^;E'do4r^ihisio4l^^ appeal 


I'i, 


131 ft:'.;;: 

single QbA (76 HMiyt.) £99iij#|l 

Single CgiHbj(76 Mid40^t4c)ll 

' V., 

Twin Carba (96 b.h.p.) 

Pirelli Cinturato tyres £1,099.18.9 

S ^TE CAR (overdrive extra) 

iMa.^jiCMi.'.AP«iP fa4titP<l:«i4iaH! 
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manwcmi^ 


retail mototr trade xtm be 
lepeoideim^e. But it wiU 
in the pdong and organisatiraial 
so make a i>reviQudy sumne 
power of its motley, So The 
j concentrated not on the 
the industry’s prodticta) but on the 


sellhtS add Europe and the United States. 


THE 





TRADE—RESALE 


PRICE maintenance and AFTER 


I f 

Our dealers aaeatened by wholesale 

invaito iSam biede** as a result cf the endi^ of resale 

price ftaintenuice. Tlv Mde ab a esiau is ^ 
set apart from the xisit w retaulbipaiieess pf the ithportance of whole¬ 
salers (whether they are Odlisd car dtafrawtoi^ w of spare parts) 
who do a great deal of the stoch-lreldwi and marta^ag that the retailer 
cai!uiot afford aod which the Bridah hMuufoctiner, up to now, has 
avoided—unlBce the Americans. Most retail units ^e arc small and 
historically short of cash. Even now, of the forQr-two car distributors 
quoted on the Stock Exchange, only one has a market valuation of 
more than jClO million, and four of over £3 million. Of the 46,842 
organisations in the trade, over a half showed turnovers in 1962 of less 
^ thw £5fi00 a year, and only 288 of over ,£1 million. 

Retail trade as a whole is not likely to expand at the same rate as the 
whole apparatus of the motoring industry in the next few years—which 
adds to the trade’s fears that other shopkeepers might turn to cars. 
But changes seem likely to be patchy, with some seaors like repairs 
and the sale of second-hand cars largely unchanged. The one field in 
which price^fring is already endemic, the selling of petnd and oil, 
has undergone some change, but it has been slow. It is in the sale of 
new cars and of replacements and accessories that the major threat is 
seen. Even here v^t will probably happen'is an acceleration of existing 
trends, rather than any holocaust of small men.” 

4 The threat to established dealers in new vdbides could come from 
department stores (or the bigger supermarkets), which might ocploit 
their centralised buying powiec^-«ad have the resources to establMt 
proper afrec-sales service facilities. Such newcomers might not reduce 
the price to the consaimer very mucdi, but oould well harm the smail 
dealer and ignore the wholesaler (distributor) entirely. They could 
also—as thqr have in Other ressail fields—ceduce the presem excessive 
price of credit to the public. The second threat is the-man-in-the- 
field-with^IOO-new-Vamd^^Vivas-he-is^sclling-oiff^ He would 
rely on cut prioes tyod^ Hlfa w after sides s^Vice. Since ^blishod 
dealers have tmoTe sOtvice wOrit frian they'can enpe'witfal, the ' 
outlook for.ai^pe Ivho haa l^odghf a,iiew <|ar outside^ me usmd'dHbk^ 
would bt bleiOc. AWe fo;iportiuu^ sum ,, 

competing only for the lO pef cent of this ttlKle mat is strnpft Dtiymg' ' 

An 






flf new can. m 

inetts r '! f’i 

The principal deh»rpat to d(|nrtmeQt at^tts oufj^ he 
die sheer otganiMtiM^ iintf wotdd have t6^% «ip ee'wnih 

__ £! __ -. .**1 ■ _J'_f_£__ its __ ."- 


their name for qualito of aorvice in aelfing i:ipi% ipul'tbeilSKiC 
that they are centtauy aitedt SbOwrooma i(a Hfif cu piiSc 
occupy so nnich space that fas In Ameriioli)*dih*inide may tend 
to move even fvrdier avnt^ ftcm dw om p tm of teem dnm it 
has already. ' ^ 

The rituatioa with spare parts k very diSeteht! k k hem 
that major eruptions will certainly happen. Indeed, to a great 
extent they already have. 

T he three major fatt-moving items, spStldng {dugs, 
batteries and tyres, will share most of the limeiight; 
no supermarket Oj^ator ia going to give honsetoom to 
other than a handful (d the 15,00b items in the Lucas catalogue!, 
for instance. With j^ugs, the severest war can be expected. 
^ter^^^l^^^^^^op^i^CttaamiBskxiCTgiasked 

attalllkom Smitfa's jLldde *and‘Fords (Anto* 

Hlek* Ford mtqr not be & only Amdufacturer anxious to 
prain^ itt owp brand tbiroiq^ its tilixibutturs and dealers. 
In ifk kaf tte numnhutitzers may UgNt to teta% their very 
j iw wpbk t whotosale role U'tho t#re/tnarket and to help their 
miipM^MkimnlM ill ihe pd«|! ih^ much initiative in 
tty^mau file fatter mtkingilMa^ Motorists 

Gockl^di tiDi fdugs and batteries 

ifltowi.fwip|li>t!y wiA advlniaia DO tq#ll as well-as the dmlet 
or il|i(|flM|pBr: mhat of them are eapink of fitting new plugs 
glMl WHyadh I (especkUy k dm lataikf ansre to deliver them): 

k AkWkd m nut in (as do North 

kM) a tymlMhg bay 

Tbo vnmOr aiaBufai||||iiki and Mot supidiecs of cocn- 
ponenta nilt ako tow Jtfilkt smaller parts manu* 

iactuiet^ like <14 Bros., who may lad: 

an assured outlet aiitt|i M Mal but who are expand¬ 
ing happily wiklltAtlP replacement market. In 

Ammica ttojy Wiwl# skPi toli tto mail-order compam'es 
with a wi(k<<Nke ^ i)lMwok« 'fsP kfkem could grow here. 




I fiysiem could grow here. 


Some <4 the larger suppUprs, ** Dunlop and Chloride 
jBkcttkal, ace well phoed to Ooumglir thk threat in being rela- 
tivdy independent of ihak Whidtodtos; but Lucas depends 


tivdy independent of ihak whidtodtosj 
on to etoikaktoi to adve at kast 
ing prafakms. Akaady about kto wk 
iinarket k in the tondi of indkipilwiite 

ImajbmI I106X1. tijiiicni 

til ro| liHl 

Ute ft jjjiftha iwlarfii^ nMt iMurntf 


but Lucas depends 
part Of its stories 
replacement battery 
assembtei; neitfaet 
rose at all between 
df unhappily pkood 
and reversi^ Ugtos 


M mm 7 lapattMcketi, mail order 
dudm of osMM and dytto^pere sh^ 
gm gaiato toHMCa, like Kenningt aod 


organisation and the buying ppwer. They might also be asked 
to set up shqis-withiin-shops in department stores, as 
increasinj^ happens with china and photographic bqqipment 
—•other fields where spedalis^ retafi^ knowkitoi k needed. 
There k a Lex garage already in the same building as 
Selftidge's in London. The cli^s may bO mme fvepared 
to venture here as they are hurgdy recent eSeatloas st^ in 
the vigorous faan<k of the men who buih them snd not 
the tired iielios 0 i a past energy—as wss so much of the 
Bntkh retaiil, scene fifoeen years ago. 

A generd credit war sei^ a very possibk devdopmeat. 
The purchase coqapenie^ (with few excepdcins) suffered 
a^iaUiag bad debt ksises to the kst motor boiom five years 
ago: their problem tips time is the emnmissions tbe^ have tq 
pay their agents ^ e., the Pi^le who Sell the cars). Despite 
pretests by the Finance Hofises Association, thb rate of com¬ 
mission is nonadly now well above the offidal maximum 
t 5 pet cent, in atkittion moat large distributors conduct their 
Choicest tmsiuess through Heir own finance companiesi The 
entry of Ford on the loene was wdonued: it ivaa hoped that 
it w^d bring the commksion iww to an end and that Ford, 
able to botiow uaUmhed moneys as 6-7 pet Cenk toitot help 
tto motorist by leductog toy toipsst totes he fwge bdow tto 


shops tmder 


leputahk 


aoimri pm oent, 

nuveriirik out 
tow W 4 jtocultHttto< 
n ris ko m of tip to Ffl 
tanks tave ttorkd to to 
itokoihkMMi 
busiheiM.^" ” ' 


Fold lua sia^ yet^d to ft 
rdeskts who ndto< otherwise 
w and gktog oon^ 

iSteecstory. So too HF c«m- 
ito mtato trade, ktoto forms 
Iwu (to opposed to todfisfrial) 
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G o o dywrTVro A Rubber Company caH in Mobil Economy Service and save £6,300 


Among the morf dramMlo otcamgiles of 
financial Mvingl that ilMtior 
entarpriaas oan idlifWd MAh a 

Mobil EconorMaafvli#UHn|lM 
axparta have cotfaDoratad with Gooojpar 
Tyre and Rubber Company anginaoM 
ovara period of aaveral years. In the last 
twooyaar padodr the iubrieation 
raquiramantB of the whole plant have 
bean ra-ohaitad; anaxtinaiva 
programme of lubricant sample analysia 
has ladUOad Vvaate; dhanga to bulk 
ateragaripcqnditlaniiM of madoil* and, 
laamvhaii^ofliit' 


insomai 


foflulNleahtgrada 


have all resulted in substantial monetary 
savings. A saving of several hundred 
pounds has also been produced by 
rafiomiUzmg the selection and applicatipn 
of lubricants In the transport fleet 

tn the two-year penod from March 1 $42 
Ip fS^ary 1964, the financial saving 
(leaving out those economies which 
cannot be calculated precisely) totale 
over £6,300. 

Ooodyeapin America have already 
installed Mobil MI/DAC (Management 
information for Decision And Control), 
a system which iS now available in this 
oouripry. This is pnpxtpnahm of MpM 
adeHtMo lubridaiitin pla«n ing trahMeted 


into a programnw for computer (or other 
automatic data processing equipment). 
Information noMed by management aa 
the foundation tar sound 
decisipn-making can be supplied iwith a 
pariftnesA lucidiiy, and accuracy never 
before possible. If your busirisss uses 
machinery, Mobil Econorrly Sendee can 
almost certainly save you money on a 
significant scale. 

It will cost you nothing to find out if this 
la so: gat in touch with the 
Chief Industrial Engineer, 

Mobil Oil Company Limited, 




21 Mo&liMirt. London W1. 

Tol Q«r»fd7e31. 

Rwmt 'MotoilMlot Norphono Umddfk* 


IlkilMilliMliMtrlal DivMbn 

imtort Noum NotivhdkSt 

Til CtntrilSOSI Gromi Salotmobil Blrmfoaliifn * 


Bruinnoii Houm Brntinnoit Stroet Manohattir Z 

wiwfia leipniriapvar 

Ripublle of IroMMid 

TW DubHnTI^ Onm ‘Mobiloll DuUinu' 


ppowplSfegavieg 


PLYMOUTH 

Martins Bonk Chimbero, Armada Way Plymeuth« Otvon. 
Til PlymoMthBB^ ' i 

Grams 'Saloii^il, Plymouth * ” 

BBLPASr , 


I 
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Ooetmof'dMoMfMfiiEdffmkiokc^^ Aiqr* 

due wlw (eiifiin <;!me Ihm fkiSj df «(»k into the foteseetbte 
future: a» in Ataafee* tibtre etc the fim lapu at tpedipliiiition 
io the mmwRnM biMt]Hiu»RiDg*«id-paiiitinf ebope eroundt iMit 
this is deed^ e idd itdiete small man vill remain haipiqr* 
Agaiii, the businMi el eeUios seconcMumd cars is a spedatM 
one in udiidi dogcts are burnt tcguilarly every few yean by 
sudden drofM in the value ni cats in general, or of one pats 
tkular range, ue happened with Mhus a cou^e of yens ago. 
So th# bid ear spei^dist haa stitt a futnee: he is after aft a 
votBtgn pf iqvc ddiSctiU yean, which have driven many of his 
foUlQijirai oiit of bu|ji|Qeiiv 

iho flfMl most looipcMtsivc qwos rio os on tho 
. iptaatiaiiB ^ the nwnofamutecs. Hpw far will they want to 
protect tbcpi whetesakcs Qa the oese ct the cos np a nCTt men) 
and fheir snudbr dealers (in the case «f cars) ? The answer 
is obvians income cases. But it may be that Ford and BMC 
will take dlfh^t roads. BMC coold well encourage Its large 
men by supplying them with ftdl ranges of BMC-btaoded 
accessories, ta order to retain its distributor network and not 
to have to engi^ in so many of the marketing funcrione as 
the American eoqtpaniss do in the abeence of diatributora. 
Ford, on the other hand, alteaiihr helps its deden more (sod 
not oai^ with credit) and it is p^Uy not a c ci d e n tal that the 
group does not have ^tributocs, but aia^diy ooly "nudo 


dealm.’'' AdivetBenceherewmddohlyhetlhic^o^ 
of the very ditfbrent operating Frim ridor flsiiliied ey 
American and Suropean companiee. 
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Until five yearn ago dtt Brituh mcKorist ban idD 
to be gratefbl for what be got Now, affected by tp^lfibhl* by 
the £tw availability of so maiy mod^ most of the rithe, by 
critidsnis (ff die fi^h and servidag of Brithh cart, and ovon 
by the geaeial feding that die eustonacr is Ung, he Witt ini* 
doubtedly riiop aroond more for all hb inoNating tnodmf 
tequitements. Whcdaer thb will mSke him lees of 0 obn- 
venieooe ibtyipec, and induce him to travel to get a price 
or credit bar^dn b anodtier, end at the mofneot noanewaablt 
queetion. 


SELLING CARS ABROAD 

For a vehicle manufacturer wanting to export, there are three worlds, 
those of Europe, the United States, and the rest of the world. And th«y 
ail requiie diffeient and very delicate and expensive* selling methods 


B ritish vehicle manufacturers are always being bshed by 
the press into more frenried selling efforts abroad— 
when diey are not being lavishly applauded for every 
car sold at a cut price to a reluctant foreigner who will cer¬ 
tainly never buy British again. Yet export^ motor vehicles 
is a subject on which it b impossible to generalise above com¬ 
pany bivd i tot thqm ate eo fav manufacturets, bhtt diey 
hevp m ol^ b buwetty so very different and ai^ st such 
vetkms ririshek thgt mey might mit be in the saipe industry. 
Jifusrb oudeofc mwSt be mote akfo m that of f drian o|r 
egppdSbe dodtee mrimfeetumr dum to Ueybnd, wUlth SS 
tmgihnc**** sdb m mmy odd trifs and f4dopf m 
wMtt m eM>> wad ShtiN* ^ 

or to BMC ed^^Cai b no bdilf |«irely< British Spbi^nriy) 
in die big league oi writM otff^hWMriS. < 

Over and ahtwh tth owl 

there iifihp 


Rover), offer as many variations as there ate qistomers? 

The fiercest clash of ideologies occurs in die toug^ export 
matkett. Ford, and to a lesser exosot Genetai Motors, want 
to sell their present modeb now, and b has m he thb year, 
because next year they will be obsolete and nyricable. Thb 
“end of run’^ mentality tends to result in aelUng price wars 
quite aUed fo fibr^ieBns. t • 

These ware ate, and wttf h|i||||^ IB Bum* 

ptiot 1 In the Unltit ^ ^ ‘ 

apirt Isom VoUawagen, are . . 

five nMwi iim Wt a ki. ilSt 

menniw 

has ■ 





tWPWraPipifJPwl 

» P0t fie<?e» a cay tic;4 fP VW. Bm my replacratmt 
tuive t« «i$#u- Mctuuoii utiOfthodDZ|r« 

unusual and attraaive loct(f» dormnctnaqs, “ a good aamcu*' 
and coun^ete reliability. These qiialnies are moat nearly fbupd 
among EuropeMi ban id die Bkitiab Motor CM|pration’8 i xoo 
range o( can, wisely marketed b the United Sljfites under die 
name of dbe M/d aedan^ uoce the other marques b the BMC 
ran^e are abscNN^unknown over there, 

t k 

’ I i ■* I * ^ 

rpiuf rtipercuasions of America’s xjido^t boom b ba^stad 
X', eail tbre severe Renault's tuijles, ftd iiUtaoce» ate a^ 
falb^ b ttd HftKeobe any sports c^r l^e to faQ b>^ 
BMC; md Stamlard-Tiiuaai^ have between them tnenopoly 
of the small sports car maibtt, but tms is a iMumaseal one for 
toys br gmamn^is,” wbbh cmild Ibe dtoply «ffi»ted by 
changing ffsbbnSt or by |ab>°ose codapetitiofi, ipas madoet 
for bigger ipons cam is not w^di^r etpimsionary; 
Jaguar, Tibp^ and (the last with be AuatiifHealey 
3000) lace sevam compentbn Irpm European mamifocturers 
and ppvf from loot'd obi ChqFdot. In my case, deakss deed 
to sellbs apcrts mm me not easily comfcctibte inw sdteze o£ 
smadaadms: thepmEtaare mueb Immr'per«a|r, the cUentbb 
km ijdiabb (and km tihck m buy mptmiivo ehtra rnfuiimKnt) 
than the spom car buffs. The same applies to Ford and GM^ 
who would be thought to be b an ideal positkn to place their 
European products with some at least of their dealers; but 
thesb'aie not mentally geared to sellbg sueh chjo tb|>r hog' 
them customers used to buying them), and Jsotn.^imta are 
unwilling to go tpo far b pressbg unwanted vehicles on them. 
General Motors k sdlii^ the Vauxlulll Viva under two dif¬ 
ferent namok through two diffeient chains (ff dealers in Canada 
—which in bis eootegtt is mecdy an extension of be American 
market. Although it Sold 14,060 cars b be first sb numbs 
of 1964 competitors sUepe bat this is a once-off operation, 
aodompbiiod by ntneh pressure cm deHters. 

OtnadS is | corbus nuiket, resembling bose of be under- 
devtsbped WOdid b its government’s insistence On locally- 
made pajts and assembfy, hut whntbg American-type cars. 


niS BCOMMMdtSV' bSMWtR Z4, lloh 
supfdkd oodvenimify bmiqb, faytbmi uibkfdihiMU 
AtmesfoanmnkMiiiea WhibiOetiap^ Sbknagg 

of JI>oilibian iM’shmeniw b Stubt- 

tNbetimmcff b 

Cap«da« Sb deapimnU'btaab abobOdubott^ 
ttonshiiH^ too inndhahoiblsnm im*fmpad 
Ivober more gcnutbck'lBideidmleltmede^ i bhfiik 
bbusrjr comes ‘daswiskcf be bi«lMitdei«faiel‘ SMIHOI ^>*11 
natboal p{bri<^iibi*r<aB;'wlmFteNSo loiiise 
miUtebstoel omlbasagmlri^wslllibk 
kiglk/tgaignimn^ MiniBE|i#lb blM^sIlfdlillf 

as the market broadens bto penfitahk qdimflllMd 
Bridah cpaagbiim umiiHblf 
wibbsmen'** blonM oppOssMtt C$»w» bo Ftobb) 
be bbaac aasl aehMans^umibli«iib)'lHi su<blwi|ttk‘ SgS^ 
ben, and their g ai mm a m , bdike ifae'AmerbSh aittf < 9 ^ 
man^idbes hoc guaiamde dmir osigital bvestti|imk» ggabist'^ 
mai^ dissaun thn iawb ooeamkeiit ^ T r 

But bebg daiity 00 the 'idNi carries htfct'daill^. 
your quality may suier ag>you< are uslDg totsBy Untrsbed 
labomr bus gtvbg year pbibets a bad Aamo.'' f^lms suf¬ 
fered b bis way'b S^tin and'sot (afiageiiBy) IN'VOiklkWagM 
b Ireland, The other dangnb k bk rim fibt Uttmer Very 
ofton hbniwmopidyiwlilkb is dieMfffato pklrihaBys^^ 
b dbe long runt GM*s McMen hpetation b AUstVSlia, Btdlt 
round a specially des%ned vehicle made to Detroit standards 
of qualiQr, would be a model (ff such operations, had it taken 
i> accoiuftt^ 1^1 W||she| to ihlrli id tEe eqbity the enterprise 
—a desire that usbUyoonilesotR only after the teal risks have 
been taken b rise early years. Chrysler, unlike the ober 
American companies, has shown itself more willing to tederate 
local shareliohfings, aiul has prospered exceedbgiy b Mexico 
by such an arrangement, agamst ober Americans, accused m- 
evitably of economic neo-colonialism. 

Amortg British companies Leyland has always been be gpsa| 
expert b suitbg its operations to be market. Because ik 
basic job is be seUbg of stapdatdised individual p4r^ to tnafcf 
a Iat%e qumber of unstandardised vehicles!, leyland k to 
be far mote flexible than odter companies, mo^e attuned to 
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The acquisition of Standaid- 
ioos built iu» in orev 

jCnffudiib, it Ja hW adt^ iaiB.il^ 

and BMC natutally try to have a local partner—os thejr both 

have in Spain for instance^ 

The phmts they set up can be of many kinds: simple 
assembly ^wds to make up v^oles sent CKD (completely 
knocked down) from England, all the Way through fuller ptw> 
ducdve facilities to complete plants. Pressure is continually 
beipg brpugbt to bear to include the maximum of locally made 
parts through tariff changes (or quotas of imports). Inevitably 
only the hugest can conqiete in this fight. Unless, like Rover 
or Kaiser, they have a specialised and very necessdry vehicle 
an entrant nee^ a complete range of vhicles; even Volkswagen 
may suffer in the future as it sells nothing hcnvier than a 
minibus. 


T he third world market is the European, now being slowly 
divided into EFTA and EEC markets, with Britain and 
Germany dominating the first, and the Germans (and Ameri¬ 
can Geonans) the second. The situation is at the moment in 
an extreme state of flux. The Kennedy Round and possible 
teducdons in EEC internal duties could severely hurt the 
French and Italian industries. 

But they are of course extremely strong at hmne: they have 
the best outlets, and extreme ingenuity is needed to get good 
alternatives. One of the most successful innovations has been 
by BMC, which has induced Keimings (its largest British 
distributor) to set up an exclusive agency in a large area 
centred on Lyons: this success has induced the ovnpany to 
try and repeat it at Bordeaux. Chrysler's bid for Bootes made 
sense mainly if seen as a search for retail oudets; it Was thought 
that BMC would bid for the bankrupt German Borgward con¬ 
cern purely for the 750 outlets it would bring. But even within 


Europe it is difficult to geoeiralise: dm ftpiKli hawt • taitt 
fiorw 



__ MtvpaiiA ** it not 4iht&y ttuna- 

iliul t|pge ooqld wdt sadify. The 
i niflill piinty if they do not biqr * Vofla- 
wagen, of at least a German car, and since American service¬ 
men have been discouraged from buying European cars, inles 
to Germany as a whole (which were largely to thdn) have 
declwed npK% raoently. And so on. 

AH In aU, the potential exporter is in for an increasingly 
rough ride as die number of noiaptxiton grove fewer but 
larger. After all General Motors has 50 pbf kept of thh Aberi- 
can market; might it not be aiming at 50 per cent of the worid ? 
And what of the Russians, who make lorries on a mass-produc- 
doR scale ( 4,000 a week in one factory) nnhenrd of elsevheteb 
and who could well start dumpang on tnuch of die un- 
develeped world? What of the Japanese^ who have fo nearly 
engrossed the world trade in motor<ydes? And Mend 
of the Austrdians, who will toon want to coipmt tbnir own 
vehicles to Japan ? One should note die American and-txuat 
laws, now increasingly driving American companies to look 
overseas for dieir expansion—but dso indining them to 100 
per cent ownetdiip once they are big enobgh m need to 
allocate markets iMtween overseas subsidiaties. Britain la 
fortunate that it has in Leyland dm nwt sophiaticatedly 
flexitde exporter of them all, in BMC a giant with an excellent 
range of p^ncts which has been very backward in its poUctes 
in the past but is now grappling seriously with die idea that it 
has to sell and service its products as well as make and design 
them, in Jaguar and Rover two of the stronger medium-si:^ 
companies, and off-shoots of all three American giants. So, 
unlike most other industries, this country's much and 
deservedly reproached motor industry catt hOW—perhaps for 
the first dme since the war—be considered as competitive, at 
least with its European coibpetitors. Of course, if GM and 
Ford reaUy started to market all their cats aggressively, all the 
time, the situation might be different. Or would it ? 


MONEY’S WORTH OR SNOB APPEAL? 


Percentage figujes relate to those prices in country of origin. 






Ford 
Cortina 
1200 super 





COUNTRY 

OF 1 

sale I 

Fiat 

60P 

RenuilC 
R8 1100 

Citroen 

DS 19 

BHC 

1100 

vw 

1200 

Opd 

fCadntc 

Chevrolet 
tmpala § 

T 

Franc* 

Italy 

USA (East Coast) 
Germany 
Switzerland 
Britain 

£410 in% 
£368 100% 
£451 122% 
£372 101% , 
£445 121% ' 
£470 128% 

£549 100% 
£574 104% 
£624 114% 
£534 97% 
£611 111% 
£675 123% 

£1.077 100% 
£U438 133% 
£1.293 120% 
£1.121 104% 
£1.310 122% 
£1.570 146% 

£577 94% 

£634 103% 
£642t 105% 
Not Sold 
£595 97% 
£613 iOl^ 

£788 126% 
£798* 128% 
£674^ 106% 
£587 94% 

£613 90% 

£623 100% 

£509 113% 
£553 r23% 
£570 126% 
£451 100% 
£55S 123% 
£626 13^ 

£525 116% 
£566 125% 
£597 jl9% 

isli 1^ 

Not Sold 

£1,740 234% 
a527 216% 
£1,169 100% 

£1.626 ^56% 
£i.024 173% 


►Mo^Sy/mtocantir^ 4 l-ihior M G. Stdan." | Indukt a number of extim, price baitd m AHMfef itolMUt UK. 


The table shows the prices of a number <4 the world's most 
widely-exported motorcars in other car produdng countries, in 
their own and in Switzerland, one of tou^est but biggest 
non-car {voducing markets: it also shows what percentage mooe 
(or in a few cases less) foreigners have to pay than the home 
consumer. The figures confirm feeling current in Europe tocto 
tjbnt it if Fofd, txtfaer than Olpnaral Motors whUh is tlm clud 
price cotter, although both Ambricao companies indtdge in whit 


they would call “ aggressive merchandising of personal transport,** 
a process stigmatised by fomc ^itopean conmaaies as “ disloyal ” 
or Unfair ” compeution. This involves Ibucfi mtxe active induce- 
mentt to middlemen to help seU cats, said stmael the elements 
id fa|hwn, finish and elegance in cars (god also value for money 
in size and perfonnanco) in ways which woliod the more produc¬ 
tion (anti produetj) minded Eumpeau very deeply. 
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Automatic trantminlon on car tat«*<f. t CroM power. ^ Stiff bofnf ^abatatf, fPorformanca fffUf4a for thoM cart aro from the manufacturarf* hot '* The Motor.* 
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—'and repairing seventy'million 


Dttrok 

M axkbtihg cats and tlw goods ibat go With them is 
goficd to the motorised ^coaony of Hiftt'px^btd Slates. 
And tbouilh die gsogniihical differences betwMo the two 
coonoies will prevent all the chacaeterisiics of the American 
retail tnisiness, for cars or foe anythisg rise, bemg tiant|dsnKd 
vriidesale to Britain, the way in the Britidi tr^ will 
devtfop is indicated deaity ^ Amedo^ experience. Despite 
foe diffetedees in the American business wfaidi fags never 
Imowp the protectioo of KPMf pWifip over the last three years 
seem* teqt Vhnilar to thoab of rhe British trade at ahoat x pit 
cent on sales and a| per oeqt; on invested cspitsl. The poqr 
profits that riie AattxSmt eaiueri in much of the ipyos wet* 
aoonserieeiMofiltalntPlfileBtffnencamintfaltpiHM. One 
effect was to etimnliiee mfoaifiiiptuicia and dealets into greater 
effoctt to aasiu sding caiS nmee riBckn(i and profiffole. 

Goniidl foa aumbetel deldtns hu proyed the most effective 
method inciearing ]|aofitabflity: foe car buyer is assumed 
w be tiw moat mobfir ril sBririfo botms fm much 

in a buainest that involves hdldhig a stock of both new and 
used csrs diat has to be big enough to |«ovide a 
wade choice of cars. There ate now about 33,000 
franchise^ new car dealers oOoopated tyith 41,000 in 1955, 
and thrir average sales have risen foom $800,000 to 
$1,140,000 (226 new cars instead of 173, 
cars, accessories sod serrioe). Chrysler is the only 
msnufaettwer in foe Ing three to have been increasing the 
number of its outlets in the last few years, as it needed to 
provide 4 wider end bettor narional coverage than it had after 
its peats ef de^ne; it now has about 6,200 oudets, Ford 
7,700 and General Motors 13,700, with ^ remainder dis¬ 
tributed amongst General Motors, Studebaker and the 
hcpcctexs. Tbe Americao companies Qike BMC in Brkam) 
sell foe different nudees cf car in their ranges throurii 
different dealeis. Thus GM generally has separate chaim 
of dealers for each mak^ only sharing dealetships in lighdy^ 
populated areas; Ford divides dealers between Fbid and the 
Lincoln-Meccury divisions, and Chrysler between the 
Cbcyslcr-Flymouth divisian and t>odge. Hsidly any sell the 
products ci rival manufacturers; exclusive dealing is 
encouraged, thou^ k might be bdd illegal to require it. 

The absence of distributon and the amount of help that 
nuanfactuiets provide the dealers, pardy in the nde ci whde- 
sritf, sre two of the tu«e obvious differences between the 
Bridfo and die American mechanism of distribudon. 
Amaican retail dealers arc big enourii not to need distributors 
to bold their stocks for them) the few dtot remain, handling 
only Cadillacs, IviU kse their wholesaling funedms in 
October 1965. Some importors are the only regular users 
of the distributor system, and then as a way to overcome the 
usual problem of finding and oontrofling foie retailers. 

Tba problem of stocks is in fact mudh smaller than often 
thought. Over half of all cars am built against a customer's 
orde^--foe prolifetatioQ of models and Ofituiiiis means dut dto 
chances of finding just what a customer wants in stotfo: art 
pro^resrively shrinking—sod the elabomte forecasting tedh- 


niques that makers use to deride what to make, and to advise 
thrir dealers whgt to.ottkr, reduce the risk of leaving the 
dealer stodee^ wim tbe unsaleable. Any falUfafli^ in the 
system is reflected in a strange breed of ear that comes off the 
assrinbly lines towatfoi the SM pC foe modri yeihv brilr;iq> 
all the pans duk have proyefi 1^ popwar thm expected, and 
vdiich ate then add off as bargafos to the price-ooiisriotts in 
the annual eod’cf'eefste safe ^ cUi^ the pray for foe new 
yeeris modde. Makers Iqr dowif vririt sltorii a dealer should 
carrir in his boonact, but foe serMpri pwttfo oi sales is so 
mtpfo easier to forecast dian ft M fo Btftakr—foaifos to the 
eflmus of foe snuael modri riianges fo the mnsi inm foat the 
need to kaieph stofo over a prifod mooitfas dees nu arise. 

Telling a dealer what snito ef cars are mbat to sell 
in bis district is only one qf foe servkea that manufactureirs 
provide. They mshatoin regional sales ofooss dupaghout the 
country that pesfocm many of an Banish dirttibtn:^ func¬ 
tions. These offitos caatptpe lus results vrifo foe average 
performance of oattt deahM of a similar size, so that he can 
see uhere* he is mftoier or superior to the average. Then they 
will help each dealer to prqpate a target for sales and profit^ 
which may be broken down as far as to give daily targets from 
which the dealelt can get a ecoistant picture of his position. 
American dealers sho benefit ffom foe data diat their assoda- 
tUm, the National Auto Dealers’ Association, collects and 
publishes on foe average profits and costs of its membess (who 
represent about two-tfairds of the dea ler body) every three 
months. They let him compare his own results with foose of 
dealers handling odwr makes of car, thourii their main pur¬ 
pose is public relatkms—to show that dealers wori; to narrow 
margins. 


A merican manufoctuters are more willing to get financially 
invdved with their dealers than are British firms. Chrysler 
has gone furthest wkh its ” dealer enterprise ” progcanune, 
under ^lich it loans the capital needed to men it 
considers competent to run a firm but who lack the funds 
to estaUiah one. General Motors has been investii^ 
money 00 rather similar terms to get more dealeis 
estah^ed in tiie new suburbs around the towns: it assesses 
the areas, then helps him re-establish his business uhere the 
population justifies it Deciding where a deder should be is 
a highly-developed acience in America, though one often 
affected by the tradition of am area ct tbe zming laws: as the 
site that seems to have the widest coverage is foe same for all, 
one frequendy finds a tow ci dealerships along rite same stretch 
of main road outside a town. Evtm in flooririiing suburban 
centres, dealers have generally moved out of foe centre of the 
towns to get mote spate to path dieir stock and their customers' 
can: in dte absence of public transport this makes servking a 
tim^ktonsimung buriness for the owner, vfoo generally fii^ 
that it is qujekest fo twait vritile the woric is done—a good 
reason for rerinringfoe amount ef servicing that an American 
qu needs. But tins does have dm disadvantages that dealers 
^ve less contact wkh thirir customers after sellitg the car and 
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For Pressed Steel ere the largest Independent manufoe* 
turers of car bodies in Europe. They make 40% pf afl 
Britain's car bodies; for 42 diffmnt models, for ev^ry desa 
of motor car from the smallest to the bfg^st p|h^^tish 
cars, end many of those produced 
America and Australia, are made with Pressed 

Pmssetl Steel work closely with the carn^kAif^Mf M 
stages fidm the first experimental stylirfg to the ffnljlhed 
l^p^;^.,l:^ey provide the Industry with unique faoflttid* In 
production oapadty. capital equipment, and 
dpamjaed experience. And carry Put a continuous jpror 


'viirit Preaeod 61 mI at tho Intemeiiofiai,, 
Motor Show# iorto domt—BteiWl 
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gramme of hard and practical research Snd deyelppvnont 
dedicated to finding ways of making cars better In Vdurne 
production. For cars with Pressed Steel bodies onderdo 
tests which surpass ^p.,^or8t conditions you are likely to 
i MeetOrPlFheie bihi v^d. 

PreOH^SM are also big In commercial refrlgPratTon* 
pHasHnobWin types, executive aircraft and railway roHrno 
stock; and advanced In production techniques, staff 
training and gpofj Jabp^r^a^pPS-rM^ ,«4i;qmpiny. 
with an enormous stake In the present ani^ a clear eyi on i 
the futures ' 


rivMMd stMi OomiMMiir UmiimI ’ '' 

CmIiii, talWl tMi itn (t: TlMilirlllMini; MiiNi 
llMWtltHMiriMlN4il|wnto UlowtwMru H iwii m tiiMii. 








Ne^t car or not-sii-TioW... M6h«anto jitays a Viry Important 
part in putting both on the road. And in keeping them there. 
Mcxfisanto produces chemicals* vital to,the manufacture of 
many traditional mai|rtf|p^aif 

Santoflax for instance gives tyres resistance to flex-cracking, 
ageing and weetheting. >0f XmmM mhdim 

Saflex makes tttarn tou^^arMI 
controls and housings are made of Monsanto plastics tike 




' tii^Vin Snd Lustfex; cjjdsen;fo;’the(r touphnes^ ' 


‘ fihish, Outside: gfe^ihjj.paintw^ qn\Mp,Ci^ntQjaw, 
materials both for its looks and for protection. Arid under the 
bonnet Monsanto silicon in alternator diodes^., oil addi- 
trahsmiVsiph" lubricantir^ and sodium 
benzoate is|^|a^i -fretea^'^imtatrw^ec^ ' 'is^»abllif||rtr'':< 

ti^bPt}tdh^}nll«^aik.d!r ilfa. ^aArlce to motoring.JsiMJt pna 
example. Mofieanitcii^eyecvfMierilniiiaN^^ 
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Then ii dbam ia Britain becaoae ti the 
midtipiidtf cl sedoiaal and local tathotl" 
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J933 Cotnmntee 


Rgainst an agreed set of signs drawn up in 
Geneva m 1931 and coicMfied into t^ 
"Protocol” signs then in 1949. These use 
either symbols—^whidh in many cases are 
s^-«x[}lanatory or 0anventional abstract 
visual stens-Httsigned to be seen rather than 
read. These Protocof signs are used Uhi- 
versally m Europe and elver much of llln 
rest of the world, and of cobne have beootne 
increasinglv familiar M Bt^ motoiiati and 
other Briush tcavellers nfatoedl and 
formed the basis for die wMIt of dhlf wor- 
boys Committee, which nmnwid year. 

The chatmum, Sk Wapht Wnfbdy^ is 
a former Chairman 'of Mt of 

industrial Design, an# thg fflpgiinittee was 
heavily design-orienlid. result, as 

expected, was "mOdifba fttlamU” with the 
Intematioual signs fctaiqew Unth certain 
variations by Mr jMk Kininiri(l’» the Com- 
nddee’s consultant dgrantt* Rme at the 
dunces, such as Mr fSp^P’lhirrow, which 
is diffetent from Pii9d>CDi, "ite suU being 
atgoed. aiifod amonghe designers. Othera, 
like the various types of cross-road indica¬ 
tors, will undoubt^y be wricomed by tbe 
motorkt. 



Wotboys also confimwd a trend first set 
in this country by Mr Khineir designhtg for 



^ working party on signs on Motorways; 
this was the change from uppercase to lower* 
case lettering. The committee agre^ 


jA. 

basically on aOMker dbange, to white letter¬ 
ing on a ccMted ig w tBtfe egam the 
opposite of 1P omuiiittce 
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THE ECONOMIST OCTTOBBS H IW* 

ROAD SIGNS 


T^e EngfisK have a great literary tradition : 
stop ei^biting It on their road signs ? 


will th^y now 
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diMgif^ te the colour the 'Md^gm 
flbpuld be« In the end there waff a coitmil|£ 
mise—a very pleasing one-*on afidark liMI 
thought up by the Road research Ubom||^ 
at Slough, and named Slough Gr^i. These 
proposals are in some wajji^s ahead 
pean and American pcatitice, as with lotttrf 
case letters and white signs on a Coloured 
background in particulan .. 

But however quickly the Worb<m 
gestions are taken up (the Minist^.||f|r(i&nS’^ 
port estimate five years), one maj^:;|ll^med^ 
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py air 
nolc NpcewtiS' 
rtplacemept of 


iaobojtfi per bead af 

Zealand <:ar owadf^p is noW omy jj;rov^ fel9tiiiv«|!y i 4 f^ly» 
and mainly thtobip mcreases m <)r ^ 

of muld-ear ostmership. fn ^stem BbropO), ^nconjes 
are not iotlch mpre dun half u& levels, the car matkiieti arc 
rapidly at^toachidg maturity but the omto of pcraOns pet 
cat i^ stiU two to four dines that in the yM and oply abwt, 
ono-third to'one-half of neiy 90^3 sold ate tepfooemjmts for 
cars scrapped—as against oVer $0 p|r cent m tbe USo In 
less developed countries with lower incomes $1% reptaocment 
of cars scrimped account^ for a much smaller ptqporifon of 
iiew Cars siw and (he numbe^ of persons pet car is very h^ 
coni^Mued with Europe^ standards. 

With bcteasii^ incomes and as a car marhet approaches 
maturity, mote and more people are able to change theit cars 
for new ones at frequent intervals, the stock of used cars 
increases and the prices of used cars fall to relatively low 
levels. Ip, the lin^ States dte value |(tf a car has faA» fo 
less than OhHifiw'W it^aSifdh^ clb^ oy the dme'tt'is ivp 
years cdd. DepCe^don rates on cats have, in fact, risen 
steadily in Briu^ as oar ownetahips has inctessed. Ghart t 
shows how in 1964 a five 3fear Mipor 1000 stands at 
u^norimaiiety 45 per cent of the cost of a new one, whereas 
m 1955 ^ Morris Minor was worth 80 per cent 

<d the price of a new one—a dedme of almost cme 1 ^. Of 
course puidiase tax fell from 50 per cent to 35 per cent over 
tbe period, and this has btou^t down the absolute level of 
cst prices, hut oiich of ^ dridinO is the Inevitable lUsUlt of 
the pngteu of the leac msSlyet towaieds' maturity. 

Whit: Is sufpriehig^ howevar, is that cars depreciate much 
mom rapidly fo the oommiM ef obndiiatm Euebpe, toumrim 
where car ownership per head is similar to that in BritUtfi, 
Chart H lUrntratel thhi With tumafie depreeistio« Curves for 
can for firitshi^ a muHbtf of Bmopcah ebunufos and the 
Unittdfit^. l]iepaeciaitlMi«mfiMf«adicounty 
laied fntaii wMI ptfoM iMI Ufod efo fohtes (^bfiafaecl ifi 
gtddes for used bar tradii*) for five or sht popular ttfohfo 
aiM these tuim forighted foiihtihfi m dtt 


OST OP 
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ar the rate of 
of Brltleh tiers 
iwn sheaoltiy b^t 
out of ttne ^ 
of the 


that each model was tajhen tq /efffctiifaf, Ufa pfMfdm 
makes, an allowance fpr the fact |hab the moRb favcnimi 
models dkpteqiatt moi» |thm the avenge bmwciKim M 
a smaU pnoiwnion of tho numt>ec oc us^ pats chang^ hmii^ 
Bec^ause of statistical compUcAtiops di^ may he 1 ^ llfit#* 
caoce in the slighdy djlfierent rates c«d 4 ptmiadim givae fim 
France apd Geimany, bqt there can he little, dwiht that sfosr 
the drat year a car li^ at least to per cent, mm? of Its mfope 
in coodooiitdlBuroDcithaaift doesria die UBL llie dhiii;liiA 
sSk^ws that foi! vear old cars deoceciatioo ia gjawtef 

than in the yM, for a)i the hbpnpma opwitriei ahewfo 
although fot fivi year old models, veth the esjcoydon at Itnhf, 
depreciation rates are roughly xM'Way between thme here 
and the Umted fitates. 

0m obvious rnphmafioo of the bigger depredbidcn on umd 
cars in Bucodc is the fact fhar new car Jum lexDaculad 
mote rapidly tber^ than |a Bdtam, Setween rpjig and t9dfo 
new salm m cap rose by about 85 per cent in Fiance nod 
Swifoeilsnd, 6z per cent in Germany end only 57 per cant 
in Britain. This more rapid surge fo new sties muK have 
exerted a much stranger downward pfessum cn used par 
prices on foe continent then in firimtn* |n Ifa^f, new car 
sales have increased by two and a half times in foe )ast four 
years; this has undoubtedly betm a contributing foctor in 
making Italian depreciation rates on cars the higfiest in Europe. 



The extcenely Ig 
also pxplicflde m Wims n 

There is not a large marlwt for metfium priced used cats 
Itahr because Italisn car biwets can eifoer sfietd a new car or 
a foirly cheap used one, and diem am few people in between. 
The exceptionally sharp de^mciadon to the first year nugr 
also be partly the result of foe large difference between pt^ 
hshed retail juices and foe prices at wfairii new can am 
actually arid. This is a pobt Much also affects ocmpsiison 
between US and UK prices and those jn foe other jSwqmna. 
countries. In general, « much hakfor hargiitd mepin fo m 
driven by a co ii i d n en tld cqsfomm Imfotfl * foirj Sind II 
Itriy in per^, PCMi^ |l^ A? |#|, smae 
allowmce for this. It vaaf w^l h*s jllit ^ 
of foe umd mr mafoet do ^ Cbdtiiimd Bif, 
dedhke ih nmd car vdnm. The tifofi Cfo fofote fo BrfoAl 
tt morn (fcvmoped tliMi k FiMte«« la fod sense 

foot ttj/t avenge size of mles owkn » fompet gimahtees (erntti 
a longer fkmd dad me nhofo My gfmn and so op, mren 

thbUjfo dm M of it|M M 

counafos tt brger, bbtli foktntely hid In relate to hew 




IMOTpfW 

olNt lalei. Concefn lba% in faci^ been expressed by the motcw 
ihiltllstty in Ittiy, «i wen w in Pignce and Germany ibduil; 
tbe effects ef tawe^ UKd car pSrioe|nn motor car dealers’ profit 
margins and new car saleti. And the excq>tionaUy high i;ate4 
of depreciation on now cars in Eurt^ compared eyen with 
the US suggests thu prices may have fallen tpo far and that 
there may «veh be some upward readjustment, perhaps at file 
etpensc M sales of new cars. 

Another is^Mtant reason, however, for the discrepancy 
between Miish sod oontinental used car prices is that file 
ibsohite kvd of new car prices is so very high in Britain. 
The nueiage list price paid for a new car in fi^ oonotry Is 
probably about £650 while in Germany, for enan^Ie, it is 
neater £yoo at current exchange fates. In terms of gross 
nafional product per head, new car prices are approximatehr 
i8e per cent of 1962 GNP per person in Italy, 140 per cent 
in Britain, 12^ per cent in France, only 105 per cent in Get* 
many and Switzerland, and the same as “persona! ONP ” hi 
the Unimd States. The relatively high average price paid 
for a new car in the UK is paiidy the result of taxation 
and fiarfiy a refleefion of ooosumer preferences for other than 
"tmik** new car n)btothig*-the smaller, cheaper new car 
oocuidea a much smaller segment of the market in Britain 
finm it doei In continental countries. In Eagjland it is mme 
socially aedaptaUe to tun a used car than <m ^ continent 
Ouat aa wdl^tched defiles ate supposedly the hallmailc of 
the Brftuh noUeman) and this helps keep the prices of 
uaed cars compared with new ones. 

Used car prices are relatively very high in this country and 
depreciation fates Very much lower than one would expect 
in a market as mature as Britain. Even if there ate no 
forfiierreducfioos in purchase tax^ used car prices wilt almost 
ceitsioly eonrinue to fall riQiidly in this country. In the 
continental countries, declines in used car ^ces may well be 
slower and further rapid declines would probably have 
a marked dampening effect on new car sales. 

The suggestion that the motor market here is less mature 
in any respect to those of continental Europe may come as a 
surprise to those Who know that Britain is the world’s third 
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largest pirodia^ iff motoc vehides (after the US and Germany) 
and die second largest etpotter (after Germany). But in fact, 
aldiough M recen^ as 1955 Britain was the hugest madwt 
for cars iik Europe and had mwe cars per head thv iBy other 
European coun^ except Sweden, this is no longer so today. 
In 1963 more cars were sold in France as well as in Germany 
than here and de^te the 1964 bomn in car sales, tiiis country 
now has only rou^y the same number of cars in use per head 
of the popuhtiou as Gerinany and Switzerland, and a smaller 
number than France or Sweden. 

Readers who are considering bringing back a used car from 
their Italian holiday next year should bear in mind, however, ^ 
that left-hand drive reduces the resale value of a medium- 
priced car in this country by at least ten per cent and that 
import duty on its wholesale value is payable on entry into 
the UK. 


GOODIES FOR THE ... RRRM ... RRRM BOYS 

The posl-war motoiinq scene has been enlivened by the growing 
demand for tuning or conversion kits that improve the performance 
of ordinary production cars. These conversions, known to sporting 
motorists as "bolt-on goodies," are so popular that a tonsi'deroble 
Industry has sprung up 

T his trend stems from two parallel developmrats. The 
first of fiiese is the great advance in mptoring know- 
led^, The second depends on the structure and 
de|NmdabiUfy of present-day power units. Although motw 
cotnipdtitioos date almost from the iptioduction ol fiie moto; 
vdiide,, motor racing, which in Eqglaod was confined to 
Brboklaoda Tteck, remained the moo|opd[y of wealthy sports¬ 
men and an Industry which was aiutious to learn what it could 
about its products while at the same time publjcisiiig them, 
right up to file outbreak of the First World War. It was not 
until after the 1918 Armistice that any noticeable in cr ea s e in 


enthusiasm for motor racing speed trials and speed hill- 
dimbing was seen. Ordinary men sod women began to eqtef 
for moHir races and sinfilar events mid competed agafost one 
another in racii^ cars and tuned or “hotted<4ip” sports and 
touring cars. 

But normal production engines could, not be made much 
more ppwoful as they tended not to femain in one piece for 
very 1^ if thek compression-ratio was raised or th^ rota¬ 
tional speed was incroased much above that stipulated by tfaesir 
designers. Crankshafts ware 8pini%> nmatly unbahinetd, 
and ever xeaify to snap. Bearings binnt out all too eaaihf aiid 
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BA^ wB« thB firttt coidpiany to |>K>dueo 
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pdasIMa by BASF* diacovarias in the ap¬ 
plication of hf(|h pMaaura and catalyaia. 
and with aoBlytana ftom which an antiraly 
new groiip of aynthatic nuteriala haa 
divah^. 

In tarma of range of produota and the 
gdaifity prodocad basP la today one of 
the lamat plaatkd mamifactuiaia in 9(ir- 
BHai Unainkabia yaehta, Padon 

^-•diaaa ai^iMMiritiaib cMW inoduota am 
tnada by dr made batter by BAiBP piaadea. 
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done—the full-time, all-round 
Accident* insurance. The terms are good; the service 
a)(parjenced. ^ndiy, fa^, AndfiandiM’hiA’a impiMtaiit. 
The nehvork or ‘ Senecal Aaoidcnt’/local onteesflves och 
thOhSpet aerviee: can saveahmeiaiid trouido. NoiModer 
mpremotOfYsteMnsurt vdfeh the ^Qeneral AaoidiMlf than 
with any other Bittish*inauNrk)0 company^ m i' 
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■ III ilp^ g\ iJJliLi 

cQipic iioul psns 


^ dkirMMi' H, iwl 

m .hfcaf^ 'iNtfMte i 

piacr (praMniir ncmg ci^ wccc in 
l | ni^ tiod) dt 111 idwilld s 
dddjipii^ aiid'tii!i& 

llid idteOK ^ qdtt liftd ^ 

Far ipoK pe<^ iMn isdbiis ta tale |^ in rates sod spl^ 
aeliMrtici fbr infeed co o versi ons liad been crdAM* 
At die sam; tible, fortdliURdy, t)^ orid&iary tta$s>] 
dbit Ii!i4 $9) itaptoi/td tbiU it wks aiUe 
steki a tidtt apittt^fa!le'tfe|t^ oi .tucdita or 
idtldot't^MiffltatiQa b{ its basib 1*he 


,||r(i>ujkble 

iHdltr jr^idMtteitot Seb^ 



ip 

tjjrllndet hdids kith poIiAild ^ 
ugh contprassfodHratM aiid having: caiefolly streamlined; 
ports, perhaps even enlarged valves, and “ fiercer ” card^baftS 
found a ready sale. 


inlet 4tid txfa^dst ibihudfdra^ 
pbtutloa cliamber^';^fdng g 
ilbed vtoab 


*-lpii& trtntt 1^8 So lthe» poulitmilieit WtHyv^s 

X concentrate on the supply of tuning kits and equip- 
> meat for one make of enghie <nily, the BMC range, Ford, 
Standard-Triumph or (to a lesser extent) VaoxhaO. Most 
of these conversions aim at raising the sp^ and more par¬ 
ticularly the acceleration of the cars to which they are fitted, 
^tunately* alongiide the improvement in pb^ unit dura¬ 
bility them has Wn an appcecwtde advance in die braking 
and leadiboldmg effidaiicy of imna-pK>ducd«n oars* so this 
easily-attained increase In perfiormance » not necessarily dan¬ 
gerous. Indeed* because swift acoeiecatioo is (dten a better 
cniKdiept fpr avoidmg aixidenti than heavy braking, especially 
on thppery mads, cats so endowed Qould be sato than un* 
omcd yecsiom in the right hands, 

* Modern tytea aw fn)ly aide to withstand the incitiaae of 
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like bloam head gadwts, qiUtdag Of Wd^id^'tlinnifolda am 
theuncmiilim'ff 

ever, that jieaol bnhbiripem.imd iQWd hnsaf tral add ib 
fndual rinbbgr COte, dU'bdtibta^Jbc^ 


On these grounds there is something m be s^ in fovour of 
the supercharger, supplied with the necessary parts for bolting 

example, can be ^nnanded and the former caibunttor and 
manifdding rqdaced. On the odier hand, anch sets are fairly 
expensive and tend to conaume conaid^ble tpianddes ef 
fuel. 


There are various degrees of tune costing foom £ao to over 
£100, from a tnjld ImpMvemeot in ataicktaiioh to ainneibil| 
which virtually oonvera a ailcKila kat of ** fomd-aaddgvtttV^ 
type into a oampodtion vahacle. fOr the note advaaeadobhf 
versions, foeOK such as. oihflwdtta^ wviand gOax duateih to 
altcjt dto k^tKNi oC tbft Modwl gcizihoii^ 
syateoas, ipeiM eibamt ajMiHtas ihad ao oo, nm tmOahie. 

8 COinillisddyiV AOtelMliUi ictt CMI lift 

a gwat ded of jkeataroh ]m m he Oa^fod lom add oht So 

MOfiHficld fftitt ill illApffOVCIl!lita|t ill pi ^& W ttM WICifc (MW lAOQIIf 
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Thil || f ftofB cloNi; ^ iii« opoc^^ 

ttMMTftl ^ w t i ft t M ^ »y)pWV 

iSrtltSft# ail |i, <h#iifai^ •#iif fsaHliw it n fHiftft 

Of^pe^ toodd Oitimttdl cbii^ haw W«n pade fewor hgr 
ilie dfaappiMnUMX of the apedi^ oQKdiwor|c ttade and the 
ODQSt that sfaceq in this dlrectiioa today is e^naent'-the loai 
** boHi-oa goodies "-'^Qld for the i»{ixpoae of aitsrieg the 
fppearaoce of productioa sakxm botfywoih^-dMqderitq^ 
riqng euni^ t»|widdb, Uoioa Ih^p, Fdn4 
ttHtUh Mon practM are the spedal bucket aeau that 
efMure a good dming positian and pnqpq: evyiport while 
ddviny a “ hottedTup ” car. 

Aa inteteeting offdioot of this nujiqg bvafoeas is that both 
the British Motor Corporatioa and tte ]Pord Motor Compatiy 
Ibt their own ctncoptioiis of what tqhed cats should be. The 
Issigbnis-fospircd Minis have and sure road holdiag and 
ootoeiiog due to ftont-wheel drive nd hydiolastfe s u spe n s ion 
diat they ate esseodally safe at for hi^iw speeds than were 
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lealiiedl in dip owgw i al inpdok M ffl twNn aidoi t with ndng 
car deiiciier lohn Cooeer. BMC luwudit out the Mini* 
Coe^w vesafonp, ootwat% the aatne ooinpm 
<K mMlv ttfiliaflioeci vettotwttocc bv nbaaoti of tiihuQjiML moce 
powerful cftginea,, Fend has the QT wtdon fit the Cotthwi 
the fay Weber eaifauiation' fto t y t tpfy* fdiyh 

gives a top speed ^ lodl idiove 90 mph ana eatsepi^ good 
acoe|efatijin, with i)o,d 9 |ioihudon of dependability; 

But th^ ate unliki^ to xe^bapj wpedaliaed tdts. tlKy 
are more Ukdp so beoadeo die ojwtet lor thent, pidi laaier 
drivers faming teady^ma^ conversicHiai, and keeni iisd^vi- 
dusdists in an " yf of ever in n**—»f»g for 

the tdoro dodt-youtadf vatietief. Already the 1^ appeal 
of being seen in a Alii^Oioper is heiag replaced b^ ini ovei^ 
greater anphasdcadoii among dioae who bm * MfoKlhofer 
and remove all the (few) outward signs so that ^beir oir 
kxda like an ordim^ Mini; except when yon tty to 
pass it. 


WHY BE FAIR WHEN YOU CAN BE PROFITABLE? 

Motor insurance is in a mess; in this there is nothing new. What 
is new i$ that underwriters are looking beyond the old fotmula of 
higher premiums to put their business back on its feet 


t asiiE aw just two ways to underwrite motor insurance 
{MWfitaUyj between them lies the dou^ of despond. 
Sither one is ruthlessly selective, rejecting anything that lotdcs 
at aB doubtful, underwriting only the very best risks at ex< 
twmeiy compeddve rates; or one does the job in bulk, cut¬ 
ting out the emwnsive job of selecdoft by hand by wmking 
with a computer programmed to differentiate broad categories 
of risk and to write a policy to that risk, A number of Lloj^’ 
syndicates and nod-tuiff cdBces like Cwnbill and the VeUde 
and General use the first method and make a profit. The tarift 
heevyweighfo who ou^ to use the a e cood fall weU short in 
the levd If elMiim dtauj^ tridfow In thehr losses. 

Btfabi hlUMtf sdAbtivc m hAms ffUtss om tikdi it oMytid^ 
ejtpefoiw fg wppowex UkuMM in wiwdninB each proposal 
M detaih iMtt it of M A fotr daima SMfo dfot a]^ 
h»ute» tp offer low bmie pw t alwn t and generous mndaim 
diactwiM fe actrect die beat driwts. Oonvinoed of the high 
Mandatd ef dthrets it inrafoe> IMdde and Oepexal has aban¬ 
doned Be agteemeno witin oiiher oooipanies 

in due bdM ^t any aeddent will uanalfy be the other 
fellows m 

The foetwtsMe Idne offered by these non-tariff companies 
neans tbM dim risks from dfe 

.tariff diMpuifok vriwM ppda ridil riaw in consMpMiice. 

lecewmJM^^ owAiitwM wate>disfoditied 

Aft okwhe me ii | i w of ndi itifotatin fo ptofit-’ 

abppISesnt a %twt» apAimeif ei lNW i iy aeries. Nowdiw 
atte is wadM: jam* flat it may lAU 

sbott «f fteM m ''•rifoiMted^* iristanfnee. 

^ prevents the,tM#d|iiridet^ from 
fKMqpting **^0 of dumb *’foittiiem 
aid dfo idea tl^ he dbotdd in fofoe 

Ubforiwritdy; oosiB mnnay 

whn haw so be eeiipb ^ W forife la 


A any worse a driver than B because after five yean of daim- 
free motoring he has a single knock ? Qoe’s heart may say 
“ no,” but experience says ” yes,” and it is on experience, not 
fairness, that premiums ou^t to be fixed. 

And that experience ought to be of a spedal sort: less and 
less the experience of the underwriter who can smdi a bad 
risk or knows by insdoct that all foreigners are lousy driven, 
and more and more the experience shown by limg runs of^ 
carefuUy analysed statistics, based cm age, professkm and resi¬ 
dence of the driver and on the size, make and use of the car. 
This is the first stage towards the effective use of the coin- 


puter in motor insurance. So far the coUectxoo and tabu- 
latioa of copious statistics has been too expqasiVe of detk- 
time. Computen-time is a good deal cbeapw. Theio ftatfo- 
tics are not going to appear ovesnight; kiwBl oaMaiBilji, M|hS 
anything up to tm yaiw ffefow meaningful aesiM s^ to 
appear. When fom do cue will know precisely if jopmlnin 
really are worse tides than docton ot West Indian djbcoris 
worse risks than British doctors. 


What, however, ate rise insuranoe oompaoies to 4o Aa i)|pi||i 
meantime to put their accounts on a profitable bwis ? Wim 
they must examine the everyday paOcknes of mUcor fosuranee 
aiM queatioo til Mcwaity of eve^ fotrit, aiM fooond^ 
priwe esdrifog metboda bf assewfoi premium tmef prfor to 
the stetisriml miUemuna. llici Aammuatioa of fwrMperWtiih 
itatWived hi sfkotor insiiuMica IMM altnidy peipnRi IjliflUibAMt;!'' 
who in fiM past; helpeff lll|k iffMl %|11 NPrt ont m 
lanMema, aw wtimMg^iwtiliwmriief 
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doent ol ijtimputer gitMllps o( iOiiRUAr compsniM. 

How ISM; insurance compitbies prognmine their computers 
depemii on what factors tbe7 believe determine the risk dtey 
« are being asked to undervirite. Ever since the General Aoci^ 
dent and the Law Accident first started writing motor ptdicies 
at the turn of the century the emphasis has been on die insnting 
the vehicle ratbSir 'iUld <thl t ^H!fi|re is now a con¬ 
siderable body of opinion) inside the insurance world as wdl 
as putsidC) titet,favours a switch to rating the driver; this 
points out that inctcaaingty the family car is covered by one 
insurance but driven by three or more peoples two of whom 

jbe <c»d More etpehaive iasaiaiMe) m greatly iaoittaaing the 
nuniber Of j^ifieies iOSUed rdtedd 'nMur hi|M^ adminiOtndlve 
4exp9n«os, Ft^r betweeh oile-hsiljf aind 
j^cik^ c^as have nothing whatsoever to do with die stdll 
m la^ ^ it on the pan of a ^river. These are the claims 
Coveting acpidei^ta|damage« fire and,theft. ^ if the insurance 
covered dte a tpitte wpacaK^pow^wotiki dtdl ie needed 
for the OK. i i ' > 

Whether cubic capacity is sdU ^ best hash on wfajch to 
assets a car aa an iosiimioe ride h inereeshigly tfnwtw o e d . 
The advent of the' mfaii has idemonsttpisd boor Htde otbic' 
Impacity has n> do with perfocmanae. The old Me dwt die 
j%her the power^ the higher the dahns ipwadsl,*’ nteariy 
no longa holds 'tMprtijmately, fto tarif i^pany is 
willing to move on ns own m adopidng a anmula has^ sap) 

cittfly wroBiP fo wppwr tnit tne niiipcc or cor nn nwiuip lo 

I M Jf t Mi towimi 41 tfwv d dtii aidiKf* tatnn 


ckl widli IH lllM IkttfilBLidm 

refusofl to rate a car by its m^, jpardy because ta die expense 
in cqlteOting such statistici mtd itSd becaiise the manufactaters 
would have been h$s dpu* happy with idea, ^othtarif 
confionjM have had no toob seruideB. 

District tadi^ always comas in nir a good deal of ciiricism; 
the insuiA^ce compw'es tend to bdRteA the onslatiglit 
rather than bold ground by pointing out thalt wbatevm 
the a nom al i es the system works. • If one h msuring in htw 
tfaere'ate bound to be anomalies; die great thing is eior to 
incur die expense of wonying Mmuc them. 

Aa motor premiums rise the instriadee otnptilKBirii tri* in^ 
creasin^y liaUe to offer higher no-claim diacoontt as a sOp 

to the m otOr WI^ I WhSIt SlCt& JOOtXIt ittaiitafhgge gnutt 

wFjjijwoi T 

in lilt satoiio as oMOMito 
ininiog whedsiy^ dtSms agif^ tfisbAfvtri>'dilhhamiriie^ 
to oiily n p«ri of IMMm idsmeanm^ aM h; It Ipat^^ 
difficult to Instil^ no-claidi'diteoaiiii ftthniAg m ahd 6o 
per cent of die basic ptemiufiL Pan oi the proUem is diat 
insurers can never num up dvrir minds about the nodaim 
discount. At their loftiest will talk about it be^ the job 
of the counsrto penalise 1^ mving and not of the iosurance 
conqMides by remoad^ .these ilfiscounits; pidvaMly Uiey will 
curse the no<«laim djwmint as gh enmuatoe ndndpbtrative 
Dutoanm Yet ff die cold wind ^ dplifetl^ htoon a litde 
atroogar olit witt biOoW dieu ho-claim iplnmilters. ThAre to 
tfiwsiyi iotne eoqiptu^ rumoated m be «^t m do away widt 
ao-ebum dtocohiitt and to offer^ I6wer bask; ptemiums. Most 

.MiltinliMMe towtitoatto ijm VA Ai Itiiirf that * fr v wwld 

Ti < If V * 1 t t 




iMinxmB 



In almost •vMy .Induitry thar# It ItivarlKl^y out comf^y which soft At pact. 
In tht Intiiranct world It It tha **Vahlcta i GanararS tha Company which Intro- 
doc^ tha 00% No Claim Bonot aNar only 4 yaart pcddant fraa driving, it wat 
alto tha V & G who Introduoad tha graduatad Iota of No Claim Bonus for drlvafft 
who. through soma moroantary caralatanatt, ara Involved In an a^ldant for 
which thay art to blaipa. (If .you Iwd haan rtcalvino 00% No Claim Bonus you 
would maraly ba put back to t0%}l It it tha V-A G who make sura that a motorist 
who la thturad with thorn wHI fitwar Iota hit No Claim Bonus If, through no 
fault of hia own. ha It Ihvalvad In an aoddaht and a full racovary la mads from 
tha othar driver. In road aili|y too, tha V B 6 lead the wair by ancouraglng 
tha uta of safety b^tsu Any motorist insured with them now has his 
Personal AoGldantBanaf)ta .doublad without any additional premium providing 
ha has flttad.,and is wearing, on approved safety belt at the time of an accident 


THiU AM WGT GOm OP TMB RBAGONO WHY MONl THAN 
4»MOAOOWNIIUI CHANGITHBIR MOTOR tNOIlNANCB TO THi 
VVBHICUE A GiNBRAL** CVfRY WBIK. 

MO OOUOT YOU.OOm>0 ORT PAIRRR TRftMG WITH THI 
•«Yiu3lOl.R A QRNRRAL’’ AG WBLL. 



THE VEHICLE I CMAL C0> ETC, 

AUTCMOCILE & cWmifm^NCE CO. LTD. 

THE aniECAL & COMMECCIAL MCTCR IMSCRANCE CO. LTD. 


Admlnli4rMlvepfflm*:Argyl«HouM..lo.lStv«litlilfirth«yo9<IHW*i 
Tel: Northw(>oid^91 (SAjInes). 


addfatsOaurAdmlaitlrillaiOMaaaal 
Grakars rapraiaiitliig IN “Vfbidla A Gaitaral'* Otmimil 



Northwood, 


aMlibata 

ytmHttMIlMnuiM 
iiM la iraa. iMali^. 
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AMTI-THEFT LOCKS 

Britax supply oar manuliacturers with coxnblnod steering colunm 
and ignition locka, wliltdi ensure automatic Immobilisation of 
the vehlola with no additional action by the driver. 

■4 . 

BUTJIX PMaMlMralWl M|0e4lfT 

Ibtally fitted tK> oaca CR oommarolal vahlolea, 
the driver poah-button oc^trol of both teont ada^wa, wiUi 
separate paaamsf control pf the pasaenger-slde window, jp^ivi^ 
Improved ventilation witlioat .the Incbnyeniimoe and dlstr^tion ' 
of winding the wihdows—avaiiiablecontrilkLtloa to aafi^i ' ^ 

■ ^ :■ 

ruxttU GskiiWA 

GOMraESSION MOULOINSS (for original oquipnwt) 

Scito mikUxillMituMA'iiri.toWq.w coftiObiit M ita,- tinltod* 

Itiiti' Ohdito, (rtiMitnr ftixd' bosii^ iboiitMIa, haudlmlM. oiU»1m, ete.. : 
OoBtrol IbiolHkiBtMtlw oowUiwib' IWMla, : : 

.. 

!..'.''1' “ T'..'" :"r.■ "" ■.■ “ 

. pUUH!,VmUlHlf$^INmSO 
‘ ANp AVAiuati 
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pnMcm of SMiKs steel 
SMe In meter en hM 

JMora ar^ more motoViets have proved to thek own satwfaction, 
the auperior pualftlas of Stainless Steel. When choosing a new 
car, they know the importench of Stainless Steel trim and 
iMlght l^S. Immune to the ^hazards of deterioration and 
weathering, juet soap<and-water keeps Stainless Steel bright es 
new. Norust,fJaking. pitting orcorrosion not just a briluant 
eUnPACE, BUT THE SAME All THE WAY THROUGH. 

Also manufacturers of Hot and Cold Rolled Steel Strip, Bright 
Steel Bars and High Grade Steel Wire, 
M ARTHUR supplied to every branch of the 
motor industry. 



SHREWD THINKING AT 
VAUXHALL MOTORS 

Disposable dustbins cut cost 
of refuse disposal 

Tjne ubiifuiious paper sack has been sucoessfuUy emplayed by Vaoxhall 
Motors to reduce the cost of dearing jhefusc fropi the final assembly shpp 
and supporting services such as body paint shop, body trim shop, f^toreg^ 
offices etc. 

Like other leaders of industry, including Morris Motors, LC,!.. Marconi, 

U. K. A.F..A_Vauxhall Motors clipped overheads by reducing operative 

time on leturning empty bins, and b> improving the clearance operation. 
With over 400 Ions of refuse to clear each week, ctlicieni methods ate 
essential. 

PAPER SACKS COULD HELP YOU TOO: 
IT COSTS NOTHING TO INVESTIGATE 

Deitilsfmmt^ /? j. 




ARTHIIli i^ AAaa ITO 

Head Office i Main Wofks 
Trubrite Steel Works, Meadow Hall. Sheflield 
Teh SHeffiatd 3872tl Telex 941 es 
Grams ‘CROWN* Sheffield S 
London jk P|jrmmghan\ 




NorthfiMt ■ Gravesend ■ Kent • Telephone; Greenhithe.3333 
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Continued from page 
gerous coqa^ All i$ laid bare to t|ie gars 
of the leader at to the tmter; atal li is a 
ciuioua idbcdoo on die character of the 
writer that aU die bitterness, the disappoint¬ 
ment and the anger that such events nghdy 
arouse are arou^ in the reader, while the 
writer displays a serene accratance^ even a 
fulfilment, that is bafiUng. There id a clue 
here to the reader’s reaction: part of his 
obscure rage at what the world has done to 
Harold Owen is because the world has 
rherriiy been denied the full value of a 
spirit at least as fine as the rightly lauded 
poet-brother’s. ♦ 

'Jiistoty from Oxford 

Essays in British History Presented to 

Sir Keith Felling 

Edited by H. R. Trevor-Roper. 

Macmillan, 315 pages. 35s. 

S IR KEITH feiling’s most recent book 
“ In Christ Church Hall ” was inspired 
by his own long and fruitful service to the 
Oxford history sdbool^ a course of ^udy that 
» includes amongst its fundamental require¬ 
ments a tolerable familiarity with the whole 
of our history from the Roman invasions 
to the twentieth century. More than most 
scholars of his distinctiem Sir Keith has been 
faithful to the spirit of that school. One of 
the greatest living auttoities on the seven¬ 
teenth century he lias imriched his cum and 
his pupils’ understanding of that period by 
his readiness to go outside it. Range, has 
not proved the enemy of penetration: the 
books on the Tudors and Stuarts, on the 
politics of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, on Warren Hastings, the crown¬ 
ing work on the History of England all dis¬ 
play the same qualities that first manifested 
themselves fifty years ago in the “History 
of the Tory Party.” 

The present volume is in every way a 
fitting tribute: in quality, in origm—^ch 
of the contributors is .an Oxford historum— 
and in scope. TTic collection opens with an 
essay by Dr J. N. L. Myres on Wansdyke 
and the Origin of Wessex and closes with 
four pieces on the nineteenth century, 
among which Mr Robert Blake’s witty 
account of the rise of Disraeli will certainly 
interest the general reader. In between may 
ie found an account by Professor E. F. 
lacob of one of Archbishop Chichele’s lieu¬ 
tenants, a study of Speaker Onslow’s part 
in the development of his office by Mr 
Steven Watson and two other contributions 
which shine even in such distinguished com¬ 
pany as this. The first, by Mr W. A. Pantin, 
is a vivid and entrancing description of the 
life and institutions of that part of medieval 
Oxford now occupied by die buildings of 
Christ Church. It is shot through with 
deli^tful and interesting reflections, suck 
as those on the dedications of the churches 
chat kept spiritu^ watch and ward over the 
gates of the medieval city, and contains the 
all hut incredible information that every 
Master of Arts down to 1827 had to take an 
oath of imcQOcilable hostility towards one 
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of the instigators of the Town and Gown 
riots of the tittriieenth oentuiy. 

The aeooiMli on the Fait Sersiona of the 
Long Psriiaaient, » oontribuced by Pro¬ 
fessor Trevor-Roptf to whom, as editor, we 
are i^bted for diis altogether excellent col¬ 
lection. With characteristic lucidky and 
wit he shows how the “ tuning of the 
pulpits,” of whkh Pym was such a master, 
was carried on after bis death “ both to 
declare long-term aims and to inaugurate 
temporary shifts of policy.” The sermons 
preached before Fsrluuiicnt on the monffily 
fast-days were, to effect, inspired leading 
articles. And the most successful per¬ 
formers were those like Stephen Marshall 
whose agility was not impeded by too strong 
an addiction to any political or religious 
principle. This survey of a neglected aspect 
of the English revolution is as fascinating 
as it is usaul. 


special Relationship? 

Britain and India: Requiem for Empire 

By Maurice and Taya Zinkin. 

Chatto & Windus. 191 pag.^s. 21s. 

S TIMULATING somctimes to the point of 
breathlessness, this reappraisal of the 
two hundred years it took the British to fight 
their way into India and out again, and of 
the relationship between the two countries 
since 1947, ends with some Conjectures 
about the future that many readers imy 
think rather visionary. India and Britain> 
the authors argue, have made each other 
outward-looking, and this “ has now become 
ingrained in both countries ”; and, if 
Britain enters a European or a wider Atlan¬ 
tic community, the Indo-British link could 
sustain “the best hope for man that one 
day he will ^ free of want and fear.” 

Those who do not share the authors’ deep 
personal involvement with India may hesi¬ 
tate to accept these suggestions in full. Few 
would deny the historic importance of the 
British connection with India. Few, how¬ 
ever, would be easily persuaded that the two 
countries “are today closer together than 
ever.” Mr and Mrs Zinkin concede a cer¬ 
tain loss of intimacy, but argue that the 
Chinese attack on Ind^ in 1962 has brought 
India aud Britain into a “ semi-alliance ”; 
that quarrels between them are dsminiriung 
as their spheres of influence contract re- 
speaively to the European and the Asian 
areas ; and that friction is also dying down 
as British and Indians alike cease to feel 
particularly involved in each other’s affairs. 
But this might seem to point more to a 
kind of negative harmony than to a strongly 
developing special relationship. 

A certain Indocentricity also leads the 
authors to over-simplify the patterns of the 
imperial past. Thus, in their view the, Boer 
War was fought to protect British communi¬ 
cations with mdit. It is true that the Indian 
vision dominated the imperial strate^ of 
t^ time; but; was the. war in South Africa 
really piedpitated fri»n London? Here the 
Zinins seem to ignore the power of the 
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“ men on the spot ”—to which ihw rUMy 
attribute the oonqiiest^ of Itidla 
“ iMuited whiie Lmukn was nhfvlpokiiig.” 

They seem more at home when concen¬ 
trating directly on the British recoid in 
Indian or rather, to be specific, on the record 
of chat strange seim-demched inStimckm,the 
Government of hidia during the British 
period. They bring out vividly the “Olym¬ 
pian detachment ” with which London cop- 
sigt^ India to the care of “ the men in 
Calcnittsu” They dispel, among ocher 
myths, the notion that lodtt was an invaiu- 
able provider of vast numbers of jobs for 
the ftom the best British schools. They 
dwell pungentiy on the point that not ex- 

E ldtaticm, but failure to exploit, was the 
ritish sin in India; the more thoroughly 
exploited Ceylon and Malaya became a good 
deal richer, while India was left with Ac 
consolation that, because direct British in* 
terests Acre remrined so relatively small, 
Britain was Ae more able to maintain a 
disinterested attitude. 

Because India me really of only marginal 
economic inqxartaiiCK to Britain, the Bri^b 
withdrawal was easier. Because the with¬ 
drawal was achieved so successfully, Ae 
British people fete hardly any sense it real 
shock or loss. Because of tioiat, it has been 
uking them a long time to wake if) fully to 
the hand fact of post-tmperiaL Britain’s 
changed status in Ae world. The Zinkins 
do not deny the therapeutic value of this 
leisurely process. But their analysis of the 
ways in which outdated imperial dreams 
have led Britain into strange, and often 
costly, aberrations of policy since 1947 is 
one of Ae liveliest and most important sec¬ 
tions of this book* 


A Dandy Looks Back 

The ReminiaeeiioM aad Recellcctloae 
of Captain Gronow 

Abridged and with an imroduedoa by John 
Raymond. 

Th0 Bodley Haad. 384 pages. 50s. 

M iddle-aged readers who find the pk* 
ture of Captain Gronow in this book 
vaguely famiW may like to be reminded 
that the captain was induded in a cigarette 
card collection famous dandies produ<^ 
by Players before (he war. Yet al^ioiM 
accounted a dandy, in his young days, nut 
did not prevent him from being at litnes 
thoroughly censorious when he wrote his 
reminiscences some forty years later: -diey 
were a motley crew with nothing remarkable 
about them but their insolence.” 

But, then, Captam Gronow, looking back 
to the dap, during and after the Napweonic 
Wars, w^ he was a young guards officer 
and man about town, did usually feet that 
things and pe^le were not what they used 
to be. In particular, the women of England 
were, in ms view, more beautiful, better 
bred and more distinguiihed in apj^ariiAce 
and manner than ibef were forty peats lamr. 
“ Egad, it was worth bemg Iovm by such 
wonsm «B those.” By the time he came 
tp write his memoirs overwhelming 
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paaiipii, aelf-tiKriecci, reaMtse^tca tlie 
bUghtcdibetrc rad «u}y.gnve-^d.l>ea>me 
dmoK. iiolca 9 Wiiu,“jaii dwBe dayiioIf.iUrai*' 
tioo and On- daexMlier Iktid, 

Captain GroaowtoolicoinGDrt'fTioix iha hope 
that pcoplo wottU undcmand each nthec 
better , rad war would he kss likely thra 
“ before the exiateiKeiof that.iiitcKominunir 
catkiQ'Whiidt ia^Ur day ha« been created by. 
the picas, the itt^y and the electric telC'. 
gea|^” Fortunately for him .tbe^ gallant 
captain could only locdc haofc, not forwatid,- 
One should not however give the 
impression that diis is ahook to be taken ttob 
seikusly. In hit old age, in letirement in 
Pariiij, Captain Gnmow sat down M make t 
little cash out of writing his memoirs. 
result is a flood of temuiiiiCenceS'and gnsaipp 
anecdotes about the men and manners lOt 
his day in London and Paris. Whether or 
not die anecdotes are aU strictly aocurate 
seems to nutter less duo that they are 
vividly and amitaingly.!t0ld atxl are full :df. 
variety. On one page them Js the amusingly, 
silly anecdote about Lord Westmorland, me 
Lora Privy ScaLlwhoae coimand of French 
was poor and Whb whed, on a visit to Pans 
after Waterioiv .wanted to sky. “ 1 wouUi if 
1 ooidd, but 1 smV' tame: <mt with. VJd 
voudrais si je raudrats, mfls je. nb camiais 
pas.” And, in emteast, a few pages later, 
them is the rather haunting -desenptibn a6 
Captain Gasmow’s wradge encounter yrith. 
his old achool-ftlcod, SheUcy; jonai aea^dhoie 
near Genoa aheitly befor«r.tbe‘i.poet'.was' 
drowned. .Sh^y looked cateMorn and iU 
and was, “aa usual -v^ carelessly 
dressed ”; he “ presented a wild and strange 
appearance.” Scatteted thnough the book 
are comments on historical eveahts and per¬ 
sonages ; the descriptions of the Battle of 
Waterloo, at which Captain Gronow was 
present, are patticulatly vivid. Altt^ther 
this is an excellrat book for picking up and 
browsing thrCnijgh. ' ' 

The Retail Sceitc 

Comiietid^ii fiv Gniiiumejri: 

A Stu^ of tile Changing Channels of 
DimSmtim / 

By Chri^im Fulop. 

Andre DeutBclL 335 pages. 30SU 

R ecfiNT events have made ckar that 
efficiency in ^distribution is impprtam 
to ccxmomic growebf that substantial teeb-^ 
nipal and structural chj^igcs arc taking place 
or are just around th^ comer, and that 
major and by np means simple issues o{ 
public policy are involved* The publicatiou 
of the results of the 1961 Census of Distri- 
buth|b marks a further step forward in a 
still j underdeveloped fickl of et^onomic 
knowtedge, and the setpng up of the 
Bcoiu>mic Development Coiuicil for the 
Distributive Trades provides an opportunity 
for the eaendse of responsible invesugationy 
judgmeoty advke and. perhaps actioa. 

Mrs Fulop's hook says little that isinew,, 
hot it provides a useful isurvcy of the iwhole 
field of distributioa. At present, it is almost 
completely op to date in a rapidly changing 


scene, and those ;coiioenicd are to be eon* 
gratuiated on its. quick poUkstioil*' iTherb 
hth aommeot otiihetBimkPtfcesJtll 
the Act), and’I iiiimmary of her^lreettnf 
pamphlet on stamp cradingy tboo^ She has 
not been able , to lake account of Conrad 
Jamesoh’a answers to some of ias mrgumients, 
h is a> pity , that she pursues hei vendetta 
with tlK Consumer ‘Coimotiy but; Ibe, 
emphasis iin consumer prorectkin is bioih 
topical and sound. 

As a retaHbg journalist for ^ many lyeips, 
Mrs Fulop has been assiduous inigatherbg 
material from the trade press and trade 
conferences., and the reader is igratcful for a 
considerable boiling-^wn operation. If 
some of her quotations appear irrelevant, dr 
evidence only of sutes of mind, thtfi does 
not.indicate lack of discrimination; they 
appear to be there primarily as acknowledg¬ 
ments to sources. But she has. also been 
able to rely on her own rescarchesj^prdcu- 
larly in the field of voluntary chains and 
group buying, and of retailers* experiments 
with shopping honts and working boUrs. 
$he is not equally capable when it.cQin<;S) ^ 
original and rigorous economic analysis—in 
her discussion of shopping hours, ; fee 
example, there is no reference to the l^g- 
tun infects on capacity—but those parts of 
the '^ok which Claim more than tlM^ 
deliver are minor. 


Not th^ Reason Why 

Handbook of Consnmer Modvathm: 

The Psychology of the World of (Ejects 

By Ernest Dichiter* 

McGraw-HilL 502 pages. 80s. 

I T is always interesting to know what is 
coming to Britain from across the 
Atlantic.. Indeed Dr Ernest Dichtcr, the 
author of this boc^, already gives advice on 
marketing to sevethi British oompanies. But 
it looks as if the full Impact has not hit us 
yet,j Dr Dichter is Pxesident of the Institute 
of Motivational Reseaicfa Xac., New Yoik, 
in his own words, *^an organisation for the 
purpose of finding answers to the ^ why ’ of 
human actions in order to develop appro¬ 
priate strategy to bring about desired results 
aikl goals.’^ And the acknowledgements 
inform us that ^‘ihis handbook Is Imed on 
studies conducted over a period of almost 
twenty years by the Institute of Moti¬ 
vational Kesearch.** Presumably these 
studies helped Dr Dichter in hxs attempt 
** to penetrate to the deeper meaniilg which 
prpduas, services and objects that surround 
us have for the individual.*’ If they did, he 
has failed to record it. His assertions ate 
not for the most part burdened with sup^ 
porting, evidence: ^'Oranges and gra]^- 
&ait,” he tells us, ‘^are supercharged With 
excitement.** When theij^iis evidence^ it 
often bears a tehuous lelatioh to the con-^ 
elusion ; for example, ** Thii Mgh poxsent- 
age of people who want. anmi^reshmrit 
cereals proves that they look upon bvoakfaat 
as a sort of adversary vdikh .has to'be^ 
conqdered.” 
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The book progmses l|om fb(kl^ shelci^ 
andidcdhes thmgjk ^ objects of Iqvcy *4iaiia!f 
poitkllkkij .social i Ih^^ and ** Hidddn 
Qrder>of Thhigjii^’^ah adEhudechapter entitied 
** Thqigs fof (' a. Higher ^ Qfddr.” > Theses 
app y te oti y, indude arit; book chibs; bor^ 
low^ aiul loan companka;.dictionaries; 
Hfe-jnsurance 1 moraliiy.; new middle dass; 
Mfriarinn.; plants,; aeadiag idr status of 
fun; saving ; values rand vocing^n al^du- 
bctkal> oi&4 The subjects are decked out 
with nint! mdy chantably be offied over^- 
sifiiplified psychology, isoctology and anthro^ 
pol^. The section on savings for example^ 
beg ins; **lt was probably toe erfvewoman 
ramer than the caveman who first learnt to 
postpone immediate pleasure and store up 
food fqr a &ile when it coiild Itot be 
obtained so readily.” Dr Diditer writes in 
his preface; as T was writing this 

book, the inanimate objects that I be^n to 
discuss became guangely alive.*^ The. same 
cannot be said of the bcip^ itself. , . 

Tkre cjlearly is a neec^ particularly m 
Britain, for itiore market research. Fr<^ 
^ttfdies the ^ngs people do bhy and of 
the ahswevS'tiMsy ^ve yvh^'asl^ why they 
btfy them it may be possible t6 tkj^in why 
th^ boy them. Butfor sudi an expbnaticyn 
to be convincing, sdibe details should^be 
given ol the compositkm of samples, the 
wordings of questtonnaires, the sfcatisttcSl 
techiiii]pies used^ the pyaehobgkal theories 
assumed and the evidence for stich theories. 
Obviously such femarch h invalusMe. On 
the other hahd,« fbete h'room for the sort 
of flair or iintuitioti which thoiight up the 
eye-patch for Hathaway shirts. If Dr 
Dkhter’s methods do, m is clamed, sell 
the goods, it must be because he has some 
of this qiuality, not because his theories are 
scientifically reasoned. * 


OTHER BOOKS 

rMPAcrs pK MoNEtARV PoucY: A Scrics of 
Kesearch Studies prepattsd for the Obanmissioii 
on Money and Credit. 3y Daniel B. Suits et 4. 
Pren$ice-HaH Jnletytationil. 6B8 pages. 60s. 

PapirtK doling the/deteiminants of 

spending in the various scctots ol me edbnomy,' 
with special chtphasts cm‘thC iule-of'iniMietRry 
and credit fodon in such spending. . 

SoviXT 1>A0E Dmetnuav. Plegon Press, 840 
pages. 10 gns.' 

A oiassifieefi list of lOiOOO nnmufocturers an 
the Soviet Union, which h now much easier fo{| 
the British exporter to ai;>proadi than has ever 
been the case m the paM^ . ’ ■ 

DoCITHBNTX ON LvniHNATIOKAL 
Selected and edited by Rl^chard OoU, John 
Major and (jcoffrey Warner. Oxford Vnlvtrsiiy 
Press for'Chatham House.' 650 pagew. £5: 

Tin- NAKiip SociFTY. By , Vaqcc , Packard.' 
Longmahs. ?81 page?! Ws: 

TlfK Iah^stmen? BusntEXS: A Condensation* 
ol the SEC Reporu By John W. lizard apd 
Milt6n ClirJstie. Harper and ROtv. 444 pages. 
68s. ' 

Royax. Commission on Health Sei^vta^s, 19^4,. 
Voitimc I. Queetfs FtiMer, Opawii. ‘ 9^4 pagek. 

Majqx Db^iw^iENTS OF AsXAf. (iZiid effition,) 
Edhed by George Mclurtian ' Cornea 

Vidverwty 732 pages. -$10.00. 
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deveudpments in the 



With the improving living BtandardB in tlie East conies the prospect of trade expansion and of 
inoieasing opportunities for profitable marketuig. The world-iride facilities of three great banking 
organizations^ merged into a single comprehensive sendee, are at your disjiOBal with up-to-date 
information and expert advice on all as|)ecls of finance and trade in these areas* 

THE HONQKONQ AND MERCANTILE THE BRITISH BANK OP 
SHANGHAI BANKING BANK LIMITED THE MIDDLE EAST 
corporation head OFFICE; HEAD OFFICE: 

TTiBAn nmfTnn!: Hong Tfnng 16 Graoechuroh Street, j^ondon ECS 7 King William Street, 

LONDON OFFICE: HEANGH: London EC 4 

9 GnModuiioh Street, ECS 133 Fall Mall, London SWl . 







The Economic Inheritance 

^ By the time no change in London Bank rate was announced on Thursday ttddday it was no surprise: a 

rise in Bank rate is now likefy only to meet strong pressure on the exbhdnges—which have become 
remarkiAly steady since Monday. World financial opimon has grown so accustomed to intematidrid 
credit support that confidence in stetiing is actually being buoyed up ahead of the expected drawing by 
Britain on the International Monetary Fund. This niay be well above the $1,000 mdUon automatically 
available in Britain's stand-by arrangement, and may involve an activation of the special additional EurO" 
peon credits to the IMP through the Paris Club arrangements. The IMF iiself is anxious to give these 
arrangements a first run through; and one trusts that ways have been found of avoiding needlessiy 
humiliating procedures of creditors* cross-examination in Paris that a strict reading of the rules might suggdst. 


I—DECISION ON TRADE 

N recognising and in diagnosing Britain’s external 
payments troubles Mr Wilson seems so far to have 
been entirely right; the question that may be answered 
by this weekend is whether he will be equally appoiute in this 
remedies. One can agree at once that the present payments 
crisis—the word is no longer taboo among this week’s new 
tenants of Whitehall—^is not essentially financial, requiring 
as in 1957 or 1961 merely, or at least primarily, a reversal of 
speculative movements of money. In the words of our own 
comment on the gold drain and central bank borrowing a 
Artnight ago, it’s not speculation, wor^ luck. This, as Mr 
Wilson now emphasises and as Mr Maudling resisted agaiast 
the evidence, is above all a trading deficit, aggravated by an 
outflow of long-term rather than short-term capital, and 
awkwardly larger than can be accounted for by the temporary 
strains of economic expansion, whidi in any case has been 
notably smaller in 1964 than originally hoped. Seen in the 
perspective of disappomting external performance in the 
earlier and easier years the latest business cycle, moreover, 
this looks threateningly like a continuing deficit; so that 
any counter measures must also contain a continuing stimulus 
fm long-term improvement: that, and not whether the 
riWures are labelled financial or physical, is the acid test now. 


The OeficH 

In the first nine months of 1964 Britain’s balance on viaiUe 
trade, adjusted for the exaggeratfants of the crude trade 
returns, ivas running at ah annual rate of £500 Qiillion; in 
the tJthd quarter alone the ratts was £600 million and in 
September £720 million, so an estimate of £500 million for 
the whole yew its^ impUes some fourth quarter improve¬ 
ment As net receipts finom invisfole payments have abo 
deteriorated, the total carttfst deficit in 1964 may be 
jC35o> 375 On top of diii aa. axat^pdosuSly faea^^ hM 

outflow of. capital, both into overseas securities and into direct 


investment such as the Shell purchase into Montecatini, ran 
up a debit of £216 million in the first six monthjS alope, and 
neither firms nor individuals can be expected to have slowed 
down their capital exports over the etecrion months. Indeed, 
some other large oil deals are reportedly already in the pipe¬ 
line. In stim, then, this year’s total deficit on current and 
long-term capital transactions is likely to be £700 million and 
possibly more. 

The exceptional capital outflow, admittedly, can be attri¬ 
buted partly to pre-election hedging, not least against the 
likelihoml of a return of some exchange controls. This action 
would be reasonable enough if it simply reintroduced some 
harmless form filling for genuine travdlers or even inaugurated 
a per diem tourist allowance to shield Britrin's reserves from 
purchases of overseas villas which the Bank df England’s 
administrative rdaxations have made into child’s play. But 
too much must not be expected of any such tiglitening; nor 
would the government be wise to repeat Mr Lloyd’s clumsy 
attempt in 1961 to bar outright ahnost all new industrial 
investment overseas. A better solution would be to throw all of 
this into the premium market for investment doUais, allovring 
the price mechanian to do the rationing. Probably the only 

really effective __ ^.hhm i. j i .j , 

way of curbing the S DE EPENtNO oif ifsg; 

capital outflow is 
by increasing the 
general level of 
British interest 
rates (not just 
Bank rateX which 
the Goos^atives 
never brought 
diemselves' to do 
consciously 
(though tiiey did 
ribity hf ^ bade 
door) sted whMi 




BUSINESS 


4(U) 

Mr Wilsoa would find politiodly even fajcder. 

lliaf puts an eveii greatefijurden on rmpraviot tha ciuaent 
account, now <tbe very centre ch Britain’s pajfDWnts ppcMetn. 
That this year’s deficit should dwarf even lint of i9<0, when 
one could cite the special influences of Mii|)on Bbeolisaflbp 
and the continuing effects of pure postwar recovery by 
Britain’s competitors, is doubly disturbing. For in this period 
Britain’s economy has manifestly been neither overstrained 
by demand inflation nor, relative to competing economies, 
outpriced by cost inflation. Yet tbipughppt dua, with' 
a brief check in 1962, Britain’s ^hpre M^r^itii^ ih mgnu- 
factures has continued to fall, to tmder 14 per cent this'sum* 
mer, at a time that the United States, dufing, its, biggest peace* 
time domestic expansion, has checked the stwp earlier fall 
in its own percentage share at around 20 per cent since 1961. 
Nor can Britain’s continuing slip be exiAait;ied by an unfavour¬ 
able pattern of its markets. A revealing study in this year's 
annual IMF report confirmed that Britain had been losing out 
in its own export markets ; it found a disturbing correiation 
between this and the rise in British export paces. And no 
one has yet found a way of counting t^ exports that never 
arrive on world markets because there is insufficient profit in 
It. This same loss of competitiveness must also partly explain 
the big rise in Britain's imports of manufactures. 


The ProMlnm 

Britain’s ^cnnomic problem is, therefore, hpw to put the 
profit back into exporting; and how to improve the com¬ 
petitiveness and technical efficiency of British industry to the 
point at which ks own conapmets and businessmen no longer 
find it worth their while to buy so much from foreign maou- 
facturer; themselves. To attempt to short-circuit this onn- 
petitive improvement by aimidy shutting the imports out 
involves a mtijor long-term danger, of cutting British industry 
o& from cither the must efiicient means of production or else, 
in those frivclous consumer goods, from the most sucoessfid 
world cc tr^iition, in lines which Britain ought to be export¬ 
ing itseh, Itripoitt controla do, admittedly, provide immediate 
shon-teioj relief, and to hard pressed economic controllers 
that may appear to be clinching. But there is today every 
reason why it should not be. 

The one clear gain from the intcrnaiional borrowing net- 
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lapric hpdlt up i|i the past fcMt y«a» is that ipenHi tmmtry 
iMt is iunnt(g|) $ basicipaymqnts Ibfidk almoft as Igrge is its 
ilni gdri rcjielhrib nee4 Imt be iMted him paiib meaiORS that 
slnre up ibe payments balaoce immedaiely oily it the price 
if undoRuiniug ibe fijiid ii^^i far lofhpOeiMi impoovaalhat. 
Equally, the me dear risk in this same network of central 
baidcers’ solidarity, .which is becoming increasingly apparent, 
is that removing threat of finandal criais may remove also 
the most foroefd pressure for really big a^ustments of mlicy. 
T^ ga^al*dttw>aitam m avpid,.jj)ffi|g the int«4«i#iih 
W tnay. ^ «>?te4Ntn«k, jfl* a^id 

truly stabilising dw national one. The test of the Wilson 


government’s emphasis on medimn-teriu and physical, rather 
than shortitetm and financial correctives, will be how far each 
of them helps achieve a surplwi in 2966 apd 1967, as well as 
a reduced deficit in i965» 


The MMwuree 

Mr Wilson is clearly putting big ho^ on specific new 
essays in interventiohism and selective'financial baits and, 
espedally at some of ^e points indicated 00 jpage 410, thev: 
essays in ear-Atoking and cajolery die wonb brjmig. Bur the 
overriding prindple to bear in mind is that this intervention 
should always aim to reinforce competition rather than 
replace it. In practical terms, this argues for badgering 
Britain’s maufacturers to produce better machine tools in 
the future, rather dian forcing other British manufacturers 
to accept inferior machine tools to-day; for stimulating import 
saving investment, rather than banning imports here and 
now. Thus while a direct attack must und^btedly be made 
on the import side of the trade balance as well as on exports, 
this competitive princil^e argues strongly against an outright 
administrative ban through quota licensing, in favour of soi]^ 
form of regulation through the ptke mechanism—-which is 
(be only way of ensuring t^t the manufacturer who can use 
foreign equipment most efficiently is still able to get it. 

Two kiiuls of market deterrent against imports are possible 
The simplest is a straight tariff surcharge; this was applied 
by Cana^ in 1962^ even though fonpally in breach of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. It has the advan¬ 
tage of being easy to administer, the disadvantage of being 


»wtfisH expbKTs lag pEMil55" 



Expans fell in September to £346 million, below the quarterly 
average fur <uiy quarter stoce Apnl-Juoe, 19^3. Over the ocst 
months, some uptrend in exports tan, in any case, be expected to 
reassert itself, though almost certainly not a sufiiaent one without 
apecifac aids. Even allowing for the unreliabilitv of the figures of 
mginecring orders, their direction can hardly be jwnjpug, Stesl 
exponers are now optimistK, too, and there may also lie some 
easing in steel imfiorts. The nwpd of Britain's unit labour costs 
this year may still have been betfa than jt was up U), sayi two years 
ago. But this may not have involved any relative improvement 
ioterhationaUy, panlcuixriy al kbwih in the common matket 
has nor slackened much. Britain has also'to overcome inqisdiments 
iwh at oomnon markm aoBdatky aa well aa tariff rednodoos. 

' Qo an impmstionndc view* soote British industries appear 
relaiively coi^t^t at pre^t: utomra, steel heaay plant, some 
engineering (agricultural machinery, and perhaps still, ofiioe 
etju^ptuent, though this less than iofmeri*^. At t& nthef end ot 
the scale, clearly TO faai ip'M Wve, are sfBpMtding ana ntudube iOoU. 
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uwcMin m iu detdf^li “tlie ^ef main a^oax^ 

^qddni^^tiy deg^t 1)111' ifinbairgssilnig Latin 

Aibmican: coii^ta^ti^ t6;£»ue V9Kiiti^ 

inij^rt-Ucenqes bw tlien. ito wct^ th^, through, a Oiailet 
made by ^J^fcs'a^ ^er Ci^ iasdtutioOs. An'.attractive 
vma^ of th^'j^hin, recently put forward'l)y Christopher 
Foatd: in jLqB(^’'s !Neto Frontiers, wohld issue the itni^t 
cer'dfecat^ to ^pOrteii, prtn passu iwidi dieir OVvn e3ii|om. 

nea]^^ tag oh an ezpptt ihffiotive to'the fnipoii; 
deteneht, haii ad|mt 1^ exactly to cui^ent needs-^^iux ihe 
pretmiim wotjld fsdl whep expo^a 

Fose‘'a^ the' t»rMt^ed|'!uul 'ri^' u^en it wid^^d. 

'|1u8 $cheh|>^'j^bliiid. '& Ik ^ulvaient to a flt^tinj^ 
ra^ange rate pn 'cuixcnt accot^t, avohlGiift <1^“ 

riiptiuns on capi^ acdount Involved in ch^g^ t^'’fo|cei^ 
ca^nge vdik'^ ^ ciittem^ it^h. In prance tij^'idiitme 
tod ^od^O^'dUNigh it pufj^.ti^^ 
in'its'ah&oiee the goveri^nt muk 
alh^t cert^]^',fih<l sthhe dterhatlve way not o^'i^ det^- 
riiig .(rkhejr thki h^ghi^} ih^ris bUf' ol |iv^ 
generic tumdaL epoo^ to eitpom. ,T1iiS too is 

forihali^' against the iiitdhatiohai', tradniij codes; but Mr 
Maudling himself got the Treasury to Ihok mtb the vanous 
pbssSboUdes-r-taluitg the pcmt that such are far 

less disruptive in fact than./ straight import restrictions 
which (|uite paradoxically' are foipially li^ siilfuL PeHiaps 
the best expedient woufa bO tO 'announce'an immediate two^ 
yeat 'waiver of profits ‘tail on ekpoTt tUrtibver—basing the 
relief on the proportion of'exporis rather than the portion of 
export profits, which besides h^hg aHvhWard to calculate 
precisely arc also lower. This week A^r Douglas fay iti his 
first speech as president of the Board Of Trade' paid proper 
tribute to the great achievements of Gatt, though whether 
this had a deeper significance as a softening up, or was rather 
A automatic departmental genuflection, is not very clear. 
Certainly it is difficult to feel confident that any amount of 
prodding and ear stroking can produce the shisrp upturn now 
needed in Britain’s exports (no less than I2 per cent- even 
allowing some Call in imports) unless the government tackles 
at iis source what as quite clearly the biggest obstacle—the 
much lower profit maugiR on export sales than home sales. 

Some eoooomute will argue that this is all very, tound- 


ahbur; that ffie‘ s^j^t w.ajp’ to testhre the pft^iet ukreqtive 
ni dpmt' anil' tbe' pro^'dctetntk tb hnporr by aafuking 
thb ieMuttige' ixhe/' The' atgumenr agdinar'this .is noi^ as'.ufeu 
sUppbsed/dud'Id^aluadbfi' is ah Incfibcdve Ur tipn^i^ 
reedve.' Few bther Ihstruthehts' din hyal'itti intp^ dja ihle 
tratfing actxiunt^ a^ the rcit^ expaieikes of C|hada 
France (and' of. Gendoiy jh' itevaltffiig hi the upUi^ Sale* 
rion) show; 'Tho much should hik be mitte of the'kid^haick 
effect OR nhpbri! costs, aia’thhe thiR'Briiahr htdf seis the pi!^ 
at. which it inipatts a riumb^'iiC thqhl^ the 'effect 

on the. cQS^b^lfyhig whffid.sdtt be'hib^ seii^'heih'ffialn’m 
countries umh hnich IdWet'hnpok-ikfak,' • Nhr is 'it!t^ qiiith 
how hue iifihidil' take' the' - ** inKirnkidn;if'htdiMVai " 
objection; one uf die big datigeM hi.latey i i atfa i ^ ^'TOhce.ht 
(kkeiit.js of atffidath]^ ,tthti^ 'pk 
schictihe of-.«ciffiaage hndr'evdh yihihk'thby tth'cldtHI/’in^ 
appre^am^ ^' Ah‘'i|id^aatihetir.'h^‘ki^yt .pMvkM h 
is acc^tol iM.net;esB^.hi'ltikiff, huglh'ev^ grlfeime A s ehtM 
p^'tof a st^equifipt ^torkmh ^ exchange sbhi^^ih g 
hew rmd les^ t^i 4 Siihy, 'tiy hhnsfer the fiesenfk 

ciirrehcy fuiwcHhns .of tik prmhdl inid doU^f ihto^dbeThtetv 
ngtiotitfl Mohettuy'Fnnd wheki ffiey belong.' Afl'tbese a^r 
menta agahik devaluadon can'be shot down without ffiChenTty. 

But they.kjre not the deeijuve afgumehts. The'iixchange 
rate for sfetling is nowadays a fiiH bodterf pblrtical issue, and 
more than kut, almost a part of national prestige. Frobati^ 
diis is very regrettable. Cerpunly Tory poHddaqs 'ffid' no 
service "to their country during this election campaigti',in 
dragging up the unavoidable and delayed Tg49 'devalUatiha 
as a continuing taupt ffir Labour. But they did) and ho one 
now expects Mr Wilson to offerid .the natural susceptibilities 
of a majority Of the general public and the entrenched, if not 
fully rationalised, views of the Bank of England and the Qty. 
To do so he would need not only a deep breath and a thick 
sMii, .hut h fiv|S«year fviewyvdiiflii his d^iidejr ipra) 6 i^..hgr 41 y 
allows, a substitute stimulant for the tram balance has 
to be found ; .atid the less the new government is propared to 
attack the capital bubmee throu^ higher- imprest rates, the 
greater the. need to act on exports qnd impwts in nofionly a 
direct but a continuing way . Export incentives may ^ inter¬ 
nationally awkward, but equally ffiey^iiBoy<'noW'ber.aat«)naliy 
unavoidable. .■ ■ 


II—WHEN TO INTERVENE 

^ Within the British economy, Mr Wilson’s team has 
two mean questions to answer. First, - shortHerm : if 
BrUish business, taith the Governments new sneourege- 
’ inent, should bring about sooner rather'than later. Ihe 
kind of rise in exports that the economy needs, would tins 
mean excessive preBsuee on mtemoi resources ? .Seeemd, 
medium ternt: hoW'fot is Britain ttucompethivb in the 
world matitet, dirou^. high costs ar'Um profds on, ex- 
'porting, and what’inteT.z/enUofi by, Goveftmtent eon help? 


T he best measitte hf'gehbrk preSSeete .dn avaflaMe^reswrees 
ill Uk ecoflohiy is kill unem|^oymenr.’'J After seemmg 'to 
leVc^ bff 'in sinnyer tUkk^^^ agaki lailing 

slowly. At ffiO-cotmf taken oOrthb Mtmdi^ beffire the election 


the ratio fell to a three-year low of 1.5 per cent, and it may fail 
further, even though .output has been growing more slowly, 
The explanation is probktly that employers did not immedi¬ 
ately recruit, the additional labour needed to bring them'to 


,; HAVE BEEN WARNED ' , 

, Ckah 51 ifttficarcs thpt industries which had imported 

i- t/Mlir nf fm-mon rAcffttOk^ Wd' thdS& whOSe 

}wd the invest 


d ie^e ittnomt of Jot 
'share ^ impkrned maa 
htcredse irt^c^ added 



, —fronail 
Plamij] 
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the eaujlibcium levcb they assopiate with the levels in output markedly now—an4 sharp rise in retail prices in the second 

reached before the IcveUing^ off. But the lag now seems quarter has not continued as a brak<^his would increase the 

fairly lAti g Whether one believes the now quite extraordbary pressure d demand. But if the rise were to be combined 

inunobility of the output index or not5 uncmploymcDt now is with a shift from durable consumer goods^ especially cars, 

close to the low point reached in the 1960-61 bixn, at ivhich this would not directly compete with export demand—and 

labour shortage probably docs exert an extra demand pull on car manufacturers now expect to sell a larger portion of their 

wages. Hourly wages at present seems to be rising at an output abroad* The gently^ upward trend of spending is 

annual xato of 5^-6 pcT ccflt, whUc thc rise in productivity, unlikely to change. Stockbuilding is bi^ but has probably 

halted by the recent stagnation in output, is on average up 1^ levelled off since the peak £120 million of the second quarter, 

probably no more than half this wage increase. Broadly, the economy is perhaps more fulljr employed than 

Investment in private industry is dearly rising quite rapidly cursory impressions from official indices of retail sales and 

now, to mat^ thc probaUy continued rise in public invest- industrial output imply. But it is hardly possible to t^ of 

ment. This year, when private investment may be up by any general overload. An addition of £5oo-£6oo million in 

14 per cent, thc resultant pressure on resources has been putty thc expotts/imports balance, to give a small current surplus 

delayed* by thc rising import inten^ty of fixed investment. (i.e., assuming a big cut in the capital outflow), would 

Imported machinery was by April-June taking fully one- admittedly add almost 2i per cent to demand at^ an annual 

quarter of the total British market for plant and machineiy rate. TThc productive potential of the economy is^ certainly 
miirVifig a steady rise from about an eighth in 1957. not rising enough to cover that on top of thc rise in invest- 

Up to now the main strain has dearly been on construction. ment and the possible rise in consumption as well. But thc 

But now, through the sheer time schedule of capital invest- relevant point for policy is that thc trade balance has not 
ment, thc y mpbatis of business and of some public investment improved yet t and thc worst possible apprpach to industry 

is ahiftip y to plant and machinery. Here, despite uncertainties is to say: ‘‘ You must export more ; and just to help we re 

in the figures of engineering orders, it is pretty dear that the going to make it harder for you at home.^' 
order book is very sharply up on 1960-61. Capacity is set, This anal]^is calls, for the short-term task, for sf^cific 
effectivdy, by labour, especially skilled labour ; deliveries have measures on exports and imports, and on Bank rate if thc 

not risen to match the rate at which new orders^ for home and exchanges demand it. In addition, one must be prepared to 

eifport markets, have been booked. Thc unemployment rate have a braking budget in April if thc increased pressures on 

is now bdow one per cent in the Midlands and thc south-east. thc economy arc operating by dien. But for thc time being 

There is no need to postulate limitations in plant capacity and this fits medium-term hopes too—the Government should 

(which are un likely to be reached at all generally) to see try to cajole industry into shifting emphasis rather than 
pressure on the scarcest resource, skilled labour. introducing immediate fiscal restraints on consumption that 

If consumption expenditure were to start rising more is, as of now, pretty slack. 


III-WHERE TO INTERVENE 

F or a year now the Treasury has been looking not only at 
import contids but at how to trim some inessentials of 
the biggest elements in public investment, in elearicity and 

other nationalised 

MACHINERY IMPORTS A industries. The 

INVESTMENT best approach now 

"" is perhaps to 

widen this request 
to the biggest 
private as well as 
public investors 
(e.g., to oil and 
chemicals as well 
as electricity: steel 
needs no dis¬ 
couragement, just 
now). In the 
short - term, Mr 
Brown could ask 
what, for example, 
Messrs Qiambers 
and Kearton, as 
well as Sir Ronald 
Edwards of elec¬ 
tricity, could please 


do to smooth demand on particular capital goods industries 
that may have exports competing. For the medium-term, 
he could ask them always to prepare (not necessarily to 
disclose to the Government) a tranche of, say, a 5-10 per cent of 
their investment as postponable, at an agreed notice. The ex¬ 
tension of thc Ministry of Power to cover heavy industry could 
help here. But it must work with industrials,, private and 
public, and look to specific points of possible difficulty (switch¬ 
gear of certain kinds was a bottleneck last time: it is likely 
to be something else today). And it must be selective in any 
requests for investment cuts, too: thus, not building a canttfen 
will not help Britain to export transformers, and even cutting 
investment in heavy electrical plant will not necessarily help 
sell control equipment abroad, unless a transfer of skilled labour 
is practicable. 

Equally, die Government mi|^t profitaUy use the NED 
Council or better some arbitrarily selected brains trust of top 
industrialists of all flavours, to advise on “aash'’ selective 
intervention at particular points: not only, as possibly this 
, winter, to stimulate exports and moderate any investment that 
' might cause a botdeneck, but in general—e.g., to encourage 
growth poii^ for firms in difficulties, and to lend 
money if necessary, through an official agency. A n^em 
Labour Government should at last lose pce-Reyoesian inhibi- 
tions about (d&dal finance being inflationary finance. 
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BUSINESS □ INTERNATIONAL 


COMMODITY PRICES 


How Broad a Rise? 


N ot for many years has a whole ^roup 
of commodities soared in price in the 
way that metals have done in t^ past few 
months. Yet despite the tempting j^allel 
<4(dth the Korean commodity booni c« 1950, 
which did its share in Imocklng out the last 
Labour government, there is still no sign 
of any general boom in commodity prices— 
as distinct from a renewed gentle rise. Last 
week*s upheavals in international politics 
made no sutained impact on commodity 
markets; indeed the U$t time that inter¬ 
national political upheavals did any such 
thing was in the Suez affair of eight years 
ago. This time, the metals market was 
already as excited as it could be for its own 
> reasons. But there is no doubt that in the 
past few weeks the price advance has 
broadened out. 

Earlier in the year, despite the metals 
boom, The Economist all-items indicator 
was being pulled gently downwards by 
falling prices for basic foodstuffs, notably 
sugar. Since June, however, from a low 
pomt for the year of Z05.6, the indicator 
has edged up unevenly, reaching 110.8 in 
the third week of Octobtf. It would be rash 
to prophesy that the upward trend will 
continue; but, at the least, present indica¬ 
tions suggest that last year’s rise, which 
lielpcd transform the payments balance of 
the developing countries from a basic deficit 
of $650 i^lion in 1962 to a surplus of 
$850 million in 1963, may have been more 
than a transient phenomenon. 

This week copper has risen to record 
heights. Lead and . zinc have advanced 
sharply; though tin has fallen back a little 
on rei^rts of a more liberal American sur¬ 
plus disposal policy. There is an element of 
panic at work in these metal markets, 


exaggerating the effects of more general fac~ 
tors that arc slowly forcing prices up^-con- 
tinned world industrial expansion, and 
political upsets in major producing areas. 
Nevertheless, a statistical shortage of the 
metals docs exist and as production can 
be adjusted only slowly, high prices look 
like prevailing this year and next. In food¬ 
stuffs, producers of wheat, sugar, coffee and 
cocoa are feeling more optimistic than they 
did a short while ago. Sugar prices have 
been steady in London at around £32 tos. 
a ton since mid-September, after their pre¬ 
cipitous fall from last year's dizzy levels of 
over £100. There is now a cautious belief 
that the bottom of the market has been 
reached. 


Britain's Increased Bill 

W HKAT also had an annm mirabilis last 
year thanks to Communist purchases. 
The price for hard varieties has kept up 
well, and soft kinds have not returned to 
1962 levels. Admittedly, prices are unlikely 
to rise again unless Russia comes back into 
the market on a CiMisiderablc scale. How¬ 
ever, China is buying, and India is in grave 
need. The coffee market is looking stronger 
just now; the outlook in cocoa is luso steady 
with the main African producers increasing 
their co-ordinated pressure to get the price 
im to what they consider the right level of 
£210 a ton—it rexnains to be seen how effec¬ 
tive the pressure will be. Rubber also has 
strengthened slightly since late September 
but fibres have shown little movement. 

The fact that the all-items index has 
responded so little to the wild rise in non- 
ferrous metal prices since the summer re¬ 



flects their relatively small slwre in world 
commodity trade. Nevertheless the rise 
will have made an awkward addition 10 
Iain's import bill by the 6ad of the year. 
Britain uses about 450^)00 tons of copper 
a year, and stocks are low at the moment. 
This year’s price rise will probably add 
roughly £100 a ton to the cost of copper 
over the year as a whole—or £45 millioti 
to the import bill# assuming no net change 
in stocks. For tin the average 1964 
looks like being £300 up on 1963, m^ing 
an additional burden on the balance of 
payments of £6 million for the 20^000- 
odd tons consumed. Moreover, this year’s 
downturn in food prices has not boeu big 
enough to prevent the earlier lift raising the 
average of the food index in the first nine 
months of 1964 to 114.1, below the end- 
1963 level but 4 points above to the 1963 
average. As a result, even after a per 
cent rise in export prices, Britain’s terms 
of trade in the first eight months of the 
year show a two per cent decline, account¬ 
ing for perhaps one fifth of this year’s big 
deterioration m the trade account. What 
happens now depends above all on the 
course of production and demand in the 
main industrial countries. If this continues 
to expand strongly nbtt year a radical down¬ 
turn of commodty prices seems unlikely. 

ITALIAN ECONOMY 

The Real Miracle? 

A utumn in Italy has not borne out the 
L gloomy economic prophecies that 
dominated the national press in the spring 
and summer. There Is a reasonably confi¬ 
dent expeaatlon that after at worst a mild 
recession the economy will move forward 
again next year. Admittedly the Bank of 
Italy’s estimate of the growth of real 
national income this year has had to be 
revised downwards by a full point in the 
past two months, and now stands at 2-2 
per cent. But already investment shows 
some slight signs of reviving, and the 
budget ministry’s plans envisage a 4 per 
cent increase in national product next year 
before getting back to the desired long-term 
growth rate of 5 per cent. The balance of 
payments recovery has astonished even the 
optimists; reserves were back to $2,946 
million by the end of August, and ‘were 
probably strengthened by a further $170 
millioD or so in Sqptemb^. 

In the short run, ^ biggest domestic 
worij now is the building sector, where 
continued stagnation could have serious 
repercussions. Complctkms so far this year 
are 10 per cent up on 1963, but there is 
virtually, no new work in prospect in the 
major eenarea. Thii.ii fM^ oecahae the 
collapse of the fioandal ifMet has • ^ 
tlK industry drastically short of long-term 
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finance. Building is also hampered by the 
inabiliqr of many communes to cojpe rapijy 
with the new town planning relations. 

la tl^ longer tun, of .course, the 4uestion 
is whether Italy can carry dirough the 
adjustment of its industrial structure to the 
requirements of a continental-scale market 
wmwut moniiu'^back into balance of pay- 
aaenn diffioolaM. The Bank of Italy is 
hoping for V lohg^erm growth of caports 
of the 'order of t5 per cent a year, with 
inqntts increasing by oidy to or la per 
cent. But this year’s expansion of enpem 
has been achieved on eery sUm maigina in¬ 
deed. MeanwUl^ietdl prices have, moved 
op almost as mudi«in the corresponding 
period last yem. In leceat moaihs, how¬ 
ever, this -mnst have been doe to the re¬ 
establishment of profit tnatgiQS at hmne 
rather then to excess dcflomd. ' If the 
nnhorities can prevent a furfher big rise 
in die cost of IMng, which wovUd have 
immediate effects on wag^ diroagh the 
sliding scale, they now seem to have n 
dunce of getditg aame pause ki pay im 
cteasee, rinee moat of the major wage 
contracts ere not doe to be revised for two 
years from novr. Fnfter inflation abroad 
coidd then restore pfoftalhiitty to exports. 

Certainly, a biff new growth of hnpom 
can be expected as soon as expandon starts 
iiggin- Bank of ItaW wSI then be pre- 
paiid to see dtt reconstituted reserves tun 
dovm to some mrtent to give die economy 
mote time to ddjiist In die longet run, an 
awkward fea h that tevoible eamihgs ate 
likefy to weakem with emigradt^ remlt- 
tanoes Mling m, and incteased fbrdjpi 
travel by Italians eadng mto ^ pet gain 
from tourism. Another snag is diat diere 
is linle Ukelihood of the .foupfiyh back¬ 
ward agriciflture bdfig'dble to adjust 
t^iiiiily to the fast-risiag demand for higher 
qi^ty foodstuffs, mainly meat. Eipons 
aregoiBg to haw a lot to psy foe. 

The queadon maria are still numeioua, 
and the government is.stOl haying difiicutv 
in getting started on the series m reforms 
wfaiw it conssdfw necsssaiy to oonsolidste 
the lecovety. And the eatlier strong re¬ 
covery in investoirs* 'confidence flagged 
sharply this week* amding the Milan mie 
index down by . fi per cent. Feopie tie 
begiiming to aay dm the real Italian 
miracle was not the boon of 1959-62, but 
the way the economy was able to survive 
two critical years widiout a government 
capable cf tuung decisions, and only the 
Bank of Italy to b(dd the breach. 

GERMAN RAZOR BIJVDltS 

Battle for Barbarossa^s 
Beard 

. , Fiankfunft 

B aHtls Ills be^ to rage in Germiny’s 
razor blado indnscry on who diall be 
entiefed to shm <kniiaii beards. GOlette* 
Rotb<^Bdd»er <feriiian sobsiiliaiy 

of Gillette el Bosutt^ clidiiitmlush^ 
to maloe and acB f^eterdeiied and chko- 
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kallj fmoccfsed stainless steel razor Wades. 
Ob the basis of m anpikafhm for patent 
lodged h) Munieby Gillefte'faas demanded 
that Germany’s 14.other manufacturers of 
these stainless steel **miracle blades” 
should abandon their manufacture and sale. 
(Jillctiey which with a market share <rf 60-70 
per cent of all blades sold is far and away 
Germany*s biggest blade manufacturer, has 
obviously been encouraged to ^bark on 
this major offensive by the isuboesfefuf‘out¬ 
come of its fight last year with Wilkinson 
Sword GmbH of Solingen which ended up 
by Wilkinson undertAing to pay licence 
fees to Gillette. 

The other companies now under attadk 
are Un^dlling to follow suit. They regard 
Gillette’s dakns as technically and iegally 
unfounded and are not daimted ^ the pros- 

E of getting hxvWved in sevcim years of 
Itkm. They are quick to point out that 
Gifiette has not yet obtained its patent; if 
Gillette does get one the other companies 
ate determined to challenf^ it. The com* 
patiieS) which have banded together into 
a mutual aid society to conduct their cam¬ 
paign, see the right to manufacture the new 
type ^ blade as a matter of life and death. 
They are frightened that if they do not get 
the right they will face ruin as did many 
other companies in the razor-blade business 
who\hl|ve fallen victim in recent *years to 
competition from electric shavers. So far 
the market share of the mirade-WadCl js 
only about 15 per cent but nobody believes 
it will be long before they squeeze oonveO- 
tional blades out of the market-^s is hap¬ 
pening in Britain where the Wades now 
account for around 70 per cent of the mar¬ 
ket. 

The German manufacturers hope too that 
these blades will lure many dry-shave fans 
baA to dk blade-and-bruah. Already indeed 
there are signs that this is happcning-Hit 
least, the advent of die new blades has 
finally Itfoken the stagnation which be¬ 
devilled the industry so long. Old hands 
in the blade trade look forward to the fmth- 
ocMming struggle with confidence. They take 
heart fiom the memory of how back in 
die thirties Gillette came off badly in a 
similar ^ht with die rest of the industry 
on the right to make blades with slots down 
the middle introduced and patented by 
GiUette to rephee die then standard three- 
hole version. 


EUROPEAN CHEMICALS 


Broadening the Base 

Frankjurt 

HE three largest fragments of Ger¬ 
many’s prewar chemical giant, IG 
Farbcn, have since the war presented much 
the same relation to each other that they 
had before it was dismembered. .But ih- : 
evitably their expansion taking" theazi'*ia|o,. 
^each othec;svMtit$iy^ ^ tnsmti'ce, int¥ 
plastics ahd fertilisers. And now, equalfy' 
mevitably, they are having to look abro^. 
Hoeauitis already i ny o lv c d in aevend ovk- 
seosprofocts, necaWy in India; Bayer is aho 
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manufaecuring abroad; Badis^ AsiMin- 
und-Soda Fabrik has, until itcen% t»ecn 
the most Static of die" tfoeci bound by 
its traditions as much as by its jLudwig- 
shafen site—the largest chemical concentra¬ 
tion in the world. Recently, however, the 
company has shown remarkable initiative, 
firstly in modemisWg ^ 'PUnti^d^fig 
.new processes, new products and switching 
m.pci|olenm,^«^d|pt®chs (which involved a 
’ break hritfr ftl coal mine)-j-and now in 
manufacturing away from its beloved 
LudWigshafen. 

The company, whose tiumover ii DM'^Soo 
million <^70 milliofi), is going to build iu 
Antwkp a plant bnly a twd smaller than 
X^udwigshafen, and costing DM 200 nunfoiT 
Having reached the limit of expati^ibu 
possibuities at Ludwlgshafen, the coifipahy 
had to move and was doubtless attracted 
to Antwerp by the ^tter labour supply 
as much as by the sites available, aud a 
coastal situation. Basically it will make 
nitrogen products (BASF’s sraple), such as 
fertilisers and nylon intermediates, b^sed 00 
a 280,000^ tons a year ammonia plant to 
be built near Rottercto in partnership with 
the Dutch fertiUsejC comptmy VKM, itself 
partly owned by Shell. 

Badische this year has already invested 
DM 475 million in Ludwigahafen And will 
spend more in 1965. It 1$ moving fast (it 
must-because it is moving late), but then 
80 is the rest of tfaer German chemical 
industry. So far, the financing has not ibeen 
difficult, but the favourite German method 
of financing—from withheld, dividends— 
will not provide enough cash for the ex- 
pansioiis planned for the future. Un- 
ramiliar methods are needed; and BASF 
broke new financial ground this year by 
offering its shareholders a convertible debei^ 
ture—someditng unheard of in Germany. 
The of these was not enthusiastically 
received, but the company hopes share¬ 
holders can be educated to ffie new ways. 


MBPPIWQ 

Governments Keep Out 

T he gathering of top shipowners and 
shippers from eleven Eurq>ean natious 
plus Jai^n in London' this .wodk, lo^M 
rather as if Ae incumbent kings the 
world’s liner trades were preparing < their 
defences against possible attack frqin the 
ne]prsboys in the businfir*^llie,> etherging 
shippiihg nations lybo were not represented 
at the ineettfig, lout who had made ihdr 
prmence felt at the United Nations iTmdc 

earlier this year. But despite a clear state- 
ment from Sir Errington Kevillc of FunieSs 
\frithy, representing Europe’s shipowners, 
aqd Mr FaulC^iambces of ICI representing 
theS^op^^,, Council 

be our prob¬ 

lems widiout incervemion by govmUhdnts,” 
“- it ww fa irty ctaiy;:^^ the inernhSttg 
pmsibiHcy of goWntment imet ve nd o n in 
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Barclays 

In Bturone 

j ir^ 

in embark 0, 

SurMMjventures without ' 

«i tnpf Ibutk. From the 
foriMM ItaurineBs at travel 
nienta to ilm more <»iiq»lex matteS^tiP 
foreign trade, we in Barclaya een 
look after quite a lot of your Bttro- 
pean money problems. We havetoany 
tried and trusted friends amongst tbe 
bonkers of the Continent; we have 
eedr ewn European reiHresentative^ 
Mr. K G. W, Lambert, in Zurich; 
Barclays Bank D.C.O. has an office in 
Hamburg; we have a dose associa¬ 
tion with the Banque de Bruxellas 
and the Banque de Commerce^ in 
Belgium; Bardays Bank (FVaace) 
Limited hnfllltobB lmtoffi||M m 
pcditan^ nance ‘and Nne In Monte 
Cade'; Mkdise have jolaipiiaitosnsi^ 
sfafi ottpitr AiniifeSdfUti 

B^dhaIn n ^panidi Oev^^ 

SMld Bahik, Ijhndesco. One way and 
iMdttwR we ato wbQ equinwd to lOMto 
3roux voiture into Biu^ cQShdi^ 
eerier arid posslldir ivadttakda, 

•SM klanager of ytotofiantari Mrinidl 
‘iiriflnegiadtodi«toi>|»toB Mri iF a an 
prafedtoH with ywb AltoRaidibirilir^ 
idaijleadk in touch villi any of our 
ipriwaljiidd 


f 
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JkhMto 

o a e ytoM M a»tofM* w/ > «i 

- . w ... ^ 

mndfora Uvn^ooi Ifmmding 

Cmrdiff Mmnchmmtmr Bouihmmftidn 
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Spdn ^vcs ao juucli» yet tekes so litde. From die ooloutfiil potttiy of Lts 
fifanas to kMid rooms st less disn per day in sun-drenched Mslaga, Spain 
ofihrs Europe's most beautiAd tiavd baig^. 

!tly to Spefai fie omufort and oeofideaoe aboard Iberia Air Lines. The lavish 
servke, hizurious surroundings and superb cuisine make you iotget yon'ie 
ftjdng. Pampered as the patoengtxs are« Iberia's meticulously-maintained 
"Gsiavdk Jets are even more so. Maiqr of our pilots have a million or inoK fljnng 

a^bdiinddiem. 

ncria ro Sjpmn. You’U bcfisg hooie meniories ro last a lifetime 
Vmt bafennatiofli or >ea«f!mUoMa» mo year Travel Afsat m eodtaet 
ibofla OfBeca ia toadoB • Mradi^mm • iMUfa • GlaagMT • Maachealier 
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the buttoeas that had brought the two sides 
of shippiog this close together. 

^ It hn taken tong enough for cepresenta* 
lives of the oldest shipping nations in the 
world to reach the pouit where they are 
willing to talk across the table to their custo¬ 
mers about such uboos as surcharges^ 
regular tariffs and the like. They cannot 
really be surprised therefore that the newer 
nations, led by America, have not yet got 
the same consultation between shipowner 
and shipper. But although yet another 
deadline is approaching when legislation 
is due to be implemented in the United 
States in a way that could severely curtail 
tha.conference system (sriiich is supported 
by all the men gathered in London), the 
London meeting was, sig^cantly, much 
more concerned with looking at the ship¬ 
ping business prospects in Europe than it 
was with the image of European shipping 
either in America or elsewhere. Said one 
shipper, speaking of the eaaltcd gathering 
of shipowners, What we're after is more 
efficient shipping and lower freight rates." 

FOREIGN nRMS IN CEYLON 

W II. ■■■ .11 ■ ill 

None for the Pot 

S uggestions have filtered through from 
Colombo this week that Ceylon's 
government is about to dilute the one-yar 
moratorium on the expatriation of forcim 
companies’ dividends introduced in aa 
budget last July. The avowed aim of this 
ban was to arrest the drt^ in Ceylon’s 
foreign exchange reserves which, in the year 
ending in June, 196+. had been almost 
h^ved to $61 million. This fall must have 
been aggravated by a decline in new foreign 
investment, scared off by last year’s expro- 
priatiem of the international oil companies' 
assets in Ceylon’s domestic marlnt. The 
shatpest reprisal against this action canu 
from tho United States, which cut off all aid 
including supi^ies of cheap flour paid for 
in rupees—a quarter of Ceylon’s total im¬ 
ports. Extra purchases of food, at higher 
prices and with scarce foreign exchange, 
consequently helped to worsen the trade 
balance; Ceylon’s imports rose by approxi¬ 
mately one-ttiird to $190 million in the lint 
haU of this year over the same period ki 
i9?3. 

Nor was the further thumping of 
foreigners’ beads this July any encourage¬ 
ment to new investment from abroad. 

Meanwhile, Ceylon’s urgent development 
needs and increasingly acute shorty of 
foreign exchange give its finance minister. 
Dr Pcrcra—who is the only Trotskyist 
finance minister on the globe-^ood cawe 
to reconsider his attitude to the foreign 
investor. Two recent events may have 
furthered such rethinkiug. The British 
tkxiservative government last month made 
representationa to the Oeylon government 
about the dqne to BritiMi interests. 

^ And dns week Mr VSboa, toe^ may have 
gently broached the sihj^ to Ceylon’s 
prime minister, Mrs BandaranaOx, during 
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western Europe, or raachiqg an acooid with 
ENlw BNl, for its part, has let it be known 
that it is willing to let the oil fusion partici- 
Mn in both of its pipeline prajeett. 
whether the majors will accept temaina to 
be tern. It i$ rqwrtnl dfat negotiations 
between the oil majors and ENI have broken 
off, but ENI denies this. 

The faet is tiiat both ENI and die majors 
need to agree. Unless enotber pipelne is 
built, die centre of westom curqie't 
expanduig le^’qg apadty will be short of 
crude wimin two years, and by 1075 demand 
will be donlde tin existing pipeline ewadty. 
ENI estimates that the soutiKm EntoM 
Karlsruhe-Ingolstadt 7-minion ten capacity 
line would be siifiMent to wi^y the centre 
of western Europe till ij^ or until the 
projected Trkste-Bavatia pipeline is com¬ 
pleted. The Italian oil company also esti¬ 
mates that it would cost the majors some 
$30 miUion more a year to transport the 
crude they need to central lEuro^ vk a 
second southern Europe npeUne compsted 
wiA a Trieste-Bavaria line. The cost of 
lading a second southern European pipe¬ 
line would also be much higher owing to 
the greater distance. On the other hand, 
ENI cannot go ahead alme on another pipe¬ 
line project, as the Genoa-Ingolsttdt line 
provides the company with all the capacity 
It needs. It is on the strength of dicse con¬ 
siderations that ENI believes it will reach 
an agreement with the majors. 

AIR UNION 

Dis-Union 

MORE than usually abortive meeting 
was held last week-end by rmesen- 
tatives of the five countries involved m Air 
Union, and the exasperated civil servants 
who took part have simply thrown the 
matter back at their respMtive ministers. 
The issue over which the talks broke down 
this time was political; bow much power 
shall member governments have to inter¬ 
fere with the opaations of Air Union when 
k comes into bang? The two most thrust¬ 
ing airlines, the Italian Alitalia which has 
run for several years at a profit, and the 
Getman Lufthansa which has not hut 
wishes it did, are dead set against any form 
of political overlordship; they want Air 
Union to be a strakhtibrward airline cartel 
run on oommetdaf lines for profit. II14 
Dutch airline, KLM, m dm throes of a re¬ 
organisation as painful as anything facing 
the British Overseas Airways Oirporation, 
is not a member ct Air Unfon but is think¬ 
ing of rejoining if it can get fovourable 
terms and has therefore hero taking part 
in recent discussions. And KLM woul 4 
back the Italian and Geman view. Ibese 
three are frankly afraid that after last week¬ 
end’s meetings Air Onion oould become 
a political, not a oommerdal otganisation, 
and one particidaiiy vuhierabte to the 
Fiench goveniinetit*s ideal about how an 
airline ought to be run for prestige and for 
ptditical ends rather than (Hoflt. (And 
possiUy the Belgian government’s too.) 


BUSINESS: INTERNATIONAL 

bsr visit to London, whidb may further 
aplain the vague but coincident^ mutter¬ 
ing from Gilombo thia week. Ceylon was 
also mentioned qieoifically by the Wtxdd 
Benk president, Mr George woods, in a 
passing reference at a Tokyo press con- 
fmnee last month to the baim’s mspieasure 
with countries that belabour foreign com¬ 
panies. Dr Perera, inddcotally, was there 
m person to get the message loud and clear. 
A senior World Bank (^dal visited 
Colombo at the end of last month. 

Not that the Ceylon govemmoit—widi 
its eye on domestic political pressures-.-'is 
likely to announce a free-for-all for dividend 
remittances. Dr Perera seems ready to 
reprieve only fUreign interests in new local 
industries that are set up with government 
“ approval.” Traditional interests, particu¬ 
larly those of the tea pkntatioos and the 
banks, have little cause for hope. 

EUROPEAN PtPBLINES 


Tug of War 

F ailure to reach an agreement with ENI, 
the Italian state oil and gas company 
on the terms of participation in its Genoa- 
Ingolstadt oil pipeline seems to have cost 
Shell, Esso, BP and Mobil authorisation to 
build their projected transalpine pipeline 
from Monfala)ne, near Trieste, to 
Ingolstadt. Earlier this month, the Italian 
government gave the nod to the ENI project 
for a 30 million ton capacity Trieste- 
Bavaria pipeline, thus rejecting me majors’ 
TAL (transalpine) project. The reason 
behind the Italian government's decision 
seems to have been the fear that the TAL 
project might present a threat to ENPs 
Genoa-If^olstadt pipeline while leaving the 
Italian oil company outside the new TAL 
project itself. To allay the Italian govern¬ 
ment's apprehension, the oil majors offered 
to buy a two-thirds share in ENI’s Genoa- 
Ingolstadt pipeline, but the two prtieg were 
hopelessly some $65 million apart—* 
in assessifij the value of the pipdine. 

The Italian government's deastoii hus put 
ENI in a bettier bargaining positton leaving 
the majors with the choioa of doubling ti^ 
soudiem Europe pipelioi^ in oftkt to satisfy 
their crude r^uirements in the centre ca 
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lienee tlieif frantfc. badt-pdliinitt w|^Ii 
Inake^' Jt'dAufatf al 'Wbetaj if 'em, jAlr Uiifon 
wH gtt niitotiid; 

Bm''diiii i*' bol ^ firitt erfaib that Air 
Union'bes vurvived''since the idea of a 
CotQflwn Marion airline was broadied lb 
«95t. Ttoinalk-out of KLM pb 
the grounds that Air Union bras btfibnibb 
to like a'r^ktive cartel. Add, tintil 
ibe Hrendi goSemment eventurily sigbed 
die Air Union'agreement lb of last 

e r.it'Waa never cettain that Prabce 'wmdd 
ee to'*lunKl over Air Fran^. to' 'a ^^t 
organisiitkin of the Sh; Otiee fills, 'ponriiial 
Ibitrdle had been clcbred^ other ddn'^ 
nterdal dispute that had hw^ fte unil| 
the FrebdiVhad' dMHmitMjd ‘thrihielveisl 
threatened' to mat the otganisatibii i^rt; 
In particular, Alitalia and Lufthansa, both 
of which had moavn rapidly sinoe tue late 
1950S, dasaamded'Tevisiens of^the pre¬ 
arranged (tniiki (|ttebiS' whioh •wauid |[ive 
them larger, bnd the French amaUer, shines. 


Now the bogy of political interferciioe 
has been faised and Ad Union id again'in 
ieopardy. What it going 'is 'the 

niowledgcj tMt ]iitdwits«7Jbd'-anfim» Jibe 
those b' Edtcm may find great dUffioul^ 
(b keeping airbdme when the ikkn^ are 
dominated by tapersonk, bigh^priecd, lugh* 
oost' airliners uniess. th^ get together to 
obtain' what ecoomniM they ein mm aeale. 
But ten^ ycars ago, precisely the same dungs 
wore being «aid abKit the jeb, vriuch have 
in fact been the biggeat single betor in 
making smallish airlines Ifim Alhalia and 
the-rest competitive witb the gismte 


SHORTER NOTES 

. ;■! ' >■. 

• The. Fjcpori' Gredits Guarantee Depart¬ 
ment has signed a financial •guarantee for a 
£2,078^400: loan to 'xover dcBaery to the 
Haifa car-ferry operators, Nili-'Somerfin, of 
a new passenger-car ferry reoeody launched 


on G^deside. Suth by dm EanficU^^Sfam 
building and BUgimering C6ffl|Hnyj'Lta. 
the' vessel, thd .M/V' Ntfir •<should ‘b 
delimed in TriMosiy' nanfi^yeati snd wfi 
^ tietween Soatbempson ii^'' Algedras 
The ]osn'>will bvet'lo par ^etae of' tix 
veSsd*s price and is beidg "made<asrailaUi 
M'the Bsnk of fioodaUd'aM rise Insurann 
mtport'Fiimike Company Lcdi'" 


Skoda> long debated')dmS''^r^rtied it 
The ECoHomist January (8, 1^, pagi 
235) to ciect jin aotofliObik factory oft 
Austria have novt 'finally been abandoned 
Austria’s rcfusiQ to allow tavM oonccssiont 
fiar partsiifij^fed ftoih Csechoslovakij 
se^s to b: the iti^ reason''bdtind' Stoda’i 
decision. Without theae conoesrions im 
ported Czecbrbmh Skods cars would stil 
be'cheaper in Austrk. ' 


wkraw 

Good Tidings 

F ans of fine chret are already lickiny; 

theif lip9 in aiuicipaticin of ^eir firsi 
sip of this year’s vintage, for reports from 
Bordeaux extoll 1964” os an exceptional 
year. The ultra-cautious insist that it is 
still too early to pronounce r teal verdku 
but there are many in the wTne trade—' 
including. sf<^c of its most sober members 
—who are ialreikly claiming this as the best 
Bordeaux harvest of the century. Quanti¬ 
tatively too the harvest is adequate. This 
yearS dnusual simshine has iilso bendhed 
Europe’s other less favoured,, wmc growing 
regions i^th df the Alps, In Eastern 
France initiar praises/I’^e.n sounded 
for this y^*a ^j^ndy althiOq^ without 
the exube!ri(oce, currently Intoxicating 
Bordeaux^ Alteg the Rhine^ where the 
harvest,is,later, it was already apparent by 
inid-su^cr tw the sugar Content of the 
grapes wjiis hjlgher dian average. German 
growers ate still reticent ^ut they too 
expect a good year. 

South of the AJps, stcE^it^ ^C^!^ic 
conditions mean t^t fluctuations Irom 
year CO ye^ar Jn Uie q^ity of the win?, arc 
less' thgn tl^ey arc.ii^ tltc north. 

Summer sUtfips ly^eaked some 

damage in Spauisli vineyards but nc,xt 
year’s supply of Spatii^ vrac will be 
ample, la Portugal, w^f^ t^ flauvesi is 
not quite dvi^^ ^xin shippers have no aevi's 
yet for J^uidou dubsi wliich have com¬ 
plained for several years pgst now of the 
acute shortage of good vinc^e, pc»rt. 
Shortage of rain this yeaj^ has made -an 
qptstguding year seem unlikely but port 
experts never gm a flog] verdict until 
abou); e year after the harvest. . 

The .fnegrrdf^talmy of astjiomteical 
pHoee for Bits year’s grand$.vim piteuaes 
good 'iRKpon earnings for France. Buyers 


fyom Bacchus 

for the best wines nowadays tend increas¬ 
ingly to buy sur souche —before the grapes 
arc plucked from the vine. The excellence 
of tills year’s French crop could, however, 
mean disappointments for Algerian and 
Spanish shippers who normally Supply 
large amounts of what eventually becomes 
Prance’s tTii otditknrc. Liberal quantities 
—particularly last' year—of these often 
" superior a^ dieaper imponed wines are 
pnixed with Idss reputable French wines 
and frequently re-exported as well. 

France still has just under a third of 
the total British wine market. French 
sales have benefited considerably from 
pairing up with the increased beefsteak 
consumption cd recent yeafs to form twin 



status symbols But Spanish wines, both 
white and red, krC $dlirii.M&rftasSngly' in . 
Britain, not least because of holidLiy 
memories, Bastexn Buropiean cx^pjirks, 
anxious to export flfclr wlne siirlpluWs for 
badly, needed foreign exchange, a)uld also 
benefit from increawd tourism—as Jugo¬ 
slav wines HaVe d^^e-^but their progress 
is iikdiy to be slow. This is xxn least of 
all because their wines, predominantly 
white, are dry while the Mtish on the 
whole prefer sweeter whites. German 
wines, for instance, drui^ in Britain are 
mostly of sweeter kind, so much so that 
the origin of some of diem is duUous. Of 
one particular wine it has been suggested k 
that more is sold than is ever made. 

Expense accounts and stoqkbcol^rs’ 
inyestmem in first daw wines as . true 
“growth stocks” have not replaced the 
large prewar demand for s^h wines from 
families of fortux^ At 22 miUian gallons 
a year iBridsh wine impqirtx have only 
recently overtake^ the 1939 Uve} cil' 
154^ million gallons. Most of this is 
accounted for hy, low strength wines— 
ports and sherries are stiU below ptc- 
war leveLv. British wine nu^dsants. are 
thus being forced increasingly to seek^ 
wider markets and improve selHhg tcch-' 
nfques. Other European countries. hayc 
done flkewise as exemplified by a recent 
French .experiment to sell, canned bur¬ 
gundy. .Throughout oominentd Europe, 
the growing importance of superm^eis 
in the retail tra^ has prompted«a move, 
tawands branded wuxes such as Nidholqs . 
and .Valpierre in . France. Pqupposlty, 
however, and the cult surrounding wine- 
drinking seipsin the cliief obstacles , to 
widespread, ^qtmsqmption of \yine in noa* 
wine growing countries -n par,tip,ilariy 
Biritain* British vjsitors to Fran^ arc 
often, find ih^s Jbey^have 

far ^ ^Ink 

wfthivhat. , 1 : 
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The Boston Bank", America's oldest Chart- 
«t<ed SankI silf^lefnented its long* 
Lbmton dffiiqe wM 'lt full- 
ti^se &^an^.tMnluy<^ will fiih^ it wprth 
Mtiftfiintp.V'' ■■■;. 


jU-if' 



,jAi. .V., '.iiiiJ 

,.TV> 

i' -t', nA"' 


// 


11 


< Oar omccis are at4^Mtiort: 

gate M the heert of the 
, aty. We hope ybu, win 
? come in and see Mt 




Besides the coihdrehehatlve hanklnii'ilervieeslkM 
wogid expecCwe.ojjfer'you dtrect. 'aGdess to 'the 
American market, The Portof Boston is ^principal 
geographical and financial gateway to, tlwt market 
and The First Nattonai Bank - largest by far lO'New 
England-holds thekcytoh. • 






__ 




' '-f*. 


The complete services provided by our extensive banking 
systems in Argentina and Brazil arc also available to you- 


Yop pvighlbeintcresU^dm faplitiesoffefecUiyourwhQlIV' 
owned Bank Boston Inleitiatinnal in NeWTork Ciiy. 


fk i' «, * 

U 

i 

m rn'm m 


If yob l^kviMspecial inier- 
ejptiWliift /^lericas, come 
and t^$« The address, 

'a K . 
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INDUSTET UNDER 


Closing the Ranks 


Laboui^s first HMWft h tMt hat had (tm eanfiiciing egteU on the monde of the 
Pederation of Mrmm mMriet, Onf it ia mate li nm iftHa tmMain Um Mk 
ttttfgif Of Urn Ifwv pnipipjlipnr ws^foosseomms gOOS inrpimgm Wwsn ino ffmonnwn 
iehjfs dm oildhfk U mm a fd dlUf iff mofku bemlddhtum tu m 
Ufetata mf iwjh # IMAW 'oAM k mpontmti for i»Aa(. If i 4 #if« 

(M« tawati m m fuff h rn n m m wif, th$ mm of orgaanU fioirntty on thknm 
that/Mhiiwkm iii ' M mim P t mtif Smmomfrest dkmt 


T ™ ig3lS!*yi.;ra'::rja:^ ' ii'. ■ji-:i.,: 4^ 

in ffi W iY g PfCWplWly PiWWiI® wo mm 

manufatfmtog indiiatries oc this oouatry w 
get thmscbes organised eft i mtioofl 
basis ; dhe merger between the Federation of 
British Industnes and the two other indus¬ 
trial organisations is likely to go through 
now with very little fuss. Whether or not 
It is the best way to give British industry a 
modem, forward look—some of the FfiFs 
yo;ang colonels doubt it—^it is quite |dain 
that Labour planning thinks in terms of 
negotiating with spokesmen from industry 
who have already agreed among themselves 
what they are going to say, and who have 
the authority to commit the dominant sec¬ 
tor of industry to their decisions. The 
current impression, which may not be the 
right one, Is thAt Mr Wilson w expect to 
work incsnasiiigty through Ned am the 
little Neddks, whidi caOs in turn Ux some 
rather mote aophistkited organisation on 
the part of industry and individual indtis- 
tries than the average trade assodariem 
currently provides. 

This IS a domestic problem for the FBI 
et al to work out for themselves* Rather 
more formidable is the difficulty of know- 
mg at this stage, which minister is going 
to be responsible for what aspects of indus¬ 
try. In the matter, for example, of develop¬ 
ment contracts for industry, which is dear 

KEY INDICATORS 


THE BRITISH ECONOMY 


PRODUCTION 

Nat. Eteht inbnclis of no more than 
minor fnictuMlont up and down. 

UNEMPLOYHfNT 
Down iM^n — to per cent. 
Lowest mal for three years. 

VACAMgtK 




tkm, or with all four of them together. 
Equally difficult to judge at this stage is 
the degree of concealed, so to speak, 
nationalisation which may be conducted 
through various new government agencies, 
Thi( outgoing government had laid the 
framework for a Water Resources Board 
due to come into being next spring; this 
could so easily take over the separate water 
companies. Did someone say. bad 
thing 


RAILWAYS 

Beechings Bulwark 

nationaliaed industries, which have 
X been encouraged, goaded, pitchforked 
and what have you duruig the past few years 
into conducting their business on commer¬ 
cial lines, have most to fear from a sudden 
change of gear. But they are managed today 
by praessicmals, several of whom have been 
specially picked for their known intolerance 
of outside interference. In the front of the 
firing line is Dr Beeching at the Railways 
Board, whose policies have repeatedly been 


attacked during the election campaign. His 
visit to his new minister this week was an 
exchange of courtesies in which no indica¬ 
tion was asked or given of whether Mr 
Fraser was going to demand changed in cur- 

mm RHQCnUHBI IM MPPU^tyWHI Ot (1116 

4M»ntxy. 


bogintung bwt to pap ei. to dbt Dr 
Bwiebing will M*iat to tie ftiu limit of liis 
kgM‘p«men Rw yctniiie to make him 
MNlilS Bota^mA TWHO Ugpl power6 
at* immAleiilUe. ntt^ianHOiniiady ihunuDe 
frarit apiiiatBrial inteitfemme wkh tlay to 
day Jilin; in i opab of ▼iews oa policy, a 
nMIlnir htm mvjm wm open to him of 
mMhg «|pll^ad^*| a Mthmabsed 
inonaitiy do wnitt he dees not wont. One 
it m gm fim dwmM a 
otdec to do k: ae oice Ii to find a newi 


dHlkaian. Mxfmmmgf 
bodP Dr Beeddng, that 1 
alteiiuMivet open to him. 


nd, if he trie, to 
leae are the onU 


Shadow of Nationalisation 

N ationalisation of steel has been at 
the top of Mr Wilson^’s list for so long 
that it could hardly be removed without 
arousing doubts about the Labour party's 
will to rule—doubts that Mr WU^n has 
beoi at some pains to dispel. Certainly the 
steel industry is hdding its breath, officially 
waiting for the government’s intentions in 
the Queen’s Speech, unofficially hoping 
that no move can be made with the present 
majority, or at least not until more urgent 
matters have been cleared out of the way 
A vain hope, probably, since there is every 
indication that steel is still top of the list, 
and will appear in the Queen's Speech. 


Percentage change from : 


Index 

i9sa «ioa 


Previous 

month 


Throe 
months ago 


Twolve 
months ago 


Industrial 

production * 
omptoymont * 
pnMuctlvIty * 
Export tirado * t 
Rotall trado * 
Unomploymont * 
Wago ratos (wookly) 
Retail pricee 
Export prices 


* Smmmity induqtm^ rfmtpen msd retmi 

trade refUtt moemm ut Hi f^ime tehm, i.r., nt vahils 
ar constant finces, VnmplovHunt tniicator ttfers to 


August 

^gHrt 
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Soptembor 

August 
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Se pt ombor 

Soptombor 



^ and retad mife^ri oiMv mebtdtnf schaot-deamis 

r, i.r., tn vahih TdtdS unmph^om lerSl m Oetobet nmnhtg at an 
cator itfers to annual rare ori 5 per cent, f Protmonah 








Jolumie Walker, the world’s biggest selling Scotch whi 
has its smaU beginnings high in the Scottish hills 


UK ni] 

A 


BORN iSao* STILL GOING STRONG 


'Aboplb luce Johnnie Walker. 
1 More of them drink it than any 
other Scotch in the world. It is the 
true Scotch whisky. And its special 
flavour cannot be matched. 


J ohnnie Walker is made with the 
pure clear bum water of Scotland. 
The bums that rise high in the hills 
are ffltered naturally as they run 
over beds 6 i peat and granite. These 


cool streams are piped direct into 
the distilleries that produce the 
great highland malt whiskies that 
are blended into Johnnie Walker. 

Johnnie Walker and 
fx soda. You’ve probably 
y wondered why so many 
0 \ \ expert whisky drinkers 
y are so fiercely anti-soda. 

(iiiiiii 

II I I I does influence the fiav- 

i I j our. But if you like 
jllll JohnnieWalkerandsoda, 
||||| go ahead. It’s still a great 
I 11 drink. Incidentally,many 
/ people can tell Johnnie 
WaUterfromotherwhisk- 
ies even through the soda. 

Hand-cut peat. Leave heather 
for 30 centuries in swirling mists, 
and it turns to peat. It’s thm right 


for Johzmie Walker. 

Men cut the peat, by hand, from 
the moors, and ^e it to the 
distillery. 

Barley is smoked over the burn¬ 
ing peat, which leaves its flavour 
lingering in the grain. 



It's an interesting thought that 
the heather growing purple out on 
the moors today will be giving its 


flavour to Johnnie Walker 3,000 
years from now. And that men 
will still be cutting the peat. 

Do you buy your 
whisky for yourself 
or your friends? When 
you buy a bottle of 
whisky, you want it to 
be acceptable to your 
friends. And you expect 
to enjoy it yourself. The 
wonderful thing about 
Johnnie Walker is that, 
besides being the best- 1 
known of all the Scotch | 
whiskies, it is also the l 
one that you will like. 

SAY JOHNNIE WALKER-you1i like it 

'SBD LABBL*. BOTTU 44/6, 1 BOTTLE 23/3, 
I BOTTLE 11/11, MINIATUBB 4/6, OXANT 
(3 BOTTLES) 133/^. (U.K. PUCES.; 







flying Air Fmnce 
hist fusing Air BP 


An Air France Caravelle lands at Berlin and among the first to welcome it on the tarmac is the 
Air BP fuelling crew. Over 9 million passengers have enjoyed flying Caravelle since its introduction 
and the Air France fleet of 40 Caravelles have together flown more than 90 million miles. 

At major airports on the extensive Air France network, Air BP fuelling matches the streamlined schedules 
of international aviation. With the latest equipment designed for high speed delivery, Air BP can put on board 
up to 20,000 gallons in 20 minutes, speeding turnround, cutting delays. In this and in many other ways. 

Air BP serves most of the world's international airlines. 
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although there is no indication of how hard 
the govemment will be prepared to work to 
’three legialation through the house 
^ afterwards. 

The real problems that the industry will 
have to face in the next years will be the 
same whether it is nationalised or not; 
generally of improving efficiencies and 
export performance, and of ordering its 
investment plans to meet market needs. 
More specifically, of rationalising some sec¬ 
tions of the industry; for instance the 
re-rollers and rail makers, as well as the 
production in some geographical areas—on^ 
the north east coast, perhaps around Scun- 
thoqpe and in the Sheffield area. There are 
also the questions of definition: someone 
will have to decide whether the next strip 
expansion in sheet capacity is to go to 
the north-cast or to Newport, which 
was designed to be expanded to two 
or two-and-a-half times its present 1.4 
million tons capacity for most economic 
operation ; and to define whether “ sur¬ 
plus capacity ” is in the new, efficient 
unir in which companies may be pre¬ 
pared to invest or the old, writicn-off 
plant which can still, in the short term, make 
profits. (Richard Thomas and Baldwin 
seems to be facing just this choice between 
the 1936 Ebbw Vale strip mill and the 
spanking new, and—it is rumoured—dis¬ 
tressingly under-utilised, Spencer works at 
Newport.) 

Not only arc these problems unchanged 
by the status of the industry, many of them 
could only be approached from some quasi- 
nationalised central planning point: the 
Iron and Steel Board has prepared its report 
on the Industry’s future intentions on 
caMcii^ up to 1970 and it is now before 
rn? Minister of Power. Ti is hard to sec 
what difference nationalisation will make to 
conclusions that will be drawn from the 
report, which, after all, exunains the seed 
of the future shape of the industry. It 
would, however, make a difference how the 
policy would be carried out, for instance, in. 
ordering obsolete plant to close down. How 
much difference will depend on the form 
nationalisation takes ; the present guess in 
the industry is that the government intends 
to take over the ten or twelve largest 
firms. 


ROAD HAULAGE 

Industrial, not Political 
Worries 

R oad haulage in Britain is threatened 
with troublesome times, but these arc 
not all to do with Mr Wilaon and nationali^ 
satkm, to which Labour is not officially com¬ 
mitted by its manifesto. Recently, the brave 
combined commerddi front in the industry 
was strengthened when the rablicly-owned 
comptnies forming British Itoad Services 
^ joined the Road Haulage Assodation, which 
represents the “A*’ and ‘"B’* licensees, 
who carry other people’s goods. The other 
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trade body, the Traders’ Road Transport 
Association, represents the *’ C *’ licensees, 
who can carry only their own goods. 
Together they face the Geddes Committee 
which is reviewing the whole system 'of 
vehicle licensing and which has been pre¬ 
sented with evidence by British Railways 
that road hauliers arc not paying their fair 
share of track (i.e., road) costs. This has 
been opposed not only by the RHA, but 
also by the Ministry of Transport. The 
RHA resisted the temptation 10 say that 
its members, paying more per vehicle than 
most “ C ” licence holders, were a theor¬ 
etically more economic means of transport 
than the licensed vehicles. These 

grew to near their present li million 
during the period after the war when 
both rosid hauliers and the railways were 
unreliable : now that both are desperately 
competing for companies’ business these 
have strong internal vested interests in the 
form of transport departments to prevent 
them giving up their fleets of vdiicles. So 
it would be logical for a government deter¬ 
mined to control by fiscal rather than 
physical means to tax the “ C ” licence 
holders, on the dubious grounds that they 
arc less efficient in the use of their vehicles 
than the ‘"A” and B ” licensees. 

More immediately the industry is worried 
by the coming of regular tests for lorries: 
this will almost certainly drive out of the 
business many small men who have in the 
past entered without the proper capital 
backing, and who cannot afford to keep 
their vehicles off the road enough for proper 
servicing. At the same time such tests 
could well send up costs for all owners. 
Similarly there is the possibility of “ back 
door nationalisation ”: just as many large 
haulage groups have been built up by buy¬ 
ing up numbers of small hauliers, so BRS 
could expand by doing the same. If costs 
were inflated by tests, and by the expected 
parking charges for lorries, some companies 
could well be for sale—and would not find 
very ready private buyers under a Labour 
Government. 

Road hauliers are doubly squeezed : if 
Geddes, or the new Minister of Transport, 
or both, accept British Railways’ arguments 
about track costs, or if the Government 
copied the French example—dear to many 
Socialist hearts—and forced traffic back on 
to the railways by vastly increased lorry 
licence fees, they would be deeply unhappy. 
Equally, if British Railways and British 
Road Services are allowed to compete really 
aggressively, the smaller private haulier 
could disappear. 

Under the new conditions—whatever 
they may be—the trade, astonisliingly 
united up till now in view of the aggressive 
individualism of the members, could split 
twice. Oricc between the C ” licence 
owners in the TRTA and the hauliers of 
the RHA over who should pay increased 
licence fees ; again between large and small 
units in both organisations. Extra costs 
and regulations (like f^perly enforced 
maximum hours for drivers) that could 
be absorbed by the bigger fleets withput 
irruch difficulty could wdl break the smaller 
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men. Perhaps in a few years the industry 
may wish that the Labour Government had 
nationalised it. 


BUILDING 


Who Sets the Pace? 

W hu:uI’:vI‘:k party came 10 power, 
builders did not expect the pressure 
oil their industry to slacken. Both were 
committed to an extensive building pro¬ 
gramme ; and on house-building-—the only 
area where Labour has been quite precise 
—both parties agreed on 400,000 com¬ 
pleted houses as the target for next year. 
But both parties were equally aware of the 
limitations imposed on their programmes 
by the capacity of the industry—the only 
one really under pressure. It is this situa¬ 
tion that Mr Wilson now faces. 

Most obvious of the limiting factors is 
the supply of materials. Dwindling riocks 
of bricks and up to twenty months delay in 
delivery in some cases has held up the 
projects of the less far-sighted this year. 
But considering the general brouhaha, 
there have been remarkably few serious 
hold-ups. Next summer, however, the 
whole perfonnance could be repeated, 
despite brick pr^ucers’ expanding capacity 
—next year’s output should be able to 
exceed the likely total of 7,700 million this 
year by at least 250 million. The l.ondon 
County (Aiuncil has already taken the pre¬ 
caution of reserving about too million 
bricks for iiext year. But the tightness of 
supply depends to a large extent on what 
the speculative builder does (traditional 
materials and methods have lost little 
ground to industrialised methods in this 
field). Under recent Con.scrvative adminis¬ 
trations, these builders have accounted for 
over 50 per cent of the houses built in 
Britain. If Labour’s policy has the effect ot 
curbing the speculative builder—which 
many expect it will—demand for bricks 
will drop sharply. 

Apart from bricks, there is a national 
shortage of copper tubing, and some local 
and temporary shortages of materials like 
building blocks^ sanitary-ware, fastenings 
for cast-iron pipes and plaster have 
occurred and could recur. Men arc 
anotlier limiting factor. The shortage 
of craftsmen — carpenters, bricklayers 
and the like—is acute, and this emnnot 
be cured in a few months, even if 
a greatly revised training scheme was intro¬ 
duced. Greater emphasis on ‘’system” 
(i.c., factory fabricated) building can 
counteract the labour shortage on site. 
But whatever the intentions of the Govern¬ 
ment, the plain fact remains that as long 
as the local authorities retain their present 
re^xmsibiJity for housing schemes they ore 
going to move only cautfously towards 
“systems”—and with some reason. In 
cost, traditional methods still have the edge 
on most systems (especially those for two* 
or three-storey housing) and a cautious 
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attitude towards iyatenm usoug neav, Untried 
mterials is understaodsd^k arben doling 
with puWk nwnev—if m»t alwayahdcsirahk 
if there is to be progress. 

Missing Managers 

S ome projects are threatened, before they 
cvei reath tlW actual construction 
stage, by the pressure on the professions— 
the architects, engineers, surveyors and 
other consultants- J hc LCC for iixstaiKa 
in its evidence to the Milner Hollanli 
inquiry into the housing situation m greater 
London, blamed the scarcity of professional 
staff as the “major Umiiiug factor” on its 
prograrutne. And it is only from mana^g 
--^nonc too easily—to commission private 
consultants that work has not been field up. 
The shorutcmi outlook seems to be worsen-r 
ing. The Labour party has ideas for 
developimsni schemes and extaisivc urban 
renewal at least, as grai^iose as any in the 
Tory government, and it will certainly nut 
encourage fewer municipal civil cngincer- 
ing projects. But, with increasing size and 
complexity, su<ih projects need correspond¬ 
ingly mofe. attention by architects and 


engineers.* 

The builders diemsclvesi do w like 
these delays any more than the buUding's 
owner. Although, apart from . the ^vil 
engineering side and among medium-sized 
bulkiers in certain aieas, there is little spare 
capacity, a bottleneck at the planning stage 
does not necessarily xelieve pressure on 
them, ti can mean that a builder has to . 
sit around on a site waiting for the drawings^ 
or—perhaps worse—^thcrc may be no one to 
do the measuring that is needed before the 
builder's interim or final payment can be 
made. 

The Labour party is going to be hwd 
pushed to squeeze more out of the building 
industry than the last governmeiat did. 
Builders arc already otodernising their 
methods and now it looks as though an 
individual approach rather than a general 
order to streamline and mechaiiise ■ is 
needed. Not even on the sites of the major 
contractors is there always much sign, of 
direction or urgency—espedally in the 
afternoon. A great drive to traih site 
managers and tore men might have more 
effea than anything on the industr/s 
productivity. 


STHRI.ING 


Calculating the Cost 

Finding out just tohat has heeii hai>pening to sterling has been easier this 
tceek in Zurich than in London. Our special correspondent reports from 


thtire: 

P RESStnm on the pound eased this week, 
and although sterling is likely to remain 
vulnerable so long as the underlying weak¬ 
ness of the trade balance persists, it is likely 
to require less support in the immediate 
future than k has in recent weeks, now that 
eleaion hed|ging has run its cxairsc. The 
foreign exchange maiitet is markmg time, 
unclear just what-to make of Mr Khrush¬ 
chev's dismissal or |tbe Chinese nuclear 
explosion, and waiting for the first 
moves of the new Bruish Government 
and the disclosures it is believed Mr 
Wilson may make about the, true cost 
of central bank support, to take sterling 
through ks latest trwls. Any such revela¬ 
tion d the drain, cm Briqiin's reserves 
may come as surprise in London^ where the 
estimates have tepded jtn be far lower than 
those made in Switzerland. The belief h<;re 
is chat the true IgiiS tO Britain's reserves ex¬ 
ceeded X'loo million sterling in the six 
weeks to last Ikiday ; and an estimate from 
a good source puts the figure at not very 
muU.i below that for Septcmhci: alone (pub¬ 
lished loss million) with an accelerated 
drain in the first two weeks of this nputth. 

Moreover, the net drain in C}ic fir^Ltwot 
weeks of October occurred ip spite,of the 
rciflveannent in London of some appreciabk 
funds by ccaiciitental bunks that h^ earlier 
drawn down iheir sterling balances. This 
shift of funds back to liondon took place at 
the start of the momb when some of the 
British opinion poUs sc^^sted that a Collar 
servarivc vktory might just be possible after 


ail. Wjih spot sterling near support point 
and thus requiring no cover on such a short¬ 
term speculation, about the worst that could 
have bui^Hmed a failure, to show a 
profit: now that Labour is in instead, it is 
likely that some of these funds may soon 
be withdrawn once again. 

For all this, thie run out of sterling is 
generally regarded here as surprisingly 
nmdest, considcriug the variety of prc.s8ures 
and above all compared with the crisis of 
1961. This time there has been virtu^ly 
no outright speculation as then, tbere 
has probably been very little official support 
for the forward rate, if any. The fact that 
there has this time been no contorted attack 
oh , sterling hut rather an crosloq enabled 
official auppon to he given so unobtru,sively 
thaf.* vyith the exception of l^st Friday, \yhcn 
intm^tion was so J^rge as to be unmis¬ 
takable, there was never.,any,ccru^ty in th^ 
foreign exchange market ^about precisely 
when the aiithoriiie.s were In fact interven¬ 
ing, let alone by how much. the total 
of intervention could ihu;» be very effectively 
disguised. 

Zurich Plays it Coot 

A vkkv large pan of the drain on British 
reserves in the six weeks to.ekcdon. 
day is attributed here to the effect of leads 
aod logs.in foreign trade payments^ and ,to 
die extent that payments were indeed put 
forward by British importers and rccaktincea 
delayed by British exporters, tbb oouU 
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noa/ provide^soiiie techokal atreogth. There 
is some encouragemem also, iu the belief 
here that the increase in inteiesi rates 
Switzerland and Germany has now attracteef 
about all the money ,k is going to atbrset 
out of London. Indeed^ Swiss :baiiker$ think 
that Germany, has now reached the stage 
where high ra^s rpay defeat .the aiuLof 
domestic rcstrauit« by attraaiug too much 
money from abroad. And finally, and 
rather cphaoeraljlXj there a liraked 
disposition here to believe that if, iater- 
national tensioos do ipq;ea$e the result of 
the latest Russian and jChin^ develop¬ 
ments, there may be sopv lifting into 
sterling from dollars because of Briui{^i,'s 
long record of not interfering, with foreign- 
owned sterling holdings. This may soupd 
tir-fcichcd in London, but sUgfitl^y kss so 
ip i^urich's Bahnhofstrassc, where tnen can 
be found who will woirey nervously that the 
Matterhorn, may sink into the ground 
tomorrow, , , . ^ 

To men of ihis^ .mind, the advent of a 
Labour Govenunient in Britain is scarcely 
welcome, but it no longer rais^ the spectre 
of the tiimbrils .even in a Swiss banket- If 
some these,bankers are relieved at.'^ 
narrowness of the majpritVij; which they thitik 
may inhibit implementaudn pf fhe more 
** socialist ” measures, there are pthers who 
fret at the prospect that it will make a 
genuine streamlining of Britain's economy 
even more difficult, and these wish that the 
majority were greater, even a Labour one. 
There is a general b«?lkf that British bank 
riite will move up to 6 per cent soon, but 
this is by no means universal and a dissent¬ 
ing view argues that this would increase the 
cost of financing British exj^rts without 
adding appreciably to ihc conviction already 
held that the new government is every ilDk 
as committed to the defence of sterling as 
the old. The questions raised are rather 
about its competence to do $0. mediiim- 
term measures qq>ccted here are those being 
canvassed in Lo^on. Import restrictions 
of some kind arc expected, possibly with 
surcharges bn the Canadian mode of 1962 
and so are drawings on IMF credits. The 
possibility of an, autumn budget is not ex¬ 
cluded. The real doubt, howler, is about 
Labour’s ability to succeed any better thah 
Conservatives in implementing an effec¬ 
tive incomes policy and in promoting a 
modernisation of British industry to xi^ihe 
British exports more competitive. 


AIR FARES 






T HIS has not been British European Air¬ 
ways' week. lEs request for hightf 
home and intcroational faros has 
tbroWin out by the iic^siog authocides at 
home and the iosernadomil abltnes abroad, 
k would have reflected badly on other 4iir>^ 
lines if they had . agreed 10 BBA's pre- 
posterous auggiestion that ffareshiu JBitrop 
should be ioGCtased five pra <0011 by isbobh'* 
ing.the present renum m disGDuiit. rates 1 
to Europe am already txcessiinely and 
these can be no fosttfichdoni for 
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“ Both sides in the Arms Race are confronted by the dil- 
emma of steadily increasing iniJitary power and steadily 
decreasing national security/ It is our considered pro¬ 
fessional judgment that this dilemnia has no tei^hnieal 
solution / If the great powers continue to look for sol¬ 
utions in the area of science and teehnoJogy only, the 
result will be to worsen the situation / The clearly 
predictable course of the arms race is a steady open 
spiral downward into oblivion / We are optimistic, on 


the other hand, that there is a solution to this dilemma ' 


These words preface the conclusiou of an article in Scientific American for October 19()4 


This article, which may well be quoted in every 
land during the next few months, is written by: 
Jerome B. Wiesner and Herbert F. York 
who have been engaged for most of their profes¬ 
sional life-times in coiisidtation on the United 
^States’ military policy and in active development 
of the weapons. Wiesner, now dean of science at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, was 
chairman of the President’s Science Advisory 
Committee and special assistant to the President 
for science and technology during the Kennedy 
Administration. York, now chancellor of the 
University of California at San Diego, was the 
first director of the Livermore Laboratory, 
organized in 1952 when the Truman Administration 
decided to proceed with the development of 
thermonuclear weapons. Under the Eisenhower 
^Administration he became chief scientist of 
the Advance Projects Agency of the 
Department of Defence in Washington. 
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Hey diddle diddle the knobs need a twiddle... 


If you're a dedicated knob twiddler what follows can hold no pleasure 
for you. If jumping doggedly up and down in constant conflict with 
the electronics of a TV set is your idea of an evening's bliss, then don’t 
read on. This message is strictly for chairborne lovers of the easy life. 
Not only does Secam colour TV completely remove the threat of 
imminent blood pressure, it actually makes colour TV as enjoyable 
as it is simple. As simple, In fact, as black and white. 

All you do is switch on and Secam takes over giving you a rock-steady 
picture with the colour locked into the transmission so that you 


automatically receive the colour precisely as it is transmitted, with no 
extra controls., Secam colour transmissions can also be received in 
excellent quality black and white on any 625 line black and white 
receiver and, similarly, any black and white transmission can be 
received on a Secam set 

Secam Is the only system that ensures true colour TV in the homo 
with the minimum of fuse and both* beceuae Seoam colour Is 
not only accurate It \seutonmtioedf accurate. 
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them higher. But the domestic fares are 
goothar matter. Last year» BEA Ivas given 
permission to ofFcr marginal seats (i.e, un¬ 
sold at take-off) on domestic flights at two- 
thirds the normal fare to what it was hoped 
would be marginal passengers prepared to 
take a chance^a small one, as it turned out 
•—on finding an unbooked seat. Domestic 
flights lose a ^ood deal of money. 

The elasticity of demand for an airline 
seat is difficult to gauge: the stand-by 
experiment might have tested it if the idea 
had not boomcranged unexpectedly on 
BEA. For travellers realised that they 
were virtually certain of a “stand-by” seat on 
competing flights of the independetnt British 
Ea^e to Scotland and Northern Ireland, 
whose bookings were mid-way between poor 
and bad. So they queued for “ stand-by ” 
tickets at British &gle, which has b^ 
picking up a high proportion of the traffic 
BEA had hoped would fill its marginal 
seats. And, as the word gets around, more 
and more regular travellers who would nor¬ 
mally book at full fare aure realising that, at 
least on routes where BEA has competition, 
the risk of not getting a “ stand-by ” seat is 
small. (On routes like those to Manchester, 
\ 4 icrc BEA does not have competition, and 
IS therefore not piling on capacity to drive 
ihe independent airline out, it is another 
matter altogether.) 

So BEA asked the* Air* TVansport Licens¬ 
ing Board for permission to reduce the 
incentive by cutting the discount on 
'' stand-by ” tickets from a third to a fifth 
of the normal ticket. Independent airlines 
competing on domestic routes with BEA 
saw their chance to embarrass the corpora¬ 
tion, and objected. The ATLB threw our 
BEA’s request. There may have been good 
reasons for its decision, but “ stand-by ” 
itSts were BEA’s own invention, were 
presented to the licensing board as a frank 
experiment that might have to be reviewed, 
and on which Bl^ spokesmen told the 
board under cross examination they may 
need second thoughts if the idea proved too 
popular. By refusing the opportunity for 
second thoughts, the ATLB has, whatever 
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else k has done, made it oertain that i any 
airline in its right mind will be exceedingLy 
cautious about trying CKperiments in the 
future. The Board might ponder whether, 
in the Idng run, this is in the interests df 
atiation. 

BUlLtUNG SOCBSTtES 

Hopes of More Funds 

I K face of cohdnued stock market uncer¬ 
tainties reflected this week in the sharp 
fluctuations in share prices many investors 
may continue to sk on the sidelines for die 
moment holding a larger part of their funds 
in liquid or near-liquid form. A check this 
week among leading building societies indi¬ 
cates that it is still too early to identify any 
p^sible post-election surge in depositing 
with them. Before the election, in tne three 
months to end September, the latest figures 
from the Building Societies Association (see 
page 452) show that for the second succes¬ 
sive quarter there has been a fall in the net 
inflow of funds into the societies. Amunst 
this background Of falling receipts bunding 
societies are lending a.record amount on 
mortgages. 

With the consequent pressure on liquidity 
many societies are hoping that the mum 
of a Labour government and the continuing 
unccrtaim.y in the stock market will result 
in more money flowing into building 
societies and also less being taken out. There 
is no doubt that in the last few months 
building societies have suffered from the 
more attractive wares offered by National 
Savings particularly National Development 
Bonds. Savers generally are becoming more 
sophisticated and low tax payers are coming 
to realise that building society shares are in 
many cases not the most suitable investment 
for them. One reflection of this is this 
year’s increase in the composite rate paid 
by societies from 5s. yd. to 5s. lod. in the 
the highest level since 1945-46. The effect 
of the tax increase has been to add to the 
squeeze on reserves, offsetting the con¬ 
cession on reserve ratios granted recently by 
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the Treasury to the very big tockties. The 
bliilding sodecics are hopii^ that if the 
Labour ^vemmeat really intends to gnt 
borne loan rates down that it will be pre¬ 
pared to grant them some tax relief* If 
this is not granted the pressure from many 
of the smaller societies for an increase in 
rates will be bard to resist, But the big 
societies should then let these smaller fry 
go ahead and raise their rates on their own. 

SHOPPING 

Five-Day Wonder 

A mong the latest retail organisations to 
offer their staff a five-day wedt aie 
Harrods and the Royal Arsenal CcKtperativc 
Society. They arc both following a fadiioQ 
fnd helping to set a trend. Recruit- 
Jng efficient sales staff is enough of a prob¬ 
lem for shops already: now that these big 
competitoes fhr salesprls ate starting to offer 
the same oonditioos of work as most offices, 
it seems likely that others must follow them. 
But the need to recruit smart young people, 
who have oame to expect jobs that give 
them time td do tfaelr own Shopping and 
have some fmdom tooi hi noe the only 
motive pushing shops to go into the tire¬ 
some business of organising their staff on a 
modified shifti basis-^-fbr this is what is 
implied if people aid tOi work a fivenlay 
week while shops remain open for 5I days. 
Many retailers would like to stay 
longer. Late^vening shopping on at least 
one day a week is becoming a British habit: 
anybody who regularly passes the coin-oper¬ 
ated laundries that now remain open 24 
hours a day can see that the urban British 
arc starting to acquire the American habit of 
fitdng in domestic chores when it is con¬ 
venient. 

It would almost certably be best for the 
shops if they were at liberty to run two 
separate shifts, and stay open for at least 
eighty hours a week. This would, of course, 
allow them to operate their increasingly ex¬ 
pensive resources (in the form of town- 
centre sites) more extensively: and down¬ 
town shops might no longer find so many 
of their customers deterred by the traffic and 
stringent parking zeguktions that rightly 
prevail in town centres in office hours. 

A whole network of testnetive legislation 
prevents shops from opening when they like, 
originally devised to protect shop assistants 
from the exploitation imder which th^ 
genuinely suffered around the turn of the 
century. Might a Labour government 
assume that trade unions are now able to 
protect them from this, rdy on shop assist¬ 
ants to join unions, as they do not for the 
most part at present, and then leave shops 
free to open when they choose ? This would 
then offer a new sort of consumer choke, 
and increase competition in the retail trade. 

ALUMINIUM 

Last of the Foils 

AST ‘Week’s £5} mflUoa bid 
Ahimuiitiin of Canada’s subsidiary, 
Alcan Industries, for Fisher’s Foils can m 


LABOUR MARKET TIGHTENS 

The chart shows the UNCI^L-WMem VACiMCieS 

fimher tightening of 
the British labour 
market in the last 
three 

National trends, how¬ 
ever, mask the fact 
that the tightening 
has been virtually 
confined to three 
regions: London and 
the south-east, the 
north-west and Sgoi> 
land. In the rest of 
Briuin has been 
little change during 
the three months. 
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seen as another of the inevitable and dis¬ 
agreeably expensive by-products of the 
altumnium industry’s present, hotly com¬ 
petitive, condition. For the scramble down¬ 
stream of the major producers, integrating 
more and more into the fabricating end of 
the industry, has reached the point where 
probably more than three-quarters of the 
virgin metal coming into the country goes 
through the mills of companies owned by or 
tied to the primary producers. Four of 
these, Alcoa, Alcan, Reynolds and Kaiser, 
accounted for 294,000 tons of the 266,000 
tons of unwrought metal imported into this 
country last year. But that is only the 
beginning of the story. Although wbrld 
consumption of aluminium continues to in¬ 
crease rapidly—in Britain by about' 6 per 
cent a vear—-it has not managed to keep 
up with productive capacity. And the 
threat to existing manufacturers posed by 
still more plants, planned by under¬ 
developed countries as a means of exporting 
surplus energy for much-needed foreign ex¬ 
change, promises no let up. 

Thus, even though selling a modern 
growth product, the aluminium producers 
have found dmiselves paradoxically be¬ 
leaguered and, like plastic manufacturers, 
have integrated downstream defensively; 
and offensively, since mudi of the invest¬ 
ment was aim^ by the American compnies 
at Alcan, which ten years ago dominated 
the market. Inevitably, the semi-fabrication 
—be it rolling, extruding, wire-drawing— 
has become more of a service (much as oil 
rehning is), and only' really profitable when 
seen as part of an integrated operation ex¬ 
tending back to the smelter ; except where 
value added is high for technical reasons, 
as with complex extruded sections and foil. 
Thus from securing their markets, the major 
producers arc in the position of having to 
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offer aluminium in 9dni<^abricated form to 
sell it all. The largest of the conopanies 
involved, Alcan, has facilities in its sub¬ 
sidiary, Alcan Industries (formally Northern 
Aluminium) for most sorts of aluminium 
fabrication except foil making. Fisher’s Foils 
was its largest customer, and vulnerable to 
an offer from other producers—possibly a 
company like Birmid (the largest indepen¬ 
dent fabricator lefO which d^ not make 
foil. Other tied mbricators already have 
foil capacity! the Alcoa/lCI subsidiary Im- 
palco with the remains of Invicu ; Tube in¬ 
vestments and Reynolds’ subsidiary British 
Aluminium with Aluminium Foil, formerly 
the aluminium division of Venesta; and 
James Booth, the subsidiary of Delta Metal 
and Kaiser. 

The interest in foil is both tactical and 
cdinmercial. Tactical because, as In many 
other fields, once one company ties itself to 
an outlet, the pressure mounts for the others 
to fdlow suit as the supply of untied 
customers dwindles. Commercial because 
foil is more profiuble than the less fabri¬ 
cated ” products (although never as profit¬ 
able as the producers would like) and its use 
is growing rapidly. 


PLASTICS 

Unfair Trade? 

I NDUSTRIALISTS are prone to protest. 

when in public, that their particular 
industries arc uniquely crippled by special 
problems—a belief that one may receive as 
cynically as one likes. But Mr S. P. 
Chambers, chairman of Imperial Chemical 
Industries, recently made a convincing 
special pica for the plastics industry. 


BETTER MOUSETRAPS 

Screwing Up The Competition 


W HF.K Guest, Keen & NcttlcfoldB intro¬ 
duced a so-called ^'improvements” at 
the beginning of this year to the pattern 
on the head of the screw that mates with 
the screwdriver it was a jump ahead 
of possible competition in more ways than 
one. The company had up till then used 
the Philips head screw shown in the 
drawing. The “ improvement,” called 
Pozidriv, turns the cross-pattern into a 
star and gives the screw-driver more grip 
on the screw head. The old Philips head 
was widely used, particularly in the motor 
industry, but GKN patents on the Philips 
head—which were worldwide—start ex¬ 
piring at the end of this year. By design¬ 
ing the new head In such a way that old 
screwdrivers will still fit it, GKN cus¬ 
tomers have been able to switch to the 
new screws without disturbing produc¬ 
tion. The new design is popular because 
used with the new screwdriver it docs hot 


slip as easily as the old one did. This, 
after all, was the object of the exercise, 
this and fresh patent protection. 

And it may be why the new screws are 
being sold at the old price, despite sug¬ 
gestions by manufacturers in America 
using the same patents as GKN that there 
should be a premium on the new design. 
Time may have-been the essence. If no 
improvement worth patenting had been 
offered to industry before the old patents 
expired, someone else may have jumped 
into the markvL 


Old Now 
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explaining to the members of the British 
Plastics Federation the difficulties of inter- 
naticmal trade. He pointed out to his 
(doubtless sceptical) audience—which, m 
customers, coulkl not be expected to have 
parallel interests with ICl—^that the tides 
of cheap (often dumped) material surging 
over the low tariff barrier are a real danger 
to the whole industry. It is true that too 
much reliance on low-priced imports 
carries no guarantee of continuity, but in 
an over-supplied industry this may not be 
much of a consideration. 

No, Mr Chambers cannot expect much 
support from his customers—and probably 
docs not—but he should receive sym- 
pathedc consideration from the gQij^- 
ment. For it is clearly inequitaUeMor 
manufacturers in other countries to dump 
their surplus production abroad over tariff 
barriers that rule out retaliation: the tariffs 
on plastics imports arc 10 per cent into 
Britain^ 20 per cent into the common 
market and 36 to 80 per cent into America. 
There is no reason why the other countries 
should not level down their tariffs since 
the costs of production in this most 
international of industries cannot vary 
widely. 4 


SHORTER NOTES 

Film distributors and commercial tele¬ 
vision companies have been busy arranging 
for ffie sales of films after, the ban on 
showing old films on television was lifted. 
Prices have slumped by over 50 per cent to 
around £5^000 a film, but British films arc 
pvticularly in demand because British tele- 
vison is allovvcd only 14 per cent of foreign 
material on its screens. Both sides hlivc 
shown a very basic contempt for the pro¬ 
ducts they handle and for their customers' 
taste by dealing in films made in colour for 
large screens which are wildly unsuitable 
for showing on television. Only 20th-Ccn- 
tury-Fox has refused to be panicked into 
cut-price sales. 


The seeds of oil drillinp rigs likely to 
sprout in the North Sea during the next two 
yearfe are now being sown in increasing 
abundance. BP have just a'nnounced a (con¬ 
tract for the construction of a floating 
drilling platfoim from Harland & Wolff at 
Belfast worth more than £2 million due for 
delivery in early 1966. For the more im¬ 
mediate future, BP have arranged, with 
George Wimpy & Co., to hire a nelf- 
clevating platform c^rently being used as 
a work barge for civil engineering .work. 
This will be converted to a drilling plat¬ 
form at a North-East Coast shipyard, as yet 
un-named. , The platform will Carry a BP 
drilling rig brought from Trinidad'for the 
purpose. This converted platform will be 
used by BP personnel to start on the fir^t 
well in May next year. BP estimate that the 
cost of this well will approach one million 
pounds. 
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The thQU&Qmith Suher diese! tractioit pugine to he built hy 
Vickers--Armstrot^s (Engineers) Lt4- Eritistl fai^vays 
was formally handed wer to the Bfl Board chairmany Drm 
Richard Beeching,at Barrow-in-Furness on October m 6. 
Accepting the engine Dr. Beccln'I^g' pfp*$k^ pifftkst 

standard^^f skUF* had gone into the tnanufactuve of the 

Vkkers-huilt Sulzer engines. 


SPECIAt TRISUTE 

Rprclal tiibut( u> llv (i) 
oi)i'JuUoxi tUal had thUib 

I LhU6i Ih IfWoou Su]y.oi Bi olhuih .lo 
Uio dobmuurh. Vu.lver.'S ah tU<‘ 
bulliV*rh, 4>jul BritUli lUillwajh’ 

lair wliD opciated the dionels. IL 
va-j, lie said, a wioai plcasuie for 
Uan to incct tUo men acLimll.v 
»In “till'* vcii Iinpoilant 
^\(Jrk.” 

The ooromonv, wIiuiIt' as wtt-- 
ijesBod by (jeiunK'i'Clal .itlAolK's 
and ti’ado dfdoKatioub iiom 17 
' ounirJes, us well as by i*eprHS(>n“ 
latlvob ol coiTipojient manulac- 
t urais and tlu pmb*j. eatab] i hbed a 
now landmarlt I n VickerBlon^aBao- 
eiiition with railway b tluuukbout 
the world. 

II wue bO years airo tliA Vfukei’s 


first i><^ „ui to bviOd 4.lu*s< 1 (nmnes 
and ijjno vuajh since BiUihIi 
firM I uca d SuImj und 
Vk 1 us Mlh iiii ijiil 1 1 ] Diilc r lor 
30 (n%Ino' M tliat tnn« , lliciX) 
w(‘)*c v<‘i\ Uvi iimlu lliK diohcl 
locoinoLiviis opuAtbu in Biitain. 
TocUn , BH ctK th( JarpfCNt single 
upu’.alors ol stub bicoK in ihe 
wOlid and bO far, oidei’b ha \i b >Ln 
pJu< t d for J .-lb? SuUor unilri. 1 
Diy« loped by the fainouh SwIbH 
I concern of .SnUcr Biothins, in 
\vljos<‘ woikh llJcHol bcncd IiIh 
I lime, rtiilzer dJopcl Imciion on- 
Mljieh avii nianiifaci un d at B«i j'fjw 
'in sK-, eWIil- and 12-L^hndor 
VCThloUh. 


Dr, Richard licrchinff with Mr. (rmee Suiter, left and Mr, IV. D, (ipher. 
right ts pictured with (hsoroePreeca the drhvr of the Suljer dtesej-jwu w ed 
'ocomolive which hauled the train (vrrpiiiQ the nuesis io the Ranow 
iviemonp. Mt. Preece unit hr Man of the Month*'of Midland thuion. 


A Bru$h Thpp41ocpniQtive^wryed 
hy a Suiter IZ^cytinder zSaQ h.p, 
engine huih by Xlchm. 


ONE EVEICY DAY 

Since production of thtbo oiMinea 
for BKllhb bouan in 

the raU ufbuildlxu; liaa inertuibed | 
to auch a pace that ono onKinu now 
leavoa Uio BaiTow worjka every 
day. fui'Uiennore, two out of 
every three are uniia dovelopiiig' 
2J50 h.p. Never before ban any 
mataufiuituji'er had traction diaeel j 
enarlnea of avbeh high power in 
cqntlnuoua produotloa. 

CINmEO ON DAmtOW 

Following their buocobs on Bi itieh 
Hallwa .vs, Buls&cr Brotheru liave 
concentiated most of tlielr U'ac* 
Uonproductlon on VloUeivBarrow 
wor& and liaye already obtained 
oiportordersfroin the AustraHan, 
Nlgwiau and railway 

syateniA. tlie engine 

tondoa over to Biitlfh IC^ilways 


is of the 12 i ^ Innlor LDA 2&-C 
tvjie. drvi loplnif 2,7dO h.p. 
blr Leeiio Kowan, Alanaginu 
DlrecLor of Vickers Llniiled, 
Inferred to “two pnrfnerbhlpH”, 
when he welcomed anore than lOU 
special ffucsta followlrtif Bi. 
BeoclunKH acceptance et iJio 
1,000th Riflsser tn?ine. 

‘Tliore wae co-operation between 
a natlonaifbod bony (BH) and 
private eptorprise tviolfers), and 
botwoc^n ft British cotnpnnv 
(VI ckerb) and an o v craea « cojnpa n y 
(Solaer Brothers) ftnd this was t he 
kind of Internationa] oo-operaMon 
neoesftary today.'* 

Sulzer onglnoB have tmyeUod 
115 million miles since the fitet 
wACf deUvorea to BR. 

Queets wero oonduoted round part 
of the giant Bairow Workb, where 
they were ehown a Sulzer marine 
dieeel In preduuuon for ^another 


C^Ilways 


tion for BP, an«{'& Pameiiuda 
designed turbine engine. T]^ 
veaael is the Jargeat yet to be built 
Id a European shipyard-Vlrkew 
ape lead yard fbr a eec'cnd of thane 
amoo^ig built in Biltain. 


Jerse)’’s 
new gas 


A now gasmuKliu, plant of ni'^- 
vnneod doBign, oii^hitdilg omtha 
Kldnnt^/Simmer tfoa\ I mwpue stc«n) 
reform mg prooesR, t\ 111 he ftupp Iff tl 
for sorvloo in Jmi>ey by liigh 
Polymer tk Pol ro^Chomloal 
Engineering l^id., an aseqeLiiated 
company of the Vic kern Q'tonV* 
This £800,000 ui’der hab cod 

by the Jersey Gas Go. Tiie new 
plant wlH make 3 enlUCon cu ftj^r 
day of town gas fi on) butane. The 
copt^t foi lids ptojeet inciudea 
modern iaoiJitlek for tm- 

loadiiig from tankers, and at oruge 
and uans-shiDnwut to Uie now 
piaiLt, Jouatejl tit ihe Jerbcy Gas 
Company 'h worlis 

in ttv HsUer. This.ufiujrct murks 
the first ventw'p of B’gh Fob nic r 
& Pet4M>«OUfmitfal 
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First Sahara gas reaches Britain 


r “•’•r;; ' J‘ - "1 -,S.' ' T-X ' ':.t~ . 





*'AIethawfrindWB'* unlooAing atCmre^y Island, 


. 1 'itLiiua * 


£i million stedwwk prtject canadun 


Special probhme faced ike arehitects and enpineere in ike 
design and ereeiioH pf a new Warekouse and BotiUng Siare 
for Courage, Barclay & Simonds Lid at Soutkwark, London. 
The space available uhss severely Umited 


VERSATILITY 


fact created tremendous 
pi'obiexns in the construction— 
j^i-eatly restrietlnj? the worUnn 
area avalJahle for the many and 
various buildlon trades simul- 
taneuuHly Involved on the pro- 
Consoltinn engineers were 
Sir Alexander Gibb it Partners. 
Const inctional steelwork was the 
clioiee for the structure because it, 
urovided many advantatres in the ! 
si'MMcly Umlted site sixtce, as well | 
as lu‘inff better able to carry the 
^.iryin;^: heavy plant loads, whilst 
permitting future modiflcationH i 
whic h are hound to be introduced 
clurtnff the course of the buildlnk^'s 
history. 

2,100 TONS OF 
STRUCTURAL STKCLWORK 

The Conatmctlonal Steel Dlvl- 
Bion won the contract for all 
Hteelwork in the fiaoe of keen oom- 
petitlon. An important factor In 
the oompany^a anooeea was its 
ability to Sufoata ooi ^ 
Hiructurei nnlta at vary 
rive rates. InalL ^kera ai. 
approximate 2,600 tons dC 
iural steelwork, tho maf^'' 
which was shop-welded at 
Hebbum, where Vlcrkers q 
tional steelwork Is 
Shop-weldtoshaabosnthepnkol 
for many years. Weldlnff or 
box slrders and the vlen 
girders was checked by the 
X-ray and magnetto detec.^, 
equipiment. A Ihaiture of the Obw 
bullaing is tdio botUlns hall wRich! 


measures 143* x 9T. High 
standards of lighting and ventila¬ 
tion and complete absence of 
obstructions were 1 ‘equlred. These 
problems were solved by designing 
an arched roof which is carried on 
a series of curved box-girders, the 
ends of which are supported on 
tapered vlerandeel girders, canti¬ 
levered out over the Bottling Hall 
area from the side slruclures. 


NEW COMPANY 
WILL AID OFFICE 
FURNiniRE 
PRODUCTION 

On 1st October 1964 a new company, 
Vickers-Armstrongs (OartfoidJ 
Limited was formed to bake om 
management of the Oartford 
Works cf Vickers-Armstrongs 
(Engineers) Limited. This omidr 
satlonal arrangement is ddngnra 
Spedfloally to Mai withspeoteuski 
l^duotlon and administrative 
iMulrementsarising directly from 
Iks greatly idcKreased, and still 
growing, sales of Roneo Vlokers 
office lumitare. By agFMmant 
jpaanikotare la by Vickers and 
flnlsB by Roneo Ltd. 
mkers-Annstrongs (Dartford) 
uDBated bsoame a Member Com- 
DMur 01 .W reoenUy established 
Viokem mgineering: Group. 


TJie great variety In conditions, 
(diinate, and industry. iTom east 
to west in Canada, demands that 
an active shipyard be capable of 
great veraatflity in design and 
oonstiTirfclon. Geo. T. Davie & 
Sons Ltd a company of the 
Vickers Group with yards in! 
Lauzon has shown versatility of| 
this kind during its past year’s; 
work. Built to the requirements i 
of Clarke Steamship Company, a 
200 ft passenger and vehicle ferry 
“Trans-St. Laurent” was devel¬ 
oped and completed and is now 
successfully operating thi’ee regu¬ 
lar double trips a day from 
RlviOre du Loup to Salnt-Slmdon. 
This vessel is heavily constructed 
for navigation in ice and attains a 
speed of 13 knots, the power plant 
being operated from two positions 
In the navigating bridge. A com¬ 
plete deck Is allocated to serve the 
requirements of 450 passengers, 
wlulst the vessel which has 
drive-on/drlve-off facilities, can 
carry 70 automobiles, including 
the largestroad transport vehicles. 

Dozing the eame period designs 
have been completed for a series 
of 10 fishing trawlers of special 
design, for use in eastern Canadian 
waters. Fish-holds have a capacity 
of 6,500 cu it and are commetely 
lined with aluminium. Hydraulic 
trawl winches with a pull of 6 tons 
permit handling of lame catches. 
The living accommodation pro¬ 
vides exo^lent facilities for sea- 
4rolzkg personnel and the trawlers 
are equipped with the latest 
electronic devices for fi^-findlng 
and safe navl^tlon. A further 
seHes oftrawlmwasslsodeveloped 
by this shipyard, some having 
cement-finish fish-holds and 


OPERATIOiX 

‘DEEP-FREEZir 

BEGINS 

The first ca^’o pf liqueflc<fha.tui’af 
gas from the Sahara' Dt^sert 
ai;y*ivod in Britain on Ootobef 14 
when, the Vickers-built vesbcJ 
‘MeUmne Princess’ berthed at the 
Gas Council’s new tex’minal at 
Canvey Island, Essex. 

The specially-insulated tankr r 
had carried the world’s first c^orn- 
merclal cargo of liquid methatK* 
which travelled the 1600-milo 
Journey from Arzew on the 
Algerian coast, at a temperature 
of minus 258’F. 

^Methane Princess' was built by 
Vlckers-Armstrongs (Ship- 
builders) Ltd at Barrow-in-4 
Furness, to special designs by 
Conch International Methane Ltd. 
When she is .lolned by her sister 
ship ‘Methane Progress' the two 
veesels will make some 60 round 
trips a year from the North 
AMoan coast delivering some 
700,000 tons of liquefied gas 
annually—this amounts to some 
10 per cent of Britain’s gas con- 
!<iimption and is equivalent, to 
about 1.3 million tons of coal. 

UNIQUE CONSTRUCTION 

I'he methane tanker has many 
Hiwicialised features. The whole 
ship may be compared to an 
enoimouH vacuum flask. Her 
double-hull construction and nlnew 
heavily-insulated tanks fabric- 
cated in special aluminium alloy, 
presented many problems which 
were solved with skill and tech¬ 
nical 'know-how' by her builders. 


i)ther.s in glass-fibre reinforced 
plastics. Hold capacities vary 
from 6.500 cu ft to 7,600 ou ft and 
all vessels are capable of maintain¬ 
ing 11 knots in adverse sea condi¬ 
tions. Toward the end of their 
trawler building programme, (3}eo. 
T. Davie also designed and devel¬ 
oped a multi-purpose coaster. Two 
vessels have been built to this 
design. One for La Compagnie djc 
Navigation du Oolfe and th^ 
other for the Polaris Shipping 
Company. These 1,600-ton vessels 
can maintain a sea-speed of U 
knots and hAVe hulls stiffened for 
navigation Id ice. Both are fully 
equipped lor passage through the 
St. Laurence eeaHvay. Thalr cai^o 
handling equipment oonsisls of 
74-ton eleotnc cranes. 


MSBEIiiCE-roWlBfOBAKIIY 

The Bid Regimient Royal Horse 
Artillery will be the fint BritlBb 
Amy nnlt to be equipped with 
the Abbot 105 mm sel&propelled 
gun. This modem mobile artillery 
weapon Is now In full production 
at tne Newcastle Works of Vickers- 
Armsti‘ong‘3 (Engineers) lAmlted. 
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VICEBBS RBtlEW 


Sydney Exhibition, ‘impressive impact- 


VICKERS PRODUCTS SHOWN 
AT INTERNATIONAL 
' EXIHBITIONS 

Public attendance records were broken at Sydnejr Show- 
ground during the highly successful fortnight of the £ 3.501 
British Exhibition^ which closed on October loth. 


Sir Nonnan Kipplnsf, Dii’ector 
Oeinn'al ol* t.lip Federation oi’ 
Britihli InilusU lfs, retiiniod JVoni 
Sytlney fuU of entliusiasm for the ; 
‘•tromendouH .suoceas” of the 
Exhibition. He told a preas con- , 
ferenco on his return to London, 
tliat it had not only hoen the 1 
largest but also the best enter -1 
prise of its kind yet mounted, 
overseas by Britain. Despite the | 
immediate, impressive impact of' 
the fair on trade, tlie full oeneflt. 
of this Ejihihition would not be 
felt, Sir Norman said, by British i 
industry for another yeai’ or 
flffhteen months. Almost half a 1 
million people saw the Exhibition 
before it Unally closed. 

FREEZE DRIED FOOD 
PLANT ORDERED 

During the UlsI week of the 
Exhibition new sales to Austmlia ' 
of froeze drying plants—for the ; 
Royal Melbourne Institute of! 
Technology, and the Carlton and 
United Browerles Ltd — were 
ivnnounced. Befoi'e tlifi Exhibition 
i-Joscd a third sale was al.so 
annonnc(*d. This was for an AFl) 
pilot, cabinet for the Egg Market -1 
ipg Board of New South Wales. 

H.R.H. PiinccBsMarina.DiicbpRs I 
of Kent, wa..s among the many dis- i 
tlnguishod visitors tdsee the AFD 
plant on the Vickers Group Stattd. 
Hhe tasted samples of re-constl- 
lutcd foods procpsaod by the AFD 
method, and inspected the pilot 
(Cabinet oiMei'ed by the Royal 
Melbourne Institute of Tech¬ 
nology which was sho^vn on the 
Stand. This was a radiant-heai ■ 
hatch processing, full scale pro¬ 
duction unit capable of liandling : 
a product throughput of appro.xi-. 
ihately 1 ton per day. : 

I^IRIS TO TASTE AFD FOODS | 

French visitors to the Salon j 
International do rEqulpement > 
des Industries de FAltmentatlon j 
will be able to see and sample 
freeze dried foods processed oy 
Vickers AFD planti wh^ they 
visit the' stand of Vickers- 
Armstrongs (Engineers) Ltd, 
^nth Marstoh Works. A feature 
of the Company’s exhibition stand 
will be a sj^al mini-cinema 
whet*e a French veralon of the film 
*Food for Thought* will be shown 
to interested ladustolallstsv This 
recently completed industrial film 
tiiaoes the aevelotniient of the 
AFD prooess and ^outlines. Its I 
many pcMbUitles for establ^-l 


ing now markets with AFD food 
pmducts of many kinds. On 
display will be examples of pro- 
ducLH processed by commercial 
companies already .successAilly 
operating in this liold; these 
include Eiln Foods of Eire, and 
Vpsta Products, a Bat^chclom 
coin]3any. Also on show will a 
model of a continuous AFD tunnel 
pljint and a photographic display 
of Vickers AFD plants already 
operating at customers* works In 
varfou,^ parts of the world and at 
South Marsion which oll'ciM cus¬ 
tomers full processing and test, 
facilities. The adjacent stand at 
the Paris Salon will be occupied 
by Vickers agents In France 
for AFD plant Richard Mayer— 
Reorganisation Modernisation de 
ITndustrie Allmentalre. Clowe 
liaison will be maintained between, 
ihe two stands during the period 
of this Parts Exhibition, which 
will b(* open from 8-lG November. 



Sir Robert Meneiee, Prime Minister 0/ Australia, is seen 
here signing the visitors* book when he was shown around 
the Vickers Group display at the British Exhibition by 
CapU Gn /• i>. Hutcheson, Chairman qf Vickers Australia 
Pty, Limited. 

The upper storey of the rotunda on Vickers stand consisted 
a 360"* pliotographic cyclorama, ii feet higk, gMng o 
unique ^Vickers-eye view* of London. Tke Vickers Group 
stofy was told using a revolutionary new muliiple^screen 
technique for simultaneously presenting industrial colour 
films. These showed many aspects qf Vickers Group 
companies* activities. 


Modern bottUng 
plant at Brewing 
Exhibition 


An outstfi ndlng display of modem 
high-speed bottling plant was 
shown by the Wors.sain Products 
Dixdalon on their stand at the 
Brewing, Bottling and Allied 
Trades Exhi bi tlon held at Olympia 
from 5-9 Octoijer, Highlight of the 
stand was a new high-speed ilUlng 
and emwning unit. The machine is 
in production In three sizes, and 
the smallest of these—the v-A 60 
Duplex—-was shown in action. It is 
an entirely new machina, and 
was being shown publicly for the 



acid-resisting _ _ 

construotlan for all parts In con¬ 
tact with the beverage. The unit 
can thus be used for beer, elder or 
soft drinks—premised on the 
Dnplek And with a syruper on the 
Tfipex. Filler design and wlde- 
sprsAd use of stainless steel faolll*^ 
twto olednlng. BterlliBlng is easy 
ustog either hot waiter, steam or 


LabHlinq station of Viokm-W^s R054IN labelling nwtehine at Olytnpia 
agents. Other Worssam I 


stertllsini 
produGi 
on dll 
two 

labellers. These were m 

high-speed body labeller ,_ 

operating In several nottUn 
s^res at epeeds up to 300 bottles 
minute, and the newer RO fc 

body and nepk labels. The Ra 8 |^ 
has a maxintnm speed of Sdo 
a minute *and like all 


a 

for 



app^ the gum in tbin hortscmtal 
and Che aeouiate oontmi of I 
gum very greatly re^aoeadte con* 


ition oompared to other 


mac]_ 

A . ieleoHon of a well-knbwii 
range of Worssam pressure re- 
dnmng sad regulating valves was 
also mounted on a demonstration 
nauel. a 



^ iisir'7^WisSiSri$^ 

atml aaA (KViier bravlnff 

iBHola; 
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viCKF.its j!,':vir.w 


STAINII)^^ 
BEER CA^S- 
REW OUTPUT 


A moflre of Feuinjecifi 0to«!i plant. 
c'Aiiminoiit. contalnarVt cellar 

ment mw Ittm jmmiM w nieot 
t aomaaw of tmitf Mwer. 
Modernlwer 
la oommoa idUt All 
iiTOAruia pUint. proVlle 
jM'otection Agilniit ixmomm^mA 
coptaknliiAtlon, AAd A^e liyiioAlp. 
t asUy olOAAiKl And can 
itHed inmatediy td onAim oosmap- 
cat ciwtty Ana pAHts^Af 
iifjllvored to your *low\ More 
tiian 1,400 ijane of stainTeptt eteel 
v/ere used ^ manufacitwre of 
hner Ga 8 ki!i tM pontalnei^ during 
itie fUiit 1004—more than 

wl^e ^ 


S^y eonsti^oH fw 

Speeding up construction of new plant for power generation 
and distribution is essential if the rapidly increasing demand 
|iD9r ^imrtelty In the UK is to be met. 


tiOA At- 


properties. 


Tha'nenir 400 kv q.i6i.03. sub- 
Btatlon At BrAiAlitdd, Suffolk 
called for hUrher 

cable somiort tnunos thsn^l^oHe 
employed for 139 kV and 2lo kV 
sub-BtatlonB previously built. 
With tUm Advent of the 400 kV 
sifStem nsBlAndittg muoh heaviei* 
cables, JteielVrork, it was clear, 
ofTered W . the nmjor boisents 
reaajmsd' W type of work-^ 

bei# ienh cMberBome, more 
Miy and SWll% erected than 
Jtitiotittee desitim in reinforced 
bodicrete. StMwork also lends 
itflielC Aomirahly to standardlsa- 
I ttoii»ieaihiibh so that the specially 
i designed Ihuncn for the new 
Bmmford aob-dvation are to be 
regai*ded as tpe prototypes for 
future 400kVjmJects. These steel 
I fl'ames were miirlcuited and erec¬ 
ted by t«A CkH^truotlonal Steel 
I lb vision at nlmers Hebburn. 


Speed of crecUpu achieved on the 
. hIU' aiH-oidsiied«aiocmoernj6d g^lth 
! tlu* pi'oject. Hie steelwork pro- 
teetioji specified .called for 
, gi'Udilasting atid £hu!|-£diraylug, 
and this was all completed in the 
Oalvanlalng llepartmcnt at Pal¬ 
mers Hebburn Works whef^' the 
.steelwork was fabricated. At the 
same Works Structural Paintens» 
Limited applied i^lnt in accor- 
danoe With € Jl.OZB.'fit)ocitloation 
an d after ereo^haPpUad hnishing 
ccr-ts on site. This Ckmirtruotional 
Steel Division of Vickers^ 
f Armstrongs (Ship-builders) 
I lilmi tod has since gained g further 
I C.B.O.B. contract for aupply and 
erection of similar steel cable- 
1 frame structures, at Pelham, 
I Herts; a project which in total 
I tonnage of steelwork will be some 
i2'i times larger than the new 
' Bramfbrd Bui>statiQn. 


.stainless stool beor casks pro- j 
/ tliiced between January and July ’ 
uf this year aet a now record. One' 
brewery oi'darod more than 1(X),000 ^ 
t,»an\ds, and Firth-Vickers also, 
sinted that demand tw still on the 
inctf'ast'. 

N€W /CASK FAMILY’ 

A wide range of tanks from 
i-l>arrel np to 7 barrels capacity 
lum now been deolgnod to save 
space and casepi'obJeins or collar 
installation'. Ease of cleaning, 
long seiwicc life ami low cost, of 
maintenance provide brewers with 
ftuihcr savliigs, which can onl^e 
oiitalned w|w stemieaiB steel. 
Firth-yiokeiA m^bitioA ettod At 
Olympia hli^lght^ A mmSiv ^ 
new developments. 

'cask family* display ilwt|Awd 
the vaiiei^ of beer contain^ now 
faimcAbM In stainlM ateel, with 
cmphABls on property of by giene, 
case of cleaning, fmdom fbom 
contamination, nigh strength, 


Team to NEW ZIMMER ORDER 


seek II.S. trade 

Directors of Companies in and l 
asHoclated with Vickers Group i 
ai^9 tm the Government-baclted I 
National Ksiport Council's Loam of 1 
industrialists for tackling the' 
vital Job of Belling more British I 
goods in the CJ.»s. The Gimmes 
tlmt task will beu careful pi'ube of 
trade opportiuiities in the most j 
densely populatod regions of 
U.S.A. 

Among British JnduBtrial expeHs 
ucnnlnAted to the Committee for 
.E^rts to are: Mi*. 

Bobert Wonfor, Marketing Dtrec- 
tor ViokraBnydneefflag Group ^ 
and Mr, ii, Knight, uireotor 
Of JBridA Aireraft Corporation 
(Operating). 


Earlier this summer an Important 
contract for the building of a large 
plant In Texas for the production 
I of hexamethylenedlamlne wns 
I placed with a company of the 
1 Vickers Groan by the El Paso 
I Nature 1 Gas Products Company. 
I Now the same Vickers company— 
! Hans J, Zinitiier AG of Frankfurt- 
I am-Main-has received a further 
: o rder from the Texas organisation. 

I The now contract, which has now 
been signed, conoems the build¬ 
ing of a largo plant for the pro¬ 
duction of adipic acid. Adipic acid 
is, like hoxEimethylcnediamlne, a 
nooossary component for tlie 
prodaotion of Nylon 6*6 and can 
also be used as a softener. Both 
Zimmer and »the Texas com¬ 
pany are at the momout nego¬ 
tiating seveiAl projects aimed at 
extending their co-operation to 
Ollier fields. 



G»iil^rcial Motor 
Show Exhibit 

The All-Wheel Drive conversion 
division of Vickers-Armsti'cngs 
(Onions) Limited exhibited for 
the hrst Lime at the 19(H Commer¬ 
cial Motor Show. 


I £200,000 CONTRACT 

; . ' 

^bert iBpby, another Vickers 
Group . comply was recently 
awairaed a fi 2 Ci> 4"0 ca^touct for the 


^iant jow^ 
press oidel^ed 


JHockwell Machine Tool Co., Ltd., 
A member of the Coventry OauRt' 
Ltd. Group, has obtained n 
contract from JoJin Thompson 
Motor Freftsli^ Limited. lOacUng 
oommerclal vehicle GomponenlK 
suppllui'. for the supply of ont' 
ViQlcer»—U JB .1. modular cons truc- 
tioA 44)00 ton ohassia flame press 
with an overall lejigth capacity ol 
42Jeet, valued in excess of £200,000. * 
maoliine will be built by 
Vickers-Armstrongs (Engineers» 
Ltd., Power Press Division. 
Scotswood Works Newcastle i^iv 
Tyne, to the design of the produc¬ 
tion Machine Division of XhB. 
InduBtrios, Inc., Chicago- It is 
believed to be the largest power 
press ever to be made in the 
united Kingdom and will weigh 
approximately 750 tons. 


CaskvJmricdiii 
Hass arcirei’i/. 


bu„f: Sanke}/ M 
urton-an-TienL 


pljwt. Wiir fiso 




S t . wHi Also invade barley 
^^eighdng ead ouAloAding 


APPRENTICES TOUR 


I’wenty-seven young men from 
Vickers-Aimstrongs engineering 
iind shipbuilding companies at 
Barrow, recently took port in an 
industrial and eduoatlonea tour of 
Holland and West Germany. 

Places visited there Included the 
Netherlands Dock and Shipbuild¬ 
ing Company, the works of 
Werkspoor N.V.. Oosterburgerg- 
racht, and the diamond cutting 
establishment of A. van Moppee 
and Zoom. 

Later,fromFrankfnrt^m-Maln, 
visits were made to the works of 
PJiV.-Antrieb in Bad HoiUburg, 
Fiurbwerke Hoechstag in Frank- 
fort. and to the pilot ploa^ of the 
Viokers Group coimpaiiyt'Mi^^ 
Zimahen AG, at Boxulgimee. TfbM' 
flatty spent thO lAst days 
touring the Rhine and Mdselie 
valleya. < I 


NfW CHASSIS FRAIMCS 

This pipees Is designed to manu¬ 
facture vehicle chaSHis fiumoH and 
will have a oapacl t y for the largest, 
vehicles current or foreseen for 
general use In the XJ.K. and 
Europe. Basically it comprises 
two 2.000 ton, 21 foot rail preases 
Joined end to end with a oomnmn 
upright in the centre and the 
individual drives are coupled 
when It is to \}e used as one 
machine. A particular feature of 
this design Is i Is very high rigidity: 
at the same time there is flexi¬ 
bility for dealliig with a larger 
volume of shorter chassis frames 
without a lai’gfi portion of the 
investment being undereniployed. 


NEWS FROM 
CANADA 

Two new management com¬ 
panies have been formed as 
subsidiaries of Canadian 
Vickers Limited:*-* 
Canadian Vi okei*s Shipyards 
Limited—will manage ail 
business relating to ship¬ 
building and ship lupalrs. 
Mr. W. Bherar, Q.O., has 
been appointed Cmairman 
and Chief Executive Gfiloer, 
the other officers of the 
Company being Mr. J. A. B. 
Peck, B.BC., (President), Mi*. 
C. West, B.SO., A.M.I.N.A., 
Mr. M. Paquet and Mr. K. E. 
Wood (Vice-Presidents). 
Canadian VlckorslnduBtries 
Limited— win manage all 
industrial and. general en-* 
gineering busi ness. Mr. R. C. 
Pearse (who continues As 
President and Chief Execu¬ 
tive of the Parent Oonumny) 
has been atmointod Chair¬ 
man and Cnlef Executive 
Officer, the other offloem of 
the (Company beingMr. P. W. 
Gooch. MJt.6c., (President), 
Mr. A. Sankoff. u.9o./ and 
Mr. T. J. Farren, A.M.o.tr.i 
A.M.i.vecR.fe., p.. Etta. 
(Vice-Presidentts). 


^LONDON BWl * : 
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BUSINESS DINVESTMENT 


LABOUR *S CITY 

Brother, We*re Going Your Way 


T hrogmorton street looks the same, 
neat partings, smooth gilletted cheeks, 
watch-chamed tallies; the Bank of England 
looks the same, windowless grime, no redf 
flag. The City has a lot of lead in its 
boCtom; knock it sideways and it bobs up 
straightaway. Now that the election is 
«;ettled the Qty has quickly reconciled itself 
to living under Labour; that Labour has 
a majority of only four has made the recon¬ 
ciliation all the easier. The money broker 
who felt the result could have been a 
damn sight worse ” and the two merchant 
bankers who considered the Tory defeat 
was a ‘‘damn good thin^” were fairly 
representative of Qty opinion. Not that 
anyone in those parts actually voted for 
l!abour ; it was just that most people tended 
ro rationalise what before the election they 
would have taken as a ghastly mistake. They 
now saw the Labour party virtually power¬ 
less for anything but the most uncontrovcr- 
sial and desirable reforms, while the Con¬ 
servatives had a breathing space to get new 
ideas and a new leader. In short a large 
part (rf the Ci^ fdt it had got the best of 
both worlds; it, too, was lidting its chops, 
rather than its wounds. 

However, it would be wrong to present 
che City as uniformly diehard Tory. True 
It is overwhelmingly Conservative and the 
utfquestioning assumption that you arc 
“ one of them ’’ is still very much the rule. 
But the Qty is increasingly passing into 
the hands of professional men who may be 
discreetly socialist or whose conservatism 
springs from intellectual conviction rather 
than inherited wealth. This professionalism 
has still a very long way to go before it 
captures the citadels, however, and one 
hoped that the merchant banker who felt 
that the Conservative party had “ too much 
gilded youth on the backbenchesalso saw 
this as one of the Qty’s own problems. 

Among these professional men was the 
director of a merchant bank who would 
have prderred Labour to have had a 


majority of twenty seats or so, and a sprink¬ 
ling of young executives all inclined to 
dismiss as idiotic the bland assumption that 
steel would remain unnationalised and that 
the Conservatives would return to power 
within two years. Professional men them¬ 
selves, they see Mr Wilson in the same light 
determined to do the job he has set out to 
do and to suy in power. They would not 
advise their clients to buv equities until 
the Ftnanctal Times index nas fallen below 
325 ; they point to the need to be rigor¬ 
ously selective and to be prepared to see the 
index no higher than its pre-election peak of 
378 in, say, two years* time. They expect 
profits to squeezed by increasing com¬ 
petition and by an interim increase in profits 
tax ahead of a new corporation tax. Some 
are inclined to be more favourably disposed 
to gilt-edged, arguing that Mr Wilson will 
not want to finance nationalisation at the 
present 6% yield, and that the increased 
chance of an effective incomes policy will 
favour gilt-edged. 

N o-one was utterly downcast by the 
Labour victory. The insurance com¬ 
panies seem reconciled to a much enlarged 
state pension scheme that will bite into their 
pension fund business, but maintain that 
they are resilient enough to devise new ways 
of selling life insurance to cover this loss 
quickly. They do not expect legislation 
laying down investment rules to force them 
more heavily into gilt-edged, bur are fully 
prepared for the continuation of the sort of 
informal directives used by the Conserva¬ 
tives to get the insurance export finance 
company formed and to check investment 
in property. The discount houses are 
equally sanguine ; they remember the happy 
flood of Treasury bills under the previous 
Labour government. Labour is expected 
to use fiscal rather than monetary measures, 
and while more stable interest rates will 
mean slimmer margins the market may feel 
free to expand its short-bond portfohos. 


TucMiiy w Jinr* time 

Wil<no wflll "bSim 
saant of tile Qty meahi disc like t kdOd 
GonietyWye, itp 0 A 

Uumiy tsut the rikavw mm 

beesi bbiMw’* m¥ti$ llie 

economic pm ; diet ite 

\ out df ibudi widi uxocadyuc 


and middlt Tm wilt sot 

presumably mp a good few of them hfdng 
mvited to City boamiooms---m get badk iq 
touch? ReSl eppeehgiiaion in the Gty thii 
week seemed to centre on two things; ffaet, 
that Labour would continue to “ prefer the 
shadow of the Commonwealth to the sub¬ 
stance of Europe'*; and secondly, that 
physical controls would be placed on 
imports such as machine tools, which 
could only serve to make British industry 
even less competitive. Without exception 
all applauded Mr Cousins's inclusion in the 
cabinet. 


LABOUR^S STOCK EXCHANGE 


On the First Day of 
Wilson ... 

I N the market the amateurs have it. 

Although the pension funds seem to 
have been net buyers of equities throughout 
the election penod, their purchases were 
small and would not have helped if there 
had been any re^l selling. It was the small 
investor who forced the Bconomist-Exlel 
indicator up to its all-time high of 431.5 
on October ist; be it was who sent it 
recovering to 421.1 on election eve last 
Wednesday. In a sense this was a lemming- 
like move, based on atavistic memories of 
1959: th^ for once, ihe small provincial 
investors bad beaten toe pfoCesaionals; they 
sensed the size of the Tory victory early in 
election week and bought. Tbey did the 
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Tht Mornlni Aft^r: Octobtr 16 

same this timts thinking again to know 
better than polls or professionals. This time 
the pros muiiipbe4 and rid themselves of a 
lot if stock: there were well over i6,ooo 
bargains marked on each of the first four 
days of last week. 

/Then came the shock: overnight on the 
i5Ch-i6th the prospect of a dear Labour 
victory was likely enough to send the index 
tumbling lo points in the first hour of deal¬ 
ings. It raflira later, despite the bad trade 
figures, on the assumption that any Laboui 
C^vemmenc would be a helpless one: steels 
closed marginally higher than they had been 
two days before the election. By Monday 
Mr Wilson's determination to govern had 
penetrated to the market and the index 
plummeted lo points: Tuesday it was un¬ 
certain: Wednesday it rallied strongly and 
with the gfins held on Thursday Ths 
Ec<maTmihox 40 l indicator closed at 410.4, 
a fail of 7.4 cm Che week. What caused these 
extraordinM'y and unprecedented zig zags 
when most professioiials had expeaed a 
much faster and fuller fall ? It seems the 
combioacion of Couruulds’ excellent results 
and Mr Douglas Jay's soothing words about 
profits and a mix^ economy have lulled 


much of the market into a sense of security 
where k overlooks the economic crisis. The 
conviction that interest rates will not be 
markedly raised, and that no generally de¬ 
flationary measures will be attempted, are 
also helping. Thus gilt-edged stocks which 
tost up to a point on Friday and Monday 
are now back to almost pre-election levels. 
Conversely so top are gold shares after 
enjoying two pt |heir beat dayf for many 
months with not only the election but all 
kinds ef intemadonal polhicil upheavals to 
stir them on. But by the en¬ 

thusiasm had waned just m k had in the 
bullion market. 

This euphoria is unBkely to last. T^ 
insoranoe coatpanies remained out of the 
equity market for ei^teen memths a Ktdc 
time and wfll not easily be talked inks 
general support in fucute. In this delicace 
situadon brokers and investment ntanagara 
are advising two parallel oeurses: all agree 
to the necessky of remaining lipoid, but 
scunc advise ^ export shares, while odiers 


TH€ ECONOMISTS 
“LABOUR PORTFOLIO** 


BttvMUtr . « 

LofifiTNi^M Grean S 
R A Litcar 
Hawrkar Sid4al«y 
SheN Trintparc 
Pan Auicralian 
Cold a Gonnral 


lfS4 PriBia Prieo, Currem Fall 1 


Mifh Low 

SI7» dO/- 

57/3 45/- 

51/3 41/S 

3f/* 2W3 

42/1I 3 38/3 
10/5* S/IOi 


Low C^i 8 prica % 
40/- 48/4 47/4 1 I 

45/- 4f/3 48/- 2 5 

42/8'4 49/- 47^9 1 6 

29/3 380 34/101 4 4 

38/3 40/4«i 39/9 IS 

9/I0‘2* IO/2'J*9/lol» 3 I 
.. 10/-’' IO/-‘ 0 0 


1944 

High Low Oct 8 Cu rant 

Economist-Extal ind 427 9 378 0 410 9 410 4 1 4 


POST-ELECTION PORTFOLIO 

1944 Tar- Car- Earn Olv 

prices get rant yield yield 

High Low price price % % 

Induairial a General 33/3 28/4 28,4 31 - 4 4 3 7 

Teico 8/4'j 4/1 »2 7/- 7/9 7 1 3 1 

CU.S'A". ...t. 52/9 44/9 42/4 47/|8‘j7 8 3 7 

SunxI Pulp a Paper 34/- 29/3 27/6 30/4 10 8 2 5 

Anglo Nornm . 50/f 40/3 37/6 43/- 17 5 3 3 

DixonX Photographic l 9 / 4'2 10/- 9/4 10 /- 14 0 4 0 

St Martin** Property 13/I0i2 17/6 14/6 18/3 5 2 4 7 

• Offer price 

prefer overseas" shares. It seems reason¬ 
able to expect that companies that export 
over half their production should bene¬ 
fit from any export incendve, but their 
shares arc being CQntinoally watched for the 
first sign of bargain levels. Similarly there 
are many companies (like BAT, Dunlop, 
the oil companies and Turner & Newall) 
that are relatively independent of the British 



economy, since much of their business i$ 
conducted out of this country, not in the 
form of direct exports, but of overseas 
manufacture. Both these categories should^ 
suffer less than the ruck, as should the shares 
in The Economist^ Labour Portfolio (see 
page 184 a fortnight agp), which has come 
through the election period in comparatively 
good shape. It is also possible to argue that 
a wefl-nm investment trust standing at 
about 15% discount on its net asset value 
like InduMrial fle Gtocial Ttust is a good 
buy: hut investmeae trusts could be sensi¬ 
tive to capital gains taxes as weil as to 
changes in profits tax. A useful short-term 
haven in gut<*edged could be Funding 
196M8, to ahm a capital gain of 29% 
within four years. 

Rather Haia these categories The Econo* 
nrisl has drawn up a small p^edio of 
shares to be watch^, with possible ta^t 
prices at which to buy, which do Hot fit into 
the now too popular **export" categories: 
their requirements ate a ^ood cover ^ take 
care of profits taxes); impeccable growth 
records and management; not being fashion¬ 
able ; a price weu below the peak for the 
year and with sound objective reasons for 
good future prospects. These shares may 
fall funher, for less reason than many 
others. 

Resale price maintenance is unUkely to be 
restored by Mr Wilson, and Tesco was 
only waiting for it$ abolition to expand even 
faster than it has been—and any increase 
in social welfaie payments could be quickly 
translated into increased purchases of food. 
The growth in mail order snd the sales of 
photographic equipment seems unlikely to 
slow do\iii, and Great Universal Stores and 
Dixon Photographic are obvious choices. 
The latter is well down on the fear ol 
restrictions on camera imports : but if theSe 
come It will then sell English cameras in¬ 
stead of foreign ones, llie poor results 
from City Centre have not heli^ property 
shares : but a company as sound as St 
Martin's, whose develcminents (including 
the major one at Winchester House) are 
mostly in the City of London and lettable 
twice over, must be on obvious purchase 
at much below its present level. Anodier 
consumers' swing is that towards filter¬ 
tipped cigarettes : even further restrictions 
on tobacco advertising is unlikely to hurt 
Bunzl Pulp fit Pkper in increasing its 
sales of mterdps. Finally, an ‘‘over¬ 
seas ** share, Anplo-Nomess Shipping, 
escaping most Engl^ taxes and brilUtmtly 
run by Mr Naess (with help from Mr Qore) 
from die Bahamas. This wed: it has an- 

S ioed ka second joint venture with P & O, 

tyy ufe in 



■ Stm More Sight 

dt Cits t 



'SJi'rTTTO 









How to recover lost profits 

Well, the new hre-fighting gear seems very efficient, Mr. Newton. But I hope th^s not all we’re doing 
about lire risks. Yes, 1 know we’re insured against damage to buildings and stock—that’s only half the 
story. How could we cope with losing profits after a fire ? 

A full year’s cover against loss of profits after a fire—due to hold up of production, 
failure.to meet orders, payment of wages or any other overheads—usually costs 
less .in premium outlay than a work stoppage of only one half-day. 

That’s Norwich Union Loss of Profits insurance, and we really can’t afford 
to be without it! Every day we delay we are running extra risks, you know. 

Get in touch with the Norwich Union right away, will you ? . 

Now's the time to complete yotir fire precautions with Norwich Union Loss of 
Profits cover: consult your insurance hroker or ask your secretary to write for 
the Norwich Union's \ 6 -page booklet on this subject. 

It’s time you talked insurance with 




6>20 Surrey Street, NORIIVICH, NOR 88A. 
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DRON WRIGHT 

Surveyors A Valuers 

Ingersoll House, 9 Kingsway. \V.C .2 
TEMple Bar 1873 

CITY OFFICES TO BE LET 

BASINGHALL STREET, 
tONDON, E.C.2. 

2 ,3lO sq. ft. 

FIRST FLOOR 
ex, 

14 yn. Lease 

WAREHOUSE DEPOT 

FUIJiAM, LONDON, S.W.6. 

Wlth.Thames-side Facilities 
122,000 sq. ft. . 

TO BE LET 
Up to 32 year Lease 
IN UNITS FROM 
10,000 sq. ft. 

Further details from PRON & WRIGHT as above 


CORNHILL, E.C.3 

TWO OfFKf FLOORS 
Td’LET^-'- 

TOTAL 3,200 SQ.FT. 

Would divide 

A further 5,000 sq. ft. Might be Made aYailahle. 

^ppty: 

M.A.TTXZB WS & CS'OOl^MA.M’ 

35. BgCKLRRSBURY, E.C.4. CIT 0033 . 


OAK HILL PARK ESTATE, 
HAHPSTEAD, N.W.3 

On .tB!P V wiiM of ImNlMn*^ li{y|iMBt BIocIcb of Plat* 

A MAOfitFICENT PENTHOliSC 

UNINT^RKLIt^T^ VIEWS.^VIER AU LONDON 
SupBTbly Antd witti many modern labourvtavini davicae. 

Family acoommodation w 2 YBetftttofis^oomai iitaatBf’.feMroem ouita of bad. draeoinf-room, 
bath; childran’s tnin of ) bad m oma and Mthraanit maid'a RUiPaari; etudy; ehiidran*! 
playroom; ctoakroom; kitchon prlch much modam a^ulpmafiti 'ioR tarraeo; bateonlas. ate 

TO BE LET or SOLO 

Rant at R.R. Bxcluuiya or PIUCB li4t,0M for thie optclaHy 
cOnatmcMddlat with ice many axcallanc fitciace, 

Fullor dauita and vfowinf through. 

FOLKARD ft HAYWARD 

115 BAKER STREET. W.l. ('Phone: WELback BIBI) 

(Talaphona Raeerdlng Service euteide office hours.) 


NOW 


IN V/ YY is the time to move into 
MARINER HOUSE in the City of London 

This is one of the City's outstanding developments, providing excellent office 
accommodation—automatic lifts, garage, impressive entrance halls. Located within easy 
access of Fenchurch Street, Lloyd’s, Stock Exchange, Baltic Exchange and commodity 
markets. This is a distinguished building where easily divided floors from approx¬ 
imately 8,000 sq. ft, can be occupied immediately. The total floor area is 110,000 sq. ft. 


RICHARD LEIGHTON, 
GOLDHILLACO 
123 New Bond Street, W.l . 
Hyde Park 3211 


Joint Sole Agents 

H. E. FOSTER & CRANFIELD 
6 Poultry, E.t:.2 
City 1451 


KENNETH RYDEN 
& PARTNERS 
54 Lower Stoane Street. S.W.l 
Sloane 9245 
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prolNibfe that a distributioa mui^h in excess 
of 1962-^3 payment) will be 

jKRsibk.^ Strlier the Qty Centte directors 
wui lotecitt not kss Aiao 46% for 1963-64 
and had indicated^ that this mi^ he sub¬ 
stantially exceeded. But this year’s sighs 
from Mr Bridge aiie -even deeper; for he 
has this week annouiiced a cut in the divi¬ 
de to and indicated that there is 
virttigliy no chance of this level being in¬ 
creased in ihc next rvvo y^rs. 

Hamings per share, Whkh rose by 2 
points to 34>3% m the past year, are ex¬ 
pected to go down to in the cm^rent 
year afnd to 317^. in 1965-66,largely because 
of higher interest rates and delays in comple- 
tmn of certain development ^eznes. One 
small crumb of comfort for shareholders is 
that the current year’s dividend will be held 
at 307,7 even if it is short earned. The share 
pnoe is now down to 30s. against this year’s 
high of 448. and highs of 53s. 6d. last year 
and 72s. in 1962, and the yield both on 
dividend and earnings is around 5%. 

Over that period The Bcanomist, it must 
be admitted, has more than once suggested 
rhat the shares offer good recovery pros¬ 
es. This view was also backed last 
November by Sir Isaac Wolfson and Mr 
Kenneth Keith, chairman of Philip Hill, 
Higginson Erlangers who paid million 
for the 4 million shares (iS.6';7 of the 
equity) held by the family trust of the late 
Mr Jack Cotton. The price paid for these 
shares was 42s. 6d. each and ii was Widely 
thought that this put a fairly effective floor 
under the market. 

But rumours of boardroom dissensions 
and problems of financing have proved that 
the floor was fragile, and suggestions that 
the buyers were hoping for a price of 
atjjDund 60s. by 1966 now seem uidikely to 
be fulfilled'. But Mr Bridge’s statement is 
likely to confirm that a start has been made 
in selling properties where early redevelop¬ 
ment is not possible. The almost $64 million 
question is whether City Centre will sell its 
major American properties, a 45 ;7 slake in 
the million Pan Am building and 40 
Wall Street j City-Centre also has a 50';., 
stake in Union Internationale Immobilierc. 
Sale of these overseas interests, which arc at 
present earning very little, would ease City 
Centre’s immediate^ problem of the £18.7 
million of unconverted convertible s^ock, 
on which interest, goes up from 5% to 
'6f% from January ist an 4 which is repay¬ 
able in six annual instalmenta from the end 
of 1965. The annual meeting on December 
iTIch 0^ to be 4 good deal lii^ Ihivo 

who of course Mi Qorc. Or 

they produce an aW Of Meeting surprisO^o 
fnatoh lairt ygarVidO^fd^ Wolfson-Kcitli 
de4, rclcawd jult a pf;' hours before the 
tocedng? 

fanUf 



it has rarely if eVer before displswed when 


facing national and intorf^uiiidali |k>litical 
uncertainty pn the grapd scale. -Admittedly, 
the discloSu^ of the arrest of President 
Johnson’s aide, Walter Jenkins, on moihls 
charges, and the prospect that this' would 
upset all previous CelCukittons on the elcc^ 
tion campaign did throw the market into a 
decline last Thursday, and stoc^ks plum¬ 
meted as the first rumours that Premier 
Khrushchev was cmiI in Russia were added: 
at one point rhe Dow-Johes industrial aver¬ 
age was down u.23 points. But the drop 
never developed Trilo anything like the 
panic-selling rout that followed President 
Kennedy’s assssiunation. Ihdecd by late 
afterncx>n-—as the Khrushchev rumours 
were confirmed and I-abour’s victory in the 
British elections looked in sight—bargain- 
hunters began buying and produced a rally 
that halved losses for the day. The rally 
implausibly confiniied on Friday, as the first 
Chinese nuclear device went off, and 
strengthened m succeeding days to carry 
the Dow Jones index on Tuesday to a his¬ 
toric high clo^c of 881.50. A minor reaction 
on Wednesday left it 879.72, up 4.54 on the 
week. 

Market professionals attributed this 
strange reaction largely to a new sophistica¬ 
tion that investors, particularly the smaller 
ones, have learned the hard way. Investors 
who dumped stocks on President Kennedy’s 
murder last year lost heavily when the 
market quickly rebounded strongly, and are 
said to have concluded that panic selling 
is a good way to lose your shirt.” So this 
time more of them than usual apparently 
waited to assess the world-shattering events, 
and, on this assessment, rightly or wrongly 
concluded they were not so world-shattering 
after all—or at least that they would not 
affect share values in any direct way fpr a 
long lime. Thus, the Russian and Chinese 
developments, by focusing voters’ attention 
on foreign affairs, where Senator Goldwatcr 
is widely distrusted, arc thought to have 
offset most of the damage the Jenkins case 
might otherwise have caused the Johnson 
campaign. The President, therefore, is still 
favoured to win heavily, sparing investors 


the uhceriainties that wou^ result from a 
iarting change of natioiud cfiitoctioQ under 
Senator Gold water, Mr Khrushchev*^ suc¬ 
cessors meamKdiilt have gone out of tneir 
way to my they will coodnue his co-erist- 
en^ policies, and Wall Street is taking r^eir 
proriouoccments w face value—or, at least, 
concluding that it is too e^rly to take any 
action on the basis of Chants they might 
make, whidi in arty aise. might be a long 
rime in coming. ' ' 

As for rhe British election, most of those 
who feared what a Labdur government 
might do to iniemational financial arrange¬ 
ments appear to have sold before the elec¬ 
tion rather than after—a not uncommon 
instance of the expectation of an event pfo- 
ducing a greater Wall Street reaction than 
the event itself. Also, some investors believe 
that whatever Mr Wilson may say, is 
unlikely to do anything too startling In vfew 
of his slender majority In parliament. With 
worries over these events put into abeyance, 
investors have been focusing their attendon 
this week on ectinomic newS;, particularly 
the rhird-quartcf profit reports now flooding 
in from major US corporations. And these 
have been highly favourable: some steel 
companies, for instance, have reported 
third-quarter profits double those the 
1963 period. 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLISHING 
CORTORAnON 

Sun Riseth—Profits 
Setteth ? 

iih biggest event of the year in iMr 
Cecil Irlarmsworih King’s far-Hung 
Inicrnational PubUshii\g Corporatum empire 
has been the launching of the Sun; 
this will seriously impair profits for the 
second haU of the year. In the first half 
sales were up by 10 per cent to £60 million, 
but profits before and after tax are only just 
over 5 per cent up on the same period last 
year, with such a group, formed as recently 
as eighteen months ago, no fireworks caa 
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MOVEMENTS ON THE WORLD BOURSES 
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Shares stand up fairly well to 
election result. 
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be cicpectcd for the momeoi^ and despite 
the lise in profits the interim dividend is 
maintained at 6 per cent* 

It is possible to speculate endleisly on the 
future: if the Daily Sketch can raise its 
price to ^d. without seriously impairing 
sales, wbv can’t the Mirror and Sunr 
This would mean £3 million extra from ^ 
Mirror alone. Again the major printing 
reorganisatioo will cost the . group a lot this 
year, but it should bring long-term ^01^ 
mics of (^ration, greater printing flexibility 
(with consequent lower losses on new publi- 
cadons). But even more important, the 
prices m the group's weekly women's maga¬ 
zines have just been raised-*to 8d. in the 
case Woman and Woman’s Own, to 6d. 
in the other three cases. This could be a 
preliminary to a purge of a couple of the 
less profitable ones—or just a recognidon 
that the market is strong enough to take 
generally increased prices. If this proves 
to be the case throughout, IPC could look a 
more interesting investment than it docs at 
its present price of 17s. 6d. to yield 5.6 per 
cent on dividend—and well under 9 |icr 
cent on its likely earnings for the year. 

OUTRAM 

Positively Last Edition 

T he apparently endless battle for George 
Outram, the by-now famous Scottish 
newspaper publishers and printers, must 
now ^ in its closing stages, with the clearly 
inferior bid likely to succeed. Sir Hugh 
Fraser has not improved on his last offer of 
one share in Scottish and Universal Invest¬ 
ments and 6s. 6d. for each Outram share: 
Lord Thomson has upped his bid to one and 
a quarter Thomson Scottish Organisation 
shares and 3s. 6d. in cash for each Out- 
ram's. The Thomson bid is underwritten 
at an effective 31s. yid.; the Fraser offer, 
dependent on the fluctuations of the SUIT's 
price, is now worth a mere 27s. Yet by 
a combination of buying in the market and 
appealing to Scottish patriotism, Sir Hugh 
now claims to ‘'have” over 50", of 
Outram's. 

There has been no definite statement from 
him on whether this ‘'having” means 
ownership, or definite acceptance of the 
bid, or just vague indications of support— 
the latter castigated by Lord Thomson in 
his latest offer. It seems likely that a more 
definite statement will be made at Friday's 
annual meetine of SUIT but the stock mar¬ 
ket is in no doubt chat the battle is over 
for by Thursday's close Outram shares were 
down to 26$. 

Apparently the majority Of the Outram 
shareholders are prepared to accept a sub¬ 
stantial discount m the cause of local pat¬ 
riotism ; those who were not should nsLve 
taken the advice given in thes^ columns 
and elsewhere, and sold their shares in the 
market. Some no doubt have hesitated to 
do this in the cxpectatioa that S, G. 
Warburg would triumph once again in a 
take over battk; but Outram seems likely 
to be one of this merchant bank’s rare 
appearances on the losing side. 


BUSINESS: INVESTMENT 

DUNLOP RUBBER 

Bouncing Prqfits 

T hjb Dunlop interim statement is mom 
the sort of thing the stock exchange 
would like to see; a whole foolscap sheet 
covered with meanii^ul words, including 
a forecast and containing a tabic with the 
relevant figures. 

Sales in the first half year were 
up in value on the corresponding period in 
1963. In the United Kingdom, where 
^8% of group profits are earned, the boom- 
mg motor industry has obviously been 
mainly responsible but Dunlop has un¬ 
doubtedly been lucky in the demand from 
some of its other main customers—the 
building industry (to which it supplies 
Semtex tiles), and for example the footwear 
industry. And sales of sports equ4>ment 
were hit in the first half of 1963, but not, 
presumably in 1964. Overseas, the results 
are also better, partly perhaps, because the 
new tyre factories in Nigeria and Malaya 
may now be fully run in. Pre-tax profits 
are nearly 25up and, with the tax charge 
taking 46V'.* instead of 1963’s 53i'Ji. 
(mainly because of higher investment 
allowances and better results from some 
overseas companies), net profits arc about 
up. 

SALES AND PROFITS 


Six months to 

(£ million) 
Dec. 31. June 30, 

Dec. 31, June 30, 

Saloi. 

1962 
138 0 

1963 

1360 

1963 

147 0 

1964 

1530 

Gross profit .. 

Mil 

12 38 

IS 35 

1517 

Net profit- 

3 07 

2 73 

3 27 

3 35 

Cross profit/talcs 

/d”2 

9“/ 

or 0/ 

/o /o 

104 9‘9 


But a note of caution has appeared in the 
forecast. A year ago “ present indications ” 
were ” that the profits should not be less ” 
in the second half of 1963 than in 1962. 
This time “ labour costs arc rising both in 
the United Kingdom and overseas ” and “it 
is hoped ” that second half profits “ will not 
be less ” than in 1963. If they come out 
the same, earnings would be 3s. 2d. per 
share against 2s. 8d. last year. The interim 
dividend is up from the equivalent of 5Id. 
to 6d. A final of is. (against 11 Id.) is thus 
a minimum e.\pectation. If the barometer 
is still set fair, is. id. might be nearer the 
mark, giving the 10s shares, at 30s 4id.. a 
yield of 4.9‘'.t on dividend and on 

prospective earnings. 

COURTAULDS 

Levelling Off 

S hareholders have no reason to com¬ 
plain about Courtaulds' excellent per¬ 
formance: having forecast an interim divi¬ 
dend of 4d. or 4ld. on the 5s. ordinary 
shares, the company is to pay 5d. But the 
original forecast was none too generous, fore¬ 
shadowing a drop from the total dividend 
for last year, the equivalent of is. plus xi<L 
tax-free distribution (say, is. 2d. gross), to 
perhaps is. The interim implies a 
^vid^, on past Courtaulds’ precedent 
(final generaUy twice the interim} of is. 3d. 
Thus the dividend has effectively levelled 
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out, which is also true of the company's 
perfoimance. Turnover for the half-year 
(April-Sepcember) was, at £132.6 nulliom 
£30 million up on the same period in 19^37 
while prertax profits were up by £2.2 mil¬ 
lion to £17.3 million. 

In fact, only £13 million of the increase 
in turnover came from “established activi¬ 
ties” (mostly fibres) and £1.7 million of 
that was in relatively unprofitable exports, 
whkh mcreased by i2V(> over the half-year 
before. The rest was brought in by new 
acquisitions : £12.8 million by companies 
bought last year (Bairnswear, Foister Clay, 
Sus^ Small, James Nelson, etc.) and £4.2 
n^lioo this year’s buys (the spinning 
giants, Lancashire Cotton and Rise 
Spinners). These new companies are for 
the present diluting Courtaulds’ profit¬ 
ability, and it is the time-consuming job of 
making them pay that leads to the pause. 
That and the expansion scheme, currently 
consuming £40 million and also needing 
time to pay off. It is hatd to say how long 
this will take; depending on market con¬ 
ditions, perhaps 18 months, perhaps more. 
In the ^ shorter term, the company fore¬ 
casts slightly lower profits for the second 
half-year. Raw material and labour costs 
arc rising and BNS will not be contributing. 

Courtaulds has come to the end of the 
dramatic increases in profit that marked the 
immediate post-ICl takeover bid period. 
Investors looking for sharp rises must go 
elsewhere. But it is unlikely to reduce its 
jMyments so that the next years of consolida¬ 
tion will be, if unexciting, at the least , not 
unprofitable. At the present price of 
23$. I Id. the shares still offer a prospective 
yield of 

TRADES UNION UNIT TRUST ^ 

Selective Switching 

S OME of those many Tory ex-ministers 
now roaming the City and the centres 
of industry in search of suitable employment 
will be interested to hear that one unit trust 
now has two vacant seats on its board. The 
Trades Union Unit Trust, formed in 1961, 
is now to lose its chairman, Lord Longford, 
and another of its direaors Mr Douglas 
Jay, to Whitehall. Mr Desmond Hirshfield, 
the chartered accountant who has provided 
the driving force behind the trust both at ^ 
time of its formation and since, will be hard 
put to it to find two more directors who 



Mr Douglas Jay Lord Longford 
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arc not only skilled in the ways of the City, 
but also well known to the trade union 
(iiiivcnncnt, Mr Wilson having already roped 
An most of the obvious candidates. 

The fund has increased from £\.6 million 
to £2.1 million over the year to August, 
partly from ca^tal appreciation which 
, lifted the value of each unit from £1,093 
^;i,r4i. Nevertheless the managers were 
able to unload a number of stocks, perhaps 
who knows?), in anticipation of political 
changes ahead. Conspicuous among the 
casualties were three of the English clearing 
hanks, although the Midland and Barclays 
survived. The holding of Legal and 
(lencral—the private sector pensions 
cxptSWS—has also disappeared ; so have two 
icicvisioii rental companies (Relay Ex¬ 
changes and British Relay); Debenhams and 
British Home Stores have been sold and 
foldings in Great Universal Stores, Grattan 


BUSINESS: INVEvSTMENT 

Warehouses and Marks and Spencer 
reduced. 

Having got rid of the candy Boss, the 
managers have been buying companies that 
provide “ essentials,” Road-makers arc 
especially in evidence* Biggish holdings in 
Amalgamated Roadstbfie, 'Farmac and 
Derbyshire Sn>ne have appeared for the 
first time. Fhe ICI holding has been nearly 
doubled, Cx)ntractors for nuclear power 
stations are also in favour: Fairev, Babcock 
and WilLX>x, and Ii^rernatiqnal Ombustion 
have all been added. Other essentials pur¬ 
chased include the News ol the World, for 
w’hich funds seem fo have been provided 
by the sale of part of the trust's holding in 
the Financial News (which owns the 
Finaticial Times and the Investors 
(*hronicle and has a 50 Vo stake in The 
Hconomist). Shape of things to come ? 

The TUUT managers seem to have little 


AM 

confidence in Labour's dreams of cheaper 
money all round. Gilt-edged and corpor¬ 
ation stiK'ks, of the portfolio last year, 
have disappeared altogether and fixed 
interest stocks arc down from 12.9 to 
6.57,, of the fund. 

The inimber of trade unions participat¬ 
ing has risen from 23 to 34. Those that 
were in at the start in 1961 will now be 
receiving some 4.5 .. on their original in¬ 
vestment and will be holding units showing 
a capital appreciation of over ii on their 
original cost. TUUT has enabled laigc 
numbers of trade unionists to shed their 
blinkers about bosses and the stock e.xchange 
and participate—albeit indirectly—in, the 
forbidden fruits of equity investment and 
tax-fre:: capital appreciation. And investors 
will be h.-anened by reports that the trust 
was back in the market last month as a 
selective biivcr. 


APPOINTMENTS for further announcements see pages 444, 445 and 446 



PENSIONS/BENEFITS ANALYST 


Newly creaiad senior position m the Personnel Department of Gulf Eastern Com 
peny. Heedquarcer*for sM GnH operations in this Hemisphere. Applicant to beaded 
between 27 and 35. preferably a traduate, with an aptitude for Oturck. Aciuanal, 
accouniinc, or life inxiirance backj^round would be an advantafe. 

Ml/St be experienced in benefits, with particular emphasis on pe^slorl^^ Hr will 4%,i!ii 
with the plinninc and development of pensions and related benefits for Gulf sub* 
sidiarics in the Eastern Hemisphere. 

Salary to be upwards of £1.900. ADplicatinns. lo be treated m strict confidence, to 
be niadr (O —• 

Manac«r, OrgAnieation S Perponnel Department, 

GULF EASTERN COMPANY, 

Gulf Houffa, 2, Portman Street, London, W.l. 


I I.IBKARY AND RliCORDS 

j OinCKR 

S niliiiiiii> liDUNC 111 .1 olc.i't.nn unixi'isny i-u, 
nretlN Hiitnronc lo iiiko ihitruc nl .i Hnnill but 
cvpandinH inieriiiil intoiiiuitlnn serMce. Sr>-'ci.il i 
lihrury exiwrieiuv, prctcruhly in ii poNliitin ni 
rcKpnilhifnld). i, IM ol'c*HUin:il nr , 

iicudcntlc iin.iliitk.‘.iilon >4 >,11111(1 hr .in uihunUKc. i 
ApplicaLlona. kimiiii tlri.tils nf iiainlnu and ! 
rxivrirnd*. fo Bnx IXi*l. 
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MINISTRY or 111 Al.TH 


A|?nll(a>li«ii, aiv mviiid frum fvrii iv (s.inirn 
uil U'jNt rn vruis 4 iid iiiirnMUy uiiifrr .TN yissirs 
of aac) for i„o tcmrnr.iry poxs of Amsisiuiii 
K cNGiirLh Olllii'i' as.iildhlc in the \fiin>itry of 
lli'Rlth in I omloii r.irh in 19 ii 5 ]^u>ip(...ls of 

U(‘n,loiiHhlr iippoiiuiPdit Inlet. 

Applii:aniM 1 . 111 , 111(1 no]iiv.il|y ha\r a Hr*! or 
>((<11111 (‘Inss liononis (Kiiri.(*. t>r a dciircc ii«vurd((t 
lor pi»i-ui.iil»iit(' •(Tiiils nr i.'srni'L-h, in econo- 
nil(s, sill loloK} (.11 kindnJ '.iihict.is 

I 3 iitie> nuliidr ilir l.■lllrtlion iiit.ilVMis. inrei'< I 
oreiuiliui iinU ai,rrc(.i.irloii of iiifoniMtloii, .iiu I 
llie wriltnif ol icpoiiM, nii tlic opcr.(tinii oi I 
ihi bospicul Mcnkcs. tin Jociil .iiiihurliy lic.ilili i 
anil xt'lliiru ncivik , .ind rite uciu-r.il praclitiniier i 
srriicci. iirnvirlcil iiiutur the Nalmmil ITi itth ! 
S^TMic .Nil. SiiiTic ii.ixllmi: will he imohtil I 

S.ihirs svuir LS''I * 1,4.! I. 


Mil'll I, ,i i,j..jiii() 111 the I I'oiiiorii N 
iinil .S(w(i>iicA l>u(>.irinuii» of l.C.I. TVoiiel 
lAiviiioii for .1 KTjdiiiiti iinuli* or fdimlrl 
irriifttulity ivlth iin llniinnr, dctfrr’e In 
i..'•tl)ollllcs (ir a |('iiiilri.Tl siibjcvl. and Koinr 
rv|*crieiKT of Ntutivtical t(‘L‘hnli|iir<i 

.\uniilc!, will iiii.iiidu .tonii r.iniir m.iUh 
fiirecRrithiv. preptirsitinn or ciYmmrrciiil 

iniornisiLion tor Nvnior inaanuemriM. 
cnniinci(*i:il e\.iliiiiil(>ii nf new chrmliMl 
prodiiuu and ul oiiileiN lor eitltLlnp Often. 
A knuwK-^lxc ol chentlsiiy would he 
UesIrMhlt* luU N not cNsentfal. 

IhiN IS a chuHuniiinK iwini wnih con 
vitlerublc opiKiriiiiiity for udYuiuvinent. 
niid flic oilnry olTercd will Ho cdiiiiiK'n- 
siji.itc with wpcrtencc. Ihc i oitipany 
opcralOK A proRi'riniive saliiry nliiii, m 

I'rolit'Shiirlnu Sclicntc alid U ('oinrlHiilon 
rciiNinn liiiid AsnlMaiice cun hr |‘lM■n 
1 m niniilcd men with lioiiNina sind irinoiid 
VPvttses. 

\pnlk>illoii I'orins mid fnrdnr niforina. 
non n),o Iv oh..mud from; 


Applitjitjoii>.', si.tiiiif: n.iiioiiiiliiv il.iir oi hLiiii . 
(tiinlitikiitUuis. expcriuiicH, iii .ippoiiiinii ni ! 

.nut three iifirees. lo tin 1 >irr(.loi •»! liHlahlhih* I 
mciiiH iind OrKaiiisuilon, Mliiimry ol lliMllh. ■ 
Vl'MiiKlir Meinini! House, l-.h ph,ini lOd CuntU', 

I oiuloii. S r J. Hy hJoienther .1, 1904, 


llu Ni.ili M.(i]iitt.i 

Intpcriiil ( liumli.ul liuhiMrieii limited 
Nohil Jai\iNiiiii. 

Nnbfl lloiiM, 

Sietciiiiloii, Ayrshire. 


Laing Devefopment Crompany Limited 

A CHARTERED OR CERTIFIED 
ACCOUNTANT 

for the Head Office in Hendon of a large and 
expanding Group of Property Companies. 

Applications for this appointment are Invited from recently 
qualified Accountants. 

■ Attractive salary with annual review and bonus 

■ Five day week and three weeks' annual holiday 

■ Contributory Pension Scheme and 

■ Free Life Assurance 

■ Sicknees Benefit Scheme 
Apply for application form to the; 

GROUP PEf^ONNEL MANAGER (CEH/LDC) 

JOHN UHK/Un SON LIMITED undonNW? 


giiciiiMHiiiiuniiiHiniiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiuiiiiiMiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMciiiiiMiiiiMiiitiiMiiiitinHiiimiiiiniiiHiiiiiiiiiitiiiiriiiiii 

I THE HIGH AUIHORITY 

= ^ 

§ «»r the E 

I EUROPEAN COAL AND STEEL I 

{ COMMUNITY (E.C.S.C.) I 

1 in Fiixeiiihooiirii; P 

s invilcs iippiictiiions li>r ptists of r 

FULLY-QUALIFIED EN6LISN TRANSLATOR f 

to truiisliHc ailminisridiivc .iiul lechnictil tc\ts, olFiciul recoriU. § 
report, speeches, etc., into KnglUh itom :4t least two of the official 1 
lani;iiiigcs of the Conimiiiiiiy (Dutch. Hj-ciich, German and fluljanl. 1 
Texts arc frequently of a highly specialised nature, economic. § 
tinancial. lethal, political and technical (e.g. coalmining, iron ami 1 
steel pnuluction. cnergv problem':, iiuliistriul safet), social security, | 

manpower problems, etc.). § 

QuellUeetloiM required: Mother longue I'.nglish or perfect 
kiKiwIcdgc t»f Fnglish. University degree or equivalent experience. 

Real aptitude for traii.s1ation work coupled with ability to translate 
even dillicult lexis into first-class English. I borough knowledge 
of (ii least two of the official languages of the Coinmiinily. 

f urther particulars, conditions of eligibility and application 
form are published in the Jouniul Ofjidel des i’onmiwMitti's 
I ufitpcvnnvs. No. 1.^5 of October 9. 1964, which in obtainable from 
H.IVI. StiiUoiier^ DBiee, 

P.O. Box S« 9 < 

LONDON, S.K.I. 

Friee: Is. 3 d. fpostage inefuded). 

Closing date for the receipt of upplicaimns: \p\ember 9,19o4. 

I BltMHhlHmtlHIimillllllllllHIHIIIIIHIHIItlliClltlHIINMlUlimillMIKNIIIIMIIHffNMIliaiiMUIIHIIIIMliniMItllMHlCSHIIIilHIilflllB 
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COMPANV MEETING KEPORl’S 
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CARRERAS LIMITED 

lURTHER SUCCE$S FOR UK CROUl’ 

MAJOR EXPANSION PLANS FOR PRODUCTION AND RLSEARCH 


Tlie simJciIi Aniuiaf Cfcncral Meeting of 
Carreras l.imitcd was held on C)CTohcr 19ili at 
Basildon, Essex. 

The following i\ the siaiemcht by ttic Cljair- 
man which hod been circulated ^vith the report 
and accounts; 

I »ni pleased to report anothci year of 
factory progreas with, Group proliis again 
exceeding y|^ar, which 

liiembers will jp^^i^t^er represeiitell a record 
^r your CA>tn||^fiy..' i '' ,♦ 

! nic result.s are very gratifying since 

die year hue not 'becn a purticularli easy one. 
Competitive i^:|iviiy ip the tobacco Jndusiry at 
^me and overseas has remained qt^ic intense, 
imd further increases were experi«j|t:ed Jn The 
tjcisi of leaf tobacco and other niaicri|ls and ser- 
/ ykes. Wages were ali»u increased Jduring the 
jear. 'iltcse additional cohi.s were oUlct to some 

S lctxt by Havings arising from' increased 
iciency> technical improvementh |and oilier 
gnomics of operation. Furthemiore, in this 
war’s Budget, the United Kingdom inarkci sus- 
qdned a further setback hy yet another rise in 
tiie itobacco duty of a very substanijnl nature. 

{ Consequently, I regard the j continued 
^provement in your (knipaiiy's ^fTuirs iis a 
l|lost creditable achievement and I Would like 
^ain to open my remarks by extending to the 
Directors, Managers and all emplojjiecs of tlic 
Group my warmest tininks and appreciation for 

without 

which tins achievement would not have been 

possible, . .1 ; , i » 

j t ; 

DlHrCIORMI 

In IX-cenibcr yc^r Ajlr iC C], jWic4cudci)u 
the Company’s' Elninic^itlCAinttollcr, vv^as 
appointed to the Bohrd'of'Directors. <'l wefcoiie*' 
lilm to the Board and \\isli him success m his 
wider held of duties. 

In recent months there have also been two 
new ’’i 

Company, namely. Dr A. J. I.iiidsey-'Rcseurch 
Division, and Mr R. Wtillcrton-^Supply and 
Transport. 1 congratulate them and thank them 
for the parriculaf Conrritnitions ihey are'making 
to the Group's development, 

ACCOlINfS 

The Group Profit before tuNatiou auKiutUed 
to £4,196,0815, thus exceeding tlie prc\ iuus year"*s 
record figure by £504,164, or 13^per cent. The 
taxation charge for the year Wab.vlighiiy ioivtr 
propoiiionaiely than that for die previous year, 
reflecting in part the relief from tdxtiiioii attribu¬ 
table to higher expenditure on new machinery ' 
aod equipment, with the result fhai the pfoflt 
after taxation was approximately 17 per* tent 
above the corresponding figure for ' 

Tins year yxiur Board has rccomm^d^, a 
final dividend on the Ordinary and ’ B * Ordinary 
shares of 12J per cent, less income tax, which 


w'ith flic interim dividend paid in Jhne, 1964. will 
result in a total of 16;J per cent, less income tax, 
for the year The dividend is again more thtei 
twice covered and compares with a total of 13 
per cent, less income tax. in 1963 and 11 per 
cent, less uHx>me tax, the year before. 

j Yqur Boat^l, is i; 9 ntinping its pf»ljc>;,of setting ’ 
aside a proportion of'the profit' to tlcvelbp-' 
mum Reserve. After providing for this,' the 
glance of the profit of the parent Company, 
including subhidiarics, wus £669,300 and thi> 
hn.s been carried forward to siicngrlien the 
Gapiial and Reserves for fcwb e r 'expansirmv 

I HI. YEARS Ij KADINC, 

,, Dome .Ti;»de:^ Sales jof the Croup's pro¬ 
ducts lia\e again show'ii :i very saiisiuetoiv 
increase and there has bixn a furilTiji^’^itfr^v^f 
ment in the Group’s sliaif of ilie nj&l cipi^eiie*' 
market in the United f?ingdom. t have m» 
doubt that this is due tOija large degree to the 
wide reputation which th<|group cnioys for con¬ 
sistently good quality aisd also tlic excellent 
publicity in “ putting iver ” the particular 
aiiribiucs of its various &rt>clucTs. The Com¬ 
pany's production for the ^pnited Kingdom mar¬ 
ket IS now some 92 per ciut in filter cigarettes. 

The leading brands of (|arieras Sales< Division 
(UK) Llmiied, Piccadilly^ ImIict dc l.uxc and 
Guards Filter, continued gain in popularity.. 

In the King Size filter ^cx.tion of the murket, 
which the Group has bccnf^ MaponaiUeior 
ing, sales of Rothmans King Si/e Filter, in, 
T^^t^culai. achieved a notable increase. 

’The sales of the pipe tobacco pniducis of! 
Murray, Sons and (kimpany Limited of Belfast 
1 wet*e ‘ wc}l TnaJiUiiined and the Ciompany again 
Iixi4c a useful com ri but ton to the cverall. 
Wipfovcmeni in the Group’s affairs. 

A year ago I referred in my Staiemenr to 
your Company's nculy. formed association with ' 
^ Sigarcnfabriekeii, ftijci’.wellv , 

vigor'i manufticturcrs of Wygenii^i^‘n,_ 
Netherlands, and that your Company had utM^* 
taken the marketing of al| Schiinniel|)enninck 
brands in the United Kingdom. 1 am pleased 
to report that a mqnt encxiueaging start has been « 
made with sales of their leading brands, iVledift 
and Duet, and our first' e.xpcctaiicms were 
, excveded. 

•UtlTlRLIC Ol fKri;\M) 

Votir C'ompany’s Assekiate in the Irish 
cigarette and pipe tobacai market, P. J. Carroll 
imd Company, Limited., haJ' consolidated its 
very strong position with furtficr increases in 
sales and profits. Jn Irdiuiid, ks in the United 
Kingclom. filter cigarettes ,haye continued to 
gain rapidly in popularity aiid P. J, Carroll fot^ 
Company, Limited lia&'hcld a fikcdblc share of 
, gife, iivrea,dng sector of th^ nterket. . Saka of 
Carious Number 1 have ihown a significant 
advance and other Group 


Rothmans King Size Filler, markered by Jtolli 
mai» of 1^11 Mall Onrlahd) Limited', jtavs 
attracted inbreasi^ su))port. 

OVERSEAS 

• In overseas inarkc*ta gencraUy ydur Company 
has had another pK)fit8bk,'’ye'^'a .Iradiog' wjth 
sales' W file ‘GroiipPifi Wrai^* of ^ AkI 

pipe tobaccos; In total slightly e.xceedfng thoso 
ot the . year. In view of continiiiuv 

number of markers due l^' 
RoWticgl and 'influences beyond our con 


ticgl and influences 


branches overseas coniimie.lj 
I progress. 1 should like to men ’ 
3 performance In- 

where, despite the uiinnppy political situaium 
and difficulties of movenwm in the island in' 
recent months, a considerable increase in salt^ 
was obtained. 

n^c Jamaican enterprise whicJi was esiah- 
Ushed just over a year ago has got off to a very, 
good start. C^arreras ot Jamaica Limited, in 
which you will recall the Jamaican public was 
invited to lake a 50 per cent iiiierest, has noM 
tompletied its first foil ’^*ar of nAiiufaciure in 
' ‘ftii Wew fadiory ar Kingktim. The trading rvikulis 
for. the- yew-to June, 1964, were most suiisl ac- 
tory and the Jamaican Board has recommended 
' ^ ‘-W'dtvMfaod 

.., Gampany jnadfc j>o eanu^gs or dividend iurceas! 
when the public was limited to subscribe ii- 
this joint venture with Carreras and it is gruiil> 
ifif|..tteU'^ttHs icr oiconfiAciicc has been umph 
yea*. KSUlts. 

l>IVi:i.<>PMI-Nr PROGRAMMI O- 
It is now just over live, years since the 
*4h m l ac i ofy -aUMriod -opwiiti^^^ with the ipost 

tjcrn techniqucsffiin ^wreai’aifiil^Ic to us. Sjilee 
i fl'il. « WWPWWISB .apperations 

J^^F^Cpqunuous review and prta||l 
awifitage^'Tmwfhifcii ft ken of many new dcvc|^ 
meiiiBi in, tlte i^ustry to iperea^e pioduciidi 
capacity, aqd to impri)ye efficiency and quafi^^. 
Aa tt result, a pr6p6fti6d df JilfMf and cqi^ 
ment at Basildon has al^ady. beeR 
*11115 policy will be eWtipued and ypui BegiiM 
has authorised further sums ot capital expe^'* 
turc dmritig the current fikianciiil ^ear to ensttiK 
that the Basildon plant ia maintakled as a ciim- 
pleteiy up^io^daie and efieiem unk 

The C>>mpany !k contiiming to |Miy clo.se attto- 
tion to all relevant riekeakth and iJ’ln the coittse 
of a comprehensive pcogramme of worit in,;; 

constriiction of some new 



.'of >%|ipef«ojw^ 

■ ' ' ‘fc'V'v'' ‘■'r ' 
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JAMES HOWDEN & COMPANY 

(Spedaliiits iti 0«^lgn and MamifochiH of Air «iDd Gas Handling Plant) 
GRATIFYING PROGRESS AT HOME AND ABROAD 
ORDERS BOOKED CONTINUE AT HIGH LEVEL 


the economist OCTOBER 24, 1964 

the Tobagcb Roseaidi Council Jn the United 
Kingdom your Company is also continuing to 
g^ve active support to the extensive corporate 
I programme of research. 

Work on the Company's new factory in 
Northern Ireland is progressing well and the 
contract for the site preparation has iust been 
completed. The factory will occupy some 25 
acres and is planned so that it can eventually 
be comparable in every way to the Basildon 
plant. Completion of the new factory is 
cKpccicd in the Autumn of next year but, in 
view of the demand for the Group’s products 
in both home and overseas markers, special 
measures will be introduced to bring p«irt of the 
factory into operation ahead of schedule. This 
new development has already had the elTcct of 
LTciJrftig additional employment in Northern 
Ireland in that the contracts for the site prepa¬ 
ration and erection of structural steel have both 
been awarded to local firms. 

In recent weeks we announced the formation 
of a new Company, C^Iarrcras of Northern Ire¬ 
land Limited, which will be conevrned with the 
promotion of the Carreras Group's interests in 
Non hern Ireland and with the general manage¬ 
ment of the new factory. The Ri Hon The 
Viscount Brookeborough, CBR, MC, HML, 
MP, has agreed to accept the olfice of Chairman 
oi„ihe Board. I think we are particularly fortu- 
/j.itc in securing I.ord Brooket^rough's services 
and 1 am sure members will wish me to extend 
u) Iiim a hearty welcome to our organisation. 

FINANCIAI, RtQUIlUMrNrS 

As Shareholders will be aware, the c.\pansion 
of I he (itoup's business at home and overseas 
in recent years, coupled with tlie very high rate 
of the Tobacco Duty in this country, has en¬ 
tailed substantial increases in the Company's 
requirements of working capital. The increased 
requirements have to date been met without 
raising additional permanent capital and 
piimarily by increases in bank overdraft facili¬ 
ties^ which at June 30, 1964, amounted to nearly 
£11] million. 

The Company has recently completed the 
issue of £5 million 6] per cent Unsecured Loan 
Stock 1984-89 at £98] per cent and the net 
proceeds of this issue liavc been applied in 
reduction of the Company's Bank overdraft and 
in providing additional wwking capital. This 
issue was made through your Company's 
Financial Advisers, N.'M. Rothschild and Sons 
and Samuel Montagu and Co. Limited, and 
'A as well received by insiiiutional invesiors and 
the market. 

Your Bt)ard is of the opinion that, after taking 
into account the net proceeds of the issue and 
ihet|ivailable Bank and acceptance credit facili¬ 
ties, the Cxrmpany will have adequate working 
capital for the time being. 

rUTURL PROSPECTS 

It is naturally .somewhat early to comment 
upon future prospects, but to date the demand 
lor the Group's products has continued strongly. 
) have every hope that the enthusiasm and 
loyalty which we are fortunate to enjoy in our 
Oroup of Companies will ensure our coniinucd 
progress, 

I'he Report and Accounts were adopred and 
ihe appropriations and dividends recommended 
by the Directors were approved. The Directors 
retiring by rotation were re-elected. At the sub- 
^ sequent Extraordinary General Meeting, the 
Special Resolution to alter the Articles of Asso- 
^.iation was duly passed. 


The fiftv-eighth Annual General Meeting 
of James Howden & Company Limited was 
lield on (Xnober 21st in Glasg«)W, Mr }. 
Howden Hume. BSc, FlnstF, the chairman, 
presiding. 

I'he following is lus circulated statement: 

Last year I reported that my brother Mr 
Crawford W. Hume had resigned from the 
Chair due to ill heaitli. No doubt many of you 
saw in the Press that he died last November. 
I shall only say here that he is greatly missed 
by his colleagues on the Board and by all his 
many friends. 

I'he accounts are presented in the same form 
as last year. The trading profit of the Group 
is £1,363,498, which compares with £1,038,033 
last year. The profit before tax is £1,070,818 
compared widi £825,646 lust year. After making 
provision fiir United Kingdom and overseas tax 
and adding the balance brought forward, there 
remains a balaiKe for appropriation of £617,915 
compared with £510,519 last year. Goodwill 
«nnd preliminary expenses in connection with sub¬ 
sidiary companies, amounting to £23,780, have 
been written off and £217,919 transferred to 
Ckmeral Reserve against £155,486 last year. The 
Group General Reserve is now £2,621,759. 1 

am sure you will agree that these results are 
satisfactory. 

The Directors liave decided to recommend a 
iinal dividend of 22] per cent. This, witli the 
interim dividend of 5 per cent paid last 
April, makes a total of 27] per cent for the 
year on the capital increased by the Scrip 
issue made last October. If this is approved 
there will be a balance of £88,819 to carry 
forward. 

I XTINSION or PROIHK I ION 
EACIIJTrES 

Prodiiciion in our three factories in Scotland 
was well maintained Uiroughoiit the year and is 
being considerably increased in Utc current year 
in order lo meet demands. A new fabrication 
and test building is being erected at Qur Scot¬ 
land Street factory which will be 400 feet long, 
96 feet wide and 45 feet to the crane rail, and 
capable of taking 50-ton loiids. This extensioo 
IS required to handle the growing size and 
weight of our products and to provide facilities 
for the testing of the largest power station fans. 
It will not be available for production until next 
year. 

Group sales have been maintained at approxi¬ 
mately £9,000,000. Profitability has increased for 
a number of reasons, the most important being 
the elimination of initial losses on screw corti- 
pressors and precipitators and the fact that this 
year Canada has made ends meet. 

The orders booked during the year continued 
at a high level. Whilst the bulk of these o^d^^s 
was for air preheaters and fans, substantial 
orders were also received for screw compressors 
and precipitators. We also had an excellent 
year in the Steel Equipment Division where 
both production and sales of desks, filing 
cabinets and other ofiicc furniture increased 
substantially. Marine engineering, which now 


constitutes a small part of our business, showed 
some improvement. 

C24M. ORDER BOOK 

Al the end of April the Group prdcr book 
suxk! some £4,000,(KK) higher than at the coirc- 
Kponding time last year, and was aptproxiniatelv 
£24,000,000. Since the end of the financial 
year further substantial orders have been 
booked. The increase has taken place in the 
United Kingdom, Australia, South Africa and, 
1 am glad to say, Canada. Perhaps the most 
noteworthy of the recent orders received was 
for all the air preheaterH, fans and precipitators 
for the Longaiinet Power Station to be built 
for the South of Scotland Electricity Hoard on 
the Firth of P'orih. Last year I drew your atten¬ 
tion to the fact that much of the order hook 
is for completion some years ahead, and it is 
satisfying to me to see continuity of produc¬ 
tion assured. 

In South Africa we have had a most success¬ 
ful year and our subsidiaries there made a profit 
before tax of £212,000. Extensions to tlie 
factory were completed in January, 1964, and 
the order book is such as to ensure full produc¬ 
tion from this greater capacity during the 
current year. Our associated company, llall- 
Thermotank (Africa) (Pty.) Ltd., lias had 
another good year. 

In Australia wc had a good year, resulting 
in a profit of £68,000. Although competition is 
keen, prospects are excellent and we feel con¬ 
fident that we will maintain our position in this 
growing market. 

Our subsidiary in Canada, James Howden Sr 
Parsons of Canada Ltd., made a small profit of 
some £5,000. There has been an improvement 
in business which enabled tlie factory output to 
be maintained at a reasonable level. The com¬ 
pany lias obtained its first order for Parsons 
tiirbinc-gencrniors—two 300 MW. sets for the 
Ontario Hydro-Bleciric Power Commission. 

HOLIMA, our subsidiary in The Nether¬ 
lands, continues to prosper and has made a 
profit of £51,000. 

Our French subsidiary is taking time to 
develop. The loss in the year under review is 
negligible. 

In Great Britain, our associated company 
James Howdun-GEA Limited has booked and 
LWccLiicd some important contracts, but in its 
second year of operation still suffered from lack 
of sales. However, current bookings are 
encouraging. The company made a loss of 
£ 12 , 000 . 

rNCOURAGING OUTLOOK 

I'aking an overall view of the present and 
inimcdiaie future, I anticipate that next year, 
provided there arc no adverse circumstances, 
1 Will be able to report further progress on all 
fionts. 

I have pleasure in thanking my colleagues on 
our Boards, the Executives and all our 
employees at home and abroad for their loyalty 
and service. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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RESULTS. Onceagain I am pleased toreporta record year. 
Trading profit including od^er income, ie £36,819,000, 
an increase of nearly 15% (£4,735,000) over the previous 
year. Profit before taxation at £34,148,0(X> shows an 
increase of £4,658,000 (15.8%). This is the largest 
increase in profit for any one year in the Group's 
history. The second half year was exceptionally good, 
and showed accelerated progress. These results were 
achieved after making an Increase of £1,854,000 in the 
provision for unearned profit and collection charges on 
Hire Purchase Debts. (Last year's increase was 
£1,465,000.) 


Points from the Statement 
for year ended 31st March, 1964, 
by the tiheirman. 

Sir Isaac Wotfson, Bart. 


DIVIDENDS AND SCRIP ISSUE. A final dividend of 
Ie. 3d. per share, less tax, is proposed, making a total 
dividend for the year of 1 s. 9d. per share, or 36%, less tax. 
Allowing for fhe 1 for 15 scrip issue last year, the 
comparable figure was Is. 6}d. or 3U% per Ordinary 
stock unit. A scrip issue of one unit for every ten units of 
Ordinary and 'A" Ordinary stock is also proposed. 

CURRENT TRADING. Group sales and trading profits 
for the first quarter of this year are in excess of those of 
the comparable period last year. 


Comparativ* 

Figures 

1960-64 

Yoar 
ended 
31st Maich. 

Group Profit 
before 
Texetion. 

Texation. 

Net Dividend! 

paid to 
Stockheldert 
ofG.U.S Ltd. 

Cash Flow 
(Retained profit 

plug 

depreciation} 

Stockholders 

Fundi 

(excludinp Future 
Income Tax}. 

1 


£ 

C 

c 

£ 

£ 


1960 

24,272,995 

12,312^56 

5,445,887 

9,131,365 

86,656,491 


1961 

26,066,113 

13,913,448 

5,665,224 

9,767,855 

95,001,913 

Operating over 2,500 

1962 

27,589,426 

15,092,872 

6,023,113 

10,675,095 

104,035,587 

retell eatabliahmente 

In the 

U.K. and overeeas 

1963^ 

29,489,666 

16,000,973 

6,680,508 

10,001,610 

112,504,920 

1964 

34,148,378 

18,437,463 

7,518,594 

11,737,018 

122,584,347 




INCHCAPE & CO. LIMITED 

ANOTHER YEAR Of CONTINUED 
EXPANSION 

The sixth Annual General Meeting of Indi- 
cape A Go. Limited will be held on Thursday, 
November 19, 1964, at 40 St. Mary Axe, 
London, ECS. 

The Rt Hea. The Earl of Inchcape, die 

Chairman, in the course of bis review, which 
has been circulated with the Report and 
Accounts for the year ended March 31, 1964, 
said: 

The Group profit for the year ended March 
31. 1964. before charging taxation and including 
iC195,264 dividends from the subsidiaries in 
India, was £1,171,571. Taxation absorbed 
£394,494 and, after deducting minority interests 
of £97,794, the taxed profit attributable to 
Inchcape & Co. Limited was £679,283. Of this 
amount, the retentions by subsidiaries (other 
than those in India) were £365,432, leaving 
£313,851 for disposal by die holding company. 
The above dividends from subsidiaries in India 
were paid from taxed profits attributable to 
Inchcape & Co. Limited of £399,275. 

In comparing the taxation charge with that 
for the previous year, it should be borne in mind 
that the tax structures of the areas in which we 
operate vary widely and the inciffence of taxa¬ 
tion on the Group profit depends on the geo¬ 
graphical derivation of profits and in some cases 
on die amount of profit distributed as dividend. 

DIVIDEND INCREASED 

The Board has recommended a dividend 
of Is. 6d. per share (7i per cent) imking with 
tlic interim dividend of 9d. per share (3^ per 


cent) already paid a total of 2s. 3d. per share 
(IH per cent) for the year, absorbing £233,802 
and leaving £80,049 to be transferred to reserve 
in the holding company's accounts. Allowing 
for the 50 per cent capitalisation issue during 
the year, this compares with a total dividend of 
2$. 1.6d. per sliare (10.^ per cent) for the pre¬ 
vious year. 

The purchase for cash of the minority 
interests in Smith Mackenzie & Company 
Limited has facilitated the integration of control 
of this subsidiary more fully w'itliin the Group. 

A broad indication is given below of the 
geographical spread of the Group’s assets and 
income, on the basis of the net assets of the 
Group at book values at March 31,1964, attribu¬ 
table to the interests of Shareholders and Loan 
Stockholders and of die sources of income for 
the year ended that date before charging taxa¬ 
tion and interest on the holding company's 
Unsecured Loan stocks. The percentages take 
into account die proportion attributable to Inch¬ 
cape & Co. Limited of the underlying net assets 
and pre^ts of the subsidiaries operating in 
India. 

NVf 

Assets Incoftte 

United Kingdom Cincluding in¬ 
vestments in steiUng companies 
operating in India), Australia 

and North America . 36 '.. 13",;, 

India and Pakistan . 37% 58% 

Persian Gulf and East Africa ... 27?o 29 


100% J00% 


The percentage of income from the United 
Kingdom has been arrived at after deducting 
Head dflke Group Management and adminis- 
tntioa expenses incurred in liondon which 
have not been allocated to territories. 


Shareholders will be Q'warc of the w'idc scope 
of the Group’s operations in the United King¬ 
dom, Africa, Asia and Australia, and I can 
report another year of continued quiet but solid 
expansion In most of the areas In which we 
trade. 

The Chairman continued with a detailed re¬ 
view of the operations of the subsidiaries and 
concluded as follows: 

Once again I would like to put on record hoa' 
deep is our debt of gratitude to our management 
and staff both at home and overseas. I cannot 
speak too highly of the help they have given 
us, and of the contribution it has made to the 
interests and the development of the Group. 
Their service is the more deeply appreciated bt- 
us because so often it has been given in circum¬ 
stances far from easy, and we are very grateful 
to them. 

FUTURE VIEWED WITH CONHOENC#" 

Two years ago I said that a Group such as 
ours, with such widely diversified interests in 
so many parts of the world, had to keep a con- 
atant watch on developments, political and eco¬ 
nomic, which might affect our progress. That 
is no less true today. There have been many 
major changes, many significant events, over the 
period now under review In countries in which 
our interests lie. But despite the political and 
other problems with which we may be faced, 

I am confident of the future. There are prob¬ 
lems, as my review brings out, which are yet far 
from being resolved, some of diem of substan¬ 
tial hnponance, but 1 am confident of our 
ability to handle any issues arising from 
Which may affect us. Despite the diilietdities ^ 
which have been encountered during the pa$V^ 
year, it has been one of which 

we can be well satisfied. 
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THE TAP & DIE 
CORPORATION LIMITED 

Salient peinta from the Statement of the Chairman^ Mr Dp C. iV. Lloyd* 

LowleSf at the Annual General Mating on October i6« 1964, 

^ The improvement in sales referred to in my interim statement last March coniinued 
as expected and has resulted in an increase in profits from £1^042,613 to £1|273,660. 

•h A building is being erected at our Biggleswade works which win be entirely devoted 
to research and development for the Group. We have unrivalled and almost unplumbed 

, . resources of technical knowledge and experience of which it is our policy to uke every 
l>ossibIe advantage We attach great importance to devdopmeiu of new machines and 
new techniques. 

high quality of machine tools being produced both for sale and for the use of 
fellow-subskUaries has given an importance to our machine tool division greater even 
than w’C originally envisaged. 

ir Our total ford^ trade is much higher than ever before. As part of our export drive 
we are parridiMting to an increasing degree in overseas exhibitions and trade fairs. 

★ Trading since the end of our financial year has continued to improve. 


THE ^CETTON PORTLAND 
CEMENT CO. LTD. 

MR H. W. SECKER ON A RECORD YEAR 

The thirty-sixth Aimual General Meeting of 
The Ketton Portland Cement Co. Ltd., was held 
on October 21, 1964, at Albion Works, Sheffield. 
Tlie Chairman, Mr H. W. Seeker, OBE, presided 
and in his report, already circulated, said: 

The staff and w'orkpcopic arc lo be compli- 
m^qBEed on the results achieved in the past year. 
I know I am voicing your own thoughts in con¬ 
veying to them my appreciation and that of 
the Board for their effons. Mr C. E. Dunlcavie 
retired at the end of June after 28 years’ service 
as works manager, and we wish him much hap¬ 
piness in his retirement. His place has been 
taken by Mr G. Turner, AMIC^ who has pre¬ 
viously held the post 6f assistant works 
manager and in whom we have the greatest 
confidence. 

RECORD DELIVERY 

O^'cr half-a-million tons of cement have been 
despatched in the past year, which you will 
is very creditable. TTic works are in 
order and are backed by a very efficient 
transport organisation which enabM us to 
achieve delivery of 503,787 tons compared with 
394,141 tons in the previous year. This again 
creates a record delivery for any one year, but 
it is essential to emphasise that deliveries were 
higher than the quantity of cement produced in 
the year and this was due to the availability of 
stocks which enabled us to reach this satisfac¬ 
tory figure. Also, in making comparisons, it is 
necessary to remember that this year the weather 
has fiivoured the building and .constructional 
industries. 

INCREASED PROFIT 

The profit for the year, before tax, is £625,927, 
^compared with £375^5 in the previous year, 
an increase of £249,952. The taxation charge 


at £281,500 is £159,000 more ihan a year ago, 
but it will be recalled that the previous year's 
figure was still affected to some extent 
by investment and initial allowances. An 
amount of £22,000 has been brought back into 
prolns in respect of taxation previously over- 
provided. 

Your Directors reconunend a final dividend 
of 91 per cent on the ordinary shares making, 
with the interim dividend of 3 i>cr cent already 
paid, a total of 12^ per cent less tax. Holders 
of per cent Participating Preference shares 
will be entitled to the half-year's dividend of 
31 per cent and an additional participation of 
11 per cent in accordance with the terms of 
issue. 

We propose to transfer to General Reserve the 
sum of £150,000 and to carry forward £440,638, 
which is an increase of £77,707 over the previous 
year. 

For the first two months of the new year 
deliveries have been similar to those for the 
same period last year, but it is unlikely that 
deliveries can continue to be as great as in fite 
year under review ; our stock is not large and 
we are now depen^nt on the current capacity 
of the kilns. There continues to be scope for 
a very large programme of building and engi¬ 
neering work and the need for new and improved 
roads is ever with us. I look forward with 
optimism, but would prefer to abstain from 
anything in the way of prophecy about the 
future as this is electioQ year. 

Ribblesdale Cement Lid. and ics subsidiary 
The Horrocksford Lime Co. Ltd., in which we 
hold a 50 per cent interest, have again been 
working to full capacity and the results for the 
year ending Dkember 31, 1963, are moat satis¬ 
factory and prospects in the current yiat are 
encouraging. 

Finally, I would not wish to overlook the good 
efforts of our sole selling agents, Thos. W. Ward 
Ltd. 

The r eport and aooounts were adoptad and 
die retiring director, Mr J. Ead^ was 
re-elected. 


PRETORIA PORTtAND 
CtMENT COMPANY 
LIMITED 

(Incorporated in tko Republic of South 
AfHca) 

The :ixty-ninTh Ordinary General Meeting of 
Shareholders will be held in Johannesburg on 
November 5, 1964. 

The following ts on extract from the circu¬ 
lated review by the Chairman, Mr T. Reekie, 
dated October 7, 1964. 

I'he net ipoup profit after taxation was 
R2,735,704 against R2,222,863 (ignoring the 
1963 PAYE special tax rebate and amounts by 
which certain investments and fisted assets were 
written dowm that year). 

Dividends of 36 cents and a bonus of 4 cents 
per share were declared, against 50 cents and a 
special PAYE bonus of 8 cents in 1963. 

Total sales, reflecting the buoyant economic 
conditions which have prevailed in, South Africa 
during the past twelve months, totalled just 
under Ij million tons, A record .hi tlie . history 
of the company. Ihe'sales of Portland Blast¬ 
furnace Cement TBFC) increased at a propor¬ 
tionately lower rate than those of Portland 
cement. , , , 

Production ‘was increased during the year 
from 70 per cent to 88 per cent of rated clinker 
capacity, and operations at the Group’s five> 
faccuries and four quarries have proceeded effi¬ 
ciently. On occasions, deliveries were held up 
by shortages of trucks and tarpaulins, but in 
view of rhe exceptional demand on their faci¬ 
lities, the .South African Railways have pro- 
\'ided a commendable sei^*ice in the 
circumstances that prevailed. 

Your Company, in association with oiliers in 
die industry, has recently concluded an agree¬ 
ment with Iscor for the long-term supply of 
granulated blastfurnace .slag, used in the pro¬ 
duction of PBFC. 

As a result of careful assessments which have 
been made, your directors are now proceeding 
with a substantial capital programme which will 
involve replacing four kilns at Hercules and 
Port Elizabeth which have been in commission 
for periods between 26 and 54 years. Two 
new kilns are to be installed, one at each of 
these plants. They will be large single units 
with a total capacity greater than chat of the 
four which are being replaced and are similar 
to those commissioned in 1958 and 1960 at 
Slurry, .which have proved eminently satisfac¬ 
tory. These are fully automated dry process 
kilns which do not require water in the manu¬ 
facturing process. Fuel, pon'cr and labour costs 
are well balanced. It is expected that they will 
be in production in 1966. 

In addition, three large grinding mills are to 
be installed at Jupiter, Hercules and Slurry for 
the production of finished cements. The in¬ 
creased grinding capacity thus provided will 
cater primerily for Porthnid Blastfurnace 
Cement. The Jupiter mill, with 2,500 installed 
horsepower, will, it is believed, be the largest 
in South Africa. As mudi of the above-men¬ 
tioned equipment as possible will be manu- 
faaured in the Republic, 

At Slurry, 3) modem staff houses are to be 
built and a sefaeme is being prepared to house 
key personnel at the Jupiter works. 

The expenditure associated with diis pro¬ 
gramme, which will be spread over the next 
fwo yean, is .estimated to total R6 million, 
which M'ill be met out of the Company’s cash 
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resources which were conserved for such pur¬ 
poses. Jjoi^gjtmn trends ’in the. industry are 
under continual examination ajjd Kiriher Oapiial 
expenditure will be necessary m due course. 

Raw material resources are adequate. The 
Company's geological department is engaged 
in consolidating and increasing these reserves. 

Sales continue at a high level and the indi¬ 
cations are that the demand for portland 
cement, w'hich will include initial supplies for 
tile Orange River Scheme, should be well 
maintained during the next 12 months. The 
construction industry, however, now appears to 
be very fully engaged, and unless it can increase 
its manpower resources, it cannot be expected 
that the rate of increase in sales experienced 
liver the last twelve months will be maintained 
in tlic current year. 

The Company has continued to improve the 
training facilities for members of its sufl\ to 
provide bursaries and to make substantial con¬ 
tributions to university development through¬ 
out South Africa. It is proposed to introduce 
a Pension Scheme for the non-European 
employees during the current year. Past ser¬ 
vice rights will be included and the estimated 
cost of establishing the Fund is RS0,000. 

W. & C. FRENCH. LIMITED 

Hie Annual General Meeting of W. A; C. 
French, Limited, will be held on November 
13th, in London. 

y The following is an extract from the circu¬ 
lated statement of the chairman, Mr A. C. 
Newman, VC, QBE, MICE: 

I am pleased to report a most satisfactory 
year of trading, in which a record turnover and 
exceptionally good W'intcr weather conditions 
contributed to a healthy profit. Qintracting w'ork 
executed during the year, supplemented by a 
carry-forward of contracts of nearly £1 million 
from the preceding winter, resulted in an 
increase in the total volume of work carried out 
of approximately 30 per cent over 1962/63. 

The Trading Profit of the Group amountctl to 
£1,243,425 compared with £781,217. The Group 
Net Profit before taxation of £588,648 is an 
increase of £278,104 over last year’s figure of 
£310,544. The Group Net Profit after ta.\ is 
£532,943 as against £283,458 last year. The 
Directors recommend a Dividend of 10 per cent 
on the Ordinary and “ A ” Ordinary Share 
Capital as increased by the Rigitis Issue of 
December last. 

The current financial year 1964/65 has got 
oil to an exceptionally good start. The volume 
of work on Itand is in exccs.s of that of the cor¬ 
responding period last year and the prospects 
are that our turnover compared with last year 
will certainly be maintained and possibly slightly 
improved upon. Contracting profits so far earned 
are greater than those at the corresponding 
period last year. 

Orders and copy for the insertion of 

Company Meeting reports must reach 
this office not later than Wednesday of 

each week and should be addressed to: 

The Company Meetings Department, 

The Economist, 

25 SL James's Street, 

London, 


The fifty-sevcntli Annual General Meeting of 
Peter Brotlicrhood Limited was held on 
October 20th at Winchester House, Old Broad 
Street, London, EC 2 , Mr William Thompson, 
MIPE (Chairman of the C 4 >mpany), presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr Joseph Gerrard) read the 
notice convening the meeting and the report of 
the auditors. 

The Chairman said: 

Ladies and Gentlemen,—^You will no doubt 
have noticed that this meeting is being held 
some three weeks earlier than last year and 1 
would like to say that efforts are being made to 
improve on this date in the future. 

It is also our intention to bring forward tlie 
date of the payment of the interim dividend and 
it it expected that this distribution will be made 
not later than March next year. 

, The profit for the year under review amounts 
to £732,073, after providing for depreciation. 

As forecast, this is slightly below last year's 
results, but a reduction in the amount required 
for taxation, leaves us with net earnings some 
£6,000 in excess of 1962/3. 

The reduction in the tax figure is due to addi¬ 
tional credits arising from an increase in invest¬ 
ment allowancef. 

BALANCE SHfXl 

It you will now kindly refer to the Balance 
Sheet you will find that the Fixed Assets have 
increased from £860,477 to £895,843. 

During the year, expenditure on additions to 
buildings amounted to £30,727 and on new 
plant, niachinerv and equipment, the sum of 
£133,928. 

After providing £129,289 for depreciation the 
net increase in the value of Fixed Assets is 
therefore £35,366. 

The heavy expenditure on new machinery is 
tlie result of a continuation of the Board's 
policy of equipping the works with modern 
machine tools in order to increase production 
and at the same time keep our prices at a com¬ 
petitive level. 

Additional machine tools to the value of 
£56,000 have already been installed since 
March 31st and further orders amouiuing to 
£160,000 have been placed for future delivery. 

Stores and Work in Progress sliows an 
increase of £372.995 over last year's figure and is 
an indication of our increased order book, to 
which I will refer below. There is notliing else 
under tltis heading which I think calls for special 
mention except to point out that our Cash and 
Tax reserve Certificates stand at the healtliy 
figure of some £262,(X)0: 

On the liability side tlie only important thing 
to which I think I need refer is tlie matter of 
Reserves and Surplus. In this connection you 
will have received my letter of September 18th 
in which I pointed out the desirability of bring¬ 


ing the issued capital more into line wiili the 
capital aciLially employed in the business. For 
this purpose, as you know, we arc holding an 
Extraordinary General Meeting at the close of 
this meeting. 

PROin AND APPROPRIAHONS 

I'lic profit of £732,073 previously mentioned 
is one w'hich I venture to hope you will consider 
satisfactory. 

After providing £374,000 for taxation the net 
profit amounts to £358,073, which, with the 
amount of £189,546 brought forward, gives an 
available balance of £547,619. 

An Interim Dividend of 6 per cent, less tax, 
has already been paid aii 4 in view of the favq|ir- 
able results now before you, your Board have 
decided to recommend payment of a Final Divi¬ 
dend of 24 per cent, less tax, making a total of 
30 per cent, less tax, on the Ordinary Capital. 

I'his Final Dividend, together with the 
Interim and Preference Dividends, absorbs 
£198,496. 

It is further recommended that the sum of 
£160,000 be allocated to General Reserve, leav¬ 
ing a surplus of £189,123. 

CURRENT YEAR 

In referring to future prospects last I 

mentioned that there had been a gencruFim- 
provement and that we had a full order book. 
This upward trend has continued and at the 
moment the value of orders on our books is an 
all time record. 1 am pleased to report tliai half 
of this work is destined for export. 

Tlie demand for Steam Turbines, Air & Gas 
Compressors, Industrial Filters and Naval 
Defence work, whieh has formed the basis of 
our business fur almost a century, continues at 
a satisfactory level, but our greatly improved 
order position is mainly attributable to an in¬ 
creased demand for Sytitlietic Fibre Machinery. 
The considerable advance in this field during 
recent years, now places it in the forefront of 
our activities. To enable us to deal within this 
extra work wc have recently completed the 
erection of an additional fitting bay and a further 
extension now in course of construction win 
increase our machining capacity. 

You will have noticed in the Press that our 
Company has been mentioned in connection with 
the large I'er) lenc contract recently signed with 
Russia. 

We expect^ as a sub-contractor, to supply 
machines under this contract but a firm order b 
not likely to be placed with us until the middle 
of next year. 

During the first half of the current year the 
value of goods delivered shows a very satisfactory 
increase over the same period of last year, and 
your directors feel confident that in the absence jl 
of unforeseen circumstances thi^ improvement 
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•\ill be msintained, with a 

iK-rcascJii ih^ amount of profit for 19M/5. ‘_ 

THANKS TO EMPlOYEES 
: tl shoiifd like to take this opportunity of 
“iNpriSsihar, on your' behalf, our very sincere 
iliaiika to all our employees for their continued 
,()-opcration and loyalty and for their oontribu* 
;:(>n to tltc prosperity of the Company. 

Ilie report and accounts were adopted and the 
Ji\ idcnd, as recommended was approved. 

Jlie retiring direciorj Mr Geoffrey Walford 
\t^)ks, TD^, FCAy ,\^asj ro-^ected and the rc- 
iiiiineratibn of die auditors, Messrs Whinney^ 
Sniiih & Whinney, was fixed. 

At a subsequent Extraordinary General 
Meeting resolutions authorising an increase in ' 
rlic capital Of the Company to £1,740,000 by 
[he ^;r»tion of 1,050,000 new Ordinary shares 
Ilf 10s. each and a one for two scrip issue were 
Approved. 

Tlie proceedings terminated with a cordial 
\ou' of thanks to the Chairman, Directors and 
,, Staff. 

CROMPTON PARKJNSON 
ITT). 

SUCCtSSFUL YLAR 
I CONIinCNr OOTI-OOK 

.lit 

Tile fifty-lirsi aiuiual general meeting of 
I uanpion Parkinson Limiied will be held on 
N'dvcinbci^ ]2tli in l.oudou. The ^oUo^^-ing .irc 
v'.troctii from the circulated Statement of the 
(.Itairmnii, Mr Albert Parkinson, MBE, for the 
\i.'tr to June 30, 1964. 

Since our last annual gener.nl meeiiii.a Mr 
('. J. W, Scott has been appointed a Director 
ind a Managing Director, 

The company has had a successful icai's 
dpcr.nion. J'urnover has considentbly in(a\.ised 
j .nd profits constitute a record. 'The inulintT 
iirpiiis and trade investment tnconie toia) 

' ^,434,000—£403,000 more th-an 1mm year, 'i'hc 
■iictuftsc of over £2 million in t ipiial reserws 
(M'ics mainly from the surplus i«wvc;iled by a 
!v' .iluMiion of the land and buildinys of ilie UK 
’orhs. 'The Directors recommend a final 
ordinary dividend of 6 per cem on tlie increased 

CAWOODS HOLDINGS 
LIMITED 

I’he fony-'scx'ond Annual General MceiinR 
’\as licid on CX;tober 16th in l-ceds, Mr E. W. 
Towicr, the Cdiairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his 
.irculaicd Suttcinetii : 

rhe Group Trading Profit for the y<ar under 
I rcvie#i ;ia £1,812,^58 (£1,236,837)'9 after pro¬ 
viding £374,805 (£297,789) for Deprecintion and 
G44y411 (2^8,558^ Unsecured Leap Stock 

Interest rlw Profit before Taxation is £1,393,642 
^‘910.490). ITic increased Issued Capital 
ivfiects die Rights Issue in December last. 
I'upinil and Reserves (including Share Premium 
Accoqnt , £8^(11,147). , ,havc,. iiicrcased from 
2,.‘^74,674 10 /3,858,358! Kct Currept .Assets 
'Miount to £2,956,474. The Direciorb recom- 
niend a Dividend of 37\ per cem les$ Income 
l'a\\ ' 

Hollowing the severe winter of 1963 many of 
ocrivicics had an unprecedented demand 
'duVIi was sustained througliout the open 
^^ hiter of 1964, and. has. continued sq far this 
'var. On rhe other hand Group Turpover re- 
the reduced demand for Coal and Coke 
^'PcHcrtced in certain 'Sections during the mild 
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DASJAN HOLEWGS UMlTi® 

The ivventymmcli Annual General Meeting was held'i^n Qciober l^h in London. 

The following are exiracis from the Accollgif^ Clii8^l|nto, 

The Rt. Hon. Th© Earl of Stradbrokc. , ^ vri, •;!; j 

- " ireur end'ed'MarcIi .tlst 



1962_.'', 



‘Total .Assets :. . 

5.8^41 



Group Profit before Taxation 

371,484 

407,670 

432,1121 

Group Profit after Taxation. 

175,734 

189,120 

201.874 

Di\'{dei')d Rate 

. 10*, 

12'; 

1.3^ 


Net Renud Income higher by o\er £145,000. 

The Eagle Star took up, on April U 1964, 500,000 iihares the tir^t instalmcm of 
their option to purchase shairos in the Company. 

Limit of the CoinpanyN borrowing powers increased from £15,000,000 to £20,000.000. 

Given stable financial conditions, the Qiaimian forecasts thai the steady progress of 
The Group will be maintained in the future. 


issued capital, making a tolnl distribution of 
11 per cent, the compararivc rale for the 
previous year being 10 per cent. 

fhe ni.'iioriiy of «)ur produeis ha\c enjoyed 
i good ycur. Our deiermin.aiion U) continue lo 
grow is evidenced bj^ expansion projects tu 
Giiisclcy, Doncaster, Derby and Newport. 
Against this buoyant background the combined 
machine, traction and switchgear results 
Ml Chelmsford have produced unsatisfnerory 
trading figures but die instriimeni department 
Lit that works continued in full and profitable 
produciion. The rise', in the ftmp^^au4/ 
distribution of clcciriCiiy hav.. helped the 
sales of cables and irantiformers. TTie^ demand *' 
for smaller industri{fi'i machine', leinaiiied 
active and our Guiseley -Works, both in- 
riujtof 'and lamp departments, pioduced out- 
M'ljiding rcsulis. Sales of our DoncMslvr 
products continued lo ri.se. Our bi)iu-r\ factory 
Ml Newptin has 

[he ‘iltsp ri'^e in ih f lurtd'his 

tlte fidvlirional proflT'^from ii*HCfL'{rseH thrridter''^ 

.md production elliciciKy. 

New blanch premixt^ have been bpkMj|«ul^it. 
ALx-rdeen which, like tho$e hf 

winier of 1964 ; we enjoyed a profitable share 
of the nationally mcrcasing demand for Oil. 
Infcgration of our Northern Ireland interest's 
continues and an order for a 1,600 ton motor 
N’essel to replace an older ship for their traffic 
hax been placed. Our fuel interests in the 
North West were strengthened by the acquisi¬ 
tion of the Midland Coal Company 'I..imiLed 
CJroup. 

A long term contract haa been awarded for 
the supply of Coal and' Carriage by Canal for 
I> hiillion tons per annum by G.E.G.B. to IJar- 
greavosr (West Riding) Ltd. jointly with us, in. 
craft to be specially de.signed to work in con¬ 
junction with the new barge lift lipplcr histalk- 
tion at Ferrybridge *‘C* Pow<^ Station. A joint 
company, Cawoc^^ Hargreaves Ltd. has been 
formed to operaite the contr^cL Trial ship¬ 
ments are expected to start next May. 

An expansion in sales of Silux Swedish win¬ 
dows was achieved and is being maimaiiied, a 
useful start was made in the manulaciure of 
complete window walling and oilier prefubri-^ 
cated timber componciiiB. 

Tlw demand for Concrete products wms good, 
production started ai our new v\ork> in Mgrch^ 
Cambridgeshire, full production is expected by 
the end of Uiis year. Blackwall Lane Block 
Works showed good results; the intensive efforts 


Bristol and Mancheiitcr arc up to iiaie and 
economical u> oiieruie. 

The Australian Group has had an excellcni 
year, and has made bubaiaatial and increased 
contribution both to turnover and iMMiit. The 
manufacturing operation in India has produced 
record results, with protluction and profits Ixirh 
higiier. Earlier this year pegoiiadtuis were 
satisfactorily conLluded wbiclt will set the 
pattern for our future operations in liulia and 
tile Indian Government lias npprovetl in pjin- 
ciple our expansion plans (o inoiH cK-mauds of 
tlie new l-’ive Year PIritHi. 

1 bL'Iiwe that rvyarttless of any poliiK-iI de* 
velopjiunis the m*\i few years iTin\ sn- some 
sweeping changes in commercial and mdiistnal 
uLLitudes iu JitTiain, and .that xu:adv uifLnion 
lins for vciirs helped to conceal many of iiidus- 
II\\ inadeqiiacu's. In ihis coinpanv we have 
a low nilerance ol incfliciency and an appetite 
ni and change which will stand 
':.vk iM gudd „^Jbad at the testing lime. Provided 
\vc arc not faced will) any new j>oliiic;il, 
economic or imlusiria) piobieiiis. 1 think we can 
kmlc i\u‘WJU-d ^^'iih conlidence to itie current 
year's restih'r. 

lU home and abi'oud |u develop ihc dem ind from 
ihc Mulberry ITi|*Ii Duty Refracioi v Works 
continue, and improved icsiilts are oeniu.illy 
unticipaicd. 

The Anglesey Quairy results wue down, 
but Llanarmon profits improved; its ne ,\' Cii.iiing 
plant came into operation’ this Ap-il Pariiui- 
larly satisfying proliis were intained by the 
Asphalt Depanmenr. 

The high level of Building and Ro'd Recon- 
.siruction resulted in recuid figures from our 
Essex and Yorkslifrc .Sami and Gravel Quarries* 
A whaif luu been purchased at Hoiheriiiihe 
where work is proceeding on the eraciion of a 
pltmi to process dredged gravel from the North 
.Sea. Further reserves of gravel hearing land 
have been acquired in INsex, where our interests 
in Ready Mixed Camcrcie continue *o e.xpand 
in conjunction wMih Ready Mixed C'nnaete 
TJK) Lid. 

(iroup Gapital TN-penditurv so lar .approved 

IK) contioi 

we anticipate another good year’s tradaig. 

'Die report ajid accounts were adopted. 
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APPOINTMENTS (continued) For further announcements see pages 437, 44S and 446 


marketing 

director 


The Wallace Attwood Company has been retained to advise 
on the following appointment. 

A well established company which continues to expand and 
which is intimately involved with television advertising seeks 
a Marketing Director who will plan and direct growth in 
accordance with the overall aims of the Company and the 
.needs of its clients. To do this it will be necessary to under¬ 
stand the significance of market research in making business 
decisions. Insight into the factors which determine marketing 
decisions is esseniial, as is the ability to represent major issues 
clearly to clients. 

A first class record in a relevant field would confer great 
advantages, e.g. in marketing, market research or advertising. 
A chief requirement is the commercial acumen of a mature 
executive who combines breadth of experience with a well 
developed faculty of curiosity. He should be accustomed to 
the problems of Chairmen and their immediate advisers so that 
he can adequately represent the Company to them. 

An appropriate salary will be negotiated. Applications giving 
personal details and an outline of career indicating relevant key 
points should be sent to; 

H O. Hughes, 

The Wallace Attwood Company. 

West Halkin House. 

West Halkin Street, 

London. S.W.I. 



u hitjhiy iinorcsiing and rewarding 
dcr 3(1 who!kC educational qualificalioiiii 


TUI-: l.( ONOMISr 
career to a m.in unde 
preferably include “A" level <iC I- or a Univcfsit> degree and 
whose experience includes selling. 

Applicanls arc asketl to wrilc and give the fullest p<»xsible 
dcl.iils of ibemvelves lo the Managinu Director. 


ASSISTANT IIBRAKIAN' 
I.CONOMIST 

A w,c1| known liitn ni llu' < liy wishri 
to UPlK.IOt li l.ttj), iii.'id IVlWt'Cll 

-'«• unri 'h, lo ilu'ii liltrtriiiii Her 

fliitiME vtdulU UKlitUk rlH n(trrii.tl lIHruiy 
Uinktlons, bill tiuu h i»l licr v^ork woiiUI 
h<' biiniKcieU utili iln' itilU'cluMi of 
murkillni! iiiid nilut 'iI.iiisik.h lioni piib* 
liNhcd .ind till prill isiitii nl n 

Bi'iirml inlitrniuMiin kinut. Ii hi>iiIJ 
Ik :iil'i| ilu .ii-.duiini It ul 
a Urttri'c wlioHy O' I'.iUt.iDv tn 

G. liitOlIlK.. 


DISTRICT COMMlSSfONtRS 

NXIJONM. SWINCiS CO.VIMirilP 


S.il.ir 


‘.!l be 


i.l 


, or«i II 


whn Mioiilil hr !uii'i;ni,ii i 

KVnil Jcl.IlK rtl till'll . I 

lo Uii.\ isiit. 


UNIM.HSIIY COIIM-I OI 
\>ALIS 

MU KV M W V 1 II * 

ril‘l> VK I MINI Of |<(INIIMII<. j 

SLSloa Mlll'KiK OK III IL KIR j 

Xnpllcailons are iitilifj Jur ilii' al''Kr pnsl. 
'Mir upbblnUnciu will be lujiK ul ilic level ' 
iiliinniniuie m ibr MK.tiUK.tUiMis .nul r\|irncui.«: 
ul Ibc illLl'CSSllll uitplii'utit. j 

S.ilafv wlMiin ihr j 

Svilinr |,rkliiiGt . iJ-Ob\ll«Nl ti.O.m t 

1,rLliiier: L1,4lNi «. t.'i < - 12 Mi' I 

ii'Sclhvr Willi meibherKbip ul il'C l'<.ili:i.<lcil 
Siii>ci.u»JliimUin s>nici« Im l ihivimucs. 

A 4|trclal Itiicreif in llir iiintij of Inirr- 
nultunul I'raile tv Uc'tiiuble hiii not rNKiiiiiul. 

Fiirtlier parilciiltire und ritrins of uppliralinn 
can be obiuiocd from ibr UcKiib.it. ii> wlioin 
applicaTtoiH dliouia be miu loii lutrr ilian 
November 9, 1964. 


ECONOMISTS 

are in short supply 


Men of oulstaiiding acbicvcinent and promiae 
arc ulwavN hard to come by. Most have an 
accurate u^rcciation of the sialary and level 
ol rcsponsibihly they can command. Never¬ 
theless thev might be surprised by the 
oppiirtunitics which exist in our Economics 
and Statistics Department in London. 

1t« work at the Headquarters of an inte^ 
national organisation, operating in a wide 
diversitv of consumer goods Helds, covers 
many aspects of economics and its related 
disciplines—the assessment of long term 
economic I rends und their ctfect on future 
planning and operational efllicicncy, the 
application of statistical techniques to a 
variety of day tosJay problems, as well as 
the provision of information on current 
economic affairs and political developments 
throughout the world. 

VVUhiii the department pro-sprots for 
aJvTinccmeiu are real and rewarding, in 


addition, (here will be oppoilunidCN lo leave 
the advisory field and move to an opciaiiiig 
role in the sphere of coinmcrci.il in.miigo 
ment. 

The kind of man we are looking lor is: 

A aged between 30 and 3.5; 

* used to giving clear-cut advice on wliich 
major decisions will depend ; 

* commanding or deserving a present s.darv 
of a: !east £2,400. 

Tor the younger economist, aged bclwcen 
23 and 27, there are a few openings, either 
as an advisory sj^cialist, or if desired, us 
a management trainee under the auspices of 
the Unilever Management Development 
Scheme. In the latter case there will be 
only a limited period in Economics und 
Statistics D^artmcnt, before a man moves 
to other assignments to develop his manage¬ 
ment abilities. 


Uu/Ieve) 


Those inurcsied are invited to write, giving biief 
personal details, which" will be treated in the 
strictest confidence, to: r. c. booth, im rsonni l 

OIVISfON. ( NT1 I VI a H<U sr. lOMVON, I.C.4, 


Si-vcr.-il lumni-icH for micKtnhlishrd Oisiri 
; ( ofiiuiwtMincri, io I ondon und the pimliu. 
j i<ir men and women eith knoviledKG <■ 

I GcmiiitniuN omanliiliiu aNIiiy, iwr-ferahh mii 
j •.it'iiiiiiii. ol tiubliu hpcuklnii and vohiDi.M, 
I oiit.ini>iHibiiu IJiilvi-rNliy cdiiciitinn nil uih:iri 
lauc SAI.AKV (Innci J oiuloni: i92s iiu a,, 

I 2 ^ or oinl ■fc'l.dfi3. Possible csmJ?lkvliiiH 
I i.iUI 

Ari'lii.‘Hlull l.irnis fiom Miin.-iEcr ilM 4bi. 
Miiiislii i>l l.ibniii, J'litli^■,l()l|lll mill 1 M.Lints 
■ Ki.iiisioi Ail.iiuie I arrinitriiin Su 

I iipili«'i I t 1 I .irb iiiM'liLalMin ili vii ibi. 


.STATLSTICTANS 

SriNI.SIKV Ol- HOU.SlNki \ND 
MX Ak, tiOVliKNMI S I 

Vi'piii tiiionG arr tiiMU’d for Siaii^- 
tui.i'is ro ml posts In the Ministry of 
ll•||lst•u• and I oluI ()oiernmeni vtliru- 
iliL- eviMndiHK Siailslits Drjinjii oik is 
,t Willi- ruiiKu Ilf imponaiU woi'k on nil 
ihi deparimeiirs botisini!, |i|jiiiiiii|; mid 
I.I i-nicrmiK-ni fuiieiioiis. 

ImnuiUmc inskis laiinii llu- br.iiKli 
liKitnk . 

fi'i Honking 

sutiixiiiul nspniG or cinrcnt und 
niospeeiUe linuNinK proKiainmcN : slnpc 
liir iniliiMtriul hulUlini;. deniund lor 
linoHcs ; rent IcveN in relulton to munio . 
lioiiMiiK and land lOntK and pmes, 
4|i«L'i.il problcina of o^rrcrowdlnc : 
.sliini tleuruiiue ami old people's 
ilv.'i'llinus; prrparalion of bousitiii and 
Ollier surveys. 

On rlannnix 

si.itlKiiiul rcciiilnnicnii of rceional 
nl.tiinliiK Kioiips. Inipluuiuni til the 
llmlnm.iii repori over tlir whole (irld 
ol iirbnn planninif: appropriaie nl/c and 
liLsimi or new inwim und cxpimled 
loHiis: tlie ck'inoKrupInu iispceis of tlit 
di p.iriipcnl‘h woik. 

(. undiduicK muKt have or obluin la 
I‘*n4 u Onivi-rslty IKi'rec or a Diploma 
•11 Tcehnolosy with liritt or Ki;coiid clitsv 
honours, or hold a liiKhcr deiir«r. In 
suitlHtiuM or in mutlicmaiics or cconomiis 
(•I other appropriate main Mtibicii 
Ltimbliiod Willi KfntislieG. (‘anriiiia^4 
not so qualitii'd may be coiiNiiU'rid ir 
iliL-ir i-GPLrloine in siiiriMirnI work 
iii.ikcs them Kpciiully Kiiil.ibk-. 


I 

I hers .ire lar-inrir^ for ■ 

One III more SIAIIMK l\N<i 
\pphL.iiiis imiMi hi' at Ii'iisi >Li4rs 
ol .iKi and lime wide %i.iIis|il.iI 
L’lPL'riL'm.'c. 

Sal.iry (Jiiiicr I ondnii) hiMwiiii 11 O't 

Hill k.'NIP iiLLUldinr Iw MnaliliL.iiMiti' 

.Old ispi'rlcnce. 

Hull' ,irc priispci'ls of cslablislimi-ni, 
I- S.S.U. < oriKidi-rMUiin i-an Hi- gocn 
1,1 M«|i-i,o appointmcnl t-n th'.' Mm-- 
Ol k-ss. 

Applicatinns lo Mnitiifry of llniisiiir 
aiul Lociit Oovcrnmciu. W iiorli.ili 
S VV.t, Riving pnrtutilur^ vi .igv. 
rsPL-rii ni'C and qiialidcations. 

( losiiiR date ; Noicmbcr 9, 1904. 


U NIV tRSlTY OF ST." ANPitetVVS 

the Unlicmliv Court invites applicutldnii ft"' 
iht* new ( li:ilr of Psyvholouy. Ihe Professor 
will lie u nicniher of Queen's Collcye. ‘Dundee 
in the l-i-itilly ol .Social Science. Salary Ld.tfiP 
F S.S.ir nrant towards exiwnses of fiirnUiiri 
iciiuoal Arpllcutlons (25 cnples) (nuc con>' 
in the LioiC of Ovenens aiipliiuiits’l, ineliidlin 
llu- minu’h of ihtcc rcferc«SL iniiNI be lodued hi 
LK-ecniber .t|, 1964, wllh the Secretary of tin 
UniiirNiiy, CoU^a^ Gale. St. Andrews. Fifr 
further pariicularr may be ohtaino 


from whom further pariicularr may be olnamcd 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE Ol 
WALES 

ABliRYSTWVTH 

I Arplnatloos are Imited for the pom ol 

I K LSI ARC H ASMSTAN'l in the DLPAK I 
Mi-Nl' Ol HCONOMU.S. The Mii.ees*<tu 
I applicant win he cxiicelcd to work on a sttniy 
o( monetary and financial instliuiionti under (In 
dircLtlon nl ProfritMirN Cluvion and Nciin a»< 
will be expected tn lake up the appoiniiiK'iii 
I on Jaiiu.-n-> 1. i9o5. or us soon uk rmiMhi- 
I ihereutter. 

j Salary In the ranne ••.(.(irdilifi b* 

qiialirii.uiionfc und experience. 

Forms of application and furtlicr pitnicuiscll 
arc iibiiiinubir from the RcvKirar. to w*nm; 
appllcationa should br seiu Hoi laier thus 

.SoM’itibiT 9 iVil. 




the economist OCTOBER 24, 1964 
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■ mELLI 

fhe International Buyini^ 

Ortic'c of Pirelli IJniilcd, 

London, wish lo appoint a 
man with e\pcricnec in 

RUBBER or RUBBER CHEMICALS or 
INDUSTRIAL FABRICS as a 

BUYER 

Camfidalcs ipicfcrably 
years olilt should write. meniit>ninti 
L aiic. eaiwr so far and prw'seni 

salary, !o C. T. Kilehini*, 
PerKOiinel MunHccr, Pirelli Liiiiiterl, 
Pirelli House, 343 Elision Koari, 
I.oikIoii. N'.W.I. 



Dr>\^ ii SULIM SIIINIISI lo v^.irk :i<. 

Si M'li) Ut s .Hill *• 111 Pr-iiiilN .nut 

kK'< >'liipmuiis SiL'iiiin. WuliuKi KcNoarOi 

Ii.-'i.ir.rm-ni m I •■lulun imiUTi.ikniK «ni|uiiii'K 

nil .1 iiltli v.iM. 1 } «ti pi.<l*lk •II'. l.■l,lllll|: 111 rlH' 
imp.i.i 111 ulL‘iiKion :iiul iiiaio. Inf somv "I 
ulii. h Ill'll nirihiKlv nl riUL.in'h have M hi 
iMivit Mull. IS skiipi Inr \bv' iK 1 clop'ii''ll 
ii III 11 ii.iw III K.iihiitnv fliii.i <»( ihi'or.iii.:il 
iiiil niiiiluiti.iiii.ll iniiiliis .util Ilf siniiil.iiion 
, itiiuiu.s. \ luiTtpinci IS .niiiliihlv (ii riK* 

M ^.11 iiiii III 'I Ilk kliiin s III Isiili ims's iiikliiai 

iiHiiisthili 1 Ihi ilik ilis'iii . iki iiiiitn .in.l 
i.ulisis III ii^k.iiih 111'k suu.iiiHiis iisii.ilh h> 
kill >11 nil I hulls Spiihi, .mis slninlil hi l.irMiliiii 
.Lilt niiisl ispikls III siii'iv i.si.i'kli nii-iltiiils. 

' V I|llls1|illll1.lll L Jt'SIUII, .llliillili Sk..l|C I'lllt' 

siiuiiitn. itk.-'ii/ii (II k\pL'iiitunis iirul .nmliiuinu 
ii ifiiUMi sisMiiiis I hk'i lit II .ilsii h' iti|iiir..i 1 
'■I siiiili .util siiiititt.il isc ihi ,Ik .till mil li (.laiii'i 
' iiv.tiK III n.ii.iinliir iis^arih niuhliitts Mu 
Suiiisliiiiin will .ilvn .u I .is .1 k.kiiisiil..ini lo 
■ iiiiiiiliirs 111 ilu siiiioi) I .tv Sl.itistui.iit 
sh.iiiKI ptiKTiihK h.i'i .1 iliitri'k' ur piisl-iUMilii.ili 
il:nlmitii in si.iifsiics nr iI.liiii In nt.ilhi'iti.tlii's 
r.iiiliillltis nr pSVkitOliiK> k'nllpliil W M It iVPv'ri' 
■Ilk.. Ill stiiiiviUdl .iiiitl>sis iki.iiinu 111 siilIjI or 
x-li.niiMir.il rfS('.iri.h (hi Siwi.il Nilrnlist slioiild 
niili.L.ihly h.i\t ,» Jiliiir 111 sni.iitl(t|{v m 
(tsVkhnioKy lOiipU it milt ii si>tMi',il«li> i-x|tcrii.'iKL 

nf ili’sU'li .mil .III ill SIS nl illiiTi li'W sill ills iir 

Mmil.tr iiiusiikaljoiis Hoiil Posts aic on tin , 
tvitiam 111 pfiislfiiiiihl. k-i.iir nf till' Fmf’. ,s'il.ih ' 

ll.‘~ll •piisvlhli liU'll I il ilii.llilik .11 Iitns (Mill- ' 

r10n.1l> iimiiM by iiu .iiiiiii!il nil i.-ntk Ills in 
t 2 inns, p il - Wriic Ini .ipplUiiiinii limits ; 

"(III InsiiiK Mililr. ssfU I'liiiinpk .ntil (iintrlitK I iti- 
*SOL I ' In ilik ApnnnPmi Ills Dcn.m 1 
ment. On<’. I mi.lull \\ 1 Ml.tun in. <Jii\s, 

si.ilL' will II pnsi ippliiil Ini I 


I LORPOKATION 

Ukt. \NIS\IION \sil> Ml rHi>r>S 
SI.KVK I. 

I , Pirii'iit 1 kl pi.iklii.ile III pi nfk ssiitil.illy 
.III iliUkil .issisi.iMi ii'ninr.'J iiir iin 

>■ ..Ihllslli J lk.‘,iltt . lUMKcJ nil .ISsIkiI- 
r-lkOis k oil I Ilik (iii> ilspikl n' .'Ulmlni* 
sir.iiiiiii I III Mnik IS PII Ili-uliirly 
Iiilk r<-slllt|> .Iltkl llli- Sinpi' IS I nnsiaerilhle 

.-S iht 0. A M S^.iiki ift 

r< sp.iiiMhli for ilik. ili'\i.lnnmi It! of iJuiii 
pr.ii I'ssilIK WJlllin lUl u»n. 

I xivniMikk' nf O. A NJ. In Mlvllist'-i nr 
.nmnu'iii. ttould ' ho ipiiropi i.iu . 
\Siiikiti; kitniliiioiis arw shsillcr . 

[M. 11 PIK wniiM bk.' ffimn nn & mii.in/ 
S..1I1' k..inMny 11 slirrtnt rnuKimiim nf 

II Ml) mr .1111111m. ApphCriiions shniiiil 
)k .iiMikSsi-a 10 lit.' < ||\ ( b.iipl'iil.ilii. 

(. i.y ( li.iittltkrs. I klmliiiit'li I. 


BRISTOL COLLLCL OI 
SLILNC I. AND lUHNOLOCiV 

\i’piis.ii:(iiis aiL iiikiii:d ii)r 1(10 
I'nsi III , 

S L A TI S I IC A1. A SS l.S IA N I 

OLi 

Sl.MOR SIATISTKAL 
ASSISTANT 


lit bo tkspnitsiblo fur k.mMtiiniiiu niil 
kl.il.I pinik.^niu lit 1I10 Di Pill I nil III nl 
'i.iki.il iiniMiiiioi.il s,mills i'lcli ri III i 
mil hi liiicii III .iptMiiiints iilin .111 

II I'lSM IllI Sl.lllSiU ll \sk(lSl!ll 1 ls ill ihk 

Nisiii i.mnii 111 Imi nl pni .iK'il S .11 is> U 1 ills 

III vilin It.Ilk 01 ) 111 'iiloiti (|ii ililioaM.Mts 
tiiul iiim (•xpri'ioiit I- nl <((;iii<iiii .il aitiilj sis 
.mil ililii pin.,.Hiii|> Ini in.ilkki nl 

sn. i.il sill iiys, 

llli- l>( p.H lllti ITI iti SiKi.il .mil 
(i.iui.il S.iiiHi-s IS iiiK.itiOil (III 1 Iiiiiithk'i 
nl ntlOsIlK.lllnns lltillsinK sOi i.ll SHIM I 
Ik I li.nilii. k. ?h( (i)llii:i li.is ,111 I III.), I 
f»ii« < ismpiiii'r wlrli inpo Kml ounl 4 n.>pM« 
illkl .1 Do I .1 l(ilo Hull ID Snlioi- 
f niiii.i 1 Ilik I'kisnn Mppniiiioil will 
K tisi^onhlhlL' for iirovlJiiii; .1 kum- 
piirini; and (Juih pmocislnn siuiiv itir 
(ho ilk ivirinioni .md filr KiiiU'n ismu ilto 
wnrk 111 II pinwh'i'ard opor.i.iti 

Siltiri Mi’U he iiikitriiiiu' in .nn- 
nii.'lillL.ltlitns iiiul Osp.luiKk nil mu 'll 
ih. mnoviini.' suUos 

Sipisin.il Sssisl.tni, iS'f'i '. ill) 1 kS 

In Ll I-’" 

Skninr Siuiistioiil .Nssist.itii tl .’•'•1 s 
lun'Kt^ III 

11)0 )tiist will hr in tlnslnl nun 111 
bill will front iLpiomhcr, i*«i'V lu m 
Uiilh whoio I he ( nlliuo Is iK ' i Inpiiii; .1 
it.w sire us It L>niVk-rsii\. 

\nplit.:i(l(in fiitnts limn ilii Si.-iii.iry 
.tiul Kiuisir.ir, Brlsinl ( nIKr,. ni S'Uiior 
.iiul I k 1 linnlnL’t, \sIiIl’V nnwn. Hi il'il 7 . 
I'loiiso iinnik rol. : CS'I 04 W 


SURREY COUNIV COUNCIL 

COLIN JV rLCNNIM, r^i IMRTMf.’Nr 


la) 4v.i'«f<irir PUmnhiii fittken t neirart'ht 

(,rudr C ICI ■?l'i‘i.'2 I Ml /'i r luvmm /ilitt 
Ltmdoti AUt»wumri 

Xpplleants kiutiild be aphrkii|»rli|{olV ttiulilied 
and proKrulily iMvo hap PKiloits cMterknco .of 
fci.^ilsiua) woirk. ralitlInK J-o i.tiir C'ensix ahil 
Kcncrul siinry vort reiililred' in Liimtcvuon^ 
with Joifinpinent pIahn. , 

fb> Junior Phwninx . 

Aft. l-ll 0.7}0>£1.125 annum plus 
J imthm AllmtUtnrri 

Appheanta xhoiild either ponew ■ toad 
firarrr and wish lo pmueed td quullfy as town 
pliinnrrs. or have hatt dO(»d experience in the 
Vlanniiit Deparimcnt of u Local Authority. 

The post* are permanenr and nupcranmMMe. 

Appileatione liuUcatlnt the ptm, applied for. 
and uatlnt a«*, qaallrteatlonv. rxperfonce, 
details uf presioun appointment, with salaries, 
loartber qriUt the aamea and addrwtaaLO f wo 
aafems. should Maeh the rmmty MaiHililt 
Officer, ('ounuy Hall. Penrhyn K«Nid, Kintatoii-- 
upoii'ibailies, by Nioeittlicr 9. 19r>4. 


UNIVERSITY OE BELIASI 

IM H.'KISHIP IN ItONOMli CMl 

sot lAL HIxIOKV 

■|hc Srit.iic (»r Till Oui k n's l itni'isiiy of 
RciruKi InvIieH .tppliiiiilniis >ni .t Ik.inivsltip | 
I in l-'vonoinic itnd Sokiiil llisinn imin .l.iiiiiiin I, 

I MMiS or n lutcr ilaic. I ho liniiorsiii niiors ' 

! iin hnnunts dowrue in emnomii .iml snki.il Itisinry ' 

I and wniild wolLnnto upplioailnits linm lhiiUI- 
> (iiiios wltiilk'Vcr ihin sivcial Iniiiisis in ciitiimtili ! 
' or siKial hlsinff Salary raiiKC L'I, 4 IMI |o t 2 .Mis 
plus Luiuribiiior} pension rJwhls unikr ilio , 
I S S U. Ifiirt.d pldsina on the salury si.ili' ! 

will dipoiikl nn qiiuMIleationh and oxfiorienn. | 

Appitk III inns shmilil bo reeiiud Its Vtn-roi- 
hft tHt liinlikT p.irilk.iilais ni ly bo I 

obtained frinn Li. K.' C uwio, M \ I I 11 
J.l* . Si:ei«iar>. 


UNIVERSITY COLLBCE OL ! 
north WAIESy BANGOR 

, : ptP,\RT>lt.NT OF EC'ONOVJrC.S 

APPI It AllONS ARE IVVITFO for (ho* 
post of ASSISI ANT Llit lUKIU m I 
LKCnUKI.K in hiONOMlOI. I wo saeuiK iL-s I 


The salary scales are. for itn Awistant i 
Lecturer SI,PM) a — Cl.i75. and for a 
Lrettircr 4:i.4iio x CS5 — fc'2.5q.5. . Ut udditloi) 
there arv F.S.S.U. benefits. 

TWO cpidett of the tpplicaupn. fivliig tbp 
..nasprs afw a d d i easai^ thAia reMvae. ituniut hr 
fffW by \-ay 0 minr JJ, IPftd. to the Kridatrur. 
from whom furtliar particulars may lu* obtained. 


Marketing Analyst 

LONDON 

This new .ippoinfmcnt carries responxihility to the General 
M.'irkctjng Mhiidsci' in a coinpanv which hns a dominant iihHi'c 
in a growth sector of the consumer toiletry murkec. Sales are 
m £ millions with several hundred product vurieiics and nearly 
.hi.tUH) cuMonWT accounts. Data is amassed and processed on 
IBM EDP equipment. Following an initial atlachnient to the 
divisions of the company to study methods and opemtiiig 
reqiiiremcnis, he will introduce systems to provide a con¬ 
tinuous analysis of market performance which he will summarise 
sik'.ti.siicully and interpret lo management. Wider career pius- 
fX'cis are likely within the marketing depart ment. 

Candidates, pivferably aged 2.1-25. should be graduates with 
degrees in mathematics or economics iwiih subsidiary statistics). 
Lhey should have experience of ii.ssembling and mterpiering 
NiatiNlical data as a basis for operational decisions, ot maikel 
'rsLkircli. A knowledge of I rench would be an adMinragc 
Iniliiil s:il.ii> £ 1.200 - £ 1.500 with non-conii ibalorv pension. 
Please wine quoiing S.6950. Youi .ipplioiiiioii \mII oiih be 
roiuaidcil lo our clieni il vou aiilhor.iM* us lo d»' so. .ilier 
you have uccived fiirlhcr deiails of ihe ASl Job Desciiption. 

A/.S7. AIH I.RTISING SLRVItLS LIMITED 
17 Sirailoii Sireel, London, W.l. 


AC.RONOMIC STUDIIS 

AN XriKONOSlIbr OF Atuiciilititiil 
rLOiiniiiisi Is rcuulivil immcLlitncIv l'»i 
lilt iiuiHtiiiinl (intniininu'ni In Wici 
I'.iklsiiiit ill (i>iirii-ilion with ii W.iicr 
.111(1 Piiwi'f RoxuiirvCK Siiiii) I hi' 
(liiraiinn (if ihi pritjui is cxpl'iU lI lu 
be between 1 anil 11 J'c.trs. 

The m.in .1 mutinied will br bivil In 
I .'ihiiiv .Hill will huiL hud i xpci ii'iii't' <>l 
ImtK fL’ifn plimnftU! cspoci.ill) iinilLr 
PL‘:is:fii( tiurlculiiirc condliions. I miilii' 
PK^nts will he iivKoiiiiicil iiKiiiiui i4 (Nil) 
ivr anniiiti nliis .ikLuiUiumhiiion. 

rsvk'iiil ll ikiitils limit .'ipplu.iitlc whp 
fill qiilikb .iialliihli sltmikl bt xi ni li) 

Th(* Pcrconiiil Miinai'ki. 
lllJNTlN(j IlCHNIi \l SIKVKiS 
I ID . 

6 I Mnv Wiiy. 

ItuiulMniviLjijJ. lleru. 


I.ll IDIK \IION (OM.MrilM 

LtEDS COl.l.liCi; Of C’OMMlKC ls 

Kiiiifii'i'd ill JiiiiiKio. iO(iS, iir (IS sitiiii .i.« 
Piisslhii. SI NIitK ll.lILKlU in SlAN.M.D 
iMLNT SIUD.II-S wIlli Mtciiul rclciiLiUi' 10 .In* 
uppllctiliitiis ol (lu.’intiiiim'r mriliod's 10 hiislncss 
ftr(ihlk.'m« IsiviiL'ifc in ihc < )|ili ipumi.i) 

Hiscurcli livid wiiDid be an udiiiitbiKi'. 

S.1I.IIV sv.ilc I I iir.iiii) II) .Nltilii,il In il'. 

ntcitis of tsA 10 A 2 .IIA. 

AppIk .iiJiiiiN Itv liiiii rn iIk PMiiki|.il n 'lie 
I Itllkt'.v. W lllllJIllllIVL I IfllV., I kills 2 

mr: university of 

MANCHESTER 

Apjtlivnrhuis nis* Intircd fo) ihc ivtsi .>f 
\SS 1 MANI II.LJI'KIK III i/OVl K N MI N I . 

vuih mnlI.iI ri'iorrULV lb HPiiinnieni and ndliiHH 
in I'l’.iiicv in LiCfiitiins iW hmh, Duihs '■» 
(romiHi-nii' f)ct«'b»*r. IMfiX, m curlier :is ruu) !>( 
nrruniicd Sulury kcali itl.DXii pi p. r 

unnurn. frifiml iwil.iiy anirt'diiiy 10 iiiialllii.iiions 
(Itid cxitciicncc. Miinhirshlp nl h S S IJ Apitll- 
calloitH Hhiiuld hv sfiti n<ii i.nct* thitii Nom’ip- 
ber 14. iqfi4, III the RcfiMmi. the l/iiiMrslTv. 
ManchcMcr M Icom whum iiinhcr ponuulurs 
.snd f'lirms nl .ipidli ,iliin mny Iv oh.iini’d._ 


MONSANTO 

TECHNICAL OR ECONOMICS 
GRADUATE-MARKET RESEARCH 

♦ We have :t vacancy in our commercial reseatch section nf our 
Development department in London for work connected 
primarily with the company’s forward planning but including 
also market, industry and product investigations. 

Applications arc invited from men aged about 25 30 years with 
a degree in chemistry, general science, chemical engineering or 
economics who have had at least 2 years’ practicul experience 
in industrial market research or related activities. Opportunities 
for travel in Europe. 

♦ Excellent starting sftlary ami career prospects in the inter¬ 
national Monsanto organisation; non contributory pension 
scheme. 

Fiqltse send apfilicdtioiis to: — 

/'I' ' ' *• . - ' 

" The (DL 327), 

Monsanto, 

10-18 Victoria Street, S.W. L 
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WE HOLD THE KEY 
TO BETTER BANKING' 

Our experience is your bisrsest bulking 
a^et. I,et us use if. to >our advantage. 

^ The Dai-Ichi Bank, Ltd. 

Offu r: ruky,i. A IW* . \jfc„ry; Keic i orit 

OrrKsfft> ()jj)ns: Chim^nt, Lumlmt 
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We 

mind your busineas , 
— in your language ' 



FIRM 



OF MONEY 


{ ' OF MONEY 


A. de DUVE 


20 , rue Bellinrd - BPIU^SELS 4 
BELGIUM - ra. t1.90.49 
4 CRM d* Mftdnba Antwerp 

TEL,33.10.41 


OF MONEY 
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safor pface to put it than 

EALING & ACTON 

BUIUPINO SOCIETY V 

Undei- 
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^SaJUKvL ^^JOJrUxAjq, £ 44 . 

A Canadian Open>End Investment Company which 
retains the income from its investments for re-in vestment* 
thus avoiding the necessity of the Shareholder being 
taxed on such revenues in the year in which they are » 
received by the Company. 4 

The shares are suitable for those Investors who cart 
afford to defer receipt of current investment income in'":; 
favour of growth of capital. For others, a Regular Re- ^ 
niittance Plan with a very low taxable i^antirat is also 
^ available. ^ - 


INVESTORS DOMICILED OUTSIDE QF CANADA 

Non-resident Individuals and corporations desirous 
of investing in Canada will not incur any Canadian Incoino 
or Withholding Taxes by investing fa Executive 
shares if the shares are eventually sold oirthc open market. 

Further information is available from the Executive 
Secretary. When writing please refer to this advertise¬ 
ment, preferably on your personal or corporate letterhead. 


1245 SHERBROOKE STREET WEST. MONTREAL 25, CANADA 

(Representation in other countries desired) 


The 

H ALI FAX 

for strength 
and security 



ASSETS £745,8tO/XX) RESERVES £26,300,000 

, Shiires and Dvpostts in tki Sl^iety are Trustee liKismentt 

HALIFAX 

BUILDINQ SOCIETY 

H^d Office: Halifax, Yorkshire • London Offices: 51 Strand, W.C.2 
9 Holies Street, Cavendish Square, W.F ^ 62 Moorgate, E.C.2 
136 Kensington High Stre^ W.8 


Doing business m Japan? 






4 ^ 


' 4 ! 



Japatfs leading long-term eredit institu¬ 
tion offers these valuable services: 

• alljtypes of foreign exchange transactions 

• J)roinotional services for foreign invest¬ 
ments in Japan and Japanese investments 
abroad 

, • credit information on Japanese concerns 

• loan guarantees 

• go4)etwccn services for industrial tie-ups 
with leading Japanese companies 

Since 1902 

THE 

INDUSTRIAL BANK 

OF JAPAN, LTD. 

Hehd Offlcet Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku. Tokyo. Japan 
New York Office: 30 Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. 
Tel: HAnover 2 0657 

Frankfurt Office: Eschersheimer Landstrasse 9, Frani-- 
furt am Main, F.R. Germany 
Tel: 558851 
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Cape-ability i$ in the brake lining of a 
Mini car, the insulation of a nuclear power 
station, the fire-uprooting of a liner. 
Cape-ability is in the stopping power of a 
London bus, the warm Khing in your attic, 
the ceiling in the hew supennerket, 
the secret 6f your wife's heat-retaining oven. 
Cape-abilHy is the result of a . 
pairthershipof progressive corhpanies 
serving the building, motor, shipping and 
general engineering industries. 



Cape-ability is all this and more- 
imagination in outlook, strength in research 
and alertness to new trends. 



The Cape Asbestos Group of Companies 
114 Park Street • London W1 
Telephone: GROsvenor 6022 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANCE INDICES_ 


“SSSUKEd**”!, ; FINANCIAL FT^CTOAWM 

INDICATOn ' TIHiS INDICIS 

(I9$3«il00) • (i93S>Nl00y (April 10. 19^2-100) 


1964 

Neon 

Close 

. 

Yield 

% 

Ord. 

Index 

Yield 

% 

500 Yield 

Shares % 

^2% 

Consols 

Yield 


Oct. 14 

420*1 

421 1 

4 6S 

368 4 

4B'S 

il6*4S 4*69 

: 6*07 

17,458 

.. IS 

410*0 

' 417 8 

4 67 

364*9 

4 90 

IIS-56 4*73 

6-07 

16,328 

.. 16 

400*3 

411 2 

4 75 

, 159S 

4*97 

113*89 4*80 

6*10 

‘I-!!! 

.. 19 

1 402*3 

400 1 

4-88 

350 0 

5 ID 

III 39 ; 4 91 

6*14 

14.968 

20 

' 399 9 1 

; 400 2 

4 87 

351*7 

5*08 

III 49 } 4-90 

6-09 ' 

12.262 

.. 21 

' 404 S 

400 0 

4 79 

357-8 

4-99 

112 99 j 4 84 

607 

11,007 


Hifli. 431 5 (Oecobcr I) 
toiv, 378 0 (February 3) 


Hifh. 377 8 
(October I) 
Uw. 322 6 
(Pobrpary 3) 


•IIITISH FUNDS 
AND 

CUARANTCID STOCKS 


98",^ 

92*4 
94*4 
98'j 1 

89»,* 

IX\ 

s:;-! 

7Bi>ie I 

' 

97*1* ■ 

S’* 

80 

^ III; ' 
J]?; 
SS'‘ ' 

80 *a 
64', . 

67 


97>i* Savings Bondi .. 
92*4 , Sivingi Bonds 2^2% 

90*1 Funding 3% . 

91*, Conversion 3'2% .. 

95*6 Victory 4%. 

861, I Savings Bondi 3%,. 
91*6 ' Funding 4%....... 

77', Savings Bonds 3%.. 
7S Treasury 3‘i%.... 

92*4 Funding 5*4% .... 

74*, : Treasury .., 

94*, I Funding 5'2% .... 

94 I 1 Funding S* 4 % .... 


...1955-65 
...1964-67 . 
...1966-68 I 

.(969 

...192(3-76 , 
...1960-70 
... 1960-90 
...I96S-75 


Treasury 3‘i%.1977-80 1 

Funding 514 %.1978-80 


...1979-81 

...1982-84 

...1987-91 

...(986-96 


High. 118 77 (Aufuit 13) 

Lowi 108 30 (February 3) 

PruM . Net. Red. Cross Red. 

Yield, i Yield. 
9;*- Oct- 21. Oct. 21. 
.IV* I964f 1964 

t s. d. \ t 8 . d. 

98*» 3 14 6 ' 5 3 6f 

92IN* 4 13 I ' 5 13 2) 

90a'« 4 9 7 5 IS 9/ 

911*42 4 5 7 5 IS 3 

973 , 2 18 9 4 M 2t 

86*, . 4 K) 3 , 5 16 31 

92',* , 3 7 6 4 19 11 / 

77*g 4 10 4 I 5 IS 01 

76'a 4 S 9' S 19 Of 

93*4 3 17 0 6 I 2/ 


62*,« 

{ Funding 3'i% .. 

.1999-2004 

64*,* 

64 I 4 



S 

5 

18 

89i« 

Treasury 5^,%.. 


9014 

89'| 



0 

6 

4 

63*. 

, Consols 4%.... 

. .after Feb. 1957 

64'. 




4 , 

8 

S 

55*,* 

War Loan 5*2%. 


57*2 




10 

8 

S 

55'a 

' Conv.3'a%..,. 

. .after Apr. 1961 

56«a 

56q 



5 

6 

4 

47'j 

Treasury 3%... 

. .after Apr. 1966 

681* 

48 



9 

8 

5 

60',* 

Consols 2'i%... 

.,,. 

4I».. 

4 M 4 



5 

6 

1 

^'4 

' Treasury 2'2%.. 

., .after Apr. 1975 

40**u 

40fg i 


IS 

7 

6 

3 

80'. 

British Electric 3%.1968-^73 

81 *• 

81 


It 

1 

$ 

17 

75*. 

British Electric 3 

1 % .1976-0? 

76*,*^ 

75'i* 1 


6 

7 

S 

10 

59 I 4 

British Gas 3% . 


i 68*,** 

60'4* 


2 10 

5 

IS 

63 

British Transport 3%'.1978-88 

64',. 

64 I 4 1 


5 

II 

$ 

17 


1964 

DOMINION 

AND' 

Price. 
Oct. 14. 
1964 

Price, 
Oct. 21, 
1964 

Red. Yield, 
Oce. 21. 

Low 

CORPORATION 

STOCKS 

1964 
£ s. d. 

88 

Australia 3' 4 % . 

.1965-69 

1 *’'•* 1 

88 '. 

6 0 61 

99*. 

Australia 6 %. 


' 100 '. 

99*4 

6 0 Of 

66*4 

Ceylon 4%. 

.1973-75 

; 66 *. 

M'l 

8 19 0/ 

99 

1 New Zealand 6% . 

.1976-80 

I00'4 1 

1 100 

6 0 61 

69 

Northern Rhodesia Lyi, .... 

.1978-81 

82 


8 2 6 p 


South Africa 3'!%.1965-67 93*4 

Southern Rhodesia 4'y%.1987-92 56 I 3 

Agricultural Mortgage 5%.I9S9-B9 M', 

Birmingham 4*4%.1967-70 93*, 

Bristol 5%.1971-73 9514 

Corporation of London 5' 4 %'.1976-79 94'i 

LCC 3%.after 1920 46*, 

LCC 5%.1980-83 88 *, 

Middlesex S',*.'.1980 91^, 

NEW YORK PRICES AND INDICES 


Oct. 1 Oct. 
14 I 21 



Aich. Topeka .. 
Can. Pacific.... 
Pennsylvania ... 
Union Pacific .. 
Amer. Gloctric . 
Ain. Tel. A Tel. 
Cons Sdiion... 
Int. Tel A Tel . 
Western Union. 

Alcoa. 

Aluminium .... 
Amer. Can ... 
Am. Smelting .. 
Am. Viscose ... 
Anaconda ..... 

Beth. Steel-- 

Boeing. 

Celanese. 


' 34*4 Chrysler. 60 61', 

49*4 Col. Palmolive .. 47^ • 46', 

! 42', Crown Zeller. .. ' 59*4 61 

45*4 Distillers Seag. .. 60*, 62*4 

46>4 Douglas. 31 ig i 31 

68 I 2 Dow Chemical.. 76*, 77'] 

95 Du Pont. 272 '2 279', 

561, I But. Kodak. 129 I 4 I30>4 

32<4 I Ford Motor. 6 OI 2 60'4 

r 61*1 I Gen. Electric ... 86', 87'i 

'31', ’ General Foods.. 87*, 84 

43', ; General Motors . I00<4 101 14 

55', , Goodyear. 48'j 48*, 

as*, I Gulf Oil. 58*4 S 8 *, 

57*, ! Heinz. SO'g 52*2 

41 I (nc. Bus. Mach... 422 424(2 

64', f Int. Harveater.-. , 86*4 ' 


Inter. Paper ... 1 36*, 

Kennecocc. 1 92*, 

Litton Inds..... i 75', 

Monsanto. ' 83^, 

Nat. Distillers.. 27*4 

Pan-American . 29 

Procter Gamble 84*, 
Radio Corpn... 33*, 

' Soars Roebuck . I23'2 

Shell Oil. 54 '2 

Socony-Mobil.. 35>4 

Stand. Oil Ind. . 85 

Stand. Oil N J . 87*4 

Union Carbide. I28>4 

U.S. Steel. 61*4 

West. Electric.. 41', 

, Woolworth ... 29*4 

Xerox. 116*4 


FRANCE 

Air Liquide... 669 638 

BanquedeParis 310 319 

Citroen. 130 131 

C. F. Peirole.. 219-Si 216 

Oe. G. d'Elect. 495 488 

Machines Bull. 155 

Pechiney. 202 

Printemps-: 225 

Rhone-Poiilenc; 323 

S.I.M. j 311 

Sainc-Gobain.. 243 

Usinor.I 137 

Index ... 89-7 

High.... 107 2 (13. 

Low . 85 4 (25.1 

Dec. 2f. 1963^100. 


GERMANY 

638 A.E.G. 508 

319 Bad'cho. Amlin. S54'2 

131 Bayer. S77'2 

216 Commerzbank. 487 

488 Deutsche Bank. 540 

154*5 HoechstFerb... 527 

214*5 Kundenkredit . 401 

220 Loewenbrau... 1,055 
322 Mannesmann .. 232*2 

312 Siemens. 553 

239 Thyssen-Huette 220 

135 Volkswagen... 527 

8-9 Hentattindox I06'0I 

.64) High . Iff-46 

.64) Low. 99-88 

Doc.31. J9S9-ml00. 


Scendard and Poor'a Indices (I94l-43«il0) 


47 4«* 

,"*** SdS.*- 

1...^ I Rat. 


85.175 79.100 Arbad. 


HOLLAND 

508 < 500 A.K.U. 4B4'4 489*, 

554(7 549(2 Amstfr.Roc.Bk. IFI. 66 SiFI. 67 

577'2| 567)2 Biienkorf. 806 I 792 

487 484 HelfuHlfiM .... I 465 ! 462 

540 I SSO'g Interuhif (n.50) :FI.208 |FI.206 5 
527 I 518 K.N.Hoegdven 593 1 ,! 593 

401 401 Kon. 2eiit-Ket. 918 I 921 

I, 055 I 1,055 Philip, <PI.25) . |FI.I60*2.Fl.t59-4 

232', i 232>2 Robeep (Fl.Sqi. IfI. 237 |FIS35 
553 ' 548i]| Themassen A D. 708 705 

220 ; 2191, Valaurop.,....lFL706 IfI. 69 6 
527 i 52S ZwanenWg .. 1.003 • 993 

76 0f 104 39 Indbtr JN7-8 346 1 

rf-46 (6,4.64) High...,. 156-4 (/5.f.64) 

19-88 <2,IJ64) Low. 326 5 (23.7.64) 

9-fOO. 1953^100. 

Fres. I Fret. gWCBBl , Kr. ! Kr. 

5,310 5.370 AlfaUvalB.-.. I 3IS | 106 

II, 250,11.300 I Aiaa . :...| 357 iSB 


42$ 

Yield 

25 

Yield i 

50 

Yield ! 

Govt 

! Yield 

lnduatri.il 

Vo 

Rani 

% 

Utilities 

% 

Bonds 

i % 

1 

88*81 i 

2-92 

47*65 

4-14 

72*11 

3*19 

87*06 

. 4-17 

89*12 

2-92 

47*64 

4-14 

72*44 

3*20 

87*16 

> 4-16 

1 89 77 

2*90 

47*77 

4*13 

73-14 

3*17 

86 95 

4-18 

1 89*67 ; 

2*90 

48*57 

4*06 

73*46 1 

3*16 

86-95 

1 4*18 

: 89-98 ( 

2*89 

49 33 1 

4*00 

73*68 

3*15 

86 95 

t 4 18 


“4215 Inidluasrials:—RighT Yb-ll'tO^ I2rif64),' " Low, 79*7^ (J»n. 2, 1944).' 


Finsider.' 824 , 78 

U Centrals... 110.000 9,50 

Mencecaiini... 1,690, 1.57 

Motta. 14,740 13,59 

Olivetti. 2.125 1.971 

Pirelli S.p.A... 3,739 i 3,46 

Rinascence.... 516; 49 

Snia Viscosa... ' 4,319 4.04 

Index. 436-39 410-33 

High.... 552-61 <3.t.64) 

Low . 382-92 (21.7.64) 

1950-^100. 


3.850 Bque.Nat.deBel. 11,250 , M .300 I Aiaa.1 

2.063 I Bque. Soc. Gen., 3AS0 3.830 ! Eiekirolux . 
1.739 Cockeriil -Ouf. 2,^8 1.980 ErlcsMnB.Ki 


1.739 Cockeriil - Ouf. 2,^8 
7BS I Esparance Long 4,020 

9,500 Hoboken.. 5,490 

1.575 I Innovation .... 4 |Ki 


14,740 13,599 Photo Gavaert, < 2,945 2.968 

2.125 1.978 Isidro I 1,100 1,050 

3,739 I 3,460 1 Soc. Generals.., 14.425 14,450 

516 490 Soflna I iA40 8,620 

4,319 4.040 ' Un. Miniere 1/10; 846 ! BS2 , 


1.980 ErlcsMnB.Kr.i0 
4.800 Slouid. BankM'. 
5,520 Sv.Cfllulosa^.. 
4.395 Sv.HandelsblMlc 
2.960 TffidKk.BKrJO 
1.050 Index .... 221 


Index.... 128*62 128-4$ 

High . 137*82 (f6.(.64> 

Lew. 125-02 (24.6.84) 

Dec. 31. /953-iOA 


Index .... a29'M 229-42 

High .238*74 (4.9.64) 

Low .I04*k (2.1.64) 

Dec. 29, (936^100. 


NORWAY . % 

BergensPriv'bIb 190*4 
1950-^KXk I Dec. 3f. 1953-iOA | Borragaard... ^. 4106 203'^ 

_ : _I Norsk Hydro .. I 252*2 2S2'i ^ 


Ex dividend. f Tax free. g Assumed average file. 7 years. |The net redemption ytaldi allow for tax at 7s. 9d. In £. || Ex capitalisation. f Eici^ghn. 8±fquivalantMl*0sterlin 

(e) Interim dividend, (b) Final dividend, (c) Year's db^nd. (f)To aerliest data, (f) Nat yield, (g) Ex all. (h) After Rhodesian ux. (I) To lataaS-daie. (n) Interim since reduAfd m passe 
(p) Resuliing from spl'* of Federation of Rhodesia A Nyasaland Stock. Japanese prices supplied by Oaiwa Secu'ities. Tokyo. Canadian 65 Stock Industrial Index supplied by the Montreal Sfbdr Exchange 


* Ex dividend. 


8 >^med average life, 7 y 
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High Low 


' tgtc' two"’’" 
'DhrMofMia.f 





40/3 31/6 

IZ'ii 93t 

162/6 125/- 

•1*4 93i 

26*2 i 21 

40/- I 35/- 

95/- 77/3, 


• 5 b into 

50 b > SO ,0 


S b 
20 c. . 
10 c 

4 C 
22*1 c 

8«ib 

5 a 
2*3 • 

; 7«2c| 


49/6 38/6 

72/- 56/- I 

20/6 I6/6>4 

31/6 26/8 

64/6 49/- 

24/1 ; 16/- 

51/9 40/- 

1, i 

6»/6 ; 52/6 

38/- I 26/- 

3Q/S ' 21/1 

27/- 20/1*1 

27/- , 14/4*5 

25/6 , 19/3 


12 c 6 a 

9' 0 4 a 

9 q 3*30 

Sc 4 0 

6*4 6 334a 

8<|b 3*1 d 

15 < 6 a. 

10 4 6 q 


tittTMCAL 8 RADIO 
AEI.£1 ! 

: eicc.II ] 

Crompion Parbinsort.S/- { 

DlliMt-AutomMlon,. .5/- 

, ,EA^iih Elactric.il 

■,Cai>qal Etoanc.£1 

C. A.>tnortc.£J 

1 FhlliilkLtinpWorM.lQfl. 

FIOMM.. . . . riO/- 

A. Abjrroila......^.^..£1 

I Thorn ElaetHdtl.5/- 

mDINEEIUIIG 
I B«bco^'* Wilcox....£1 

{ John Browb.£J 

Cimmall Lu'rd.S/- 

Intnrnu. Combust. . .ih 

Swan Huntu*.ill 

John Thoinpion.5/- 

Co¥antry daugo.... 10/- 
Alfr^ HarlMrt ..^...£1 
Acrow (Eng.J ‘A* ..*.$/- 
. Alliod Ironfoundars. .5/- 

Awirjft.£1 

BSA..10/- 

Gaorga Cohan.S/- 

Div^Ashmore.5/- 

Guoit Kaon.*-.,.£1 

Hood WHghnon.S/- 

J BiMORfd-f Marlat...5/- 

konojfl Chains.£1 

TuteTn vostments.£ I 

Vidlart'.£1 

Ward (Tho*. W.i.£1 

Wallman Smith Owan 5/- 
. WoodMI>Duclcliam.. S/- 
fOOD A TOBACCO 
' Alliad Suppiiars.... 10/- 
j Assoc. British Foods.. I/- 
Bovril.£1 

Intarnational Stores. .5/- 

RKkittKCsIinn .,ia/- I 
I Spillori,...5/- 

1 .I 

j Tfsco Storos.I/- , 

Britannic.5/- 

Commercial Union . 5/- I 
Equiiy B Uw Ufa .. .5/- I 
Ganaral Accident-S/- 

a uardian. 5/- 

igal D'Ganoral.... 5/- 
Northarn A EmpL.. .£1 

I FaaH.5/- 

PrusUntial ‘A’...V- 

Royal. .5/- 

Royal Exchanga ......£I 

NOfTORS A AIRCRAFT 

BirReid.5/- 

British Motor 5/- 

■ Jaguar Cart ‘A’.5/- ' 

RboiosM. *A' X Wd..4/- J 

Layland Motors.£1 

Brtilol Aaropimna .. 10/- 

Hawkar Siddaley.£1 , 

RoJIs-Rwea.£1 ' 

Dowty Group.10/- 1 

Dunlop Rufabar .... 10/- 

Josaph Lucas.£1 

Prauad Staal.5/- 

Tripiax Holdings ... IQ/- 
PAKR A NEWSPAPERI : 

Intamat. Pubtiahing. .5/- 1 
News of ^ World..$/- i 
W.H.SmWASon‘A*.£l 
, Thornton Org'n. ... jS/- 

' Bowater Papar.£1 I 

British PrlnUng....iJ/- ' 

:. iunal Pulp ...5/- i 


, Prict, K4ea, 
(Oct. 14. Oct. 21, i 

, 1964 1964 

T '"i- r 

f 47/- 45/3 

173/9* 70/4*3* 

j 13/6 
6//6* 66/9* 

26/2*4* 26/-* ■ 

143/6 143/- < 

w'lsr'.' 


viaid, 

Oct. 21. Cover 

.J y* 

"4-42 ■ *4 

4‘26**t\‘2 > 

1 



,4)4 Al% 

M/9 n/3 

t lO*,* i I0'.<- 

ho'* 

23V ! 23V 

37/2 . 37/- 

79/3 , 77/9 


5-M ' I 

i‘3l -1*4 

fso 2 

5*13 ' f»4 

iS8- ,Jj 

VDl a . 

4*63 1*1 

4 09** M> 


i*46**' 4*4 

|:»1 i’’ 


j Colvillei ..£1 

t'Dermart Long.£1 

Laneashirt f tael.£1 

South Durham.£1 

, ScaelCo.ofWalas....£l 

S warta||4<to79i ,...£1 


33/9 30/9 

27/41 1 I 24/6 
25/9 , 23/» f *709*1 \ 

22/6 20/6 9'76**i ... 


34/7*1 ' 31/^ 
34/9 ' 30/6 

33/- 30/6 




^ .*94Niiat. 1964’ 

"1 A. ‘1 i' I 

I**’;® '■ 

■ w - 

Sl^ . 46/3' ' 

% ' 

24/9*. 20/6 

■WxW'‘\ 

; 11/- .21/- I 

nii »^6^ I 

IS7-' a?*, I 

42/6 1 30/- ! 

223/9 ,196/3 , 

i 2/3 lW^^r*j i 

l?7^6 ' 9B^f*3 

tIOQ/- : 81/9 . I 

IW^T*3 'iS2^6 . , 

«;6 * 

14B/3'-|IM/J ;i 

■ HJ/fv i*t9?ro*3'! ^ 

:Sr' 

50/9 ' 40/1 ! 

W V' 

n;ji*/ 7 / 10 *, 
21/4*1 , 16/11*4 
72/9 , ' 65/- i 

21/- . 10 / 11 J 4 I 


Lfesc Two 
Dhrldarxto 


ORDINARY 
SrOCKB v 


PrtcY, PrlifT 
\0tt. 1^4 Oet.2f, 
1 49«4:. 1964 


Oct. 21, Cover 
1964 


i-rtwih. 1 jww';; 




immm t 

; 8^*:“;;;:;:;;:'?^: S'/J 

I Gest«tner/A\i.S /-1 20/9 

t Gfoxo.10/-» 38/7*, 

1 HarrlseniACr.DefdMU 51/- 

; 

I Mecca‘A’. 

t NationalCafioifli ..».£! 

\ Powoll Duflryn. •. ...10/- 1 22/7 *1 
Rank Organisation.. .$/» ! 3S/ff 

I Schweppis.; 14/IOIr 

: Stars ‘li?V.S?- 22/9»4 

I Itaaday.5/-' 21/1 

1 - 

I Unilavar 5/-I 34/- 

I UnWaYarNV....,r»2fl* MO 

r United Glass.v/.S/-| 13/3 

I United Molasses.... lOA >31/9 

NINES * 

I Angie-Amorican,... 10/.^ 207/6 ! 

> ^niolid. Gold Fididt £1 94/^ I 

I Qoneral Mining.il IIS/-'' 

> Union Corporation. .2/6 93/- 

1 Frqe Sutq Gbduld... 5/- lOB/l *1 

> W.Oriefontain.10/- tl/iora 

I Western Deep *A'.... £1 45/7*a 

r Western Holdings .. .5/-If M/3 

I Chartered.15/- 1 49/9 

; SlsJis^lKSSlt^ 

; TtnmiyHn Cons.. ;.t0/- Ml/6 
I. ,Oq Bears Oafd. Rag. 5/- J30/i0ii 
; tntarnat. Nickel .. .n.p.v. 9J76 

> London Tin.4/-1 22/1'a 

i RT2.10/. i 32/7*, 

> Tronoh.5/- , 24/- 

SNIPPIN6 \ ( 

I AngleNorness.il ^1/- 

> , Brit. A’Com’wesIth. 10/- ; 19/6^ l 

: Cunard.£1 1 16/OV : 

I Furnau Withy.£1 31/3 

»,PAODerd.£1 31/- 

: Royal Mail.£1 tl.«ll*4| 

> TEXTU15 i 

I j English Sewing Cotron 5/- I0/I0*j * 

I ' Courtaulds.5/- , 22/9 1 

> 1 Wait Riding WorftM.£l 67/- 

I Wroqicombnrk.£1 23/7*2 

: 1 Viyella Int....5/- 18/3 1 

TRIWTS A PROPERTY I 

( Allignee Trust.$/- 26/3 j 

I BET 'A' 04fd.5/- 57/4*j . 

• Cabla A Wiralaas... .5/- 18/7*) 

I Philip Hill...V" IB/6 

) Industrial A C9cnar4r.{/- 3^9 

> City Centre Props.;..V- 37/- 

f city Lond. Real Prop.. £1 72/6 

I . Land Socuritiaa.10/- J9/9 

' i 

I : Cons. Taa A Lands ...£l ' 46/9 

I I Jokal (Assam).£1 J' 25/- 

I I Highlands A Lowlands!/- 3/4*) 

I 1 London Asiatic 2/-‘ 4/- 

I ; United Sue Berong .. .£1 50/3 


I-1’= 

,}| il: 
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MONEY AND EXCHANGES 



London 


D«pMlt r«iM 

7 4a!f%* fMtiet: 
CiMrIng Unks.... 
Discount heuMM ... 
Locftl iuihorlctM... 

3 mon^' fiserf: 
Local tuthorhiM.., 
Pinanci housoi .... 
Coll mofioy: 
Cloartng banks' 

minimum. 

Day*io^ay spread.. 


Morkot sllicount rotoo 

{3 montM): % 

Troasury bilk.., 

tank bills. 4’t-4<s,s 

Fino trad# Mils,, 9*4*41^4 

lurk-doNor dopoalM; 

7 days’ nocico... 

3 months'. 4‘4-4*4 

luro^atorlinf dopoalM 

£ 1 Paris): 

ys’ notica... 4V4’a 
3 months'. Sij-Va 


Now York 


Trooaury Mila: Horirot jm|mp; 

October M. 3'9i Bank bills.. 3-75 

21. 3SS Carts, of daposli. 3-BO 

Forward cover (3 nientiis'): 

Annual interest cost, US dollars .. ^n-l'is 


Covorod ArkHroflo Margins 


Treasury kills. 

Frime bank kills. 

■ uro-dollar/UK local 

authority loans. 

■uro-dollars/Buro-sterlIng. 


In favour of; 

London . 

London. 


New York . 
London .... 


These covered erb/trogs morf/ns show the dilfortntiolo in 
rotos on the ftartieulor sttHlng and doUar ossets. os adjusted 
for the cost of forward otchange cover, shown abort. 

TREASURY BILL TENOER8 


Date of 

Amount (£ million) 

■ 1. 

Tender 

. 

Offered 

Ap^plied 



a. d. 

74 2-3« 


39 3.000 0 

52 3.010-0 

43 3,030-0 



1944 

July 17 230-0 

24 230 0 

.. 31 250-0 

Auf. 7 250 0 

14 250 0 

„ 21 260-0 

..28 260 0 

Sept. 4 ; 260 0 
.. Ill 260 0 
,. 18 260-0 

25 260-0 

Oct. 2 260 0 

9 250 0 

16 2SQ-0 


* On October I6ch tenders for 91-day bills at £98 16s. 5d. 
secured 44 per cent, higher Mndert being allotted in full. 
The offer hr this week was for £260 million 91-day bills. 


MONEY MARKET REPORT 

T he average discount rate on UK three- 
month Treasury bills moved up sharply 
by IS. 3 . 75 <L to 94s. 4.69d. at last Friday's 
tender in London in the wake of the swing 
to Labour in the eketion and the release df 
the poor September trade returns. The dis¬ 
count houses syndicate slashed its agreed 
bid by to ^^9^ ifis. 5d., the first change 
in the bid since July. As total applications 
were downs however, the syndicate stiU 
managed to increase its allotment of bills to 
44 per cent of its applications from 41 per 
cent the week before. The average rate of 
discount on pi-day US Treasury bills also 
rose at Money's auction in New York to 
3.592 per cent, after having slipped to 3.580 
per cent the week previous. 

The key arbitrage margin on exchanges 
of three-months Euro-dollars deposits 
against United Kingdom local authority 
loans, which had swung sharply into New 
York’s favour the week previous, narrowed 
slightly to per cent in favour of New 
York, as local authority rates also moved up 
last week. However, an increase in the cost 
of forward cover, for the third week run¬ 
ning, further wUttled down the existing 
margins in London^s favour on covered 
swaps of three-months Treasury bills. 

As was the case in the exchange markets, 
mounting political uncertainties and the dis¬ 
appointing British trade figures had—by 
past standards—only a relatively moderate 
impact in the London gold market. The 
gold price rose to a two-year high of 
$35.12J last Friday. But in subsequent 
days demand fell back steadily and by the 
fixing on Thursday the gold price had 
dropped 1} cents to $35.10^. 


Bank of England Returns 


THE ECONOMIST OCTOBER 24, 1964 


LONDON CL08INB EXCHANGE RATEG^ 


Effective Limits October 14 October 21 


ysi. 

Cenedian $ .! 
french Pr.., 
Swisa Fr. ... 
Beliiif) Fr. . 

Dutch GI4.. 

W. Ger. Dm. 
Italian Lire . 
Swerftth Kr. 
Oaniah Kr. . 
AunrianSch. 

* OfRclai limits, 


13- 621-14-027 
11-94-12-547. 

137-06- 

142 05 
9-98VIO‘28!i 
ll-«7-ill-36S 
1725-1775 

14- 2714-14 70 
I9-06»2-I9-62 

72-25-73-34S 


7 78W,* 

2 99iu->,4 
I3-637s^4>« 
12 OMa-ia 
138-1212- 

I 7 'i 

10-01 la-}! 

1 1 06 it- 3 t 
I 739-'2 
i4-385|r^t 
19 203a-Sa 
7190-93 


178 ‘ 4 ->i 

2 99'a-i4 

13- 64-14 

I2 007«-0I»b 
I38 07'2- 

12'^ 

iOOi-44 

II 06-1 i 
I7-3834-39>4 

14- 36-14 
I9.29'4-'j 
71-88-91 


Three Months Forward 

United States $. "i 4 -*iac. pm ! 

Canadian $. 'i-3ac. pm j 

French Fr. 2-1' 2 c. pm | 

Swiss Fr. 3 - 234 C. pm 

Belgian Fr. par-lk. dis 

Dutch GId. I3.-M.C. pm ' 

W. German Dm. 2^a-23apf- pin : 


IcaUan Lire.il3ii-l4i2ilradis I 

Gold Price at Fixing 

SparSneex.: 35-10-12 

Investment Currencies 

Investment $ CLondon); % pm 1 I2"i6 ! 

Securlt)r £ (New York): %dis( 0-2 

8UD6ET CASH FLOW 
Exchequer Returns 


34-*ac. pm 
"la-’iic- pm 
2I4-I34C. pm 
3 I 4 - 3 C. pm 
par-Sc. dis 
I- 34 C. pm 
2^a-73apf. pm 
lO-l I lire dn 


£'000 

Estimate 

1964-65 

April 1, 
1963, 

CO 

Oct. 19, 
1963 

April 1, 

1964, 

to 

Oct. 17. 
1964 

Week 

ended 

Oct. 

19. 

1963 j 

Week 

ended 

Oct. 

17. 

1 1964 

Ord. Bovenue 

Income Tax.... 
Other Revenue. 

3,043.000 

4,412.000 

926.435 

2.162.876 

1.050.910 

2.335.815 

16,725 
68.1941 

19.755 

86,112 

Total. 

7,415,000 

3.889.3II 

1,386,725 

H.9I9 

I05J67 

Ord. Bapend. 

Supply Services. 
Other. 

6,549,000 

839,000 

3.069.680 

432.355 

3,192.956 

480.043 

89.300 

943 

113,200 

573 

Total. 

7,188,000 

1.502,035 

3.672,999 

90,241 

113,773 

"Above-line" 
or Deficit ... 

Surplus 

4l2,n4 

287.274 

5324 

7306 

"Below-line" Expenditure' 

299.205 

356,037 

62.013 

nils 

Total Surplus or Deficit 

7lT,f29 

HUH 

67337 

49,024 


Non Market Borrowini 

Net receipts from : I | 

National Develop. Bonds | — 92.621 

Tax Reserve Certiftcates. 73.710 94.673 



Defence Bonds. 

Premium Savings Bonds, 



92.621 

73.710 

94.673 

-6.400 

- 8,500 

6.518 

- 32717 

21,500 

29,600 

953281 

175,677 


434j -2,496 


^Net rapaymencs to the Civil Concingeneiet Fund £1 million in 
1964-65 compared with net repkymenc of £3 million In 1963-64. 


BUILDING SOCIETIES STATISTICS 


Despite a further fall in the net inflow of funds building societies 
in this country lent more moocy to house buyers in the September 
quarter than in any previous months. Advances were £49 
million higher than in the coriesponding period of 1963 and total 
advances of £809 million in the first nine months of 1964 were only 
£40 million less than die total amount advanced during the whole 
of 1963. At the end of September societies were committed to 
lend to home buyers a further £286 million. 

Gross receipts fell for the Second successive quarter while with¬ 
drawals continued to rise, but the nine month total for net savings 
of £392 million is well ahead of the £340 million in the same 
perM of 1963. The societies* liquidity was pwially helped by the 
repayment by existing borrowers of £i3S nuUioG which became 
available for re-knding to new borrowers. But the liquidity ratio 
now stands at 14.8 pet: cent, against x6.s per cent a year ago. 


KepiMcrad m • NewikWwr. AuthmUwd •• M»U. Po« 5F?*- 

Mcvripapcr Ltd.. ii 25 9t. Irnien'S Siwet. ];.ondon. &.W.I. TelkphOM 


SAVING AND LENDING* 

(£ million) 


Quarters 

Saving 

Aeceipts. 


Net receipts. 

Londing 
Advances.... 
Repepmena . 

Funds 

Liquid assets, 


Liquidity ratio, per cent 17-2 16-' 

* Figures for ell British Building Societii 


0) 

1963 

(Ii) 

(i») 

(0 

1964 

(ii) 

(iii) 

235 

239 

257 

318 

293 

274 

Ilk 

133 

142 

158 

164 

171 

119 

f06 

IIS 

160 

129 

103 

M5 

212 

248 

225 

287 

297 

8k 

101 

114 

MO 

126 

115 

681 

691 

697 

762 

749 

713 

3.968 

4,089 

4,219 

4.S44 

4.702 

4,831 

17-2 

/6-9 

/6-5 

16-8 

/5-9 

/4-8 


Based on actual results of members of 


Building Societies Association, which represent 77 per cent of toul. 


Frlm^ In fciurtand Iw bt. Ctemeiiift Prevt Ltd.. LMdoit. C.C.4. PuMtuhed hy THe l-comnua 
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THE ECONOMISTDTHIS WEEK' 




VJt Jr r ^ 

'S'-'' ' ’ ? 


AMERICA WITHOUT A CHOICE 

Senator GoMwater is undoubtedly going to be thoroughly 
beaten in Tuesday's i^residentiai election in the United States. 
But in repudiating him the voters will not always be repudiating 
the conservatism that he represents nor eigHessing thisir un* 
qualified enthusiasm for President Johnson pago 479. 


THE PROGRAMME MEIDEO 

A further series of suggestions on how Labour, without 
departing from anything that can sensibly ^baHed e socialist 
conscience, could best modify its pdf^ne tth eie(M; housing, 
transport and other matters in advence of next weett's; Queen's 
Speech paga 471. 


HOW AM^RICMHS VOTS 

Splitting the ticket is expected to be prevalent in the American 
elections next week ppga 4S2 and may prevent several 
Republican candidates for Senator and Governor from being 
swept away on the Goldwatar tide papa 482. Mrs Johnson is 
a real help-meet page 4t7. Vyoshingtpnians vote for the first 
time paga 487. Campaigning with:..pgpcoifn paga 4M. 
Results will be knowii almost before tha;pbll8 close paga 4M. 


TO STOP THE BUEbmO 

Britain's 15 per cent surcharge on irhported manufactured goods 
has in effect doubled the average British tariff, andjrHBde Britain 
into a highly protectionist country overnight. The. Government 
would have been much wiser to put its main emphasis on giving 
incentives to exporters instead piga W7. 



ECONOMIC MEASUREtf 

The emphasis on proteetidhist rhea^ras in the. Government's 
balance of payments decistons Js to ^ deplored. But those 
who are protesting alt over the vwrid'ara shobting'at the wrong 
target. Britaiii is in its present, mfos because the governments 
(this one apd the i4st) have lietljhfed not wisely but too well to 
those who have aigued', against < any tampering with exchange 
or interest rates paigalQl. .^.Close look at the ctHintrieemost 
hit by the import lesfdddbhs lit on iMijpi 811 ahd armitl^er at 
the categories of Britiidi impbits effected appears bn pa|p 814. 



-iHE PRESTIGE PROJECTS 

If Mr. Wilson is to find funds for some of Labour's social projects, 
something's got to give and it is likely to be the most expensive 
of the scientific developments now in hand. The supersonic 
Concord airliner and atomic energy look like being the first 
victims because they offer the biggest immediate savings. 
There are technical reasons why it might be no bad thing to 
wind up Concord at this stage, but the Labour Government 
must beware of becoming wholly destructive and throwing out 
the right kind of "prestige" projects along with the wrong 
page SI 2. 


tABOUR'S ATLANTA ( 

. ' ... , ,H'n, I: 

If the Labour Governmeot'f hf^ Steps Ni are any 

guide to those that will foll0W; , tha. odds take 

Britain into a meaningful Nato nublOar fpree^ TjNs Would in 
effect create a new Atlantic alliance within , Now that 

the obstacles to this era gradiially fadinig) iakA of a real 

clash with General de Gaullo loom laig^ ttta.wlrrter could 
produce the biggest events in the West stnce l^ia on British 
entry into Europe page 469. 





WHAT HAPPENED TG Rlit , 

Russia's new leaders are etill grappliqg With tlwjtMMrray in the 
communist world created by their ibMb iwnoval of Mr 
Khrushchev, Most east European partiis have ttccepted, more or 
less grudgirrgly, the "explanation"'elrasdy.gjyep, but ataewhare, 
notably in France and Italy, the comrnubm are etitt. 'far from 
satisfied page 491. 



LETTER TO MR GMITH 


White Rhodesians can choose between tWo gambb^. They can 
back a rebellion against Britairi .;tl^t OpuM bonciatvably end in 
white control over a qew indept^eotlMabi,' bat more 

probably lead to ifihi^ 'ahd b.i(ick.G«ntrol. . iOr/ tni^.‘^ do 
nothing, whicH pWlft Nee lead to black Ih a much 

longer run'poi^ .v-/''-'.f v'i(,, 



PftANZ-JGGEF GTRAU88 

In an interview with our Bonn correspondent, the former west 
German defence minister gives his views on some basic issues 
of European foreign policy page 486. Harr Strauss's impact on 
the German political scene and the present turning point of his 
own political career are discussed on page 488. 


Some of our readers seem to think that The Economist 
invented Professor Liberman. We trust his fetter on page 488 
wiff persuade them that he exists. 




Whaf8 the name to remember for memory? AMP^ 


Since the beginning of the magnetic recording Industry, 
Ai'npt‘\ has been the pioneer and recognized leader , . . a 
..ot'id leader in thp development ot ne\y memory storage 
rciuipment and engineering knovv^ho^v. Ampex research 
aruj engineering mlioduced the revolulionary Videotape'^ 
'<Clevi;ion rororder (ViR) \o the Mevisfon industry* Now 
this recorder is an dispensable piece of equipment In 
n^ost of the Vvorld’s :Icvision slalions. And long before the 
Videotape receder, Ampex professional audio re* 

corders had set t'ne ^landard for broadcasters. Even _ 

stereophonic tape rtcording, common in many nssi 
liQi.'.eii today, was pi^.ioereci. ihy AnTpex. In the area 

**?■ U. CO’pc.'t^f.Cri 


of science and Industry, Ampex leadership plays a major 
role. The majority of high-performahee instrumentation 
recorders carry the Ampex trademark. And Ampex-^ne 
of the world's largest prodircers of digital tape transports 
and core memorles-ns also a leader in the rapidly growing 
computer field. As a foremost manufacturer of magnetic 
recording’s common denominator—magnelic lape—Ampex ^ 
has the unique distinction of being the only company 
providing magnetic recorders, core memories and 

_ tape tor every application. V\^rite to: Ampex Great 

J=»I4 Britain Limited, 72 Berkeley Avenue, Reading, Bcrk- 
shire, EngJand.^Tqlephqne^ Number. R^ing 


srt «»NI> 1 l..\ss PIJSIAI.I I l)K lUt II 0\0\tt\l P-VII? •\r NI ^^IKK. K.Y 
Vuhli^hrd t'.'ii Smirj.ij nr v-tuo nmo u i(cwr m I r>nU»«v I iiirl.iiul. 
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Liberman in Person 

Sir —In connection with the discussion in 
the Soviet pess about the role of profit, 
you wrote (August 22nd, page 705) diat it 
was not very clear [from an article in 
Pravda of August xyth] how a system of 
' economic guidance * can be reconciled with 
any kind of c^tral planning that 1$ more 
than merely indicative/* 

■ Permit me to try to introduce some 
clarity. Central planning under socialism 
does not|;mean that every detail of produc* 
tion has to be dictated &om above. Of late, 
heads of a number of enterprises have been 
given broad powers and opportunities to 
display initiative. Let me offer clothing fac¬ 
tories in Moscow and Gorky as an illustra¬ 
tion. Total volume of output in these 
economic areas is fiaced in money tt^s fay 
the central plan on the ba§is of an ^lysis 
of such factors as increasle of populauon, 
^ purchasing power and the, share or income 
that goes to buy. clothe, and raw material 
resources. The plan does not fix exactly 
what styles or sizes clodies the factories 
are to put out. These are stipulated in 
contracts between shops and factork». 
Prices are spcified in the contracts on the 
basis of the average pnrices fixed in govern¬ 
ment price lists, but taking into considera¬ 
tion the newness of the item, its attractive¬ 
ness, convenience, packing, and $0 on. 

The success of a factory’s work is judged, 
first by how Well its wares sell, and, second, 
^by the profit level. True, this system has 
been introduced experimentally, but it has 
proved its worth and will be extended to 
other industries soon. It is quite compatible 
with the principle of central planning of the 
ba^ic pre^rtions and rates m development 
of the economy as a whole, and ctf individual 
branches and of ’gdl^aphical areas. It does 
not weaken chntral planning, but rather 
strengtbenait, as planning bodies 

of detailed control, permitting them to con¬ 
centrate on planning technological progttss 
and scientific research. 

A factory’s profit cannot be appropriated 
V its heads or by the collective as a whole, 
.arge investments out of the profit are made 
only under the central plans, but with con¬ 
sideration given 10 the factory’s proposals. 
A certain share of the profit goes for 
incentive premiums to the personnel. But 
these premiums are a form of socialist 
remuneration according to labour per¬ 
formed ; they do not create owners of private 
capital. 

Free enterprise and the spirit of enterprise 
are not at all the same thing. There is 
plenty of scope for genuine enterprise under 
socialism. 

The “ resistance ” which you say my 
recommendations met in 1962 did not sprihg 
from the conservatism of particular indivi¬ 
duals, but from the fact that the whole of 


this complicated problem had not been 
worked out in our economic science 
practically. Notwithstanding the arguments 
of my opponents, I was afforded the oppor¬ 
tunity m testing sqr proposals in practice. 
Today sudi opporjtumtjes are being further 
extended despite the contrary viewpoints of 
individual economists, however hi^ a post 
they occupy. These conditions have ^en 
created for Soviet economic science since 
the 20th Congress (ff the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union.—^Yours faithfully, 

Yuvsei Libkrman 
Kharhar Staio JJmversity 
[Profcfuior Libcrihan'B own article in Pravda 
of September !20th was diveussed in The 
Economist ioi September 26th, page 1213] 


Spanish Sahara 

Sir —^Therc is in the text of your article 
(October 17th) a historical error. It is not 
on the question 6f the borders pf the 
Spanish Sahara that a diplomat-Jover y 
Tovaj>—committed suicide, but on Rio Muni 
in Equatorial Africa. There is also in the 
report a glaring contradiction: it is stated 
trnit *‘Wmher the Spanish taxpayer will 
ever sec anything for his money is a mopt 
question,” while a few lines later it is recog¬ 
nised ti^t one of the world's richest 
hosphate deposits has been found in the 
ahara. Finally it surprises me when your 
newspaper criticises Spain for clinging to 
barren soil just for the sake of historical 
traditiem, or, as you say, Don Quixotism, 
when at the same time'Britain is hanging 
on to a rods like Gibraltar—which from a 
purely financial point of view is certainly 
bad business.—Yours faithfully, 

Otto von HABsauKG 
Pocking UrStamberg, Upper Bavaria 

Pools and Fixed Odels 

Sir—T he main part of your article (October 
17th) was fair and lucid but it was surely 
wrong to imply in your final paragraph that 
the form of tax on fixed odds betting intro¬ 
duced in the last budget is equitable. 

In fact this tax has placed fixed odds 
firms at a grave disadvantage compared with 
pools promoters, for as you rightly point 
out the pools promoters just cannot lose. 
They deduct the 25 per cent tax from their 
total receipts, retain some 29 per cent 
promoters’ expenses and commission and 
distribute the balance. Come what may, 
their gross profit is 29 per cent of turnover. 

In contrast, fixed odds firms setting their 
prices in an intiensdy compeiitive market 
often made ” thumping ” losses over a whole 
season even before me inlposition of the 
tax. In the present situation they have to 
pay 25 per cent of their turnover in tax 


even though they make so pftifit at id|l. This 
is surely not equitable. 

Our own eitserienoe is that dtaspim 

price war ” which, has led to the abning of 
uiaocxmomic prices, sdWver has dedined by 
about Qne’<d&d siiioa .the imporiden of the 
tax. So fiitf this afaasoo w 
trading loss whic the Piandellibf has 
received from us a sibh iuio six 

figures. In these (^umsianciehll:^ odds 
football in its present lorio continue 
to operate profitably. Atready a mmber of 
small firms have gone of Msinesa. 

It is surety a basic principle of taxation 
that the Exchrauer caipot continue to 
collect taxes indiimnitely from finns making 
losses, yet thb app^ to be what is 
attempted with the 25 pjter cent tax on turn- 
over« An equitable could of course be 
charged not on ttirrtoypr’ ;but on profits.^ 
Yours faithfully, j. Coral 

London W% 

Grammar Schools 

SiR-^Your proposed solutiDfi tO; Bristol 
grammar Mmm/dispute complet^ misses 
one of the majpb points in the ar|d^t. A 
compreh^ve school is, by definition, one 
whidi includOji children ^ ail levels S)f 
ability, vetoe some form of selective 
secondary cdiiCarion e;^ti side by aide with 
a so-called cotnprehepsive sys^epi, it in¬ 
evitably results in ** creaxniitt off ** of 
the academically mOst able children from 
the comprehettuve school. ,l%is has been 
clearly demonstrated in Coventry, foi* ex¬ 
ample, where a mixed system has been in 
operation for some years. In a report 
published last year, the Assistant Educa¬ 
tion Officer of that chy wrote that 
effect of this ditytion on the comprehensive 
schools is,.. most marked..., They are 
deprived of the clemqit that be exr 
pe^bd to set the po^ in ;a(;ademk pursiiitsii 
pamcularly thok pupils who not bnjly could 
take, their studies in their stride but haah 
tinie.and etiergy left over for additional 
extraneous responsibilities in boththc housss 
and the school. . . . This dilution of their 
intake limits appreciably the development 
of sixth form work [and] it is at this stage 
that the head teachers and staffs suffer from 
a feeling of disappointment and frustration.” 

Judg ng by the statements of members of 
the Bristol education authority, one of their 
aims is to prevent a similar situation from 
arising in ihcir city. From an educational 
p«)int of view, they may be right or they 
may be wrong, but please do not let us 
have any more nonsense about building up 
“a sound comprehenMve secondary 
system” alongside direct-grant, or indeed 
any, grammar. schools. It may be a sound 
secondary system, but it will not be com¬ 
prehensive.—^Yours faithfully, 

Wokingham, Berks Ghoffri-y Warnhr 




Ktw > rd I m Of NAliirdl H tor> - New i ork 


Allied Chemical Is part of NEW ZEALAND 

Allied Chemical is worldwide 

« 

in Gr«a( Britain, as alsawhars, your Allied Distributor 
is a local businessman who knows your needs. 


luf»|iMn OSm* AHiad Chtmical SA. S. Rue de la Poate, Monaco, Pte. do Monaco 
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In Great Britain 
your Aliied Chemical 
distributor Is 

KinesleyftAeith 
(Chemicals} Ltd. 

Rex House 

38 King William Street 
London, E.C.4, 

Mincing Lane 1101 

A-C’ Psiyethylenes 

Harmon’ Colors 

tbethano Chemicals; 

Baker t Adamson ’ 
Reagents and 
Fine Chemicals 

Anhydride Curing Agents 

Aerosol Propellants 

Dyes . 
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Progress is the ahilify 
to make ideas ivork 



Say a-a-a-ah 


The complicated business of checking 
faults in aircraft electrical equipment can 
now be carried out without removing the 
equipment from the plane. 

A new device, called Trace, not only 
locates faults instantly, but even checks 
itself for faults before passing judgment. 

Trace (short for Tape Recording Auto¬ 
matic Check-out Equipment) is a product 
of Hawker Siddeley Dynamics, part of the 
Hawker Siddeley Group - an industrial 
enterprise which possesses a diversity of 
skills spanning virtually the whole field of 
technology. 

And this diversity is matched by 
growth: from a turnover of £68 millions 
eleven years ago to a current £336 mil¬ 
lions — proof that the Hawker Siddeley 
Group Is geared to meet the growing 
demands of a technological age. 

HAWKER 

SIDDELEY 

16 ST JAMES S SQUARE LONDON SWI 
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The operator's ehu'n - am! \oine iinits of an /V6D Series voiHfimer in lite hm L:^n>itud. 

Invisible mastermind 

speeds a mass of different jobs through an 
I.C.T. 1900 Series computer automatically 

(and all at the same time) 




However big Ihc computer’s work load is. ‘Executive' (a special 
J.C.T. master program) will find the quickest, most economic 
way of getting through it. In doing so it reduces human error 
to a minimum (and even gives the operator instructions!). 


It notes the priorities and requirements of 
all the programs, and allocates time on tlie 
oentnil processor and peripherals accord- 
iogily. It transforms control between pen- 
phmls» and between them and the central 
pitooessor* And It does this so that no part 
of the machine needed by any of the pro* 
grama is ever idle. One job may have top 
priority^ but work on the less important 
ones can still go on. 

« # # 

iaV.li*cadlslk»tlsaAwithmas^ 

iectelgias. this IsaA ms fM e sta bWilm fl 
wllb tile lilas and Orim 



1. IMp It IMO teto « omiiwi 
liBi liiraiimaitt 

tnpM pddPtoal 
, needs «9mand. fir the dm 


work requires more peripherals than the 
ccmrul processor can coi’ic with you 
Change it easily and quickly foi the next 
largest In the series, and go on uning the 
fame perip/ierals, (The featuie that ti^es 
it possible for all the p^phcrals to mile 
with aU the processors is called Stqiulard 
Interface.) 

a. lagelllnBaterMwIUiilie 

^•WSorlwoMy? 

Ves*^Uugdy because programming b 
•iinine. There is a wide range of program* 
mbi languages to choose from and the huge 
LCT. library of commercial and sdentilSe 
sub*T0utinea is available to you. And* Pf 
€oum, with the 1900 Senes-a TMOgram 
written for the smallest processor will work 
on all the others. 

3. WMdooallfMlY 

Tyidcat i^siniw ftmie 

to i73iMnp tnott. Mimrtifn 
feotal eernoiolih kb nmngedL 


4. When can I have one delivered? 

Dcii\crics start within a >ear 
riK new I.C.T. 1900 Series gives busi¬ 
nessmen and sciemtsts exactly wiuii they 
want in o computet series-now, and lor 
years ahead, tt is fully competitive technt* 
cally. It IS LCT.'s linn belief that no com¬ 
parable series has a higher productivity 
per £ invested. And H can be seen now. 


I.O.T. arc eager to answer any enesttons yon 
Wini «e aak aiamt the 1804 lisi^ 



akni yen tain to ymir ease tidg^^ 

oitoiwntoM 

aawik Widniot get yonr setoetiiilrtoaKmlii 
' ‘ aMciniWfIkM 


tOr ask lor 
nH aitot^flcattonif 


11‘C-T 



4 

( 
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fiiiim ALa Now everyone can have xerocopies I 

rinni 106 6116666 $ 61 Ihats the promise of the new^ 

Rank Xerox* 813, a remarkably com- 
A|i^ YAMiif Of A PiMilttV pact machine specially designed for 

UI6 I|Q|IH AwIvA 9I"I vll|llwr smaller organisations with limited 

space and lower vdume of copying, 
rtjii Mfiiiif The Rank Xerox 613 Incorporates 

S|lilll99 IIW IIBW 019 all the important features of the 



/ 

Now everyone con have xerocopies 
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ixtremely successful 914: dry copy- 
ig of anything written, typed or 
Irintod in any colour on to your own 
)ond paper. 

And like the 914, it will make the 
.amestartlingdifferenceto the sharing 
)f information in your organisation. 

X«)o< leQiSlvrnd tiade maih of Ranli Xoron LlmltMl. 


Toall users of the Rank X6rox914 
If your output of xerocopies is ex¬ 
ceeding the capacity of your 914, 
you will find the compact new 813 
a useful auxiliary to keep work flow¬ 
ing smoothly, even during peak¬ 
loading. Ask your secretary to clip 
this coupon for full details. 


J.?.?**** WefiUla) Limited, 14-M 6t. Portland Slioel. W.l"^ 

MUSoum NtO. 


• lull Information on the Rank Xe>DX 813, 


Name A Poalltoni..,..M.,^ 
(3 ^<CK Piumf) 

Co'iipany . „., 

Addioaa 

A aivliion within the 
Rank Organl^hon 
/P.ntly owned kvMi 
'<vivi Coruoulini. 
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Mr. stock the Shopkeeper 



Mr. Stock the Shopkeeper believes in personal service. That’s 
why he chooses 'Northern & Employers Assurance’ for his family. 


Happy families everywhere find a good bargain 
in ‘Northern & Employers Assurance’. They 
give the finest service obtainable, including a 


range of policies so wide that they can handle 
all your insurance needs. And they’re eneh 
friendly, helpful people to deal with. 


' t 


Toull be on good terms with the' 

NORTHERN& 

171lfPT AVPPfi 

ASSURANCE 

. . . . ' . .. . 

thoe OHome 1 nfaeittia, LendOB. SAn^^nbsnDlMi WituMi TftiHFffflilii ROA. 
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The Programme Needed-—H.471 

C^MAIHNTAKV 474 

Britfiin and the Ambs ; Aden ; Slindow Cabinet ; 
China and Arms ; ZambHi; Economic Affairs ; I'he 
Teclinocrais ; Japan; Poland. 


THE WORLD 

AMERICAN SURVEY 

Alherica without a Choice .479 

America Votes—Tueaday, November 3rd ; Other 
Elections in 1964 ; Splitting the Ticket; Swim¬ 
ming Against the Tide ; Third Party Story She 
Came ^cause She Cared ; Vote for the Capital; 
Qtizens for ; Popcorn Piper; Instant Rcsulci. 

INTERNATIONAL REPORT 
Communists March on Moscow 491 

Russia ; Russia and France ; Germany—I ; Ger¬ 
many—II ; Malta ; Alto Adige or South Tyrol ? ; 
Nigeria. 
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Back to the Study .501 

Bu^ness Back to School; Still, Small Voice; A 
Song in Their Hearts ? 


BOOKS 

Spreading the Gown .504 
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Mr Wilson's Correctives.509 

How Many Prestige Projeas ?.512 

BRITAIN 514 


Ihe Economy; Import! After the Surcharge; 
Capiittil Gooda; Consumer Goods ; Wool Rational¬ 
isation ; Resale Price Maintenance; Barley Beef; 
Hawthorn Leslie ; Machine Tools. 


INWRNATIONAL 522 

Kenne^ Round; Britain's Surcharge ; German 
Can ; Top Air Lines in 1963 ; European Shipbuild¬ 
ing ; Coocrolling Mer^s ; New Zealand ; Workers' 
Shueholding; Saudi-Arabian Payments; Con¬ 
sumer Tests. 
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Stock Markets; Company Meetings; Sidney 
Flavel; Fireworks ; London Merchant Securities ; 
Chartered; Tory Directorships; Freehold Land 
Finance. 


Stock Prices aad Yields.....546 

Money and Exchaiigos ..548 

Annual Postal ^ubacriptloo by ordinary mail UK 


To Stop the Bleeding 

S l'CKIK markets perked up immediately after last Monday’s econopue' 
measures, on the assumption that perhaps in Mr Wilson’s administra^tion 
Britain had got a conservative government after all. The City naturally 
expressed its relief that here was no trumpet of Germinal, no soiund of the 
tumbrils toiling up the terrible way. But the real question is whether there 
has been Hall enough of a bloody revolution. The Government has done just 
sufficient greatly to annoy foreign countries, but hardly anything to enable 
Britain to sell more competitively in international markets which are going to be 
made more difficult for u$ as a result of that annoyance. 

The centrepiece of the new measures is the tempe^ary 15 per cent surcharge 
on the price of all manufactured imports, which has in effect doubled the average 
British tariff and made Britain into a highly protecdonist country overnight. 
This has been backed only minimally by an average subsidy of per cent for 
exports, through a rather pedandc system of small indirect tax rebates. The 
Government would have done greatly better to put the emphasis the other way 
round, and concentrate mainly on encouraging exports instead. There are 
apparently two reasons why it did not do so. One is the belief that export 
subsidies would have offended, even more gravely than does this sudden slashing 
protectionism, against the letter of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
and of other intemadonal trade treades. The obvious answer to that k, so 
much the worse for the letter of Gatt and other intemadonal trade agreements. 
It really is important to start rethinJdng the logic behind them. 

When a country runs into balance of payments difficuldes, it would be vastly 
more sensible for international organisations to allow it a controlled waiver to 
use temporary export subsidies (which serve to increase the flow of goods moving 
into intemadonal trade) than to sponsor the absurd doctrine that it is slightly 
less disreputable to impose protectionist dudes or import quotas (vriikfa serve 
sharply to restrict intemadonal trade). This is the more important now that, by 
other and less formal international agreements, major trading countries like 
Britain seem to have felt forced to de themselves rigidly to a fixed exchange rate 
—with an immutability that central bankers treat as a matter of nadonal honour, 
but that must make Keynes and other would-be monetary reformers of yesteryear 
roll over in their graves. Those who think that the intemadonal and 

trading system has been brought up to date should ponder cm this 
where a country, whose internal resources are not overstrained, has tfaou|^ it 
most diplomadc to meet an external deficit by falling back on the beguiling^y 
comfortable sofa of protectionism by import dudes (once it was the McKenna 
dudes, now it is the Brown/Callaghan ones). This is just the son of sofa that 
liberak down the ages have preached that it is most important to avoid. 

The other reason why the new team in the Treasury building has pieferzed 
heavy import surchiuges to heavy expon subsidies, one may guess, is that these 
will increase Exchequor revenue while expon subsidies would reduce it This 
raises the complic:aied question of how far the tiew measures really can be 
sharply differentiated from the old methods of what has been io derisively 
called stop^. Labour politicians are convinced that dicy axe very different; 
but neitber they, nit tfai^ wh6 are already saying that these steps will now 
ctnainly have to be Mkmed by a tough budget, give much evidence of havmg 
thought this probleTh out. On the tax-cutting side of the packaged i> ts expected 
















that the export rebates will eventually reduce industry’s tax 
bills by about £^o million a y^r, but it is difficult to see much 
of the saving showing up in tax bUls that companies will actu¬ 
ally be paying before the financial year 1966-67. By contrast, 
the import surcharges are already in effect, and will from now 
on affect the availability or raise the price of s(Hnc £1,360 
million a year of foreign manufactured goods which have 
hitherto been flowing into British factories and shops. 

In so far as surcharges reduce the availability of foreign 
goods, they will heat up activity for British business; in so far 
as they merely raise the priccaof things that Britons insist on 
going on buying* they will just dnw money into the Exchequer 
and thus reduce activity in British business. At one ghastly 
extreme, if everybody went on buying just as many foreign 
manufactuires as before, the net eff^ would simply be to 
withdraw into the Exchequer over £200 million (i.e., T5 per 
cent of £1,360 million) a year of purchasing power from t|ie 
British public; this would be sdmost as sharp a stop-go 
measure as Mr Sclwyn Lloyd’s use of the regulator in 1961, 
and would still leave Britain in an appalling balance of pay¬ 
ments crisis. At the other extreme, if everybody switched 
from buying these £1,360 million of surcharged foreign goods 
to buying British substitutes, this would be fine for the im¬ 
mediate British balance eff payments, but would drive the 
internal economy into a state of raging demand inflation. 
What will, no dwbt, happen is something in between. The 
Gov^emment’s own very rough guess is that perhaps something 
13 » £200 miUion of the present £1,360 million a year 
affected imports will be kept out; and ttet Exchequer revenue 
may increase by about £170 million a year (i.e. from the new 
15 per cent duty on the remaining £t,i6o million). 

If this hajqpened, we would have £170 million less of pur¬ 
chasing power in the economy chasing £200 million less of 
available goods—^which would be a very small addition to net 
demand inflation in Britain. But the margin is so tiny, and 
the guesses involved so wildly uncertain, that the arithmetic 
of stop-go now really hangs mainly on what one thinks will 
happen to domestic investment. Judgment depends on 
vriiethcr one thinks that private invekment will now be higher 
than it otherwise would have been (because industrialists will 
cast their eyes greedily on newly, if nominally temporarily, 
protected markets); or whether one thinks that real invest¬ 
ment will now be smaller than it otherwise would have been 
^because industrialists are gloomier than they were three 
weeks ago when they did not have a Labour government, or 
because they may hold up whole investment projects because 
key foreign machinery has become temporarily and marginally 
more expensive, or because of some other of the bewildering 
confidence factors which form the fourth dimension in modern 
economics). 


W ITH so many uncertainties, the only sensible rule for 
the new Government is not to fix its strategy for the 
next budget too rigidly in advwce. Meanwhile it should 
press formud determinedly in the two other fields of economic 
pdicy where action is really and urgently needed. The first 
of these fields—made more vital now if Britain is ever to 
escape from protectionism and yet avoid devaluatwa-^is 
incomes pdicy. Ekre the lack of teal initiative on Monday 
was a great disappflikitment. The Prime Minister, Mr Brown 
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and Mr Callaghan (who ate now respectively the Mr A, B and 
C of British economic policy) met the trade unions and the 
Federation of British Industries at Downing Street, but 
apparently without presenting anything that approximated to 
a detailed set of proposals. And on Tuesday Mr Gunter 
referred the docks dispute to a consmittee of inquiry, under 
Lord Devlin, with fairly |dain tenits of reference please to 
recommend a big wage increase in order to buy off a strike. 

What is needed now is an immediate firm statement that the 
Government would prefer to stand up to strikes rather than see 
average w^e settlements in excess of 3J to 4 per cent a year. 
It would thm in our view be legitimate for Mr Callaghan, at 
the same time as he introduces the small November budget 
needed to enact the new import surcharges, to insert two 
appeasers for the trade unions: a variable unearned inconteS 
equalisation tax, which could trim back increases in total 
dividend incomes to the average increases marked by wage 
incomes; and an Amerlcan-style capital gains tax. What will 
not be sensible—but what Mr Callaghan might dangerously 
do—^is to use this November half-budget to increase the tax 
on profits in companies’ hands, even in advance of the formula¬ 
tion of an adequate policy of wage restraint. Labour's entire 
future record will depend on whether it secures an 
annual growth rate in the economy of 4 per cent or more^ 
Any anti-company bias in its tax policy at this delicate stage 
of the confidence cyde could have a quite crippling effect on 
the long-term trend of private investment, and thus on the 
growth rale it will be able to achieve. 


T he second field in which Labour needs to be called to 
action is that of interventionism for greater efficiency. 
There were some of the right noises in this week's white paper. 
It is right to welcome the decision (see page 512) to look 
again at “ prestige ” Government expenditure of apparent^ 
low economic priority, such as the Anglo-French project for 
the Concord airliner—although one suspects that this may 
be mostly a device for asking the able new Aviation Minister, 
Mr Jenkins, to run a tough gauntlet of unpopularity, so that 
other more socialist ministers may have more room to inflate 
their welfare programmes indtscriminaiely. It will probably be 
right to establish a price review body, even though the 
Federation of British Industries does not like it. It is altogether 
welcome that the white paper has empha.sised Labour’s 
determination to inciease transfer grants and severance pay¬ 
ments, in order “ to make it ea.siei for workers to change their 
jobs in accordance with the needs of technological progress^; 
even though there is little evidence yet that Labour is go^ 
to do more here than bring forward proposals that the Con¬ 
servative government had left behind in its pending tray. 

This last suspicion hangs over all the economic measures 
announced this weric. They are civil service measures of a 
sort already played with by Mr MaudUng, and they were 
chosen in ^ belief they perhaps would not annoy anybody 
too much. The danger is that they may therefore prove to be 
expedienu that do not alter anything very much cither. Long- 
nut'solutions are not likely to be achieved merely by a new 
mixture of Whig men and Tory protectiomst measures. 
(Motuky’s economic measures, and the dangerous holaiKe of 
payments situation which Labour has inheritedt are discussed 
in more detail on pages 510 to 512.) 
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Not So Insular? 

Labour seems more favourable to a meaningful compromise on 
Nato’s multilateral nuclear force than seemed likely before the election. 
This could mark a turning point in the policies of the western alliance 


T O jiidgj by its first ten days in office, the Labour Govern¬ 
ment is determined to shou that it too is infected by 
the new Olympic spirit coursing through British veins. 
I'hc extent ot the payments deficit has ;umed the floodlights 
on to the effortful field events of the Government’s attempts 
to staunch it. But by comparison the visit of the new Foreign 
Secretary, Mr Patrick Gordon Walker, to Washington with¬ 
out even waiting for the lesults of the American elections was 
a dramatic sprint. And his statements, however deliberatdy 
vague, do look like a real attempt to let a little movement of 
thought into the stiff old body of British foreign policy, thrown 
into a cataleptic trance by the French veto on Britain’s entry 
into Huropc and then by the pre-eleaoral period. 

In normal circumstances, Mr Gordon Walker’s firsi words 
on taking office, to the effect that "^we regard our relations 
yrith the United States and the western alliance as the sheet 
iiuchor of our policy ” might be a mere traditional bromide. 
But witii crisis brewing over the reform of Naro and the multi¬ 
lateral nuclear force (the MLF) these are not normal circum¬ 
stances. Given the priority accorded to the MLF in Washing¬ 
ton and Bonn, such words can only mean a willingness to 
tackle the business seriously at last: “ We will not delay or 
cheat." Though the very fact of talking does involve delay, 
jlmosT certainly into the spring, the new tone by itself is 
refreshing. Mr Gordon Walker’s emphasis on equality among 
the tun^pean allies suggests a more realistic approach to 
Hurope and lo west Germany in particular. The time has 
c^mc, with the growing strength of Europe . . . ix> find some 
way of getting a real sharing bciwceai the United States and 
the other allies.” I'liis is the political heart of the matter, 
and it is a step in the right direction that the Foreign Secre¬ 
tary should be genuflecting at the right points. 

Labour proclaims two priorities in its defence policy. One 
'and how heartening this is. and how hcartcningly different 
from vvluu niighi have been not so long ago) is the primacy of 
the Atlantic alliance, as the one way of strengthening Anglo- 
American relations now that the special relationship is largely 
dead. This implies a collective approach to major western 
problems. The other is the renunciation of the “ independent ” 
deterrent, in itself and as the spring of impossibly independent 
policies. As the idea of unilateral renunciation has quietly 
dropped out of sight behind the facts of Britain’s economic 
investment in nuclear arms and the indifference of foreigners 
w'ho were once supposed lo be influenced by Britain’s 
example, this too leads, as it should, to a collective approach. 
One cannot help feeling that Labour is more able and even 
anxious to heal the great Atlantic rift than would have been 
a Conservative administration, tied down by its sub-gaullists 
and its love affair with the “ independent ” deterrent. 

The question now is what can be built on these new 
assumptions. The Labour government, still affirming its 
oppositiem to the MLF ** in its present form,” seems vrilling 
not only to reorganise Nato's strategy-making bodies (it has 


long been willing to do that) but also to commit all Britain’s 
nuclear forces, in one way or anorhe^r, to Nato command 
(which is new). That at least is the impresaion given by the 
kite that the new minister of state for dtsarmament flew in his 
last days as defence correspondent tsf The Tithes. In an 
article on Cktober 23rd he wrote that the new ^vemment’s 
advisers were thinking of putting all Britain’s ** nuclear ” air¬ 
craft (the current V-bombers and the TSR-ls, if they are 
developed) into the mix-manned sector of the Nato force, and 
of assigning Britain’s projected Polaris submarines to the 
'' multinational ” part, that is, to have them entirdy British- 
tnanned but still under Nato’s general command, (Against 
this, the Ml.F surface fleet hitherto pushed by the Americans 
and Germans would be cut, possibly by ball). More radical 
still was the suggestion about the way in which the forc'e 
should be controlled. The idea of a “ double veto,” Ameri¬ 
can on one side, and on the other a European one collectively 
arrived at by some form of voting procedure, would, if 
confirmed, mark a revolution in Labour thinking. 

I'hcsc ideas show infinitely more awareness of the realities 
of the debate between the Americans and Europeans than any 
previous British suggestions. They admit, for instance, what 
is almost certainly true, that the only way of ensuring an 
Atlantic victory over the nationalist spirit in Europe is lo leave 
the dour open, at least theoretically, to a potential European 
deterrent. Thin is the one way to answer the gaullist argu¬ 
ment that the MLF is merely American integration.” The 
German government could not leave itself open to charges 
from its domestic opponents that it hitd cr)mmkted Germany 
to raise large funds for a force the use of which would be 
permanently subject to the American veto, while the smallest 
country in Europe could also veto aaion. A colkctivc 
approach answers this difliculty and still makes it impos?r{bto 
for one, or even several, countries to drag the others after it 
(or them) in a slap-happy use of nuclear force (assuming this 
would ever be likely in any case). 

T ru]^, such an approach still leaves major questions open. 

To keep Britain’s most effective deterrent—the Polaris 
submarines—wholly out of the mix-manned sector of the Nato 
force would suggest to those Europeans who would be totally 
mixed-manned that Britain still wanis to be “ in and out ” 
at the same time—with the plebs but not of them. And one 
can hardly imagine rhat those members of the Labour cabinet 
who bitterly object 10 the very idea of a nuclear force which 
might, they feel, help fhe Germans and hurt east-west talks, 
will give way without a murmur. They can hardly block 
action aliogethpr, but they could insist on a specifically British 
veto on any decisions. Mr Gordon Wailker has been particu¬ 
larly careful not to commit himself, and nothing will be 
decided until after the Prime Minister's visit to Washington 
in December. 
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Neverrbdess, if the new ideas mean anything at all, they Erhard $ right-wing German opponents with arguments to 

do suggest that a red attempt to find a solution to Nato's force the chancellor off his Atlantic course. If the MLF is 

problems may, at long last, be under way. If the Government set up and a new Nato virtually created, French third-force 

agreed on anything like such terms, the Atlantic partnership policy will be virtually bankrupt. A withdrawal from Nato 

would be given the most powerful impetus it has ever had. would, if anything, increase the pressure for others to establish 

So would Britain's prospects of joining the European common the MLF. The General must, if he means to riposte, counter 

market, whatever Labour's coldness of manner to the Euro- in other fields. An obvious one is the common marker itself, 

peans. British commitment to a collective approach in nuclear If France went on strike in the common market and froze it 

matters would impress the continental Europeans as a historic into suspended animation, Herr Erhard s critics would have 

change of policy. With Britain inside a potential European a field day showing what a lamentably confused and clumsy 

nuclear community and France inside the European economic European he was. It would kill all hopes of European political 

community, the door would be left open for Britain to join a union, so dear to Herr Erhard. It would also put paid, no 

European political union. doubt for ever, to the Kennedy round. And the Russians now 

By contrast, the present discussions on Britain's part in the seem to be giving the General new material for frightening 

tiogularly .boUow plans for political co-operation (still not the Germans (see page 492). In short, things may be brew^&g 

published) with which the Six are anxiously fiddling about, up to the first real trial of strength within the Atlantic alliance 

•re pretty secondary. All the same, to express indifierence since General de Gaulle threw down his gauntlet with the veto 

here would be a gross mistake. And, at the other extreme, on Britain's bid to join the common market early last year, 
it would be equally unwise to try to horn in on the discussions 

between the Six ; for, in the present state of tension between \ t present, it is vastly bard to see just bow far each poten- 
tbem, it would be interpreted as the British veto on the pro- tial contender may be ready to chance his arm. If Herr 

ceedings that Mr Gordon W^alker has said he wishes to avoid. Erhard decided to take a meaningful step towards a decision 

The sensible course is to insist that the Six must do nothing on European cereal prices, be might be able to short-circuit 

to close the door on Britain's chances of making a decision a crisis with surprising effectiveness. For the alternative to 

on Europe at a later date, while blessing the consultations silence, for the General, would then be wild ripostes arousing 

between the divided Six. They are in fact so divided that their more alarm than sympathy in Germany and the rest of Europe, 

con^tations commit them to little or nothing beyond a vague But it will be hard for Herr Erhard to give way on agriculture 

European aspiration. so near to the general election next autumn. One can foresee 

The real danger developing in the Atlantic area is the fear a stormy wimer even if the actual tempest is averted, 
of a major campaign by General dc Gaulle to prevent the What is certain henceforth is that Britain, for the first time 

MLF, or any successor, being set up at all. The French for two (or, one might say, fifteen) years, is likely to be a 

attitude has shifted from feigned indifference to outright major factor in the outcome. If the Labour Government is 

opposition now that the British Government can no longer really determined to strengthen the Atlantic alliance, it is hard 

be relied on to halt the proceedings. And since the French to doubt the result. If it seems to wait on other peoples' 

farmers' leader, M. Deleau, has come up with a statement decisions, as British governments have done so often in the 

disaiq[>roving of General de Gaulle's latest ultimatum to the recent past, it may well become just a passive (or rather active) 

1 Six on agriculture, one is bound more than ever to suspect agent of western uncertainty. The fact that for once there is 

I that the ultimatum is related more to a potential crisis over a choice is a mark of the influence that Britain can gain by 

the reorganisation of Nato than to cereal prices as such. the mere prospect of contributing to the collective purposes 

It has been clear, ever since the angry visit the General paid of the alliance instead of opting out into a pipe-dream of a 

ID Bonn in July, that he has been trying to furnish Herr world after Britain's heart. 


Letter to Mr Smith 

If Rhodesia’s prime minister wants to keep the white man on top 
for as long ^ possible, his best course is not to declare independence, * 
but to stay put and leave Mr Wilson to do the worrying .... 

JDcdT Ion MCC plays next in South Africa. (May it lose, heartily.) 

The writer of this letter is a white South African ; the But the point about the MCC is important. It underlines 

idea is to tell you, in straight southern African pivate the fact that your Rhodesian whites arc mainly English- 

language, the facts of life as they look from London right now. speaking, and that many of them are recent immigrants (and 

Tuesday is a good day to begin—that was the day Harold former Labour voters) from Britan. You know as well as 

Wilson made public bis private message to you of Sunday, anyone that all this stuff about first and second^ generation 

with all its warnings of what Britain would do if you declare Rhodesians is at best one-tbird true: the majority of your 

independence unilaterally. It was also the day the MCC won white population was bom outside Rhodesia, 

its match in Salisbury by five wickets. Now don't get this What is true is that your white Rhodesians are kith and 
vm>ng, boetie, I’m not bringing in cricket here in hopes of kin of the British, and this is a very strong card in your hand, 

turning you soft on the British—and, anyway, we both know The British can hardly come in shooting in these circum- 
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stances—not without a far worse losing cf tempers all’ loimd 
than is 3fet in sight. But just bear in mind the faint lislc; 
de Gaulle did in the end get tough with die Frenchmen of 
Algeria, and American presidents have begun to get the habit 
of sending in troops when there is trouble in the southern 
states. Kith and is perhaps your strongest card, next to 
your anny, but you can’t count on it ail the way. 

And wMe we ate deating away wdiat is not real, let's for 
goodness sake have no more talk about the will of the people 
being eiqiressed through the chids. Man, have you forgotten 
that this hit of diatp pracdOe was used by British governors 
for half a century before the wind of change ? 

It is all very well to tell your own voters that a good kalAr 
is the old kind of kafiir (sorry—^munt to you), the one who 
has respect and no education; they probably don’t believe 
it either, but they like to hear the words. But you yourself 
are not such a fool as to believe that a gathering of govern¬ 
ment-paid chiefs like last weekend’s indaba would express 
anything but your own (pinion. 

Especially since you bribed them with promises that tliey 
would keep their traditional power, and locked them op for 
four days while your army and air force thundered through 
its exerdses in t^ir chiefly eardrums. God, man, have you 
^ Rhodesians let your chiefs get so out of hand that they needed 
all that to bring them to say ja, baas ? 

So let us come to present-day realities. No African 
rebellion is going to overthrow you, and it's a million to one 
against the British or the Commonwealth or some band of 
Afro-Asian lunatics starting a proper war against you. And 
if anyone does, you may give them as good as you get. 

So why not declare independence and be done with it } 
Listei^ I'm telling you, mw, Nkrumah would kill himself 
laughing if you did, and Kaunda and Nycrere and Tom Mboja 
and the whole lot of them would be hugging themselves if 
you did. In your own Unguage, it would open up the black 
floodgates and all your white positions would be swept away. 

Here is why: Wilson, in his message, warned you that there 
might be a total trade boycott if you do sbove up your own 
flag; and that means tobacco. He only used die word 
“jeopardised” about your trade with Britain; but 1 can 
tell you, because I am here and have talked around, that Labour 


is almost pathetically angry and determined on diis issue, and 
has now got itsdf into a position where its own pride and 
prestige demand that it go—iq the words of your defeated 
qiponent, Royboy—“ the whole hog ” on economic reprisals. 
And Sir Alec is backing Wilson, as you know. 

You say, so what; thr tobacco will get sdd, to Australia 
and Japan. Well, I wouldn’t advise you to count on Menzies 
when it comes to treason; he feels even more strongly about 
the Queen than yoor new immigrants who talk about “ home ” 
when they see pictures of Buckingham Palace. But, for the 
sake of argument, let us say there is only a flfty-flfty chance 
of serious economic warfare being waged against you, and 
that, by becoming Verwoerd’s client, you mi^ cVen Win. 

The trouble is, this is not the whole of it. Tbere would 
be one hcU of a fuss at the United Nations, and aU sorts of 
people would recognise some crazy African government-in- 
exile, and your own businessmen would be up in arms (you 
have already begun to hear from them, one gathers). The 
net result would be chaos, political, economic and, perhaps, 
in the sense of a general breakdown of law and order, militaiy. 
You know as well as anyone this can only benefit the blacks. 

But suppose you do nothing. Suppose you declare that, 
after all, you don’t need to take independence. Then, man, 
you have those kafiirs (sorry again, munts) iu what you really 
do see as their proper place, don’t you: underneath. Britaia 
will try to call a amstitutional conference, and will offer you 
economic aid as a bribe to get you to let more blacks qualify 
as voters, and will quote one UN rosolution after another at 
you—but it won’t go much further than that. Then you 
will be left alone, as you have been in the past, to ban any 
newspaper you choose to call subversive, and to keep Nkomo 
and Sitholc rotting in jail, and to have your policonen bash 
the townships into submission at suitable intervals, and even, 
if you arc circumspea, to whhde away the existing Afncan 
vote. I grant you, just like the other course—the unilateral 
declaration—this one too is going to lead to black government, 
but, in this case, only in the far end. And, between you 
and me, most people over here who know Nkomo (and a 
good many Africans who know him) wouldn’t mind a delay 
at least long enough to get a change of nationalist leadership.. 
So, jong, it's all yours. To get it, just shut up and sit down. 


The Programme Needed—II 


l^is second instalment of suggestions 
for the programme that needs to be 
initiated hy the Labour Government 
ranges quite largely (though not wholly) 
over fields where stated Labour policies 
are most open to criticism 

L ast week’s article discu.ssed the main uapcraiivcs for 
Labctur’.s general economic policy. This week’s article 
deals with its policies for sted, the land commission, bous¬ 
ing, transport and odier matters in advance of next week’s 
Queen’s. Speedi. Whece Labots appears to be politically 
studt with a policy, whidi we regard as damagiof^ as with 
Steel nationalisation, an attempt has been made below to 


suggest the changes that could help to minimise the real 
fears felt by liberal-minded people, without (as we see it), 
offending any but the most doctrinaire part of the socialist 
conscience. But, more generally, die aim has been to. 
suggest tlic most positive and exciting reforms that, should 
be placed on the agenda of Labour minister., with even the 
must ditticull jobs. 


Stool Nationalisation 

0 shadow of a rational case has been pm forward for the 
wholesale nationalisation of steel. 'I'hc division among 
sectous commoitators is: between those who believe that this 
nationalisation will do a great deal 6f harm and those who 
believe that it will do only a litdc. The Economist tests some- 
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where between these two views. At the very least Labour 
should agree to leave a sizeable competitive private enterprise 
sectw of the industry in bemg, and (most important) should 
allow free entry for private enterprise newcomers in the 
future, if they turn up. In an industry that is liable to change 
consideraUy in structure in the next few decades, this is vital. 
It is equally vital, incidentally, not to cut the chance for all 
steel companies (including sute-owned ones) to diversify into 
alternative materials if economic logic eventually points that 
way. 


Th* Land Commission 

HE Land Commission, Labour’s proposed tool for 
acquiring the freehold of all building land as it comes 
up for development, threatens to be a major drag on the 
rebuilding of Britain. The prospect of nationalisation and the 
impossibility of knowing beforehand the price the Government 
would pay in each individual case would effectively discourage 
private development and slow up the supply of land. Since 
the idea of establishing a Land Commission is now politically 
important to Labour, the best course would be to establish it 
mainly to purchase parcels of land needed for schemes of inte¬ 
grated development, mostly for public schemes by local 
authorities. For land that is to be utilised for private 
development Labour should drop the idea of compulsory 
natioiialisation, and be content to levy a '* betterment ” tax 
on property sito where the value had been increased by the 
grant ^ planning permission or other public action. Such 
a charge diould be over half but less than the whole of the 
value of the increase. 

In the long run a more satisfactory and positive system 
would be an appropriate form of site vdue taxation (at present 
favoured only by the Liberals). A committee should be 
apptwted to look into the best way of doing this as soon as 
possible. 


Housing 

HE Queen's Speech will specify the Government's inten¬ 
tions towards the Rent Act, and its promised aid to owner 
occupiers. These threaten to be measures that will increase 
the general shortage and under-utilisation of accranmodation, 
and enable new owner occupiers indiscriminately to bid up 
the prices (ff an unchanged number of houses. But Mr 
Crossman hinted this week that the speech would also put 
forward more positive encouragement to new private building 
for rent (which he does not seem to regard as incompatible 
with rent control) and even said he saw no harm in profits 
being made this way. A contrast to the Conservative govern¬ 
ment’s gingerly handling of this issue would be as welcome 
as it would be unexpected from Labour. It is good that a start 
has already been made In devising improved means of local 
authority finance, including a *' basic reformation ” of housing 
subsidies. Reform should go the> whole way and replace a 
system of sub^dles attached to particular houses by one that 
gives direa cash jj^ts to particular people in need of help, 
whether they are p council or private accommodation. 

Finance, plus the operation of the Land Commission, will 
be the key problems in Mr Crossman’s declared intention of 
giving immediate priority to rebuilding decayed towns, in 
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which Labour sees the local authorities playing a far greater 
and mote comprehensive part. This should include a thorou^ 
overhaul of the standards and methods for subsidised renova¬ 
tion of older houses. 

The target of building more than 400,000 houses a year 
depends, as rlw Minister said this week, on “energetic 
change ” in the building industry. He should consider new 
forms of gingering, siich as some special shot in the arm to 
industrialised methods of building (capital allowances or other 
special tax allowaiKes ?); and direct government competition, 
patdculaily as a builder of rented houses, through the National 
Building Agency. 


Town Planning 

PTER a short period of hesitation, the existing town plan¬ 
ning machine is now apparendy to remain firmly inside 
Mr Crossman's Ministry of Housing and Local Government. 
But Mr Brown’s field of regional economic planning must 
embrace co-ordinated physical planning—and existing local 
authorities cannot be left out. The regional administra¬ 
tions proposed by Labour, before the election, for 
co-ordinating policies and for broad planning of land use 
should be set up quickly. They should be answerable to 
Mr Brown, at least until the new machinery can be related to 
new democratic units of regional government i this last point 
—^a really radical reform of the whole structure of local 
government—^is at present favoured only by the Liberals, but 
if Labour lasts through a whole parliament it should at least 
try to start things moving in this direction. At all levels, the 
ability to plan comprehensivdy and carry out development 
{dans promptly will profouncUy affected by the form of land 
price control adopted. 

A team should be set up to look at the pressing problem of 
the shape and purpose of the green belt, overdue for an over-^ 
haul, ilus should indude the relationsfop of recreation space 
to urban areas, as well as whether the present green belts are 
in even approximately the right jdaces. 

From the start the Government should be prepared to think 
in terms of creating new cities, or groups of cities, as well as 
individual new towns. Large scale renewal of old cidcs must 
be parallel to this, but not alternative to it. No doubt it is 
too optimistic to suggest that Labour should set up a royal 
commission to look into the possibility of The Eemomist's 
pet scheme for eventually shifting the administradve capital 
of Britain from London to a brand new Canberra-type city 
in the North of England; but we can see no other project; 
that would be half so effeedve in offsetting the present and 
growing economic dominance of the London-Midland region 
compared with the rest of the country. 


Transport 

HE appointment of Mr Fraser to the Ministry of Trans¬ 
port has not suggested that Labour's transport policy is 
likely, to be a very imaginadve one, pardcularly as the party 
is committed to slowing down some of Dr Beeching's railway 
reforms. But Mr Fraser should have one excellent brief to 
work to here. In April, 1963, the magazine Socitdist Com~ 
mentary had a whde issue devoted to a socialist transport 
policy with which any radical could agree. It divided the 
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problem between “ transport within cities " and “ transport 
between cities and recognised the importance of social cost 
arguments as applied to the first sector, and the proper place 
of the Beeching economic approach as applied to the second 
sector. Even more important it went firmly against the custo¬ 
mary socialist bleats about “integration'’—which usually 
mean an assumption that rail is a socialist means of transport 
and road traffic is a beasdy capitalist invention. 

More specifically, the government should: 

1 Set a watch on the relationship of national transport 
policies with plarmed urban growth over the country as a 
whole. Use ^ new regional administrations to rationalise 
the pattern in their areas. Recognise that within conurbations 
the argument is between public and private transport, not 
between different sorts of public transport. Let each city 
take social costs into account as much as it sees fit, while 
recognising that the railways are just another operating body— 
like the buses. Do all it can to speed the land-use and trans¬ 
port surveys which the local authorities were asked to 
undertake after the publication of the Buchanan report and 
provide technical assistance in processing these and in apply¬ 
ing their results to develoixnent and renewal policy. 

2 On long distance let Dr Beeching compete as unfairly 
as he likes. For example, reverse the recent decision forcing 
Bridsh Railways not to be beasdy to coastal shipping, and 
make it clear t^t there will be no such further protection. 

3 Do nothing about road traffic licensing until the Geddes 
committee reports, and accept that document even if it proves 
to be a bravely and-protecdonist one. But in the meantime 
put out (as Mr Marples had started to do piecemeal) a com¬ 
prehensive set of regulations for lorries; not only a regular 
annual test, but also a minimum power weight ratio of lo 
BHP per ton (as in Switzerland). 

4 Recognise that tourism can be for many areas a major 
growth industry, and plan the roads there accordingly, rather 
fthan waiting for freight traffic to build up to justify motor¬ 
ways. Just as the Italians have an Autostrada del Sole for 
their depressed south, Britain needs an Autostrada delle 
Nebbie for the Scottish Highlands and Cornwall. 

5 Be thoroughly bold and bloody-minded about road¬ 
pricing. In other words, price urban road space not only for 
parking, but far travelling as well; and, since major road 
works have up till now been quite largely for the heavy lorries, 
look closely at the real costs these impose on the road system 
and tax them accordingly. Mr Callaghan can then relieve 
export business of the extra cost of this tax, under the new 
tax rebate scheme he has introduced this week. 

< 

Social Reform 

S OME of the best things in X^abour’s manifesto should be 
inserted into the programme for the first session of this 
Parliament next week. The bill to establish a British 
Ombudsman should be given priority, and the range of com¬ 
plaints which he can listen to should not be artificially limited 
in the bill itself. The death penalty is an obscene anadironism 
which should be abolished by a private member’s bill, to 
which the Government should give both time and the services 
of pariiameiuary draftsmen. Lord Gardiner’s tffice should 
get on with unsctamUing the overlapping complextto of 
statute law, and presenting to Parliament (desirably in the 


Lords) a series of consolidating bills that would simidify the 
general body of statute law, even without substantially 
changing it. Because of certain things that happened in the 
election. The Eamomist is now inclined to support Labour’s 
proposed billTo make systematic incitement to racial hatred a 
prosecutable thence—despite certain anomalies that could 
follow it. The causes, rather than the symptoms, of racial 
conflict in certain areas should be attacked by spending extra 
money on schooling, social services and housing in those 
areas, as Mr Crossman has already proposed. 

Long-term prisoners should be enabled to undertake 
genuinely productive work—and to earn a genuine wage for 
doing it. Their earnings should help both to support their 
families and to aid their gradual resettlonent in the com¬ 
munity. Finally, three other recommendations to Labour in 
fields where reform is badly needed : 

] DecinuA Coinage. A promi.se made to the French in 
i8oo—in return for agreeing that the nou^t meridian should 
pass through Greenwich—is still unfulfilled. Fulfil it; and 
do so with coins a good deal more sensible than those recom¬ 
mended by the Halsbury Committee. The present coins which 
make holes in all our trouser pockets are a symbol of national 
lethargy. 

2 Hire Purchase. Conservative legislation coming into 
effect in January will serve only to perpetuate the present legal 
nonsense. Allow the finance houses to break from the 
Victorian relic that tics them to the dealer; allow them tomake 
personal loans directly to the consumer. This means that 
someone must be given the specific task of sorting out the 
mess centred on the Moneylenders’ Acts. At the moment the 
problem is shunted between Board of Trade, Home Office 
and the Treasury. 

3 Money Transfers. By all means speed-up the Post 
Office's present system making money transfers, but 
remember there is little point in establishing a full-blown 
giro system that will need subsidising for lack of customers. 
However, leave the clearing banks in no doubt that unless 
they start serving the public properly—^for a start by opening 
when they are needed—then the question of establishing a 
Post Office giro may have to be' reconsidered. 
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COMMENTARY 


BRITAIN AND TflE ARABS 

Travelling Lighter 


C OSTiKATuiAMMi hiinsL'lf and his. a>I- 
leagucs for nor having to cari 7 thz 
albatross round' their hecks, Mr 
Gordon-Walker has looked forward ^ ro 
bccicr relations with the Arabs and with 
Arab nationalism. Arab natiooalist.s^ as 
represented by Cairo, have been coolly un¬ 
impressed. Their response has been to 
catalogue what they coitstdcx is wrong 
between Britain and the Ar^b coimirics, 
and U) emphasise that they arc waiting on 
the Labour Government^ performance to 
put things right. The problems piled up 
in its in-trays cannot, they imply, be 
whisked away in a flurry of good intention. 

Possibly the Arab resj^nsc has been over- 
sceptical. If Britain’s policy toward the 
Arabs is to be dug out of the sand, it is 
essentui that the change of attitude should 
be spelled out. The Conservative Govern¬ 
ment, able to adapt with equanimity and 
grace to change and loss in other areas of 
the world, seemed in the Middle East to be 
weighed down with prcjudlices that should 
have been shucked on long ago. The new 
Labour leaders travel far lighter. Mr 
Gordon-Walkcr, who has met uwsi of the 
Anb leaders, is believed by some of them to 
understand that while Arab nationalism 
may radiate in many directions it is always 
KCHnehow linked with C^iro. 'Fberc is > 
nothing a British government should or 
indeed can do about this. But the feet that 
the Arabs were convinced that Britain under 
the Conservatives was always trying to curb 
Cairo’s authority left little room for any 
useful or progressive relationship. 

If the new government can persuade the 
Arabs that It has no utrlsh to influence their 
political Jivest many of the problans 
would lose' their Venom. The vfrurcrrf 
Egyptian harrying of the British position in 
south Arabia could be called off very easily^ 
if the winds between London and Caird 
wafted confidence rather than suspicion. 
Other questions, imtably Britain’s curk>u^ 
heritage of responsibihty to the Gulf sheil^;: 
doms, need a lot of tough thought if any 
workable solution is to emerge. Can the 
Arabs themselves be induced to advance 
from the easy but negative job of attacking 
the British position to the far harder but 
positive one of trying to work out wiih 
Britain what tilfould, be doiK about 
clutter of tiny ttfates ? 

On AriA,.affairs, Britain should certainly 
be more than before to what the Arabs 
themselves have to say. But, as Mr Gordon- 
Walkcr made clear last week, it is no part 
of British policy to bend to Arab opinion 
on Israek His statement oiwha impoftmee ^ 


of good British relations with Israel led 
Arab spokesmen to remark—inevntahly— 
that the British had merely exchanged the 
pony responsible for Suez for the party 
responsible for the tragedy of the Palestine 
Arabs. But, while it would be folly to 
underestimate the importance that Arabs 
attribute ro other countries’ relations with 
Israel, it would be far Worse than folly to 
let this diHiort British policy. The road to 
belter relations with the Arabs is by way of 
a more wide-awake approach to Arab 
affairs, n<»t by way of Israel. And this 
Cairo, at any rate, would probably accept. 


ADEN 

First Test 

A den will be the iirsi test by which the 
Arabs decide whether Mr Wilson’s 
Government is truly of a new colour. The 
situation demands urgency. As has hap¬ 
pened before in other emerging states, rnc 
leader whom the British only a short while 
ago condemned as an extremist is now 
under fire from his own countrymen for 
his ngideration. Mr Asnag, the leader of the 
People’s Socialist party, is upholding |he 
cause of political evolution against the mili¬ 
tancy of the conglomeration of nationalist 
forces grouped together as the National 
Front for the Liberation of South Ycnien. 
Cairo has now switched its support to the 
activists; if a political solution were in the 
air it could as quickly switch back tp the 
politicians. Mr Asnag’s private talks with 
Labour leaders before the elections led him 
to put his tnsst in a negotiated settlement; 
if he WWfP to be down now, things might 

lb wd^dk-hirik 

Tli&A4er]ei^ live council elections on 
by the PSP and 
iviM \r tk A ont, produced one sur- 
\|jite Ugh vote for Mr Khalifa, 

prison since the grenade 
attempt on the British high commissioner’s 
life at Aden airport in December. If noth¬ 
ing else, this gives some due to the way 
many Adenis feel about the British authority 
—and points a finger at the sort of violence 
ihat.cpuld cngolf Aden i( the new Govern¬ 
ment fails to face Arabian facts. 

The Colonial Secretary, Aifir Greenwood,' 
will now have to invite Aden and South 
Arabian ledefa) leaders to! London for a new 
constitutional conference to put substance 
and immediacy into the general decisions 
tikow-at the in July. One 


question is whom he invites. In July, the 
bpposifion was not ctmsulted. Biit unless 
the leaders of nationalist opinion are 
bmught into the discussions, the rotmlts will 
be a thin barrier against the breath of 
violence. 


SHADOW CABINET 

Tory Front Line 




S IR ALBC dockiLas-uome’s "" Consultative 
conamktcc^” ^vhich is a fancy Con* 
servarive .word for a shadow cabinet, is only 
surprising in its lack of surprises. Mr 
Butler, who as expected is no longer the 
number two man, keeps charge of fordgn 
affairs in Opposition. The shadow deputy 
prime minisrer” is now Mr Maudling, 
whose iob is described as co-ordinating the 
home field (one is not told how to pro¬ 
nounce Home). But Mr Heath, the rival 
dauphin, is to be chairman of tlic Con- 
servative^ policy cewnraittee, from which 
posture he is still poised for leadership if 
he chooses to deploy his famous energy. 
Mi Macleod, most interestingly, is to be 
the Opposition spokesman on steel, and 
thus could lead the onslaught on the 
Government at the point where the troops 
would most fervently fall in behind him. 
It would be entertaining if those most ener¬ 
getically Tory Tories, who this week were, 
urging on their party a policy of outright 
opposition, were to find themselves now 
transform^ into the chief supporters of 
the Spectator's editor, whom some of them 
have denounced for pinkness in the past. 

Mr Enoch Powell returns to the front 
bjnch as spokesman on transport^ where he 
should put the wind up any Labour people 
who want to reverse Dr Beeching’s initia¬ 
tives on the railways. The man he replaces, 
Mr Ernest Marpks, goes over to marie Mr 
Frank Cousins as spotesman on technoio^w. 
In the last Government Ifi,t Marple^ while 
among the best of departmental ministers, 
proved one of the weakest performers irt 
the House. One suspects that Mr Cousins 
may have some similar atrengrbs and weak¬ 
nesses, the latter M exaggerated degree. 
Mr Cousins’s undoubted abilities have 
never included inuch patience with conira- 
dictiem, or tiliuch exposure to the sort of 
harrying rfiat is handed out in the Com¬ 
mons. Mr Marplea mi£[ht enjoy adminis¬ 
tering some of the moUcine that he used 
to,receive. 

For the time being, however, the Opposi- 
rion seems td have decided not to press its 
re$istaoce« to the: Govemincnt to the poist 
ot puking anybody's parlian^nt^ Bfe a 
hell, except on .certain selected issues. It 
is therefore wise of Sir l\lcc to IcaVc nis 
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experts in position while tb^ knowledge that 
they acquired in office is still fresh for quiet 
use as ammunition against new ministers. 
Mr Wilson is credited with the desire to 
reshuffle his administration after a while: 
no doubt the Conservatives arc thinking of 
doing the same. But it will be interesting 
to see how long the policy of cool opposi¬ 
tion would continue if the public opinion 
polls were to move against .Mr Wilson. 

CHINA AND ARMS 

Top Table Turning 

P kking’s proposal that a live-power 
conference at “summit” level should 
seek agreement on the abolition of all 
nuclear arms was., clearly, more of a gesture 
(almost a ritual gesture ; the nakedness of 
a nuclear blast usually needs diplomatic 
clothing) than a move of practical sig¬ 
nificance. The nearest thing to a positive 
American response was Mr Adlai Steven¬ 
son’s comment that the United States might 
look less coldly on such ideas if China 
signed the Moscow test ban treaty, which 
it has no inteniicn of signing. Non-aligned 
participants in the Geneva disarmament 
talks were noticeably unatiracted by 
Peking's proposal fiir a five-power meeting 
in which the ” third world ” would have no 
voice. Neither Russia nor France rallied 
to this Chinese banner; and even in the 
congratulations addressed to Peking from 
Cambodia, Cniinea and elsewhere, support 
for the summit idea was qualified. Nuclear 
status, it seems, does not automatically mean 
a seat at a “ top table.” 

Just how, where and when the Chinese 
would best be brought into discussion of 
idisarmameiu nevertheless remains an open 
and a live question. The Americans say 
they arc ready to listen to any constructive 
word from Peking, and that they would not 
oppose a move to bring China into the 
Geneva conference if a majority of the 
seventeen participants were in favour. Such 
a majority presumably exists in principle ; 
but it is widely supposed that China would 
probably follow France's example in declin¬ 
ing an invitation to C^neva, at least so long 
as it is kept out of its United Nations seat. 
And, in spite of the changes of government 
in London and Moscow, and the change in 

S iina policy earlier this year in Paris, and 
e wider recognition Peking has lately 
gained in the African world, it is still 
asserted in Washington that the Chinese 
seat wull not change hands during the next 
L'N Assembly session—n<nv set to open on 
December isi. 

The UN secretary-general, at a press 
conference on October 22 nd, after calling 
China's nuclear test “particularly regret¬ 
table ” in view of last year’s Moscow treaty, 
picked up an idea voiced two days earlier 
by Mr Alfred Landon (the Republican 
presidential candidate of 1936 ) and hoped 
that the five nuclear powers would initiate 
a ’’ dialogue ” on disarmament during 1965 . 
U Thant w'as prudently obscure about the 
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form such a dialogue should or could take ; 
and he guarded himself against complaints 
from the non-nuclear powers by describing 
the Landon-type dialogue as something 
that could “ supplement ” the work of the 
Geneva conference and the UN Assembly. 
Can anybody go farther at present? 

ZAMBIA 

Kaunda*$ Burden 

S OUTHERN Africa’s economy is an inter¬ 
locked one, which embraces South 
Africa and the adjoining British protecto¬ 
rates, Angola and Mozambique, Rhodesia 
(formerly Southern Rhodesia), Malawi (for¬ 
merly Nyasaland), and Zambia (formerly 
Northern Rhodesia). Of these, only Zambia, 
which became independent on October 
24 th, is run by passionate pan-African 
nationalists: Dr Banda of Malawi is 
absorbed in a struggle to keep control over 
his troubled country—a struggle partly 
arising from his reluctance to get involved 
in adventures outside his borders. 

This puts Zambia's president. Dr 
Kenneth Kaunda, in the uniquely uncom¬ 
fortable position of being the first black 
African president to confront the while 
nationalists on Africa’s front line, and inside 
the “ white ” economy. There arc com¬ 
pensations, of course: Zambia is among 
the wealthiest of black African countries, 
and its development problems arc more 
about how bjst to spend the money earned 
by its copper than about how to scrape up 
further aid. 

But the difficulties remain. Dr Banda 
is in trouble partly because h: refused to 
risk Malawi's economy for the sake of doing 
battle against white governments. Dr 
Kaunda seems intent on avoiding this pit¬ 
fall. He has told the British Government 
that Zambia will use economic w'capons 
(thus jeopardising its own access to the sea) 
in the event of a unilateral declaration of 
independence by Rhodesia and subsequent 
British reprisals. 

Britain can help, in this situation, by 
being politically tactful and economically 
kind. The new Commonwealth relations 
secretary, Mr Arthur Bottomley, has made 
a good start by achieving a twelfth-hour 
agreement on token compensation (of £4 
million, half Zambian, half British) to the 
British South Africa Comnany for the 
revocation of its mineral i 4 )valty rights. A 
good next step might be to endorse what 
in Britain would, just now, b: called an 
uneconomic “ prestige ” project, the pro¬ 
posed railway line from Zambia to Tangan¬ 
yika. This line would open up new regions 
of both countries to devcloprrent; it would 
provide a politically “ safe ” outlet for 
Zambia’s copper, and, most important, its 
construction would mop up Zambian un¬ 
employment. But it might make sense to 
channel any British aid to the Tanganyikan 
end of the line: the Zambians, much as 
they hate it said, arc comparatively able to 
fcMid for themselves. 
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Twins in Harmony? 

M r brown, the Minister of Economic 
Affairs, looked like the senior minister 
to Mr Callaghan, the Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer, at their public meetings with the 
press this week. It should also be said that 
all soundings suggest that the two depart- 
ments are so far co-operaring much more 
sympathetically than cruel cynics had ex¬ 
pected, although that may be because they 
have had such a desperately hard-working 
honeymoon as yet. In addition to the impor¬ 
tation of two high-powered economic brain- 
trusters, in Sir Eric Roll and Sir Donald 
MacDougall, as civil servants into Mr 
Brown’s new department, two other appoint¬ 
ments may be assuming considerable si^i- 
ficance for the management of Britain's 
economic affairs. Mr Anthony Crosland, 
former Oxford economics don and Labour 
MP for Grimsby, is a junior minister to 
Mr Brown, although he had in the last Par¬ 
liament seemed more closely connected with 
Mr Callaghan. Mr Robert Neitd, an out¬ 
side economist who had played some part 
in the Fabian study which recommended 
the establishment of Mr Brown’s ministry, 
has been appointed to the civil service post 
ot Economic Adviser to the Treasury*, and 
will therefore be advising Mr Callaghan, 
Both these men talk the same sort of lan¬ 
guage of economic policy, more easily than 
do their immediate political chiefs. They 
could therefore be important forces for the 
cros.s-fcrtilisaiion of ideas between the two 
departments. These are the progressive 
liberals among the new men. A much more 
rigorously socialist force could be Dr 
I'homas Baiogh, of what might be called 
Mr Wilson’s Hungarian Mafia, who has 
been installed in the Cabinet Office, with 
direct access to the Prime Minister and a 
brief to advise him “ particularly on 
external economic affairs.” 


Don't IM Poor Neddie 
Starve 

NH body whose role has not been settled 
yet is the National Economic Develop* 
ment Council. Under the (.’onservative gov¬ 
ernment it had three functions. One was to 
draw up Britain’s long-term economic plan, 
a document that the Tories (perhaps rightly) 
never took rk) seriously but regarded as a 
useful set of indicative targets. Now that a 
Labour government docs take the long¬ 
term economic plan seriously (perhaps over- 
scriously), it is inevitable that responsibility 
for it should shift from an independent body 
like Ned 10 a government department. Sir 
Donald MacDougall, the former economic 
director of Ned, has therefore moved over 
to Mr Brown’s ministry with a large part 
of his key staff. 

Ned’s second function was to provide a 
ferum where a small group of trade union 
leaders and intjclligcnt industrialists could 
meet together with cabinet ministers and 
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some outtiidc lay figures, be serviced with 
economic documents from a common eaepert 
Muff, imd fed that they were in some way 
associated with the formulation of the 
country's economic policy. Now that Ned 
is no longer drawing up the ao-called long¬ 
term economic plan» this top forum is 
liable to lose a lot of Us apparent former 
glamour and attraction to (m any rate) the 
I tide uniM) leaders concerned. 

'rhe question is whether the pp can (and 
should; be hUed by an upgrading of Ned’s 
third function, which is as the parent body 
the " little Neddiesthat have so far 
been spawned in nine different industries, 
wiih more possibly to come. A little Neddy 
for a particular iL>dustry will consist of some 
sixteen members—say, six employers in the 
industry, four trade union leaders associated 
with it. four outside academics, and two of 
Ned’s staff. They meet tmee a quarter, or 
perhaps once a month, and examine the 
ivoblcins arid future prospects of their in¬ 
dustries, with the aid of protniig question¬ 
naires sent out to the whole industry by 
Ned’s staff. Their reports and conclusions 
have not hitherto been published in full, 
but have served as raw material for Ned’s 
general economic plan; they will in future 
presumably go as memoranda to the Mints- 
try of Economic Affairs. U is difliciilt to 
sec ho4 these little Neddies can grt)w in 
stature, .so long as they arc thus mainly 
bodies for sixteen people to meet together 
and not tell anybody publicly exactly what 
they have found out. The Brst rule for 
luaiuikg the little Neddies more important 
should perhaps be ** publish more of your 
repi>ris more openly and be d.imncd.” 

IHK TKCrtNOCRATS 

ril Have To Ask 
Sir Solly 

F or ctlcciivc government, if for no other 
reason, changes were overdue in the 
Whitehall machinery for handling science 
and the acience-haaed iiidiiauics. The last 
two lory administrations tiumbly rceog- 
nihcd this, and under any other Minister for 
Science but Mr Hogg might very well have 
done sou]cihi]*tg about it. Bui has Mr 
Wilson done any better ? It will be hard 
lo l aifsic the necessary heat for the " white- 
hot technological revolutionthat he pro¬ 
mised a year ago among the ministries and 
coinniitrecs he has' been creating in the past 
iw(k weeks with splendid disregard for the 
unities of science. The appointment of Sir 
Snily Ziickcrman as a jack-of-all-sciences, 
to advise the Prime Minister, the Minister 
of Defence, the b'oreign Office and the rest 
suggests ciilier that Mr Wilson thinks Sir 
Solly is an amoeba cttpatalc of dividing him¬ 
self inro several pmrtb at will fwhich, g«iod 
bidogiM though he k, lic is not) or that Sir 
Solly is so bored W the back teeth with 
his present mmive )ob as chief defence 
scientist that he is prepared to give it up to 
his new deputy (Sir William Cook from the 
Atomic Enerj^' Authority) in fact if not in 


name. Whichever it means, it docs not add 
up to the sort of arrangement that could 
offset the quite overwhelming disadvantage 
of splitting rcsponsibiltry for science further 
down the line. 

Any scientist with administrative experi¬ 
ence (which most of Mr Wilson’s new 
appointees with the exeeprion of Sir Solly 
do not have) could have told him how 
science behaves—as a flowing river that 
starts as a minute trickle, an idea in the 
brain of men who' think father than do, and 
is then taken up and progressively added to 
until it flows into the sea, the economy^ 
in a great flood, rhe govermnent’s func¬ 
tion (and this is the object of spending so 
much money on research; is to remove log 
jams, particularly where they prevent the 
flfAV of ideas fro>m the academic world imo 
the world of industry. It is particularly 
dangerous to separate these two worlds orti- 
fkiaHy, as Mr Wilson has done, fay making 
the iu:adeniic side of science the responsi¬ 
bility of the Department of liducation, and 
the practical side the responsibility of Mr 
h'rank C’.ou.sin.s\s new Ministry of Tech¬ 
nology. I'hc Department of vScientiiic and 
Industrial Rcscaieh fof which Mr Cousins 
has been a member for many years) is 
utterly convinced from its experience of 
supporting both forms of research, that the 
two must come under one authority if rhe 
log jams are even to be recognised. Tt is 
not every scientist who appreciates that his 
cerebrations might have a practical bearing 
on someone else's very practical problems. 
Bur how is the technology ministry going to 
know what needs taking up by indu.stry 
when it docs not know what is going on in 
the iinivcrsiries ? By asking Sir Solly ? 


A Louder Voice ? 

S UKt’RisiNGi.Y few people in the westent 
hemisphere arc familiar with the name 
of Mr Hayalo Tkeda, who is now, after four 
\cars as prime minister of Japan, to retire, 
owing to ill-health. Whoever follows him is 
unlikely to remain so little known. A period 
during which a highly industrialised nation 
of 97 million people has seemed inclined 
to creep like a mouse about the world stage 
is almost certainly ending. 

The change Had already begun under Mr 
Ikeda. During rhe last year Japanese rela¬ 
tionships with communist <;"hina have been 
developing fast, 'f'his process is likely to 
be accelcraicd by cither the two best- 
placed contenders for the succession. One 
is Mr Ichiro Kono, who has been virtually 
Mr Ikeda’s deputy in the cabinet ^'and was 
in charge of the Olympic games). He had 
strongly supported Mr Ikeda in July in the 
ruling Liberal Democratic party’s biennial 
elections to the party presidency. Mr Ikeda 
narrowly won that election. His strongest 
challenger was Mr Eisaku Sato, who now 
.Stands a very fair chance of rcplacmg him. 
If Mr Saro wins, a much more assertive 
Japan may well be seen. Mr Sato thinks his 
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country should play a kadmg and mdepen- 
dent part in the affairs of free Asia. He 
would push ahead the policy of reconcilia¬ 
tion with China. And be might very well 
demand not only that Russia retuim the 
.southern Kurile islands, which it annexed 
after the war, but that the LTnited Stares 
should return Okinaw^a. 

POLAND 

On Trial 

N the ding-dong .struggle between ihe 
rc^pmc: end the wrhets ,ii^ the 

government now seems to have decided to 
crack the whip of intimidation. Three 
weeks ago a distinguished writer, Mrt 
Melchior Wankowica, was arrested, under 
a postwar decree, for allegedly sending 
abroad material " scandalous to pcx>pk’s 
Poland.’* Mr Wankowicx, w1k> is 72 , re¬ 
turned to Poland in 1958 after living abroad 
since the beginning of the war ; during his 
years of absence he had acquired American 
citizenship. He was one of the signatories 
of rhe famous letter that 34 imclleciiiaJs 
sent to the government las: March in pro- 
tc;st against the oflicial censorship and <uhcr 
restrictions. He is also one of the twelve 
who have stubbornly refused to withdraw 
I heir signatures. If Mr Wankowic/ played 
any part in getting the contents of the letter 
made known abroad, this will presumably 
be the basis of the charge against him. His 
trial, which opened in Warsaw on Tuesday, 
has been adjourned for a week. 

Some of the writers’ grievances have 
been met. Paper allocations have been in¬ 
creased, and monetary inducements created 
for those whose work is considered (by the 
party) 10 be of sufficiently high “ ideo¬ 
logical-artistic ” value. But it became clear 
during the writers’ congress in September 
that the regime is determined to remain the 
arbiter of what i.s ideologically permissible, 
and to be tough with those who will not 
conform. “ The party,” said Mr Cromulka, 

‘‘ cannot and will not give up evaluating 
literary works and making demands m 
literature.” He admitted in the same 
speech that relations berwt'cn rhe party and 
“ certain tvritcr.s’ milieux ” were full of con¬ 
flict and mutual misunderstanding. Will 
the persecution of Mr Wankowicz, over an 
incident that bad been presumed closu*d. 
help to remove the conflicts and iron out ^ 
the misunderstandings? It would seem 
likely to make rhe writers only more 
obstinate. 

Mr Gomulka doss not appear fo realise 
that the only hope of enlisting the support 
of Polish writers is to let them feci less 
fettered. No doubt he feels the risks are 
too great. But he should note that Russia's 
new leaders are showing a certain courage 
on the cultural front. Contributions by 
several writers associated with the struggle 
for a mote liberal regime in Russia—such 
as Alexander Solzhenitsyn, Yevgeni Yev¬ 
tushenko and Victor Nekrasov—it has 
been announced, appear in the literary 
magazine Nmy Mir next year. 
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When air travel is this relaxing - as free and easy as a day at the beach. It’s evani better when you fly Sabene, 
basking in the v\/armth of generous Belgian comfort. Born of decades of open-heartfd hospitality, their welcome 
is natural, spontaneous. Yoy’ll (eel so at home you know you couldn’t have made a better choice. That’s why a 
Sabena flight really rates high among life's pleasures. 
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Five marks if you recognised the Pagoda 
in London’s Kew Gardens, ten if you 
spotted the minaret of the Taj Mahal, fif¬ 
teen if you named the highest tower of the 
fairy-tale Neuschwanstein Castle near 
the German-Austrian border. And high 
distinction if you know the Fraction¬ 
ating Tower, symbol of BHC petroleum 
chemicals. It, too, has a claim to fame 
...for out of the factories at Grange¬ 
mouth and Baglan Bay where it stands, 
comes the stuff that modern life is made 
of: the raw materials that lead to plastics, 
detergents, man-made rubbers and 
fibres, and a hundred things—some, 
perhaps, not yet dreamed of. The BHC 
Group is one of the largest producers of 
petroleum chemicals in Europe. 
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THE WORLD ^^HG^SURVEY 



America 
without 
a Choice 


WASIUNCTON. oe 



M erciful oUivkxi soon fikccs out the grime from an 
electoral campaign when it is over, leaving to the 
• memoty a picture of manly contenders hewing with 

keen blades at relevant targets, a picture always hard to 
capture when die campaign is on. What candidate levelled 
the charge “ Our discredited leadership has been sapping the 
moral foundations of America ”? It was General Eisenhower 
in 1952, the year of “ throw the rascals out." Scrutor Gold> 
water’s main, almost his only, forensic achievement in the 
presidential campaign of 1964 has been to create the impres¬ 
sion that the use of this ancient argument for a change of 
leader—as he puts it, “ the moral fibre of the American 
people is beset by rot and decay ”—^i$ a new and shocking 
^form (tf political attack. It is not. In the armoury of political 
campaigns nrad is a convendcmal weapon. It assumes un¬ 
usual importance only when there is a dearth of other weapoaas. 
What has been disastrous about the Senator’s campaign has 
been his failure to find anything else coherent to say. 

If the campaign of 1964 has been an out-of-the-ordiniiry 
campaign it is for another reason. Semaetbing that is called 
conservatism, though it is not easily related to conservatism 
as knovm in Europe, does exist in the United States and has 
been struggling for political expression for a generadon past. 
It has succeeded in getting a substantial foothold in Congress, 
but the chance to compete for control of the execudve branch 
government repeatedly eluded it when the Republican 
party chose its presidential candidates. The long-widening 
estrangement between execudve and legislative branches is 
related m this fact. Mr Eisenhower’s Administration left the 
conservadves profoundly dissatisfied, but when he laid down 
the Presidency they were not organised to fight for it. 

Senator Goldwatcr, in his speech at the i960 Convention 
renoimcing his own candidature and seconding Mr Nixon’s 
nominadon, told them to get to work preparing for the next 
time, which was this year. They did and for the first time 
die conservadves have been aide to nominate their man for 
President. Apart from a few pockets and enclaves in the 
party organisadon, Mr Goldwatet’s band of close adherents 
has had entice charge of the can^iaign .and has tun the kiod 
of campKgn it wanted to run. Hius die presidential contest 


of 1964 is the first full test in modem times of the political 
battle-worthiness of Aiperican conservatism. One would like 
to think that it was going to be conclusive, but there ate 
reasons why it i.s not yet possible to be sure of this. One is 
the poor showing that Mr Goli^cer fahs made. He is a 
warm and lovable man with many attraedve qualifies and 
in office he would very likely not have been so terrible as 
a large part of the woiid supposes. But he has completely 
failed to endow his campaign with any consistent intellectuid 
concept, a thmg that would seem to be necessaiy in a man 
purpordng to attack root and branch the polidcal statui quo. 

In each <d the main fields in which he has joined battle 
with Mr Johnson he has either havered and back-traCked, or 
taken ref up in purely negative harassing actions that, have 
given no idea of ivhat, if suddenly landed with oflBce, he 
might think of doing himself. This aspect df Mr Gddwatier 
is familiar enough when he is dealing with policy on nuclear 
weapons, where he has retired from advocacy of any really 
big changes without actually erasing the widespread impres¬ 
sion that he would somehow do something dangerous, or 
when he deals with relations with the communist woiid, where 
he has given the impression that he would revive the cold 
war without desiring Its possible qonsequences. Equally it 
has marked his attitude to Other questions. 

An example is his handling of farm prihey. In tb(<^, and 
in books published under hia name, be committed himself 
long since to the denudidon tsU fann aubaidies and his oppo¬ 
nents hove Jiatutally made merry wirii this fact in agricultural 
like Minnesota. Hta letreat an exposed position 
vriiich caused Republican Senators and Codgnes^n in some 
farming states to avoid him as if he were a ptag^iOnOarrier was 
hesitant and, again, vague and negative. But .. he did fi nall y 
tell an audience in South Dakota that he wo^ not nhany 
the programme of farm price supports until something better 
had been developed. The vast number of uneconomic 
American farms does indeed represent a social and economic, 
as well as a political, problem which the present policies are 
hardly rai the way to solving. But Mr Goldwatcr leaves the 
impressitm of a hankering to pull down what stands, together 
with an innocence of alternative ideas. There is great, well- 
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entrenched Republican strength in. the farm states, but Mr 
Goldwater's chances in them aie not rated bi^. 

There are many fields in wbidtlPresident Johnson has not 
given any very dt^te idea of what he will do, either, but be 
does convey very strongly the impression that when anything 
has to be decided he will know what to decide. Mr Goldwater 
has failed to convey such an impression even to all those people 
who are predispoi^ to vote for a Republican who calls him* 
self a conservative and looks as crisp and warm as Mr Gold- 
water does. Not a few such pe^e have been left uncertain 
of the wisdom of trusting him wiA power, tumidussed by the 
unbroken negativism of his speeches and inclined in the end 
either to vote for Mr Johnson, or not (o vote at all 

Mr Goldwater*s adterents who have.beon ninnmg his cam¬ 
paign are not so much a party as a secit a^ be has obviously 
been exposed to the danger ef moving automaton-like in a 
closed wmld; this is easy in the frantic rhythm of a c amp4 i g n, 
living in the travelling headquarters and depending on the 
same hands to filter news and yiewa lrom outside. In contrast 
to many of his recent speecfilet^ hovirever, a speech Mr Gold- 
water made in New York on MLonday did suggest an awareness 
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of bow bis campaign was really going. “ 1 can’t bdp wonder¬ 
ing sometiihes,” he b^an, if you have adced yourselves why 
my campaign is as it is.” He really knew w^t views Were 
popular, he protested; but “ if I had to cater to every special 
interest in the country to get elected, I wouldn’t want the job.” 
He went on to reproach his opponents with misrepresenting 
his views. Denying ^t be wanted to destroy the social 
security system, or that he was living in the past, or that he 
was an isolationist he said: “I am determined to 
penetrate the snufix-screen that has been {daced between 
you and me.” Such defensive stuff carries a touch 
not merely of glomn but almost of pathos. True, President 
Johnson and the Democrats have been laying what smoke 
they could; but the real smcfiK-screen comes Mr Gold- 
water and his men. The energy and, thoroughneitt k detailed 
staff work that won Mr Goldwater ke nomination heeded, in 
the presidential carppgign, to be supported by;a responsiveness 
to current events and puUk feeling, md by a grasp of political 
substance, which his campakn has failed to show. 

Whether because he has lacked the wffl-power and menul 
energy to free himself from the sect whose devoted work got 


America Votes— 

Tuesday, November 3rd 

W HEN AmericsuM go to the polls, in theory they will not be choosing between 
Prciudcnt Johnson and Mr Humphrey, on the one hand, and Senator 
Goldwater and Mr Miller on the other* They will be choobing members of 
the Electoral College. Legally, the 36th President will not be elected until 
December 14th, when the 538 eleaors meet in their various state capitals (and 
the District ^ Columbia) to cast their votes. These will be opened and counted 
on January 6th in the presence of both houses of Congress. A presidential 
candidate must have a clear majority—270 votes or more—to win; he carries 
his Vice President with him. 

In the Electoral College, which was set up originally to protect the process 
of choosing a President from extremes of popular fervour, each state has as 
many members as it has Representatives in Congress (these are determined 
by population) plus its two Senators. This gives the small states a slight 
advantage. At first electors were trusted to use their own judgment, but 
slates*’ of electors soon appeared in the states, pledged morally if not 
legally to the candidates of one or other of the parties, llie slate which 
wins, however narrowly, the majority of a slate's votes casts its 



ngurea Indicate nuinber Won in 1960 iv W',. bi'. pqjular votes 

of alectoral votes from each Mf Kennedy (DerncK rat) Q ^ 

•lata in 1964 Mi Nixon (Republic an) ^ p| 

* fn 1960 Senator Byrd ofVirgfnia recefved 1$ efecloraf votes, Ofirom Alabama's unpfedted Democrats, 
0 from Miasissippt's and 1 from a ffepubifean in Oklahoma 


whole electoral vote, an arrangement which is often criticised. 

The recent appearance in the South of “ unpledged electors ” 
(as in Alabama this year) looks, at least on its face, like a return 
to the intentions of the founding fathers. Electors have also 
been known to renege on their pledges. But as a rule they vote 
as a unit for the men to whom tliey are committed. Should a 
winning candidate die before the Electoral College meets, the 
electors vote again. Should he die after December 14th but 
before January 6th, constitutional authorities dill'cr over uhai 
would happen. 

About 114 million Americans are old enough to vote (in n few 
states they need be only 18 years of age), but only about 70 
million arc expected to do so. 'riiis would be slightly below 
the record participation of i960, 63.8 per cent of the electorate. 
But that race was as close and exciting as this year’s seems to 
be one-sided. The proportion of Americans who vote is often 
compared, to their disadvantage, with the 70-90 per cent turn-out 
in European countries. These European figures show the per¬ 
centage of registered voters who go to the polls, however; in 
America the comparable figure is over 80 per cent. 

The trouble is that so few Americans arc registered to vote; 
this year the estimate is about 88 million. This is not only a 
matter of apathy. Apart from lh»‘ disfranchisement of aliens 
(about 3 million), idiots, criminals and people living on govern¬ 
ment property, about 8 million others are unable to register because 
they have moved and cannot satisfy state regulations as 10 
residence; some states require as long as two years, although there 
is a move to liberalise such conditions, ^cial discrimination 
has also made it impossible for many Negroes to register ; but 
ihc Civil Rights Acts have swept away, in theory, at least, most 
of these bars. 

There arc more registered Democrats than Republicans. But 
traditionally a higher proponion of registered Republicans than 
of Democrats votes and Senator Goldwater believes that he can 
attract to the polls Republicans who normally stay at home. 
Be that as it may, party loyalty is so strong that if the President 
receives over 55 per cent of the total vote this must be considered 
a land-slide. As one of the charts shows, only President 
Eisenhower did as well as this in the years since 1936, when 
Franklin Roosevelt swept the board with 60.8 per cent. 

Except in the District of Columbia an American’s duty is 
not done when he casts his vote for President and Vice 
President. This year his decision is required on some 338 
matters, rangitig from state techniques of taxation and judicial^ 
reform to the approval of bond issues and the legjsr 
lation of gambling, as well as on candidates for a multitude 
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him the Qommedon, or because of some rooted misconcepdon 
of his own of the nature of the RepuMican tradidon, Mr Gold* 
j. ^ 'Water has foiled in his campaign and can no longer expect to 
bring in the whole of the Republican vote, let alone the middle 
segment of the electorate, which leans habitually towards ihO 
Democratic party, without which a Republican presidcndal 
candidate cannot get elected these days. Calcukdons of the 
probable outcome of the vodng on Tuesday Concern merely 
the extent of Mr Goldwater’s defeat. Four years after the 
narrowest presidential victory of die century, Mr Kennedy's, 
the political analysts are aaually speculating on President 
Johnson’s chances of equalling the record lead of 1936, when 
Mr Roosevelt defeated Mr Landon in all the states but two. 
.^Any msult, if It Were,ip be achieved, would express 
a rejecdoid' of Mr Goldwater, noi^ ,a wave of national enthu¬ 
siasm for ftcisident Johnson. Tlk President has to be leader 
I of his pa^, Chief executive head of state. As parry 
leader Mr Johnson is unquedioned and his control was 
demonstrated, at the Democratic National ConventitHi in 
August, to be unusually complete. But the brief vigour and 
traumatic end of the Kennedy period has left regrets and 
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animosities that still flicker among the Democinui. As head 
of state Mr Johnson .is far short of befog a beloved natiomd 
symbol; feelings about him are Uurred, opfofo&s mixed and 
often disrespectful, as Mr Goldwater's soff, in afokjst iw only 
insight, has perceived. It is as cl^ executive^ the ntaQ in 
charge, the man able to cope, that Mr Johnson triumii^ . 

In the South, if not In ofoef regitms, Mr G^watef seems 
able to count on enou^ of the spirit of lebellibn to d^ifow 
Mr Johnson of the chance of equalling Mr Roosevelt's record. 
Thus the thorough and unprejudiced survey of the Con¬ 
gressional Quarterly puts Alabama certainly, and Louisiana 
and Mississippi probably, in the Republican cany>, with seven 
other states (five more southern ones and Arizona and 
Wyoming) listed as doubtful. This is a reward for Senator 
Goldwater's vote against the civil rij^ts BUI, for his stand 
for states’ rights, his insistence on a limited view of the proper 
scope of Washington in the national life and his censorionsness 
towards the federal law courts. It does seem, though, against 
what many people feared three or even two months ago, that 
the reward will, by and large, be confined to the southern 
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Other Elections in 1964 

(Botd type indicates seats at stake on November 3rd) 


All 435 seats in House of Representatives; at prasen 
257 Democrats, 178 Republicans. 35(28 Democrats! 
9 Republicans) Senate seats out of 100 ; at present 
66 Democrats, 34 Republicans. 25 (18 Democrats, 
7 Republicans) Governorships out of 50 ; at present 
34 Democrats, 10 Republicans. 
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3 f state and local oflBccs, Morcovcr» every ballot wUl carry the names of 
:ontende;r$ for scats in the House of Representatives, except in the 41 
districts where diere is no opposition; in many states the voter must 
dbe choose a Senator (two in Tennessee) and a new Governor, This 
year the elections for (ingress and Governor furnish, in fact, most of 


the suspense. There is no question of the President losing his Demo* 
cratic Congress, He may, indeed, receive almost an embarrassment 
of victories—and Republicans may be defeated who arc needed in 
Congress and in the struggle stul to come for the future of the 
Republican party. 
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sutes. In the presidential contest outside the South, though 
some whites do indeed continue mutter and grumble against 
the Negroes, there is little »gn of the celebrated “ backhuh ” 
against the Democrats. 

None of. the ten states allowed as ^ pro-Qtddwater ” or 
doubtful by Congressional Quarterly is a big state and if 
Mr Goldwater won the lot be would still get only 94 electoral 
votes to Mr Johnson’s 444. Mr Goldwatec’s advance in the 
South is costing him dear in traditional Republican country 


elsewhere. In ter^s d.popular votes the same authority,: 
agreeing with the Ghllup poQ released on October ^Htfai, tUots 
Mr Johnson 64 per coat of fbe vote, seven out of the remaining 
36 per cent being classed as undecided. Obviously things 
can happen in the last few days and alignments that are 
ewreedy assessed now can sdll be bent one way or. anoihet4 
What does not seem conceivable is that they can be ruptured 
entirely, or that any setback at this stage could bring Mr 
Johnson within readh of defeat. 


Splitting the Ticket 

I T is ao axiom in American I’lolitics that 
only sophisticated voters split their 
tickets—that is, cross party lines in making 
their choices among die many cmlidatcs 
on the ballot. If so, the cleaorate may 
reach new heif^ts of maturity next Tues¬ 
day for ticket-splhting is expected on a 
greater scale than ever before in a national 
election. Many Republicans sincerely hope 
so. Otherwise, a landslide for President 
Johnson could sweep Democratic candidates 
for Congress and for stale offices to victory, 
overwheJming even those Republicans who 
have painsukingly dissociated themselves 
from Stmtfx Goldwater. 

Yet the fate of many Republican office- 
seekers depends not on their political com¬ 
plexion but on the form of ballot used within 
their state. Each state has its cw'n variant 
and some types of ballot make straight 
ticket,” or one party voting, extremely easy. 
In more than half the states, for example, 
voters need make only a single gesture— 
either writing an “X” or pulling a lever on 
a voting machine—to support all of the 
candidates of the same parry simultaneously. 


1. TOPSY-TURVY IN NEW YORK 

N o doubt New York's senatorial cam- 
paign will become a textbook classic, 
illustrating all the exceptions to the rules of 
American politics. Boto the Democrats and 
the Republicans suspect that their respective 
candidates, Mr Robert Kennedy and Sena¬ 
tor Kenneth Keating, may win but neither 
party is completely happy about the pros¬ 
pect. Traditionally in New York the Repub¬ 
licans carry the towns and small cities in the 
inorihern and western pan of the state while 
the Democrats accumulate a large majority 
in New York City; if this is much over 
500,000 votes tte I>emocrats count victory 
theirs. 

Tito libwever, dcfcaions have upset 
the c^Culatiohs. Mr Kennedy’s personality, 


Connecticut and New Mexico go even 
further, by requiring all voters first to pull 
a lever voting for the entire ticket of one 
party; exceptions have to be made after¬ 
wards. And the minority of states encourage 
the straight ticket by listing the candidates 
in columns under the name of their party. 

The opposite practice, followed by 23 
states, is to require a separate vote for each 
candidate that the voter wishes to support. 
Many of these states, furthermore, make 
the ^rty designation relatively unobtrusive 
by ikting the candidates under the head* 
ing of the office that they seek. Ohio and 
New York are among the states which 
demand separate exertions on behalf of each 
candidate. For this reason, the Republican 
candidate for Senator from Ohio, Mr Robert 
Taft, Jr., need not despair of winning the 
scat once held by his late father even if 
Pre.sidein Johnson were to accumulate a 
massive vote. By the same token, Mr Robert 
Kennedy cannot be sure of riding the coat¬ 
tails of Mr Johnson in New York; a “ split- 
ticket” group has been formed there to 
urge voters to support Mr Johnson and Mr 


the fame and prestige he has acquired 
during the past lour years and the associa¬ 
tion of his name and voice with that of his 
brother, President Kennedy, have all helped 
to cut into the solid Republii^n territory 
upstate (outside New York City). More¬ 
over, many right-wing Republicans are 
either , backing Mr Kennedy or the Conser¬ 
vative party’s candidate, Mr Henry 
Paolucd, as a form of rebuke to Senator 
Kearbg for his refusal to support Senator 
Goldwater. The result: predictions from 
upstate give the Republican candidate a 
majority of less than 400,000'votcs there. 

All this would seem to be a cake walk for 
Mr Kennedy except that the Democrats, 
particularly in New York City, are assailed 
by doubts. The criticism that he comes from 
Massachusetts and not New York has hurt 



Machine voting 

Keating, the Republican senatorial candi¬ 
date. 

Coat-tail riding is mudi easier in Penn¬ 
sylvania, Illinois and Michigan, where there 
are strong rradiiions of straight ticket ” 
voting. This could also mean trouble for 
Governor Romney in Michigan and for 
other moderate Republicans elsewhere, # 


Mr Kennedy, as have some of Ids aaions as 
Attorney General. Many Italiab-Americans 
in the city have been reminded (by Senator 
Keating) that Mr Kennedy gave Italians in 
general some unfortunate notoriety by the 
way he handled the Valadii crime hearings 
last year. The Jews (who tend to vote over- 
wbeimin|ly for the Democrats) have begun 
to question his handling of enemy assets 
seized during the war. Is he pro-German ? 
pro-Arab ? Either sentimem is political 
death in New York City. * 

But, most of all, New York’s reform 
Democrats arc suspicious of Mr Kennedy. 
He has not publicly repudiated the old line 
New York bosses (those who first backed 
John Kennedy for the Presidency in 1960), 
the very men whom the reform Demoemts 
have been trying, with some success, to oust 
from the positions of power. Beyond that, 
they are not sure that they want Mr 
Kennedy, an out-of-state '^foreigner,” to 
come in and take over the fruits of their 
hard-earned victories. 

They have been told that he is an ambi¬ 
tious, ruthless young man, a Romim Catholic 
but with all the rimd self-rij^eous frirvour 
of a New England ratitan. They dislike Idle 


Swimming Against the Tide 

Cnrrespondetiia in Ne%o York, California, Pennsylvania and Illinois assess 
the ability of Republican candidates, most of them welUknozon moderates, 
to prevent themselves from being snvept away by the expected Johnson 
tide in their slates—and to save their party from the aftermath of the 
Goldwater disaster. 
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. HAPPINESS IS MANY THINGS. To some, it’s simply being together. The vast 
number of people who benefit from Life Assurance enjoy the peace of mind 
which comes from knowing that their families and their future are in good hands. 

Life Assurance pays policyholders 
more than £10,000,000 a week 

ISSUED BIT THE LIFE OFFICES’ ASSOCIATION, LONDON, AND ASSOCIATED SCOTTISH LIFE OFFICES, EDINBURGH 
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Fitting into the future 


With an annual raaaai^eh appiopriation of 
millions, STC is trrinafoimini) today's ideas 
into tomorrow's rcolittes STC fits into the 
structure of a vast inUrnationnl group, 
aiding the progtess of sctenco and indusUy. 
STC has long been a pioneer yet remains 
MS fresh and inquisitive as ever Its activities 
encompass every aspect of telecommun- 
ic itions 4ind iiHicd (U cti onicb, inti; i nat on il 


radio. TV, telephone and telegraph 

transmission networks, ndvigational aids, 
submarine communtcabon systems, marine 
find ariospace communications, carth- 
spaco links control and data processing 
systems components, domestic television 
and radio On a nattonaf scale STC makes 
a major contitbuhon a significant 40"^ 
of production for expoit impressne 


vecilcl-wide telccomiriLinications and eleUronics 


education and tratning progaammOs to 
stimulate Britain s brain-power a payroll 
of 30,000 in a score of locations . . . full 
participation in the expansion of Govern¬ 
ment development zones. STC has a stake 
in Britain's tomorrow 

Standard Telephones and Cables Limited, 
Connaught House 63 Aldwych London, 
WC.2. 


STC 
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way he hounded Mr James HoCta, the trade 
mrioD leader; dicy dqrlore his early years 
in government on the stalf of the McC^thy 
committee; they .^int accusingly to ^ 
enthusiasm for a stro^ and somewhat in^ 
discriminate Bill permuting telephone wires 
(0 be tapped, but brush aside his subsequent 
change of view and the very responsible Bill 
he iinallv proposed. 



(Jlcimately, behind all the raikmalisa- 
lions and cxplanatioiiii^ there Iks the dislike 
of being used ; many New Yorkers believe 
that Mr Robert Kennedy wants to be Presi¬ 
dent in 1972 and that he is interested ia 
^ing Senator friwn their state simply be¬ 
cause it is a handy base from which he can 
operate. HLs ability or his quaHhcaiions 
arcj to them, beside the point. So pressed 
has Mr Kennedy been by Democrats (and 
by men whom he assumed Would support 
him) that he has felt called upon to bring in 
two iniclkctual outsiders, Mr Kenneth Gal¬ 
braith and Mr Arthur Schlesicger, who 
served in his brother’s Administration, to 
convince the sceptical that Mr Kennedy, 
like his brother (who now that he is dead 
is greatly revered), is a man of exceptional 
^lity and character. 

^ Initially Mr Kennedy simply toured the 
state, recounting anecdotes, stressing his ex¬ 
perience during the last four years, project¬ 
ing an image. This appeared to be aji 
enormously successful approach, for crowds 
followed him wherever went. But on 
closer inspection the irrow^ turned out to 
consist of large Claques of teenagers and 
celebrity hunters. Reform Democrats began 
10 complain that Mr Kennedy was not tak¬ 
ing about the issues and a pdl taken several 
weeks ago revealed that the underdog, 
Saiator Keating, was ahead. Then Mr 
Kennedy and Ins advisers suddenly began 
addressing themselves to the problems that 
confront an urban society today: educa¬ 
tion, housing, tranr.port, unemployment. 

The difficulty, however, is that any New 
York Senator, regardless of party affiliatkm, 
must hew to a liberal line on these matters. 
The two men do not differ radically from 
each other ; neither candidate doubts that, 
should Mr Kennedy win, it wfll largely be 
a result of a sweeping majority for President 
Johnson in the state. Given the cool feel¬ 
ings between the two men, and the separate 
organisatkms within the Democratic party 
that each is likely to build in the future, this 
would be a debt that neither the President 
nor Mr Kennedy would particularly 
appreciate in the years to come. 


2. CLIFF-HANGER IN CALIFORNIA 

ORE than the normal number of , com- 
p^lexities characterise the struggle for 
California’s Senate stuat. The Dcmocfadc 
incumbem is Senator Pierre Salinger, 
formerly press secretary to Presidents 
Kennedy and Johnson, who was named 
Senator by the Governor of the state after 
Senator Engle died last August. At that 
ritae Mr Salinger Was already engaged, 
with Characterktic exuberance, in the open-' 
ing rounds of his campaign against the 
Republican candidate, -Mr (fcorge Mwtphy, 
ah old*nme Holtywood actor and ah omcial 
of the Republican pmy. Being named 
Senator immediately gave Mr Salinger the 
advantage! of running as an officer-holder., 
As a Democrat he now has the further 
advantage of having his name on thc 
Johnscm-I^mphrey tkteet at a time when 
every known meahs of . {^diction gives that 
ticket heavy odds over the Republican 
Goldwaier-Millcr team. 

With 4 j 73 <^^ 90 <^ registered Democrats to 
3^82,397: Rapublkans,.in California any 
Democratic candidate has, on paper^ a 
built-in majority. Added to this is the fact 
that Senator Salinger is a well-known figure 
who came to national prominence as a 
colourful member of the Kennedy Admini- 
siratioii. But this has hot made it easier 
Ibr Mr Ssilin^ to re-establish himself as 
a genuine CanComian, devoted first to the 
state's interests. He has had to learn to 
rely less on the dropping of names more 
potent along the Potomac, than tho Pacific 
and to stress that he was bom, brought up 
and began hi$ career in San Francisco. 

Recently Senator Salinger has bc:'n 
stressing tiis knowledge of and concern with 
such pressing Californian problems as the 
supply of water and iigricultiinil labour, 
increased export trade, defence contracts 
and racial discrimination in housing. Hi.s 
liberal stand has brought him strong 
support from ^he trade unions and he can 
count on the votes of many minorities and 
of the state’s large proportion of old people 
who believe that OctnocTats in Congress 
u-ill protect their interests. 



Even wiili such advaniages. however, 
Mr Salinger is running scared. His 
opponent, Mr Murphy, has turned out to 
be an effective speaker who looks the part 
of the benign, avuncular stage professional 
which he is. Moreover Mr Murphy, who 
in the early months of the campaign seemed 
a sure loser because of his pronounced 
right-wing views and connections, is now 
receiving active help from the leaders of 
the important faaion of moderate Rcpubli- 
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cans in the state. The r^asotung bdund 
the moderates’ support for ^Alr Muipby 
makes sense in party terths. In Califomia 
as elsewhere many RcpuWkan leaders 
believe that the real conteat for the iPresi- 
dcncy is over. What matters is to sah^e 
control ol the party nvicbinery in as many 
states as possible. I'his can only be done 
by uorkiug alongside the right-wing 
ciemeius wherevtu* a candkiaic seems to 
represent more than the extremist fringe, 
and this, most of the moderates have per¬ 
suaded themselves, Mr MMtpby does. 

He has convinc^ the irg^tional leaders 
of the Republican parry in California 
that, he is not an extranbr; chat he has 
proved his dedication tq k»i|('*fitanding 
Republican principles by. his service to the 
party in past campaigns where moderates 
have run ; and that he would, for example, 
have voted for the civil rights Bill had be 
bc^ in the Senate this year. Mr Morphy 
has also contrived not to run as a 
Goldwater satclhic but iq keep his eaoi'*^ 
paigii separate from that of; the RepabUcan 
presidential candidate. 

The result has been a somewhat spec^ 
tacular improvement in bis prospects. Many 
Republican newspapers wbi^ support 
President Johnson have endorsed Mr 
Murphy for Senator. In this way people 
who arc reluctantly defcaing to President 
Johnson, many voting for a Democrat ft^r 
the first time, can still keep their Republican 
flag flying by backing Mr Murphy. Thus 
the forecasters give President j[obtis<»n 
a niajorky of a inilllcm rr> a million and 
a half votes in California yet refuse to 
rh*dki any trustworthy majorltv at all for 
Senator Salinger. But a big DclpOCTaiic 
vole should save him. 

3. LAOY-LIKE ODDS 

PLAIN 50^ye»r^ld. Spinster who has. 
devoted h^r to the cause bC good 
govcrnnium may become tW next .Utdted 
States Senator from the big Industrial state 
til Peonsyivania. Miss Gcncvkvl Watt, a 
liberal Democrat hut not a very partisan 
one, is threatening to unseat Senator Scott, 
one of the RcpuNican Pany^s best known 
and most skilled prufcssionals. In a normal 
elcaion year, without the party-shattering 
presidential candidacy of Senator Gold- 
water, the clever Mr ^tt, who moves back 
and forth along the ideological spectrum, 
w'ould be favoured to keep his hmh place 
on the national political scene. His nirta- 
tions with isolationism and McCarthyism 
and protcciioniiun once endeared him to the 
Republican party’s right wing and the mili- 
tantly conservative Pennsylvania Manufac¬ 
turers’ As.sociation. But with the tide of 
moderate Eisenhower Republic*anism, Sena¬ 
tor Scott identified himself with modera¬ 
tion ; be still docs. 

At the Republican coovention in San 
Francisco Mr Scott was the floor manager 
in the futile battle to stop Senator Gold-^ 
water and nominate Governor Scranton of 
Pennsylvania for the Presidency. That fight 
over, Mr Scott endorsed the Gddwatcr 
candidacy but only, he said, because his 
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p«riy’$ rule# made it obligatory; in his sub* 
sequent campaign he stressed his differences 
with the leader ci bis party* FSfcceptly he 
refused to sign a pSectee tor work '^whole¬ 
heartedly for the entire Republican team. 
And he was a conspicuous absentee last 
week from Senator Goldwater’s meeting in 
Philadelphia. 

Mr Scott’s independence and his long¬ 
time advocacy of a strong Israel have won 
him the admiration of many Jewish voters 
in Philadelphia and its suburbs. His culti* 
vation of minority groum has given him a 
share of the normdlv Democratic Italian- 
Amerkan voters, still smarting from Miss 
Blatt’s defeat of one of their kinsmen, Judge 
Musmanno, for the Democratic nomination. 
Fearful of a Johnson landslide, Governor 
Scranton is now stumping the wealthy 
suburbs and depressed coal towns of the 
state, to help Mr Scott and above all to re¬ 
tain for himself a Republican Legislature. 

All this may not be enough. Mr Johnson, 
according to polls taken by ooch parties, will 
carry the state by some 500,000 votes out 
of a total electorate eff 6 million. It requires 
the p^l of only one lever on the voting 
machines to vote for all Democrats, Miss 
Blatt as well as Mr Johnson. The figures 
show more Democrats than Republicans 
among new voting registrations, particu¬ 
larly k Philadelphia’s 250,000-strong Negro 
community. 



Miss Blatt, for ten years the state’s 
Secretary for Internal Affairs, has assets of 
her own. She was the only Democrat to 
survive the state-wide sweep by Governor 
Scranton two years ago. Her duties are 
primarily statistical, but she has been ener¬ 
getic in helping village, town and country 
officers to solve their financial problems. 
On these Miss Blatt, a first class legal 
schiilar, is the acknowledged expert. 

Too plain to arouse jealousy among other 
women, Miss Blatt has been the darling of 
women’s organisations; there are more 
women voters than men in Pennsvlvania. 
Though slie looks “ like a Jewish Momma,’* 
she is a devout Roman Catholic and has 
spoken at thousands of communitm break¬ 
fasts and school graduations. She has also 
been the leader in the movement, for the 
protection of beautv spots, popular with 
women of both parties. Her frugality is 
renowned. She may b‘ the only senatorial 
candidate in the country who is not using 
automobile bumper stickers or even political 
badges or buttons. Her one weaknesv is for 
odd. unusual and raiidv batN. 


.AMERICAN SURVEY 

Hard feelings in the Democratic party 
over the fight for the nomination are costing 
Miss Blatt some support. But oddly this 
party split is proving an asset to her in 
other ways. She emerged victorious over 
Judge Musmanno, the choice of the party 
bofses, by the incredibly narrow margin 01 
491 votes out of 920,000 cast. The inevit¬ 
able recounts and the court suits that fol¬ 
low^ drag^ on through the summer, 
bringing Miss Blatt welcome publicity and 
sympathy as an independent and an under¬ 
dog who came out on top. 

One of the most significant aspeas of this 
campaign i$ the effect it may have on the 
Democratk party in this imponant eastern 
state. Miss Blatt’s principal supporter has 
been Senator Joseph Clark, a liberal who 
has been constantly at odds with the old line 
party leaders in Philadelphia. If she wins 
next month his claim to lead the party in 
Pennsylvania will be hard to deny. 


4. SPLIT-LEVEL CANDIDATE 

S ENATOR GOLDWATER includes Illinois, 
with its twenty-six electoral votes, 
among the four big states (the others arc 
Ohio, Texas and California) which he must 
carry to become President. But now it 
appears that the grass roots enthusiasm 
which he once engendered has begun to 
wither. To the Republican candidate for 
Governor, Mr Charles Percy, the danger 
of this is that the Senator will drag him 
down, in spite of Mr Percy’s eighteen-month 
campaign to create a “ split-level ” image of 
h^self as a dynamic, new breed Republican 
without unduly close associations with the 

E ’s national candidates. He had the 
^ of a reputation as an enlightened, inter¬ 
nationally-minded businessman. 

To a degree he succeeded, though only 
by walking a tight-rops, blandly telling con¬ 
servative audiences that he solidly 
endorsed ” Mr Goldwater, liberal ones that 
he differed with him on some matters. These 
differences, he says when pressed, are over 
such things as the John Birch Society, the 
treaty banning atomic tests, labour legisla¬ 
tion and the federal laws protecting Negro 
rights. At the same time he opposes legis¬ 
lation to eliminate racial discrimination in 
housing, somethu^ which is poison in all 
white neighbourhoods. Somehow, Mr Percy 
hopes to find favour with both sides of the 
black-white equation. 

Mr Percy’s problem is that without 
alienating the hard-core Goldwarcrites he 
must make deep inroads on the independent 
vote (usually about 41 per cent of the total) 
and hold on to the Republican moderates 
who arc going to vote for Mr Johnson this 
vear as the lesser of two evils.” It seems 
that Mr Percy will succeed in the suburbs, 
where he is regarded as the perfect 
suburbanite, a " nice ” mitn in the nicest 
of all worlds. 

In a normal year this suburban vote 
would tip the balance, as the Democratic 
vote in Chicago proper and the Republican 
vote outside the metropolitan area usually 
cancel each other our Rut in the closintr 
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days of the campaign it began to appear that 
the Governor, Mr Kcrncr, a former judge 
seeking a second term, was stronger than Mr 
Percy had expected. Mr Kemer will do 
about as well as a Demo^at always does in 
the city—^wbich is good indeed—and better 
than most of them do outside it, where he 
is apparently benefiting from Us endless 
efforts to obtain federal money to bolster up 
the depressed areas of southern Illinois, 

Finally, President Johnson expects to 
carry IHjjnois easily; Mayor Daley of 
Chicago, whose predictions are never made 
lightly, puts this majdti^ at f oofioo votes. 
This is a broad coat-tail for tbe Governor 
to ride home on. In i960, when Mr 
Kenedy carried Illinois by f^Wdr than 
9idQo votes, Mr Kemer Won by niorc tbtti* 
500,000, largely because of a peotest 
against scandals in the state. 

Ironically Governor Kemer’a biggest lia¬ 
bility this time is a grand jur^ mvestigatioh 
(in Which the Governor himself is not 
involved) into a possible conflict of interest 
on the part of his campaign manager, Mr 
Isaacs, who has now resigned. Originally 
Mr Isaacs was the Governor’s fiscal expert 
and put the state on its current sound finan¬ 
cial footing. But while he was in office Mr 
Isaacs also helped to organise a stationery 
business which traded with the state; he 
received a legal fee of $12,000 and, after he 
left public office, some shares in the firm. 

At first Mr Percy refused to make overt 
capital out of this affair. But his self restraint 
lasted only until he began to slip behind 
in the public opinion polls. Then he decided 
to call it not the Isaacs case but the “ Kerner 
case ” because the Governor did not know 
what was going on. Yet even Mr Percy’s 
own polls show that Governor Kerner, a 
rather colurless, conscientious man, arouses 
no strong feelings among the voters. In hi^ 
own way, he is as bland as Mr Percy. Who¬ 
ever wins, it will be a case of the bland 
leading the bland. 


Third Party Story 

A merica has its third party too—in fact, 
nearly a dozen. Candidates from 
eight minority parties will appear on ballots 
in 22 states on Tuesday, but there will be 
none from the well-established Socialist 
Party. Half of its leaders have come out in 
support of President Johnson. In New Yorfcfi 
the Liberal Party has also endorsed Mr 
Johnson. 

The Conservative Party, a feature of 
political life in New York and New Jersey, 
has no presidential nominee this year. The 
New York branch would have adopted 
Senator Goldwater. Bui the state’s Republi¬ 
cans refused to share him, fearing that a 
Conservative ticket led by Mr Goldwater 
would help Conservative candidates for state 
office at tbe Republicans’ expense. 

The minority party which will appear in 
the greatest number of states—'seventeen— 
is the Socialist Labour Party, dedicated to 
collective ownership of industry and social 
Next in line, with irs r 
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candidates on die ballot in derai states, 
comes die Sociaiisn Wodcers’ Party, a 
Trotskyist group. 

As an alternative to either a Democratic 
or a Republiain President, voters in ten 
states may choose Mr Earle Munn, the 
candidate of the Prohibition Party. In 
Texas, they may support the Constitution 


AMERICAN SURVEY 

Part^, an isohdiomslt group, and in CaU- 
fomia, the Universal Party, which demands 
abolition of the eonvendon system of 
choosing presidential candidates. And 
voters in Arkansas, Kentucky and Montana 
may turn to the Kadoznl: States" Bights 
Party if they share itt 'beitef that Senator 
Gold water is too liberal. 
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Vote for the Capital 

FROM A COHHUSPOMVEST IN WASRS^ON, DC 
ARADiEs, led by hijdt school bandsv hiay 
brighten the capital on Election' Day, 
the first va which tne residents have be^ 
able to vote since the Distria of ColiunbM 
was created in i8oo* The balloi! on which 
they will record dieir chokes will be the 
shortest and clearest in the country, how¬ 
ever ; it will contain on^ the names of the 
prudential and Vioe^ptcmdenttal candidates. 
The cunstitlitioQal amdodnicltt giving resi¬ 
dents of the District the vote was 

passed by the House of Representatives only 
after a provision for two ^nstioca and two 
Representatives had been dektod. 

Among the 221,000 registered voters, 
many of them Negroes, Democrats outnum¬ 
ber Republicans by more than three to one. 
Senator Goldwater has never aroused much 
enthusiasm among the city’s large middk- 
class Negro population and Oven Among 
rock-solid white Republicans there have 
been many desertions to Mr Johnson. 
Mr Carl Shipley, the head of the local Re¬ 
publican Committee, seems to have aban¬ 
doned the search for Negro votes; instead 
he is charging the government of the Dis¬ 
trict with discrimmaung against whites, 
turning, he says, the capital into a sort of 
Harlem on the Potomac.” 

Mr Goldwater himself is making a great 
deal of Washington's high crime rate, which 
he believes is the result of pampering obvi¬ 
ously guilty people. But the great bulk of 
the crimes in Washington are the work of 
children from the Negro slums and the 
Senator has voted against welfare measures 
to deal with their problems. Moreover, Mr 
Girldwatcr warns to cut down the activities 
of the federal government; this would 
throw many people out of work. 

In the Dlstrkt, which is governed by 
Congress, the major issue is home rule, 
something which Mr Johnson firmly sup¬ 
ports as did Mr Kennedy. Logically, so 
should Senator Goldwater; 1^1 self- 
government is one of his most cherished 
principles. Yet he even opposed giving 
the right to vote to resklcnb of Wash¬ 
ington and there is not a word about 
fat^e rule in the Republican platform. 
Nevertheless the Democrats are worried. 
They are afraid that, if people fail to 
vote, their apathy will give ammuntdon 
to the enemies of home rule. Bands and 
parades on Election Day may do more 
than celebrate a landmark In the history of 
the capital; tliey may help to get out the 
vote. 

Citizens for... 

P ARTISANS of both the Democratic and 
Republican candidates fpr President 
have been tireless in organising Americans 
into various sub-groups on behalf of their 
respective favourites. To Mr Goldwaier’s 
side must go the prize for the best label; 
President Johnson’s list offers nothing to 
match “ Mothers for Moral America.” 



Candidates^ wives have played an unusuaily active pari in the 
1^64 presidential and vice-presidential campaigns, perhaps 
because all four of them are unusually attractive women. Tite 
Democratic women have been particularly prominent atui, if 
President Johnson carries the South this year, his .wife wiu 
deserve much of the credit. A correspondent, who was with 
her on her recent four-day, i,68j-mile whistle s/op ” train 
journey through eight states of the Old Confederacy, desaibes 
this unique chapter in American political history. 


She Came 
Because 
She Cared 

N ot since the late Mrs 
Franklin Roosevelt 
roamed the world as her 
husband’s ” eyes and 
ears ” has a Resident’s 
wife made such a political 
impact as has Mrs Lyndon 
Johnson. Traditionally, 

First Ladies remain quiet 
, shadows in the back- 
7 g round. Even the 
dazzling Mrs Kennedy 
confined her activities to 
social and cultural affairs. 

But since January Mrs 
I.ady Bird Johnson has 
travelled more than 
40,000 miles across the 
country, making scores of 
speeches and visiting hovels and coal mines, 
Negro slums and one-room country school 
houses, telling the one-fifth of the nation 
which lives in poverty that it is not for- 
flotten. Finally, earlier this imopth, she 
was assigned the task, never before given 
to a First Lady, of holding a major region 
for her husband—the South, which is 
breaking away from its traditional Demo¬ 
cratic moorings this year because the 
Administration pressed for legislation on 
behalf of Negroes ahd because the Re¬ 
publican candularb voted against^ this. 

The President and his running mate. 
Senator Hubert Humphrey (who is gener¬ 
ally considered to be anathema in the South 
because of his liberal views), have been 
making segtter-shot visits to kejjr areas. But 
the main Demc^ratic thrust in Sou^ 
was the Lady Bird Special, a carnival train 
with nineteen coaches, featuring pretty 
girls, balloons, banners, campaign buttons, 
whistles, LBJ hats and a mass of other 
political paraphernalia, in addition to serious 
speeches from the train’s back platform by 
the First Lady and her companions. 

The message to the crowds which 
gathered round the train in 47 cities and 
towns was two-pronged. Mrs Johnson con¬ 
centrated on the “ scit sell ”—although her 
speeches began to hit harder as the Jciirney 
progressed. She talked nostalgically about 
the South, where she ^ew up, and assured 
her listeners that “ to this Democratk Presi¬ 
dent and his wife ” the area is “ a respected, 
valued and beloved part of the country.” 


The Secretary of Commerce, Mr Luther 
Hodges, a Southerner who was Governor of 
North Carolina, took the “hard sell.” He 
listed the many projects fit^ced by the 
federal government in each section that the 
tr^ passed through—dams^ air fields, 
missile bases—^and how much each section 
depended on its federal payroll. 

Clearly, the object was to charm the 
South with a delightful example of southern 
womanhood and at the same time to offset 
the bad effect of Mr Johnson’s support for 
Ne^o lights by reminding the voters of 
thur economic dqiendence on a friendly 
federal government in Washington—cur¬ 
rently headed by ” the first southern Presi¬ 
dent in a hunted years.” Never plainly 
stated, but implied, was the possibility that 
all that prosperity would be lost if Mr Gold- 
water and the Republicans took over. 

The message appears to have been get¬ 
ting through. ^ tn seven of the eight states 
that the train visited, the Democratic 
Governor climbed aboard, accompanied by 
an impressive arrav of state oifidals. Even 
Mr George Wallace, the segregationist 
Governor of. the eighth state, Alabama, 
sent red roses to the First Lady’s train. 
The Lady Bird Special drew fantastically 
good press coverage and enthusiastic crowds 
everywhere in the region. One white man, 
in a traiosidc interview? showed that he had 
read the message loud and clear. He would 
vote for Mr Johnson because “I’d rather 
stand beside a Negro in a factory than stand 
behind a white man in a soup line.” 





m 

On the one hao<t there are: Builders for 
Barry, Pilots for Cdklwater, Veterhisrians 
for Goldwater as well as'Businessfhen^ Den- 
dst8« Physicians and Ethnic Groups for 
Goldwater. AB of these support the 
Republican vice-preasdential candidate, who 
also has hit own special ^^Gcngroup for 
Milkr” drawn from feUow graduates of 
Notre Dnme University. 

And on the other; Rural Americans for 
Jofoison, Artbta and Performers for John*^ 
son, District /Forneys for Johnson, not for- 
geitin| Young Citizens, Senior Qtizens, 
Scknntts and Engineers and Veterans for 
Johnson. And for Mr Humphrey as well. 

Bodi camps claim the American Indian. 
Mr Goldwater boasts “Indians for Gold- 
water,” but the leader of the Arizona-based 
Navajos has rallied at least his own tribe 
for Mr Johnson. 


Popcorn Piper 

PROM A CORRESPONDENT IN INDIANA 

L ast winter the Department of Agricul¬ 
ture designated Indiana as the " Pop* 
corn State ” and this year the state's second 
congressional district has a popcorn candi¬ 
date./ Mr John Rabcr, the Democratic 
nominee, is trying to unseat the leader of 
the Republican minority in the House of 


Instant Results 

FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

A mericans looking at their television 
screens on November 3rd will sec the 
full effects of the revolution in election- 
night reporting which has been under way 
since the Columbia Broadcasting System 
introduced the computer in 1952. Next 
Tuesday will see the end of the long tradi¬ 
tion of sitting up on election night watch¬ 
ing the totals mount as returns come in to 
county auditors* offices from the precincts 
(wards), with commentators talking 
seriously about Jones pulling ahead now 
in New Jersey,*’ as if the whole affair were 
a horse race still going on. 

In fact, of course, the election is over, 
and a presidential candidate has won in 
each state, the moment the polling booths 
close. Counting is done at the precinct 
level in America and takes only a few 
minutes in places where voting machines 
are used. In a state like Connecticut, for 
example, 90 per cent of the votes will have 
been counted half an hour after the poll 
finishes. The television networks, com¬ 
peting intensely for the “ latest returns,” 
have been developing their arrangements 
for finding the winners first, either by 
placing their own reporters in the polling 
places to phone in the actual totals or by 


AMERICAN SURVEY 

Representatives, Mr Charles Hallcck, by 
means of a lavish distribution of popcorn 
and the slogan “ Raber’s poppin' to 
Cfwjgrcss.” 

A retired farmer, whose self-disparaging 
candour is belied by his successful leader¬ 
ship of numerous farm groups in Indiana, 
Mr Raber has been stumping the district 
since January in a van specially built to 
produce popcorn. By election day he will 
have given away more than 150,000 bags 
of it idong with the message ” Come along 
and eat my com : 1 need your vote to beat 
Charlie.” This largesse is accompanied by 
a musical jingle which begins “ Hi neigh- 
bour/Voce for Raber.” He claims that pop¬ 
corn, at a cent a bag, is as cheap as more 



orthodox campaign gimmicks and is vastly 
more effective with an electorate in which 
a Democrat’s major task is to make himself 
known. Now at least the voters’ children 
know him. 
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Apart from a general ktentification widi 
the President, the time that Mr Raber can 
spare from dispensing popcorn he devotes 
to blasting “Charlie van Winkle” for 
indifference to the district’s needs for 
federal public works and improvements: 
dams, bridges, roads and airports—the 
bread-and-butter issues of American con¬ 
gressional politics. To advertise the plight 
of the Wabash river, he inscribed his name, 
one hundred feet tall and two hundred 
long, oh one of its muddy flats. Such antics 
have earned him welcome publicity in the 
generally Republican press. 

The district has been almost solidly 
Refmblican since it was carved out by the 
Indiana Legislature in 1931 with precisely 
this intention. With few big towns and 
some of the richest farmland in the country, 
it is the largest district, and among the least 
populated, in the state and has been Mr 
Halleck’s preserve since he won a special 
election to Congress in 1935. Notwith¬ 
standing the uncharaacristic activity of the 
Democrats, Mr Halleck does not appear 
worried. He is a bit of a showman himself 
and, in spite of long association with the 
realities of national power, he is never at a 
loss at election time for the authentic' 
Hoosier twang, the ” plain folks ” appeal. 
He has commented somewhat sourly that 
”it would be a heck of a note if a guy 
could be in the Congress just because he 
set up a popcorn stand.” 


projecting ” the early returns from 
selected voting distrias. 

Both techniques will be in full use on 
Tuesday. After a painfully expensive 
attempt to recruit their own armies of 
reporters competitively in the New Hamp¬ 
shire, Oregon and California primary 
elections last spring, the three networks— 
the Columbia Broadcasting System, the 
National Broadcasting Company and the 
.American Broadcasting Company—joined 
by the Associated Press and United Press 
International news services, agreed in June 
to co-operate henceforth in a pooled Net¬ 
work Election Service. Schix>l teachers 
and other special a>rrespondcnts stationed 
in most of the nation’s 177.000 precincts 
will forward results of the major races— 
for Scnattir and Governor as well as 
President—through a central point in each 
state to New York, where cumulative 
” raw vote ” totals will be made available 
simultaneously to all members of the pool. 

No longer will different television 
screens be showing different candidates 
^‘leading” in the Count. At the same 
time, however, the three networks will 
he competing aggressively with estimates 
of the outcome, based on electronic com¬ 
puters programmed to understand each 
state's historic voting pattern and to spot 
significant trends developing in early 
returns, CBS has four computers (and 
10,000 people), NBC seven and ABC two. 


These techniques are so reliable that 
ihc results in most races will be definitely 
known quite early. With no “ horse 
race” to hold the audience through the 
evening, the networks are moving into 
better analysis of how and why the vote 
went the way it did. Next week they 
will be using computers pre-stored with 
information about the political behaviour 
of selected districts which, when com¬ 
pared with the actual vote, will indicate 
ihc way the candidates are faring—with 
certain ethnic groups, in Negro areas, 
by party, by income levels and, in some 
cases, along religious lines. The analysis 
should establish quite definitely, for 
example, the location and extent of the 
much-discussed ” backlash ” of normally 
Democratic voters against Mr Johnson 
because of the Negro question and the 
“frontlash” of moderate Republicans 
against Mr Goldwatcr’s extremism. 

In all this, television, which long ago 
won the race to be first with the election 
results, is also on its way to becoming 
the dominant medium for interpreting 
the election’s meaning. Newspapers, with 
small resources and limited circulations, 
have failed, by and large, to experiment 
with the new techniques independently 
and now find themselves forced to rely 
on their television competitors for much 
of the answer to the question, “What 
happened ?” 
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Thefinest razor blade in the world. By Wilkinson Sword.Stain- 
less steel, tempered and honed with a craftsman's care. There 
n rs no smoother, sharper, longer-lasting blade. Made with a 

concern for quality faf above the needs of commerce, a care 
for perfection far beyond the standards of mass production. 
Quite sirhply, the world's finest blade. By Wilkinson Sword. 

Dispenser of s blades MADE WITH A CRAFTSMAN'S CARE - FOR SHAVING PERFECTION 
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M b khbushChiv’s hasty biuidling oyt power has aroMsed 
uneasy echoes of s^ahnisi ways in the rest of ^ com¬ 
munist worlds But Stalin himseif w^Id surdy have beta 
horri^ed, at the impertinent and dissatisfied curiosity shown 1^ 
forei^ cofiachmists in the internal affairs of the KrcinUn. Ironic* 
ally, ]ust when Moscow's hold over its former satellites seems most 
fragile, its special position is being repeatedly emphasised by foreign 
communists seeking to justify their probing without coxKieding a 
general right of all communist parties to interfere in each ocher^s 
internal affairs. 

Mr Brezhnev and Mr Kosygin actually took the trouble to 
go and meet Mr Gomuika in the same secluded hunting lodge 
in the Bialowieza forest, near the Polish-Russian border, where 
In the past Mr Khrushchev and Mr Gomuika had several meetings ; 
it was announced on October 25th chat the visit had taken place, 
on a date unspecified, and that “ full unity of views ” bad been 
reached. All the same, the Poles have been slow to follow the 
example of the other east European communist parties (except for 
the maverick Ruipanian) in officially accepting the Soviet explona* 
tion of Mr Khrushchev's dismissal. It was not until Wednesday 
that Mr Gomuika, speaking at a rally in honour of the visittng Mon** 
golian prime minister, Mr Tsedenbal, publicly gave his approval 
to the changes in Moscow; he said they were in keeping with 
Leninist principles of internal party democracy.” 

Among the rest, only the Bulgarian central committee, meeting 
op October 19th, thou^t it wise to pay no tribute to Mr Khrush* 
chev ; it handed a bouquet to its own leader^ Mr Zhivkov, instead, 
and declared itself “deeply convinced'* of the correancss 
of the decisions just taken in Moscow. The east Germans, Czechs 
apd Hungauaus all accepted the Soviet action with varying degrees 
of conviction. The ^st German politbuio stated on October xyth 
that “ obviously" tlie Russians had acted as they did “ because 
Comrade N. S. Khrushchev showed himself to be no longer equal 
to his tasks,” The Czechoslovak central committee met on October 
list and 22nd, and then merely stated that it had ” taken account'' 
of the removal of Mr lChrttshchet\ Finally, next day the Hun¬ 
garian central confututteC grudgingly declared that ” on the basis 
of the information received,” it understood that Comrade Rhrush- 
c&v was prevented by age and ill-heali^ from cariying on his 
duties; it acknowledged that he had made mistakes (unspecified)^ 
but paid a fresh and glowing tribute to his past services. 

It is not yet dear whether, in the Russian leaders' view, these 
declarations make it unnecessary foe tihem to follow up their 
meeting with Mr Gomuika by further bilateral explanations. It 
is believed that private written explanations have been drculated 
to most cast European parties. Id aOy case, the celebration of 
the October revolution anniversary next w»eekend will provide a 
discreet opportunity (as it has in the past) for any amounc of 
private confabulation among top communist leaderi^—piovided, 
that is, top foreigimrs turn up in Moscow. 

On the oth^ hand» communist fMrttes outside eastern Europe 
are showing themselves only too ke» to descend on Momw and 
find out for themselves what is really going on Delegations ffotn 



This poster, attributed to the Chinese, vHll ig0rU(jinly damage the 
Italian commumsts' prospects m next month*s load atliotians. Which 
part} really pmd for »i? 


France, Italy, India, Austria, west Germany, and Denmark have 
been in Mbscow this week. The Danes and the West Germans 
were, by their own account, invited by Moscow S whether this goes 
for all the delegations is not clear, llie French and the Italians, at 
any rate, demanded to he received; they may well be Moscow's 
least favourite visitors this week. 

Both the French and the Italian communists stand to lose a 
good deal from the unfavourable impression created by the naaittier 
of Mr Khrushchev's removal. In the past the French oommunists 
have been notoriously slow and lame in their reactions to changes 
in the Kremlin Not so this time. In a statement publisM 
on October arst the party politburo declared brusquely that it 
wished to obtain ^ more complete tnfbrmatioa and the necessary 
explanation about the medics iu$ed by the Soviet central com* 
mittec to carry out the recent changes ; it had therefore aske4 ^ 
Russians to receive a delegation Evidently the French oommunists 
will not fall back without a struggle into the isoiatiou in Fvendi 
political lite into which they were forced in Stalm's day, and from 
which they have only lately begun to emerge. 

The statement issued by the Italian csommunists on October 23rd 
was equally outspoken. It dedared that more knowledge Was 
needed before a deeper judgment ” could be formed ot the 
Russian changes: and added that the delays and contradictions 
in the Soviet party's destalittisation programme could not be attri¬ 
buted^ “ solely to Ae defects and errors of Comrade Khrushchev/’ 
After such barefaced criticism of their private affairs the Russians 
must have needed much fraternal forbearance to receive the Italian 
drlegatioD amiably on Tuesday. But die Italians^, for dieir part, 
must be pretty fed up with the spanner that the goings-on in the 
Kremlin seem to have thrown into their own works. 
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yolike. the Rottian^ the Italians have (to, irep,the voter, and 

. 


thdh bflitliM the 


tuidoBf 


have been quldtw oiate the tacit c| Mr lCh rudic li e »*t.fdL the 
aubttantial setbadc suffered by the Sranmuniat-coDtrolIed General 
CoDfedmtkm of Labour (OGIL) In die Fiat shop-steward elec¬ 
tions in Turin on October am probably owed,more to economic 
than pdi^^ causes. But it tnust have been aia uncomfortable 
lemiotke jtb tl|i Itahan communists of ubat mq^t happen to them 
in dmldcid elcctiode on November 32 od ff dw new Bbuian leader 
<h9inoi4aidi^»j|Mm^ them with a reasonable otplaqajtioa of their 
^qi^uct tq p^i^ to die faithhil. The sodalitts {n pertii^ar, 
u& ahuadito dnhi jfsost from the; Cominiinistt' embarrassment, are 
dtong their bm to"dncredit them further. 

'^idt ihiKh diaattay in the;BotiRilly pro-Souiot paft of the 
~ Vhloidd, it it-hoc surprising that the problem of Qiina 
I bqm.rsced^ somewhat mm hndip^ The Russians 
]am'' 4 iei|ie!iil,|hetr public atniidb'V.iW.'Clm^'^'baye otherwise 
remah^ atfinl i ^tbey have not yet,made any pdblki. response to 
' I, message of " snum greetings.” The iChinese, too, 
apart from sonib reported remaths of Mr Chou 
, r;|L^dicliev*s fall was a hmnitable development. 
But Mr ibion ui^ould no doubt endotse the Atbanimi warning that 



the bimtittg of Mr Khrushchev docs not mean the end of the 
** Kl^ni^chey typb of revisionism.** .It is indeed too aoon to judge 
whether ^ Ittgodav fears of a Sino-Soviet ra]^ochement based 
on Russian concessions to Peking are well founitedan article in 



Borba on October 23rd condemned ** unprincqiled compromises.** 
Not is it yet certain whediet dm neparamry meeting for a woild 
communist donfereoce, scheduled mr December lyth, will in fto 
be called off. Possibly, it will sdll be held, but Will now tie 
directed mward seeking a modus idvendi with Ac Chinese. (This 
is wbat Mr Gomulka seemed to be strongly urging in bis speech 
on Wednesday.) A front-page editorial in Izvestia cm Monday on 
the need for unity among communist nations and parties contained 
tio rebarbative allusions to the Chinese or any other “ splitters.’* 
Mr Khrushchev’s successors may calculate that if, without selling 
the pass completely to die Chinese, they can patch up some face¬ 
saving compromise, this is likely to help them patch up the com¬ 
munist movement as a whole. 


lfUB8|A 

No J^uquets for 
Mr K 

T he indictment of Mr Khrushchev that 
the Russians arc reported to be prepv- 
ing has yet to be published. It is certain, 
however, that economic difficulties played 
a part in his downfall. An economic report 
published a week after his resignation sub¬ 
stantiates this belief. 

The report revealed that the rate of 
growth of Soviet industry dropped from 
9 per cent last year to 7 per cent in the first 
nine months of this year. The decline was 
not entirely unexpected in view of last year's 
poor harvest and the industrial reorganisa¬ 
tion caused by the drive to expand 
chemicals. The only serious drop men¬ 
tioned in the report is in state meat produc- 
tiODi which, in m first three-quarters of this 
year, was 20 per cent lower than in the 
corresponding period of 1963. 

By a curious stroke of fate, ahhougfa last 
yearS crop failures help^ to brin^ about 
Mr Khrushchev’s fdl, his resignation has 
been followed by triumphant reports from 
the fams. In the last tew days the Soviet 
newspapers have been full of ![!C|ional re¬ 
ports claiming record Itv^^xot grain 
deliveries. The virgin lands,Which in 
the past have more than pnes; 1 <^ Mr 
Khrushchev down, are apparendy this year 
no exception to the general success story. 
It is claimed that some 15 million tons of 
grain have been delivered in Kazakhstan, 
and about 38 million cons in the Russian 


republic, which includes the other large 
area of newly farmed land in Siberia. 

If one adds to this some 12 million tons 
to be supplied by the Ukrainian granary, 
total grain deliveries to the state should ex¬ 
ceed 65 million tons, which would be 20 
million tons more than last year and an all- 
time record. Mr Khrushchev used to claim 
the credit for Soviet successes but refused 
to shoulder the blame for failures. But now 
he is no longer the master he is likely to get 
all the brickbats and none of the bouquets. 

RUSSIA AND FRANCE 

Friendly Breezes 

FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 

S EIZING the opportunity provided by the 
fortieth anniversary of. the establish¬ 
ment of diplomatic relations between France 
and the Soviet Union, Moscow went out of 
its way this week to be polite to General de 
Gaulle. President /mkoyan and Mr 
Gromyko sent friendly messages to their 
French counterparts; Pravda and Izvestia 
published editonsls stressing the community 
of interests shared by the two countries and 
praising the wisdom of gaullist policy in 
Latin America and south east Asia. In 
pursuing this new line, Pravda was obliged 
to comra^ct its own correspondent who, 
only last week, had cabled from Hanoi that 
French imperialism was simply trying to re¬ 
place American imperialism in the area. 

If these signs are confirmed, ^y will 
mark an important switch in Soviet diplo¬ 
macy. Mr Khrushchev had been clearly 
intent on reaching an agreement with Wash¬ 


ington. He was moving towards this end, 
apparently determined to disregard Chinese 
opposition. He showed himself unimpressed 
by the overtures proffered by General de 
Gaulle, the odd man out in the western 
alliance. Even the faa that Moscow seemed 
recently to be trying to improve its relations 
with Bonn could be inteipreted as part of 
the general plan to reach an understanding 
with the United States. 

But the primary aim of Mr Khrushche^is 
successors seems to be to prevent a forinal 
break with China. This may lead, at least 
temporarily, to a cooling off in Soviet- 
American relations; it may also provide 
Moscow with scope for manoeuvre in 
western Europe. The Soviet leaders are 
aware that General de Gaulle is now having 
serious difficulties both in eating out his 
grand design and in his dealings widi his 
German partner. If the general should so 
decide, there is plenty of room for change in 
French policy as well as in Russian. 

The situation should not, however, be 
over-dramatised. Two messages and two 
editorials do not in themselves add up m 
a change of line. Nor is the Franco-Soviet 
trade agreement, sign^ this wedc in Paris, 
in itself a revolutionary develqiment, 
although it provides for a 50 per cent in¬ 
crease. Russia’s new leaders are still cropinff 
towards a policy. General de Gaulle wifi 
think twice before smashing his grand de¬ 
sign and breaking the continental coalition. 
But Mr Khrushchev’s departure has shaken, 
at least for a time, the established pattern 
of international relations. At a time when 
t^re is a feeling that anything might hap- 
pen^ there is bound to be speculation about 
the historic alliance—between F^ris and 
Moscow. 
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How MereedM-Benz procislon 
pay* off In aafoty 

The truck that always steers sure and true 
is easier to handle, safer and more 
dependable to operate. That’s why Mercedes* 
Benz design their own steering systems, 
and build them with such care and devoted 
attention to detail. 


Besides the normal cheek on materials, 3MB 
Mercedea4torai examln* every part of the 
smeilng eysicm wHh an *leptro*magn*l. 

And special surface gauging Instrumants 
test the worm and baH steertnB gear la 
within a thousandth ol a ihMIineler. 

Predalen Hke this makes for safer trucks 
that work faster. 


LPS1418 

200 HP, 80 tons permMfl* total weight, 
payload aceenHng la S*m l*traBertype 




Mercadaa-Bonz (Groat Britain) Ud., Groat West Road, Brentford, MIddleoax 
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The South A&ican econon:^ l« one t^^ftstest-growing iadw mwld. 
Business opportunities we unlimited. Fly South Aincan Airways to 
investigate the golden chances this ridi, sunshine land holds for jiXMi 
—wid enjoy the holiday of a lifetime while you're there. 


THt rACTS Soudi Afitk* hu t kfse and 
prosperous population — t6»ooo,ooo people 
enjoying far and away the highest standard oC 
hving on the African continent — that forma 
a rich market for products of etery kind. 
Fhls ia espioatiy true of late, since a nety 
^\a\e of prosperity has been sparked off b> a 
potent combination of masstv e foreign in\eat« 
inents (mostl) from BritainX a inihax of 
new immigrants and an impresslte lound of 
wage Increaafo for all African worioeitv^ 

Sotith Ajfbea isi, by U N.O Standk^ 
dtzilupedcountries m Iki 
ern llenS^tere —and the only one fo Africa. 
IhcUSA airtadyhisfoweatmenisof 
mdlion in South Africa (General ^lotom and 
the Ford Motor Company are current^ budd¬ 
ing en|^e plants there — total cost 
milkon) Britain has jCi^ooo-nullion m^e8ted. 
'douth \frica has a fontaitic growth rate—the 
ave»g*iri^ on the top snlmfustrialshareson 
iIm l^anneabufg Sto^Bschange in ip6o was 
7.|4% Ihc L S equivalent uas 3.3^1 the 
UK. 471 %- 

ms raruiic In this tMMindfogt ^p>roui 


oodntiy theie^a alnioet certainly a profitible 
6eld your business activities. You one <t 
to youitctf to Investigate the poastbihties as 
foli^ as peoaibb—on the spot. 

South .Vkican Airways Bosfog 707 Stratejeta 
leave London Airport regulariy, wing you 
over to this land of prosperity and opportunity 
lapped in the splendid ease of true South 
African ho8pita]it)\ Combine business uith 
|deasure, and make the most of your chance 
fo enjoy the holiday of a lifetime. 
QCTTINQ AROUIW SOUTH AmWA 
ThO South Afncan lUiltiay Administration 
dpemtes a vast, co-oidinated network of rad, 
xitA ind air 8er\ ices ilirouf^iout the Repubhc 
and to niighbounng territories. 

By psfqg tins modern, comfortable tiansport 
sen ito^ryOtt can be «;ure of seeing andeh|p^g 
all that Boutih Afnca has to oBer, iveh OA 
tpdto — especiall} if you pkto yuuf 

llBetoiyM Advance. 

‘tht 8m| sAfnean Railway OfHce, 

Africa Hauto, Trafalgar Square, London^ 
W.CAtoh you OR the easiei.t way of 
ytt B ig arogiri the country. 


SOUTH AFUHtAU ilRWA YS-^HM 

BA Km ASSOCIATION WH no A C ACJUL gmt CMdUf JCTMIVieli KTWiSN LONDONS JOHANNISaUllO 
UufurihorlnfmMiihneoimKmT(fOv§t§mtorSoulkA$^S/iWtt/KmNewaondSto§t,Lo^ Tohptmo 
HYDo Pot MNof, sfieroiUn /lears, VlChrla SSt$, for Adf Uti0rof mfUMdfuVng and rartad iaurlat ettfsetont at 
Africa,eontactthoSouthAtrlean rsartoCwpsmtoN^H /NB PiN to ^itoHtoff WJ. Tahpfma 9tlOsmorono^ 
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GERMANY—I 


INTERNATIONAL RETORT 


Herr Strauss 
Interviewed 

Our Bonn correspondent puts five q^Hons to teest 
Germany's former defence minister. In the article that 
fcdknos the interviete, Herr Stromas replies are placed in the 
context of the west German poUtied scene—and the present 
stage in the former mimster*s pditical career. 

How do you see die doctrine of an “assigned nde’' for each 
uatkn of the West fitting in widi aspirations to Enropean- 
Adantic unity (Herr Strauss had used the phrase ‘'assigned 
roles ‘’in Mr speech at Chicago on June 19th.) 

The spirit of a theatricd ootnpany is a prerequisite in die western 
camp for playing assigned roles.” America plays the lead. The 
industrial states of western Europe will play smaller parts untfi 
they grow together into a larger unit and can perform as a partner 
of the United States. 

The United States and the old national states of free Europe 
all have their own traditional rdadons of a cultural and economic 
kind with iwdons that are considered today to belong to the un- 
commitled world or to the eastern block. Since the interests of 
the western countries vis^-vis the rest of the world are funda* 
mentally the same, it should not be difficult for them to arrange 
among themselves where, when, how and by whom contacts 
should be fostered with nations outside the western camp. By 
such procedure, a co-ordinated system of foreign political {darming 
and action should develop naturally within the Atlantic com¬ 
munity. The effectiveness of the European actors would, of course, 
be all the higher the more they prepared and concerted their 
foreign political performance throu|^ inteivstate or supra-national 
institutions. 

You have associated General de Gaulle widi the fwactice of 
“ assigned roles ” for different western nations. How do you think 
this principle naght ^pply in the case at the German Federri 
Rqmblk? 

In politics things are done stunetimes as they are in business. 
Wbm a firm wants to sell its goods in a certain market, it sends 
a representative wto has had experience of dealing with t^ people 
there and knolra their needs. France, for example, meets with 
great sympathy in some parts of the world where, let us say, 
Germans or il^ericans are not so popular. In some {daces it 
may be die other way round. $0 it is only logical that we in die 
West riiould agree together vriio should be the intermediary and 
spokesman for the common cause, and where. 

Now and then it miglit be eiqpedient to act as a group. It seems 
to me that the Federal Rqiublic’s relations with the east European 
countries—with Pedand and Czechoslovakia, for in s ta n ce—might 
be just su^ a case in point. The nations of eastern Ewope 
sboidd accustom diemselvet to regardtog Europe as a devetoping 
vriiole, and ffius want to talk with the European communities, with 
the market, and so on. In the Orient there are nations 

with deeidy-rooted German sya^adiies. The West should let its 
rdations widi dim be cultivated bF Genaans. 

How do you drink that Ganuan Nuaificslhm can ba acUavad? 

The tjuesdon of German reunification cannot be regarded as a 
matter affecting one oadoo alone. It concerns the fate ol central 
Eunqie, and vw b that of all the European nations. It is aior 
oeivaUe Aatj udiea a certain balance of power has been attained 
between a pditically united wescem Europe and the Soviet Union, 
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conditions will exist for pan-European association. The reunifica¬ 
tion of the Germans would dien logically be the first step to take. 
Until then, the Germans' claim to reunification must be main¬ 
tained unwaveringly by the Federal Republic and its European 
partners in the name of the whole German nation. That is why 1 
spoke of “ Europeanising the German problem ” in my last speech 
in the Bundestag (on October 13th). 

Are you in agreement whh the idea of pursuing Franco<Gcfnian 
bilateral union ff necessary at the cost of poa^y compticaiing 
relations with Italy, die Benelux countries, and conceivably 
America and Britain ? 

Franco-German partnership is based sdidly on our treaty, which 
commits us to the closest collaboration. Through this treaty we 
have created a preliminary condition for the political unification 
of Europe. The closer our co-operation with France can be made, 
the less national or nationalist will the common policy look. Those 
who consider the unification of Europe to be a natural devclqi- 
ment do not doubt that each European grouping—let alone state- 
will exert a centripetal influence on its environment We must 
hurry with Europe, for as single European states we would sink 
to the status of underdeveloped territories in comparison with 
the United States and the Soviet Union. 

WhM nndaar pelky do yon drink the Geiman Federal Republic 
■bodd pnttne, and, in particular. In combinatmi with u^utt odier 
weatam nation or nations ? Do you favour dw Naao 
force (MLF)? 

There again we must dunk in the European dimensions of to¬ 
morrow. A sovereign European federation will deserve name 
only vrilen it has its own modern weapons and authority over 
diem. There are Americans who see In the MLF a potential 
instrument for advancing the process of political union. That 
would mean handing over the MLF to a European authority yet 
ro be aeated. the Marshall Flan, ^e United States set the 
first spark to the common market. The Americans woul^ con¬ 
summate titeir great work if tiiey used the MLF ro give a dedsive 
push to European politkal uniim, 
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Herr Strauss itt 
Context 


FROM OUR BOHN COWtERF^BKT 

G oMTSMPUtiKc rite btoiict. result 6f the 
local dectiotis hi He88e> SMurlaod and 
the lUiiiieliiiid-Paliti^^ on October i5i;Ii) 
the Fimk/tirlar .AUg$mmfUf Zeitung hat 
Uamd **jpolycenmsm*" isithiii the Bonn 
coalition for the swing toward the Sodjd 
Democrats. (There was a skhilar traid in 
North Rhine-Westphalia on Sqitembcr 
27di0 The object of the ooalidon i^ties’ 
** suicidal parlour game,’* i|ic newspaper 
observed on Tuesduiyi scented to be to 
establish who could squeeze the most out 
of Herr Erhard’s gcmrnment*-«od most 
cffectivdy trip it. 

The writer cited the embarrassing push 
sometimes given to the game ij Dr 
Adenauer from his position ci lonntf Chan<* 
cdlor and present chairman of the Chiistiaii 
Democratic Union. And he went on to 
ask whether the chairman of the fraternal 
Christian/ Social Umonr—Herr Franz-Josef 
Strauss, whose party holds 50 scats in the 
Bundestag—^would continue to seek salva¬ 
tion in humouring his Bavarian backers at 
the cost, perhaps, of sending the coalition 
into opposition after the general election in 
September 1965: 

Doubtless Herr Strauss was pleased with 
this testimony to his importance. For he 
is engaged in a characteristically energetic 
bid to reinstate himself as a national leader. 
Moved by great ambition, and equipped 
with the talents and the stamina to supTOrt 
it, he looked sure of going far way back in 
October, 1953, when, at the age of 38, he 
joined Dr Adenauer’s second cabinet as 
minister without portfolio. Three years 
later he was appointed minister of defence 
expressly to put the missing bones into the 
half-heartedly exhumed armed forces. 

On the whole, Herr Strauss was an eftcc- 
tive, if rough, osteopath. But his sensa¬ 
tional fall from office on November 20th, 
1962, precipitated by the irregularity of his 
angry sonie against the goading news maga¬ 
zine, Der Spiegel^ imposed upon him a spell 
of political and physical convalescence away 
from Bcmui. When, in spite of everything, 
he was re-elected chairman of the Cmistian 
Social Union in July, 1963, he resolved to 
edge hiipself back into federal politics. The 
dedicat^ politician then had no further 
lime to flirt with the idea of galvanising this 
or that boardroom in industry. 

The chairmanship of a pany that holds 
50 of the coalition’s seats in the Bundestag 
(the Christian Demoaats by themselves 
have only 20t^ seats, against the Social 
Democra||^^^3 and the Free Democrats’ 
67) is a simg vantage point. Herr Strauss 
is studiedly buttressing ir. Beginning, like 
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charity, at home, he has refurbished his 
health by redud^ his weight by dieting 
and exercise. This autumn, in order to, be 
able to operate more effectively during fajs 
visits to me federal capital, he has taken a 
n^f more convenient pied d lerre within 
fi^e aninutes’ walk of the Bundeshaus. He 
has strengthened his public relations staff. 
He is trying to put on a larger map his own 
fortnightly journal, the Bayem^Kurieri of 
Mdiich scarcely anyone outside Bavaria had 
heard until a few months ago but which, 
because dF itt broadsides against Herr 
Erhard's and Herr Schroeder’s foreign 
miliey, is now on sale at various strategic 
bookstalb throughout the country. And 
Herr Strauss has newly accepted a commis¬ 
sion to write regularly about politics in the 
ular iilustmted weekly Der Stem, which 
a drctdation of over 1,600,000 copies. 

Above all, Herr Strauss is perspicuously 
trying to project an image ot himself less 
alarming to the German public and the 
world at large than the one whic^ with the 
unsolidt^ help of Der Spiegel, he displayed 
during his rumbustious years at the defence 
minist|^. Before his private bout with the 
magazine, he ^ already attracted dis¬ 
agreeable attention to himself through such 
boundering as his skirmish in 1958 with a 
police-sergeant, whom he wanted repri¬ 
manded and transferred away from Bonn 
for having objected to the ministerial car 
ignoring traffic signals. The vehemence of 
Herr Strauss’s action against Der Spiegel, 
and his bmc apologia, aggravated his repu¬ 
tation for dictatorial ruSessness. 

It may have been of some consolation to 
him when, after two years’ investigation, 
the federsd supreme court decided this 
month that there was a case to be brought 
against Herr Rudolf Augstcin, the cmef 
editor of Der Spiegel, and Herr Conrad 
Ahlers, his deputy and military expert, and 
that legal proceedings are being launched 
against Herr Gerhard Jahn, a Social Demo¬ 
crat deputy, who has admitted to the 
Bundestag that he let the magazine make a 
photostat of a confidential document 
borrowed from the defence committee. Yet 
when both proceedings come to court— 
probably not before next spring—^Hcrr 
Strauss is unlikely to emerge any whiter 
from so public a washing of dirty linen. 

Both in the Bundestag and outside—as his 
replies in the accompanying interview testify 
—Herr Strauss seems to be trying to temper 
both the matter and the manner of his 
utterance. Aware now of the harm he did 
to the coalition this summer through his 
loud criticism of the government’s pdicy 
of giving priority to European over Franco- 
Gcrman cooperation, he has begun to talk 
in a more European vein. , French table- 
thumping about cereal prices has been a 
welcome reinforcement for his changed 
position. In answer to the Fi^ Democrats, 
who have declared that they would never 
serve in a cabinet in which Hen Strauss was 
also a minister, he amiably remarked in 
Der Stem on October 25th that in a parlia¬ 
mentary democracy a seat in the cabinet is 
not the be-all and end-all of power. 
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It is a new tone. Herr Strauss has an 
eye, of course, on the next election, and— 
would he really deny it?-*-a seat in the 
cabinet. He has learned much during the 
past two years, both about himself and about 
the exigencies of domestic and international 
poUtics. The Social Democrats have not 
written him off as an utterly impossible 
partner in their plans for a grand coalition 
after next year’s election. If Herr Strauss 
can survive the flood of litigation that 
threatens to submerge him, or at least carry 
him far off course, he will once again become 
a major power in the land. 

MALTA 

Two Men In an 
Island 

FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

N OW that independence has been granted 
and the new constitution brought into 
effect, the key to the immediate future of 
Malta lies largely in the personal relation¬ 
ship between Archbishop Michael Gonzi 
and Mr Dom Mintoff, and it is wdcome 
news that they are to meet very soon in 
Rome. This will be their second meeting 
since independence; and both meetings 
have been made possible by the assiduous 
diplomacy of Archbishop Cardinale, the 
af^stolic delegate in London. 

The clash between Catholic Malta’s 
archbishop and the leader of its opposition 
Labour party is not only one of conflicting 
principles ; there are also personal animosi¬ 
ties—hence the potential value of a 
'‘summit” meeting. The archbishop has*^ 
already made a gesture by lifting the inter¬ 
dict he had imposed on the Labour party 
leaders barring them from participation in 
the rites of the church. The question now 
is whether it will be possible to build up a 
relationship of mutual trust. 

Both men are profoundly distrustful of 
each other’s motives; at times the arch¬ 
bishop even seems to think ttet Mr 
Minty’s aim is to create a Maltese Cuba. 
From the archbishop’s point of view any 
accommodation with Mr Mintoff must mean 
taking a risk, but a risk is worth taking for 
the future of both Malta and the church. * 

Sooner of later Mr Mmtoff or somebody 
of his kind will come info power in Malta, 
and if a head-on collision between church 
and state is to be avoided, the time to re¬ 
concile differences is now. By seeking a 
reconciliation the archbishop would be 
breaking with the past but do^g something 
to ensure the church’s posiuon in the 
future. Even if Mr MimraF were to prove 
aa imdependable . as the archbishop in his 
blgckei* moments fears, the church would 
, ^VR suffered no irreparable damage: fodeed 
the ^ ecclesiastical position would be 
strcngribened, for if Mr Mmtoff went back 
on any agreement now reached, he would 
forfeit much sympathy in the lilteral world. 
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K Shoes—one of Britain's largest shoe-makers—use the Ift^itod Warrant 

rail travel. Whoever goes—wherever he goes — hy rail, deigned warrant tako etart e^ 

the journey expense. 

MrJ. Af. Babinsoii, the Company Secretary of K Shoes & Som^hell Bros. IdtnBed, ' 
comments: 

“ Travel Warrants are pret^ useful to us here in Kendal. A lot of our Journos 
are long ones. Any executive, for example, can apply for Travel Warrants | 
from here to, say, London or Birmingham, where we Have area offices. If a chap 
is moving about all over the country, I sign a few warrants and he's got them '0- 
in his pocket. If he had to use cash he would have to carry quite a lot of mom. ' 

and he'd have to wait a week for reimbursement of expenses. Travel 
Warrants cut out all that." 

The Travel Warrant Plan is designed to simplify business travel. All your ; 
rail travel goes on one account—rendered weekly. You.get credit, and you 
can see exactly where the money goes. Over j,ooo firms use the Travel 
Warrant Plan already. If you'd like fuller details, pin this advertisement f ■■ 
to your company letter headitig, and send it to the CUef Aecountemt, 

British Rstilmys Board, 203 Evershoh Street, London NWl, 
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Alto Adige or South Tyrol? 

Last week the Au$tro*ltalian committee that is trying to settle the South 
Tyrol question resumed its negotiations In Geneva. Our correspondents 
in Rome and Vienna describe the prevailing attitude in both countries. 


As the Austrians 
see it 


Vienna 

N owadays any sign of real progress in 
the Austro-Italian talks on the South 
Tyrol leads to a fresh outburst of terrorism, 
followed inevitably by a deterioration in 
relations between the two countries. 

Many people in the Austrian Tyrol, and 
apparently a few members of the provincial 
government as well, want the South Tyrol 
to be part of Austria, as it was for 600 years. 
Alternatively, they want full autonomy for 
it. These enthusiasts look upon men such 
as the recently murdered Luis Amplatz, 
or Georg Klotz, now under arrest in Vienna, 
as heroic patriots. Outside the Austrian 
Tyrol, a more detached attitude prevails. 

There arc a number of people in Vienna 
who make propaganda for the South Tyrol, 
Active support is, however, another matter. 
In spite of a noisy public meeting in Vienna 
recently, there is no massive backing for the 
terrorists in Vienna or the surrounding pro¬ 


hands of a society called “Kulturwerk 
Siidtirolin Munich. The Pre,ss agitation 
.comes from the ultra right-wing iUu^sru/, 
the Wochmpost and from an army news¬ 
paper ; the language that they use «mjures 
up an unsavoury Blut und Baden, were¬ 
wolf mystique., Their objectives appear to 
be to create unrest and enduring enmity, 
and to bring about the cqUapse of civil 
order; basically they are not in the least 
interested in reunion, and have nothing in 
common with the Tyrolese. 

The present position is ±at the Italian 
government is prepared to make certain 
material concessions. The policy of 
intensive colonisation of the Alto Adige by 
southern Italians has been halted. 
Extremism apart, however, the Austrian and 
Italian points of view are still basically 
opposed. The Austrian foreign ministry 
maintains that the terms of the Treaty of 
Paris, signed in 1947 by Signor de Gasperi 
and Dr Gruber, have not been fully imple¬ 
mented. The Italian foreign ministry denies 
this. It is now prepared to make con- 
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cessions, but maintains that it is not obliged 
to. Dr Kreisky fears that, even if an agree* 
ment is reached and the matter closed, prob¬ 
lems of detail might still crop up. To avoid 
this risk he is anxious to see a special court 
of arbitration set up in the South Tyrol with 
powers to deal with complaints from both 
sectors of the population and to compel ita 
decisions to be carried out. This plan, to 
which the Italians seem to have no objectioa 
in principle, might be a decisive instrument 
for peace in the province. 


As the Italians see It 


vinces, and what there is comes from indivi¬ 
duals of little or no prominence in public 
life. The actions of neo-Nazis have dis¬ 
credited activism, and a number of people 
have changed their minds ; one or two well 
known individuals who were formerly fairly 
deeply involved are now keeping well out of 
it. Non-party newspapers have kept to a 
fairly consistent line ; in general anti-Italian, 
they back up the moderate men in the South 
Tyrol and support, government policy. 

It is believed that only a handful of 
“ terrorists,” who have lived in hiding since 
1961, are still at large. Some say there are 
only four of them ; there is no secret about 
their names. This number might of course 
increase. But to contain them, a highly- 
trained security force of about 15,000 men 
is operating, with a few tanks thrown in. 
The mere presence of such a large armed 
force makes for increased tension. But in 
recent weeks, ham-fisted behaviour by units 
of these forces has caused bitter resentment 
throughout Austria. A young carabiniere 
was snot in the back, almost certainly from 
private, not political, motives, and for the 
first time the civil population was indignMt 
and ready to help the Italian authorities. 
But the revengeful excesses of the cara¬ 
biniere only caused further resentment. 

It appears that the main suppliers of 
money and other material assistance to the 
terrorists are to be found, not in Austria, 
but in west Germany among right-wing 
members of the Christian Democratic 
Union. Oiganisadon is said to be in the 


Rome 

F the Italians were cunning they would 
X dismantle the industries in Bolzano 
and give the province to Austria. What’s 
the use of a frontier like the Brenner in the 
atom age ? ” Such sentiments are often 
expressed here though the speaker is usually 
aware that no Italian government could take 
his advice and survive. The Italians have 
never been emotionally involved in the 
Tyrolese question as they were in the lost 
Dalmatian provinces. 

“ The Italians and the Tyrolese will never 
understand each other ” says the Tyrolese 
leader, Georg Klotz, and he is probably 
right. But it is fair to add that since 1956, 
when the Austrian government took up the 
cause of the German-speakers in the &>uth 
Tyrol, Italian public opinion has slowly 
learned to appreciate their grievances. 
Succeeding Italian go\xmmcnts have tried 
to redress some of the wrongs that were not 
always—indeed were rarely—‘the result of 
policies deliberately framed to favour 
lulian-speaking immigrants. 

Some of these wrongs have been put 
right. Dr Kreisky, the Austrian foreip 
minister, recently admitted that 90 of me 
108 points in di!^ute had been settled. All 
the same a final diplpmatic agreement seems 
unlikely. Still less idoes it seem likely that 
such an agreement could stop the terrorism 
that ^ broken out afresh and more 
violently this autuinn. 

The Italian government maintains that it 


cannot allow powers to be transferred 
Bolzano province which would make the 
proviiKe in fact, if not in law, a self-govern- 
mg region. Nor does it feel that U can allow 
the Austrians any right of control over the 
measures it has taken or may take in favour 
of the German-speaking population. These 
conditions clash with Dr Kreisky’s statement 
that Austria’s first requests are an embargo 
on further immigration of non-Tvrdlese 
Italians into the area and priority for the 
German-speaking population in the assign¬ 
ment of jobs, housing and so forth. As 
Italians see it, this requMt implies the 
renunciation of their sovereignty. 

At present, the Italians are mainly worried 
by the chimging future of terrorism. 
Formerly, the terrorists concentrated on 
destroying property; now they seem to be 
turning to assassination. Between 1961 and 
1963 there were 150 acts of sabotagle and 
tte damage amounted to about £2,000,000; 
the casusSties—^two deaths and a few score 
injured—^wext accidental. Last year the 
police rounded up 68 out of 165 identified 
saboteurs. They were tried in Milan and 
40 of them were sent home. Italians believe 
the relatively mild sentences irritated the 
terrorists who had hoped for a punitive sen¬ 
tence that would revive enthusiasm. 

In February the Italian weekly VEwropeo 
revealed the existence of at least three 
groups of terrorists who are apparently not 
worl^g in concert The best armed and 
best trained group is a military organisation 
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with training: camps on Austrian rcrritory. 
*^11118 £rn>up includes not only South Tyrolese 
and Germans but volunteers bf .other 
nations, French, Algerian and even Swedkb. 
Members of this organisation told 
UBuropeo^s reporter that in the autumn 
they TOuld declare war on Italy.” On 
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August ayth the first carahmiere was, shot 
point blaiA and a few days latter a poKce car 
was blown up and one carabiniere killed. 

No one here knows exactly how numerous 
and how well-trained the pan*Gennin 
militia is. Aubcrian newspapers recently 
repqirted that 36 terrorists had crossed the 
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frontier into Ital^y and were to work in teams. 
: Several incidents since msjjr ;h^% been the 
work of these men. The one cbrteoladon for 
the Italians is their belief that the local 
Gertiuui<'Speddng population is tired of the 
violence that has seriously damaged the 
tourist industry and other local interests. 


NIGERIA 

Dr Alien’s Escapade 

FROM OUR WEST AFRICAN CORRESPONDENT 
NIGERIAN bitting in the Li^os 
magistrates’ court last week behind 
the robed and turbaned Alhaji Manu 
Hassan 2 >Qga; alias Dr Victor Allen, offered 
him a cola nut, an everyday refreshment 
among Fulanis. Dr Allen, grave and polite 
as ever, declined. The Nigerian’s gesture 
seemed to sum up the public attitude to the 
latest Arabian Nights twist in the Allen 
story; a mixture of compassion for a man 
who, conspirator or not, is clearly not a 
rascal and looked thoroughly dejected; 
amusement at the beguiling racial overtones 
of the situation (the magistrate seemed dis¬ 
creetly to enjoy the story of how the im- 
migratiofi official at the Nigerian-Dabomey 
frontier bad unmasked Dr Allen because of 
telRate white spots on his blackened face); 
and righteous indignation that this English¬ 
man should have tried to flee from a 
British-made judicial system of which 
Nigerians are very proud. 

Dr Allen, who is a lecturer in economics 
at Leeds University, made his escape 
attempt while on bail awaiting judgment on 
sedkiM charges. He has b^n accused, 
along with tmee Nigerians, of plotting to 
overthrow the Nigerian government. 
Judgment on the conspiracy case is expected 
to M delivered on November loth ; mean¬ 
while he has been sentenced to two months’ 
imprisonment on charges under the 
Nigerian Immigration act. 

what are the implications for Nigerian 
justice of Dr Alien’s journey by taxi to the 
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very same frontier post through which 
Chief Anthony Enahoro slipped to tem¬ 
porary freedom two years ago ? And why 
did Dr Allen make so ilfconsidered an 
attempt, and who helped him ? Only pro¬ 
visional answers arc possible before the 
November loth judgment. Although the 
conspiracy trial featured complaints against 
police methods of investigation (not torture, 
but Improper promises) the defence has 
declared itself satisfied with the conduct of 
the proceedings. The three-month trial 
was exhaustivdy reported in the Nigerian 
press, in a manner that earned Dr Allen’s 
own praise. 

After the escape attempt, the magistrates’ 
proceedings, too, seemed conducted with 
scrupulous correctness. Dr Allen was not 
charged with trying to jump bail, because, 
curiously enough, the restriction order 
imposed on him limited him to an area ex¬ 
tending 200 miles from the Ikeja high court, 
without apparently specifying that he must 
not leave the country (the Dahomey border 
post is only 40 miles from Ikeja). He faced 
only the two minor charges of defrauding 
an immigration official and trying to use a 
false travel certificate, on each of which he 
could have got six months’ in^visonment. 
The magistrate, while di^ssing as 

ridiculous ” the defence story that Dr 
Allen was merely going to Dahomey for R 
short holiday, accept^ that the matter 
must remain quite separate and distinct 
from proceedings in another court. 

Dr Allen’s exploits sugjg^U that he under¬ 
estimated the Nigerians in more ways than 
one. His conduct in plunging into the 
heart of an extremist |^up during the 
tense general strike situation Jast June was, 
to say the least, incautious. As for the 
“ Alhaji ” episode, it was over-optimistic to 
imagine tl^t his nationally famous face 
could get through browned with burnt 
rags. 


In Dubious Battle 

F our years independent on October ist, 
Nigeria must hold a federal general 
election before the end of this year. 
The strikingly hopeful factor in the new 
party alignments is that Nigeria might at 
last be moving away from the tribal, and 
regional politics that have for long 
threatened the federation’s cohesiveness. 

Two main alliances will fight the cam¬ 
paign. The more radical group comprises 
the eastern region based National Council 
of Nigerian Qtizens, the western region 
based Action Group, and a coalition of all 
the splinter groups, that in the northern 
region dare to oppose the all-poy^erful 
Nigerian People’s Congress (NPC). 

The present (and probably the future) 
federal prime minister, Sir Abubakar 
Tafawa Balewa, will the Nigerian 
National AlUance in eleaoral battle. This 
is a northern-based, conservative-minded 
group whose main prop is the northern 
region’s NPC, but which also includes, 
among other factions, an offshoot of the 
Action Group. 

It is hard to say with confidence chat 
tribal and regional passions wiU not be 
aroused by the full Action campaign, but 
it is also true that modem urban pan- 
African nationalism is havii^ a peculiarly 
Nigerian opportunity to override regional 
differences in this election. It is worth 
pointing out that Nigeria is one of the very 
few tropical African countries whete a 
change of government following a demo¬ 
cratic election is thinkable. 


Motor Business 

The eurrent issue centeint the following srticles: 


THE OUTLOOK FOR THE BRITISH 
MOTOR industry IN 1965 


URBAN TRANSPORT PLANNING 
IN THE UNITSD KINGDOM 


THE MOTOR VEHICLE MARKET 
IN GREECE 


Further details can be obtained from: 

THE ECONdMIST rNTELUOtNCE UNIT 
St Jemes's Place London SW1 
Teleilhone HYOe Park'STTI ext 27 ' 

60 East 42rK! Street New York 17 NY 
Telephons Murray Hl» 7-6860 
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Back to the Study 


Th« Robbins commiitss on higher education has 
buttressed its arguments with weighty figures 


B oth parties are verbaliy commicted to 
pushing ahead the expansion of British 
university education at the speed recom- 
rgended by Lord Robbins’s committee one 
year ago. But chose whose job it is to carry 
out die hard pluming must be hoping, per¬ 
haps none too brightly, that the new 
Government will have a little more con¬ 
viction than the last. The plain fact is dm 
the universitiesr—which have shown a starts 
ling willingness to do the very difficult job 
that Robbms asked of them—are not get¬ 
ting enough money. For their new bidd¬ 
ing projects in 1964 they were to get ^'48^ 
million: for 1965, million* This 

latter fi^re suffered a 25 per cent cut as 
soon as it w^as announced, by the ingenious 
method of extending the accounting period 
from twelve to fifteen months by switching 
from calendar to financial years. For the 
subsequent three years the sums firmly 
promised for building—but not yet allo¬ 
cated to particular universities—^wcrc £33 
million for the first twelve months, 

£2^ million for each of the next two years ; 
these sums are. of course, “ subject to 
review "—upwards. 

What the new Government should do, 
now, is not simply to give more, but to give 
it further in advance. This should be done 
despite the short-term stringencies that 
must be imposed on the economy now. This 
is among die most vital of all long-term 
investments for national success. Only if 
their building and other plans can be 
established over sen&iUy long periods will 
the universities ‘ be able to achieve the 
certainties and economies of scale that 
are needed if they are to do what is 
asked of them, and what they are willing 
to perform. 

The last three volumes of appendices to 
the Robbins report* (which appeared this 
week and which add another 3 lb 14 oz 
to the 3 lb 6 oz of documents that the 


ommnittce has alread;^ tnalcavahifaid),n)iake 
this point most forcefully. In 1962-63 the 
average capital cost per student of provid¬ 
ing hving. accommodation at universides 
could be forecast at £1,70^. the average 
cost per resident for 4-person flats in 4- 
storey local authority blocks was £730. A 
good deal of this starding difference muat 
be attributable to the scale of local autho¬ 
rity contracting, as well as to the often 
higher sundards thought necessary fcH* 
students. It is no use expecting either of 
these limiting conditions to be changed 
unless the universities are given the cha^ 
to plan for the long term. 

A further set of figures deal ingeniously 
with the utilisation of teaching staff in 
universities. Forty^x per cent of all teach¬ 
ing periods offered in 1961-62 were 
attended by 4 students or less: 1 per cent 
of classes were attended by 100 or more 
students—^but this 1 per cent of classes 
accounted for xi per cent of all under¬ 
graduate teaching provided. One answer 
to the problem of how to use staff efficiently 
must surely be to persuade universities to 
specialise—to increase the size of potential 
audiences for lectures and seminars by 
reducing the number of faculties in a 
university of a given size (even if this means 
persuading some new universities not to 
have a department of sociology). And if 
only the best lecturers in a given subject 
can attract an adequate audience, then the 
answer is to release from lecturing some of 
the unpopular kaurers (who can usefully 
be employed in small seminars) and to 
bring the stars into every lectme room by 
the use of television and recordings. 

Among the vast bulk of information that 
is here provided, the most worrying must 
remain that oonoeroing the social and 
educational background of students. It is 
revealed, for instance, that the number of 
male university students whose fathers arc 


manual workers has changed not at all since 
before the war: it may be unfair, but it is 
certainly suggestive, to. find that the 
‘^wastage rate”—-the proportion of 
students who left university without suc¬ 
cess—was everywhere highest for the pro¬ 
ducts of hoarding schools. A rather add 
footnote, correcting preliminary figures 
given in the Robbins leport i^elf, points 
out that only 34 per cent of Oxford and 
27 per cent of Gumbridge undergi^duates 
had been oduca^d at schools maintained 
by local authorities. 

In short, this new mass of facts and 
figures con&ms many of the doubts that 
one has about the present organisation of 
university education in Brioun; and one 
volume sets the British effort in its inter¬ 
national oontext. In the short run, the 
country comes out surprisingly well: it is 
in the li^hc of ocher nations’ plans, and of 
the obvious needs both of the British 
economy and of the quality of life in Britain, 
that the urgency of university expansioii 
becomes plam. The massively faaud basis 
of the Robbins committee’s report suggests 
many ways in which the quality of educa¬ 
tion in British universities could be 
improved, at the same time as their size is 
increased to meet the needs of a rising 
population. The real question now be* 
gins to be whether Britain’s universities can 
disjpose efficiently of the yet larger sums of 
public money that they need, without sacri- 
fidng at least part of the autonomy, in 
academk and in adniiiiistraci\*e matters, 
that is safeguarded for (beat by the 
machinery of the University Grants 
Committee. Before the vice^hancellors 
get more public money, they must dij^ 
the Robbms lessons on bow to use it 
right. 

*Cmnd. 2154-11. £1. 2154-IM. £1 7s. 6d. 
2154-V. 18&. Seven volumes of evidence pub¬ 
lished this week (Qnnd. 2154-Vl to lUI) cost 
£6 12s. 6d. and weigh 6 lb. 10,oz. 


Business Back to School 


Britain’s two futuro graduate fausinatt 
schools have got thoir monoy: now 
thoy nood mon—and idaas 


O N just one educational front, now, 
money is not ladoM. TbeformidaM 
comn^ttee of industrialists set up to raise 
funds foi two graduate-level Bntisb busi¬ 
ness seboeds had aimed to assemble £i 
million. Of this, £2.1 million was to repc^ 
sent a half diare of (hie capital cost-—^iit 
equally with the Government—of esttblidi- 
ing schools at London and Mandiester. 
The rest was intended to aid eles’tn existing 


university-level projects in management 
education, and to sui^ly a development 
fund for tatore eiqtansioa 

This week the fund-tais^ conmttee 
announced, wi^ justified pridet that £4.6 
millioB has been subscribed by private and 
nationalised finhs' since June 22iid. It it 
confidently hoped that £$ million tdU have 
been got together by me end of the year, 
when the list of sub^iptions will close and 


firms will lose their dunce of getting their 
names up amoog the top pec^ of British 
industry. The watmeK oongntnlations are 
in order, both to etuh-givers and to fund¬ 
raisers. Sites have been found, iwth in 
London and in Manchester; principals ate 
being souj^for I^tb schools; ti» problem 
of finding staff Is starting to wi^ bote 
patrons and organisers. . the time has 
passed when the establishment of a graduate 
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education for business was a ca\jsc to be 
supported with pious hopes. Now is the 
time to ask bard questions. 

The first task is to distinguish between 
the needs of the jMst-expcrience'' students 
and those of the immediate postgraduates. 
Kach school is to receive two intakes per 
year of post-experience students, each of 
3 00 members for a 20-weck course: they 
arc likely to be men in their early thirties, 
at the point of promotion within their firms. 
The need for tnesc people will probably be 
10 widen rather than to deepen their field 
of knowledge: it would be extremely useful 
if they could be ^iven a knowledge of how 
Ck>vemment acticm affects business de- 
dsion-making, as well as a set of case- 
studies on h^ decisions arc made in trades 
ocher than their own. It would be desirable 
that a few civil servants should be sent on 
each course. 

Above dl it is necessary that post- 
experience students should be selected 
according to some criterion more rigorous 
tbw their employers’ judgment of '' leader¬ 
ship ability.'* The reputation of the 
courses, and thus their ability to attract the 
best tteff and the best students, must be 
kept high: the quality of the students must 
therefore itself be as hi^h as possible. It 
wotud be an excellent thmg if a stiff process 
of sdection—perhaps in the form of a 
sophisticated lottery of aptitude and per¬ 
sonality tests—could be devised. Noting 
could increase the courses’ prestige $0 much 
as the knowledge that several bright young 
men bad failed to make it. 

For those who tackle business studies 
immediately after graduation—each school 
will take 200 such students a year, for a 
40-week course—^the difficulty will be to 
devise material that will tax the brains of 
students from many disciplines, while being 
neither too hard nor (worse) too easy for any. 
It would be a terrible waste of time if the 
courses merely crammed into history 
graduates an elementary knowledge of how 
to use statistics. Equally, it would be 
useless to confront a non-nunierate his¬ 
torian with a Harvard-type case study 
involving some sophisticated figuring. 

It may indeed prove necessary to restrict 
entiy to the postgraduate courses to those 
equipped to make good use of them. This 
would naturally be unpopular with a good 
many of those who have subscribed good 
money: but such decibions must be left 
rigorously to the academic staff. These in 
turn will be hard to find: it would be a 
mistake to rely too much for the shape of 
courses on American experience, or on 
American teachers, whose formation has 
taken place against a verv different back¬ 
ground. Contributors to the fund nnay in¬ 
deed find their firms called upon to second 
some of their senior staff to the schools— 
and certainly they should be ready to help 
the schools* recruiting by offering to its 
teachers consultancies that would bring their 
earnings up to the level of industry. 

Lastly, there is the matter of the surplus 
funds. It is at present envisaeed that most 
of the extra £2 million will go towards 


increasing field of knowledge in busi¬ 
ness administration and applied economics, 
in existing universities and colleges. This 
could be of enormous value in improving 
the sophistication of work both in private 
industry and in public planning—for 
example, a few research studentships in 
applied economics would help not only 
industry but also the National Economic 
Development Council to find' the skilled 
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Staff that Neddy must have, and that 
industry needs it to have. And it is th be 
hoped that thought will he given to the 
many colleges—tner^ are sbma 60 of diem 
—that provide management training at 
what must rightly be a level less sophis¬ 
ticated than that of top management. There 
is so much leeway to be made up in British 
management; at last there is the money 
to buy it a keel. 


still, Small Voice 

T he National and Local Government 
Officers’ Associatiem has confounded 
the sceptics and voted for affiliation to the 
Trades Union Congress ; its 332,000 mem¬ 
bers, at the sixth time of asking, supported 
their integrationist officials at a pml held 
immediately before the general election. In 
periods of Labour government, the TUC’s 
links with the party inevitably become less 
intimate: now it seems as though a voice 
against the TUC’s involvement m partisan 
politics may have been added to its councils. 

This could do much to help those who 
would like to see industrial questions in 
Britain considered in a framework of tri¬ 
partite consultation ; on one side would be 
the government, while the unions would talk 
and be talked to through a TUC with 
executive powers; and all employers would 
talk and be talked to through their own pro¬ 
jected federation. One of the chief reasons 
why Nalgo’s leaders have long wanted to 


What will the white-collar 
workers do for the TUC? 

join the TUC was that that was the only way 
of getting a voice, however small, in the 
planning councils of the nation. 

Nalgo may be disappointed unless its 
advent to the ranks of the TUC’s affiliates 
finally spurs the TUC itself into some re¬ 
form of its own supreme organ, the 
General Council As it is—and as it has 
been for far too long—the General Council 
of 34 members (plus the General Secre¬ 
tary, Mr Woodcock) is far less representa¬ 
tive of the trend of union membership than 
it should be. The unions are less political 
than they were, far less directly labour ” 
than fficy were and far more—for want of 
a better word—middle-class than they used 
to be. Not so the General Council, on 
which, arc still strongly represented the 
heavy, manual and obsolescent trades of 
mining, shipbuilding, railways, agriculture 
and textiles. 

The anomalies arc glaring. TUC affili- 
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)R0UK.E11S AND PAKLIAMENT 


#TT If W’c are asked whether a work- 
U| man has noi as much right'* to a 

^ vote as a rich numf we should simply 

answer that the question is as ridiculous 
as if it were asked w'hetlier the children of 
rich men have not as much right to a ten 
hours' bill as the children of factory opera¬ 
tives. What all children have alike a right 
TO, is such protection against selfish parents 
as shall ensure, if possible, their physical 
health and a respectable education; but it is 
simply absurd to talk of an equal right to 
the means, when entirely different means 
are wanted to secure the same end. So 
with these Reform agitators. VHiat do they 
want ? What do they truly mean by 
their strong language about right and 
justice ? Simply, of course, to urge the 
claim to a fair hearing and influence in 
Parliament,^ the representation of their 
thoughts and wishes,—^not one mode more 
than another of securing that representa¬ 
tion, only the mode that will most easily 
and most effectually secure it. It is childish 
to talk of the xight to an eijual vote. The 
vote is an instrumerit, not anything to 
which the term right is applicable. What 
they mean is, that they have a right to equal 
influence in Parliamem: with the rich. We 
should not admit quite so muchr-fiot 
because poverty makes any difference, blit 
because thorough education does make 


some difference in the weight of opinions 
and wishes ; and though uneducated and 
even inconsiderate opinions and wishes, 
when held by large classes, ought to be 
expressed in the House, and fairly sifted by 
argument and discipline,—we cannot admit 
that they have a rigltt to eqnal influence 
there with the thoii^ts and views of men 
who have always had better means of test¬ 
ing and revising their opinions and df 
comparing them with the opinions of wiser 
men, or men of other countries, on the 
same questions. But waiving that matter 
for a moment, w^hat the working men mean, 
we suppose, to claim, when they talk about 
an equal vote, is an equal influence 
in Parliament with the men of the middle 
and highest classes. But what they ask for, 
when they demand household suffrage—or, 
as one of the tpeakerjs at Manchester said 
—‘•manhood suffrage,” is something very 
different,—^not equri influence, but over¬ 
whelming influence, not equality in the end 
demanded—political power, but a monopoly 
f>f that end. . . . Unless the Man¬ 
chester Reformers will be a little less violent 
and g linle more Uioughtful, they will not 
win support from the more' thinking 
Reformers. They not only propose, but 
propose in violent and indecent language, 
to enact as great an injustice as they propose 
to rcthedy. 
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ates* total membership (excluding Nalgo) 
is 8.3 million. If the council scats were 
shared out equally between them each 
member of the council should represent 
about 250,000 unionists. It does not work 
that way: the seats are allocated according 
to industrial groups—18 of them and a 
separate one for women workers—roughly 
in proportion to each group's membership. 


TRADE UNION COUNCILLORS 

Trade group Affiliated General 

Members Councillors 

Mining and Quarrying... S35.SOO 3 

Railways... . 412,000 3 

Transport (other than 

rail). 1,494,000 3 

Shipbuilding. 120.500 I 

Engineering. 1,666,000 3 

Iron and Steel. 209,000 2 

Building, Furnishing .... 530,500 2 

Printing and Paper. 359,000 I 

Cotton. 95.000 I 

Textiles. 90,500 I 

Clothing. 162.000 I 

Leather, Boot and Shoe 97,500 1 

Glass. Pottery, Food, 

Chemicals. 47S,S(X) 2 

Agriculture. 135,000 I 

Public Employees. 328,000 I 

Civil Servants. 503.000 2 

Non-Manual. 324,(X)0 I 

General Workers. 788,500 3 

Women. 1,515,500 2 

Or at least that was the idea, and possibly 
the fact, when the groups were decided 
upon. Now, owing to decline in one sector 
and growth in another, Groups i and 2 
(Mining and Quarrying and Railways) have 
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six council seats for less than a miUion 
members, whUc Group 3 (Transport other 
than railways, i.e. chiefly the Transport and 
General Workers Union) has three scats for 
its 1.5 million members. Cotton, Textiles 
and Clothing (all of whose interests may be 
thought to be compatible) have three seats, 
but only 347.000 members, between them, 
while public employees and non-manual 
workers each have only one scat to their 
memberships of 328,000 and 323,000. 

This may seem a small matter; but it 
means that hard-dying industries with a 
vested interest in holding back the tide of 
modernisation in fact have the wei^tiest 
representation. Nalgo’s advent ou^t to 
change this, since it will go either into the 
public employees’ or into the non-manual 
workers’ group, making one or other of 
these up to a size at which, if shares are 
fair, it would merit 3 council seats. But 
the best that can be hoped for is that one 
seat will ^ transferred (textiles is a go<^ 
candidate) and no more. This is said in 
the sad knowledge that it took many years 
to get rid of one of the two cotton repre¬ 
sentatives on the council, and that when 
the group membership had dropped to 
T00,000. 

Rule 4(b) of the TUC makes specific 
provision for the adjustment of representa¬ 
tion on the general council. Now, if ever, 
is the lime to make full use of it. It is also 
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high time that some of the groups them¬ 
selves wcic 9?ifh eex- 

tiles, clothing wim leadliier» boot and ^e. 
A member trinsi^rred from each mining 
and railtHrays to iransj^n would give fair 
reprcscnution, and one transferred from 
iron and steel to cnginccrii*^ would at least 
reduce the dreadful weight of 555,000 
members that each of the engineering 
council members has to carry. Scats freed 
by amalgamation should, of course, go to 
the white-collar group that accepts Nalgo's 
332,000 members. 

The resulting general council would still 
be a long way from perfectly representa¬ 
tive ; but it would, at the least, give a 
slightly more progressive look to it and 
perhaps thereby allay some of the fears that 
Nalgo has overcome, but that still keeps 
outside such pwcrful white-collar unions 
as the National Union of Teachers (244,000 
members). Their afliliation would finally 
kill the cart-horse image. But it could, of 
course, raise problems of its own, quite 
apart from the stnigglc the TUC would 
have to enter the twcniicih century: it 
would vastly increase the number of women 
workers, and (even if being reprcscitted 
twice, once as women and once as mem¬ 
bers of industrial groups, makes their state 
a little less unfair) they have, even now, 
only two council seats to represent all 1.5 
million of them. 



\,BOTH)There are two funny men, the quaintest ever seen 
(G) One is Mister Gallagher, ( 5 ) the other Mister Shean 
(G) When these two cronies meet (S) It surely is a treat 
(BOTH) The things they say, and the things they do 
And the funny way they greet, 

CHORUS 

(S) Ohy Mister Gallagher! Oh, Mister Gallagher! 

(G) Wholes on your mtid this morning Mister Shean ? 
(S) Ev’rybodfs making fm, Of the way our country's run, 


In a mess like this Great Britain s never been 
(G) Oh, Mister Shean! Oh, Mister Shean I 

Suck a Nat'nal debt before we've never seen, 
(S) And the living is so Ugh 

(G) That it’s cheaper now to die, 

(S) Pos-it-iv-ely, Mister G(dlagher 

(G) Ab-so-iute-ly, Mister Shean. 

CopyiiiShi 1922 by Ed. Galhi|{her and Al Shean. 

The proper!} oi‘ ilie l,i»>vrcnec Wright Music Co. 
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Spreading 

Soutbea^t Asian UniversUy; A coin- 
^rative Account of Softie Development 
rrobkms 

By T. H. Silcock. 

Duke Vnwerhiy Press. London: Cam¬ 
bridge University Press. 197 pages. 4^5. 

T he southeast Asian countries l|ave 
shared in the recent expansion in uni¬ 
versity education. A few ci the scores uf 
universities in the ar^ are of considerable 
agCj but the great growth has come since 
the war. With a deep knowledge of the 
area, and a genuine sympathy with its 
aspirations. Professor Silcock analyses the 
problem of developing in these cum^ 
paracively strange surroundings the essen¬ 
tially European concept of a university. His 
refloctioils on problems of staflSng, of con¬ 
trol, of the maintenance of academic free¬ 
dom. and of the adaptations in teaching and 
research methods that may be appropriate 
in these circumstances, are all penetrating 
and helpful. He particularly emphasises the 
difficulty of transplanting the idea of uni- 
v'ersity teachers as “ members ” and con¬ 
trollers of the university, rather than as 
employeescngj^iged in teaching under 
the control of.fbthe;4rxte|iial authority, nor¬ 
mally the Qovcmaexit whldi is so oomr 
m(Mily the priitie source of finance. He 
shows also the diversities arising from 
different traditional bases or models: Bi^sh 
in Burma, Hong Kong and Milayiaa; 
PreiKh in Vietnam and Cambodia; Dutch 
in Indonesia ; American in the Philippines; 
and Chinese-American in individual 
institutions such as the Nanyang University 
in Singapore and the new Chinese Uni¬ 
versity of Hong Kong. Language is a ;prob- 
lem almost everywhere; the xmardl 
inclination of newly independent countries 
to adopt some form of national hqguage 
coofficts with the practical imppsaibilny of 
confining higher education to the meaibedn 
of a ]^1 lan(pMb,(|gdking a teduim 
literature and aohiraiiite any exxtashte 
literature at all. The commonest auxiliary 
to the local language is E^lish, which has 
officially replac^ Dutch in Indonesia and 
is in growing use in the former French 
territories. Professor Silcock also lays stress 
on the need to adapt teaching meth^$,^and 
to direct research into channels of local use, 
rather than to try to keep pace with the 
highest level research going on in more fully 
developed countries—but some of his 
suggestions, however logical, may not appeal 
to the countries concerned, which may 
suspect them of implying that lower levels 
of achievement are acceptable. 


the Gown 

Ii is a defect of the bo<^ that although 
some statistics are given here and there, no 
attempt is made to present a pkture of the 
actual number of students, the size df teach¬ 
ing staffs and achievement in the way of 
degrees aaually awarded. Almost the only 
figures quot^ed are of total enrolments, but 
when one bears in mind the enormous varia¬ 
tions (emphasised by Professor Silcock) in 
failure or wastage rates, enrolments arc 
seen to 1^ a very inadequate guide to the 
real achievement of the universities in 
different countries. 

There is also a danger of a too ready 
assumption that university growth 
necessarily contributes to economic develop¬ 
ment. Hong Kong appears backward with 
(until 1963) only one small university, but 
its economic growth has outshone all others 
in the area. Lastly, one wonders whether 
Professor Silcock is not too critical of the 
failure of western influences, and particu¬ 
larly of the former colonial powers, to 
devise systems of higher education appro¬ 
priate to the local ciicumstances. Is not this 
asking rather too mu^ ? Can we in Britain 
really be blamed for offering the systems 
that w'e have already tried for ourselves ? 
Must wc be expected to invent or develop 
fliSferent systems suited to ocher countries 
whidi they themselves have not succeeded 
in inventing ? Is it our fault that the uni¬ 
versities developi^ under British influence 
have failed to eliminate, within their own 
walls, the proUems of race and language 
that apparently defy answer in the wider 
communities mey serve > Here, as in so 
many parts of this vast field of development, 
the West can certainly be expected to share 
the lessons of its own experience but can 
hardly be exfiecfied to find, and still less to 
impose, solutkms to every new problem of 
the newly independent nations. 

Menshivik Testimony 

The CMgliis ef Bolshevism 

By Theodore Dan. Edited and translated 
by Joel Carmichael. 

Sedter and Warburg. 4^0 pages. 63s. 

T heodore uan, whose last major work 
now appears for the first time in an 
English translation, was a central figure in 
the Russian social democratic' movement 
for nearly half a century. When the move¬ 
ment split into Bolsheviks and Mensheviks 
he became and remained a Menshevik and 
was forced into emigration by both the 
Tsarist and Bolshevik regimes. He devoted 
his whole life to the struggle for socialism 


and liberty which in one form or another 
absorbed the energies of successive gener¬ 
ations of the Russian intelligentsia, and in 
pursuit of them he showed most, if not all, 
of the intelligentsia's characteristic strengths 
and failings.. He spent his last seven ^ears 
in the United States, where he published 
I' The Ori^S of Bolshevism in Russian 
in 1946. His book is essential reading for 
all who seek to understand Russian revdu- 
tionary thoughts and this English trans¬ 
lation, which will make it more widely 
accessible, is therefore welcome. 

Dan set himself the task “ of giving not 
a history of Bolshevism, but a history of its 
origins and ideological formation.'’ In the 
first two parts of the book, which take up 
little more than a quarter of the whole, he 
discusses the birth of the democratic idea 
in Russia and the theories, activities and 
achievements of revolutionary populism. In 
the third and final part he traces the de¬ 
velopment of revolutionary Marxism in 
Russia from its beginning to 1907 and 
dwells at length on Bolshevik and Men¬ 
shevik ideas and actions in the 1905 
revolution with occasional references to 
1917., The book ends with a long 
** Epilogue ” on Bolshevism’s balance-ditet 
and prospects, which looks hopefully 
forward to the Soviet regime’s “political 
democratisation.” Dan’s whole treatment 
of Russian revolutionary thought gives its 
unfolding a coherent pattern and purpose 
which make Bolshevism 


not . . .an accidental phenomenon that was 
summoned 10 life by a quite exceptional con¬ 
catenation of circumstances and that inter¬ 
rupted die liberating struggle, which had 
b^ going on for decades, of the Russian 
uitelligenrsifl, working-dass and people as a 
whole, but, on the contrary ... a natural 
product of that struggle and an historically 
inevitable stage on the road to its consumma¬ 
tion. 


As Dan pmnes out, even Herzen had 
predicted when the struggle was only 
beginning that for Russia the path would 
lie ^‘through socialism to liberty.” One 
striking feature of the struggle was how 
often the leaders of the Russian intelli¬ 
gentsia, whether Marxist or not, took their 
own hopea and wishes as reality and com- 
idetdy misjudged given situations and the 
iikdy reaction to diem of peasants and 
workers. Dan reveals thb time aiui time 
again, and when writing of 1914 be says 
categorically that **the extreme reaction¬ 
aries in the Tsarist bureaucracy grasped 
the movement of forc^ and the social 
coot^t ‘of the approaching revolution’ 
far sooner and better than aU the Russian 
‘professional revolutionaries’ and particu¬ 
larly the Russian Marxist Social Democrats 
. . .” Some readers of the book may 
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interpret parts of its" E^pilogue ’ as evidence 
that the Russian inteUigemsia's continuing 
capacity for misjudging a given situation 
remained strong to the end in Dan himself. 

Dan's heavy and sometimes tortuous 
Russian style would izx the skill of any 
translator. On the whole Mr Carmichael 
has grappled with it successfully and has 
produced a competent and readable English 
version. Sample checks reveal occasional 
mis^anslatioQS, omissions of sentences with 
no indication that anything has been left 
out, and renderings which might have been 
more accurately and satisfactorily phrased. 
One particularly irritating feature is the 
constant use of the definite article before 
Russian social democracy.'' Bui these are 
no more than blemishes on an otherwise 
commendable piece of work. 

The Last Crusade 

The Siege of Vienna 

By John Sioye. 

Collins. 349 pages. 36s. 

T tit: heights of the Kahlenberg outside 
Vienna look cast ro the city and to the 
Danube curving into the haze of the Hun¬ 
garian plain. The little church on the 
summit saw mass celebrated before the 
allied forces of Austria, the German princes 
and Poland swept down to break the 
Turkish siege in 1683. In that church the 
role of Austria as the bastion of the west 
is curiously commemorated in a memorial 
to those who never returned from the 
eastern front in the last war and in a modem 
fresco depicting the earlier triumph. The 
papal legate raises the host to the kneeling 
captains of the west, the last of the 
crusaders. But these crusaders, like their 
predecessors, were not immune to per¬ 
sonal rivalries and considerations of 
power. The defeat of the Turks was 
not only a general vict^ for the west 
but also led to the esublishment of Habs- 
burg power in Hungary. The dual 
monarchy of the luneteenth century bad 
its origins in the siege of Vienna. 

Mr Stoye has devoted a shatp and lively 
pen, together with a scholarship which he 
wears lightly, to the first detailed account 
in Engli^ of this great episode in European 
history. The narrative ci the siege forms 
his centre-piccc, but he also gives us deft 
analyses ot the nature of Turkish power, 
die structure of Habsburg politics and the 
web of international diplomacy. Hunting 
and the seraigUo absorbed the Sultans, and 
tbe Viziers needed an eitpanding frontier if 
tfcy were to retain power, Tms concern 
of the Kdpriilii dynasty, which dcaiinated 
Turkisfi politics in the Second half of the 
seventeenth century^ hdps to explain the 
attack on Vienna, the. Golden Apple of 
Turkish legend In Hungary the Turks 
practised tfielr own form w cp-cxisicncc: 
they fortified strongperiots, siphoned off 
wealth, but showed contemptuous tolerance 
for warring western creeds^ thus advertising 
the conuast .with the poll^ of Gleich- 
schaJtufig enforced from Vienna:. Whdi 
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the Turks moved across Hungary in 
many Hungarian nohles preferred Islam to 
Rome, the Sultan to Leopold I. 

The Austrian government, mesmerised 
by the French threat to the Rhine^ kmg 
remained blind to the Turkish menace. 
Leopold, devoted to music end his library, 
waited conscientiously and indecisively 
upon God and the saints; and when Vienna 
was imperilled be took the court to Linz. 
The siege of Vienna that followed presents 
two pr^lems. Wbv did the Turks fail 
when victory was within their grasp ? And 
to whom slmuld be given the credit for the 
relief of the city ? Mr Stoye gives clear 
answers. The Turks did not bring their 
heaviest artillery; they lacked the new and 
powerful siege weapon of the mortar; and 
they failed to take adequate protective 
measures against a defence they under¬ 
estimated. Nevertheless, the ncose round 
Vienna was drawn tight when in September 
the relieving forces descended from the 
Kalilenberg. John Sobieski dominates the 
church's fresco there, and credit for the 
victory has generally been given to this 
Christian hero, who led the charge of ^e 
Fdish cavalry brigades. But Mr Stoye 

f ives an agreeably deflationary account of 
obieski, a sJow and hideously corpulent 
man who now lacked the energy to domi¬ 
nate a crisis,'’ whose flair for publicity 
secured his reputation. And he shows how 
the Austrian government rose to the chal¬ 
lenge. The Imperial army had been 
doubled between 1681 and 1683 and was 
commanded by an able general, Charles of 
Lorraine. Starhemberg proved a tough 
commandant in Viciuia, while one of the 
leading military engineers of the time was 
at his service. It was an Austrian subsidy 
that enabled Sobieski to mobilise troops 
and Austrian diplomacy that painfully 
secured the help of the German princes. 

The Kahlenberg fresco enshrines a 
legend, but it also contains an obvious truth 
in omitting from the kneehng figures the 
Most Christian King of France. Louis XIV 
was merely interested in the Turkish threat 
in so far as it enabled him to fasten his hold 
upon the Rhine. Mr Stoye could with 
advantage have expanded his account of 
French diplomacy and German politics. 
Indeed, the chief criticism of this book is 
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that it is too short; and though admirably 
illustrated it would have been helped by 
more and better maps. But Mr Stoyd^ iias 
shown himself an aiuthodty on the mbs- 
burg empire and an historian who combines 
lucid analysis with a command of enlighten¬ 
ing and often entertaining deuils. 

Following the Troubadours 

Poedc Love 

By J. B. Broadbent. 

Chatto & W'itidus. 317 pages. 30s. 

I r mav be apocryphal that an academic, 
within living memory, produced a book 
entitled “ God. Man and the Universe.*’ 
Short of that, a larger subject than poetic 
love could scarcely have suggested itself to 
anyone engaged in the teaching of litera¬ 
ture. And it had better be said at once that 
this is unmistakably the bobk of an active 
and stimulating lecturer. The earlier chap¬ 
ters are better worked out than those 
tow'ards. the end. Dr Broadbent seems 
badly pressed for time when he gets to the 
eighiccmh century, and throughout the book 
he resorts to untidy asidea, when ht cannot 
work sathfactorily into the texture of his 
main argument ^icg that intrigue him. His 
manner is elliptical; there are sudden 
remarks, calculated perhaps to raise'^a laugh 
or relieve tedium. “ In its Elizabetihan mode, 
the sonnet is as^ntially a poem for giving,” 
he remarks demurely ; “ and to thateattent,*’ 
he continues, ** it has often i doacal air, of 
greed for the writer’s own self, A bribe for 
favours, ^ething to please you with.” It 
is not really very apposite m compare these 
sonneteers to small duldren rittihg on their 
pots to the satisfaction of their nx^ers. But 
for all its rather arbitrary air the book is 
full of learning, enernetically deployed ; and 
the V8$t-$eemmg sobject turns out to be, 
after ail, not quite lumtkss. 

The only love poetry of real value, in Dr 
Broadbema estimation, is that which pre¬ 
serves the quality that he finds in the work 
of the cTobadors (his spelling). The adepts 
of amor cortois made a religion of love. 
Their suq^ssors are those poets who, with 
religious intensity, combine passion and 
spirituality. The best love poetry springs, 
so the argument rubs, from a felt tension 
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between die dualitiee of body and soul, 
reason and desire; and from the intellectual 
impulse to associate elements that are dis¬ 
parate. Associative force becomes a 
criterion of excellence, and this accounts for 
the preeminent place that Dr Broadbent 
assigns to Donne. In the English meta¬ 
physicals he finds the culmination of an 
associative effort that began with the tro- 
badors and {^tered out after Milton, to be 
renewed again by Blake and to gain force 
in the present century. Dr Broadbent does 
not pursue his thesis beyond the senti¬ 
mental decadence of Thomson and Gold¬ 
smith, though he has some interesting and 
contentious pages on Hopkins, Yeats and 
Eliot. 

The whole book is enlivened by the odd 
juxtapositions that his wide-ranging eru¬ 
dition enables him to make. There is, too, 
something engagingly candid about his 
tone. Because he knows and cares about the 
love that finds happy fulfilment in marriage, 
because he also cares about the Christian 
doctrine of love, especially as expressed in 
the incarnation, he has a yardstick for 
measuring the perfunctory, the saccharine, 
the coarse. And he does not pretend that 
there are no aspects of love that elude him. 
Qi Shakespeare’s sonnets, for instance, he 
has very little to say; they do not speak 
to his condition. He has not much use for 
pla^ulness, either. Marvell comes off badly, 
and so of course does Herrick, It is a rich 
and fascinating book, though an uneven one. 
Many of Dr Broadbent’s verdicts will pro¬ 
voke dissension, but there is nothing dull 
about his thought processes. 

In Search of Growth 

Planning Prosperity; A Synoptic Model 
for Growth 
By Ronald Brech. 

Barton, Longman and Todd, 197 pages. 
25s. 

“Tt should be dear that we have as yet 

X no macro-economic model that can be 
applied with any reasonable degree of con¬ 
fidence to a dynamic society. This implies 
in turn that planning in a dynamic economy 
must inevitably be a hit and ^$s affair.” 
Mr Brech, an experienced business econo¬ 
mist, arrives at this conclusion after con¬ 
sideration of the various models that have 
been constructed. These include the Cam¬ 
bridge Stone-Brown model which, he sug¬ 
gests, may have the best chance of achieving 
realistic results; but, like other models, it 
does not overcome the problem that while 
yon may be able to plan production satis¬ 
factorily, the planning of consumer buying 
is far more difficult in a deyelo^d eexmomy, 
and some would say wellnigfa impossible. 

Mr Brech identifies six determinants of 
dynamic growth: population changes, psy¬ 
chological changes, sociological changes, 
technological changes, political changes and 
economic changes. And economic changes, 
it should be noted, he mentions last. To 
the economist brought up on price and in¬ 
come elasticities as the major elements in 
demand belnvionr, Mr Brech renders a use¬ 
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ful service in stressing the direct importance 
of psychological factors. How much, for 
example, of the recent resurgence of interest 
in gas as a domestic fuel has been fostered 
by image changes only some of which are 
related to potential production-based econo¬ 
mics and therefore price? There is a breath 
of reality about this book which is too often 
laddng in discussions in academic and some 
political circles on planning. Mr Brech 
clearly has been through the painful process 
of having to make and present forecasts to 
business managements rather than lecture 
or write about forecasting. 


Half-Forgotten 

Josiah Stamp, Public Servant 

By J. Harry Jones. 

Pitman, 375 pages. 50s. 

W HKN in April 1941, at the ag;e of 60 
Lord Stamp was Idlled in his home 
by a German bomb, he was widely 
acclaimed as one of the most outstanding 
men of his time. The Economist's tribute 
(April 26,1941) was typical: 

It wmild be the crown of many an ambitious 
man^ career to be the Chief Economic Adviser 
to His Majesty's Government, or chairman of 
the world’s largest railway, or President of 
the British Association, or a member of the 
Dawes and Young committees, or the coun¬ 
try's leading expert on taxation. Josiah Stamp 
filled all these posts, and filled them with 
distinction, as well as a countless number of 
positions that were minor only for him, such 
as the Presidency of the Royal Statistical 
Society or the chairmanship of the trustees 
of The Economist. 

Later in the year Sir John Chapman wrote 
a short, eloquent, and deeply-felt memoir 
in the Proceedings of the British Academy. 
But, despite the impact which Stamp made 
on his time and the range and volume of 
his writings, there has been no biography 
of him until the appearance of the present 
book, and he has become a shadowy, half- 
forgotten figure. 

It is to be doubted whether the belated 
publication of this biography will do much 
to bring Stamp back to life and attention. 
It is a work of piety and affection by a per¬ 
sonal friend, himself now over 80 years of 
age. Not surprisingly, the style and presen¬ 
tation are “ dated there is relatively little 
attempt in the book to give a detailed 
analysis of Stamp’s personality or an 
audioritative appraisal of his wide-ranging 
achievements in practical life and scholp- 
ship. In some respeas the book is ill- 
balanced, a dispro^rtionate amount of 
space being given to Stamp’s early life and 
to his work on the Dawes and Young oom- 
mittees (rej^arded by Profesor Jones as his 
supreme triumph, and perhaps rightly so, if 
viewed as a unite practical achievement) 
and relatively very little to his role as an 
industrialist and railway chairman, which 
ffUed over twenty years of his life. There 
are tome pleasant touches: Stamp reading 
political economy at the age of twelve 
because he thought it was important’*; as 
a young private secretary learnmg German 
so that his chief could correspond about 
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bulldogs with German lovers of that breed ; 
cultivating his lifelong love ^ church archi¬ 
tecture. And Professof joil^ docs not hesi¬ 
tate to mention somq, jrf]Staiap’s failings^— 
for instance the patl^dc» constant longmg 
for academic honoti^ Imd the obsessive 
furor scrihendi which Mhisi latct years drove 
him to proliferate lecinmSy addresses and 
prefaces almost without,p^mhet* 

But even from tpi fttmbling and 
incoherent pages of thi4 bobk there emerges 
the Impression of a ictnarkable man, the 
embodiment of aebniidiing self-educadon^ 
intellectual inti^ty^ jpublic ;se^ice in its 
broadest sense* cleanly scopt for a 

scholarly and cciciclU^snieht of Stamp’s 
place in the and QiCdght bf his time. He' 
^made a lasung fdoti^butthii to the conduct 
of public tfiaiia, through the passionate 
interest whicji he maintained throughout his 
life in ecoochniGf (especially in statistics), the 
pioneer w6rk which he did in the public ser¬ 
vice in the applicatioh of stttistiwl methods 
to taxation problems (be is said to have 
secured accelerated promotion in the Inlmd 
Revenue by applying Pareto’s Law so as to 
determine the incidepce of tax evasion), and 
in his characteristicdly" English association 
of theory with practical apolication in 
administration and business. The book by 
Professor Jones will revive memories of 
him: perhaps a Stamp lecturer will now 
give us the critical reappraisal that is not 
really attempted in its pages. 

Where Has All the Presmre 
Gone ? 

The English Province*, HM-IMO: 

A Study in Influence 

t 

By Donald Read. ^ 

Edward Arnold, 330 pagS^jft 42$. 

T he message of this book is a more subtle 
one than the author himself seems, in 
the end, to realise. It was a good idea to 
look at the present supposed malaise of the 
English provinces in the light of the pre¬ 
vious two hundrqid years of their history. 
But four chapters of excellent political his¬ 
tory from John Wilkes to Joseph Chamber- 
lain, followed by one which rather unorigi- 
nally sets out the evils caused by over- 
privileged twentieth century London, just 
do not hang coherently together. Mr Read’s 
historical account of the “influence” in 
1 national life of Manchester, Birmingham 
^ and the other industry-based provinces— 
which he rightly distinguishes from the 
older, agricultural-based “country”—^tells 
us a lot about the daysprings of political 
awareness, very little else about the present 
situation of the big cities outside London^ 
The most interesting theme of the book is 
one of the most important in English history 
—the dominance of parliament by the 
“landed interest” and the con^quent 
ambivalent feelings towards the capital and 
conventional politics by the non-enfran- 
chised industrial provinces. Yet influence 
had to come, ultimately, from within. Just 
as Josiah Wedgwood had as an MP success¬ 
fully ebampaoned the cause of the new 
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cuials necessary to growing industries, and 
disliked by land owners, so on a much 
bigger scale the of the Anti- 

Corn Law League yirak dde tj^ the success 
of pressure from inside and imt on Parlia¬ 
ment itself. It was a hittfe ti ei|p!iib--as 
Cobden himself put it, quoted by MrTtead, 
“one aristocracy pitted against another.” 

Historians are fond of drlR^ the con¬ 
trast between the Leagum l^me deliber¬ 
ately cxtra-parliamentai^ maSs,'^^ class 
political movements Oi^Ilent^ brought out 
by this book. These jnovenMntSt m 
sive and far from ill-ofianiai^ as Aey.werc, 
failed just because (altSpu||i then: members 
increasingly desired the vote) they, aimed at 
independent pressure. As one of the organ¬ 
isers of the fatal Peterloo gathering said, 

“ The effect to be prodqced js not in the 
House, but upQ;;i me Country and upon 
public 

So well does Mr Read make this point, 
that his dismay at the decline of mass par- 
tkipation in politics—surely explainable by 
the mere fact of enfranchisement—is sur¬ 
prising, So is his dislike of the replacement 
of provincial ” pressure groups by pres¬ 
sure organised round interest rather than 
locality, When a large part of his book shows 
us that the two were not nearly so different 
as all that. To tie all this to the shortage 
of good local theatres, the poor physical 
state of so many old industrial towns, the 
drift to the souA, and so on (in a chapter 
which does not even mention the Depres¬ 
sion), is carrying things a bit far, even in a 
cause of which this jouhiial is a fellow- 
supporter. 

OTHER BOOKS 

IsRAiiL Govbr.»cau:nt Year Book,, 1963-64. 
Hditcd by Reuben Alcalay. (Englisli edition by 
Mordekliai Nufock.) Central Office of Informa- 
rion. London: L. Shnmofids. 382 pages. 17s. 

Kompass: United Kingdom. 1964. Volume I, 
Indexes of Product^}: Volume II, Products and 
Services: Volume III, Company Information. 
Kompass Register, Croydon, Surrey. 15 gns. 

Eijicn-Rir.AL Who’s Who, 1964-65. ',8th edition.) 
Compiled by Review. Ihffc Rooks. 

528 pages. 55s. 

Pears Cvceopaedh, )9(^-65. ^73rd eJstion.) 

Pelham Books. 2)s. 

The First New N.a tion : The United States in 
Historical and C^mparati\e Perspective. By 
Seymour Martin l.ipset. Heinetmtm, 381 
pages. 3Ss. 

The professor of siK'iology at the Unj>xTsity 
of ('alifornia published his sound book 
** Political Man ’’ only four years ago. His latest 
IS almost a textbook example of bow not to 
write any book, let atone one on the develof^- 
ment of the United States viewed from a socio- 
logical standpoint. The author admits that he 
relies a lot on analogies with other (especially 
the contemporary emergent) nations, and that it 
is an unreliable procedure. But he propounds 
false analogies ; and they only cloud his elemen¬ 
tary ideas about the chosen subject. He uses 
that deplorable American sociological jargon 
which has already become a by-word of re¬ 
proach. His footnotes resemble satires on those 
perpetrated by pedants, and glimpses of the 
obvious alternate with truisms. He deserves the i 
report ** Has done, and can do, much better.” ) 
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BUSINESS 


Mr Wilson’s Correctives 

In many ways it was a i!efreshing statement. The thoughts were admirable. “ Stop-go *’ made its 
inmgurabie appearance in official English: there were tough injunctions to British industry to get more 
competitive and aggressive. For the first time in Lombard Street’s memory the word “bank” was 
mercifully absent from a government economic statement. Overseas aid was saved from the chopper. The 
promised review of government expenditure starts off with ail the right intentions. 

Yet in all, for those who had been hoping for the new government to push out some really new medicine 
for Britain’s payments headache, Monday was a big disappointment. By the time Mr Callaghan was 
talking about publishing the Basle borrowings “ as soon as the national interest allowed ” one had decideSy 
mixed feelings about the clawing continuity of British policy. Then on Thursday doubts were raised oyer 
the long intended drawing on the International Monetary Fund. 


I NTERNATIONALLY as wcU as domestically, the real trouble 
about the new British government’s econtHnic correctives 
lies in their timidity rather than in their boldness. The 
protests from every comer of the trading world that have 
been rising in crescendo all this week arc directed at the wrong 
target. If Mr Wilson's government has, as we believe, leaned 
dangerously far on inward looking, protectionist remedies, 
it has done so because all the respectable pec^le, whether in 
the British civil service or in the international financial com¬ 
munity, told it that the alternative, more radical and more 
classical remedies offended against the new rules of the inter¬ 
national trading game. Paradoxically and now most 
awkwardly, it is because Mr Wilson listened too well to this 
firthodox advice that he has the world’s traders up in arms 
against him. And the foreign governments and central banks 
who, to put it emdely, told the British government that these 
expedients would cause much less upheaval than a straight 
devaluation are now facing a practical demonstration of what 
their new international economic orthodoxy really involves. 
Having given'that advice, these foreign financial authorities 
are indeed in honour bound to support the British govern¬ 
ment by extending it the usual financial support. On Thursday 
Whitehall was still confident that the foreign protests had 
been kept below governmental level. But the cumbersome 
procedure of the IMF’s Paris club arrangements, and the new 
wgue for running the international credit machinery through 
committees of national officials meeting in Paris, have together 
given scope not only for regrettable delay in making credits 
available but for poindess embarrassment to the intending 
borrower, who has to run the gaundet of every particular bee 
in different finance ministers’ bonnets. This first trial run for 
die Paris dub arrangements only confirms the unwisdom of 
hiving off the decision-making process from the International 
Monetary Fund itself, which is perfeedy capaMe of subjecting 
borrowers to die right kind of scrutiny, and has always in 
the past had its money ready at die right time—whidi was 
last Monday, not next Friday. 

Let anytme who doubts the extent of unwritten and 
largely undmsdous changes in international traiding codes 


over the last few years reflect on Monday's reception of the 
British measures by the United States Treasury, which tends 
to act as the international consdence in these matters. The 
American government, while naturally concerned about the 
effect al Britain’s import surcharge on its own exports, plainly 
preferred them to the alternative correctives—above all to 
devaluation, which would have brou^t upheavals for the 
dollar as well as the pound, and also to an increase in London 
Bank rate, which would also have had direct repercussions 
in the American Treasury’s own back yard. It therefore 
accepted as not only natural, but commendable, the use of 
protective barriers against imports to correct a major (never 
mind about fundamental) payments disequilibrium. Things 
were not always so. Indeed, the underlying aim behind the 
construction of the postwar international economic organisa¬ 
tions, begun at Bretton Woods, was to allow countries to main¬ 
tain domestic prosperity and balance their international 
accounts without imposing trade restrictions. “Existing 
arrangements for financial co-operation,” ran Monday’s 
familiar sounding statement from Washington, “are again 
demonstrating their capacity to maintain the smooth function¬ 
ing of the international monetary system.” “ By disrupting 
the smooth functioning of the international trading system,” 
one was tempted to add. 

It is, of course, an economic tautology that any means of 
closing Britain’s import gap must cut into other countries’ 
home or export markets—that is the only way the feat can 
be accomplished. The particular objections to using import 
restrictions, albeit fiscal rather than the still worse quantitative 
ones, are twofold. First, internationally, they contract trade, 
where direct or indirect boosts to British exportt would ex¬ 
pand h, and they are also discriminatory in fact if not in name. 
They hit above all, as the analysis overleaf shqws, small 
countries with a particular dependence on the Brititit market 
for manufaqnires; a generalised boost fw British extemsl 
competitiveness, by contrast, would spread the impact not 
only over die whole Mtish market btn into ei|X>rt markets 
in tfaiid countries too. Secondly, the big dome^ idijection 
to import curbs of any kind is tiiat, whether tx not they are 
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{vocectionist by intention, they are protectionist in fact. The 
happiest people in Britain ihie week have been inefficient 
printers whose customers had deserted them for the omtineat; 
textile manufacturers blessing their heaven sent protection 
from Hongkong; steelmen freed from the terror of tliat un* 
gentlemanly cheap foreign slab. By placing its (tiain emphasis 
on curbing imports rather than pushing exports, the British 
government has chosen a short-term relief that has a perverse 
influence on cmnpetitiveness in even the medium tefm An(| 
because, on the government’s own analysi»i Brifain^s payments 
problem is anything but a short-term one, this means ffiat' the' 
lasting stimulus to external solvency has still to be found. The 
Belgian banker rqiorted as observing: “This is half a 
devaluation, and the wrong half at that.’' was fastening on ^ 
omission. Sterling has staged an encouraging recovery this 
week: but the British government niust be pcepar^ for 
resumed pressure, especially if it is forced to concede a time 
limit on the duration of the surcharge. 

As a short-term e^dient, admittedly, the surc^rge may 
be pretty effective. The levy of 15 per cent at once 
makes a number of impons, particularly in the important 
range of semi-manufactures, uncompetidve on the home 
market; and in addition it turns the recent influence of for¬ 
ward anticipation upside down—^instead of, rushing imports 
in ahead of expeaed new barriers, British importers will now 
prefa to postpone where they can until the levy is reduced— 
as the white paper promises it will be “ as soon as the balance 
of payments situation will permit,’’ or abolished completely. 

Levies and Rebates 

Firms that stifl buy foreign machinery will find the effea of the 
new import surdiarge softened by their capital allowances, which 
give relief from tax on upwards of 130 per cent of the cost. With 
present tax rates the expenditure of £100 on plant by a company 
lesults in a saving of very nearly £70 in tax so that the nominal 
13 per cent surcharge involves a net cost to the manufacturer of 
only per cent. 

Tax influences also dilute the export cebate, in relidi of indirect 
taxes; this is to be available in amounts between 1-3 per cent on 
export turnover, the exact figure to be settled for ea^ industry. 
£ifiOO would, with the expected average rebate of 1} per cent, 
bring a gross ben^t of £15, which income tax and prt^ts tax 
would r^uce to about or i per cent. This would usually 
be a good deal less generous than the suggesdon for a two-year 
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waiver of profits tax (3s. in the poiind) based on die pioportkm of 
turnover exporter, mi^ in these cohinins last wedt. B the rate 
^profit was 10 per ceat the profits tax on £1,000 of exports would 
be £100 and the profits tax thereon £15 or per cent on sales, 
whi^ *01^ be a pm figure .and thoefoie doii^ die net uader 
the GovemoNiit’s ptopoiaL Only if the avenge profit—on home 
and export turnover combined—was S per cent or lower would the 
official plan be mwe advantageous. 
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But how soon in practice is the balance eff payments lifcdy 
to permit ? The govemmenf s estimate of a basic deficit in 
1964 of £ 700 -£ 8 oo million—^wfakh oirresponds precisely 
widi the esdmates published in these columns last week—^is 
probably qslit about evenly between the current and the long¬ 
term capital account. Nekt year the saving in imports mi^t 
be well above the government’s mmimum estimate of £200 
million. One can also expect a substantial increase in ex¬ 
ports, not tip much %.tesplt of rather d^s^ 

per cem drawtxuk,. ai fo jfi|f piit<itha jfit;^plaine4 
rtveeti dq^rt ord^ and expo^ deliveries'; a rise of 5 per 
cent in exports next year would add aqother £200 million. 
These improvements on both silks of the. trade balance would 
be enough to put die current btdanpe into small surplus; but 
not sufikiently to absorb either t|ie ikw tnilge in imports 
that has to ^ expected as t^ suxcbaige is fvhitded away; 
or, aside from idliXi the large oiuflow of long-tetm capital. 

It was v<^ surprising that lyUmday’s measures passed this 
bycompletay. True the cunent rate of,£40o miffion a year 
is likely to fall a lilrie on its own: the government expects 
some curb both in die purchase of foreign securities as 
Englishmen and others find that the faa of a Labour govern¬ 
ment is better than the thought; an^ also some check to this 
year’s heavy dutflovy iff direct investment. But by no means 
all the recent deterrents to investing in Britain rather thain 
abroad have been removed; and if the capital outflow is to 
be reduced to, say, a net £190 millkn or even £200 million, 
then deliberate action will be necessary. The most effective 
way, as seen in i9di-62, would be through a relative rise 
in iong-teim interest rates in Britain. And the less the Labour 
government leans on that, the more it will be obliged to turn 
to amttols, which in its new amdety for an austerity-free image 
it would Iffce to avoid. 

This is an admirable sentiment; unfortunately, without a 
sufficient lasting boost to the euxtent account, and without 
a general rise in interest rates, the sentiment is better than the 
arithmetic. So some increase in controls may be unavoidable. 
Two particular ones would do less harm than others. First, 
while here should be no petty restriction of tourist allow¬ 
ances, there should be rather greater seriousness about en¬ 
forcing them. At present, to draw the standard £250 one 
fills in no form, nor is any entry made in one’s passport. It 
is perfectly possible to continue a generous allowance without 
malting it SO easy to make a round of the banks fra: a large 
deposit on one’s Mediterranean vflla. Secondly, there is a 
case for apfflying a sharper price rationer on dhrect invest¬ 
ment, by Growing sdll more of it in the premium dollar 
mari:^ 

The Bank of England traditionally bates to see discounts 
in these umffScial markets going too hi^ partly because it 
sees this as a bad general advertisemrait for sterikg, but also 
because of the consequent increase in leakages through fpr- 
m^y illegal routes. But again, the arithmetic of the balance of 
payments has to be faced. If the authorities decline to give 
a sul&dent boost to exports and the cunent balance, they 
will be driven to a closer control of the oqntal account—much 
as 'tbqr dislike the oonttols. Econo mii ally, a greater, price 
detettant on senffing capiul out of Britain would be notably 
less harmhil than the present price deterrent on bringing 
competitive manufactures into. Britam. So would a rise 'in 
interest rales, vriiicb the npw government may be kss able 
to avoid than it and the stock exchange at present believe. 
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Whose Trade Is Hit 

C LEARLY the countries that will beat the main brunt of 
Britain's new tariff surcharge will be its trading partners 
in industrial Europe and North America. The whole point of 
the exercise is, after ail, to stem the very rapid rise in imports 
of semi-maiuifactures and finished goods into this country, not 
m step up the cost of the foodstuffs and essential raw materials 
that are supplied by the overseas sterling area and other 
primary producers. This much was underlined by figures 
released by the Government when Monday’s pac^ge was 
announced. Only some 13 per cent of the totri imports of 
the Giminonwealth and the othet less developed countries 
. ^to Britain will be subject to the surcharge. In sharp con¬ 
trast, no less than 57 per cent of the imports of the common 
market countries—and the EEC itself puts the figure at 64 
per cent—36 per cent of those of the European Free Trade 
Association and 40 per cent of those of the United States will 
be affected. 

However, for each of these three large trading partners even 
these hefty proporti<»is of their sales to Britain amount to no 
more than 2-3 per cent of their total world exports. Indeed, 
on the face of it, the figures would seem to indicate that the 
> burden of adjustment will conveniently be spread nicely over 
just those countries which earlier benefited most from the 
flood of imports into this country and which are best {daced 
to sustain some loss now. < Unfortunately, a more detailed 
examination does not bear this out From our own rough 
calculatioas it seems clear that the countries which will be 
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HOW THE BURDEN FALLS 

Totiil of expert! affected by fbe British surcharge as a portcncagt of ch« exporting 
country^ wdf id export!'of each item. ^ . 
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1 
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5*S 1 
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4*9 

61 

' 22 

Norway. 

10-1 

130 

6'8 
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6-6 

Portugal. 
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6 1 

9 5 

5 8 
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I 9 9 
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61 
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1 5-7 

1 4-7 
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7-2 

. 8 0 

5 3 

70 

4 0 


The figures shown here are necessarily only rough escimates, partlculafty those 
for semi-manufactured and total exports. However, our data for the EEC do agree 
broadly with those put out by the Commission. 

hardest hit by the new British measures will be the smaller 
countries of Europe and, more particularly, of Efta. And as 
these countries get down to figuring out more precisely just 
what the: surcharges mean for each of them—the British 
government itself apparently has not yet done the sums— 
opposition may stiffen. The EEC is expected to take a stiff 
line at Friday’s Gatt meeting; the Efta countries will have 
more to say at their November Council meeting. 

For the Efta countries the surcharge must be a particularly 
bitter pill. In many cases Britain has now unilaterally mote 
than offset all the tariff cuts that have 
been made within the assodatum 
since its inception—and it has done 
so on exactly diose industrial goods 
which are covered by the Stockholm 
convention. This, then, is not merely 
a matter of quibbling over techniques 
—^the Stockholm code like Gatt treats 
surcharges as more smful than quanti¬ 
tative import restrictions—^but a ques¬ 
tion of real damage. Norway, Sweden, 
whose exports are heavily concen¬ 
trated ill the sensitive semi-manufac¬ 
tures, and Switzerland will be par¬ 
ticularly hard bit; so too will a wide 
range of exports from Belgium and 
Holland. Moreover, Italy is clearly 
in no position to view a knock on its 
trade lightly. 

In theory at least it should be pos¬ 
sible for Britain to offut some of die 
impact of the surcharge , on its 
partners by unilaterally cul^g Its 
Efta tariffs ahead of schfcdSe— 
altbough presumably it. would have to 
be willing to make a re^ucdtui con- 
uderably larger than die, to per cent 
cut already due in D^mb^. ..But 
even this could court charges of dis- 
ciiminatitxijsnoiheralferhRtive mig^t 
be jSriti^.concessioos on agricultural 
quotas. 
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How Many Prestige Projects? 


The government will carry out a strict review of 
all government expenditure ... to ... release 
resources for more productive purposes by cutting 
out expenditure on items of low economic priority, 
such as “ prestige projects." The government 
have already communicated to the French govern* 
ment their wish to re-examine urgently the 
Concord project. 

para 13 ( 6 ) of this week's White Paper on 
The Economic Situation 

W HAP is for the chop ? By mid-week, atomic energy 
and aviation looked the obvious victims with the 
supersonic Concord airliner standing a good chance 
of meeting its end, from anaemia if not from outright decapita¬ 
tion. This is not an academic review designed to re-assess 
prestigious, way-out projects undertaken by the late govern¬ 
ment on their technical or any other merits. It is an emergency 
whip-round intended to p^uce big savings, quickly, in 
government expenditure. Mr Wilson's a dminis tration has 
inherited a situation where all available government resources 
are committed to various long-term projects for as far ahead 
as the eye can see. If the government is to put any of its own 
pet sofci^ schemes in hand, it has either to raise the money 
for them by higher taxation, or to inake savings elsewhere to 
fund them. Something has got to give, and (other things 
being equal, as they never are in politicians’ calculations) the 
most expensive is likely to give first. 

This having been said, whichever government had been 
returned would have had to make a number of major decisions 
on whether to stop or continue a sizeable list of controversial 
projects ranging from the (probably essential on the broadest 
counts) Channel Tunnel, to the Concord and to some of Dr 
Beeching’s closures. Putting the Concord at the top of the 
list makes sense for two reasons. It is without question the 
most expensive ; and, secondly, this aircraft is at the point of 
no return. Until now, expenditure on it has been relatively 
modest, between £10-1$ million spread over several years, 
occupying in all perhaps 2,000 men (in Britain). But 
Concord is now passing out of the relatively cheap design stage 
and entering construction. If it crosses this watershed and 
manufacture of its components is put in hand, expenditure 
will start rising sharply next year, making what has gone before 
look like peanuts. No one can say how far it will rise or how 
fast Cost estimates (currendy £280 million, or 140 million 
for each country) are now regarded as having no meaning; 
and the British and French treasuries have both come to 
look on the Concord as an open-ended commitment. Even 
if the British government were not looking for quick savings, 
treasury officials in France as well as Britain would certainly 
have argued, as they have for some months past, that this kind 
of supersonic airliner was not worth this sort of risk. 

There is much the same kind of'opposition in France to the 
Concord as there is in Britain ; specifically, the French treasury 
is alarmed at the cost. Air France is alarmed at the economics, 
and a small and influential secdon of French opinion is dis¬ 
enchanted with the aircraft industry and the price of keeping 
it alive. These voices have been shouted down, as they have 


in Britain, by the aircraft's highly vocal supporters who viewed 
it, in their respeedve lights, as a means of stealing a march 
on the Americans, of keeping the British and French aircraft 
industries alive, of cementing Anglo-French accord and, more 
simply and innocently, as a form of technical adrenalin into 
two sluggish economies. But the fact that they exist means 
that the Minister of Aviadon, Mr Roy Jenkins, will find at 
least some people in France and inside ffie French government 
sympathetic to decendy disguised suggestions that Concord 
Must Go. Aviadon is not General de Gaulle’s favourite indus^, 
try, although for polidcal reasons it is quite possible that 
during this difficult weekend he might feel moved to protest 
that it is. 

Should it go ? The Economist, which has been dubious 
about the project from the beginning, would argue that it 
should, not just because of its cost but really because it is not 
a good enough aircraft for the money. The Concord is not the 
ultimate in supersonic design, and was never intended to be. 
The plan was to produce a quiddy built supersonic airliner 
using existing techniques so that it could be on the market 
several years before the opdmum design with a potential speed 
of 2,000 miles an hour, which does present several real tech¬ 
nical (and still unsolved) challenges to the aircraft industry. 
This type of supersonic aircraft towards which the American 
aircraft industry is groping, clumsily but persistently, really 
does advance technical knowledge not only in aviation but in 
engineering generally. Without going into technicalities, the 
Concord does not do this in more than a minor and interim 
way, and the lead in time that it is expected to have over any 
more sophisticated American aircraft could prove ephemeral. 
It is this that leads painfully but perhaps inevitably to the 
conclusion that the Concord is not worth the very high prob¬ 
able cost and effort. 

If it is cancelled, however, both the British and French 
governments face angry, truculent and under-employed air¬ 
craft industries. The cancellation of Concord would not 
deprive them of present so much as of future work. But a 
bargain might be struck with the Americans; this does seem 
the obvious solution. The American government is exercised 
enough itself about the sums the American aircraft industry 
is demanding from it to finance the development of a super¬ 
sonic airliner to suggest that a three-sided research project, 
with components sub-contracted to Britain and France and a 
European production line running in parallel with the Ameri¬ 
can one, might be the most sensible way out for all three 
governments. After all, no one is in any tearing hurry to get 
a supersonic airliner into service, and the world's airlines 
would be blissfully content with an assurance that the brute 
would not be delivered before the second half of the 1970s. 

Britain’s other huge consumer of research and develop¬ 
ment funds is atomic energy. Here, two decisions have 
to ber taken. One concerns investment by the Central Eleari- 
city Generating Board, which requires between two and three 
times the capital to erect a nuclear power station that it does 
to put up a coal-fired one. The urge to economise on capital 
investment could lead to trimming the CEGB’s commercial 
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atomic buQding progtamme. The other decision concerns 
the Atomic &iergy Authority’s scale of researdi, currendy 
^65 million a year dthough some of this is offset by sales of 
atomic fuds. It is difficult, even on the most scientifically 
academic grounds, to justify continuing expenditure on this 
scale, both at Harwell where research is general, and in the 
reactor group where it is on specific designs, and a cutting 
back seems inevitable. But generalisations like this comt up 
against a number of specific difficulties. The AEA is due to 
start work soon on a pilm plant of what could very well be 
the ultimate in atomic power stations, the breeder reactor that 
mamifactures more fuel than it bums. A i^ot {dant, in atmnic 
terms, now tends to be a fairiy massive electrical plant with 
an output of 200 megawatts; this could easily cost £20 
.faillion (although the AEA would sincerely hope it could cost 
less). Does the long-term atomic research and development 
programme get stretched out to provide the short-term econo¬ 
mies for which the Government is looking ? If so, does ffie 
economy lose or gain in the long run ? This kind of project, 
designed to prove a promising, coherent line of research, ought 
not to go. 


B efore " prestige ” becomes irrevocably a dirty word, let it 
be said that there are some things that rich and industrial¬ 
ised countries like Britain ought and can afford to do, without 
thought of immediate return other than the knowledge they 
bring and the Itistre they add to the country's name. It is 
difficult to winnow these out from the purely chauvinistic, or 
the feather-bedding but it is an effoi^ that any economy- 
nunded government must attempt if its cuts and savings are 
not to be purely destructive. So-ctdled “pure" knowledge 
has an unpredictable habit of assuming sudden pracHctd 
importance. Fermi’s production of neutrons looked as im¬ 
probably useless as anything could in the nineteen thirties, but 
in less than ten years, it had become the cornerstone on which 
* atomic power and the bomb were both built. Radio 
astronomy is another “ pure ’’ science coming into its practical 
own, and so is biology. 

Among the less cerebral projects before the Government 
is its £23 million share in the Blue Streak space rocket. This 
is a £70 million project with—^to be frank—^no obvious and 
immediate usej but upon which France, Germany, Italy, 
Holland and Australia have built rocket and space programmes 
of their own. Cut Blue Streak, and the base is cut away from 
these and the damage done to international relations far worse 
than the cancelling of Concord. Also on the stocks is a nudear 
I ship—admittedly uneconomic, probably costing ^5 million, 
’potentially capable of providhig experience out of which a 
good, merchantable atomic ship might develop. There are 
those who say. that if a shipyard is given a nudear contract, 
this wiU remove all sense of urgency from the diipbuiiding 
industry and give management and men the oxnfortable feel¬ 
ing that the Government, come what may, will see them 
right. But it is also possible to argue that the^ ate the com¬ 
paratively small sums that a country with Britain’s immense 
nuclear experience can afford bener than the Germans or the 
Japanese, who ate building nuclear ships when they can barely 
tell a proton from a neutron. An atomic ship must behave 
very differently from an atomic plant on land; £$ million 
does not seem an exorbitantly high price to pay for finding 
bow great the differences are. A government that is prepared 


nesuttect lost causes that ffie past Conservative admiaistrar 
tion 1^ 4ecehtly like ihe. ^«|wiali-Airi!a^ 

Great G&ntral Xme min MarylebonO 'ststii)iii,^il Jojng to etk 
a poor figure if it preserves these because they ate ^ and 
rejects a nuclear ship because it is nuclear and new. If, on 
meditation, it "throws put all three, one would merdy say it 
was economy mad—an aberration most administratintis 
recover from, alas, only too quickly. 

Some pf the current “prestige” injects are neither, 
techniadly exdtihg, 'nar are th^'^piixdoullrly harmful. The 
financial underpinning that die Government is now committed 
to give the Cuoard company for its Q4 Ibar—a loan of £i7\ 
million out of the £22 miUkKi die ship is mtpected to cost^ 
repayable over 10 yean at about 5 ptt cent—is much less 
generous than die offer originally made (and rejected by 
Cunard) for the Q3 and is no better than the terms on winch 
a total of £7$ million was offered to shipownen to stimulate 
orders for British shii^ards. Q4 is treated, in odier words, 
as an ordinary ship qualifying for the Government’s special 
credit terms, and if Cunard has been wrong to contemplate 
building it, the loss will be the company’s. The ChniBel 
Tunnel, at Mr Leo d'Erlanger’s estimated £io million for 
each country, can either be regarded as a superior sort of 
transport link, or an exercise in Anglo-French relations which 
makes permanent economic (as well as political) sense in a way 
that the short commerdal life of the Concord would not. The 
tunnel is a “ prestige ” project no doubt, but Mr Wilson is 
right to reprieve it. 

There remain the massive defence projects, the most con¬ 
troversial, perhaps being the TSR 2 bomber. This, like 
Concord, is open to the criticism that its performance, good 
though it may be, is not really worth the effort that has gone 
to build it. Like estimates of Concord’s costs, TSR 2’s esti¬ 
mated £400 million price is said to have been overtaken by 
events. What precisely docs it cost ? It is reputed to have 
crippled the defence budget to a damagmg extent but any 
government would have to make a nice calculation at this stage 
about whether it stood to lose more by cancelling TSR 2 at 
the equivalent of a quarter to midnight, than it did by letting 
production run its course. 

Inevitably, it will be suggested that the escape route lies 
in joining international schemes. This is not always borne out 
by events. Countries tend to co-operate only when costs are 
so utterly staggering that no single one d them could go it 
alone. Blue Streak is not “ cheap ” to any of the countries 
contributing towards the Europa space rocket of which it 
forms the base. And many years ago this country decided to 
save on some of the very heavy cost of research into high 
energy physics—an important, exciting but finicky study of 
the innermost structure of matter where matter exists for 
such a short time that one cannot quite be sure it exists at all 
and the possibility that we are all nothingness, or a transitory 
wave, cannot be eliminated. Britain became one tff several 
members of the Cem organisation in Geneva, which builds 
and operates the monstrous machines in which these 
infinitesimal particles are produced and studied. Cem now 
wants a bigger machine, towards whose building Britain will 
be ariced to .contribute about £2$ million and it is considerably 
more difficult for the Govonment to refuse this sum to Cem 
than it would be to refuse it to its own scientists at home. 
This decision too is in Mi Wilson’s pending tray. There is, 
really, no easy way out. 
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Engineering in Trouble 


I t one can be qui^e suce of the 
doixiestic effect of this weck’a iinpoit 
levy (icc pgc 467), Whitehall is still pad-, 
deoingly uocenain about ivhat has bera 
happening to domestic demand and prodne-^ 
tion so far. It has become increaaini^y dear 
that the engineering industries have been 
holding back Britain’s industrial growth ki 
recent montbs-^at least, if that official 
figurmg is to be believed. The order book 
situation seems fine; at the end of August 
there were about a fifth more orders on 
hand for both the home arid export markets 
than at the same time last year. But a 
doser look at the obs^te immobility of 
the total production index, from details 
released this week, shows that engineering 
output between June and August was not 
being piabtained at the level of earlier 
months and the fall in this sector would by 
itself have dragged down the total output 
index by about a point. Possibly there 
has been a change In holiday-taking which 
has upset the statisticians’ jugglhig. But in 
July and August taken together, the 
nied&aoical and electrical engineering 
industries only produced 4 per cent more 
than in the same months last year, a small 
margin compared with that earlier in the 
year. 

THE INDUSTRIAL PLATEAU 

IndttK of sroduCTton 

(IftSlMlOO) Parc^At 
MMonitlyWIuMte chihfc 
WAi*h\ Mttr«h> Junt" bAtwMn 
in May Augutt the two 
Indtx average ivaraga pariodt ' 

Enginaarirtg and alliad 

Pircntfl . 

Chamtaali. 

iron and tami . 

Taxtllaa ana ciothlag... 

Saod, Srtnlc and tobacco 

Bfkici. p^iary. glaia. 28 

Timber, furntiura. 

Paaar, gi1ming,.acc. 

Otnor minutKcuring... 

Total maniH^cturing.. 

Mining, giliarrying. 

Gaa, tltctrkUy. walor .. 

Coniiruetlon. 

Tout all Induttriat... 1.000 

'^Appro)clmait changas eakulatad in moat eaiaafrom tha indav 
numbtri pvbiiihad m cha naaract whola numbar. 
t Sacond' quarcar. 

Parts of this vgst sector of industry must 
now be working ffkt out, pans are prob¬ 
ably being held Wk by shortages of sUUed 
labour. The Midland Regional Board for 
Industry said on Tuesday that there was 
little scope for a short-run inaegse in out¬ 
put in Its region, since most firms were 
UKorking to capacity. And the Ministry of 
tabour^s statistics suggest that by June this 
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year the pressure on the labour maxlcet, |a^. 
measured by the ratio of unfilled vacaoci^ 
to unemployed, was greater in the midlcmds , 
than it had been three years earlier, just 
before Mr Selwyn Lloyd had introduced his 
deflationary measures. In die rest of the 
country m reverse was true and, despite 
the last Government’s efforts to the con¬ 
trary, the unbalance between Britain’s mo^re 
developed and less developed regions has 
increased. Immobility of labour may be 
the key to immobility of production. 

Industry by industry, on the other hand, 
relative scarcity of labour across the country 


IMPORTS AFTER THE SURCHARGE 


as g' w^le lias fiardly altered rince 1961. 
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tries with the greatest labour shortage, as?/^ 
measured by the gap between unemployed.^ 
and vacancies. 


Semis^^Biggest Target t 


T his year British industry would, if 
allowed to continue at the present rate, 
impon some £iy200 million of semi-manu¬ 
factured goodsr—i.e. manufactured pro¬ 
ducts that, like steel bars, chemicals and 
doth, are further processed into other 
goods. Imports of them have increased by 
nearly a third this year-^more than twice 
the rate for all impons; while exports of 
these semis increas^ only a qusuter as fast 
as imports. It may be on this category 
that the 15 per cent levy will have most 
deterrent force—for a good proportion is 
brought in on straight mice grounds. Ironic¬ 
ally, too, b h hue (for instance, paper, 
plasdcs, steel sheet, cotton textiles) that 
maoufactuiers most assiduously courted the 
Conservative government for the protection 
against competidon from abroad that 
Labour has now given them—for quite 
other reasons true, but given them none 
the leas. 

The manufacturers, then, are on the 
whole happy. The steel industry sees the 
possibility m reclaiming the ground stub¬ 
bornly hdd by imports, pard^arly where 
price has been the main infiuehce in buying ■. 
abrcad-^.g. for reinforciug bars and those 
billets for re-rolling. The Iron and Steel 
Board put the annual rate of imports at 
£60 million of which half came in on price 
grounds. Another £24 millions is ac¬ 
counted for by steel sheet, much of which 
comes in at Bridah prices on grounds of 
quality and general buying p^cy, particu- ■ 
lariy from Holland for the motor industry. 
These customers will still want it, and the 
big Dutch steel exporter has evidently 


agreed to absorb the 15 per cent levy to 
maintain its valuable Bridrii market. How¬ 
ever, enough from ocher producers could 
be diverted to cheer RTB at Newport and 
Colvillcs in Scotland. 

And Largest Yields 

C hemicals and paper, also capital-in¬ 
tensive industries, have been suffering 
from problems not unlike steel's caused by 
the import of other countries’ marginri pro¬ 
duction. The most sensitive major chemical 
product, plasdcs, will probably be choked 
eff, since ferd^ prMucers are already 
opendng on slim ma^s, synthetic rubbers 
too; and the levy wiU, by raising tariffs to 
condnental levels, stop concentradon on the 
hitherto less protected British market But 
the problem will remain w^hen the levy h 
Iffted again. Many foreign manufacturers 
yrill dierefare grit their taedi and pay die 
increase themsrives. For example, ferti¬ 
liser imports (much of them to Shell 
Oiemicajs from Holland) are unlikely to be 
dried up overnight when fo much ^rt'has 
gone into chopping oUt a ftaref ik the 
market. In this way, admittedly^ temporary 
protection is not even temporarily so pe^ 
tective as permanent protccdon.. In addi¬ 
tion, there are many other chemiesds that 
will coudnub to be brought in because there 
is no home production— 4 or instance, acty- 
lomtrile to make acrylic fibres.. Altpgetto 
chemical imports increased by a quarter in 
the first nine months of 1964. Paper im¬ 
ports, top, have increased sharply, by a 
fifth so far this year, to an annual rate 
Continued on page 517 















If you import or export 
talk to the people at Chase Manhattan 


Profit from tlie financial counseling 
of International Department men 
who intimately know the markets 
of the Free World 

Import-export service at Chase Man¬ 
hattan is in the hands of men who 
not only excel at the complexities of 
world trade, but also have a long fa¬ 
miliarity with the people and finan¬ 
cial customs of free countries the 
world over. 

And with this knowledge and ex¬ 
perience you also have acceas to the 


services of a world-wide network of 
correspondent banka, supplemented 
by key area Chase Manhattan 
branches, representatives and asso¬ 
ciated companies. 

In brief. Chase Manhattan's Inter¬ 
national Department specialists 
working with the financial counselors 
in all areas of the Bank expedite your 
import-export business here at home. 
And overseas, details are cared for by 
the bankers best located and equipped 
to give you fast and efficient service. 

Whenever you need international 


banking counsel, contact your local 
branch, or write to: International 
Department, The Chase Manhattan 
Bank, 1 Chase Manhattan Plaza, New 
York, New York 10015 . 



MANHATTAN 

BANK 





35 gns. for li|hter and cigarette box in white onyx —5 gns. more for green. And a little extra for an engraved fiirewell message. 


How to encourage Senior Partners 
and Directors to retire—gracefully 


If you find the turnover at the top going rather 
too slowly for your liking, institute Ronson 
V.I.P. Sets for Retirement Presents as a Com¬ 
pany tradition. It is surprising how many 
Senior Executives will be tempted to make the 
decision that little bit sooner. Especially if they 
know there’s a chance of getting a Ronson Set 
like the one above. 

Onyx and (jold 

It can’t help but get the right reaction. Nothing 
is overstated. The translucent Brazilian onyx 
of the ashtray and the body of the lighter is 
either a creamy white or, if you prefer, a deli¬ 
cate green. The fittings art restrained, being 


merely plated in gold. An ingenious device in 
the hinge lets the lid of the cigarette box close 
with a satisfying ^clunk’. It can never slam. 
Suitable for the quieter atmosphere at home. 

The exclusive Varaflame system 

The lighter itself is a Ronson Varaflame. It runs 
on butane, a clean, safe, tastefiee gas. So he can 
happily use it to light his cigars'. And he’ll en¬ 
joy making the flame rise and fall just by turn¬ 
ing a knurled wheel. Up for pipes. Down for 
cigarettes. Gives him something to do. Don’t 
forget to show him how to refuel in five seconds 
from a Ronson Multi-Fill. Or to tell him that 
he’ll get 3,000 lights from each filling. 


Choose from the Ronson catalogue 

If you think 35 to 40 gns. too much (or too 
little) for the occasion, you may want to con¬ 
sider one of the other Ron.snn V. I.P. Sets avail¬ 
able. Some cost as little as 16 gns. One extra¬ 
ordinarily beautiful set is 95 gns., and w'ould 
look very well on your own desk. To hdp you 
make your selectirm w e have produced a simple 
but instructive colour leaflet, *The Ronson 
V.I.P. Range’. Ask your .secretary to write to 
Ronson Products Ltd., Leatherhead, Surrey. 
We’ll send \^u a copy with our compliments. 
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of £135 million. Tliis hds been helped 
by the steep reduction of tariffs with 
countries (to the accoi^animent 
of loud lamentations from the industry); 
it is also part of an inevitable swing to the 
cheap products from the integrated Scandi¬ 
navian mills. Nearly 40 per cent of British 
consumption of pa^r and board is now 
supplied by imports, and while some could 
be replaced by British production—^for in¬ 
stance, of newsprint, of which there is 
capacity to spare—much else will be simply 
made m^ expensive. 

This inflexibility will also be found in 
^me other semi-manufactures. Imports of 
•nfcod products cost more than £60 million 
a year and of this nearly a half is plywood, 
mostly from Finland, Russia and Canada. 
On the bther hand, the annual £10 million 
spent on rubber products (mostly tyres) may 
well suffer, since raw rubber is exempt. TTie 
same could happen with one of the most 
contentious industries of all, textiles. 
Doubtless there was muted rejoicing in the 
SI reels of Manchester when the le^ was 
announced. Some 40 per cent of British 
.Colton textile requirements now come from 
^abroad. However, the quotas from cheap 
labour countries (India, Pakistan, Hong¬ 
kong) may be filled even at the higher 
prices. Or worse, many fear that, such are 
the inducements for, say, Indian merchants 
10 export, the cloth will come in at what¬ 
ever price. Nonetheless, cotton is probably 
the happiest industry of all: it need not fear 
retaliatioi^ it can almost certainly expect 
higher prices and profits—and the removal 
of mu^ of the irritating competitive 
pressures that have brought Lancashire 
within an ace of modernising itself. 

f 

CAPITAL GOODS 

Vital, And Insensitive 

H OW much-arc manufacturers prepared 
to pay for the best ? This is the first 
question that must be asked when considcr- 


BUSINESS: BRITAIN 

ing how imports of capital goods will be 
choked down by Mr Brownes 15 per cent, 
(largely mitigated, admittedly, by invest¬ 
ment allowances). An enormous amouric 
cf machine^ is imported into" this 
machine-making country, ^405 million 
worth in the first nine months of this 
year, ^ cf such a variety as to defy 
analysis. Some of it is clearly sensitive to 
the levy : such replaceables as office 
machines, typewriters, calculators, would 
presumably be a good deal less attractive 
if they became more expensive than their 
British equivalents. But the computers 
and their peripheral bits and pieces that 
take up an increasing share of office 
machines imports (39 per cent this 
year: 34 per cent last) are chosen on tech¬ 
nical grounds alone. The customer will 
almost certainfy be prepared to pay the 
extra for equipment he really needs. There 
is a third possibility, that the customer may 
rimply shelve his plans alicgethcr for the 
moment. 

This is more likely 10 be the case in the 
very heavy end of industry: 15 per cent 
on the cost of a ship is a massive (and un¬ 
productive) addition to anyone's capital 
siniaure. But some components for pro¬ 
jects under way—for example Swiss 
compressors for chemical plant—must 
come in regardless of the price, or delay 
the project. The single specialised machine 
will continue to be attractive—which 
reflects no particular discredit on Britain. 

Evciy country has its own engineering 
specialities: in textile machinery, £e world 
comes to Britain for spinning eqtiipment, 
to Switzerland for looms, to Germany for 
knitting machines and so on. And it is not 
to be expected, nor is it desirable, than an 
industry re-equipping itself should acquire 
any but the most efficient equipment. This 
may be decisive in the wave of capital ex¬ 
penditure that is breaking ever the machine 
industry. Imports of machine tools 
were ^28.8 million in the first nine months 
of this year—a third more than the year 
before—of which £21.8 million came frem 
ihe United States, West Germany and 
Switzerland. While some of these orders 
may be divcrt.*d, most of them are without 
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question for tools that Could not be 
i^tained in Britain or not obtaintid (s 
quickly as from abroad 
Natioiiai specialities art found in all 
fields; in food pmessing, .pi^making, 
engines, aircraft (diades of thaTCio) and 
electrical eqmpmcnt4 But, like t^writers, 
imported transpM equipment all sorts, 
cars, lorries and tractors can more easily^ 
matched by domestic produedon; radios 
and agricultural machinery too. However, 
in the end these cannot comprisib more thin 
a relatively small parr of the total. And the 
continuing orders for Swiss gas compressors 
and marine engines, American computers 
and electrical equipment, and German 
machine tools make capital goods the 
section of imports least likely to be affected 
by the levy. 

CONSUMER GOODS 

Margins or Sales? 

I MPoRTirRs of consumcf g6i>ds are faced 
with some agonising deci.sions of con¬ 
science and calculation m'cr the next few 
weeks. How long will the levy la.st ? And 
how much of the levy should they tem¬ 
porarily absorb by cutting into profit 
margins ? This applies particularly to car 
dealers (imports up by £13 million or nearly 
50 per cent so far this year) : a delicate 
balance is being reached, different for cadi 
foreign manufacturer, under which factory, 
distributor and dealer each give up some 
part of their margins to retain sales. Some¬ 
times (as with the Fiat 850) the price of 
the newest and most publici^ model will 
be held, in the long-term interest all con¬ 
cerned. Sometimes (as with the Skoda from 
Czechoslovakia) the manufacturing country 
is so desperate for foreign exchange that it 
will itself absorb much of the levy. But all 
manufacturers unite in praising the loyalty 
of their English dealers. They, like camera 
importers, have an interest in aggressive 
cutting of margins to maintain, or even in¬ 
crease their turnover. With the bulk of 
cc'nsumer imports of clothes, toys and 


KEY INDICATORS 


i;THE BRITISH ECONOMY 


CAR PRODUCTION 
Temporarily disturbed by model 
change-overs and the Hardy Spicer 
strike—but home and export demand 
still buoyant. 

ENGINEERING ORDERS 
Still going up. 

BANK ADVANCES 
Still rising strongly In October ; 
pressure on sterling may have 
played a special part. 
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domestic failck-kiutcks the situation^is very 
differeni. 

Major multiple storcStf some Whom 
now’import up to 20 per cent of thf^ xner- 
chandisc^ do not generally go in lor long’ 
term coniradts, ara ar^ buying on price 
—generally allied to a definTrc quality 
specification. They have^ boweverj, already 
stocked up very largely for Christmas ; im¬ 
ports of toys and ^novelties"' are heavSy 
up« But it will imdoubtcdly affect their pur¬ 
chases fpt neat summer of all those sandals, 
sports shirts and underwear. As with cars, 
however, the higher you move up the price 
scale the less the trading effect: buyers of 
Mercedes cars or Italian shoes, although the 
excess charge will be large, are likely’to 
be less put off, because they are usually not 
buying for price, but for style. 

IMPORTS—JANUARY TO SEPTEMBER. 1964 
(in I million) 

% incrflMe 

Coniumor goods £ million over 1963 


Wines Mid tpirict. 

42 7 

18 0 

Oomeitk elearlcal appliances,. 

18 S 

23-5 

Cars and mocor cycles. 

29-4 

48-6 

Home furniture and flttinfs .... 

10 8 

37 0 

Clochinc. footwear, etc. 

80 0 

26 3 

Others (watches, cameras, toys, 
musical instruments. booKs, 

Jewellery, etc.). 

71 6 

22-5 

TOTAL. 

25T 

26-1 

' be«ii( 6’ 1% of total import bill 


Chemicals It senaS-menohietured 

foods.... 

636-4 

29 0 

beinf J 5 4% of the total 

import bill. 



alisatiun that the cotton industry is going 
through. The paraUel is, however, nuSbid* 
ing and it would be premature, to assume 
that the move into top-making by Wpol- 
combers—the largest combers in the trade, 
accounting for perhaps a quarter of British 
production—heralds suchachange. Combing 
IS one of the many highly specialised steps 
in making worsted doth, Woolcorahers^ as 
a commission comber, depends on orders 
from topmakers—the next step—for its 
business; and the rate of ordenng fluctu¬ 
ates violently, the normal swings in tradiqg 
being stepped up by ordcriog from t^- 
makers with their own, but temporarily in¬ 
sufficient, combing facilities. Wodcombers 
has offered a total of million for six 
private companies, John B, Ward, Tetley, 
Nelson Wools, Henty Wools, Flanagan and 
Inman Spencer., Although these will account 
for less than a half of Woolcombers' output, 
they will enable the company to introduce 
some plauning into its o^ratiems. The ex¬ 
tent to which this is necessary is partly 
shown by the profit record: profits after tax 
reached their peak (£704,000) in 1959; 
they dropped to £141,000 in 1962 and were 
last year £285,000. Woolcombers will also 
be able to merchant its own production at 
home and abroad ; an important factor since 
much' of the drop has also been caused by 
the fall in exports. 


A third category of imports, of which a 
lot of fuss has been made, arc those of 
domestic electric equipment. But these arc 
still fairly small—less than £3 million this 
year for washing machines and refrigeratOK 
combined;’ here as with some curs the levy 
may mean rather the restoration of recent 

E rice cuts than removal of the goods to an 
istorically hi^h and unmarketable price. 
While foreign governments have been 
making their offidd protests there has been 
some lobbying of the Board of Trade to 
secure exemptions: most favoured for these 
are the purveyors of the printed word: many 
text-books are printed or published abroad, 
and the duty represents a tax on learning 
which goes against a fourteen-year-old 
Unesco agreement. Publishers, all of 
whom are importers one way or another, 
look almost certain to get relief, and so may 
the importers of foreign papers and maga¬ 
zines, many of which, like Time and Paris- 
Matchf have large circulations in this 
country. Already continental newspaper 
publishers have agreed to bear the total cost 
of the dutv themselves, as has the New York 
Herald Tr.bmi: for its Kurorenn edition. 
There of course be diiliculties of 

dcfinirii n. W. uld irapcri'r.s of porno- 
grjphvhave to be included in any CKcmp- 
tion given to the printed word ? 

V DOT. Tt A ! y pN AUSA1 ION 

Woolcombers Moves In 

C uiTics of the wool textile industry, and 
^somc of its friends, have long advo¬ 
cated fet it just the sort of agonising ration- 


RESALE PRICE MAINTENANCE 

Academic Assessment 


P ltOFESSOR YAMEV, ah expert on resale 
price maintenance, has published the 
first independeiu assessment of the Resale 
Prices Act since it reached the statute book 
last summer, incorporating it as a postscript 
to his earlier review of rpm published by the 
Institute of Economic Affairs (sold, for those 
who like in-jdees, at a maximum price of 
6s.). His view is that it will be extraordi¬ 
narily difficult to get any agreement to main¬ 
tain resale prices through the net of the acti 
and he attributes some of its strength to the 
clauses about loss leaders which most com¬ 
mentators bad tended to dismiss as a 
bromide to satisfy Conservative back¬ 
benchers. These clauses give a manu¬ 
facturer power to cut off supplies from a 
retailer who has been selling his goods as 
loss-leaders. Immediately, argues Pro¬ 
fessor Yamcy, this removes one of manu¬ 
facturers’ strongest pleas for" keeping rpm, 
that loss leading on a damagingly cut¬ 
throat scale will result if it goes. They can¬ 
not plead this if the Act specifically gives 
then^ in these circumstances authority 
to cut o:l supplies., Canadian experience 
su^;f.:esis th: Courts will throw this kind of 
argilinenL out. 

Proiessor Yainey thiokj that a situation 
could arise under the Act where one manu- 
fucturei was allowed to ketfp rpm because* 
m the court’s view, enough manufacturers 
m the same field had abandoned it to 
guarantee price competition. If this 
decision, however, led a significant propor¬ 
tion of manufacturers to re-apply rpm, Pro¬ 


fessor Yamey thinks that ihei ctmt .could 
well reverse its oilier deicjaioii on. the 
munds this ipec me Act^s didffiihion of a 
^ ipfiterial change in the rdevant dircum- 
sbtt^es.^ But, and be thsnb it a big but, 
the Re^strar of Restrictive Practices who 
collects and co-ordinates requests to register 
|ig;;^<xments, is not obliged to publish 
a list tf those bdng registen^ with! nun and 
has dec^d, in. order to save time ajud work, 
not to do so. This, cpmluned with regula¬ 
tions which aUow all manufacturers to retain 
rpqi on their goods until the Restrictive 
Practices Court gets round to them, pro- 
vidm^ one has registered his own, single 
decision to do so, means that it will be 
impossible for the registrar now, and 
courts in the future, to tell the proportion 
of goods in a field what are subject to rpm, 
although this could be vital to a fair 
decision. Which is Professor Yamey^s main 
criticism of an Act that he otherwise expects 
to be effective in banning rpm in all but a 
few exceptional circumstances. 


BARLEY BEEF 

Rosy but Tasteless Future? 

B arley beef —^from quick reared calves 
fed almost cxdusively on barley—has 
in three to four years captured between 
15 and 20 per cent of the total sales of 
home produced beef in this country and is 
one of the most important current develop¬ 
ments in farming, comparable to the intro¬ 
duction of broiler chicteUs. This summer, 
however, the dairy farmers whose otherwise 
valueless bull calves are the basis of the 
business were charging so much for thesL^ 
that profit margins were being squeezed oi^t 
of existence. The start of the autumn 
calving season has at last brought a drop 
in calf prices, while the price of beef is 
only slightly lower than it was during the 
beef shorta^ in the summer. A barley beef 
rearer who was paying 3s. fid. a pound for 
his calves twp months ago i$ now paying 
three shillings but still getting the same 
price for bis meat from the W'holcsalers as 
he was then. Bariev beef growers who had 
stopped buying calves in the summer arc 
back in the market now. 

All this conies on top of an incxeasingly 
enthusiastic reception^ for. barky t^f froin 
butchers. One London wholesaler wlio 
could only buy barlcv beef during*"the sun^ 
mcr and found it .unpopular, at tht .^tarf, 
went back to tastier mature beef as soon 
as it became ‘available, only for his 
customers to ask for barley beef. 

Calf prices vary throimhoiit the country 
—some growers are still willing to pay 
prircs others ccu’^ider excessive—but the 
market shows Signs of stabilising. ' More 
c:ilvcs suitable for badev beef rearing, from 
crosses betveen dairy cnttlc and French and 
Fnglish bulls, arc likely reach the itiadvet 
during the coming years., so it looks as, tf 
the most precarious period of the baileir 
beef business is past jkPiwevcr gourmets may 
regret it. 
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Startin Australia witblOO years’experience 



W'iih over loo years* experience of Australians 
commerce and trade, as well as with every type 
of industry, we can pnn'ide valuable information 
and assisiancc to any company, firm or individual 

^ considering Australia as an opportunity for business 
establishment or increased trading opportunities. 

PJease ask fur a copy of our free booklet— 
•^AUSTRALIA—A GUIDE FOR NEW COMPANIES’* 
which contains information on business establish¬ 
ment, company law, (axatioJi, overseas trade, 
labour relations etc, Wnte, phone or call 

tHE NATIONAL BANK | 

OF AUSTRALASIA LIMITED | 

I IiK’orpoi'aUfl in ihi” C^mninnwr.ilih uf Ausir.sha > 

E^lablUh'd 1H7*' ' 

C'Im’i fLondim Oflv c : G-!J ’I'okLJihnuM' \M,, I,oinlt >11 IXM( J.N.im n 11070 j 

I 

OVER 930 OFFICES THROfOHOUT AUSTRALIA 


llU' 

Economist 


Guide to 
Weights and 
Measures 

This Guide was compiled by the 
Statistical Department of The 
Economist for use within our otvn 
office; it was decided to publish it as a 
book to serve a wider public. The 
Guide has now been out of print for 
some years but requests for copies still 
wme in. It has therefore been decided 
to revise and extend the Guide and to 
publish a second and up-to-diuc 
edition. 

In 96 pages it provides facts and 
figures on the weights and measures 
of the world. For the most widely 
used units, tables of equivalents are 
given; tor units that are used only in 
ccitam countries ahd trader, 
conversion factors are given. 

The (riudc, price 17 6d. (U.S. 
po*.! tree lor cash with order, is 
obiamable from: 


Publications Deparimeni, 
The r.conomist^ 

25, Si. James's St., 
London, S.W.L 


i 
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T^fh^dtrrtlsenitut !s fn? hijnyy.utlhtHifrpurpoM-s oftfy iwiihc) nn offer toscU 
iwt €iolh i/atif.’i oj <!?; oftr r io imy it>iy oj llu \t • 



$35,000,000 

Mexico 

(I iiited MexicMi S0rtc»} 

6V4% Eternal Sinkinir Fund Bonds 
due November 1,1979 


Ol-J'LRINC PRICK 98*25% and ACCRl'tD INTEREST 


KuKn, Loeb & Co. The First Boston Corporation 

hilorpoi alrd 

Banco Nacionalde Mexico, S.A. Banca Commercialeltaliana Bankof London & South America 

Limited 

Banf|ue de Paris et des Pays-Bas Deutsche Bank AG 

Biyth & Co., Inc. The Dominion Securities Corporation Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. Kidder, Peabody & Co. LaxardFreres&Co. Lehman Brothers 

liicovporaieil 

Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. White, Weld & Co. Paribas Corporation Bache&Co. 

Incoi poi .tieii 

Amhold and S. Blcichroeder, Inc. Istel, Lcpercq & Co., Inc. Model, Roland & Co. 

New York Hanseatic Corporation L. F. Rothschild & Co. 

Ni-w Yuil.,N.Y.,Oitc.Un I'lM 
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SHIP TO SHORE 

Safe as Houses? 

W ARMINGS of lean days ah^d and 
increasing competition from Japan 
have characterised shipbuilders' reports 
this year; Hawthorn Leslie, one of the vul¬ 
nerable, medium sized shipbuilders, has 
proved no exception. But Hawthorn Leslie 


BIJSINF.SS: BRITAIM 

read ihq writing on the wall over a. year ago 
and todc the precaution of getting $ foot¬ 
hold in a more profitable line of btwfeesi— 
“ system ” ci.e. prcfabricaied) building, 
'rhe subsidiary company. Hawthorn Lcsbe 
(Buildings., is now firmly established and 
the Tyneside factory is in production— 
though not yet working to i:s full capacity 
of 1,500 houses a year. 
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By starting op last year Hawthorn iLeslie 
got ahead el many ocher sys^m^buipjei'ay 
and it was able tb pur oh a atiohr at 
IBSAC (the Industrialised Building Systems 
and Comjxinents Exhibition) at the Crystal 
^alacc last July. This gave the company's 
system '^HLB" the nationwide publiciiy 
it needed. Until then cmly local auij^oritics 
in the North-East had placed orders for 
It bur now Hawthorn Leslie have received 
a number of inquiries from authorities as 
far afield as Tunbiidgc Wells and (}!cn 
rothes. Admittedly at this stage local coup-' 
ctls are thinking cautiously in terms of 
orders usually for nor more than 50 houses. 
But with at least two protects now under 
way and the possibility of more, the HLB 
system is b.;tter placed than those of many of 
its competitors. And them^ is nothing like 
being able rn poiiu to houses under con¬ 
struction or already complete, for another 
local council to sway the opinion of the 
undecided. 

Despite its good beginnings Hawthorn 
Leslie (Buildings) must have been a con^ 
siderablc drag on its parent's profits; th? 
development costs incurred in the venture 
into factory buildinghave been written 
i^f but there is no indication how big a sum 
this was. Bur chairman Sir Robin Rowel! 
says that the scale of operations will b^^ 
greater than originally planned. 

When the government set up an enquiry 
nearly two years ago to consider the feasi¬ 
bility of producing building components 
from shipyards, it was with the idea t>f find¬ 
ing work for surplus capacity in the yards 
rhemsdves. But in Hawtliorn Leslie’s case, 
it has not worked out that way, the building 
company is quite separate, physicaliy and 
in the men it employs, from ihe shipyard. 

SHORTER NOTE 

This week the Board of Trade Issued its 
figures Lxr industrial development ccitifi-» 
cate.s issufcd in the ibii-d quarter of the year. 

show that in the first nine months 
of the year a total of 43 million square feet 
of new devel«>pment was app^o^?cd. Of : 
this, only 9.5 pLX cent was in Ixindon and 
the s<»uih-east, while 9.9 per cent was in 
Scotland, 12.2 per cent in the North and. 

13.2 per cent in the north-west. 

« 

The Association of Independent Cinemas 
wants to continue its fight to keep films 
off television despite the recent sale of 
American films to Britis^h television com¬ 
panies. The association’s president said at 
the October council meeting that ii would 
like the Film Industry Defence Organisa¬ 
tion—which buys up the rights of cinema 
films to keep them off TV—to be con¬ 
tinued. The association is looking into 
the possibility of widening the scope 
of FIDO to include rh? fimc.ions of ■ 
a Cinema Finance Corporation to h^rlp 
exhibitots keep' their cinemas running, 
re-opi*n old ones and opjn new ones. The 
association said it thought it worth carr^*^- 
ing on FIDO even if ii only meant ke:^ping 
ih- very big British films rehrvisj'on. 


MACHINE TOOLS 

Cutting With Chemistry 

Im Machine tool imports ivhich have ban lising so alarmingly consist tn 
large part of machines not built here. The implication^ all too often 
fttsiified^ is that the British industry is ultra-conservative. Here arc two 
of its nezver developments. 


increasing use of ultra-hard 
^ materials fv)r complicated parts gas 
turbines and rocker motors has pwoduced 
a search for new machining methods not 
limited by the bardneas of the materials. 
One with a possibly bright future is 
electrochemical machining, a cold machin¬ 
ing method—probably the first genuine 
one—^in contrast with the bulk of cuitcnt 
machining methods where the friction of 
the cutting head creates heat. Heat s»'0- 
duccs stresses in the metal that can be a 
great nuisance, and wliich not even 
so-called cold ” methods like spark 
erosion are fi*ee from. Electrochemical 
machining is : the metal is shaped by dis¬ 
solving away the unw'anicd bulk under 
the clccirolyTic action of a heavy current 
that passes through an electrically con¬ 
ducting solution pumped continuously 
between tool and workpiece, 'iliis has 
Ml obvious advantages besides being cold.** 

* There is no aaual contact between thc^ 
tool and the metal being cut which means 
almost no wear, by ordinary machining 
standards, on the cutting head and for 
those who Wiuit to cut squares or holes or 
even odder shapes the technique is 
ideal. 

niectroclicmtcal machinijig started in 
-America as the outcome of research into 
machining for the space programme. 'I'hc 
lediniquc has now readied the point there 
where commercial electrochemical jobbing 
shops arc being set up, but its introduction 
.jj into this country has been much slower, 
“ largely because there arc bugs yet to be 
worked out of quite expensive machines, 
costing between £15,000 and £30,000 de¬ 
pending on size. Methods currently used 
to pump the electrically conducting fluid 
through the narrow gap between the too! 
and the workpiece arc far from ideal. 
The speed at which tliis fluid must move 
to maintain the right conditions is of the 
order of hundreds of feet per second ; 
pressures of hundreds of pounds per 
square inch are needed to get this rate 
of flow. So hydrostatic forces amounting 
TO several hundreds of pounds per square 
inch arc set up and tend ro force 
the tool away from what it is culling. 


Belter undciisumding of liow' fluids flow 
in narrow irrt!guUir channels—particularly 
fluids with solid tnalicr and gas bubbles 
in them—is needed before the hydtosiauc 
forces can be reduced and to get a smootb, 
uniform flow of electrolyte over the entire 
surface of the workpiece. These and other 
problems are being worked on by the 
Machine Tool Industry Research Associa¬ 
tion, and by the few companies cither 
using or studying the technique. Rolls- 
Royce has eleciro-chcmical machines now 
forming turbine blades, though they 
account for less than i per cent of the 
tiKils used by Rolls-Royce. And Asso¬ 
ciated Electrical Industries has recently 
built a large experimental electrochemical 
machine tool. Mr Dc Barr, director of the 
Machine T(K >1 Industry Research centre, 
is a.sking for financial incentives from the 
Governmeni for manufacturers prepared 
to buy prototype machinc^}^ because 
what is so badly needed now is user 
experience. This is a complaint nor ci>n- 
lined to this particular technique ; it 
seems 10 be coininoii xo most developers 
oi ru w tools in Britain whose potential 
customers would somettmes rather import 
the same equipment from abroad than 
admit they had anything to learn from a 
co-operaiivc laboratory ai Itomc. 

Machine tool development needing no 
co-operative laboratory is the application 
of automatic controls to capstan lathes— 
capable of a number of consecutive ojtcra- 
lions—used on batches of work too small 
to warrant expensive fully automated 
equipment. The pioneer in this field was 
Mr Ian Nickols of Nickols Aiiiomaiics 
Limited, who first brought out a conver¬ 
sion for existing lathes in 1958. 'fhough 
competitors have since entered the field, 
Nickols is now converting between 30 and 
40 lathes a month. While there are highly 
sophisticated autom.siic capstan lathes on 
the market, it has been estimated that 
there arc some 70,000 manually operated 
Lftpiian lathes no^^' in use. Nickols se^ms 
ihercfore to have struck gold by producing 
.in autom tiic control system that can be 
•idded 10 existing equqxmeni ai relatively 
Iqw cost. 
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BUSINESSQ INTERNATIONAL 


KKNNEDY ROUND 

Up to its Neck 


T ii£ French are never slow to take a 
diplomatic point and M. Giscard 
d'Estaing was characteristically quick off the 
mark in explaining on Tuesday that the 
British balance of payments measures hardly 
conduce to* the success of the Kennedy 
round of talks on tariff cuts and trade ex-* 
pansion. The point may seem a little 
unfair, as the aim of the Labour govern¬ 
ment's emergency measures can be pre¬ 
sumed to be to dismantle its surcharges 
before the snail-like Kennedy negotiations 
are completed. But in the light of the 
holier-than-thou British accusations against 
the Six for their “ protectionism,” French 
criticism has picked up much support in 
other continental countries—and not only 
common market countries—whose trade 
will be hit by British restrictions. With 
Genirral de Gaulle said to be considering 
alternatives to the common market and Mr 
Frank Figgures castigating the British for 
their damage to Efta, some strange (and 
decidedly holy) new alliances seemed to be 
looming up in Paris this week. 

The poor old Kennedy round looks more 
than ever like the sick man of the West 
this autumn. Blocked in the summer by 
the refusal of the Germans to move to 
European cereal prices and by American 
insistence that progress on agriculture be 
linked to any progress on industrial tariffs, 
the talks between the United States and the 
common market were resumed in Geneva 
last month. The aim since then has been 
ostensibly to agree sufficiently on die pro¬ 
cedural approach to agriculture to make it 
possible to exchange the lists of exceptions 
to the talks on industrial tariffs at the 
agreed date of November i6th. This 
summer the European Commission had 
drawn up an admirably modest list of such 
exceptions, mainly coiiiined to textiles and 
chemicals, and amounting to only n per 
cent of the imports of the Six subject to 
tariffs. But the govermnents of the Six 
have still not commented on these pro- 
|X)sals and will not do so until it is clear 
that the way is open for the exchange of 
lists of exceptions on November i6th. 
Thai makes the talks on agriculture vital. 

At the beginning of this month it seemed 
as it these were going fairly well, largely 
because the European Conamission 
appeared ready to discuss agricultural items 
protected mainly by tariff restrictions (such 
as fruit, vegetables and tobacco) separately 
from those subject to the various forms of 
the European managed market. This 
implied that fruit, vegetables and tobacco 
might be handled as tariff negotiations, not 


as long-term (and long drawn out i talks on 
commodity agreements. This is a point on 
which the Americans have long insisted and 
would have been a significant European 
concession. , But, last week, th- European 
Commission’s negotiators went back on 
their apparent wtlUngness to concede these 
Changes. At the present rime, the calks are 
still floundering in the Flanders mud of an 
attempt to gain a few yards of ground to 
make a compromise possible. 

The omens from Brussels arc poor to say 
the least. The French are now in their 
familiar position of insisting that no 
“ further concessions must be made to 
the Americans and saying that iu future they 
will not allow the Commission to negotiate 
without them. Do the French want any 
Kennedy round at all ? To the old doubts 
that have always existed, new ones 
are now added: has the Kennedy round 
got mixed up in the vast game of pokci over 
Nato and the multilateral nuclear force 
(MLF)? It is impossible to tell, and all 
too easy to fear, that it is being drawn in 
and under. 

Even without that, it is becoming in¬ 
creasingly clear that the results of the talks 
will at best be meagre on agriculture. This 
raises a major problem for the United 
States. Is its overall interest to play for 
tariff cuts on manufactures (as the British 
have always wished) even without a success 

KEY INDICATORS 

i WORLD COMMODITY PRICES I 


The ell-items Indiceter showed e FALL of 
helf e point this week (to October 28th). 
The principal contributors to the fell 
were copper, lead end zinc in the metals 
sector, end meet in the food sector. 
These fells were somewhat slowed down 
by increases in tin, cereals and cocoa. 
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on the farm front ? Or will the internal 
pressures in the United States be such that 
the whole operation is unthinkable ? 
Whether the Kennedy round gets drawn 
into the larger whirlpool of western politics 
or not, the moment of truth is coming 
steadily nearer. Just possibly, a triumphant 
team of Messrs Johnson and Humphrey 
might be strong enough next spring to 
produce a new policy. But hell hath flo* 
fury like a farmer scorned. The outlook is 
bleak. 


BRITAIN*S SURCHARGE 

Snide Comments from 
Paris 

Paris 

GISCARD d’estaing’s first, and so^ 
. far only, comment on the British 
measures has been that they go against the 
general trend of liberalisation of trade, 
tempered by the hope that the provi¬ 
sional " will not last. Less diplomatic com¬ 
mentators in Paris have drawn from these 
moves the retrospective lesson that Britain 
was not " ripe ” to join the common market 
and are now stressing the signs of dis¬ 
appointment with British action in most 
continental capitals. Even less charitable 
critics are quoting, not very accurately, the 
Gaillard precedent of 1957-58 to argue thah 
such half-measures towards devaluation 
cannot be crowned with success. 

France has had a bilateral trade deficit 
with Britain since 1962 but was beginning 
to close the gap this year. The gap is now 
expected to widen once again. Britain is 
France’s fifth trading partner, accounting 
for 7.5 per cent of French exports outside 
the franc area. Yet it is not the effect of 
the surcharge on French exporters, from 
Cognac to textiles, which has stirred popular 
feelings here but the threat to the Concord 
project. Mr Jenkins will have a very rough 
time in Paris since the French argue that 
any delay in carrying out the project will 
really amount to handing the potential mar¬ 
ket to the American competitor. 

Official financial circles are non-committal 
for the moment. They are waiting to 5ec 
the whole economic programme of the 
Labour government before passing judg¬ 
ment on the trade measure in the councils 
of Brussels, Geneva or the Paris club here. 

If the decision is to be taken on grounds 
of higher policy, they are likely to be stern 
and orthodox judges. The apparent success 
of Mr Gordon-Walker in Washington can 
hardly appeal to General dc Gaulle. 

Continued on page 525 , 
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Why Lufthansa has added a new route 
to its world-wide system 


Wh hours a Lufthansa Boeing Jot 707 fiitercontinontal linliS the 
Japanese Capital with the City of Frankfurt. 

-- planned. We are continually expanding our 

With this route we meet the needs of passengers who want to fly system, continually improving our services and always making sure 
wJIfortlt^rand quK and the Far East. In only that our fleet of |ets I. right up to dale - for you, our passenger. 


Take another look at the Lufthansa system and you'll find a new 
loute: the Polar route to the Far East. 



A 
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Lufthansa 


German Airlines 


DLK4124E 
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Japan's imports exports (in millions of U*S.$) 


How to buy and sell in the 
billion dollar Japanese market 

One way is to open your own office in Tokyo staffed 
with 3,000 experts on Japan’s industries, commerce and 
foreign trade. In effect this is what you get when you 
deal with Japan’s largest general trading company, 
Idltsubishl SW of Tokyo. From its head office Rdth 
100 branches and associates throughout the world, 
Mitsubishi Shoji helped over 5,000 overseas firms do 
$1,500,000,000 worth of import-export business in 
Japan last year. Mitsubishi Shoji handles everything 
from consumer goods to heavy industrial equipment. 
Long association with other Mitsubishi enterprises (30 
of Japan’s largest corporations) gives you a priceless 
advantage when either buying or selling in the Japa¬ 
nese market. Put Mitsubishi Shoji’s proven ability to 
work for your firm. For complete information write to: 


A 


General Importers & Expoiters 

MITSUBISHI SHOJI KAI8HA, LTD. 

Miad Offlot: Marunouchi* lokyo, Japan 
Loatfoi Iraacfe: Bow Bells House, Bread Street, London, E C. 4 
Oversell Trade Network: Dilsseldorf. Hamburg, Paris, Milano, Madrid 
and 55 other major cities around the world 
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GERMAN CARS 

Beetle Union? 

OLKSWAGEN^s decision to buy about 
50 per cent of the shares in Auto- 
Union, formerly entirely owned by Daimler- 
Benz, is the first sign of the long por¬ 
tended defensive measures by the &rman 
industry against the threat from the 
American-owned companies. It unites two 
of Germany’s largest companies, which 
have very different backgrounds. Whefe 
VW is partly owned by the government but 
m^ly by a mass of small shareholders, 
D^ler-Benz is a fief of the Flick empire: 
where VW is a postwar creation based on 
one model, Daimler-Benz bears an historic 
name and makes a full range of motor 
vehicles. Both are enormous companies, 
with turnovers last year of over £*5^00 
million between them. 

A great many loose ends are left by the 
announcement. It is not even known what 
price VW paid—^it must have been at least 
£7i million, since Auto-Union’s capital has 
l^n doubled by creating this amount of 
new equity. Nor are the tactical possi¬ 
bilities spelled out, although it is clear that 
Daimler-Benz felt threatened at the cheaper 
end of the market, at which Auto-Union’s 
production was concentrated. But VW’s 
short-term and long-term plans can only be 
guessed at. Certainly Auto-Union's range 
of two-stroke three<ylinder cars, of which 
under 100,000 were made a year, is no 
threat to VW; but Auto-Union had a very 
good research and development team which 
could be of the utmost value in helping to 
extend the VW range; and its factory 

K could be used to introduce new 
Is in quantities that might be consider¬ 
able in Auto-Union terms, but which would 
be experimental from VW’s point of view. 


BUSINESS : INTERNATION.AL 

Whatever the technical and production 
plans, the phrasing of the announcement 
must lead to speculation about further 
joint plans—<vcn leading to a full merger. 
In the shorter term Mercedes has its mar¬ 
keting problems abroad, and did not solve 
rfaem by its agreement to market through 
Studebaker in America, where VW is in 
a good position to help. Even so the logical 
conclusion would be a merger, though this 
would be unlikely during the reign of Pro¬ 
fessor Nordhoff at VW. 'Fhc combined 
companies would have a total range of 
vehicles second to none in Europe, aid the 
mere fact of the present agreement must 
make other German independent manufac¬ 
turers, notably NSU and BMW, wonder 
how long they can survive independently, 
and start looking for large parent companies 
(like Chrysler?) which might lake them 
under their capacious- wings. 


EUROPEAN SHIPBUILDING 

All Hands on the Begging 
Bowl 

VEN though Britain increased rhe 
amount of ships under construction at 
the end of September by 223,808 gross tons, 
giving her a total of nearly 1.48 million 
tons, Ja[»n leaped even further out in front 
of the shipbuilding world. Japan now has a 
total of 2.6 million tons under construction, 
an increase of 241,343 tons over the pre¬ 
vious quarter. 

In the face of Japan’s booming ship¬ 
building figures, European shipyards arc 
feeling the pinch to the extent of asking for 
—and some of them getting—increased 
Government assistance. In Britain, despite 
the new 15 per cent surcharge which may 
step owners ordering abroad—but will also 
hit the fitting of continental engines and 
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equipment to British ships, only one new 
order has been received for every three ships 
launched, with the level of new orders fall¬ 
ing sharply since the end of the Government 
cr^it scheme which tmdc £75 million avail¬ 
able to British shipowners ordering ships in 
this country. Now that this money has 
been spent, voices are being raised for 
further assistance to the shipbuilding 
industry. 

In Germany acc'ording to a Ministry of 
Economics report, only 70 per cent of ship¬ 
yard capacity is being utilised. West Ger¬ 
many’s share of world construction of new 
ships fell irvm 19.4 per cent in 1955 
per cent in 1962. 


BRITAIN’S SHIPBUILOme BRDERS 
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Source^. Shipbuitdmo CoMferenca 

Britain's share of world shipbuilding ton¬ 
nage fell during the same period more dras¬ 
tically still from 30.1 to 12.2 per cent, while 
the Japanese figure increased from 12.2 per 
cent to 25 per cent. With new orders 
included, almost 40 per cent of world 
tonnage Is now being built by Japan. The 
German shipbuilding industry now gets no 
direct subsidy from the government, though 
like British shipbuilders it has benefited in¬ 
directly from cheap credits. In the new 
budget csiimaies, however, shipbuilders arc 




Top Air Lines in 1963 




lUNSOLDI 


inillionsent niiles 
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T he capacity of the world's major air¬ 
lines increased 13 per cent last year, 
but some, notably the rejuvenated Trans 
World Airlines, were growing (aster than 
others. TWA npw ranks above both 


American and Pan American, which it 
could not do the year before. Indeed 
American, once the biggest airline in the 
west, put on rather less new capadty 
than average last year andi has slipped to 


fourth place. Most airlines were selling 
enough scats to make their best profits 
ever, but there were exceptions. Some 
(not all) of the new African airlines sold 
only one seat in three, the Republic of 
Guinea's, which files three Russian and 
six very small aircraft, was nearly three- 
quarters empty. And among the handful 
of ailing giants, KLM sold less than half 
its seats, the very large and sick American 
domestic airline, Hasiern, sold just half 
and the British OvcTscas Airways Cor¬ 
poration, just over half. 

There are signs of efficiency drives in 
a number of airlines that ba^y need it. 
The booby prize tor the most over-staffed 
in the big league probably goes to Air 
France which uses two men to every one 
in American airlines like United or TWA. 
But even Air France’s staff has come 
down, from 25,000 to 24,000 while capa¬ 
city has very slightly inqreasecL Much 
more spectgcular are the Improvements 
uking place inside BOAC and KLM 




Prpm near-free/ing lo abo^e-boiling and baqKi extremes of temperature are no 
problems to Motherwell Bridge Thermal. Nor are the extremes fo which MotherweM 
Bridge Thermal v\'il{ go to design, fabricate and install heal exchangd^for unusual 
applications**—anywhere in the world, for the world of Mothers^*ttl Brtdga Thermal 
encompasses ail types of thermal plant: .feed water heaters, cqnd^n^rs and heat 
exchangers—including shell/tube heat exchangers of Foster WhipeWr design, built 
under sole Bfitish Licence. Motherwell Bridge Thermal is pari pf an association of 
companies serving a variety of industries in all principal countries,' If your problem 
is thojmialt bansfer itnow.to MolhiS^wdll Bridge* 
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p]«a roUUed in its proposed form^ 
bowev«^, is not great. 

Rcferiifig only the building industry, 
J|err Leber’s formula is based on collective 
wage agreements. He envisages the cstab- 
lij^^ent of a special fund to be managed 
jc^dy by employers and trade unions. On 
betiatf of each employee, the employers 
wdtild contribute ij per cent of his wage 
10 the fund ; this Would be DM 150 million 
a ydif at present rites. The fund would 
nian^^c its holdings as an inyestnient ti'ust 
does^ though in investing its funds it would 
give preference to credits to the building 
industry and its workers (to finance ihcir 
own housebuilding), with the basic aim of 
guysmteeing all-year round employment in 
the miilding industry. 

Each employee would receive a certificate 
of bis bolding to the amount paid in in his 
name. On retirement he could either retain 
holding and bequeath it, or cash it 
together with the accumulated interest. In 
exceptional caacs he could also cash it 
earlier. But he would not be entitled to 
sell his holding, and dividends must all be 
ploughed back. 

Public response to the Leber-plan has by 
nqjineans echoed complete agreement;^ but 
)f nas certainly been lively. Even the 
employers see it as a basis for discussion 
and consider its ultimate aims as positive. 
But they object to the idea of employees 
being compelled to save and not being 
able to touch their own shares. They 
also have misgivings about the likely cost 
of Herr Leber's plan, and coinond that the 
iunounr of money to be set aside to the 
fund could foster disputes in wage nego¬ 
tiations. What also worries them is that the 
fimd could, in rime, amass considerable 
financial power and even change the entire 
structure and the capital market. 

, Neither do the unions approve entirely, 
although their standpoint is no more 
developed than that of the other interested 
parries. The fairly radical IG-Metal) is 
markedly aloof; its particular objection to 
I he i.eber Plan is that, employees would not 
share in the already existing assets. Among 
the political parties, both the Cihristian 
Democrats and the Free Democrats have 
declared rheir approval in principle ; their 
doubts on certain details arc by and large 
similar to those expressed by the employers. 


At any rale, Herr Leber has put new 
life into discussion of popular shareholding. 
Already the Leber Plan has siimulatcd a 
host of similar plans drawn up by other 
groups. Employers, unions, political parties 
and church organisations have emerged with 
farther proposals; others, arc likely to 
follow. A year before elections, the 
Bundestag, too, secs reason to accelerate its 
own activity in this field. The Federal 
Ministry of Labour is busy with,a draft bill 
for increased state encouragement of moves 
toward^ increasing assets that employers 
could give their emptoyees. 

. For the monttnt it is dilScult to foresee 
the outcome of these attempts. But it is 
^certain that west German workers, includ- 
those in lower income brackets, will 


move towards inerfamd'share ownership in 
the none too. distant fiithie. What is ‘ noi 
certain is whether this will come about on a 
voluntary or an obli^tory basis. Particu¬ 
larly relevant here is a programme just 
issued by the socialist party which, amdng 
other things, moots the establishment of 
something akin to an mvestment trust. But 
in contrast to the Leber Phm i:his envisages 
complete freedom for employees 10 dispose 
of their holdings and denounces any form 
of state compulsion. 


SAUDI ARABIAN PAYMENTS 

Black GoUl 

F ok the first time ever the Saudi Arabian 
Monetary Agency Jhas worked up esti¬ 
mates of the country’s international pay- 
ments*—an exercise, that underlines Saudi 
Arabia s almost complete dependence 6n the 
black gold of its deserts. Some 93 per cent 
»>f the country’s entire foreign exchange 
receipts, now running at over $1,000 mS- 
lion a year, arc derived fri)ni oil. Virtually 
the only other significant source of exchange 
are the pilgrims drawn to Mecca who bring 
in another $50 milium a year. Exports other 
I ban oil account for a ms*rc $3-4 million 
annually. 

A very large chunk of these receipts 
immediately flows back out as remittances of 
investment income to Aramco and the other 
orl companies. Indeed, during 1960-62 the 
outflow of investment income considerably 
exceeded Saudi Arabia's total import bill 
and offset well over 45 per cent of its entire 
exchange receipts. Nevertheless, it has 
remained a good bargain. The aiuntry’s 
net receipts from the oil companies have 
been more than adequate to cover all of its 
normal expenditures on current and capital 
account and itr. reserves now top a comfort¬ 
able $500 million. 


(CONSUMER TESTS 

S%%ns!! Driemma 

Hash 

A iJiiLi- belatedly, Switzerland too is 
going in for consumer tests. The first 
test to be published is of nine brands of 
toilet soap. It emerges that they differ little 
in quality and that seven of the nine arc 
chemically almost identical. By and large, 
the newly established Foundation for Con¬ 
sumer Protection which arranged the test 
advises the consumer to make his choice 
by price, which varies among the nine tested 
from 61 centimes (one shilling) to 176 
cendmes (2s. iid.). A second test, shortly 
to appear, will be of ladies’ stockm^fi. So 
far tben these tests are coaceocrating on 
ilema that are easily and cheaply tested. 
These beginnings have an improvised 
pioneer km immt them and ceruinly 


Aob^ in Swiiterlii^d .exp^Oi for (ithHp 
sudi a tnetcerie future as has been cx^eri* 
enced by Brftaiii*$ Which > or C^ennaftV’s 
DM. 

For although ihe Swiss arc interested irt 
consumer guidance and tests (DM is avail¬ 
able on all newstands and sells well) it is 
; doubtful wbclhey, Swit'zcrland's small 
market would support a large scale Swiss 
consumer guide, llie stale is willing to 
encourage consumer protection and lasfi 
year the Minfs^tr of Econofflks, while rO- 
jeixing proposals for a .^tate institute, called 
fof the Formarion of a consumers* guild 
which the, Stale would support flnancialiy. ^ 
In the meantime he also set up a federal 
study commission to examme the problems 
of enlightening and proteddng consumers. 
But rh?s commission seems to be bogged 
down by being run according to the best 
Swiss rules of fair play; it contains not 
only scientists and consumers’ representa- 
lix'cs but also represenrarives of commerce 
and industry—particularly makers of 

branded gockls, the chanipions of retail 
price maintenance. 

This has been the principal bugbear of 
>uch schemes fium the start. Luck of funds 
compel such consumer-testing bodies to 
extend membership to commerce and 
i))du.stry as well. ! nis is the dilemma that 
faces the Foundation for Consumer Protec¬ 
tion (patron of the first test), that was set up 
last month by the long-established but 
hitherto not very cjitccprising Employees* 
Sc Consumers’ Action Group, incluaing the 
trades unions and the Association of Swiss 
Co-operalive Societies (VSK), the country's 
largest single retail organisation. 

The Foundation docs no actual testing 
itself but farms out work to compvt^t 
neutral institutes. It plans to draw up pro* 
posals for better quality standards, and pro¬ 
duct labelling and is also to examine the 
advertising business and campaign for more 
truthful .siogjuiis. No sooner had it con¬ 
ducted its first test than the Foundation 
found itself in finaudal difficulties. Jt has 
therefore called upon iiucresfcd partic.s in 
all fields to co-<H>ei‘ACe and contribute. If 
the Foundation receives no .support from 
trade, industry and the state it will remain 
stuck to too nartow a basis and will be un¬ 
able to embark on larger scale tests— 
alrbougb it stands a better chance of preserv¬ 
ing independence and objectivity. If on the 
other hand it broadens its base with help 
from trade iUid industry its independence 
and objectivity wil) as likely as not be 
mortgaged. 


SHORTER NOTE 

The Dutch have produced an outsize 
brassiere for cows. Made from nylon and 
stretch cotton its purpose ii 10 support the 
swollen udders of htgh-ytclding cows and 
cows in calf. It is also designed to prevent 
teat bruteing. Only one small hook needs 
to be undone ki order to milk the cow. The 
cow looked surprised. 
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STOCK MARKETS 

Gilt-edged Honeymoon? 


V ARIOUS sections of the stock market have 
enjoyed a few euphoric days as a result 
of various actions (or non-actums) by the 
new Labour Government. Last week Mr 
Ja/s enthusiasm for the profit motive 
bronghc the small investor into the equity 
market. This week the economic measures 
brought him back again; clearly the market 
took the short-term nature of the import 
restrictions and the long-term implications 
of the assistance to exports to heart: for 
rises were concentrated in those shares 
which, like Leyland, Distillers, IQ and 
JafuwTy are heavy exporters, rather than the 
prmters and textile companies which stand 
to benefit most from the relief afforded by 
the import restrictions; but paper shares 
headed by Reed showed notable gains. But 
the market was always narrow; jobbers have 
been short of stock for some time now and 
have raised prices on the smallest demand: 
wlym, as on Wednesday this week there was 
some real selling, prices were marked down 
sharply and The Econonmt-Exlet indicator 
fell 7.1 points to 409.9 in two days. It is 
clear that there is no institutional demand 
for equities at near the present price, so the 
market has a ceiling. But if the Government 
starts to present a more traditionally 
Socialist image in next Tuesday's Queen's 
speech outlining its legislative programme, 
no real bottom may be in sight, at least not 
until prices arc, say, io'\, below present 
levels. 

By contrast all sections of the gilt-edged 
market have had a happy week.. The 
firmness of Mr Gordon-Walker's assurances, 
in the United States and at London airport, 
that Bank rate would not be raised has in¬ 
duced some heavy institutional buying. 
Earlier in the weefc the market had been 
very firm, but thin. Now real demand can 
be seen on all sides. The discount houses 
whidi had been over-liquid, have moved 
firmly and heavily into the short bonds : sur¬ 
tax-payers have been attracted to War Loan 
(bringmg the post-election rise to a net 
point) now that it has gone ex-dividend— 
and in any case undated stocks are always 
the favourites when a general rise is 
expected, as they arc inclined to move pro¬ 
portionately more than dated stocks. But 
the big demand has been for the Treasury 
tap stocks: 5]'., 1987-91 has risen by i 
over the week to 955, with the price being 
twice raised by the authorities on Wednes¬ 
day, and 5i ‘V. 2608-2112 has risen by i ft 
to 9oj[|. This demand will take care of 
much of the money which could have been 
used to stop anv teal fall in equities, a^d 
rcp|resents a dennjirc decision by the insti¬ 
tutions that, as far as they can see now that 
the electoral smoke has cleared, that gilts 


arc safer than equities—in itself a decision 
highly flattering to the new Government. 

Yet this buoyancy in gilt-edged could dis¬ 
appear sooner than the market believes. 
Whatever the Government’s predilections, 
higher interest rates may yet need to be 
brought to the aid of the balance of pay¬ 
ments to stem the huge capital outflow. And 
more immediately, the prospect of steel 
nationalisation would bring a flood of 
medinm-term paper on to the market. So 
the authorities probably will take this oppor¬ 
tunity not to let prices rise too fast, but to 
accommodate the demand for the tap stocks 
at prices somewhere near the present ones 
—to give the institutions just over 6'\., 
redemption yield. Next week should pro¬ 
vide the first real test the market has had 
since the election ; will gilt-edged still be in 
a stronger defensive position than equities 
to bear any strain ? 


Brownes Benefits 

W HICH companies will benefit most 
from the import surcharges will 
depend upon elasticities of demand and the 
availability of substitutes. For companies 
importing Japanese cameras, like Photopia 
and Photax, the rate of sales increase might 
merely slow down. Similarly Harvey’s of 
Bristol will probably be able to pass on the 
surcharge, but suffer a decline in sales. 
Steel and chemical companies might find 
that their foreign competitors are prepared 
to absorb the levy to maintain their stake 
in the British market (see page 514 ;. But 


4 

this would hardly be likely in the case of 
some fully manufactured consumer goods ; 
knitting companies like N. Corah and Not¬ 
tingham Manufacturing and shoe manttfac- 
turers like K Shoe, Lotus and Norvic 
might benefit from a let up in competitive 
pressure from the continent. Alfred 
Herbert would gain on the swings but, as a 


PRICES AND YIELDS 



1964 

Change 

Current 



Price! 

on week 

Price 

Yield 


High 

Low 

% 


% 

Phoux (London) 

22/6 

M/7*3 

- 6-2 

15/- 

7-0 

Phocopia Ini.... 

20^- 

10/- 

-121 

10/. 


Harveyi of Bristol 

20,9 

16/9 

-10 

17712 

4-3 

Lancs. StMl .... 

27,- 

20/|*3 

+ 11 

24/- 

0-2 

!ohn Summei's. 

38/4*2 

29/9 

+0 8 

31/- 

9-7 

Fisons .;. 

4V4 

39/6 

+3 8 

47/9 

5 • 

ICI . 

49/6 

42 - 

+ 1-4 

46/1*2 

4 3 

Norvtc Sho« ... 

13/3 

II/. 

-3 9 

12/4*2 

6 7 

N. Coraii. 

•7/8*1 

14 lO'i 

+ 5 0 

•5/7*2 

3 7 

Nottingham Mf| 

43/9 

31/7', 

4-0 7 

36,- 

3 5 

A. Herbert ... 

5i/- 

42/- 

-2 1 

45,'3 


Wiggins Teape . 

61/6 

52/6 

■+•0 5 

53 9 

st 

Reed Paper . .. 

65/7*, 

54/6 

+ 5 5 

62,'9 

5-1 

A. Guinness.... 

24^3 

20/9 

- 5 0 

21/3 

4 6 


factor, distributing imported machine toolfi, 
it would also lose on the roundabouts. 
Paper companies ought to be as pleased as 
other Efta countries are angry. An odd 
situation is Arthur Guinness, a net im¬ 
porter to the United Kingdom. Roughly 
two-thirds of British consumption comes 
from Park Royal, in West London. The 
remaining one-third is what is left over at 
Dublin after the Irishman's massive thtf..sr 
for Guinness is satisfied. Little more 
could be brewed at Park Royal without 
some capital expenditure. For the time 
being Guinness will carry the cost of the 
surcharge itself, with implications for its 
pwfits. After that there could be implica¬ 
tions for its drinkers too. 


KEY INDICATORS 


1 MOVEMENTS ON THE WORLD BOURSES 

LONDON 

A small (small) Investors’ boom 
died out by mid-week. 

NEW YORK 

INDICES 

_ 

Percentage 
change from : 

Oct. 

2t i 

Oct. 
28 t 

A 

week 

ago 

A 

month 

ago 

Twelve 

months 

ago 

Subdued before the elections : London 
steels lower on fears of price New York 

stability. France 

Germany 

Holland 

FRANCE Canada 

Struggling upwards, led by japani**** 

chemical shares, despite ^ 

410 4 
879 7 
- 88-9 
104-4 
340 1 
103 0 
358-5 
1,209 8 

409 9 
871 2 
93 7 
103 1 
342 1 
181-9 
355 8 
1404 7 

—0 1 
—10 
4-5-4 
—1-2 
—12 
-4>-7 
-4) 8 
*-0 4 

—3 8 
—0 5 
+3 3 
—3 3 
—1 -9 
+0 9 
—1-8 
^5 

+0 9 
+ 14 7 
—12 2 
—SO 
—1 9 
+27 9 
+3 7 
—12 7 

increased demano ror capital. * For Bases oftdSmk Prices and YidJt. 546 on 4 547, 

t Ldndon, Oetabef 22rid and 29d' 
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COMPANY MEBWNQB 

> Inspecting the Property 


British shgreholders are notoriously lax at cUtending company meet¬ 
ings; and ^eti shareholders tofio do go are often nmte and fail to 
press directors and pdrticidatiy company chairmen for necesSOry ' 
explanations ptd inforimf^ i^ progress, .Apart from the bccadqml 
excepAon (such, 0$ last Fridsy's meeting of Scottish and l^iversal 
Ipvestments when ikaraholders in a surge of Scottish patriotism sang 
For he’s a jolly good teHow on the news from Sir Hugh Frasfr th^t the 
group had acquired control df George Onlrtm) company' fnketings 
receive little publicity. . By reporting regularly on them The 
^ 4 Eco^icKaaitst l^es to help stimulate the interest necessary if .share- 
holders'control is to be a reality. But few are likely to be as mieresting 
as thitoneirom whichpUr correspondent has recently returned. 


F or the past century Mason and Bariy 
has been mining copper at S 36 
Domingos, in t^ Atkntejo provmce of 
Portugal; and profitably exiough, too, until 
the ore-body showed signs of exhaustion. 
Now the mine is to be closed, and there 
stc 1,000 miners and their wives and child- 
rSi for whom, in conscience, some pro¬ 
vision has to be made. Stich is the invest¬ 
ment in Sao Domingos—^it is a cotnpapy 
town pure and simple—that the thought of 
merely pulling out and helping the workers 
to jobs in France and Belgium (where they 
arc badly needed) could not be entertaineo. 
The company has therefore diversified its 
activities into property (on the explosively 
profitable Algarve coast), boat-building, 
hotels and sail mining. If has also begun 
an industrial estate at SSo Domingos, 
initially to produce fibreglass hulls for its 
bxMtyards at Vila Real and Faro and ulti- 
mStely to include marble-working, a piggery 
and a broilcr-chkken farm to integrate with 
its hotels. 

Such changes naturally cause a stir among 
shareholders, and recently a mi^ed party 
of them were takpn at their own ex¬ 
pense on a toux of the new developments 
by the company—possibly to set their minds 
at rest A further 107 shareholders applied 
to gd on the trip and another visit is l^ng 
arranged for early next spring. As an in¬ 
sight into the sort of people who invest in 
a small way in speculating companies the 




tour Waft instructive, to say the least. All 
but two or three wercj for example, over 
50 and the majority over 60 C 68,” 
said one of them in greeting. “ I don’t look 
it, do I? ”) and had voted the day before 
for the ”only possible party’?—the Con¬ 
servatives. They wfffe g«merally of strong 
prejudices, with little desire to be argued 
out of them: nothing but the end of the 
wor^ will, at a guess, evoke such a groan 
from 50 people as greeted the final results 
of the election as they were read out, 
several days late, to the assembled party in 
Portugal. 

But it would be wrong to think that they 
were therefore unlikeable, snobbish or xeno¬ 
phobic—as they well might have been. On 
the contrary they wore gay as far as they 
could be ; hardy ; they silently endured a 
four and a half hour non-stop coach journey 
without toilet facilities ; none fell sick ; ail 
ate strange dishes without flinching; 
friendly towards the natives ; ah<i energetic 
(even unto swuiunmg before notably early 
breakfasts). Perhaps, to their own surprise, 
they enjoyed themselves. But it cannot be 
said that they were profoundly impressed 
by what they saw. Perhaps it is the mark of 
the small investor that he is canny and 
therefore conservative. To these, certainly, 
the idea that anything so frivolous as tourism 
and yachts should replace the safe solidity 
of a copper mine was plainly aS radical as 
the policies of Socialists—and even the 
property, so-far barren of anything but fig 
trees, gave them little 
reassurance. To some 
their shares looked 
even more spccu' 
lative, than they had 
imagined ^ but there 
is no doubt that the 
■ tiny investrniem each 
of them made in 
the strip itself paid 
off richly. There is an 
avenue to be dxpkwcd 
here by other com- 
pames with exotic 
and apathetic 
shareholders. 


aUDNEYFLAVBL 

TooiHotjoHanictle? 

I T needed a very sktarp spurt in the profits 
and dividends of Sidney Flayel, inakcrs 
of gas heaterft aiid cookers, to justify the 
metcori? rise, in ,ihe share ptice. Fronj ah 
equivalent low 6d. in 1962 the 
had rocketed to 34s', ahead of this wcj^k’s 
.results and great things. Vi^crc expected from 
l^eatnir^tm For ,fbe year, to end July 
pte taiT lose from to 

£%S0^ tlw dividena is raised from 
the equii^lebt OT *251% to 46% cbVered 
almost thpes by earnings of %. The 

transfohni(|tkni from \ pre taX loss of 

£141,000 and a passed dividend billy three 
years ago owei much to the success of just 
one product,, the Debonair gas fire with a 



g<K)d modern design and now selling some 
200,000 a year. This gives Flavel about 
one quarter of the market, which Sir Henry 
Jones, the chairman of the Gas Cxjuncil, is 
confident is capable of much further expan¬ 
sion. 

After the results the shares dropped back 
to 31s. 9d. to yield 5.1% on dividend and 
I iri 'X* on earning. Often in the past Flavel 
shares have*looked too .high only for inves¬ 
tors to kick themselves when the shares have 
continued to move higher. Now, in the 
short term it is likely to be paly the long 
awaited and often denied take over bid that 
will take them up to the 34s. level again. 
Allied Ironfounders, De La Rue, perhaps 
seeking to extend its Potterton gas heating 
interests, and Radiation would seem likely 
contenders for this smallish pacemaker 
arming the gas appliance maimfaaurcrs. Ope 
intriguing thought in all this—does Flavel 
usually have an all day board meeting before 

k.:'< ’ 
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uC tJic national press as tbe sound of the 
first cudcoo in spring. Next Thursday die 
pennies collected and many more brides 
will go up in bangs and smoke oh Guy 
Fawkes’ night—^in all some £4 million 
worth. The firework manufacturers are 
looking with eager anticipation to this 
year’s celebrations for there is evidence that 
demand is much better in 1964 after two 
flat years that followed the imposition of a 
25% purchaae tax imposed m the 1963 
bud^t. There are chiee major groups in 
the nreworks indu5try5 Standaid Fireworki 
of Hudderafield> the only public company. 
Brocka Gtyatal Palace llfewotka, which is 
the eldest and sells more than any other 
group overseasit and the British Match con- 
trcdl^ Pa^Weaaex group 'vriiich is now in 
the process of being merged as a necessary 
move towards rationalisation. 

Profit figures are available only from 
Standard a^ they are none too impressive. 
Net profits have moved between £90,000 
and £70,000 in the last ten years 
and they have fallen this far in the 
past four years even though there has 
oeen a steady rise in turnover. And the 
same trend is ccxitinuing in the current 
year for while turnover has improved 
profits are “ definitely not up.” Along with 
other manufacuirers Standard expects 
85%-90% of its output to go up next 
lli&sclay, the rest goes overseas and into 
such products as bird scarers and insecti¬ 
cide smokes. With a declining cover for 
the 20% dividend paid for the past three 
years it is not surprising that the 5s. shares 
at I2S. 3d., their low for the year, yield 
8.2%. 

Brocks is a private company and rumours 
that it intends floating its sliares on the 
stock market remain unconfirmed. The 
company has Crystal Palace as part of its 
name as recognition of the Brocks Bene¬ 
fits,” the annual firework festivals at the 
Crystal Palace, which drew thousands of 
spectators, particularly in the latter half of 
the 19th century. More recently there has 
been a revival of these big displays notably 
overseas where Brocks* best customers 
have been countries celebrating their inde¬ 
pendence. But this is a rapiduy declining 
market and Brocks and the ocher manufac¬ 
turers are hoping that these countries will 
want to celebrate anniversaries of indepen¬ 
dence in a similar fashion. 

The merger of two of British Match’s 
fireworks companies—the Bristol based 
Octavius Hunt which makes sparklers and 
Bengal Lights remains on its own still—^is 
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an obvious move in face of declining profit¬ 
ability ; manufaaure is to be concentrated 
at Salisbury with Pain’s Mitcham works 
being closed down. The view at Salisbury 
is that the merging group (k will take a 
year or so to complete the merger) is ” now 
over the hump.” The new import controls 
could well help British Match, for home 
sales of matches have fallen steadily in face 
of increasing competition, particularly from 
Eastern Eur^. At 41s. 9d. the shares are 
well down on the year’s unwarranted high 
to yield a solid 5.2%. 

Manufacturers are constantly wary lest 
parliament should one day be urged to 
legislate more strictly against fireworks both 
in their production and their sale. Thus 
the industry has its own safety organisation 
and safe^ pesters have again this year been 
widely distributed. Bangers account for 
many of the more serious accidents and last 
year the cheapest of the bangers (under 2d.) 
were discontinued and others had their gun¬ 
powder content further reduced. There 
has also been an increase in the proportion 
of fireworks sold in boxes rather than indi¬ 
vidually and boxes are estimated to account 
for about 30% of the total trade. But manu¬ 
facturers wonder if this trend can go much 
further. As many an indulgent parent will 
know or discover in the next few days the 
purchase of a box is the equivalent of set¬ 
ting light to one or two pound notes—^but 
perhaps this is too cynical a view to take 
of what the manufacturers are pleased to 
call a “ safe and enjoyable party asset.” 

LONDON MERCHANT SECURITIES 

On Trust 

P ROPliRTY shares have been a miserable 
market over the past twelve months 
and the outlook remains grim : all the new 
ideas under discussion for taxation, such as 
the corporation tax and the capital gains 
tax, would hurt property companies most 
of all, even though there is no immediate 
threat of controls on commercial develop¬ 
ments (except possibly in London) or on 
commercial rents. However property 
development itself has obviously become a 
less exciting business and City Centre pro¬ 
vides a grim example of just how disastrous 
the over optimistic assumption in his calcu¬ 
lations can be to a property developer. 

But while the FT-Actuarics group index 
has fallen from 78.9 to 67.2 over the year, 
the shares of London Merchant Securities, 
which is primarily a property company, have 
risen from the equivalent of 17s. 8d. to 22s. 
The company now holds 41.4% xrf the 
equity of the Sanitas Trust, which manu¬ 
factures a variety of odds and ends tangkig 
from disinfectants to Aquafilter disposkhle 
cigarette holders. In spite or because dl a 
management upheaval this year Sankas 
earnings rose by around one third in the 
year to March. The value ctf this holding 
is equivaiait to 3s. of the London Merdiant 
Seemides share price. The remaining 19s. 
corresponds to income of about 6(i per ; 
share, giving this part of LMS an earni^ ;i 
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yield of 2.6%. This is the market’s assess¬ 
ment of the property experdse of the 
management team, led by Mr Max Rayne. 

The group’s other interests include 
of the British Printing Corporation, Wes^^ 
terham Press, the small but tedwcally 
advanced printers, and Invergorden Dis¬ 
tillers, whose contribution to pre-tax profits 
has trebled to £379,000 this year. The 
report contains a great volume of useful 
detail but one guesstimate is unfortunately 
missing—^the likely net income when 
present developments are completed (at 
present rental values) or even the total of 
the development programme—^which would 
enable investors to do their own sums, 
especially if some idea of the extent 
overall outside participation in the e^^uy 
were also given. For the time being in¬ 
vestors will have to take LMS on trust. 

At 21s. 9d. the 5$. shares yield 2.^%. 

CHARTERED 

Deposed Royalties 

T he new Briush administration cut its 
first Gordian knot when it agreed to 
pay £2 million compensation to the Britfei 
South Afri^ Company (“ Chartered ”) for 
the loss of its mineral royalties in Northern 
Rhodesia: agreement was reached only a 
few hours before the former colony became 
the Republic of Zambia on October 24th. 

In addition Chartered received £2 million 
from the new Zambian government. If 
both payments are held to be tax-free, then 
shareholders will be about 4s. 6d. a share 
the richer. This is far less than was hoped 
for by the company—and it might well have 
received more if it had not set its sights so 
high earlier this year. The stock mar^t. 
which optimistically sent the shares up* to 
66s. 3d. earlier this year, marked them down 
to 46s. 6d. when things looked blackest. 

Now it is possible to value both 
Chartered and the Zambian copper groups 
more definitely, despite the cloud of un¬ 
certainty over the mines until the exact 
arrangements over future taxation are 
decided. They have had to bear an increase 
in Zambian profits tax from 8s. in the £i 
to 9s. 6d. this year, as well as the additional 
royalty payments to Chartered—especially 
onerous as these are calculated on the prices 
prevailing on the London Metal Exchange, 
which are at the moment £200 a ton mbre 
than the companies are actually receiving 
from their contract sales. Mr Arthur Wina, 
Zambia’s very able finance minister, has 
promised relief to the copper groups, par¬ 
ticularly on marginal mines—and his atti¬ 
tude helped to set the directors of 
Chartered, three of whom are from Mr 
Harry Oppenheimer’s Rhodesia Anglo 
American group, to agree to Zambia’s terms. 

Wina Is in a strong position: royalties 
at the present , rate (even allowing for tax 
pa^ by would bring mm in an 

£iq' hiillion a year* and the minmg 
g^ilps t^ether only paid ^14 ix^onlip 
fixation iii dkdr last financikl yeaitl 
Chartered will imdoubtedly show record ^ 
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Now, in one revolutionary 
range designed by Bernadotte fir BJgrn 
of Sc»andinavia» there's a Harvey desk 
to meet the needs of every office user 
from managing director to messenger 
boy—297 in alii And these, with their 
striking good fookSy are only part of a 
tremendously flexible new family of 
Harvey desks and companion units... 
each one functionally perfect, and all 
of them in perfect harmony. 


f ndividuaUy they are the clear superiors of 
all other desks of comparable and even 
higher price, better suited to their use, and 
tough enough to last longer. 

Abundant choice. Every inch . . . every 
detail is meticulously planned and engin¬ 
eered to let you pick desks that are tailor- 
made to your office needs (whether that 
involves one desk or a thousand). There's a 
choice of five different pedestals . . . three 
different surface materials... seven different 
surface colours. With this choice come many 
radical departures from conventional desk 
design practice. 

Easy to plan ... easy to use. Ordering is 
si mplifled to an extent you will find incredible 
i n a range of thif magnitude. . 

For tha M storjjr of this, important ngvy 
range of fumimft^' send f6r the 24-pagd 
brochurh'ThinkJ^irst of Harvey*, 


-——— — --=1 

} Think First of Hsrvsy TO: | s OiiPlir office 
j FUmilTUK LTD • BALES HEAD OFFICE • VIUIERS HOUSE 

{ STRANO WC 2 • PLEASE SEND FULL OErAllS OF THE 
I NEW HARVEY RANGE OF OFFICE FURNITURE. 

I NAMF {I 


POSIYIOR 


lusmrss Aooftrf;s 



HMRVEY 


AMEMOTR W.H.3. 
OF wr e i HARVEV GROUP OF COMPANIES 


-I 
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propwy havi^to ^ ui a good mmyilnam 
at the House of Commons unless he can do 
some astute pairing. One ex-minister for 
uhom this will not present any problems is 
Mr Andioiiy Barber, the former Minister of 
Health, who lost his seat at Doncaster at the 
last election. He rejoins the Barnsley based 
glass botde making firm of RMem 
Brothers, chaired by Mr Milton Asquith, 
Mr Barber's fadicr-in-law. But in ha post 
as deputy chairman and financial dkecior 
he will have other problems for Redfeam’s 
profits have slumped from £ 344 .«» “ 
£140,000 fa the past three years am the 
dividendfapBbnpcntlnMB^^'' to a barely 
coveted Hh tm dm have to con- 

neighbour Jf 

^ no S SjSto ffaMr Itahb 

Joseptodm |atiiMrli|li^ 
tur^ na vic Bd U irfann fa (to ,1^ 
buUding Dusih&ss of Bovb Holmiigs. 
Trading profits in the past two years 
have )un9ped from £200,000 (admittedly 
a very poor year) to over £500,000 
111 1963 despite the Arctic weather 
condition in the first three months 
and they should advance further in the 


beobMc Secretary tot Tedmical 
tiQii and 0^ i« tads at.tlie Bwok Stieet 
headliitorie^ as deputy finnan (meutive) 
witih special responsibilities for the group’s 
planning. He will no doubt come into close 
contact with another former Tory minister 
(of a siilglitly earlier vintage), Mr Aubrey 
Jones, Ci CSourtaulds and now chairman of 
Stavehi|r Industries group, which has joined 
with Closures in developing a new 

process for making PVC containers. 

The 0^ minister so far to return to the 
Gty is IBr Edward Heath, the former 
Secretary, pf State for Industry, who is re¬ 
joining ipie board of Brown Shipley, the 
mcrchah^ bankers. It would seem likely, 
howfiref, tiiat of (bt four prodl^da k vm 
be able tos itewk the least fctaic W non- 
pwllnaiaotaiy rpapoipil;fiU^ 

Soktlwi«4oiiottt|ittaf toh^^ 
any new app<^ikoMUs Ibt uhy ex ministtrs 
and it trill bo intesestbig to aea if dierc is a 
wdeoming hand fur any tl^ former 
colleagues fifom ttec 
millan purge. Lord Itltmifir of Plessey, Mr 
Watkinson of Schweppes and also of Plesscy 
and Lord Eccics at Courtaulds. For this 
company the former foreign secretary, Mr 
R, A. Butler, once rumoured as a possible 
chairman (a post now filled by Mr C. F 
Kearton), is an obvious candidate. 



Mr IllXd Heath Sir Keith Joeeffii Mr Robert Carr Mr Anthony Barber 


Itepprt by two inspectars appointed 
X k ,tbe BoaiM of Trade frr investigate 
the affairs of the Freehold Land Finance 
Company was completed m October, 1961, 
but It was published only this week. The 
report prowed by Mr Michael Whcclei, 
QC, and Mr D. D. Rae Smith, a chartered 
accountant, is dammng. The investigators 
found that Mr Robert Jones, the former 
chairman of Freehold Land Finance, which 
went into Gompnlsory liquidation m 1961, 
had ‘‘displayed such a reckless disregard 
for his responsibilities as to lay him^elt 
open to criminal charges.” The rcporrdn 
fact was referred to the Director of Public 
Prosecutions add ^ pertly explains the 
delay in its (td ovprwoiked 

Scatioaery Omue wm offmd ns another 
cxciMe); Ditt iwl%aor dedded that the 
evidence did not wafraot oriminal piooeed- 

tricably Unlmd those of the Lloyds 
Permanent BtdUBag Society of which Mr 
Jones was also chairman. The society had 
had a stop order slapped on it in i960 pro¬ 
hibiting It from taking any more deposits, A 
new board was appointed in 1961 and |hc 
order was revoked last year The inspcctois 
say “ that it is quite obvious that . . . the 
activities of the FLFC were primarily 
directed to establishing it as a substitute 
lor the society” It was set up in the 
society’s main premises 111 Pall Mall and 
f-otti there sent cm 1 brochure that in the 
view d the inspectors was “ a hi^y mis¬ 
leading document ” both m its cover, where 
tbo description bankers appeared under the 
name of FLFC,. and in its contents, which 
were “calculated tp make a potential d^e 
positor think that the greater part ot FLI^Cs 
funds were invested m the spepnty of 
carOTlly selected mortgages oft freehold 
land which the mortgagors Were in process 
of purchasing” In fact, as the inspectors 
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show,, the greater part of the depositors’ 
money had to Mr Brown’s knowledge been 
applied and “ secured ” in a manner which 
^'Was wholly inconsistent with those repre¬ 
sentations, largely on properties owned by 
Mr Jones. The inspectors concluded their 
report by saying that “ M; Jones is 
entirely unfitted to be entrusted with other 
people’s money and we should regard as 
highly suspect any commercial enterprise 
for the management of which he had any 
semblance of responsibility.” 

An appendix to the report shows a sum¬ 
mary of receipts and payments for the short 
and inglorious period of FLFC’s life. 
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Deposits amount to £131,000 but Mr 
Brown has claimed this week that “ every 
penny of the depositors’ money will be 
repaid.” Sin< 5 c then the Protection of 
Depositors Act has lessened the oppor¬ 
tunities for such companies to receive 
funds. But there still remain numerous 
bodies offering inducements to the unsus¬ 
pecting investor. One going the rounds at 
the moment is from Casino Investments 
offering interest of 208% per annum with 
the pr^ts coming from a foolproof system 
in the Riviera casinos. This belated report 
is a timely warning to any who may be 
tempted. 


53^ 

In Brief ,.. 

up not Down 

In a table on the profits and assets of the 
Dowty Group in The Economist of Sep¬ 
tember 5th, trading profits of the group 
were shown as £4.1 million and £4.4 
million for 1961-62 and 1963-64 respect¬ 
ively. These should have been £4 million 
and £4.7 million, indicating a slight rise ix| 
trading profits over the 1962-63 figure of 
£4.$ million. 


aI^pointments 


for further announcements see pages 541, 642 and 543 


MARKETING RESEARCH 

QUAKER OATS LIMITED 

We munufucrure « variety of breakfast cereals and other grocery 
products. I'he (Commercial Research Department investigate markets 
:fiul products using a variety of manieting research techniques. 
\n .idditionpl man is required lo help us work on product and 
in.irket studies. Wc need, without wishing to be too rigid, a 
tii.iduate, picfcrubly in a social science (Sociology would be 
y particuiarly useful), aged around 26 who can develop a project, 
^ organise the collection of d.')ta. analvsc assembled data, critically 
examine this and discuss both requirements and results with 
( ompany and Agency marketing people. 

There is a basic need to understand statistical fii'ii'iciples and 
practical experience in Marketing Rc'-earch Production would be 
a significant .idvantage. 

I'he Company olTcrs opooriunities for individual giowth and 
corresponding rewards in saliirv and added R’spon si hi lilies. 

The offices ai Southall are conscnicntly sitiuiCed tor access by 
Western rail and the new M.4. 

hriffy lo thr 

Personnel Manager 
QUAKER OATS LIMITED 
Bridge Road, Southall, Middlesex, 

'f- or telephone J. A. Bound at SOUthall 2388 


CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 

administrative class laboiit 80 posts) 

GRADE 8 of the DIPLOMATIC SERVICE (33 posts) 


ADMINISTRATIVE CLASS of the NORTHERN IRELAND 
( IVIL SERVICE (about 3 ptosis) 
CLERKSHIPS in the HOUSE OF COMMONS (1 post) 


AGE LIMITS: 

Adniinisfralivi* Clawes and DipUuuutic Servivo 

At least 21) and under 28 (under 27 for the Diplomatic 
Service) on August I. 1965, wqh certain extensions for 
rcgulai S'^ivice in H.M. finecs or H.M. Overseas Civil 
Scr\ »w*c. 

House of Comohun 

At least 20 ano' under 24 on August 1, 10o5, 
CLOSING DATES: 

Method II, November 27, 1964. 

Mclhoil 1, November 27, 1%4 (for January examina¬ 
tion). and February 15, 1965 (for April examination). 

Candidates who have a degiee. or Dip. Tech., with first class 
honour^ 'ue exempt ftom the Method II qualilying examination 
and may be exempt fiom the Method I written examination 
in optional subjects. 

INFORMATION and APPLICATION FORMS may be 
obtained Irom the Secretary. Civil Service Commission. 23 
Savilc Row, London. W.L Plc.^sc quote icfcrence AG/65. (18.) 
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OPh‘H \TION\L HFSr ABC H 
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of pToblenvK. - I” , ” 

Th« suCL'««sfutr,f CiipdiJaun wilt 
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ks^ than tw»i vfiirs* cspsricnwe in 
Openitivqid Rekegrch 
dous and have ilte abiliiv huJ 
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with cxiKrttiiuc. 

Write, giving I'uM Jetai\ >)l‘ iiutf. 
i|iJal.ni..|iloii'. and vxp«.iK'nv.c, lo 

Pmonnel 

JOSKPH LUCAS LIMITED. 
Crem KtRK Strrrt. BiriiilR|{liiim 19, 

quo.jna rclerctKe PM .'OR;fl''0. 


EBSI 


needs 

operational engineers 


The NBA concerned with improving building design, methods and 
techniques, appraising building systems and co-ordinating the 
supply of components and orders for buildings, requires operational 
engineers to join its mixed teams,of.architects, engineers* surveyors, 
scientists and technologists. 

Applicants should blend idealism with intelligence and 
commonsense, be able to tackle a wide range of problems and 
have experience in the planning and organisation of complex 
projects. They will assist other professional officers with the 
operational assessment of systems, with the development of 
interchangeable components and also provide management and 
operational advice to the clients of the Agency. Experience in 
similar work such as management consultancy will be an advantaggu 
Salaries will be m the range of £2000 to £3000. The posts wi'll 
be pensionable and transfer of existing superannuation rights 
will be arranged whenever possible. 

W/de giving brief details of qualifications and e)(perienrc to 

Dr. John Weston, The National BullclinQ Aqcn': /, 

35/38 Portman Square, London W.1. 


JOSEPH LUCAS LIMITED 


OPERATIONAL 

RESEARCH 
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The Gas Council reports... 

t 


GAS 



The dm CeuncH reperts that the year ended 31st March 1964 saw 
further frawth In bath sales and earnings by the British Gas IndushY. 
Aatnal sales af gas were 2% higher than 1962/3, when the winter 
was the ealdest af the century, and the surplus earned was £9.6 
nrilHon, twice as high as in 1962/3. 


RISING DEMAND FOR GAS 

Adjnatlng so fai' ae possible for vairla- 
tioTis from avcraffo ’tempcj'a.tures. gas 
Bales increases in I he past l hree a ears 
were: - 

1961/62 - 1% 

1962/63 - 3% 

1963/64 - 6% 

While both imlusLrial and domestic 
insrkets showed useful iiieroascs, the 
sti'ongesl ti'ond was in the domestic 
healing- market where gas is being 
particuhirly suocessfiil. 

HIGHER AmiimCE SALES 

Last year saw highor sales of all gas 
appliances: 

Central heating 
installations up 60% 
Space heaters up 407o 
Cookers up 11% 

Water heaters up 9% 

SURPLUS OF £9.6 MILLION 

Income from sales of gas by £6.6 
million to £282.6 million and net re¬ 
venue expenditure by £1.9 million to 
£27t5.0 million, AU twelve Area Gas 
Boards contributed to the Biu’pias of 
£9.6 million, This compares with a 
surplus of £4,9 million in 1961^6, the 
ImlusU^y's previous highest.* 

The surplus is not available for distri¬ 
bution but Is needed to enable the 
Industry to pursue a sound financial 
policy, to provide money to help with 


future invoRlmcjjt, and Lo satisfy the 
reQUlremonia of the Covernmenra 
WhitePapci*on KiiiaticlalObligations. 

INCREASEDGAPITALINVESTMENT 

To nicol Uic gi’owiiig domatid foi' gns 
the Tmlusli\\ invt'Sted £92 million m 
new plant, nuiius. services, ami otiier 
laeL year. This conumres 
£59,2 million the pre\'ioLis year. 
It is likely that this higher rate of 
nivcstmont. will continue lor some 
years. 

New gaS'inakipg pa^ocessos are enabl¬ 
ing plant to be i?mtaUed at- compara¬ 
tively. low capital cost and Internal 
. financial resources ai*e providing a 
Bubstantlai proportion of capitiil re¬ 
quirements. 

PRODUCTIVITY UP 

As a result of the successful adoption 
of new methods, new equipment and 
improved forms of oi*gani.satioji. the 
yeeu^'s gi*eatcr output of gas and oMun- 
services has been achieved by fewer 
people. Total numbers employed fell 
by 2.000 to 120,000. 

MORE REFORMING UNITS 

Gas production caimcity wasincrcjasnd 
by 10*;,. last ycai-^ As more refoi-ming 
units were brought into operation 
using petroleum feed-stocks, so older, 
more uneconomic carbonising plants 
were shut down. The average cost of 
gas production continued to fall. 

Over 70% of the gas supplied was coal 
baaed, and nearly 22 million tons of 
coal were used by the Industry. Less 


coal and more light petroleum pro¬ 
ducts will be used In i'ntni^e years. 

MAJOR ACHIEVEMENT IN 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 

The Industry spent some £0 million 
on reseai'ch and development last 
year, Follou’lng the succcs.h of the Gas 
llecyclc Hydrogonato]-. production re- 
scfii’ch has 1*08111100 in another 3*evolii- 
tionary adviiiice, the new Catalytic 
Rich Gas process, which can produce 
a siibstilut.e natural gas from light 
djsLilhitc. UtUlsntion resen f*ch h.as 
been considerably e\|>nndeil and the 
development of a buruei- c.'ijiuhle of 
using either melhuuc or Lowu gas is 
being pursued. 

METHANE ARRIVES 
FROM THE SAHARA 

Following work throughout last year 
on ull phases of I he scheme. Britain is 
now receivi-ng natural gas fi’om the 
Sahara. The first cargo arrived at 
Canvey on .12ih Cxstobcr 1964. 

NORTH SEA 

PROSPECTS PROMISING 

With its aBSOcintes. the Council is one 
of t he major licence holders undea' the 
alloe.a.tioii of a reas announced on 17th 
September 1964. ITelindnavy stU'veys 
he VC 8hovv.n that the inospocts are 
promising but il will require an inten¬ 
sive ch’iiling programme to deciile 
whether natural gas is present and in 
whnt quantity. 

THE FUTURE 

SpcaJ.hw 0)1 Ihv Report n?-» tStfi October 
tfXit. Sir Uemn Jones, Chainncni oj the 
Gtis CoinicU, said that irhUe the njllctal 
vrojeetion of the Jiidvatrifs annual rale 
of greirlh ims 5*'„. he considered time 
teas a verjj good chance of doubling gas 
sales over the next 30 years. Sir Henry 
also said he fell confident that the price 
position of gas would ituprovc in future 
compared with other fuels. 
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COMPANY MEETlNCi REPORTS 


HALLMARK SECURITIES LIMITED 





Thp Annual Osncral Mctning pt th^ Coaipiiay \ws hcW on pctobci; 27rh in L.ojicU)n. The 
following are cutmcts from the statcweni by the Chtiirman, Sidney RikKh : 

GROUP PKOIIIS 

Hor the 'Jcvemh successive year a recorJ profit before tax has been earned bv ilic Group. ' 
This amounts to ^*800,000 against ^753,000 in 1963. A b'inal Dividani of 35 p.jr cent JesS 
income tax) is recommended, on an incrciiscd capital, making a total disiribution of 45 per cent 
tiess ia.N) for the year, 

i INI: MAR'S (iKOVVIli 


196.3 

1964 


Total Group 
Assets 
537,000 
472,3i>0,000 


Profits 
before Tax 
^ 753,000 

/:»oo,ooo 


Profits 
fifter Tn.\ 
^: 364 d )00 
,C434,(K)0 


Ordinary 
("apiial 
ranking for 
Dlvi^md 
^; 967,000 
41 , 016,000 


Div'idcad 
Distribution 
less 'Kilv) 
on Ordinary 
(!apiral 
4213,000 
4266,000 


f)i.VLLurMrNrs 

.All the ma|i>r commercial dcvelopraems to which the Group is comniiiicd arc now under 
constructioiij and are Oius hardly likely to be affected by any rcstricihms which may be 
imposed upon this tvpc of devefopment. Other ncgotiationg arc on Imnd in many parts of 
ihe couiitn* for major rt devclopnicnt, ami your Hoard's policy is to continue to expand the 
inveatitient side of the Ciroiip to the utmost. It is in this field that a firm base for all future 
expansion will be found as once the developments on hand are completed and fully revenue 
producing, the proportion of stable income will be such that no matter vN'hat vicissiuidcs have 
to be faced, the earning ability of the Group will be assured. 

Very satisfactory progress has been made with letting, including the wltole of the b’cucr 
Lane ofllccs and substanrial poriions of the I'clthani, 'rohvorih, and Si. Max tins Lane 
developments. 

HOUSING niVISION 

The nunil>eror houses sold during the year under review reached an all-time record of 
1,145, iho vast majority of which were in ihe price range up to 44,500. J'he demand for 
houses built by the ('ompany’s subsidiaries coniinucs to be \cry strong, and ihe sales forward 
arc most satisfactory. 

Shortage of all kinds of materials and of skilled and semi skilled labour are such that it 
may be difHculr this year for the Group to maimain the rate of production achieved in 1963. 

IWL’NTIRrH Cf^TOltY MANRINC. ( <»RPORArK)N I ll>. 

'I'he past year was one in which tbfc atcady expansion experienced in the preceding years 
continued wiUiout iotemiptiotl, aind filhda available to this Subsidiary v.ere again fully 
employed at saiiafaciory rates of interest. It is confidcnily expected that a subsianiial increase 
in profits will fldvi to the firoup, fttMH thw Division during the forthcoming years. Hanking 
status has now been accotdpd lb Twentili^ Centpty by ihc Inland Revenue. 

RARKTNC BRASWARI CO. 

This company has achieved record profits lor the year. Already evidence is available 
that this companp will piakc ©ven larger profits. Negotiations have just been concluded for 
the purchase of iin ilb'ed bulincssi which caii be integrated with this company's activiiies. 
ihc elTcci of which op proilts will begin to be fell in ihe year ending April, 1966. 

CilRAliNr YI.AR’S PR4>SPfiCTS 

In the light of \>hat I have already said, it would seem that the prosixcts for the current 
year arc good. This is subject only to the cautionary note which 1 have sounded about the 
1 lousing Division. Your Board arc xaiisficd that subject to any unforeseen circumstatices. 
the Group Profits for the current year should at least be maintained. However, in the absence 
of any firm mfonnaiion as to the eflfecl of fiscal alterations which may arise from the change 
of Government, your Board do not on this occasion intend to follow the pra licc ailopred 
in recent years of making a dividend forecast for the current year. Their diviilond policy 
will, however, remain unchanged, and they will continue to pay dividends i«i Sliaiehf>!dcrs 
commensurate with the profits which are earned and available tor disirihuiion. 

DIR I t I OHS 

Sidney Bloch (Chairman) 

Herbert .Ashw'orrh iGVwera/ Manugvr) 

P. N. Bower A. Cohen, FALPA 

I. R. Crammond A. C. Draycort, FRIC'.S, PAI 

I Hamilton C. D. Pilcher, FRICS 

A. J, W’ait 

Secretary and Registered Office : R, W. Matthews, FCA, 9, Basinghjil! Street, EG2. 

iSSUl.D C APII AI. 

222,000 6 } per cent Cumulative Preference Sliares of 41 tach. 

19,344,490 Ordinary Shares of Is. each. 

Ordinary dividend for the year lu April 30, 1964 ; 45 per cent (less Income Tax). 

Ordinary Share price at October 27, 1964: 6 s. 8 i<l. 
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ALEX: LAWRIE & COMPANY 

The fortieth Amuial Gcneial Meeting of 
Alex: I-awrie & Company, Litniie^ held 
on dciobcc 2gih in London. 

In the course of his tirculaled Marenieiu, 
Mr Ci. W. Gcmmcll vihe ('hairmiui) said that the 
vear to Juno, 1964 had again lx*cn a sarisfnciory 
one ^vith the Company'll petyfit lx*fore lasaiiou 
remaining almost const ant at 4-230,40l^. 'J 'he 
, profit idler showi'd an incausc uf snipe 

417,000 to 4l29,‘k09. 

After referring to the satisfactory irnprovc- 
mtnt shown in the Group accounts lot the year, 
the Chairman commented on its activities ns Hast 
India and Africa merchants and secretaries to 
lea estates companies, us well as the Groiip's own 
tea estate properties. 

As fo the major steps that the company had 
been talcing to reduce the liability arising from 
Keuks-Koy Si TyutMis* {roding activities in biust 
Africa, Mr GcmineU saiil th:a in ilK Htfard's 
4 ipitiiou coruUtions had iu>t improved and haif 
tberetbre regretfuUv decided that there wus no 
alrernativc other than to Ikjtiidtue or sell rlisit 
(ompany. 

Reporting a new aedviiy now in the com sc 
of ilevelopment, namely Factoring," the 
Chairman swid: A Omlpany formed for this 
purpose, Alex, Lawrir Factors Ltd., is iu»w 
satiiifactortly esublinhing itself and we look 
fiM'ward fo furiher expansion in this lield »>£ 
endeavour. 

J'hc report juid accounts were adopted and the 
total dividend of 15 per cent for the veur 
''against 12 j per cent last, year) was approved. 

EAST ASIATIC RUBBER 
ESTATES 

Th© forty-firat annual general meeting o£ La a 
Asiiuk Rubber Hatates, Limited was held on 
(Mobef 26Ui in London, Mf H* T, Kersten 
(the chairmiin) presiding. 

The following is an cMraci liom his 
Grciilaied statement: 

During ihe ycai under review v,e have liar- 
vested ilic largest crop since the fornniiion of 
the ('ompany. 'I’hjs has enabled us to reduce 
our COM of production and thoui'lt there h«s 
been a luitUcr fall of just over 3tl. ixt lb. in 
the selling price of our paodiicr, we liave inatic 
a slightly higher gross profit for the year namely 
4130,396 againsi 4127,1)M3. 

In addition we Itiive recci\.ed a larger di\’i' 
dend from our subsidiary Company, rhe 'IVIuk 
Mcrbaii IMainaiions Lid. \\c expect that tin's 
(\>n!|Mciy should be able to make iTtcreasing esMt- 
iributions from its large areas of Oil Fulms which 
have recently and will shortly come into 
bearing. 

As already meniioncd ilie trop of >. 473,]^7 
was a record and compares with 4,619,8(K) lbs, 
last year. Although ^^■e Imvc been conservative 
in our esiimaies for the current ve.ar we hi>pe 
that the past year's figure will again be 
suipassed. 

Dur replanting programme is progressing 
satisfactorily and w'c have imjvv over 70 per cent 
replanted with pedigree rubber of wliidi more 
than half is mature and in tanpino;. We ate 
still busing our programme on a yearly replant¬ 
ing «>f approximately 500 acres and wc hnjx* 10 
mainfain this rate until the whole Hsiiiie has 
Ix'cn replanted in abemt six \cars time. 

The report was adopted nnd a dividend o!" 9 
per cenr approved. 
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NATIONAL BANK OF GREECE SA. 

Impressive results achieved in 1963—New National Investment Bank 
will help promote industrial growth—Bank looks forward confidently 

under new Administration 


l*he spectacular rise in the total of Bank*t 
balunoe sheet for 1963 by nearly 40,000 
million drachmae (approx, £117 million) or 
37.7 per cent, i$ indicative of the remarks 
able expansion in banking operations that 
took place last year. The year 1963 was a 
record in tlie National Bank's 122-year his¬ 
tory. Deposits went up from Dr. 15,401 
million at the end of 1962 to 19,192 milliao 
on December 31, 1963, while the outstand¬ 
ing balance of loans and advances granted by 
the Bank to aU sectors of the economy 
(except agriculture and housing) increased 
from Dr. 12,622 million to 16,154 millioiL 
The Bank's own capital and reserves now 
! exceed Dr. 1,300 millions (approx. £15.5 
million). With deposits reaching almost 
£230 milUoQ the National Bank of Greece 


ranks among the largest bank'. u.i. .Koi'.d. 

Profiits were accordingly high, attaining 
a record level of Dr. 1,009 million against 
855 million in 1962. This enabled the 
Bank's administration to propose an increaae 
in dividend from Dr. 120 to Dr. 150 per 
share representing a yield of 5.3 per cent 
oo the basis of iu yearly average quotation 
on the Athens Stock Exchange. 

Tlie Bank expanded its activities not only 
In the ordinary banking fielda, but also in 
an effon to promote new industrial and other 
productive ventures. 

The Bank's newly established affiliated 
institution, the National Investment Bank 
for Industrial Development, will be instru¬ 
mental in setting up new enterprises in the 


fields of industry, mining and tourism. 
Thanks to the participation of a number of ^ 
the world’s largest banking institutions, the 
new Investment Bank will be able to draw 
on vast resources and extended connections 
abroad. 

At the General Meeting which took place 
last May, the shareholders elected Mr 
George J. Mavros, former Minister of Co¬ 
ordination, as Governor of the Bank in 
replacement of Mr Dimitri Helmis whose 
term of office ended on June 12, 1964. Upon 
assuming his duties the new Oovemor 
expressed full confidence in liie Bank's 
future and declared that the Bank would 
devote a large part of its energies to the 
effort of gearing Greek economy towards 
EEC 


PIFCO Holdings 


Increased Profits and Dividend 


* 

1964 

1983 

Profit before Tax. 

.. £28Z99« 

£268,868 

Taxation. 

.. £150,134 

£144,135 

Dividend, net. 

... £42,878 

£36,750 

Rate of Dividend. 

35% 

30% 


Extract from the Statement by the Chairman 
Mr. A. D. Webber 

ic It is seven years since the formation of Ptfco Holdings 
Limited and it is satisfactory to record that there has been 
a continuous increase in Turnover and Prdfitii each year, 
amply justifying our policy of gradual and steady expansion. 

♦ I have every confidfence that v^e can mept the challenge 
of the future, and I am happy to report that Turnover for the 
first Quarter again shows increase and, therefore, we may 
hope for progressive results in the coming year. 

Copies of the Report and Accounts can be obtained 
from the Secretary, Pifeo House, Manchester, 4. 


TIic 

Economist 


BINDING CASES 

eases Jar The Economist are aoaiUMe 
from BasSbmd Ltd. The cases are in dark 
bbte doth coverst and are gilt-lettered on die 
spine; they provide an extremefy ^ecthe and 
firm brnding and will hold 13 issues of the normal ' 
edition together with the quarterly Index, or 26 
issues of the air edition with two quarterly 
Indexes. The year can be stamped on the spine. 
The cost per case, post free throughout the world 
is 14f. Orders, stating requirements clearly and 
enclosir^ a remittance, should be sent, not to 
The Economist, but to — 

EASIBIND LTD. (Dept. E) 

84 NewnaR St.. London, W.1. MUSeuin2141 
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THE CALCUTTA ELECTRIC SUPPLY 
, CORPORATION 

MR 1 . A. MACPHERSON’S 
REVIEW 


The sixty-scvcnch Annual General Meeting 
>f The Calcutta Electric Supply Corporation 
limited was held on October 23rd in London, 
Mr I. A. Maepherson, MBE, the Chairman, 
Mreaiding. 

The following is from his circulated review 
or the year ended March 31, 1964: 


^ GROWTH 

OF UNDERTAKING 

The regulative measures which the Govern¬ 
ment had to adopt to ensure the optimum 
utilisation of available power resources were 
aimed primarily at reducing the peak demand 
on the Company's system, llie commissioning 
last October of the 50 MW extension to our 
New Cossiporc Generating Station and more 
recently of our Southern Receiving Station 
have already allowed several of the restrictions 
ta be relaxed. Towards the end of this year, 
vmcn the output of further generating plant 
will be put at the disposal of tlie State Board, 
our off-take at Southern Receiving Station will 
be stepped up to 80 MW and tlie position will 
be further relieved when, during the first half 
of next year, we commission our Bclur Receiving 
Station designed to take in 100 MW of power 
from the State Board's Baudcl Generating 
Station. Provided they arc backed by adequate 
State Board resources, the commissioning of 
these two Receiving Stations should enable 
Government to relax the restricUons remaining. 
Restrictions notwithstanding our out-turn again 
broke all previous records and over the five 
year period 1959/60 to 1963/64 as a whole the 
av^!]|age rate of growth in terms of tmits was 
about 81 per cent compound. 

REVENUE 

ACCOUW 

Revenue from tlie sale of electricity and for 


Meter Rents at jC]4.8 million was over ^£1.7 
million (,13 per cent) up on hist year. This is 
a much higher rate of increase than is sug¬ 
gested by tlie increase in units sold, llic main 
reason is that the monetary figure of sales 
includes Coal Surcharg<* revenue which arises 
by reason of increases in the delivered cost of 
coal—increases which of course arc also 
reficcted in additional Revenue Expenditure. 
Revenue Expenditure increased by almost £12 
milliiui; of tliis ^885,000 was due to enhanced 
Generation, Transmission and Distribution 
COSTS. During tlie year our stations, in generat¬ 
ing 2,077 million units, ■ burnt 1.49 million tons 
of coal at a cost of £4.4H million, comparative 
figures for the previous year having been 1,841 
million units, 1.38 million tons and £3.81 
million. The Net Revenue Account shows that 
despite an increase of ahoiu £560,000 in the 
balance brought down from the Revenue 
Account the charge for Indian Taxes declined 
by nearly £150,000. 'This is, for the most part, 
due to the fact that our estimaied Indian Income 
Tax liability on the profits of the year hns been 
greatly reduced by Income Tax Development 
Rebate claimed on new plant commissioned 
during the year. It is this saving of tax that 
gives rise to the appropriation in the Net 
Revenue Account of £201,021 to the Develop¬ 
ment Reserve. This is a mandatory appropria¬ 
tion under the Hlcciriciry (Supply) Act and has 
the cflccl of equating the Company’s Clear Prit- 
fit with the Reasonable Return allowed by that 
Act. We have thought it prudent to build up 
a Taxation Contingency Reserve xviih an initial 
appropriarion of £250,000 which accordingly 
debited in the Net Revenue Account. As last 
year, we have again made a special appropria¬ 
tion to Plant Expansion and (Aintingencics out 
of Net Revenue, althou^ch thi> year it has been 
increased to £550,000. I would emphasize that 
this latter appropriation, together with those to 
iljc Development Rebate and to the Taxation 




London Merchant I Extract from the Chairman's review 
Securities Limited I and accounts to 31st March 1964 

The year under review has been momentous in the affairs of the Company, vt iih 
major achievements throughout the range of its activities. The effect of the 
potential created will be reflected in future earnings and asset value. 


1964 1963 


Issued Capital 

Total Assets 

Net rental income 

Net profit before taxation 

Net profit after taxation 

Net dividend 

Free Scrip issue 


£ 6 . 000,000 
£33.530.852 
£622.898 
£1.000.781 
£558.611 
‘•£367.500 
1 for 2 
‘^recommended 


£3.600.000 
£17.749.835 
£446.678 
£610.490 
£393.128 
£220.500 
2 for 3 


The full Report and Accounts can be obtained on applicanion to the Secretary 
33. Duke Street hondon. W.1. 
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'Gcmtinee^ Reaem^-remi^ the 

undertaking where, in conjunction with the 
.Rfti^uc Account allocation to Depreciation of 
i‘ '^del* ‘“£1' milUon, they played a major part in 
iinancixtg the expansion of the undertaking 
during year. 


INCRFASfi 
IN HATES 

Although tlie ComiMipy’s Clear Profit was for 
the first time for several years equal to the 
Reasona b le Recuen this was in large measure 
due to die substantial saving in Indian T'ax 
orising out of Development Rebate. Had it not 
been for this die Clear Profit would have been 
substantially leas than the Reasonable Return. 
As it was foreseen that we would not again 
benefit from Development Rebate on the same 
scale and diat our Clear Profits would in conse¬ 
quence be less than our Reasonable Return, we 
have had no option but to put into effect die 
further increases in our diarges for clcctriciiy 
which were introduced towards die end of the 
year 1963/64. These increases were designed 
to enable the Company, in a normal war, to 
earn its Reasonable Return wliich, as was 
explained last year, is now based on a Standard 
Rate of 65 per cent instead of the former 6 per 
cent. In the absence of unforeseen circum¬ 
stances, wc hope to he able to achieve this 
result in the current ycai. 


IINANCE 

In ordinary circumstances die financing on a 
more permanent basis of the recent £31 million 
extension at the New Cossipore Station Mould 
have been achitn ed by an issue of shares or 
debentures or hoih, but we arc advised diet this 
would not he practicable in view of the fad that, 
under its Licence, the Company can be taken 
over by the Government of West Bengal or by 
the State Electricity Board on January J, 1970, 
provided either of those Authorities gives one 
year's notice of its intention. Wc had, tfiercfore, 
to explain to the Governmcni of W est Bengal 
that if Government could not tell us no\v either 
that we would not be taken over in 1970 fin 
which case wc would Iiave hoped to be able to 
raise medium term finance), or aliernati^'ely, ihat 
they would he taking us over in 1970 liii which 
case a short lorm loan repayable out of the com¬ 
pensation monies would have been possible) we 
saw no prospect of being able to raise the money 
unless Government themselves would guarantee 
repayment. Government's dedsion tvas that 
they vx'ould guarantee repayment and were 
thus able to go ahead and arrange a loan from 
the State Bonk of Indio. This loan is for a sum 
of Rs.4.7 crorcs (£3^ million) repayable on 
December 30, 1969. TTie CTompany’s Forward 
Estimates indicate that during the period 
1963/64 to 1969/70 Capital Expenditure will 
amount to some £185 million (Rs.23 crorcs) 
inclusive of the unpaid balance of cNpendiiUEe 
on April 1, 1963, on the new Cossipare exten¬ 
sion. Provided the Company can a)nLinue to 
earn its Reasonable Return wc estimate iliat mc 
can look to imemal sources (mainly Deprecia¬ 
tion and retained earnings) to proMdc about 
£15 million of this sum. The recent loan from 
the State Bank will bridge this gup which means 
that, as far as can at present be roresuui. it 
should provide the balance of the funds e shall 
need for the development of the undertaking in 
order to fuhil our statutory obligaiiou-s until 
1970. 


The Report and Accounts were adopted. 
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MEDIOBANCA 

?AJD UP CAPITAL LIIE 12,000,000,000 - lESaVB LIAC 4,000,000,000 
HLAO OPPJCE: JOj via PILOOPAMMATICI, MILAN (ITALY} 


The Shjreholdcrt* Anmul Cu’iierji Meeting, held in Milan on October iSrh, i9rJ4, approved the 
following 


BALANCE SHEET AS AT JUNE 30tli. 1964 

11 ABILITIES ASSETS 


SUASCmPTIONS 

TO 

THE ECONOMIST 

Annual Postal Subscription by ordinary mail, 
UK £6 ; overseas £6 I Os. 

By air see below 


Capital .. t. 12,000,000.000 

Reserve Fund. 4.cx)0,ooo,ooo 

Credit Rwti Provision (art. 2, 

Law n. 12211 of a7th Jiilv, 

JJ|62} .. » ^/K>0,00,000 

Deposits: 

>-Savings ilookf .. > 119,062,772,370 

• Current Accounts •* 202,444.186,319 

- Funds subject to art. i, para c) 

Law n. 1228 of 27th July, 

1962 ....‘m ... » 44.9f>4i423.735 


Mediocredito: T ransattiont un¬ 
der Public Laws N. 955 of 
22iid December,' 1953 aiul 
n, 633 of 3th July, 1961 ,, f 

Sundry Creditors... 

S^tad' Leaving Fund. - 

Uncanicd Diu^ouut, Interest, 
etc. » 

Profit brought forward from 
previous Years .» 

Profit for the Year after allo¬ 
cation to Credit Risks Pri>- 
vision fart. 2 Law u. 1228 
of 27th July. 1962) of 
L, 1,000,000,000 .t 


6,663,208,840 

318,583,269 

ji),iv 4 .<» 4 .'.V 25 

4 6 , 000,975 


i, 49 .s/»^> 4.717 


I 


41 i,8«7,7I2,465 


Current Assets: 

- Cash. 1. 

- Bank Balances. •• 

Treasury Bonds . » 

- Government Bond.s, Securi¬ 
ties guatasitecd by the Gov¬ 
ernment and Public Agency 
Bonds with Government 


Bond Status... » 

Loans at Short Notice against 
Stocks.. 


Loam pc*r art. 21 of Law 
n, 6J5 of 5Th July, 1961 « 

Discounts 

- Discounts subject to fiscal 
Provisions of Law 11. 1228 

of 27th July. 1962 . 

«- Other Discounts. j 


69,951,is r 
87,556,400,328 


1,701.S39,I9I 


3,852,801. ><x> 


12,141,-40/■•>1 


44 . 404 ,'^ 73 .fi 30 

J.. 17 '<. 33 i..Ul 


Loans 

- Loans su^ect bt Fiscal Prc>- 
visioiis of Law n. 1228 of 

27lh July, 1962.. 2l0.22l,225.t»rj5 

“ Other Loans. * 24,79*^*987,240 


Securities; 


- Bonds. * s,719,530,000 

-Shares. i2.3s8,t29,s'»6 


Investments ...^ 

Premises. t 

Furniture and Fixtures.» 


. 175 , 073 .4 *’1 
I 

1 


Sundry Debtors. » 4,492,962,738 

Accrued Interest Receivable 
' and Prcpayincm% .*• 1,0X7,293,23 r 


L. 413, 8 X 7 , 712 ,46> 


Customers for amounts at their 
disposal under existing con¬ 
tracts . . • 

Creditors for unpaid calls on 

subscribed shares.» 

Sellers of securities to be 

taken up... * 

Creditors for guarantees «. •. » 

Creditors for participations in 
financing.* 


43,020,981,891 

93.750,000 

3.182,947.000 

387,815,000 


384,362,630 


I, 458.957.608.986 

Contra ALCt>unts ... * 234,647,013,603 


Amounts at rlic clisposal of 
customers under existing 
contracts.* 43 020.9S1 .,sgi 


Unpaid tails ou subscribed 
shares .*.. P 

Securities Ui be t.ikcn up .** » 
Debtors for guarantees.• 

Debtors for p.irticip.itiom in 
financing .. .... * 


93 . 750,000 

1,182,947.000 

387 ,.x>'s,(X>a 


3 8 4.3 62.630 


I. 4 s 8 ,QS' 7 . 6 q 8,986 


Contra Attiumts.» 254.647.013.603 


L. 713.604,622,589 


L. 713.604,622,>8s/ 


Tlie Annual Gcncr.il Meeting resolved: 

— to alloiate Lire 200,000,000 ti* tlie • Pscserve Fund 

•- to alltK'ate Lire 175,073,400 to devaluation of the item «Investments >*. 

— to tjifcbrc a dividend of on the share capital, i e. Lire 900 per sluiv. payable as from 
29t)|,pctober, 1964. 

The fieneral Meeting - In extraordinary session - approved an increase- c*f share capital from 
|2 milliard to lire (4 milliard and amendments to articles $ and 4 of the Articles of Association. 


Subscriptions to many countnos can be sent either by 
direct second-class airmail or in bulk by air flight 
for onward poiclng from central distribution points. 
Airmail is invanabiy more expensive but usually I 
quicker by about 24 ^48 hours. Where only one | 
service is shown this is because the alternative is 
either not available or not recomnvended. 


Aiittralia. 

Airmaif ' 
£13 lOs. 

Air 

Preight 

•ran ft Iraq 

AirmnU 
£11 0$. 

Alt 

Freight 

£9 10$. 

Canada:— 



Israel. 

£11 Ot. 

£9IOa. 

Quebec 1 

r£l2 lOs, 

! or Can. 

£9 15$. 

Japan . 

£13 10$. 


& Om. ■: 

or Can. 1 

Jordan .... 

£11 Oa. 


Prov$.. 1 

L $38 

$30 II 

Lebanon .. 

£11 Os. 

£9 Os. 

Other] 
Provs.. 

r£12 lOs. £10 10$.' 

Malaya.... 

£12 lOs. 


1 or Can, 

or Can. 

N. Zealand 

£13 lOs. 


L $38 

$31-80 1 

Nigeria ... 

£12 lOs. 

£9 lOs. 

Ceylon. , 

£12 lOs 

£10 0$ 

Pakistan... 

£12 IDs. 


China.... 

£13 10$. 


Philippines 

£13 10$. 


East Africa £12 lOt. 

0 

0 

Rhodesia.. 

£12 lOs 


Egypt.... 

£11 0$ 

_ 

S Africa .. 

£12 lOs. 

6 

0 

Europe .. 
Ghana ... 

£10 Ot. 
£12 lOs. 

£9 10%. 1 

Sth. ft Cen. 
America 

£12 lOs. 


Gibraltar. 


i 

Sudan .... 

£11 Os. 

£9 lOi. 

Malta... 

£7 5$ , 



r£l2 10$. 

£10 10$ 

Honskoiif 

— 

£12 10$, 

USA .... 


or 

India .... 

£12 10'. 

£10 Os 


1 $35 

$29 50 

Indonesia. 

£12 IDs. 

— 

W. Indies . 

£12 10$. 

— 


SOME principal OVERSEAS SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS; 

ADSI K M lA, Jiilin IliiiU.n Jk Co., 50 Miller Sirici. X>i|ii(y 
Ni’w SiMiili W .ilv'% 1 (iorilon A tlouli 

I 111 . 511, M s Lillie C i>1lins Sorixl. Mclhuuiiu-. LI, 

BLl rilUM : H Smith A Son, 7l Botik„!iiil 

Adolphe Mjiv. Biusscls. BRA/ll. . J. do Cro/v 
Cx.P. .110 Kill UI- Jnneiro ( \NAOA: Wm 

Diiuson SiilisL'iliMion Scnii.t. 5KT Moiini IMcasiipl Roitd. 
'Iiii'oiiio 7. Oiuiinii 11 VI ON: The l..iki. Hoiim- MoofcUior, 
KHI liaisons Komi Ion t oloinho. I>LNM \Ulv : l.Jii.tr 
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THE ECONOMIST 

has an important editorial vacancy for a young numerate 
economist-writer for regular published analysis of British 
and world economy. Salary according to experience. 
Write Business Editor, 25 St. James’s Street, S.W.I. 


REFERENCE WRITER ON 
ECONOMIC AFFAIRS 


Of 


rVT TJHU fl NTWAL OfFK L 
INFOKMAIION rcMUin:* 
INKOMlfAriON orFICTH (Uncttuhhshedi i<i 
work in n unit rKNpunsihla fur wrlilnv rHirGni-r 
pupera ,iniJ uiiJivkorinB cngiiirtcA on Untied 
KingUnm and iiircrnHiionttl CGunomli. mid 
•urirnilttr atfiiirK. QualHlcatlonn invtiido* u 
universiity di-Krve in cconumiCK or h r<.lui(rd 
•iiibjeci hhU thG ability to oreitcnt factual Infur- 
miitfon cunclwrls' and acciiraicly for iion>HPCLTalisi 
IMdarR. Salary fl.42't tii £|,ft03 n.n. Dppor- 
lunlUcv for prumuiion and csiabiUbmcni. 

X^rltc for anollratlon form to Munaiicr 
tPb.SI.i? MH' ». Mlnlntry of faboiir. l*rofc-*iionul 
and I'xeiutlvi. RcKisu-r, Ailunlic Houm. harrlna* 
cion Struct, London. f.C.d. c;ioHinK daiu for 
ciiinnJctcd appIlLiiiion tortus November in, IMti4 

COLLEGE OF ADVANCED 
TECHNOLOGY, BIRMINGHAM 

AppllcHiiont arc linked for the rolluu’ing 
appiiininieiit: 

■ \SSlSrANT LLfTURLK IN 
' .sue lOI UtiY 

Candidu)C4 nhoiikl preferably h.ive Triuhlni: ! 
and/or rrseitrLii cxpi-rlcnti'. and vhoitid be 
PIT pared lo uach ihcir jciibjcct lo honours d^Mr^c i 

hlUdvilK. I 

Stilary Si. ate : ! 

Lfiiiin i II ton X IRS — p n. ' 

AssfsT.iiil I II.IIIICI, L I .li^U X L .'S — n H, j 

1 urthcr pitrikiilars and lorms ol iipnlicuilon i 
from ilw Siair (-HIimI', C ollcin- ol Adviiiu.i'd i 
lechitoloK). tIoNia Urecn. llUminKhniti 4, |o 
whom apnlk.Ojons .should be lurivaulLil wnhln | 

I 


M arket KI SKAKf.Jf oritanKarion ivmiircs 
S.iiiiKJican, 2t-U. prrtVinblv wiih 1-2 vtars* 
cxpcriunLe of Odd biirvcy work. Abililv. prtten- 
llal or uximlnK. lu opcralc a<« Research .Lxc^aiiIvc 
as well UR spucUillst. Salary sommciiaaruic with 
goullOcutions, experience n«d ooicniial.—Write, 
wiih full iletaiU. to Uox ISb.A. 

CIVIL SERViCL COMMISSION 
DUBLIN 

VAfANCltS OF INltKIsr TO 
I VIVIKSII V UKADUAILS ANIJ UlllL.RS 

A compctliion for rtir 
ADMlNI.Sl'kATlVL ULIKT.K will he held, 
lomniciiciiia with the wrkien esiuiiinaiioii on 
/Jefemher /. tWt4. Ihc lomiH-tlllon Ik open 
lo men and women who on November i. IM>4. 
are 2(1 years and under 2b yeurK aiul 

(a) who hold a first or WtvitiJ Ciu\s 
Htoumrs f 'rovrrsitv HrKree 
eqiilvuleiit uiialincatlon. nr 
ih) who have iiassed a Ovurrr eyuntinaiiim 
wUh } itU or .Verotid C iiO« Hnnoitrs 
ilhvNC eandidaiCH will have to have Ihuir 
UcMrces conferred Uicri. or 
<e) who are esiabttshed C'lvif Sen’onts with 
svriaiii service. 

S\L.\Ry: iRW rlNliiR to fc'l.4l4 (woman 
unmarried man) or EI.'Tj'O iniamvd iiianl. Plus 
chlldren’H ullow’anecH. 

PROSPIC'IS; Promotion to AhHlxiant 
Principal Officer Kiiuriinieed after seven years 
II cerilfied Miitabie. Siilaiy ul AhNiMinii 
Pim(.iPMl <3rfli.cr in neparimeni of l-inuui rNcv 
to Ll.Dht} twoman or unniurriL-d man> or 
i2,i.45 (married man). 

A knowleduc of Irish is csscniiul. 

Intendinir anpliiuniK should write lo ( ivil 
s,,r\KT LTiinmisMlon, 45 Upr. «)'( onncH .Street. 
Iliiblln I. 'thr latrsi //»!/• A/r Aic lU ffptanrr 
Ilf iionniricit apnlimtum foims t\ 5.Ut m. 
NovfOthrr 12, 1964. 


HAWKER SIDDELEY 

Senior Aviation 
Market Research 
appointment 

An AirTransport Economist is required 
for market research studies and evalua¬ 
tion in the London offices of Hawker 
Siddeley International Ltd. at Duke’s 
Court. Five years experience in aviation 
and an economics or enpir>eering de¬ 
gree, or its equivalent, is r v.:uired. Salary 
will depend on qualifications and ex¬ 
perience. Please send full particulars to: 


Th« Manaat'i 

Aviation Research Dapartmant, 
Hawker Siddeley International Ltd., 
32 Duke Street, St. Jamea'a, 
London, S.W.I. 


LANCHESTER COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY, 

COVENTRY 

Department of Town Planning 


LECTURER 


AnpLuuiioiiH lire invlied fcir ihe post of 1 m iWU now 

Dvp.irlm III uf which Mr. J. C. Mnlliday. B.A., M.T.P.I., F.I.L.A., hua htvn 
Hppuinivd I feud A full-lime undcrMradiMic ootinie in Town I'liuininH hiis rcAeuilV 
bcKun. Ihc piiNt pHerb upporiunUlcx for a uimtltled planner to ahnru in ihc 
dcvehipmcin and dircciwm of this txuime and lo HpciTNliae iJtrouiih tenchlnu and r«M.‘«i\h. 

SuKiry: iLWi) x £4.4 — ki.Mv.4 p.a. In eertaln clr4:um«tiui««!)i. Lho euebOMdul 
vaiididiitf mm he paid u iotiiiiienclnii Molary above rhe minimum ,icil U'c svulc. ^ 
I'uriber i-vurileiiloni and uppllcution forms obtainable («.a.e. foolscupl from 
lTincin.il, LaiuTtcKtcr Uollefte, Prtory Sirpet, C'ovemty, returnable bv Novemhei Uth. 


UNIVERSITY OF CAPE TOWN 


PLANNING RESEARCH 


SkNIOK lltTLRlH IN COMMLKC’U 

ApplicatlonK «re invited for the uboic- 
meniloncd pi mi. 

C'lindldiiii's xhtnild huve had n thnroiiiih 
iruiiiinii In hinnomUs iind comix'tcnee in 
SiMtisiicH Ih dcHiralile. CandidalCN vhouUI Npeclfv 
iiny Hpeiial qii.Tliiieadon ihey may poiMchK In 
one or more of the follirwlntt NUbjevid: 

BuHlnenH AdminlHiratinn into Flnnnetf : Indm- 
trial AdniinlK.rullim: Marketing and SlaiUilcs. 
Preference will be given to cnnilidnlM wUh 
MpeeittI MiinlillenlionH In HiisIncHK or Indnsltial 
AdniinlMtruiion. Prnvtlcal experience us u 
huHlncss cxceuilvc will be an advaniuKC. 

Tito salary xeolo lx R4,2(H> x RIM)—B4.8<)0 
(£2.liN) X £74 — £2.4lN» per iiniium. The xin- 
ecHHrul anpllemtl will hv expecled to uvnume 
duly on rchruiiiy I, or as suoit us 

possible thercHfior. 

ApplU'HlIonN (wilh copies of tvstimonhilsl 
vhiiiild NtHii- iiuc. miakileulions, experience and 
research wnrU completed or in prngrcNS. and 
kIvc the ituines of two o-ftrees whonti the 
UniverKiiy may tunsnlt Iwo copies uf the 
appileatlon miiwt he kcnl to the St'ureiary- 
Uenerul. AHwiclutlon of f'ommonwealth Univer- 
sllleh. Marlhoroiir.h IfoiiNt*. Pall Mall, l.nndon, 
S W.l ffrom whom fiircher partieularx shoirld 
ho obtainecit, not later than Itecemhrr 19. J9ft4. 
A third copy of the appikailon must he sent 
direct to ihL UvuUirdT. linl\er-4i> of Cape fown. 
Private Buu. Kondchoseh. C ii|s: Town. South 
Al'rleu, lo reach ihi UnlverHiiy by ihc same date. 

Ilie Universliy reNcrieii the riuht lo iippolnl 
II perKun other ihiin one ol the uppheania or 
ciwe lo make no iippolnimeiw. _ 


Anplieallons arc lovjted from qualiiied persons 
wiih vxpvrieneig in piuDDlng reseai'sh to ilircei 
rcheiireh Mudles. 


The slvnian revareh group will be de^eloping 
and nsIriK now bitsie planning let|uiiuiU!K. Inehul- 
log regional unutyKlN ntetliods, mnaironaiton 
SLiulIrs and xaclfgl nnd Vbominiic inAagiiMinions 
to deiermiitr Iffhan strumitre and oftSgks I'liiiirc 
land Use and vommniiliy nMuircmcnis. 

Slartiiig salary £1,8{K>.£2.2II0 or more Ip 
nimropriaic elriminvlnneex. Minimum four weeks 
liuve, Pcnslun and Lite AMurunsc Mthcmc. 

Please write with detallM to Orueme Shank land 
Assokiaies, 2K lledlord .Siiiiarc. I ondon, W.L 1, 
or lelvphone Museum (i4U3. 


TRAINING OFFICER 

Appllciiilonn arc Inviied fironi mtltuhly experi¬ 
enced perximH for the poxi of I ruining tXlieer 
for J1i« UookxelliTa Aiwoclulfon of Ureut Brluln 
und Ireland, The MppuinLad perMon W’lll he 
reMiHutslhle in the Aimociallon'N Ditvetor for 
the oiwruiloii and dcvelopmcni of a boukHliup 
slulT training progruminc, under the aegis of the 
AiiHoeiuilnn's Ldiicuiion Board and in co-opi ra¬ 
tion with exiMina vollegcH of technology. An 
iindei'siandliiu of vueaiioiiul irainlnK K cssentlid 
and the sueieaNfiil eaiididau* must be able lo 
address and pmuade eniploycra itn the value 
of It Mining. A good deal of truvcUlna mnv i>c 
Involved Initlallt. The uppolnimein Is for two 
years laltiully id m salary uT hciwtvn £I.T5it mid 
i2.(RM> per annum. ust'Ordlng lu expLricnie. 
I'oints ol application ore obuilniibic ironi tlie 
Stti'ciary, ITic AiHikscJlera ANM*N.'lHlion of i irc.ir 
llrliuin nnd Ireland. 14 Buck ingliinn Haltne 
UaidcHS. Londoh. $.W ).__ 


BRITISH IRON AND STEEL 
FEDERATION 

ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT 

The British Iron and Steel Federation invites 
applications for two appointments in its 
Economics Department: 

Senior Economist 

This is a post carrying considerable responsibility 
in the Department: applicants should have at least five 
years' experience in either industry, the public 
services or academic research. 

Junior Economist 

Applicants should be in their early twenties with 
about two years' research experience. 

The Department is concerned primarily with analysing 
a wide range of economic problems affecting a 
rapidly changing basic industry. There is an absence 
of routine which provides considerable scope for a 
versatile mind and for individual initiative. 

Applicants for either post should have a good honours 
degree in Economics. 

Applications giving details of qualifications and 
experience should be sent in writing to: 

The Staff end Eatebliahment Section 

BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION 

steel House Tothill Street London SWl 

within foufteen days of the appearance of this advertisement 



Appluatfoht imfiebeihit tne Aomt 
Rtiuina alto. > aaaiiticimoBft. 

lilb of p— --- 
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SURKI Y COUNTY tOUNCIt 

COIjN'IY PL\NNIN0 I>Ll*AKTMl'.Nr^ 

Aprlu'!iiinn» ure imiied fur the follow ion 
aiiOoinMTKMie: 

tar ‘1 **/«««/ Planning 0/7tP<*rt flfrVrtrrM 

<ir.if/r f 10 i>ei annum • PUn 

kl’i /.oiuiiHt .4lloiViitur) 

ApiMiiaoiii hlioMld be upptitpiintclv qiialilirM 
and |ir«.(crjih|y hod prcvloiie uMtcltlciKv ot 

•toklsil'.ul work rclulina to Lhc CrnvUN uod 
acayiiii survey woik required iu biMim 
wlni ikhclornK-nt pliitui. 
tbr Junior Vhmnlng AMsMutS 

API. l-lt ri7tO«kl.i2S per annum pUa 

. toiutim AnmrtmciA 

Arpiffnniii vliould efther po«fiiM a tond 
dcircc Mild wleh to pMtfccil lo qiinlify »% town 
rH^incfs. or have bad (rood cxpcrieitei- in the 
l*lannintt l>:p«rtnlttnt of a Loenl AiiltwHily. 

The poiu are bermaneot and tiipcrannunhu*. 

ppfitlod tor 

___ axpofloiu L*. 

dctailb of pretioua ax>POh)tincnt«, with Hu1nru*s. 
tocher with the named and n(l<lrc«l(l^« of two 
Tcferaca. abonld rviien the C'lniniy PlunnlOtr 
Olhccr. f'oumy Mult. Penrhyn Koiid, KinRMon- 
uinMi-'lhwnee, b y N ovember 9, lih>4._ 

LIVERPOOL REGIONAL 
HO^ITAL BOARD 

*PM.NfA«|5.T^yRn->JJISAT.ON ANl, 

AppHcations Invited for the post of Ori'unisn* 
rc^^onafier^N*^^ PQiiu;r lu uii cxpumitni! 

Salary Scale C1.729-£2.07S cntrt'inff the prude 
of AnHieunl Secreiory. 

The officer appointed win be answcmhic tn 
the SeeretaPr to the Itourd for thr work twcuumly 
iinderiakoti by a aiail of alx Work Suitiy ontL-crti. 

R in . atatignmeaia at iioapltnhi ihrointhout tlib 
rqmon and will be espaeted to cmuriHiitc to the 
lunolnf of new hoapltaw. Practical cxprricna- 
I oraantoatlra and metb^a ucbnigncN or wide 
hoapital adminlatraifva experience cshciuIuI :md 
a Knowledoe of network analyMla will be an 
advantase. 

Further Information anil npplicr<rinn fonpe 
-■ - ^ "-;ned " ... ...— 
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pool 3, to whutn uppllcatlone aliould hi iciiintcd 
by Nuveutircr 12. ipM. 

/ VlNCIiNT rOT.l-TNCir. 

Secretary to (he linard. 

UNIV msTfY'COLLEGE OF ~ 
WALES 
AacitysTwsm ' 

Mr.NI' t>h l.CONUMICS. Ibc auteeshi iil 
appheani will be expected to work on :i siudy 
of monetary and financial ineiltiitlons iiikIiT the 
direction of Profewore Clayton and Ncvlii and 
Will be e\pi‘i:tcd to take up the iippuintiivni 
on Jnnuary 1. 1965. or as soon uv posKihle 
ihcriuficr. 

Salary tn the ramre C6^0-£850 accorJIiie to 
qiiuliliiuiioJiN and experlcneo. 

Forms of application and riirituT paiticulars 
arc olMaInnbIc from the KcuUir.ir. to wiaiio 
appiic.iiions should bo acni not lutcr than 
Novcinhcr 9^ 1964._ 

NUHfLLD COLLtGli 
oxroRi? 

RI Si:ARCH FELLOWSHIPS 

Applliuilons are invited from men pr women 

f rtiJiiLitv'4 whu wish to undertake research in 
loiiomlcH; I'oliiics; Soeioidav: rccfiit 

Ixonoinlc and Social History and PoltiiutI 
Hlntury: Industrial Relations: M.in.iiii-tncnt 
Studies: Operational RcMutivh: Arncan 

Siiiilios ; Public and Social AdniliilHtralion *. 
Iniirn.iiloiiMl and Public Law, »»r other 
branihcs ot the Social Studies. I lie uppolnt- 
niciu will normally be lor three vi.ir>. but 
the t'ollchc will also be prcparcil to consider 
maklrtit uppolnimciUs for u Hliora-v period, 
p.iriUuiarly for cnnilldutcx who may be able 
to obtain leave of absence from Thifir tiiaileraic 
or other post to undertake a picce ol wminn 
and iCsearch. The slipciiU will be iiccordlnu to 
o»c. Further purilculnrs rony he nbudnid 
fro'u the Warden. Applications should n.ich 
hiiu nut later than January S, 


GOVERNMENT OF RMODESU 

ECONOMICS ORADllAi-FS WITH 
STATISTICAL 'liLkLNlNU 

Two vacancies ealai for youna aradunies on 
etilier probationary or tbrco*yeHr contract terms 
in National Income Branch of well istiihllHhcd 
Central Statistical OlHcc deallnu with most 
ollhtal staiiatics. 

One post for economic analyses of irovern- 
ment and company aceoiinis and ciononne iind 
ilnancial hiudhs of corporate irniisaiiions. 
Second post lor bulanee of lutymcnts ostunateR 
and Riiidics ol baiiklnil (Hid other llnaniiiiL 
Jnstrueuons. 

Salary scales: Men. Ct.280 to 12.250; 
Women. £1.120 to £2.062 tos. Prolmtionary 
entry points dependent on uunUflcntlons and 
experience up to muRlmum of ii.62o tor men 
and £1.470 for wdmM*' Contract appnintiaeniii 
may be offered it a ftted salary lor mreo 
years lit the range of £1.395 m LI.800 p.a. 
(men) and £1.273 p.a. to il.732 l«s. p.u. 
(wornciO based on nruduutc qii.diiRuHinis and 
post uraduiiia c.vivrienc«. 

I'lirilicr detnfhi and npplleuilon foiins from 
thi Piihllc Service Altiichv. Rhodi sia lloiisi. 
429 Sirund. Loudon, C .2. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 

DCPARIMLNT OF SOCIAL STUOILS 

nrpLW piRtfmn “ 

diploma in DFVLLOPMINr 
iy^MINISTRAltON 

From Oi-tobcr, 1965, the UnivurMiy will 
provide a.nlnr moiithv' Loiiriii: In Mcvclopmcni 
AdmluUira.Iim iwMi Koti,i.d rctcieiiLt. lo 
prohlLiim of jw'iblli cniciprliti.-i fot siiulv.nl!i 
froiu orerseas tbn^ito'ica. 

Appllc.ilionv Jin' mvitid f*»r the post of 
I>CPiJly I>lu-v.ii»r, lo work umlu the eencral 
supervision of Professor A M Hiinson. Ciooil 
acOdemk (iiiaiilii'Htloits (prurcinbly in Kenno- 
ffiicB. Soctoinny or Polities) ure ewontlal. 
luHcther with n knowledge ot and intcruM In 
the protticms of econmnlc dovriopment 
Relevant ndmfnistrativv eAPcrlcncc will bv uu 
ndvaniage. 

Salary on the 1 ci-turci's saalc £1 4|M) v 
£85— L’2.5(»5 (vfliilin^v bar £2.16.5). Initial 
•npohMmeot Mi imy pshav mi the seuLk '4 be 
Np|^ii^tiieQl will du,ti. frimi April or M<«y< 

Appllcatlans (three cnpli-N) stating aiic. quah- 
fliallnns and < xpi rn'iui, loirctlicr wiili ilic 
numes of thrve rLftrees. KhouU ruiich The 
Reuistrar. lhc IfnivcrHitv, I.t%:ds 2 (from 
Whom fiirthi-r nartn iilnrs ni:u be obtained) 
nut Idler than Novembor 2.i. I9ri4. 


STATISTICIAN/ECONOMIST 

AppUcatlunv arc fauitod <or Uic 
poMt of lutsEtum in the Cutting 
neisartment of the ilopv Murkutlng 
Board at u Ktuning salary of £1.250 
per annum. Cundidaies niiist have 
HCudemU- or proresstonul qtudlULatlon 
In Hriiilstics or lit economics with 

SlttlisllCH. 

The work b coneerned with the 
hundliiig or data for pnci- dclcrmitia- 
UuD. A kiiowle4fKc or sannHlnn 
methods and of the iim of siimpllnii 
surluncca and KgruisUin techniques Is 

ttSKCDtlul. 

Experience either in simple Lom> 
putur progr.iuiiniiiv or in the Mindiibt 
of onquirlrs Into the cconouiKN ol 
technical Innovations niid the pitv 
dUbUvIiv of eapltul would be un 
adiuntitui:. 

AppIlcutiouH should be (iddieHScd 
lo t 1 he Si.iTetury. i iiv 1 lops 
M.irkeilm; Buurij. ( ciilral BnlldoiUN. 
24 .SiiiiiUwnrk Street. London, b.E.I. 


S hC'Rl r\RV/I'.A Alie 20 2S uqoliod ^bV 
trcliiiical csiliiiIvc liiu.ihciI hi the pio- 
nratlwn and development of twlinlcal uRport 
auks: tlie Itost is hucrosllng .mid calls foi 
Wmlallvv. ■ eotlimlaKiit, a gnod tfdiic.iiional and 
giienihiL baikNfmind and the ability to ..deal 
with luopli* at oil levels. f unKiiaKCM Woiild 
be un advunuinc. Shorthand / I yplng Is rcdjwcJ 
bnt not rrjtoarny m; the ctthir raeiom lur 
IttipovtiiiM.-'"For ftirtlier luinicidais uleffiione 
lURL 7^0. IV writtt td Box 

’^"ifolrAL rNslifufc or " 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 

AppllCiitfnns are Imircd for a Ucscnuh Post 
in SoMft SliitlicK at ii salary within the tajivc 
£J.3041 L2.U()0 according to cxpcrlcnci’ For 
further particulars apply by November 2(i |9fi4, 
lo the Dircilor. ( li.iiham lloubc. It) Si. James's 
. Suiiure, S.W.l. 

THE LONDON SCHOOL Of 
ECONOMICS AND POl ITICAL 
SCIENCE 

ApnIiUttoi]. nn: for lc.tiiu-.h1lM ur 

Assistant LectiircHhlps in Rconomlch tor appWni- 
incnt Jurinu the present sc'ssion oi In October 
1Wt5. (‘anduluies Nhould stare their special nelds 
of intciest. 'I hu suhiii sc.ilc lor I cctiirera is 
£J.4<H» * £85—£2.165- ihcrcattir subject lo 
IWIWW, X £8< —12.505 u yc.ir. plus LM ,i 
year l ondnn Allow-uncc, and lor AsshiUini 
Lecturers ll.tl^o £75—41.27; a year, plus 
£60 u year London AUfiw.inc«‘ ; with supcr.innii.i- 
tion bcnciliv In both c.isis. la assessing flic 
stuTtiny s.ilury constJeiaiiun will be gixtiil to 
WN Hod vxpsricaccr' 

ApPlIc.-ulohN. wlih the iiTint's of iiuic ri-fcrci's 
Rhoiihl K- rccuixcd not ialcr ihiiii Noxember 2) 
19f>4. by the AssKlunt Stfcrr.l.iry, J ondun Sdtool 
uf liconomieix und l*nliiic.il .Science llnii||htnn 
Sirocl. London. W.C 2 Irorti whom (dmer 
puruciilani may be obliiuicd. 

MONASH UNlVERSn Y~~ 

MELBOURNE. AUSTRALIA 
CHAIR OF Lt'ONOMlC'S 

I1ie Council propdiicR to establish u (hud 
Chair of F.conomtus within the Deixariinc-m ni 
UctmoliiK-K. While vclwlors who arc Intcfeated 
In niiy held of ecanoniics may apply, rrc-ranbcc 
will he given to ihotic hilcruiiidd In the lima of 
in IcribccononucN. 

Tbc professork In the Department of 
i^inumicR are Professors O. Cuihrunc. r. FI. 
Ot'ued and 2. E. Ixauc. PiofoHaor Coilir.tno is 
at present Chulrmiin of the Dcpiirtmcnc and 
Dean of the Faculty of -LconnmlcK und JMliilcs. 

SALARY: £A4,WKi per aiimiin iiind-i levkw) 
SupcriinnuAtlon on the F'.S.b.U. h.isls. 

I-iill Information on iipplicaiion piocc^rc. 
condltlonc of •ppolntnieiii, etc., k available Artnn 
th€ AMOcIntloa. of Oommoitvxealth Unixendtks 
(Brunch Ofllcc). Mailhoruiigli IIounc, Pull Mall. 
London. S.W.l. 

CLOSING DATl ; Appllcailons closfu In 
Auutralla and. London, on Januar\ 75, 

RKSERVATION : The founJI Tescrxcp^hc 
riuht to make no api^xintTncni or to uppoini 
by invhatlon at any si.iec. 


SECRETARY/accountant 


South West i uncushire cinployina 800. 7'hc 
Wgrh will be dcnutndbig uk the Compans has 
m^irgonc u period of rapid growth. 

Applletiiii.)) Hhould bo C'hiftavad qk ii'flM aiWl 
Rwrks Accoiinianis in the 95 to 4# igd group 
with pMklicul espcriciicc ol enainecrlnf; ui a 
rcRponsIble Icxcl S,itiir> will be vomiwcn* 
vuratc with expx-ticnee 

,Ar>j'licHtii>ni givinv dulaiU of qiinlllie.dionR 
aift) esperiunci- ahoiild be oent to Bt)\ No. IKu?, 


r OUSTKlAf MARKL r KLSEAKf'lL Old 
,UNlHb|i.shcd firm setA youiiy, nu.n 25 to .(I, 
prcfcrabl) with 90010 tfxpcricntx'. l>e»PtC hf 

cconumicH cnulaeitiua or clu-mlKiry an adxan 
luge but un) uooij cduc.uiiinRl biickuroiiini 
cunHidcred II uiconi|>anicd by real intercut in 


understand csvculiala of tvchnlcal probIcmR and 
10 draft clearlj.--0. W. Kuskill. liidustnul 
('onauh:ini.«. )4 Great Oinege Street. S.W'.l,' 


DISTRICT COMMISSIONERS 

NATIONAI SAVING COMMllTFi: 

SvAcrol vacMfic-leii for tmcMiilsKiidied Dkirici 
C itiniifjiisioners tn l.oniJcni and the rrovliicxs, 
for men and xsiimen wKh knowledge ot 
teonoinlcs. org.inlslna uhilUy. preferably with 
experience of public mseaking and voliinlars 
orgMiieatioiiri. Imivorady cdutnilon an udvan* 
liute. .SAI,\K\ (Inner l.ondoii): £925 (at agi. 
2.5 or over) ^ ' fl.nti.). PutuiLblL* catublislimeut 


Mlnlati) of Labour, Professfonal und F.xuKmlxc 
Rcuixtei, Atliifiilc House. Furrlngdon Street, 
London. ILL'.4. Uarly application (KKlrabk. 


ROEDEAN SCHOOL, BRIGHTON 

OPFN .Sr HOI ARSHIP examinationa will lu- 
held on l-cbriiarv lo. 17 and 18. 1965, for ulrN 
(a) under 14 and (b) under 12 ou Supteinber 1. 
1965. The jiDinhu of .Seholarabipa awarded 
III cacli age group is ilur>cndeiit upon ihe calibre 
of the candliJ.itcM ami range In value, iiceordina 
to parental Income, from £50 to two-thlrdx itf 
the c-iirrcni ici per annum. If candicts.U'R of 
exceptional nierll rrexeiil thehiM-lxcu. A MAJOR 
SC*HOi,AHNIIJP, which reduceH the fee to £1<HI. 
may be aw.irdij In eacJi group. 

Ciindldiitcs xxill be* considered foi MUSK 
SCilOL \RSII1PS ol ilu Kunic order us those 
foi ucaJemic subj^.cls 

SlX'lTi FORM S( IKii AUSIIIPS will also be 
awarded solul) 00 grounds of academic merit, 
to girls Inicnxfing to (ollow Advanced level 
C'OlirNrK, 

Full paiticiilars max hr ohruiiied from lli« 
School Sccri-uti') (iusiiig date fot cniri,c.'>. 
J.iiiiiaiy H. s' 


■ tbc londok school O#! ^ 

-ECONOMICS AND I>0UTK:AI. « 
SCIENCE 


AqM^lltiuuoiiK gro iRvhcd lor uppoini merit to i- 
a .1 gcitiik'shlp of AgSii^int Lex-turc shin in Law v 
Irom Octobei 1 iy(»5. C-'tiudldaU'S shoidd r 

mdlc.itc their sixcial Held ot liiicrest. The 
sal-ir) scale (or Lecturers is 8I.4IH) x £ 85 — y- 
£2.lo5, tharvaftcr. gub)cct to review. X £85-^- ; 
C2,5<)5 a year, plus KW) a year London ' 
Allowance .lud for AxKlKlunt Lcctuters £1.0541 • 
x 175 — £1.275 a year, iilits £(8) a year 1,«»atti>n 
Allow'unec . xx’itn Mipcruntiuatiun bcnclUs In 
boiii eait-K In luun-wdna tlir vtnrting anlnry. *■ 
coil5lJur.uion xxill be give'n to uge und i 
experience. [ 

Appikatiniis. hIiIi the mimes of three rcfo'ccR. ; 
should be leeelxed iioi lit.cr than Ucce-mhx-r I. 
I9<i4, by the Asslst.iiit Secret.iry. London SclUKd j| 
of hconnmica and' PnNrtctfl Sdenct. ■AaosiaiiMwi-" 


Street. Aklxx-ych. W.l'.2, from xxhom riirihc-r 
I'arilcoliMs inuy be obluiiud. 


UNIVERSITY OF 


QUFFNSf^Np 

appliuitioov ^ Utc , 


For further 

announcements 

see pages 535 and 541 


UNIYEKSIIY of QUEENSLAND 

NI W ( HAIRS j 

The Uiiiveisi.) piopoxes t6 cxtgbllMli ii ntimbxr ! 
of newi C blurs jnii mxlioe uppltcatioP^ tor the . 
I'osiliod o> Pr.iiv-s.-ot .ind lileRd PC Hcpartiuont 
in the following in lit : | 

PROI I SSOK Ol 1*01 MU Al. St lhNCL . ] 

AppUcanis \lioukl possess pueigradilMU- iquiill' 
ilvatlons in Poll.leal Sueiui or GPVtfmncni. I 
They ihoiiid mdi.<ne an) sin-eial Jiolds-DC interm 
ur experiisc xxiiliiii Political Science. Tiic 
ruacuveh and piib|iL-aooii revord of the c.'indi j 
date will be r-garded us imporiant. 

The sal.uy tor Ptotessor js £.\4.6U() per 


'liic Uiilvcrsit)’ imltcN appliuitioov 
fotlowlpg pasitloiiN: 

.SINIOR rilCTURBR AND LFG.ITTUJ;ift 
IN hCIONOMlC S 

ArplluMUtN vliiiiild bme an Htatonra Degree 
in FA-onomlch. The aiMH>lnlr.cK' dutiea wUl lie 
iiMinly iei turfnu and tutorial work in geaerMl 
F'c'onoinlc Thcniy In onu or oUtcr rd' the ctMir^ 
cntiilcd IlconomicN I. F.couoihIih IL I'cononiU'Xi 
til, 1‘ubllc F'inHnve. 

'I be Mulury ratiiiev arc; ^ . 

Senior Lcctiirci. £A2.724) — 4 x CA14)5. 

I X CAlin —£A:4.2.5 ii; 
luc.tlKcr. £Ai.904L)--0 a £.\U)U. I. X 
fcAll^ — £ 7 , 6(5 

The, uonuiiunclng xalary for LwcUirur will bs 
(li:tcrmln««r ucxordtng - to qiiullilcuHons und 

vipui'leucc. 

The Uuixcrsii) proxldi-s I SS(i-*ype sliiyr* 
aiiriuuliuii. liuUNhig asMlinancc, Niud> Icaxc'iud 
iiMxcl grants. « 

Additional information and anpUmiioii hnins 
xvlil be aii]iplli-d upon rcqiic.st to tlic AsHoc|:itlon 
of I oinmoiixx caith Uiilvcrsltk-s (Brjliith OHJe**) 
Nlarlhoioiigt) IIoiim', Pall Mali. I ondon. 6.W 1, 

AlxnllL.iiinnv cIohc in London .uxd Iliislxinu 
on Dftiiinhi I 4, P'04. 


INTERNATIONAL RUBBER 
STUDY GROUP 

^ApphcuUmiii arc JinltiliU for the post 
of statlatldan. Ridury gcaic is 

£I,IH)I) A £50—Cl.2011 (uNMIMJiRt gradei 
and 41..9)0 x kb-x — £1.824f (litUtlMu.il 
gi.-ulc): the Initial salary xvlil dejxcnd 
nil (iiialltlciiUonN and expcririicc. Theu 
is a Piovldc-iii J'lind Scltenic 

\U|illcanl« xhould be CfaduatdR hot 
oxxo- ,44) year* of Rg.^- With a gdbd 
kiioxOi-dfc of arutlattoil methods add 
prricnihiy Hoinc knowledirc of i-voiioinl4;v; , 
\ uMiactry for del,died anil .ucuraie 
work .mil ilu idnliiy to (omptic repprut 
.aid inctniir.iiula arc rci|idrcd. 

All iipplic.inis nUould be .ible lO 
cMircss tnonisclvi-s cK.ulv and coo- 
clncly In . wrlttep and spnl.en I ngliali 
and 5li>)tild iiRVc, oi uiulLi'i.ikc to 
--- vfiiknui 


u-Qiitie on iimxoidtirKiii. 
kiioxx-knii-e of tTciifh. 


kill 

DcHiili-d uppllvlllioilij shlillid bv SI rtf' 
iiQi later rhait Noveffiixci o. I9ii4 k> 
.Seetciuiy.gcugr&l. liuirniulonal - 
ICI , swoy_, * 

Hoiihc 
W t 2 


Eiibhei Sway , Grolip. Brciicniian*- 
ImiNc 5-b Laifcasrtf plusc. I ondon. 


UNIVER^ilTY or BIRMINGHAM 


I V< UI IY Ol _ 

SOCIAL SC 


COMXU^U I 


The ' Univcrsii) provides F.S.S.U-lyiic suivr- 
nnfiiuittoii. Iioiisinc iivsUiancc, study Ic-iixt- und 
liaV4»l grams 

Additional liirormalion iniiJ appllcnfioit forme 
will be xnpixiicd upon j-eqdusi u> the Awiouiutiuii 
III OmmonwcalUt UiiivrrMlics (Brunch Office). 
Marlharout'b House, Pall Mall. London. S.W.l. 

Attbllcailoiis close, in AiiNtralla and London, 
vm pSMmfx' H. 


UNIVERSITY OF 
SOUTHAMPTON 

Department of Sociology 
and Social StucRes 

Anplitiaiions arc InvUrd for (he pnsl of 
LlIl 'IUlUiE or ASSISI AN I L&CTVRF.R if) 
SOCTAl ADMINISIRA'IION. Salary Bcalcx; 
Lcctun r. £^h) x Ik.s —12..54i 5 with R, morlc 
bar at £Eih5: Assistant Lecturer. £1.050 R 
£75 —£l.27lh Initiul salary dependent •»< 
qualillc'iitioiw'.'bo^ cs'iviicntc. Further particu¬ 
lars should hh obtained from the Secretary and 
Registrar (RbOW 

Mi...? 'is: 

bciorc December 1i*. 1964. 


UI PAHIMt.NT OF IX'ONOMI 'l KK S AF^D- 
SOCIAL STM rsTks s», 


'the Department Invites HvnUcutMxns hx/^he 
post ol Senior Lecturer. Lecturer or Assistant 
I.eetiirrr in Econooieiric-s tq rcpiucu Mi. <K,H. 
Fisher who has been elected to the C'liatr of 
Lcoiiuiiicti'lcs ui Southampton. 

\ speeluitved knowledge of niailumatfcgl 
statlNtlcH and ecnoometrL' mctliod would h" 
udvantuRc. S'llury within the aciile Assi 
Lecturer, £1,U50 x £75 to £1.275 : Lert 
£1.44M) X £85 to £2.165; * I85 b» - 

Senior Lecturer. £2.410 X £120 to 
,together with F.S.S.U* benefiUe 

llirec copies OI RpplicaiiMiifc. 6<«cihcf i^ili 
the niiiwcN of two referees, should be veut by 
Nuvcmhu 16. 1964. i« the Awislunt RMlMfur, 
F'.iculiy of (ommcrcc und Social ScIMlc 
U niverHiiy ol Blrmlngh.iin. Hlrmliigham l5.-front 
whom ftirlher paiuviil.-irs may Iv ubiainctlf 


N ATO Ml MARCH FTI I.OWSHIFS arc 

iiftgivd for two to four months ciiuh (pussibly 
nix) itO> veliokirc of cvtabliMlied rcpuiatlOU who 
are nationals at NATO t"unirles. fur luscnreh 
inwnded to throw light on the hisluty, uresunt 
slutiis, future devclopmcilt of the uoiRcin ol 
the Ailaiuic community und its probtoBiK. The 
value or the Awards is equivalent (R SdOU nexx 
French francs n month Plus mitlioiwd travel .yi 
expenses.—Apply to UitlvcrsUlrs *]»wiriineni *1 



I THE ECONOMIST OCTOBER 31, 1964 

UNIVERSITY OF READING | CAMBRIDGE UM3ERSITY 


' Amkilcmlonii fire mtiiK-d lor ilio ProrcssorshtiT 
c^rnPliN. which \Mlt hiconu u*i 

iTiniitr .hi, J'Wt*;, Dy «h.* iviIm’HU'ih nl 
V A. A. MiJlct AppUciiflonn will hi“ ' 

Vil rt<»t CI|1|> 11(1 TI i-;indu1utvtk mIiIi uu.iIi* , 
t m Ei«oK>.<nii% hill .ils.i jriuii ihiv.i 

— •ruiiiiriM tinil n-iut''in ^iihucis Rs‘im.iiic 

) It. • 

Fiinhcr piiniciiliii's ni.»i hi Dhiiiincil Irmii ihi 
AeitiitltiK (Hoom () K.tl.). Die UoPcTsiiy 

RlMldinH, by VIhorn .ii'phc i lonn miWi be recLi.cd ; 
POt Inter than IVLcmbu >»»d4. 

( THE UNIVERSITY OI SHEFFltED , 

tJEPAltTMLNl or- IMR AMl K At Sll l>lfS 

■ AppIK'HiiiYnit ure invftcU tri»m iirsuliintib rnr i 
'tbju’ jY*«i of Li.riuRtR til \sh?si .\M 
tiertUAlK In INDDKTKIAl STUDIIS. in i 
npuce N Lccliircr mm eli'tiid M.IV, ami u> . 
Wke UP Julies MS vntin as poasihir, I he' npnoini- I 
nutni will be eonccrni J miiinly wlili Day Uc-k.isc ' 
C'IPCKE far Conlmlners and Slcclworkcrs. ihi ' 
or ifiiehroK IncludiiiK I unnunilcN, Jndnv I 
trlid JRjdatlniM and Kennumic and jsiiclal fflmory ; ! 
c'andldaies NhoulU haw snfciullsi uuaHilt at intis ' 
in one or more oi the si siihu-cis. QunlincH- 
riofii and expci tenet uili he appritpriait I) i 


^'ognlNcd 'in ihe siarilnp aalary Solurj- scale : 
Lecturer. Cl.ANi x : Assls.ani 

Lecturer. d[.050 x 1 . 7 ^il.27A, mi.Ii 
provixinn. Applienrnins lien eopiesi sbnitld K 
fljmi by Nmemher tii. luixi, lo flic KcHislritr, 
The Univunity, Nlicflleiu Hi. irum whoiti fun iut 
particuliirN muy be iibiiiir.ed. 


Business AND personal 


ItlSlAKlH aSSJSI \MV IN | HC 
Dil'AKIMlNl OJ I \NIJ |.( IJNOMN j 

Ihe Demirinpicni i»i‘ 1 .to l l .mi.inn imuc 1 
apnln-ii.hins ior lin .i-t s iiiDni. n t > lien itse.ft.h i 

still’ III Lt’iiiii't lion v.i,h Jill iitsi s.iK.iii.iii inid 
11 sPitiui usiXii of viMMn p'iiiviiii': .mi.* I.im.! 
Use Vliptnil E'l.3tHi-Iil 41 HI .uvO)J..ii- i.. cumMi- 
i.dlons ' irntf vanriM-tivr IimiIk'- > 111 . 101 , 1.1011 
Iftirn Mie Sno-i.iry m ilK M.i.nil iM I .nuj 
ItoiMjnj, Id Sihcr Sit.i, 1 .in*l» tl) ^ 

UNIVERSITY l.OMh(;L OI 
WALES 

\RI K^ SI W V I If 

I>II*M<TM1SI or II<3NI>MI(S 
StbnoK IK IliRi.K OK IK. (I KIR 
Xppllt ill Inns .lie intiieJ for ilic iiiwoc imsi. 
Ihe appoiniimnr tiiH bt itiii.i. u( iln 'e.il 
nnpropri.iiL in ihc unalllu'iiiInns ,inJ csiS-iuiicc 
i>f the siiieessriil anpHeaiii. 

Siiliirj ten hip ihe sciii.s : 

Senior l..cc'iiircr : ii2.4Mi » £|ik) lc.t,0i«0 

■I eciUTcr :, t‘l 40« s t'H^ — 

loKciher ttlih tn.^nihcrsliip nr ilir Kvln .iiet, 
Siipciitniuiiitimi S^Hiem for L.n>v..rsidi.s. 


1 iirihcr particiilurs and Forms of applit.,i.toit 
eun bt ohiajiu-d from the KcdKirur 10 ttli-nn 
.ipiMicdilnns shniiid be sen: nor luicr ;li.in 
St>tember 9. 


TTNIVCRSriY t»F LONDON: 
cniltled '• Some Kcflections tm 


leciurt . 

-.— .. (in the HKiory I 

of Intcrmiiionul Relailons " will he drlltinJ . 
by Mr. f. II, Hinsley tCambridao at ? P.m. , 
on November 5lh at llu London School of < 
hc'tmomlc'x and Puliilcnl Science, Utniuhton > 
Sircet. Aldwycf). W.C.2. 

ADMLSSHJN fRLI. Nt'imoUT I K kl 1 

JAMI S til NDl RSON. I 

Ac.ideiitu Ut tiisir.ii ! 


^ FINANCIAL 
ADVERTISING 

Ow'oy lo ihc urowitiji lolirni 0. 
I .n.in..iji .idwriissny liintllcd iit.s 

\i.;eii'.t 

Robert Brandon & Parinerti IJiniied 

uc hjvc I'liniicJ ii sun^ljiiipt c>Kn|>.in 
to JcmI _ cx..lUs.vcl\ u ih ihis siJr 01 
Ihe hdsiness. Pk’ii>e luKIrets fuiurc 
iDs ni 'I io 

COMPUTED 

PUBLICTTV 

Limited. 

19 Cfifroril .Street. ^.1, R»Kt'ii| 99ir 


THE .ROYAl. BANK OI CANADA '' 


rHE ROYAl B/ 

A niviDi» 

No'ie* |t heti‘l.i> rp, 


I NI> NO liw 

- . 40 tn thill 1 DlVirii N.r> III 

Go uinis wjtli a bii'uis it| Jo lliiiv )hv sli.iii 
upon iht “• “’'s h.ink i 

has been DLC LARI D for Ihe inrreni ifii.irui' 
and will be piu'ablc ut ihr Hunk and ils branches ! 
on .(ltd iilur iJcecmhir I. |ilf,4 !•> Sharihnldci> 
01 ictord .11 Ihe elose of hiialncss dp Ociohci D , 


jyf>4. 


By Onler itt ihe HtKird 
J II ( OI I M W 
( hiel kiiiKT.il MaiiiiRiT, 
lUti4._ 


R UULtLI: LT.UnilND. Ml kinds dec- 
perulch rvcHtlreil. Last dlsiMiuli \Nc 
send cover and iiis.riicrions, —W \K ON \v \NJ. 
LONDON. H.A. 

HUDSON’S BAY OIL AND GAS 
COMPANY LTD. 

Ira H. f r.ini. New v..o iliUi d Mi.n- i 

ni.in Ilf the Hmird nl l)ircciiM> IlmiKiMi s ' 
Bay on and (us { onip.iiiv I iiinicil ,ii ,( 
Direuiirs' McMiiiR hild on Oitoh»r 2int Mi > 
J. ram has served on ihe Hndsnn's B.iy itil and 
(Ois ItourtI since He K ( hairni.m nl rbe , 

e-xcLUltVe cnmmiiiee .mil a diicClor of i onii- . 
iKiiUiI nil CuiPPRO}'. At the ktirtic inniiiii: ’ 
Mr \iulri M W i.irkinerno, Nm Vori «j. ( 
■tppotnietl a direcior lu rill ilii i.u (luy .m ih. 1 
ho.(rd rcsiilioia from the dcii-h .n i harl.s i I 
rcrlil/. .Ir Mr. larkhmioit is J•lLS■d•l 1 l .did ' 
.t direeioi of (.onilnenOl Oil I omp.iii,\ 

HUDSON'S BAY Oil. AND GAS 1 
COMP^A^Y LIMltTD ' 

Hudson's B.iy Oil .ind Oas ( ^•■lll).lll^ l mi uo ■ 
rcpoi'fti a 27 0 per cen. ijuTeiist '|n . onsn'id.i i d ' 
ni'i income ior tlie ihirci ciuiu.cr m looj. 

I Hiisrilidaied iiei incoiiu for ihc ctuai'ici was 
or IV wnls por shdPc, us liuti nurs'd 
with S2.7()K.UIH) or I.S ccnix ifer sliari' in ihe 
same period lant, jteiir. Produtu.m of erudi 
oil and namfuJ nax IIuuIJk iliirltw liic niiartc'i 
MXk'lailed .*7,.137 biirfels per duy, 4.K per ceiH 
hiwlicr ih.in l.isi year, .ind sideH of naliir:il 8,is 
Uver:ilU'U ,1 U1..S million .uhii feet per d.ij. .tit 
inci'taxc ,>r II..S per .em, Kesii’ls ironi iln 
Inmpansii yxplonuoit dnlbnu i>r..Mramii.i 
diinnR lilt- qiiarcer iiufuded promlaina nil dls- 
.otcius In ilir t.iiohni. Lanawiiy .nul I oi 

SyJt.id 1 jki .in.fs ui ( oiiiral Albertii \\ .(\ rn ) 

f.lcitn I'ri. sJdcili. si.Ucd thai consoffda'id lu-i 
lnc'i»mi' lor Ihe iifsi .mni momhs oi lur.i u.,i 
VL724.1MIO or .At lenis per shale, it 12 1 i.. r 
cenr. intrv.tse over ihe >8.077.11011 m 4K ecu'. 

Pif sh.iic tamed m the same prrlnd .u l•>f.^ 
.>fei c.>ish liic'umc iicMurated mun nptlaimri' 
Uuiini' iht nine moiiihs' period was S2iMiti«MH)o 
or SI HI ivr inhurc. 7..* per cent nmre than ili< 

\IK "2b,oiNi or fl.o.t per share u, ncriiivd in 

tht c'oittpai hMc nertod of lust year 


i 


EDUCATIOM AND COURSES _ 

Home Stud^ Courses 
B.Sc. (ECON.), LLB. 

, .mil Idlui cxurniii degreet of ihc l.nneisi v nt 
j Lniulnn. Alin Accountancy. Seert 1 . 1*1 sinci I .«» 
Losiinu. Hunkiiia inEuraniitf, Marketmx ii.i 1 . 
imd muny iiion-exaib, 1 coiijrses In business siih- 
Jftis itichidiiiK lilt neVv Sloc-khfivkcrs iind Si *il.- 
jitbbc-rs course, 

Wriie todny uir demiU or ndviec-. si.umii 
siibjeci In which iiincrcsicd, 10 ; 

METROPOLITAN COI-LECr. 

lOcpi, l.Ui2i, SI MhaPs, 
or c.tll ill 10 Oiiern Victoria Sirtei I nndon 
t L 4 tiiy fiK"4. i.l otinded i‘iHh 


TUITION FOR B.Se. ECONOMICS | 

Vt'olscy Hall lEsl IKU4I ptotides Postal 
Courses IP a wide runm: ol subjects fur iIk i 
TWO exuminaliiina for London Univ H Sc. I eon, 1 
Hhrec if cniranci- is Incliidedi ai moderate I ccs. 
1.7IA Wolscy Hull stiuKnis p,i.si‘d I ondon 
Lhilversiiy B.Sc. I ton. rxitnis . Ih^o-IUti.f 
Tuition also for G.C I ., Law. S’utistical oHui | 
ExtimK.—.Frospccliis fnieniinn cMiniinuiioni irom 
L. W. Mimh r-Kuher. (HI.. 11 U.. Primip.ii , 
Depr. pqy, 

WOLSEY HAEL, OXFORD ' 


WOOLWICH POLYTECHNIC 

DLPAK IMlNr OI KONOVflCS \ND MANACU MI N I 
SMOR'f FlHLTIMl MAS-MjLMINT COURSJS 
Rvscrtaiituiv arc now beinu ucci-picd on ilic fulliiwIPK: 

\NORK MUD\—KAR WLLKS 

B.l^Mundus', Nov. 9. |Ub4. B.^—Monday. Jun. 4, iMbiS. B.t—Monday. Mas H, I9f»5 

INriUSTHlAl- training At'T AND ITS IMPI.ICAT IONS—rilRI.fc' DA\S 
F.l—lucKilaj. Nuvi-mbci D, Hx*4. 

,rsnM\IIND \NI» K NTLI'INING—TWO WLLKS 
M- MoniKti' n»ct-iih(i " iy»»4. 

. . MATLRIaI S HANOI ING—T>VO WLKItS 

J.l—.Moiitliij Fcbnuiy i IVt»< 

FHODLlf'IION PLANNIM, AND TONI ROl.—J O NSLCKS 
A 1—Moudity, fi'briuiiy 22, iVbA. , 

WRIII .VOW FDR I URTHl R Dl FAIl S VNH RrSFRVAllDN FORM TO: 
ftp/. DA. WODLWKIl PCFLVIK HNiL. N^cllln«IO»l Slitti. London. &X.I8, 


eANADA 

rising giant 


in World 
trade! 



“THE BANK" HAS ALL THE FACTS Ofi CANADA.. . 

Closely associated with Canada’s growth, transition and rise to 
world prominence for more than loo years, The Toronto- 
Dominion Bank can supply you with vital information on 
commercial and industrial growth trefids, resources and 
services, federal and provincial regulations-in short, anything 
you need to know to ensure your business success in Canada. 
With more than 640 branches across the country, the Toronto- 
Dominion offers you a complete banking service. 


CANADA IS AS NEAR AS... 



TORONTO-DOMIIMIOM 


I I’Jficri' people muk'c rlic diffefenct 
hu t'Tpnmied hr Cavoda tnU? J.itnUrd LUthllrtj/. 
Ltmilon Offices: SKins' WiUium siEC4 • KW Mount 1 .\Vl 
A'e/tf Yorfc: 4fi \Vd.]i si 11 , 1 . .\”V r, 

CliUiam: 30 Wfiht Motii'ix- .sii'cii 
H(\td OtJu'c: GoKJnk .suhM. I'moiiio, Otjifino, Cundtln 



WE HOLD THE KEY 
TO BETTER BANKING 

Our experience is your biggest banking 
asset. I<et us use it to your advantage. 

* The Dai«Ichi Bank, Ltd. 

y/ft/rf Office: Tokyo, Jffp(4it New York Ageury: Netc 1 ork 
Overseas Kept c^eniativc Offices: Chicago, London 







M4 

THE AUTOMATO LANGUAGi OF MODERN^Ji^SiNttS AND BANKING—o punched 
tope roproduc^lon of »tMi •Bv^rtiting «ofi»«m«d hirMp. 

■ ■ V 

I 



FUJI BANK... 

WHERE YOUTHRUL, 
FORWARD-LOOKING POLICIES 
ARE COMPLEMENTED 
BY, OVER EIGHTY YEARS OF 
BANKING EXPERIENCE 


JAPAN B LAJIGEST COMMERCIAL BANK 

the FUJI BANK L™ 

^eod Office: Tokyo, Japan 

Nationwide network of branch offices throughout Japan 
Overseas Offices: London, New York, and Diisseldoi'f 
Representative Office: Calcutta 


THli ECONOaVIIST OCTOmiR 31, |$^ 


The 

friendliest, 
most forward- 
looking bank 
inlJapan 


The image of youthful energy and efficiency thig 
the Saitama Bank projects is winning it many 
new friends among businessmen, both in Japan 
and abroad. 

It offers the foreign businessman complete'. ‘ 
modern, personallifed service in the field of for¬ 
eign trade and exchange. If you’re looking for a 
bank that makes your interests its own, the 
Saitama Bank is your logical choice. 


SAITAMA BANK 

Head Office: Urawa. Stiit«mn Pref. 

Cable Address. SAIOIN TOKYO I’nlex. I K2ai I SAKJIN f K'^8l 1) 
Tokyo Branch A Dept.: Chuo kii, Tokyo 




1 books for the businessman 
interested in Australia 






Nominee & Investment Services 

A i<), JHicl sm-\ ic c fc*!-. your Aiislraliiin 

u.ncl Nfvv /p;ilaiicl porifolio invrslinfiii.**— 

! spr.rla.ily dr’‘iiJfnrcl lo assist non-icsiclcnt 
iiwcslors. 

Forming a Company in Australia 

C!o\fTs various aspccTs of (kmif)nu> 1.yv\ 
dcJhu'ci in tin* IJnffVirm (lotnpaitics .Ac t now 
opt'f'afiiiK iii most AuHtraliiin States —and 
mui li else U'sidcs. 

Opportunity Australia ) 

The ptirpo«p of this 174* page boalc is to fi:i\e 
a factual and balanced picture of the re¬ 
sources and buidiicss opporUimlies in 
AusniiLia. 

\\\ copies freely available upon request. 


THE COMMERCIAL BANK OF AUSTRALIA 



LIMITED Jm'iufMtiiittii If I alfi'J" 

I ONTjon* fin in'. 

12 Old Jewry fX"!.* • Telephone MIVT r»76i, 
oriMci, 

,Sired, MclboiiTlK. 
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BEFORE 

YOU 

TIE-UP 

CAPITAL 

IN 

OFFICE 

FURNITURE 

.THINK 

ABOUT 

mwmmwMn 

CONTRAa 

Hire 




The Evertaut Contract Hire Plan frees your capital, brings tax recovery greater 
than on outright purchase. 

SEE THE SAVING... 

On a 5 year period, buying £1000 worth of furniture, with inveitment and 
annual Tax allowances, wou4d bring an end cost of £511. The same items on 
contract hire would bring an end cost of £367. Saving—£|44. If your Company 
pays Profits Tax. contract hire shows a further saving equivalent to an addi¬ 
tional 15% on the rental charge. Moreover, Evertaut contract hire includes 
repair and replacement other than caused by “fair wear and tear’* or mis-use. 



You select from the great range of Evertaut 
Formula Furniture. Seating, desking, filing 
units, tables, cabinets, lockers. Superb design 
and Construction. Curtains, carpets, and 
lighting can be included and a decor advisory 
service is available. 








A A' X 

i £ V jn 




Have your secretary moil the coupon for this book/ot contain¬ 
ing full InformaHon and llluttratod examples. 


TO: EVERTAUT LIMITED, DARWEN, LANCS. 
*Pteast send o copy of the EvertouC Contract Hire booklet, 

*1 would like to see the Evertaut Contract Hire Consultant. 

NAME. . , 

POSITION . 

COMPANY . 

ADDRESS . , . 


* Ochrte at iwcestdf)r 


n 

I 



EVERTAUT 
P O R M U L A 
FURNITURE 
Ctntrct are now 
open in London, 
Birmingham and 
Manchtstar. 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


THE ECONOMIST OCTOBER 31, 1^3^^ 


1 


-r* 

ricM. 

Oci.28, O 
1964 

% 

4C»1*« .1 

4 30 
3*i» 

6-so** 

4<38 

4 13** 

4*47 

5 03** 

2- 84 
2'9I 

5- 59**1 
6>06 
3*64 

3- 61 

2 *3J 

6- 48.’^' I 
4>09' 

3 53 £ 

3 M 

301 y 

S-32 .h 

SOD r 

5 II 
513 

5-31 ‘ 


LONDON WtOCK EXCHANGE INDICES 


THI CCONOHIST-fXTlU 
INDICATOR 

(I9S3«IQ0> 


FINANCIAL 

TIMiS 

(1935 «100) 


Oct. 21 
22 
23 

.. 26 
27 

.. 28 




0 

SB? iS‘i 

4{0 « j 4J1'7 
4i6-5 ; 417-0 
417 $ I 414-2 


ri«w 

% 


Ord. 

Ind«x 


Yield 

% 


Low, 378-0 <N6ru6ry 3) 


(N8riiary 8) 


F T ACTUARIES 
INDICES 

(April 10, 1961«100) 


' Barieaint 
Marked 


500 

Shares 


2'i% 

Yield Consols 
% Yield 


4-79 

157-8 

4-99 

111 99 

4-84 

4 07 

11,087 

4-77 

159-7 

4-97 

113 68 

4-81 

4-07 

11.339 

. 4(79 

355'4 

5-04 

113 29 

4-83 

4 04 

11.410 

4-75 

199-4 

5 00 

114-47 

4 78 

4-04 

14,414 

4-70 

141-8 

4-95 

IIS-81 

4-74 

4 03 

13.412 


MB S I 

.9-00 

(15 26 

4 76 

4 02 

13.034 

i 

High. 377-a 
((October 1) 

High.118 77 

(August 

131 


Low. 108 30 (February 3) 


Prices 1964 


DRITIfH HINM i 

AND ' 


Hitli 

98",6 

93’,* 

92ia 

94>4 

981, 

89^U 

9S<4 

8l»9»s 

79i»,* 

96ii 

78«*i4 

98«»u 

97>,4 

63)e 

47'| 

60 

595, 

5Ha 

43’a 

43'i 

855,4 

805. 

64', 

67 


dUarantiid stocks 


97*14 

92la 

90*. 

91*. 

95*. 

91?! 

n'* 

9Ui 

74*. 

94J. 

94'j 
591. 
424,* ' 
89>4 
43*. i 
55*1* 
55ij ! 
47ij . 
40?u : 
40>4 I 
80?, : 
75*. 
59^4 
63 ' 


Savlikl. 0o«tdi3%...M- 
Savtim Bonds 11)^ . 

Fundldf 3%....., 
Convoriion 3li% . 

Viciory 4% . . . 

Sawnca 8^da3%. 

Funding . 

Saying. Bonds 3% 
Treasury 3li4d... 
Funding $1^ 

Treasury 3*| 

Funding 5lj* 

Funding 511%. 

Redemption s% . 

Funding 3i,%. 

Treasury 5';%. 

Consuls 4% .. . afior 

War Loan 3*j“4 
Conv. 3*3%..., 

Treasury 3% • • 

Consols 2> " 


. .ilipr 
. .after 


Treasury 2*2%.... 
British Electric 3% 
British Elecii ic'3')'*/„ 

British Gas 3% . 

British Trampori 


.a(iC( 


*' t 

.1915-65 I 

••ISfcSi 

...4969 
..1920-76 
,.1960-70 ; 
.1960-90 
J965-7$ 
.1977-80 ' 
.1971-80 
,1979-Bt . 

.1986-^6 
1999-1004 : 
.2008-12 
Fab. 1957 
after 1951 
Apr. 1961 
Apr. 1966 , 

Apr.' i975 ' 
..1968-73 
..1976-79 , 
..1990-95 
.1978-88 


21 , 

1964 


98*}i 

92»»i4 

90>in 

Ik 

71'. 

951« 

9S 

60*. 

641. 

8f*e 

64*; 

571, 

56>4 

48 

41'* 

405, 

8I<4 

75?,* 

60'4'' 

641, 


Price. 

Oct. 

28 

1964 


?!"« 

9l*l2 

77*4 

76*4 

93?. 


65<4 

4H| 
81 >3 
76'.,*’ 
6OI4*' 
445, 


Net Bed. 
Yield, 
Oct. 28 
I944S 
£ t. d 

3 13 2 

4 9 5 
4 7 0 
4 4 10 

2 19 0 
4 7 M 

3 4 11 

4 10 2 
4 5 S 

3 14 II 

4 5 8 

3 15 3 
3 16 0 

4 0 9 
3 18 7 

16 I 
^3 IS 10 
3 15 7 
3 15 5 
3 15 9 
3 13 9 

3 14 8 

4 10 6 
4 5 11 
4 2 I 
4 S 4 


Gross Bed 
Yield, 
Oct. 28 
1944 
£ s. d 


5 2 IN 
5 9 9/ 
5 13 3/ 
5 14 4 

4 11 6t: 

5 )3 II / 

4 19 4/ 

5 (7 101 

5 18 8/ 

6 I 21 

5 18 8/ 

6 0 6 / 
2 4/ 


j 13 
5 17 


: 10 / 
6f 
If 
5/ 
i iir 
7f 
2f 
0 / 
9/ 


Pnees. 1964 
High Low 


DOMINION AND 


9014 
103 
70 

1023* 

85 

95/4 

64 

39 

941, 

97 

98'* 

49'4 

94 

981, 


88 

99I3 

661., 

99 

49 

93', 

92I4 
94', 
91 ij 
45*4 
87ii 
91'4 


Austrah.1 3'4®J> . 

Australia 6'^^,. 

Ceylon 4*?'. 

New Zealand 6% . 

Northern Bhodena 6% ..... 

, South Ah ica 3':%. 

, Souihern Rhodesia 4' j“<, 

! Agricultural Mortgage 5%... 

Birmingham 4'4%. 

Bristol 5%. 

, Corpocaoon of London 5*4% 
I LCC 35';. 

; LCC 5%. 

' Middlesex 514%. 



Price, 

Price, 


Oct 21, 

Oct. 28' 

S 

1964 

1944 

1965-69 

88^ 

89*. j 

1974-76 

99*, 

lOO'j 1 

.1973-75 

66': 

64': ' 

1974-90 

too 

lOO'a ; 

.1978-81 

82 

82': 1 

.1965-67 

93*,' 

94 


, 1987-91 

...1959-89 
.1947-70 
...1971-73 
.. 1976-79 
.after 1920 
...1980-83 . 
.1980 


54': 

83*4 

93'4 

94I4 

91':* 

441, 

87'j 


56 

84'a 

93'i 

95*. 

92" 

463* 

88 '. 

92 


1 
4 
3 
3 
3 
0 

_ 1 
5 (7 
5 17 , 

5 14 10/ 
S 17 2/ 
Red. Yield. 
Oct . 28 
1964 
£ s. d. 

S 17 6/ 

5 18 Of 
d 19 0/ 

6 0 6 / 
8 2 Op 
6 0 01 
8 17 0/ 
6 4 6/ 
5 16 0/ 

5 18 61 

6 0 01 
6 8 01 
6 I 6/ 
6 I 6 


NEW YORK PRICES AND INDICES 


Auh. Fopeka .... 
Can. Pacific... 

Penniylyania. 

Union Pacific . ... 
A'ner, Electric . . 
Am. Tet. 6 Tel. 
Cons Edison... . 
Inc. Tel. & Tel. . 
Wtt«ern Union. . 

Alcoa . 

Aluminium . . .. 
Amer. Can ... 
Am Smelting - 
Am Viscose .. . . 
Anaconda 
Both. Steel 
Boeing 
Ceijnesc 


Oct. 

21 

5 


Oct. . 

28 

$ 


I 

' 21 


Oct 

28 

$ 


Oct. 

21 

$ 


3414 357. 
49I4 48'4 

427, 41?. 

45I4 44 

46'4 4S 

681I 68 

95 93I4 

561, 561. 

32'4 31I4 

61 i, 60'2 
31's 29I4 
43'a 43', 

557, SS'a 
855, 8S'i 
575, 56', 

41 39I4 

44', 421, 

69', 691, 


Chrysler ....... 

. 41'• 

5eT, 

Inter. Peper . 

34*. 

Col. Palmolive .. 

441, 

48'4 

Kcnnccoti 

95 »j 

Crown Zeller. . 

41 

62 

Litton lnd.s . . 

75J, 

Distillers Seag, 

42': 

62*. 

Monsanto .. 

83'; 

Douglas. 

3l'a 

30'. 

Nat. Distillers.. 

29 

Dow Chemical 

77'J 

77'. 

Pan-American 

19*t 

Du Pont. 

279': 

275 >, 

Procter Gamble 

84't 

East. Kodak . . 

I30't 

135': 

Radio Corpn. 


Foi d Motor 

60', 

58'1 

Sears Roebuck . 

124*, 

Gen Electnc 

87': 

87', 

Shell Oil. 

S3'i 

General Foods 

84 

82'. 

Socony-Mobil 

847b 

General Motors 

1011, 

lOO'a 

Stand. Oil hid. 

42*. 

Goodyear 

48*. 

46 

Stand. Oil N.| 

87*. 

Gulf Oil. 

SB's 

59*4 

Union Carbide 


Hemi . . . 

52*2 

54'.4 

tl.S Steel . . . 

81^. 

Inc Bus Mach 

424', 

419 

Weil. Elecii ic 

43*4 

Inf Harvester. 

83', 

83 

Woolworth . 

,M T 

Inie«. Nickel.. . 

87 

84*., 

Xerox . . 

HO'. 


Oct. 

28 

$ 

"3414 
, 93I4 
73': 
82*4 
2B'j 

S' 

■M:; 

54': 

861,* 

42*8 

887, 

124 

58*. 

423* 


Standard and Poor'. Indices (1941-43^101 


Sept. 30 
Oci 7 
M 
21 

.. 28 


415 

lndiistri,iit 

89 12 
89 77 
89 67 
89 98 
89 51 


YidW 

'/v, 

1 92 

2 <>0 
2 90 
2 99 
2 91 


25 

Rails 

47 64 

47 77 

48 57 

49 33 
49 33 


425 lndustri.iis;—Hii;ii 90 22 (Oct 12. 1944) 


Yield 

SO 

■ Yield 

Govt 

% 

Utilities 

% 

Bonds 

4 14 

71 44 

3 20 

87 16 

4 13 

73 14 

3-17 

86 95 

4 04 

7) 44 

3 14 

84 95 

4 00 

73-68 

315 

84 95 

4-06 

73 53 

3-16 

87-04 

(. 1944) 

Low 

?9 74 (Jan 

2, 1964). 


Yield 

% 

4 16 
4 18 
4 (8 
4 18 
4 17 


Pfieei. 1964 
High Low 


Last Two 
Oiyidendi 
<a) (b) (c> 
% % 


54/4*4 

5l/4«i 

19/9 

SSMOl, 

72/71, 

52/8'4 

60/- 

39'9 

■ 58/9 
38/9 
, 54/9I4 
R22I, 

, 53'- 

|x:29i„ 

57/4 

34.. 

34/- 

68/6 

71/- 

54/9 

IS/4«j 

19/3 

17 3 
36.- 

I6/3 

18 >'3 
14/3 
29/1 
24/3 
20/9 
69/- 
I9'2'« 
19./- 

42/3’, 
28'4': 
35/- 
13/4 
17,'3 

25/- 

28/6 

23/71: 

24/41^ 
22 6I4 
49.-4 
49/4 
19/7': 

18/- 

34/4 

44/4'j 

48./9 

47/1114 

33/$*a 

iS'lO'i 

48/1', 

34/9 

33/- 

64-4': 
61 I0>: 
1£I9 
42/J': 
31/- 


■ 45/- 

1 43.'- 

' I6/7'3 

! 44/6 
I 59/6 
41/6 
49/3 

' 34/91. 
'^221,* 
49/3 
32/7': 
47/6 
£191, 
41/- 
£26',* 
43,9 
28/3 
29/- 
55/6 
54/~ 
45/- 
I0'4'. 
12 I0^ 
143 
27'9 

' I3.'9 
16 - 
13,'6 
24 '6 
20/9 
14.71: 
59,4 
16'?', 
14 9 

5211', 
22 7', 
27 r- 
i0/|i> 
13.'10'. 
21 - 
23-6 
N, I'.' 

17 lO'n 
17 - 
39,6 
42 
14 3 

14/2't 


I 10 r 

1 5'i6 

I 14 c 
t 10 c 

14 c 

613 b 
! 8 b 

91 c 

y 2 l 0 C 

I stto 

I 88 c 

I 7'jb 
I II/- b 
9 b 
IS 2 S 0 c 
5 a 
I6<ib 
13 c 
4 0 

i 9 c 

! 6<4b 

II c 
I2':b 

15 e 

4 a 

i '3 e 

! 91; b 

' I3I2C 

5 0 
23-4 c 

5 0 
I 5 0 


11 b 


I 8 4 c 

, 3 0 

I 7 0 
8':b 
6 0 
j 14 6 c 
I 10 c 
7': 0 

15 B c 
10 b 
4':o 
10 c 

834 b 


Sljd 
41:0 

7 0 
6 0 
7'J 0 
5S0 

4 a 
, 3'lfl 
$2-15 c 

5«b 

5 0 
7i}0 

5/- 0 

len 

$1*55 c 
llijb 
7':o 
21 c 
S'yb 
3': a 
4'40 

4 0 

5 0 
S o 

26 b 

5 o 

4 0 

5 a 
613b 

8 0 
Mijb 
8 b 
42,0 
5 0 

31:0 

T'jb 

H b 
31:0 
18 b 

5 a 
I2>3C 
IZigb 

6 0 

5 o 
7l;b 
5 0 
3140 


ORDINARY 

STOCKS 


. DISCOUNT « HP 

Barclays.£1 

Lloyds.£1 

I jNartin..5/- 

; Midland.£l 

Nat. Provincial.£1 

Westminster ‘8*.£1 

Australia « N. Z.£1 

BOLSA.£1 

Bank of Montreal... .|I0 
Bank of New S. Wales.£1 

Barclays OCO.£i 

! Chartered.£1 

I Hongk'g. & Shang. . $25 
Nat. Com. 8k. Scot.. 10/- 
Royal Bk. Canada. *. .$10 
Standard Bank ...«...£! 

> Hambros. 5/- 

I Montagu Trust.5/- 

' M. Samuel.£1 

j Schrodert..£1 

j Union Discount ..... .£1 

1 Bowmaker.5/- 

' Lombard Banking ...5/- 
I Mercantile Credit .. .5/- 
United Domini. T« . .5/- 
8REWERIES. E«. 
Allied Breweries ... .5/- 
Bass, MitchelU 8 B. . .5/- 
, Charrington United. .5/- 

: DittWert.10/- 

I Guinnefi.5/- 

' Harveys.5/- 

' Scottish ft Ncwc.Brew.fi 

' Watney Mann .5'- 

Whitbread 'A'.5/- 

BU1LDIII6, PAINT. Etc. 

! Associated Portland.. .£■ 

: British Plaster Bd—10/- 

! Richard Costain.5/- 

I Crittall Mfg.5/- 

. International Paints . .4/- 

j London Brick.S/- 

Riigby Portland.5/- 

Wall Paper.5/- 


Price, i 
Oct. 21. 
1964 I 


Price, 
Oct. 28, 
I9«4 


22,0 

5 b 


71, b 
2 


CMfHiai 

Albright ft Wilson...5/- 

Borax Defd.5/- 

Fison*.£i 

ICI.£1 

Monsanto.5/- 

DRAPERY ft STORES 
Boots Pure Drug-5/- 


SI/4 
45/3 
17/4 
53/9 
43/9 
44/6 
51/6 
I 3B/- 

liT/V 

=£22 
. 43/9 
£28'*,* 
52/3 
• 30/- 
29/3 
40/- 
40/-" 
45/- 
IO/7'i 
14/6 
. 14/9 
28/9 

15 /- 
I4il0i} 
15/4 
.2$/l', 
11/9 
17/3 
43/9 
17/- 
I i$;>o>} 

59/3 

24/41) 

27/71j 

IO/H3 

15/3 

22/4 

26'IO'j 
I 20/4'2 

' 22/-1I 
ll/Oi* 
45/6 
45/i': 
14 /- 

tS'lO'i 

24/3 


I 


52/3 
44/4 
■ 18/- 
S4/9 
44/- 
47/1 
53/9 
37/9 
£251* 
55/- 
35/9 
49>4 
£22 
45/9 
•£29',* 
54/- 
30/--^ 
29/9 
41/- 1 

59/9 I 
47/- i 
■ II/- 
•7/I'3 
I4/7'3 
; M/3 i 


38/9 

'39^9 


15*,2b 

Debenhams. 

.10/- 39/10' 

47 e 

Mi,0 

Grattan Warehouses .5/- 40/-"' 

40/814 

9 1 0 

22 7 b 

GUS ‘A’ . 

...5/- 42/-II 

27/3 

I4'60 

I8>3b 

House of Fraser . 

...5/- 29/3 

13/3 

9'jb 

S II 

Lewis's Invest, Tst 

...4/- 13/7': 

38,'4', 

25*4 c 

8*4 t 

Marks ft Spencer 

A’.5/- 39/4 

29 9 

24 c 

8 0 

United Drapei y . 

...5./- 30./9^ 

25/9 

20 c . 

5'20 

Woolworth. 

OIL 

...5;- 26/7«i 

46 '8', 

tS'jb 

tl'.o 

British Petroleum 

...£l i 54/- 

49/5', 

tll'jc 

t4/|:o 

1 Biirmah Oil .... 

..£1 ' 57/3"‘ 

£I4*|» 

29'1 c 

13 0 

j Royal Dutch. 

..20 n £18*. 

• 38/1 

tIB'sb ^ 

tir-je 

! Shell Transport . 

,, S '- 39/71: 

23 '9 

Ultramar. 

.. 10/- 26/9 


15/- I 
(7/- , 

15/7': I 
24/1<2 I 
10/9 ’ 

17/104 
65/3 
17/4'j 
17/- 

1 40/3 
24/4': 
29/1 '2 
10/4 
16 /- 
21/9 
27/- 
20/7'2* 

22 /- 

12/4': 

47/9 

44/11, 

17/- 

15/74 

26/6 

40/9 

39/9 

43/311 

29/1': 

13/9 

38/4 

30/- 

25/9 

60/9 

58/9 

£181* 

41/4 

28/9 


4 33 

3- 97 

4- 48 
4-40 
4'70** 
4 61 

3 98 
403 

4- 71 ‘ 

2 87 
3*98 
309 

5- 71 

4 00 

3 36 

2 31 

4- 8S 

3‘59 

3 35 ; 

5 03 

4 34 
3 68 

3 20 

2 64 

5 32 

3 77"'* 

3 68 
S 58 

4 22 

3 36 

4 00 

3 88 I 

5 97 , 

6 30**i 
3-10 

5- 90 


I* 

t' 

I* 

1*1 

i’* 

2 

13. 

fill 

2 

1*4 

14 

3 

1*4 

13 

I't 'I 

• '4 

14 

2'4 

1*4 

14 

* 

, 14 

2 

' I M, 

I I': 

2*4 

I 

1'4 

2*4 


FOREIGN AND OVERSEAS STOC KS 


I Oct. 211 Oct. 28 
I Fres, ■ Fres. 


FRANCE 

Air Liqiiide.. . 

Banquedc Paris 

Citroen. 

C F Petiole, 

Cte G. d'Elect 
Machines Bull 
Pechiney .... 

Princemps ... 

Rhone'Poulenc 

S.I.M. 

Samt-Gobam . 

Usino,. 

Index 

High .. 107 7 (13.1.64) 

Low 83 4 (25.6.64) 

Dec Jf. I96J-I00 


% 


GERMANY 

438 : 483 'A.F..G. 500 

319 ! 332-5 Bad'che.Anilin. 54?' 

131 138 Bayer. 

214 ^35-Sl Commerzbank 

488 ! 513 ; Deutsche Bank. 

154 • Si 145-1 Hoechst Farb.. 

214 5 225-5i Kundenkredit . 

220 229-3' Loewenbrau .. 

322 345 Mannesmann .. 

312 314 I Siemens. 

239 155 ' Thy»tan-Huette 

135 140 Volkswagen... 

88 9 93 -7 ' HcfStuu Index/04 J9 

High. ni-46 

Low . 99 88 


"Oct.II .Oct. 18 


% 


Oct. 21 Oci.lB 

% % 


54712; 558 


530': 

518 

401 


477 

520 

509 

401 


CANADA 

S 

S 

AUSTRALIA 

Abitibi Pr ft P. 

IS 

14*4 

Ampol Pet ... 

Aluminium 

33 

31*4 

Ass. Pulp ft P... 

Ball Tel. 

59*3 

59*3 

. Ausl Con. Inds 

Can. Brewer's 

10 

10', 

> A(i«t. Oil ft Gas 

Can. Imp Bank 

47I4 

67*b 

Bril robxcco.. 

Can. Pac. R(y . 

53*4 

52 

1 Broken Hill Pty 

JHiram Walker 

34*. 

34'4 

|G.) Colas.... 

imperial Oil . 

55*3 

5S^fl 

1 Colonial Sugar 

Noranda Mines 

49J, 

49i., 

Fell ft Textiles . 

Power Corpn 

14*. 

14’, 

LC.L. A.N.Z . 
Myer Emporium 

Steel of Canada 

27 

26*s 

Trans.Can.Pipa 
Montreo/ Ind 

43 

41 

Woolworth . .. 
Sydney Ind. 


Dec 31, (959='00 

£A 
11/4 
32/6 
40/6 
39/- 
31/6 
53/- 
14,4 
77/9 
8/6 
53/9 

34/9 
16/7 


493 iA.R.U.' 489*,' 4841. 

538 lAmMcr.Roi.Bk.:FI. 47 'FI. 47-1 

1 Bijenkorf., 792 I 7B4'i 

Heinekens ,... ' 442 j 445 
' Interunle (Ff.50) iFI.204'5lFI.206 
I K. N. Hoogoven 593 ; 577 
I Kon. Zout'Ket. 921 ' 912 
.. 'Philips (FI.15).. FI. 159 ■ 4 FI. 159 
2251a: Robeco (FI.50). FI.235 !F M35 
S42'a : Thoniasien ft D. 705 

209':; Valeurop.FI 49'4Fl. 49-8 

534 Zwanenberg ,. 993 9W 

(03(3 (ndex ....344 / ,342 ( 

[6.4.641 Hig/i ....356 4 (15.1 64) 

(2 / 64) I Low-.326 5 (23.7.64) 


1,055:1.040 
232'; 

548': 

219': 

525 


(953«f00. 


iS 

7f 

200 

184 

111 

64 


(ndex.(6J03 (6/9 

High..,. 163-8 (13.10 64) 

Low . 1319 (2. (.64) 

(956»(00. 


IndtM ....358 48 355 79 

High . 379 21 (27.2.64) 

Low . 355 79 ( 28 10.64)' 

(937/39=100. I 


£A JAPAN Yen 

11 /1 A|inomoco . 25? 

31/9 Fun Iron-- 51 

60/- , Hitachi .. - fO 

38/4 ‘Honda Motor. 224 

3(/- Kii in Brewery 185 

52/9 Miisub. Chem,. Ill 

15/10'Mitiub. Elect .. M 
76/9 I Mitsub. Heavy.. 8k 

8/4 ' Nippon Elect... 205 

53/- Sony . *17 

34/6 Toyo Rayon ... ^ 

16/10 Yawata Iron ... f . 

Dew lanes 

A^erogelTO? 76 1204 68 

High . 1369 00 »3.7.64) ; 

Low . 1203 ( 4(7.(0 64). 


,97 


si- 


(Ol Inier.m ri.vidend (b» Fmal d'v.dcnd. Yearns S,oek®j”an«e pnees llipjhed bl^Da.wa Scermes! Tokyo CiM*d..in 65 Stock ludustrial Index supplied by the Montreal Stock 


tp' Resulting (rorn spin o' Fedeiation u( Rhodesia ( 































































economist OCTOBER 31, 1964* 

DON; NEW YORK: FRANCE 
ANY: HOLLAND: CANADA 
BAUA; JAPAN ... . 




' i 

wi'ih, •/' Low 

37/tOi, 

»/- . 

im - 

■■«,. 33/4 i 
1]1PP', 41/3 

m , «/- 

4o/9 

32/4 

'Sl/7ix 

25/- 

,.J B4/9 I 

6 ■ 11/4 I 

10/Mi ’ 

/* 44/10^ 

/I'l 14/9 
/5<4 52/7'2, 

74 l4/7ij 
.77b 33/1 >2 

7j4 I 11/3 

ifi 12/4 ! 


Last Two 
DIvidondt ' 


oiu»mAftV 

STOCKS 


Prltc, W«. YibW. 

OOL 21. ‘ pet. 26, Oct. 26, Covor 
IW4,j I9M 


ELECTRICAL i RADIO 
AEI...{! 

Crompton Parkinson.4/- 

Ooeea. 10 /- 

EMI. 10 /- 

Eltlou<‘Aucomacion.. .5/- 

EniHsh Electric.£1 

GonorAl Electric,. . - ij 

{ C. A. Pifsoni... £1 

1 Philips Lamp Work*. 10 fl. 

I Pleuey.)0/- 

Pye (umbrfdf«)-4/- 

Radio Rsnsals .5/-* 

A, ReyroOe.....£1 

SabeoekS yVi|cQX....£l 

John Brown .£1 

Cammell Laird.V- 

Internac. Combust . .5/- 

Swan Hantar.£1 

John Thompson.5/- 

I Sssusss* •• •■% 

AffTi 0 ci nsrMrc 
Acrow (Eng.) ‘A',... 5/- 
.Ailflpd Irqafounciers. .5/- 

BSA:. 10 /- 

George Cohen.5/- 

Davy'Ashmore .,... .5/- 


4V3 ': 

'W>i 

. iS/IO'! I 

|3?/9* 

54/9 

18/4 

|7V- 


68/9 51/9 

40/3 31/4 

I2'a 93« 

62/6 125/- 

IM 4 93« 

24 I 2 II 

40/- 3S/- 

95/- 77/3 


4 *0 

12 b 

Hhad Wrichtaon... 

.5^ 


,4 a 

7»*b 

Hotpl box,»..... 

..£1 

54/3' 

'4 0 

13 b 

Ranefmd A Maries, 

.5/- 

1^3 

3W4 

8!4< 

1*10 

Reneldv Chains.... 

..£1 

7 b 

7 a 

Tube (nveaimenct.. 

..£( 

5|/9 

7*2b 

3*20 

Vickers. 

..£1 

W/3 

3(40 

llJgb 

Ward (Thoi. W.).. 

..£1 


10 a 

7*2b 

Wellman Smith Owen S/- 

11/9 

! 5 0 

16 b 

Woedall'biickham.. .5/- 

fOOD A TOBACCO 

14/4 

I2>jc 

14 c 

Allied Suppliers... 

10/- 

T' 

iO 0 

18*24 

Assoc. Briti.'ih Food\ 


8 b 

4 a 

Bovril. 

..£( 


tl'jo 

tS b 

Brooke Bond 'B' .. 


s*'* 

6*4 0 

7*2 b 

Pitch Lovell. 


123 a 

8*3 b 

international Stores 

i®7*,n 

5 0 

I2*tb 

|. Lyons A’. 

..£1 

W4 

IS c 

5*3 0 

Ranks Hovis. 


n/Mi 

5 0 

9 b 

Rcckitt A Colman . 

10/- 

3y- 

ll*2C 

31-10 

Splllers. 

. 5 /- 

1^6* 

i 7'9b 

2 0 

Tate A Lyle. 

..£1 


, 10 a 

15 b 

Tesco Stores. 


1 

1 4 0 

9 4b 

Unigate. 


14 /- 

1 t923^ 

tl0S»b 

Brit. Amer. 1 obac. 

IK- 

5V4 

illyb 

5 0 

GaKaher . 

(0/- 

f 26/6 

15^3 C 

£ 0 

Imperial Tobacco.. 

INSURANCE 

..£« 

15/9 

9|2|(; 

43*10 

Britannic. 

.5/- 

i 

! 25 b 

20 0 

Commercial Union 

•V“ 


iJAljC 

tlWjc 

Equity A Law Uid . 

■ 'Vr 


1 25 b 

12*10 

Gener.-!! Accident., 

.. 5 /- 

; 15 b 

11*3 0 

• Guardian. 

•K- 


SO b 

so a 

Legal A General... 

..5/- 

1 10*4" 

13 b 

II ,1 

Northern A EmpL. 

...£l 

14(73 

’ t95 6 

120 0 

Peart. 

..5/- 

Vn 

-.129123 c 

tl25 0 

Prudential A'. 

•K- 

■ 

1 167*3 b 

IS 0 

Royal. 

..5/- 

1114 b 

1 7‘lfl 


.,.£1 

LkV 

7*9 


34/7t2" 
3a/M, ■ 
6/3 
27/9 
25/9 
8 /- 
30/- 
. 45/4 
54/9» 
30/4(2 
1 92/4 
. IB/5U ' 
l3/'0'a 
; 12/- 
47/9 
18/- 
58/4 
17/--" 
40/7*2 
S9/9 
27/1*3 
49/3* 
13/4 
15/9 


>' nuiuns • nmui/iri 

s 0 . Birfleld.5/- 

7*2 0 ' British Motor.5/- , 

I2lx< ' Jafuer Cen 'A'.. .....5/- , 

4 c Rootes M. A* x bid. ,4/- ] 

2*2 0 j Leyland Motors-- .£1 

5 o I Briuol Aeroplane .. 10/- 1 

7 b Hawker Siddeley.£1 | 

7*2 b R61ls.Rwce.£1 ' 

tS^ab I Oowty Group.10/- 

5 c . Dunlop Rubber ... 107- 

2*2 0 ' loseph Lucu.El 

9 0 ' Pressed Steel.5/- 

B *2 b Tri^k Holdings .10/-< 


14 bi 6 a 
14 0 I 14 
3a' t b 
to a 14 b 


f 0 M b 
4 a 10 b 


I Oowty oreup. ivf- 

• Dunlop Rubber ... 107- 

I l^ph Lucu.El 

' Pressed Steel..5/- 

Tri^k Holdings .10/-< 
- PAKR t NEWSPAPERS • 
' Financial News. .. .5/- 1 

Financial Times.5/- 

/ Internat. Publishing ■ .5/- 1 
^ News of the World. .5/- > 
W.H.SmIlih&Son A'.£l 

, ThomsohOrg'n.S/- 

Bowa^er Paper.£1 ' 

British Prihtting.5/- , 

BunzI 4*019 .5/- \ 


JB/- 24/. 


‘’/J 

'?lA*2 ! 

•a;/9 ilf,^ 


10 b 

Wiggins Teape^... . 

..£1 

- 53/4 

6 0 

' ColviUea. 

..£1 

130/9 

1 a 

Dorman Long. 

..£1 

24/6 

3>20 

Lancashire Steel- 

,.£l 

23/- 

1 0 

South Durham .... 

..£1 

20/4 

Vtn 

StficI Co. of Walas. 

.-£1 

i 20/934 

l'|0 

Stewarts |i. Lloyds ^. 

..£1 

.£1 

VJ- • 

A 1 0 

(ohn Summers .. ., 


6 0 

United 'itcel. 

..£1 

1 30/6 


'f-U J *4 
5 d?" *! H 4 


4 43»*'. I*a 


iHigh low 

23/3 l8/4'l ; 

(2/- (0/3 

14/1*1 , II/7'3 h 
39/10*2 34/3 
W/4 I l7/3‘ ■! 
24/10'2 20/- , 

'46/3 i 34/9 1 

57/- 43/4*, , ; 

51/3 ; 44/3 1 

114/- j98/- 

Sa/9 ! 39/3 
33/3' M 22/0 

24/9 ilo/4 
29/914 2t/3li 

jvT.J 

42/4 , rf/- I 

i 


DiXdlri OKOINANY 

^ ' miscellaneous 

10 a'l 20 b -‘Anoc.'BrftlihPlaure.f/- 

iO « I I2>i4 ' Assoc. Toleeiiten 

(3 o I 4*38 j Wm. Baird . ..£1 

8 a > 10 b Beecham Grougi.S/- 

t3«}0 I t8*)b Booker Bros. McC.lO/- 

' 3ljb ) ■ 7*1 - . 

3 n 4 


i Price, Price. Yield. 

Oct.2L Oct. 28. Oct. 28. Cover 
! 1964 ‘ 1944 1944 

•' ro 




British Match ,. 
British Oxygen, 


8*2 b , K 4 ' BritUh Ropes.57- 

45 c 4 Builln's.I/- 

S a 10 0 Della Rue.s..l0/- 

8 e . 12 f Diaget.5/- 

I3>3 c 4 4 Geitecner A* . .n... .S/-' 

7-0 to b Glaxo.(0/- 

14 0 12 b HarPiiens&Cr. Oe(d..<l 

5$ c IS « HooyerA . 


12 04b 7 04<i I 


mu* i 

14/3 10/3 ; 
I4V3 111/3 ' 
%m 8134 

24/4 j 10/^ 

10/9 ‘ 40/S 

21/9 j 17/41, , 

fe'jsr; 

11/11*4 i 7/IO«, 

23/41}^ I 16/11*4 

72>9 ^ 65/- 
3B/4 , ll/Hi 

ii/b*4 7/934 
50/7*2 38/10*2 1 

23/- ;I0/IM4' 


3 57 , 3*2 
.5-63«-"! 1*2 

I 97 I 434 
I'41 

3 94-** 1*4 

7*20 i 2 
7 II l>4 
5 47 2 


7*,lb 4*4 d ICT.£1 I 

12 b 11 4 Mecca A'.5/-' 

,11-dc 12*3 4 National Canning .. ..Cf 

3 n 7 b Powell Duffryn;.10/- 

7*1 d ,1 V't ! 8e»*1* Organimion...5/- 

12*; c 4 b Sdhweppes.5/- 

25 c 25 c Sears A’.5/- 

15 C . 5 f StMhiy.5/- 

24 c 10 4 ThomuTIIHnf.4/- ; 

9 e 3^4 9 Turner & Inwall....•£> 

B'03o l4-47b Unilever.. • V- 

4-750' 12-15b Unilever NV.im 

10 b .5 4 , United Glass.5/- 

14*4 0 tllR« b Molasses.... 10/- 

40 b 40 4 I AngloAmeriean —10/- 

10 0 10 b 1 Conspild. Gold Fialdi £1 ' 

20 I? 15 A General Mining.£1 

134 c ‘40 4 i Union Corporation..1/4 
76 4 120 b Pree State Geduld...S/- 

.33 a 33 b W. Driefontein.10/- 

5 a 5 b Western Deep A'....£l 
(15 0 140 b Western Holalngs ...5/- 

34336 13*3 « i Chartered.15/- 

30 4 40 b Rhod. AncMAtj^SL 10/- 

7*2fl ' H’lab ' Rhod.Selection^.*..£1 
7*2 e 7*2 c I Tanganyika Cons.,,. 10/- 
ISO c 40 4 De Boors Defd. Rag. 5/- 
fl'bOc I2‘25g , Internet. Nickel ..,n.p.v. 
30 b 7*3 4 j London Tin . .47- 

17*2 c ! RTZ. lOA 

'30 c ! 15 4 Tronoh.5/- 

SHIPPIN6 

2a' 5*3 b Anglo Nornea.£1 

10 7 c 4 4 Brit & Com'wtalth, 10/- 

4 c 5 c Cunard.£1 

6, c 10 C Furnesi Withy.£1 

10 7r If PAD OeTd.Cl 

3 c if Royal Mail . £1 

' , TEXTILES 

tO^H c 4 4 Englifb Sewing Cotton 5/- 

20 c 16*34 Goiiirtaulds.5/- 

4 a I 1114 b West Riding Wonted.£1 

7*28 2*7 4 Woolcombers.£1 

4 o , 10 b : Calico Printers ...5/- 

334 a 6 J 4 b CoaM, Paton*. & B... .£1 

5 c (5 c Viyella Im.5/- 

INUSTS A PROPERTY 

IS c ; 74 Allienee Truot. 5/- 

iyijb 25 4 BETA'De/d.5/- 

6U Q b'a b Cable A Wircleai....S/- 

9iiJ»’ •»4 Philip Hill.5/- 

23 c 11*2 4 I Industrial A Genera! .5/- 
42*>o ' 17',. b I City Centro Props.,. .5/- 

14 c 4 4 City Lond. Real Prop..£1 
2 ti 514 b Land Securities... .10/- 

I62jc 4 Is 4 Lond.Cnty.frecbid. 10/- 
TEA A RUBBER 

117 17 b 17*2 0 Cons.Tea A Unds .,.£1 

tS 0 T5 b loka* (Assam).£1 

20-8 c 8'ia Highlands A Lowlands 2/- 
5 n 237; l> London Asiatic.2/- 

21 b 8 a United Sua Belong ...£l 


.. 11/3 
27/- 27/3 

’20/9 21/- 

■ 19/3 ; 19/3 

40/I0'2 I 5(1/7 . 
9/4 - 9 / 9 I 4 

It/- ' 11/3 

127 - , 11 / 10*2 

37/1 3//3 

17/4 I (8/412 
20/3 22/3-^ 

37M0«j 39/10*2*1 
•49/9 ’51/- f 

l‘«/9 j 

19/9 19/4 

20/4 22/2*4 

33/-f 11/4 

14/- 147- 

2 I/IOI 3 »/tia 
21/- 11/1 
14/4*2 ♦'M/-* 


211/9 'nO/- 

tS/9-* ‘tS^fo*, 

93/1*2 86/9 

' 14/3 '44/3 1 

171/- .149/4*2 

51/- . 51/- 

43/4* 43/4 

17/16*2. 45/MUg** 

fen,f6, 

aaye «4y9» 


15/5*4 ! 15/6*4 
31/- ! 35/- 


11/2*4 I 10/8*4^ 


I A. E. A G.Un.Tau. 

' Bank Insurance. 

' Bank Units. 

' Brit. Ind. F(«Kj Ist.' 

; :: r. g: 

BricialTLiia Units.. 
B. S. International 
Briu Shafdbldri. >. 


I Capital Units. 

Commdnwjaalth,.. 
Community Un... 
Consol'd. BiJ$..., 
Oemettic Unit Fd. 
Elect. A' M. D. . 

‘ Falceh Tthm ... 

, First prov. ‘Res.’ . 
r*lheMi9U«A«fc\... 

. Insurance Untu .. 


UNIT 

October 26 
(4/16*2 17/8*1 
4/4*a 4/10%-’^ 

(0/4*2 I0/IH<2 


p/I® e/i'i-' 
I3/1'7 H/ldli 
15/7*2 I6/1'2 


* ll/ilij 13/7 


’ TRUST PRICES 

Yield , 

3'44 investment Trun. 
3 64 M. A G. Gen. Tsi. 
1'92 I SecondM.AG. . 
5 54 , Metila A Mins. .. 
5-40 Mid. Ind. A Gen 

5'2B j Nu. B4.F.S. 

5-17 New Issue.... 

3 58 ‘ Orchockix Unit.. 
3 -15 Overaaat Units . 
3 94 I Propits . 

3 18 Scotbits. 

5 <20 ' Sconhnres. 

5-14 Scot-Units. 

3 22 Security Ut . 

4 U Shield Unit ft^d 

5 • 34 ; Southern Units. 

i 8-19 I UdlcornTrust. 

; 1*22;; WeighDreton..; 

I 


October 28 
8/9*2 9/5*2* 


>''‘r/5'2 -7/f«' 

















































MONEY AND EXCHANGES 


THE ECONOMIST OCTOBER 31, 


KEY MONEY 


AND AROITRAOE RATES 
Oetob«r» 


London 


Owili rate (from 4% 

27/2/44). „ 

Da p oalt rotos 

7 daft* nsUct: 
Cloaring ktnkt .... 
Discount housis .. 
Local autlioriilM . 

3 monthc’ fMctf: 
Local auchoriuas 
Pioanec housaa . 
CoM nfmmf. 
Ciasrinf banka' 
minimum . ... 

Day-co-day aproad. 


Harhoc 41cco««it rotca 

(3 maittfia'): % 

Treasury bills... 4^ht 

Bank Mill. 47t-4iiia 

Fino trado Mils., S*4-4*4 

■icro-dollor dopoulba: 

7 days' nouca... SV^'a 
3 moncht*. 4*4-4>4 

■ttro-alorlli»f dopaalts: 

(in Paris): 

2 days' notice... 4i»-^ 


31|s*^*'is 3 months' . 


Now York 


Troaaury bHIa % 

October 21. 3 M 


M 2B. 357 

Porward couor (J mantfw') 
Annual mtarast cost. US doMan . 


Pdorkot popor. 

BankMIfa. 

Carta, of deposit 


Covorod Arbitrogo Marglnt 


Troaeury bills. 

Primo bonk bills 
■ uro-dollor/UK local 
authority lewna,..... 
■uro-dolloro/Buro-otorUni. 


In favour of 

London . .,, 
London .... 


Thase covered arbnroge merging show the differentiols in 
rates on the paiticutor sterling and Hollar assets, at adjusted 
far the coat of forward eitchange tovei shown above 


TRCA8URY BILL TENDERS 



" On October 21id tenders for 9l'day bills at £98 Ids Sd 
seemed 32 per cent, highei tendert beinc allotted in full 
The offei for this weak vyas for £2S0 miTlion 91-day bills 


MONEY MARKET REPORT 

F ears of a further rise in the British Bank 
rate receded in both London and New 
York last week. At Friday's tender for three- 
month UK Treasury bills in London the 
bill rate was little dumged, rising only frac¬ 
tionally by o.ydd. per cent to 94s. 5.45d. 
per cent. With the bill rate already closer 
to Bank rate than is usual, the discount 
houses syndicate held its agreed bid un¬ 
changed at £98 i6s. 5d. 

Money market dealers in New York were 
further reassured by the British govern¬ 
ment's announcement of the 15 per cent 
surcharge on imports and the per cent 
subsidy to exporters; and at Monday's 
auction the average rate of discount on 91- 
day US Treasury bills fell back to 3.567 
per cent from 3.592 per cent the week pre¬ 
vious. These contrasting movements in 
bill rates in the two centres, together with 
the sharp drop in the cost of forward cover, 
more than doubled the existing covered 
arbitrage margin in London's favour on 
swaps of Treasury bills from to per 
cent. More important, the crucial margin 
on covered exchanges or three-months Euro¬ 
dollar deposits against United Kingdom 
local authority loans once more swung back 
marginally into London's favour. 

Credit conditions were extremely tight on 
Lombard Street, especially on Tuesday 
when earlier heavy sales of gilt-edged stocks 
by the Government broker added to pres¬ 
sures resulting from normal weekly tax 
transfers to the Exchequer. Exceptional 
amoimts of official assistance were given, 
the authoriues not only dealing through the 
banks but also buying bills over a wide 
variety of maturities directly from the dis¬ 
count houses. 

Bank of England Returns 


LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RA 


\ Effvctiv* Limia October 21 October 21 


uss.i 

CetiArflwi $. 
Prench Pr... , 
Swm Pr. ... ' 
Belgian Fr. ., 

Dutch Gfo.. 

W. G«r. Dm. 
ItalHui Lira . 
Serediah Kr 
Daniah Kr. . 
AuttrianSch 
* Official limits 


I3-422-I4 027 
11•94-12 54’. 
11704- • 

142-05 
9 9^-10 asij 
II 037-n 345 
1725-1775 
14 2714-14-70 
19 04S-I9 42 
72‘25-73-345 


2 7Bl4->a 
2 99V4 

1 3 - 44 -I 4 
12-OO’ir-Oli 
138 071^: 

121 

1001-14 
II-O 6 -I 4 
17 iB>4-39>4 

14 - 34.14 
19 29'4-f, 
71-88-91 


Throe Months Forward 

United Sutea $. pm 

Canadians. >'ic-*i 4 C. pm 1 1 

French Fr.. 2 I 4 -I 34 C. era I 

Sw» Fr. 3 ' 4 - 3 c. pm 1 

Belgian Pr. psr-5c. dw * Ti 

Dutch GId. I-’ 4 C. pm I 

W Gnrmsn Dm .. 2iia-2^ipL pm 

Italian Lire. lO-i I In e dia 6 ' 

Gold Prico at Fixing 

$ per fine oa. 35 09*1-11 3 

Invostmonf Currencies 

inveacment $ (London) % pm 13 ”33 

Security £ (New York) % dia 0 2 

BUOeET CASH FLOW 
Exchaquer Raturna 


•v%3» 


M-37i s__ 

X ^ 

V-iie ?u 

p 

I'a-I'a*-1 
2 V2»ee.) 

2c pm-3c. 
I*2-M4e S. . 
aCi-lpf A4 
6>2-7i2 lire i 




* Net repsymerits to the Civil Conemgennes Fund £1 million in 
1944-45 compared with net repRymenc of £3 million in 1943-64 


PRICES AND PAY 


On orislnail bneo 


Percenenge chnnm from : 

. . Three Twelve' 

Previpua montha monfche 


Prices of basic materials and fuel rose 
further in September. An important single 
factor was the higher price of raw sugar. 
The retail index remained at the August 
peak widi higher prices for London evening 
newspapers, electricity in some areas and 
miscellaneous services accounting for the 
main increases which were* offset by a 
seasonal drop in food prices. 

Wages went up slightly in September, 
most ^ the rise being outside manufactur¬ 
ing industries. Manual workers in local 
authorities* services in England and Wales 
received an extra ys. a 


Ratoll Prices 

All itome Sopt, 

Pood 

Drink and tokncco 

Hotwinc „ 

Dumblo boueohold good* 

Clothing nnd footwonr 
Trnniporc nnd diebkloe 

Wholesale Prices 

Bneic mntorinU Sopt. 

Pool ^ *• 

Manufacturod goodt 

Wage Rates 

All worfcort t woolcly Sopt. 

iMMirly „ 

Hours t (Manufacturing) 

Normal waoMy Sopt. 

Aetiial hour* par bond Auguet 

Total oporativo hoora ^ 


IS7 8 

1943* 180 

114 2 

Nil 

-40 4 

188 1 


III 7 

-8 4 

•0 9 

109 9 


119 7 

Nil 

•41 3 

115 0 


132 9 

4>8 1 

•48 4 

181 4 


184 2 

Nil 

•40 4 

185 2 


188-9 

4-8 1 

•40 5 

182 5 

1 


115 8 

+8 2 

•►8 8 1 

1 

183 2 

1954 f08 

184-1 

+8 3 


138 4 


187 3 

+8 1 

4-8 4 1 

125-8 

w 1 

1 Jon. 3f 

1 112 5 

•8 1 

i 

■PO f 

141 4 

1954 188 

114 2 

1 +8 2 

•48 8 

149 7 

3o«. 31 

111 8 

1 

+8 3 

1 ^ 

•41 8 

1 

94-8 

1954 -<188 

91 8 

Nil 

•8 1 

181 1 

/943 188 
«8 

M 4 < 

•8 1 

-PO 0 

84-8 

81-7 

• 13 2 

-IT 4 ' 


4-8 4 Jg 
1-1 t 


m Nf-MHfiaiiLT AiiilKttiMcl Bk Secofld Claek Mail. Pmi Olluc Ottawa. Pr»i»i«-«l j»i ) iialund b> Si C'Jenwms Pfen-* Lta. I nnden. L C.4 

Aa»MCicU a. a ^ M I oiidoii S \\ I Telephone \MiiiehaU 5IM. PiMtuae on th» mue' LK 4lU . 0%viqeafc til. 
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